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HiiiijiioJiN Colli gn, Ho^'tuii, Miihh. (ATm- 
miniN <*i»Urpr.) 

James G . LagRO, I lirin'lor of l'i*UuMvlioUj CJity 
of l.iviTfHiol. iRrfvnn Sthitoh.) 

ThomoR ][ LcwIb, Rev., 1).))., IJj.T)., Pn^i- 
iliMil uf WWern MitryUiMl (‘nllogc, 
^^tl. (M'c^feriJ yforyhml 

P. E. Undairtim, Pii.D., Fortlior MininUr of 
iMlunUiuii luicl ICrcIi^iafiliciil Affiuni, 
Swi^li'iK (Pfiucniion in iSu^dcn.) 

U 
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WllUaiti A. iQcy, Pli.IX, »Sr.l) , 

of NnrlliWi^lc-ni l^nivi-mts^ 

EviinKtou, til. 

Goniil^z Lodge, Tlut)., Profi'-.-or iif 

UiLiu KUd Clcook, TourlM-rn 
Columliiit r^uv^TPily. {SnlUiU; \ 
rimioj AuU^ 

John A. Lomfl3{, K^»t'ri'U\ry of i'lu- 

ve^Tulty of Toxiis^- (r'lin^nUji/ «/ 

Tca^rts'O 

FUvqI s. Luther, Rov., I’h.P,, IJtJl., 

Llimt; Pn»fi‘*^r'nr nf MrtUo*' 

mftlicH im\ Anlrommiy, Trinity f 
llrtHford, IWl (Tniiilj/ Tivl/fpr ) 

Joseph McCuto, formerly Uirlor of Um k- 
inRiifitn C'ollego. (HirVftm? ToHry- 
mnd ) 

Patrick J. MtCornilck, RBv.,S/r.L, Vli.l) , 
IiialriieUir iri I'kluentioii,^ ffiilmlio 
UniveMLy t’f Aini'ncn, 

JLt). Onkra nj Ihi* Vttlhflfr 

Chitrdi.) 

Frederlka Tvlecclonalcl, 1) LUL, AuOior, l/ii» 
(Ion, iMigknifl. (Z^fMf.w/rtu) 

Anna J. McKeitg, Plnl)., Pri’shlciiLof Wijnin 
Co)lt'gi‘, I PiV. OViImm 
College.) 

Frank Morton McMurry, ?li P., rrof<'».f«»r 
of ]')li‘iiM'ii Lilly I'MiiOiilioii, Tholji'riH 
CVilIp(t(‘> t'oloiiilnii Univ[‘rMity. IQtuu^ 
iMng; AViifij/.) 

WilJinm J. McMurLry, ALA., Pran; Prio 
fc’NHor of Plji[oMo|)ljy nnd In^lnirtor in 
Educjilion, YiinlvUiii ('oIIi'k**. 
hn Collci/c,) 

Guido H. Marx, AfJO , IVofi'Nsor of Ari>rlijinw 

iral Piifiiin'(‘rin(j, Li'laml SUinfohl ,Ir. 
UliiV(»r^iiLy. {Comiumbon **J Unurt- 
siVy 

Dean C. Malheys, A TL, I’^xiTlillvc S^rTi^ 
tnry of Univor.nily, 'Wc.storn lloMi rvi* 
Univor^ityi ( 'Irvclmidi 0. (WejtUrn 
Reserve Vuimittj,) 

Brunder Matthew^, LIILTX, PrnfrH- 

.sor of PrAinnhe Liloialuro, ( Vilumliiu 
IJiiivcrhJty. {Sydhn^f and SjwUnig 
Reform,) 

Aylmer Maudo, Author md l.i‘(‘Cur<*r. Uni- 
(|on< and Kducalion,] 

James Franklin Moaeaugor, IMuP., 

fior of ]*I(liu’acUuh UimTinily of Wr- 
moiiL oj rcriiumt.) 

J. M, P, MelcnU, A,AI , P Pn-slilent 
of I'dliulfpiii CVilll'Ko, 'PaiiwlvRu, Alo. 
{TalMc(fa 

Geqrge U Meylau, M D., AMiormU' Pro- 
fossov of WiyMi-iil KiUn alion inui Medi- 
cal Director of the ClymiinHium, CDlum- 


hi fi 1 ‘n hv'THif t y P 

Jamdf 0 M offal MJU ^ 

Paul Monroe Phli, Pr-d^^rv^Ji Ih- 

trtf> f*f I jJ'iO t .rtTn I 

( Vtjiinihi 'll I \ 17? ^hr- 

WiU S. Ph lU Pmth t. -! 

,dT'‘t4 '^'1 di' VMriiii 

1 ) 

Predetkk Monlcw. Pli P 1 '..d ^'>'1 Th r* 
mnii pH ii^'irMu^ lA , 

\liuh 

U-j-UmT null Y^rj-k 

I'rnvrRiU 

J. B C, de Montmor^nry ^1 \ . M \\ 
liihT.'irv Uln^r Th* * ^JyJ■r'‘^*''^v^^Tv 
Kertrir; h.'<rrS''l«T ?it 1 

KIIKLoiA «r/ }' 

lbm*iJ I 

Annie E Miwrp. ^ 1^* 
iiniMfir\ n\id KnnhrildflMi 1 irLioii 

Tr:H'li' I ‘o3h }?• . t Pop « T'i-iI i 

John A Mor^haad. PP 

K«»{in»tki' t 'tdh g, . jii, V H <■ 

HI dr (\dkifr i 

Edgar Y MulUn^ P P , hr 1 1 ^ IV ‘h Td 

pSiiilIn til ]hitd I I TIm '» < 

Ui1ll*»V(ll‘*. K\ I /i» 

tdiHjind SrrOffKrrj/ ) 

Jamei PJilnney Munrof. |l ^ th ij !i , 
M JIM llplihih' nf ‘1*11 hu«.!oj},\ , 

I yVWiorVj/ fCditrid}<t*'j i 
Hubert WllUnm Ord, M.v\ , Pnnflt'nly Wx^ 
IriiKinn l/iH‘hinr, tSkd i> 

find Rdf iniftHtf y Uf<jt^iTfil(\*»u tvj rrxh^v'*' 

10 RiiiilnndA 

John Hall Oahorno, A M < h<*'f 110*^ .iM 
Ilf Tru»b* IUTiUmu-, n^rtni^ uii nf 

Slnlv, \Vi 1*^1 linijt Mil IIP . l 
Tnnb* tUliiruMP, Pitir^i^i' 

Umviynhy, (Prr^M»roli«'U fa,f ridd?* 
.SVrnii ) 

UoLort L. Packard, A M . * i^Ai i m 

n. S. Ihifi'ini nf l NYiv^hiin^lMn. 

n.P t /‘jiiiniJufii iri SiNOn ' 

James M. Page. Vh.P, IXP.lhMn, Tni- 
viTHiiy of S'lr^nnu. k^Viiurrmiy if \ vr- 
f/inirl ) 

Uonry C. Ponii, PoniiiT VrofiH^ir of IhiKlif'h 

111 SYiuHiniii^iAiii riiivi'r**ily, ?Sl Umli^. 
(JVomincoilHNi.) 

% 
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ClafcncB Arthur Perry. <»f Ui i - 

rt ;vU<iu, Uu'^?nU 

\nrk f v- ti^ n tS'<«-ral ( 'p nfrr.j 

Mdrioii Philllpfl. n,Si . fTVnn I.Ui iu rnl S<t- 
rrljiry, Whjimii’?* LuImif 

»l*ili il'tutf /^irr fPPji/ iwiiiralutn \ 

Wdlitr 1) PillRbury. I'h fl., rtfift r^NPir uf 
JVm liii|i>K> . I »pf .MmIiij^/iii 

' »»# /'’■jyr/ri'Joj/r/ )! 

William LouIh 1.1,1), rn/»irhiit ipf 

^^^lkr Vnn \Y«kp‘ 

\ * 01 i(| \ 

I^rcderk W. Prftii, AM.. SiMtiry rujtl 
Pnitv liiHiUnh^ Pr^Niklyii, 

N Y UViiK III ?»hifr \ 

Henry S PrUchcH Tit 1) , S^'l),. l.KD, 
I'n t ’;trni ai" ViiMu^laUun (nr ilii' 
nf Ni'u Viifk 

(*H) ‘>)t).f rifp^/ i*i4lrqr Ahin\nt 

,l '?>pn-yilhjr|/ri' J 

Wyllya RpiJr. A M , I)J) V^JiiiK JV««f»^Nir 
p.fPhil rui>l J'.lhi* ( Imirhi r i ’fi|~ 

|i K'‘. - Ml! i 

ffiuri h r V I 

John F \ Mi Vrini'i|i;il, Tnlilir 

Jvhiwil " Si Ai*rK t 11 }| ii^pitrh Iv- 
Jul ^ 

1 Wlipy, I'h 0 . \’ri.fr'<i-i.ir nf 

, Vn , •\f i nllijji' ^ \ Ohnir ) 
lltnry A Hu^cr. l*h |l I'n^ A.->4,r 

tlV’H ill* JV v l»» ‘mI 
li-y/ , * "iilumbu I i /*nx^h » l 

W CiRfj^on Ryan, Jr A H . Iv«lii<innl 
I S liiit* 'if I ^iMi'HiMn, 

Davi^ ,Salnion. rrHi'i|*ri! 'rf'*uiuii,' riiMiiri^ 
Swairi'' *. W'iJi *» irt /.‘wy/r^A 

A^/Jir //l f' 1'7 7 ‘ 

Frank K Santltfr^. 

WrihlAmni ) t*)ku*\ Tpfpkji, Kjiii. 

< U fj ) I Iff ■* 

Peirr Sandiforrt. M >' VU U . bi l'inr in 
TAii' M iin*h**>^''r 1 mvii-^nv, 

I UfiUiiA 1 7Vii I'f (II 

/ f S',?, f h k 

william SaniipfR Ki:n.rUorou(i;li, I'li U . 
IJ |) m„ W ill'll rl< Ip >’ I IIP 

Mr-iplv. 1 \\ rjttrrr 

f llfFi !<i T 

Jarrirtf A U Hthpfi?r, 1*N ( ) , Up 1 1 , 

ill ill, 1 |%iS^ l«H lilM*' 1 ii 'IiImM\ 

JVi^>4*|in4. i il I\tJ>jhrhuu 

Myrtin T AM I’nTiiih iil, Tin* 

Si uiM» r U*t C<prl-i, NrW A nrk 

TiU' 

Car) E ^ed^hoffi PIj D, nf Pjn)- 

rhii)i'>i^Y iaii'l ih-jrh i*f Hn' liraiioalk' 


CnUrKi', SlrUr I’nivornily nf luua. 
(/Ni;r/in/i)[;y; 7'imlirf’,* 7’nw^fl.) 

Morgan M, Shbedy, I^iLJ)., llp‘rlor, Sr 
JnUhH Churrh, Allntniir, Pu. ■ Kx-Prvi- 
hh’iU C’liUuplii* Simiuu r ^’linnl uf Amrr- 
i*'u (Utnwin (\Uhifir (’Itnrrh nmt th‘ 
l*iMr ftfv! i’nnirhml ,SVAfpn/,) 

John R. Siftior, Pli.D., IViih'SHPir pif niifinrir 
liiirl Kiiglhli l.ili'niHirc, OniviTHily nf 
Hipf'lH'>'tPT, [(/utvtrfiift/ Iff Ilftrht^h r.) 

Edwin E. SloBfion, P)p-1),, IMitur, The In-- 
fhja lull fUf Ni’W Yiprk (’ily. (SluthtU 
/.i/p , Auurtran Kurlumd ) 

Anna Tolman Smith, S|ii'rj{iliKt in I'Miini- 
H'iii, r Ihiri'jiii III 1‘>)ut‘nlii]ii, WiiHli- 
iiiRlnn, !)<'. I .ViiliPiiLnl S'yjilfms vf 
Aifirmliiiii j 

David Eugene Stnllli, l*h Ik, Mi.l)., Pph 
(i ly.nr Ilf MiilhrmilUrM, 'LN'HI'Iu rn (’nl- 
I ’iilimiln-'i I’riivtTMly (7o/nc/i in 
Atnthrmnfir-'iA 

Henry Rompna Smilh, AI.A., Pr(ifi'*'.tf4pr nf 
I'Mijcjiiiiifi, rjiivnr^ily nf Alniirdji hIit, 
Jjigl.'nnl. (Sihiifnr^hip^ } 

Noble D SmllJifion, 1) A , fil.-H , Ihni-'lnir, 

WiixlipiiKinii 'irii) l.cp' i'liivi’Mily, 
iriKlnii, V{i, I ir/p/nnr/hiii unA hr i'fii- 

tfroith/ ) 

Yales Snowdeni l,L,TK Vrnhh"ihr nf Hii^- 
l»»r^N iihd I'nliiiinl Si’ii'in'i', I'niM r^ity 
Ilf Ssiulli ( ‘uniliuu, l f ‘nn i.r-iify nf 
(\iriiliU4i ( 

Henry N. Snyder. DJ.ufM , I’p^nliMit 
nf WiilTiiril I'nili gi', S[i:irl;iii1iurg, SA ' 

(iriifffrp/ I 

Leverell W Spring, D.l) , Pnifr'^^nr nf Iji^r- 
li.i|i (rill pihirr, /'imnfu”', illi.ilrH I'nh 
h'lji', W jlliurihfnnii, (iri/Ziam^ 

I 'n/Ki/f I 

Edwin E Slovens, A M., Srrn'kiry Ln Pn ‘«i- 
iliiiL NVnOiiDMlipii I’liivi i -iikN , Si-allli*, 
W i D'lpliinp/hiri r^nivri<n/v.) 

J W. A StEwftfi, 0 0, LO.lk, Oinn and 
PrnfKiiMiir nf I 'lirHiasa i'hlni7i, UnrUi^ksiiT 
'PIihiImhu N'U uiiary. 

01*71111/ .S'rnnfinrf/ I 

John Tftppftn Stoddard, VluO., L'rufrmir nf 
( 'la ini ‘fry. Miiiili f 'nlli Rr. fiSmiM f 'n/- 

/f'Tjr I 

W. E Slone. IJi 0.. Op'Ni'h'nl nf Piintui' 

riiiVir'iilV (J't/rdur /'mirr^/hp) 

George M. Sirailon, IVi.O., 0^nfl‘l^^^nr nf 
lMr1inlij^*\ . rnivrpiily nf f'ulirnrni.'i 
( 7’i dr I j f, Vtflurjffin^fud 

George Draylon Sirayor, l‘)i O., PrnfnhMir 
nf liilni aiiojui) AiUiMTiiilnilinii, A’l'iii lp 
I'n rnlh^i', ('nl)niiinii I'liivp'tHUy. 
(Tnnmwjj nf Tnir/irrn; JVnlii.) 
t) 
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John Stfong, M.A., F.R.S.li.i llceU)!' of lln‘ 
Montrose Acadomy, fkjotlo^nd. [Edu- 
cation in Scolla/ul.) 

William Seneca Sutton, LL;D., Dean of Lhe 
Depnrtiticiit 0/ Education, 'I'lie univiiN 
si ty 0 f Tcxnu - ( J/crbert jSp^uer, ) 

Henry Suzzallo, TIkD,, Vroimor of iW 
Plillosopliy of Kclucfttlonp Tcnrhenfi 
Coilcge, tioliimbiii Univnrsay. ('J'opiw 
in Educational MeUiod.) 

Fletcher Hnrper Swift, PluDo. Profrwor, 
History of Educntion, UiiivetHily of 
MinnoaottVi (iScAoof /»'unWa,) 

Alvnn A. Tenney, Ph.T)., As^i^isbmit Profmor 
of Sociology, Cotuinbm HinVL'Tniiy. 
[Sociology.) 

Helen L. Thomafl, Sccrokfiry for EdiicAlionUl 
Work of the Ntttionnl lloArcl of Uio 
Young Women's ChrisLiun Ahwp’ui- 
Lions, New York C^ity, [Educadimol 
Work of the Yount? 

A^fiociVifious.) 

Joseph A, Thompaon, Bev., D.IY, Prmdi'Ut 
of Tnrkiu Gollrge, Tiirkio, AIu. ( 5 ‘arA*io 
College ) 

Joseph S. Thornton, P.A., fonnerly of Uni- 
veraity C'nllege Helumi, lAuulon, Kng- 
Ifiiid. (Private jS’cAonf^.) 

Edwaril Bradford Tllchenori D.fle,, i*h,D.i 
LL.D.j liiLt D., Huge ProfcHttur 0/ Poy- 
chology In tho Oindunle Si’hotA, ( 'utiipH 
UniverflUy. (Topics in J^syciwlogy^) 

Rudolf Tombo, Jr , Ph.D., Atwoeiulu Proftti- 
6 or of tho Germanic ljuigungcs find 
Liter ulurca, Dwetur of llio DinilaehivH 
Ilnus, Columbia University, (f/mmiri 
UTiiucr^iticB.) 

WUlIam Turner, Rev., R.T.D., Profi^HHor of 
Plulohophy, Catholics Univorwily of 
Amejicn, Wnsliingioii, D.C. (EoaecP 
linua; iSc/Lolas(icim ami die »ScJiDf)hncn; 
Vincent of Beauvais; William of Cham^ 
peeux ) 

Lyon G. Tyler, LLD., Proaident of AViHinm 
aud Mary Gallcge, WilUumfiLwrg, Vii* 
(IFi/h'awi a?ul jUary College.) 

AdslaLde Underhill, A.B , ABgovinle ULrUTianj 
Viwsfir College, (Vassal Co//ej?i7.) 

Monroe Voylilnger, D.D,, PreiMiUmt of 
Taylor University, Uphiucl, Ind. (Tay 
!or Uniuemly.) 

J. W. H. Walden, l^h,D., formerly IiislrUctof 


in Diiin, llarvonl Vnivmily. (Dm- 
vin-sUy of Uht)iU^ } 

Boohor T. WaBhlnglon, A M., LL 1 ),, Prm- 
Hpali TunhoHifr Nr^rnmJ mid IruliHirinI 
liintilule, CTu^'dirgrr AWm^jf nnd /n- 
diiBfriol I n^sdl wfr . j 

Oaborn WeicrhmiBC, M A , Pri»fr*r' 4 ^ir *d 
ICngli^li and Natal rni’wrr-* 

wly (Kf/urofum m /A^Jr^in; 

litlHaUion m Suuih Afarn l 

Foaier Wauon, M-A.. LiUdb, VTiifi-r'-(»r 
of iMlUriilion, I’invrrHiy f*<iljege rd 
Wuli-Wp AlM'ryj^VWYib, \Ynh h tTir/fT?r»» 
in EnyUfsh Efhinitufn»( iJv^fnry 1 

HuUon W abator, IMi \ ) , id S«»rijil 

AnLhni]Nilogy, I'liiM rwity of 
(A'f/uriiitnu of Pnrndoy I 

Samual Weir, PhD* Than nf Ihr rVilh^< 
of Ldmrai Arl 4 M. l^rthnU WKFdi’>jin V"ni- 
vetTiilv* iT/infphra^fust; (r\ iL T'lnri,- f" 

Guy MonlroBO WIdppfe. l‘li |> . 

rif bjiinrnlLii »md 1 * 1 mh , 

C'nriu’l) rinvc’r/^jl\\ iTi*jnr^ lu /'•'V- 

Molvlit Jolmeoit WIilic. PhD, 
Profi^umf 'ruhim' 

N''w nrlmiiN, I,.j| iTuhnr t nurr^ 
Hity.) 

Caleb T. Wlnchemlor, L,|I,D , Pr«dcM<T, 
Eni^liKh LiU^rnturi', Wr^ihymi l*niYir“ 
ally, ^Tldllh’lll\\ n, (’tin 11, iWrtltifafi 

ffuiij r.niij^ ) 

Roborl; A. Woods, A M,. ILml of ill" 

l\iul 111 Hit ni, Mu-Hft iKdrir^n^vuttl 

Wink of jSViTHd Stnicm* ti(2\ ) 

William U, Woodwnnl, fiinnerlv Vndw^ir 
of JCdumlifin, rinv^rfiiy i>f Jjvrrfkful, 
(/fenrn»»nijn nmf Kduniluni,) 

Robert M. VorkoH, Phd)., AKHiNlaiif Pro- 
fi^ur Ilf (’ompnralivi* W>rlnilMpy. 
yard ITnivemly. (Tru/n^unJ 

Albert H, YadoT^ A.Tl,, Pri?<iiliiil of SljiU^ 
NomuaI ScIkhiI, WliilMvider. Wn* (/t'r- 

/arui iSciiimia,) 

Lovl E. Young, A M,, Aw^irirtfo Pm/i '7*1^41 r of 
llinUufy, lUnh AgriniUurjd i‘olh^i\ 
l/Ogaii, Pudi. (Af/rindfi/j’til Cfdirgr of 

r/hili,) 

Julius C, Zollor, Af>A>, ]),!)., Pri'^ideiU nf 
Uuivi^rjuty of LSigia Hfumd. 'Tniriiriia, 
Wanh. (t/mvemfy n/ Smmd.) 
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poLyreciinics. iokouh .t miii" 

1m n m l^niilun 

p^Mrihrrr' diii| iMuhi^Irul M|iir,it|i,ii 
Aihl n-piwfrtiimiJrf fnir 

\r\ M (*«r Mm 

li' 1 1’f ."JJI'I i iiMMiH rn;j| jKimuiiti 

T^r unm* i’i nrriHlinS^if i^ijil injn 

iri ul 

li-^linl |i> f^nrjTni if* K'S'M? , 

vniif'n in l'w*K i»wr ilir (^il) i* rlnnr, »i 

jiUci' (nr j^Mjuihr ^U'l -j rviUrM' iiiMif* < lii' lUin* 

Iri'ir. IlMi I 'nil" I Tin* 

nn^rii.if |il i>( t ?tnif’ i t4\ [imv i-fi^ 

^fiif nriiiNxI 'a^ 

MJi^ /'ir ;iN>i i|n^j|rijM»l jTnir^ih njhl'T 

ill'* Srim-iM' jinil ,\rl Tn t^ni 

inriv^lnrhl ^ t’* 'I Mj' 

/ifrivTipl i.ii >iT VV Hrui/1 r ^ in »lf? Sif^h ti^i^l 
rm^hUn’ni ,i*} Mr^ lls.iJ^.|ijr |«hi^nhn^r' n!rri 
for «i^rnl irilMr<njr>H arnl (iif 

rmI tef'iniiii »<f I'lSffrfr yimMN Mf 

Wklll^'T U*<fK ?3ii' !%''*« 

Iwl' J Ml' I^T '!! I 'Prlinir^l 

f *n!lri 5 »\ dJj'l ?)'*« Ill* ( 'iil|i ji'‘. ft 

R>r'l(tt<\bj| Mjr I 'pr*i( i*,’i J Tl*»* 

([ffiWlh HU'l Mp I < I^i nf Mjr |feJjUl‘ [ liuir i; T»ii|c|Jf n 
Wri^ f iS^ l';irMihijil 

I'lnri^im ai\ nn iftlnrli 

ill** rh,jr#SiiMrf (s^rnh I'f rills'll uf 

III*' UMi*|»M| |li(?4^fii ^ l»* Ikt iJi i'uSril In lliir |iri|* 

Yl njw ’S f|i Wi33in», JUjblrfh- 

Illi4, lijn W^fkili^ ^fl^ fl ,sl(<| ojh‘ r 

[iijr|Hv,tn. \ *rij|!ri? iM^arrl wat 

iVnftl*^ HiinlriiliiihMrH niitl iht- 
iHli'iiJi) nf niy cnmlKiiiK^ t»f 

Mfiivwrht' Tn Iai ih' l^MJ^1'p'^ m( \\w 

(ij«MnlJi||l|Ln‘' f'M iM li^n %V?)4 IVilV' 

h rluMi Mif' i 'lHSl|rmk*'M'' ('m Im iUr Nnrilirrn 

r»ihlri l^iilr M Ijn* 

Ii'iIhi.miI *»f el JhU(!iiv*^r iirif Pufllur 

(iiii'h Mini' r l^ril T^iniiinni 

u iinimuii ami f Acn< ' a*'*' 

TUi*r^i ^ M'>' {[li)jl'i»>'l|1 nrf ijir- IaiImIhIJ ( I'llhlV 

f 'llMllM? (*i! 1^? n iji,< ;l'ff|if| |f| J 1 lb* 

I ('"'h I ".hMU*"iI vvojqi rfililldnlu 'I 

iki [Avin* Ilf Mir f'inll-i1 tinjiVf f liMjjfi, |b;ipri| hi 
)||V|r n*^T4l / UnjUii IAViTJ lllT' ri)*|^ Jll'lMinl 

nitil fl'lnilhip-UA^IVA H'j 11 In*' |«^lvh‘r'|lH|l''rt 

In I 'Mine'll ^41 Ami llm 

f unji nmlrr llir ruiilral nf liir* 
wininluii (‘ii^inlv (^uin>il 

Afhr ejrl nf IS^J K'hffllc'S llrAfull 
Hji If* liMwrn il^r WiJilk rif Ib^* fwl^kcbnnrs 

Tuu r li I 


IVir I'llufiiiirpiiftl ijurjiomt wftfl lo kIvo 
uiHinirl'ifin in nriM nmi arirnn* hh Applioa In 
liftiiflirr.ifb, IrntIr'H, iiriil liUHinr*w^ md to flup^ 
pli irirril Ihrriri’linilly Ihr prmlir'ftl M'ork of 
Mm' 'ftnrk^iio]); lu pfovjdo puidn? Ii'cLutl'b, 
Mirnrii 4, fiinl inii d'iirii'*, nnij In afTnnl n()|i[)r« 
Iiinilh'i fnr HtHiml nnrl |i|i>ki('aI nrrrnlinn, 
l'nj»lf ni^\v\^n jtml Ivyrniy-fivi' ni'ro 

to Im* rnlinii h’<I, miil »*ninll fiT*! roiiM Im rlmruf**]. 
Till* iiialilnlrH liinih'd llir* ciilrankp al liraL In 
llku'M' plMilnnhk nnly Vklio wrfr rtuHinriilli prr^- 
pnrorl Iri jirnfiL liy llir riiuNi’^ On llu* flonnl 
pid*' many nf iln* jinlylfi liiili'i mrly jiruvnii rl 
jivinin*»«imw. iilnyinH fnlib, I'xrorhions, cUvli' 
p+niii'i, niitl iinrmToiin wirirlirn Hprnrn? njn 
1.^1 in .iimiiftlly ilir t*' 11 8*^ jil«i‘ II ividi’ rsipniiHioiij 
pinl prc-vTii iho in^lrudlMn rivngt'H Irnm 
« rnifuiimlirjn Murk rilniii( trcluiirnl llnon fni* 
nrnl nirb from l)m rlrmciiUry RidionlH 
up hi mnl< ri^rinluftio mul ju^lK^'^duiUn uiu- 
rMly Mnrk- Tin* fiilluMinff lypi*a nl «t*litJoh 
titf' prffinbf)' fn fifty Mrhufilft fof* lioyfl ft lid 
itirlt, fiiluT pyinmlftry hdumla «f ii mmirrn 
i\ |K', nr If J’luiirnl rnnfiniintiipri BrliriDlH Riving 
I Ml* ur liirff' yrara' «nrk; 1^*1) clniiiPHlip i*i*nli" 
Miny r*rr Rirb la unmll r]mi.frv 4 Innliiii^ trriin 
to Nilw niMiiUiK; (•() Inuln rlriMm; (I) 
R'liMal rtiwjhi^ in ^ini-rnt', immunRt*, rlr,, for 
pnpjirt rnRiiRf'il (hiniiR Ihn dny in wjlRi^frirn- 
iMR ifrru|i7Llinrii; f'lj tlav Irrliiilrnl hrlinillj, 
^dinnJ!» nl nri.i «inl commi jn^ Dnsi- 

iipf'rniii, wlnP'piim\t*lr' j (0) univt?raily work, 
mnny u^arlmr^ in Unw dcpurlinohU rankinH 
IwlPTi in ilir rnivfruUy ul 
llip aliid»'nH hririR ftdmUtrd lo ihn rjcamiria- 
linnrf fnr di'j^rm. Mnny o/ Cim nnlytrdiidcfr 
lUt^ inilmftUiy wilh H^vcrid induift- 

III nnrl nrrnmd bnulnji and Rivo irvitrijc^ 
linn 111 nppri'iihppri ftinl lon'iiion papKPil in 
xHti Knuc\TinSv) 
VoriMii’UilInT in llu* lirlli of rdufflliuil 

ftp' ftrrftliBf d l>v kliUrrmil imlyirn’linlrff accord- 
lug hi Imd d<'fntiM»0 Tm* pulyUThumK now 
nr'fiu* nranrj frnin lb' lioftnl of Kilnratioii. 
i(fiili r i)(r Tifv I‘ftmp|if«I riiftnlfffli «d, «nd 
fruiii U*p buolm fiiuiitv (’ouncd tmvrinh 
ttfll'ifO’fr. billl>fiMK>*f j'lp I iiiol from mirno Imlidfili 

ryiiiipiinii ^ a in) Ruil*b, Tin’ pidyipi iinip^ hii* 
('OiiMnl lo h arh aliiibnin f'lM'li 

>vftr TlnP’ arr ii-m' i'|i‘>i'n poiyuicluiurt in 
bjmlom fli follow'* lijaiifTwiu Tolylrpliinp; 
liirklf f'k i.’nlbRo, lioniutth Hoad Pulylpplinn', 
t:iiy of bunion Onlli-Kr: l.oriilon t’olicBt*; 

Ntiri)i«ri»pio« Jihlilnlp; Norilu'rn l^olyUdw 



POMNIOY 


I’JXHt I.AW AMJ M»r< A riox 


nic: llrfii’nt SI. rolyfcnliiiic i Snlllfiwcilfrn 
Polyteclmic; Woulwicli Polyli'pliiiit; Sir Jiilm 
iinl iuitr 

In lliK Unitrtl i\\\) U i\\\ n nrrUMnniiHy 
naptl for irifMcM nr Hnnitri’Unu'Til nf 

a BPCOiidftry Krail« lliut nrn qiiani-pulilir in 
clmraclcr. For Uioao, nm Imoi'hthial liOi- 
UATION. 

Hco Adult KDUrATinN; IIkhant, 
lltian, (iuiNTiN; IIdMiihiok, J<pmiaii, Lmn- 

BOJii KdIJCATIOS INp loNUON, llNnEUHirY 
oe; TKt'llJJlUAL FluUATION. 

Ro/flfancva: 

Cciitrn) Ciovirniiij? X\nm\ v\ lljn IjinJnn 

r'linntiOM 

L'nulnnJ, lUiiirrt ol lMl»iralifiii .Spyrml lir\bfrix. 

Vol II, pji. The Lornlim i'ttfylrchuMf In* 

flliLUej- (LoJuldn, 

IIOOKJ, I'!. M. Quiutin (Irnmlnn, I'HWl ) 

Lnntlrjn L'oiinly ('’oiinnl Amn/fil 

Sadlfti, M IC Cnr\(tmmtiffn in afut 

Ehewhrrc CMiiiiiOi<'«h*r, 11107 > 
filiAiv, A I^oiidnii 1Nil>lrT]inir >1 nrip| INfOd'* l'Alnec9, 

Cvnlury Maffczmc, A’u) XVUI, |tp IDl) IJ'-- 

POMNEY, FRANCIS — Hun Lsoiui-M h 
\JmVEli«AUH. 

POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, 
CAL — Fcvnnitrd Ly Uu» C^ih^rnKolioiniUHis 
SniUhcni (jnlifuniin luu! npnu'il in [lir Tall nf 
18Hfl. T)i(‘ EriJwili of llii^ cnlli'Rn in of 
Us oriftiu luvl nlmosl couiidnlt' fur 

ninny yenrri upon (ho iKMinfrirljoriH uf nu'ii uf 
juodiTftlo ia ii pioni'iT m-riifm hm iifon 

no lull Ic The lira duo U VO fiuitls imw tolal 
$r)‘10,(K)rt, tU« hull ill ttpi^poRUU' u vnlnn uf 
5221,300, l)i(i o()iri|imniil 807, 7 31), mill (hr 
(olnl ft sac Is aiiproxiiiiiUnlv Slh"iO,(HlO. Thn 
builJin^a are niiio in numlirr Tlin rrniiiMiH, 
ivLhielic Mi\, mi\ IMnnnhnnl Ihirh, roui- 
posing groiinda of lOO urmn (‘xlml, nm 
fliluftlod iiL (lift foriL of Mt Hun Antonio Tlir 
mviaQvan is oiimppnl i^iirnuliv for work hi 
biologicril ftaienro, noH^DUHiiig 2S0,(){K) lioOlogiral 
apcciincns nncl nn iiorlinniiiu of 201), 1)00 HlirriH 
of pluiita. ThicG BciuuUric jimnuvlu iire^ puh- 
lialicd in thnnUcrrHlH, rca pro lively, of cnnioiiiic 
hotftuyj onloinology, mul nuLroiioniy, T)ir 
colletc ia cQCcluriiUQual uivl lUiu-Bcclnriuu Uu 
cnrojImciiL ja IDll was 3KL aliiilrnh in Urn 
four unilcrgradufilc classTU Allilinlcil hoIiouIh 
of muuic mid of art, and ilcbign uro coiuhiotrU', 
Uio propurutory hdIiooI Imu boon diucoiidiiuiMl 
Tho fnenily numbers 38, tho iihitiini 130 

M. E, CJ. 

PONDICHERRY. — Soo FiiiSNCii Cono- 
NiKH, Education in. 

PONS, — Hfio Nktwoub Byhtkm. 

POOLE, JOSHUA {Jl. lfl‘10). — All Eiik^ 
lull Hcliooliuustcr, Hiiliauar of Clnio Ifufl, 
CambridKQ, where he f'radiiaLcd M.A. Prom 
bho Eiiglish Panmsus iL appears tlmt lio kept 
a privato scliool in tUo hougo of Fruuda AU 


kinsrm al llailVv, Mnrri' 'i an 'MTrM(r->dr^ir 

IVndr iMT** I In* amlu»r »»f 1. . i /I'-’jr*- 

nr ft tShurl li nv/^r /r 7^ 

I** fhr jfid nij 

liir 15 #jr u / i 

VW jAr MYid 

l^nra^rn mlh fnpjf ^iVflrrujf 
S7ihj/<rS^^ 

d piirHninn'U 'U m 1 b**' 

im fari' \u nf 1 

Inili rJH'fiy/' J W III whub -JH'jMihir 

nork, lh»‘ Jiffh r- i^K'Tro^T 3^ hnl 

iinl apiki'^itr !•! L'l^r I 'l * aj .V 

lixf Ilf " TJo* ^iriri^ip.dh n of 

ill (llIM Mlhpihllli: id ^ I* ’"’’r, i' 1 i>\ 

IH KIVI’IJ mid a Wid' nrr^ii HI*.! 

Mntilidi prhf (rv An " Aiplj.iil ^ 

hildtM ' pri u» *h 'I ih"* UiTim pm*. •‘1 

nliirli 1 *^ di^ jdf d in1t< t 4 .rii^«ri*, itljd, iU Ii* 

rfdl\ iirraiigf^d, Ri^ mu ’ah'*' and nf 

phruM-^ nud ipminhuiu apphipii l*i dho 

iiiriMiH firiJi»^ 

liifTtun'ir^ >./ Vitnui't'jf 

POOLE, WILLIAM FREDERICK 

IKUK Anii'fn .Ml hlrriiiui. v^-n 

fniiii Valr I’nlbu*' ni I'^M UJuir i ,>inj4h;,| 

in inlbue 111 ' liLjiUnn iJ !bi' ' 

ill TiiUv," niid ah' nduMi iLK' fp-i ^jr nf 

Ptllrufimi l"?!!' lu'^ P 'h"in}il p^lL* 

111 JSlM, 1 p\ ^dll'll )(" n '!• vurll 
lb‘ wjiH aiiM'Mliil hlif iniin M Hf !(' -tMti 

AlUnmm in I'a'll, Ul MtiAn *U Mrs 
nuii'ili' l.itirnrv nI Kipinnii fiMin I ‘'*.7 an 
Ijlirariun nf ila* Ih'Mppn Alb* i^-irnHii fa«-ni 
hi l.SOI), 111* firg'Uii^i'd (In' liLi'^rn ^ >i' W..Arr. 
Iniry, 1'i‘iin , S( Jiihndpun, Ya , Mid 
Miih*! ; rdi^n (In' librarv <*f lb*” rmii d 
N'ihul Araih'iny nl Ann and (b^* Ni a)»litv 

Lihmy 111 (‘hirjiRij Ih' iniu rmi'idM?' fpajnd- 
iTs ijf Ilii' Aiiii nriiii I.iLran A^ 'I'linnii r ), 
iuid fur jn'M'ral yiuni itn |airriid<nL Mu 
pnhhenVionTi inrhub' iht' /ioJdr nj (*.r l)ir(|t>a'< 
(irif'i (lS,i7). n ininihi r nf wurku mi Iftn iinaii 
luHLory, iirnl iminv iiain’r*! lui hbrari •‘tnijrrp. 

\V s M 

POOR LAW AND EDUCATION I'Jin 
InrgM nimmnl of vhiUi paM)nTi’'ni in KhijJhU'I 
iumI Wrili’H hiiM k»'|il PpH-r l.nw (iinrdnmu 

eoiiHinnlly tiNX'im^ nf rktniMlinind pniMriini 
Though llw iiuuihtr nf tdilhln u 1 H ipi id 
rrliid ban rriiiNidi>rably fal|i-ii muw ih^ii, 

Oiny lllUllhmd dlMIJHMl, flm lulnl p(iU kp'^pu 
Ndinr'wlitrn in Ihi* lu IghlinrllPUlil id a, tpieirlrr 

nf ft iiiillirMi iiiifl niiiniihih ii frnni 2,'i In ,|il i^r 
rent of (hir wliiile voUiiiir ul |jau|HTir>rii An^^r 
1871, hiiwi'ViT, fluTf wa'i a gn ai ((ghi^ruing 
up of ftiliiiiiiiNiratiiiii nitli n gard in nuidiiur 
ridii'f, find llie hiili'^f*iji|r‘iii iju ri'nxe liwn frlatvi) 
wholly lo iliiiL Ha^^ Tlii’ children remMiig 
iniluDr ridirf liuvo ean-Hiderulily iiifri'ani il 
TUu Iftictil lignTeu, given iii the U«i rujKiri id 



J \W \\M ’t .lU * ,\4 H'N 


( ,>■,■•'» *'Wu 1.1 It-i-jK! an 1?ii { .j 

X,T, 1 I'O'' 'f -Pij p tbr-r/ SU 

(rh"f57‘f<rj wiiflrr, fi PI^JFP 

,ri ^r<'-r atjKll^.T 7»rj<l 

j'3s \\ I.'il-l}? ir 

Kli Ij^rir t [,u hn , fiiVr jnv*. S r tgc-t Ifi-iKY 

■■ I'll,?- 'f ;n!trjT,-ig a7. in *N 

■4 ihru r II J r |,i3j( 1|1 r 'j 1 j tr f,i ji ^ i f r 1 1 r 7 iut-" 

Id i f <’ 'JJli'iil Ri .r ^ 1 1 r I ''VO '■j’t f ^ ii *• 'I 'il 

3 fjr 4 <3 1< xt1 J'lTU f4 ^ ^ t fi* iKfijiiSirV ii' ISr 

'}^u^ pij^i ui^ ^c-1 m i i| j'l (lf-:T 'I B < ■" if a a,|"i’'(V'?|| 

7K 'Bil<r1 •jii- '|i^TiiiirPj';i'’l4l 7i 

ith fi'llf*^J '\l.ih T-f’^'i^iJ ■'« T) rji 1,0 111 li ij>-1 i 

id*rfl3^?'i.g wqlti t*^^t Law H4u<^- 

r^*'' <»* r '0 ' ..iJ' *1 !,■> Li ,ii*,,i i> jlufTtN- 

tl T\h J ?"■. ill’'’''-J 1 Tf .'P •j-'-f ij 'Or iinlJJr 

Hfr'}.ir il^’U'- ' tlTtfi’'! I'lJ J3lg/-lj 

1 .0 ijilT, '„r frjJr,li IOp ' f I JL"*; JTi(« 

JO ..ij-f ri1 ruj jlai?! 

’I'nJ 'p '>|<^<’'< .1 1 

fnOJ 'I 

2 J uL^ 1 ■^u.f ll«|w..i,jn n-l B^i Ijjfll 

I » '*1. a* * IjH I id tO p 5 9 d' ir;} If f * '* RJ‘(0 <*<• 'p^TiVf * 

ll,r KidflilT’ 7r oiV J.it Mit n ,i7f *1 i Jp^l iBjif f-J 

^t\ ].f-Tii ij"/'' jP ^ a>rt a'd"* Id r fM-i-x fi-r pf npH' 

IVfl-l Ifi'f-' t 9^'^ tri •'p'Lf d'll JoiimT 'iTJ ! 

(nB^g i h ' si-n-A p n j'ije; nn" fi- 'tui Id 7^-^ IBjp- 
\ ^il^’il -' D^, .\s ij 5 ki'J,'9p^V h 

h 5^'7 'iri Lji-'llin ^UTlII 4‘'L»'' fjv'jl J?"i|Bli‘(T,'Pil 

|{kB f iUpp" l^|'•^0}K-ll mi Jtniiir S'liSl l.inha'Di 'jn- 

?l!l !d| <r-.r«-4,,i irL,l]ih(P N Uvl U» 

I Idf r iPit ifllli UKrrtii d'? 'olaBolj' 3»'it<*T JuJSi 

flViJ ra-f Ba9ljrwi lfi<' ( l-di JH i ♦iJ Odi' rlP-B-nal 

O-i 1J«»W ii> tii j3,d' Ilii-aJ'l Kif 

*9^*^ firvtrial 

fiM*9ippn^ Ji'il IViMk irlfUisT 10 'm A a r < » 
»<p9r«irri^ r 0'i!i<':3*.J«Hi^ ;w.’X Ktt 

UiT'H flinK t Bi-I jWMdNf JlSjKl :!lfjl| (f'u 

f)r!|p»j|1«s wailld r«r^jd4?dl Hm iUr |r^ir|as-d^ 

HiPTi a|f.rHi|fr" 

IJH'iO wd-pp, I4i*l -i-il-f-nBd tj ajrjBil I^KMI 

jw^ir IfsW hP'l'Pi^fllPi'ff' Pii'f |iJ\i| 

Mwi'ii’H t'lfllkidi') r ll I'll Stji* lai'W’fl! < iUVf rtipni ll! 

lUirtffI iMial j^fTnf t?sMr jtt'ljMilM fiiaAl 

’u*.«jM rh'd \a^ nlffn-irit cff Ml#" f'^dlAirtalinil 
rpupiirifin^f’ *<f i|jf* rtdunril, Blim lU%* 

rMiUdl V fjcfr k'aUh-'Mmpiti, whirli h«Al 

^Kp‘i| i^rnhH 7 Nt Uw lr()p>lila|hurAf»i 

Ili^U Hh'f' laHrlli r»\rr Im Unanl 

k>1u< II* 3W3L ui* 

f)|Hrt>r#| fqjl'* f«r fr*»|4* IwiPdR H 

niul Ufir ill *if rt lllliril HieiiMlUl’lKtiAt flMl- 

rf^i’iMiia: ffiini Ml*' )L»jar<l nllll iii- 

^'mUhp frw n rhJi**l ijir |i**w 
* v# r, grivi ni* 4 l*v >«ilMii!nirv ti.7&t4*dfMtiiiiki« nn*l 
r)*J~l'virig |a«^ Milner t'liildrifli, hn«l 

m i M l^-fiifr l‘HM 3plrtr#"i| Mn^liltW'lvrat lllMltTf ihn 
iniuii Ilf l1**' huarfl Hn |iMliUr i[«|rrili' 1 ltary 
►folhJolTi III iir*l*r U rrrii^jvn fmiH ilm 

TinUiiiml r^r'liniii^c. 

'I'lifp rrirn 111 rxm 1^11 nf Ilii^ HV»irin nml iIm- ilujnl 

miMiiiriiy (M cjAlutiiiiciii aikI jiiHir Inw Auilioriik^n 
iiijiY lH* lr«TlK\r n\i liy nruinR Mio 1i»riil 

imliiie uiUlianlM^i rc^'iinia-iMblc fur ibc HilmUiirt' 


S^«-K 1A\V AMI lliLf AllfiN 

IjtIj.iTj M«r-,tr' >j?inMl|.fl IJUmIj JuMp'iVtI TIkt#' 

iS'P T id#' « nf fmjvly 
l■■'.♦T<'‘■‘4el'i wti*! »iiU»^v iUp^iivO ruMn- 
fOPf P.nii,3rld o*i#l fllinrllPlRl*! all Mp#" 

^XUSiiiiii rK^-^d-Ti #.J PPi'Jiirvinffi' rufTllVEl Mil' 

I'hva # t *5iif’3Pl74"il ffrb<dTpJ?r^ fniblir’ rlriVrn- 
II, ui^ 1?4< lv]<l?rjg UfAITlfO whiiKqliS^ Jllv^ f^l'* 

ST rill'd ;itiO i/>i "0 TiJli *!rir( «c sarpil |iijlilir 

^»J 1 i'j7Jiiii7?i. ^rjijj Irr'jpJiif 'il 

>2' lidfTJjrid. lO IJlHfjillVil hi ^^5nMlM^ fH^ll 

1 5ii<dir}.i» If4 H. J#<||T*I Blul Ml#' 

M# 1# (il^Oi! in HipjijaI 'ii',ji<Jr i||i of j^,i«rf 

?3'I4 i'ij* 3 uDiinp’ jj» )9 J* M fiBtfim -7^ 'Rliir?! SMib 
T SiVl juMPif ATii| lopiiK'-w urnl filler 

yiiT>''i" g'lufd » fiuj' rli)]'||#ii U run^ r?’* nnl# il 
;3!!flid Mp i* Mil Mt Ifoj'mliiiTi An^iuiiifi Hufir'l 

li,j*i 'uin!# r I'l fi Arua' f^'-nu r#nirin<'l liuiio" fi«r 
•rlfiMj/iii ,^ffip ipicil III I #ii|il#irL «ii»l n Iriiih- 

i!ig (O.iji fi-i jd^i^i.r !i»'i iKijfFi will PIN vnnTMi-?i 

* nir. ;i3i >idi jii b ill 111 '1 ami iTMiiinijMii#\ for *1*^- 

frflr-# rtillilfrlf 

'I'i ii aR)MK i^uioim iii*ii?»*|^ in mii- 

tjfrlTd.Ti wiUi rrlieJPdilw I'UpdlliSi ' hlf li goiirril 

;np 4 rr 3n)Vv4 h1^»l Uuio^'i fur 

'Vnin'Mijni 1 1 jr 11 n i«f «]iiMr#'ii, Hi*Uj'l*>ift iii 

a#rii)t! nf i^ip-vr Hw T# h" f 

Ib rs Mi< ti fiiffiid (iili»i*oi« Mill Mi»^ nbirAliori 
(if #t»-iij iiprliMKr * ?#iM |«i'iiN H i‘>- nln^rtilv |ti u 
p^'%Bip rO Ml fl*r Ii';iiidl4 nf nHifr nuMMiriln <4 
Til# il#H3 jit MjlliPd' Ipnin jfiiiM rii ii'iiiii I'f A hniuifvl 
#<r f'idiMrHi 111 ii'L iiolii'^M'iJil ni’licpulfi 

AH'I Hill’ I ilil'iiHliiM WnfllMnilPil AFO rt^- 

b' for Mm’ nmjHtiPv of rrinniiiili r 
'(‘b' (UMitu uf Kiu ouUlAHir f. 

¥pbi'M#'r Inirni in ilnir uu'ii Ininir/i or liiinri|i<i 
n>l Mim imMit' rb'iiirniAF y MlmnlN, ami 
7^11 ih'Auy nil Ui'bvor Mivf, ^Uu hvo m 

«iorLhoiiii(^ rpr nllu'r lii-Titillijli*iii^ rHlnliUtiliril 
|iv ilm (liinrilirton nr rorlifii'fl fin* bical 
MN^n^rurM# lit llo.irAl. Hitm in lUin, rini nf 
r1iililr*'n Irt ittruii Mir Ilf Mim^ nml 
fiiurMA^n' in jnmr l»w ^Hl«liIiMinir'nb, i2l,73lfl 
ill nFUiidnrir'i^ at liulilict t«ii?inoiiLary 

04'|iII«o1h 

Tim Tiork of lilt* iwii A\ithoriMr« is lln'rrfnra 
viT> rH|HTinlly aiiirp Mn* 

lUirird nf 1‘^UicAlion Iiah irtkrn uvi^r Lin* dtily 
iif |ijr<|wciiriK I'vm lhnsM(* |iriiir Inw arlitmlH for 
tt'liirh Mir (iiinriliaA>^ nri' ilin^cUv rcMpDiisililc. 

P^r L&w AdmlnlfitraMon. TIuk IhIhiuiiiL up 
in Mm liih^ mill \ant^l rMN'riPin^ nf OuUlcMir and 
linl'por U^Im f, wliirh foriiiH^i hrRo w hart of Knjff' 
IidIi iTorioinir liiiiiiiiyjiul whiuh riuinrii vwu Iki 

miinmAniu^) lirn*. (Ar rffch'iirr IihI ) 

Tyf)<9S of liifiUlutionR. At Urn jirr^irnt 
liiim, ilnTrrorri ill*' rlid<lrrii for wliriiu Mm 
i iiiAhimii^ iiduiil hiU ff’7i)mu4l>iVity nib dtali 

ytii\i ill ilm folluviiiiK wnyn (I* f#. ll. Rerwrl^ 
imMOUIp ii|i. xx] xxiii Fi|{, JiiUm 101(1): 

ipiMJir hw miLlNinll^n ^f^ttllrlll Pm fti'li^r>f4 ii|t#> ati rs- 
frt*»ii crins' hi f4jurl*?*’/l yrart 'Hie 
nAihiifiiiripiiikif prliop4 tiUniilHnrd'lHTfnrr dvc" voluriUtry 
tk^y, uml aro imt lk«.fU.nU l*i fimvidfi ikjIiikiI nlat«s fur 
rhlfiJncpn ImIow Qvta ydtrd cif 
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I’OOIl .\ND liDl’C.VTlON 


I, 

u 


Hi llikllhww tlllrt 

OiJ lloanlrd mil wUhiri Ui»* nnioii 
iv( phivtm'ftUUly 

(fi) lliiitnItHi riuL Wllhnul llir* 

uC rllMliOAlidlLy IQin 

Childrrn Ili hrnjjl nf intlwir rrljrf 
(n) \w wlaiiUnliniMiln iinrlnr iIki 
coiilml of llie ULinnlin,iiB . ' ' 

AViirl*homw'-H hjmI intimiarlrn 3l,3vw 

II. MoLmiKiliUiil AHiliinw 

cDlnNidhm'^tiLn, lint inriui|-> 
lilK ftJV^r hn^ldUln 2,!Mrl 

iit> Dlutncl nml Hrt|K*raUi pi'ho«l«, 
rollni^n, dL'AClcriKl nud ro 
rolvIriE hij/fiM 
IP Ollinr fn'ililiiLloivfl^ 

(6) Iji fiLfllitulliiiw rinl uiKlrr Uifl con* 

Iriii of Lfifl — 

1, liujlllullmia Oir iihyAiuilly do- 
frrllvr rliildrca 

lU IInp|)llAl-)l niHl canVftJraif'Hll 

HI, Tniiiiiiirr irtduBlrisil 

hpinra anil hrhi>tiU WV5M 

iV Ollior laaLlUilinUji< HI 

ToUl 


:i3 v#a 
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«V5« 

n\ lO.dHP 


Boflrdlrig Out — Tlif’ board inR-oiil 
bns iw\U'b It) rrtiOHiniruil it Mv\ at iu isi 
a auccraahil (‘fTorL lo givo to n di'nlilotr Hiilil 
lliR frif Hilly flurruimdiii^H of « lioiiip I'nilpr 
Uio viirioUH qrdt'in ifuiuc'd Troiu tiiup to limi* 
by llio bocril (Suvrriiincjil Hoard it \n mitv 
pcnuiaflibio for chililrcn lo lip pinned by ibe 
(fimrdmrui wUli fostrr piirmlH holli within 
OTid without lliG limori Lo wliirli lliry lirloJig* 
CuiuUlinuH bavfi Iwru Iftbl lUivrw to wrviro ttuii 
Llifl foulrr priTOiiU cnii provide RUfriririil liciupif^ 
roqm, arc nt good olmmclrr, aiid not no poor 
m to be umler any lemjitaUoii lo ilrprivp (lio 
cliildrcn of proper provi»ioJi Tlirv rnUNl nut 
Imvo wany ebitdim of Ibrir own nuil ibry lount 
Hulunit lo Hiiprrvjjiinii by lioLJi lornl roiiiiiiidroa 
and Iho ivonioii InupeclorN of llio Uini) (lov- 
ornuicuL HoiircL llGgiilntloiui art* Ic^eiricl for 
tlioao "boarded nut williiii” mid tlil« proli- 
n\)\y accoaiiLfl for the greater nuirilier and leBu 
Bntiafnctory cniulilioii of tlicso ebiirtrriu 'J'Jio 
naymont rccogniaed by Iho boon I (inveriiineiit 
lioRtd is frum Lo ftv a week, — n notice- 
ably liigli arnoiint when compared wUh Uiu 
auinif paid for cliilrlreii living wutli Llieir own 
paronla* Tko cducaliciii of lUcao eliihlreti 1 h 
intniBlod lo Uio public elciuenlAry aeliuob 
where they tuix freely with olbera of ihrir own 
ngc. Tho Ciiianlimia umially HolrcL lioiiipfl in 
Iicnltliy coiiiUry Biirramidingfl, — boardiUK out 
ii\ bondau and large urbim ceulera Winn (or- 
bidden. — nncl on the wliolo the nelirinn Jiaa 
worked very well, Uimigji the number of wuilr 
able hoiiiea and auitabhi cliihlrr^ii ia iiecen- 
eni’ily amall mid Iho flyfltciii 1 h nut cnpidiln nf 
great expmwion, 

II lmnj however, oiig groat difTlcully. Tlio 
oluldrcn fiiiifih acliool nl foiirLoi'n and thn 
Oiiui (liana luwo Lo find name imuiedlau* Cout^ 
inc for Lliom so that tliey iimy sii]i]inil Iheiii- 
BOlvoa Tho girls nra afiTioHt Invaiiably mciU 

1 la ulvon ru In lliwi oliildrt^n. 

■ tiOOH oi UiOBo clilldroji nre in ccrLiflod inaliimiunii. 


to 1'^- 

T'lro*’ Hlv'tirryn 7 bt in 

grl lb< rai t'l ’eewX b"? 
tljim, Aod u«'bs)}l‘'V dill ict'inbb'^ rj ti 
iMOird ^r-r P«pft»3ki*i<l 

liaT'hWriP'dn^" .*'4 at'* a 

(Kur p'lirie 

l*v 10 *7 1. it H , 

IWKI ma, b l-p “L*?, 1 

IftnUlulipas u^«r Ui« Cnnurd ^ th^Guaid^ 
tans “ Wtf^u tbr-ibr^^i ^'I'b rbjbbrra m 
liiihru^nta iiripd"! Ih**' fr..r)ln4 *7 Sl/r 
it 14 iliiriruh fl-'* Insk*’ W'7"' rd 

ralion ifttmi^Lu'^j bv Iv <♦ U 

Iirui4r'v, fur •’'^liHipb , 'ill iV >'» lu 

i'lillagf hontr^fli , ..iifd m nrrj xiogL 

wUb CilUrd UiubiT.i?, afir r4l^Ti i‘rH-'irr<f>ly 

lo d(»*Uiigoi ffd'iirn ixr-firnK-®, wiUAlii’ tn ihe 

weirklufurr U%ii U/i^ r»ioiiib'»"r i'll rbjb 

fin'll Ml M<h rl.i-’jjs r4 p ur^fiipig^ 

luU'li rmi n'4 aind 

WiMi m lluw in^bi r rlaPMfKfti?*'?* 

f'Ai/drni JO iriJ7X^,-'?u>f ft afftiif 

ond M J n lo four 

(hi(Ur'.aiid id lofaiAfi tbiir<' 

>i'*4rri nf noil ftlbvH o?)i» 

eriit or ill. Indy pom’ in ’Rnikb^iwife 

NrhoMlrt^ ai,i| ibfpir' in f*'iuJtrTn 

Tin' gfT'rth^i iujiiiKt in <5or i 4 

iviiivllv-l\^u, autl IbMiv live 

nvemgr', Tho mnhivrir^ >'4' edl 

gtH 111 Hiow ihiiL pjKlf eur fumlrt nr- 

rangrd, dbi »|uil*tr'<l npcl 

rii'iilly nLfiffrd it* ta(« 3 M'<minard 

gora ill a go4FdAni))v<^n A Vi\ra 

(luMide llir workhwnL*^ *»! In nffuial iirllbiri, 
llio lT';iiillH flii^ ripiall^ nrnl llrt k;!iKhiM^ 

etpially umiinimiiiK >bprrfii^P«|t. Tbr rur* 

rieuluiii in r’liimuoidy ir^'^iriflrd In I he Ihrr^^ 
U'jf, and Ihe lojor Ir^'irbi'f ba.'j dr;al «il ibr 
aim lime with n dbiiml Inimf ••i rladdicu of nil 
niaeii, ami f-f htin^ibirljie 

pllll, the rlilldrrn iu PUih c irj^UPotTMrr-rH 
tlmir whtjr liiur ju Ifjr 
Hff'iiig iiu III hot ih/iri tt’nrkbou^e rhihhrP. 

WtieliiiT iiluealiiiii pruvi^bd b'f nti ihe 
preinlioni or ivlu'lhrr, ii*i In il^e majiin^y nf 
Cft84*^, the eblldrrn m »*ul lo the miMlc rlr- 
iiiejiUry aeluMibi, the wuTkhnui^o nhll them 
for the gn'sUT part nf r‘^riy vrrek day- fnr 
every i^uliirdny and Sund>ay, pnd lor bididayn. 
Ifolidiiys, iiidc'fiL arif* r^^itlu'r firfpjrnL fnr liewr- 
coiuera nri' rniiMiiiinlh loiunmg jnfrrluoiA ili«- 
ett»e Ui lUe f-bibUf'U^n 'sannlT^ pml 
of ■iiiaraiituie find Ibriu nil m di^pml idlrjt*?fi 
limber the care nf lUai fa^nriiir rhiblmimlrr 
of Llm worKloome, the ujd pao|ferr ul 
ehiinieifT. 1 iidu^firiai 1 . 1 ^ 10111 ^ t<l >3fnir}i‘ <aioi 
is lutunlly given fur ibr^ iiin«!it piari In 
blioijf niii] imlorioH, waRtloug tfinl nPil 

the III dual rial trainer ufiin nrta lia rarriakcf 
ill leisure houra. MfTuriH may mmie in knfp 
lliQ eliihlren nparl from ibe jidiill^ but ib^y 
are alw'nyii dmiined in fm| The woiii'MML 
old people, tlie wreck n of inirUlle sumI early l^fe 
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1,A\V AXD KDIICATION 


n ■< H-f' fej-jul Jirosn 

Ji i»11 ihrr- i|f». 

ROIkT, T- /nil n’’^rj| jjj 

"air;* if iH iff 

V^.i^ ^tt 5' “’j-Tr 3 I’*! $»**'' m 

^h* 3 " ■’J ■! |!' T , SiSv*' 't*^3 r-BliJ-fTT 
anrihT^ - V‘T»r? nlfiji. ^^-<1 n^h-r* t'#i 

n\3 rf'Krl!T‘'A*''’VT'« ?ll?rrltV 

\^}lhu-i^ ?.> r^-r iTid ,’ilJ X iiir'f Ti/rA il-K* 

TfrwiJ <4 ll'ATa"^ H ^rT>V irfj i» i<i <vf 1 ^rn<T 
jliitr^i ^’J'! N** -1 Jj’jM jr 

TJh’ atiT JT* w^r\ 'v^ ?1iv t Tii)i%iifnifVi.-*iiH^ 

VT M•^ -kTi A7>’n^»<iA 

|3-\<;tI*I 3,^irTk'"i< 'r.t Jiji* fD^ »''r wTlrS li?it inf rfisjjjrrf 

III ■'i Aiiif U ‘t'i'i llwr r 

ifit Hfif 'I’iJ i:,i(V'a-M /3 Sr ^ ini 

Sllfl-Nllf Til T ftiT <']fyUMv'‘i)lirbri 

nnii'lltiT f'l "i^'f IT t] iTUj 1^ 

,1 ?^|riOj w ^ 

an »• 'ijw 1*14 "'rjiM' ri Ji?7 rrf,iHj1», ildi* |vfjMr 

li^i a *3 -h^!<i ai>ri,^ ] gldt-iii }<% i3f > 
ll-jr* Mljfir -Aijt wTrt •• fj Jf^r (p ^ isJ'Itt I T! l ir(/t'j^ Tl* 

lirTlIii '<'»? S^VriyTli |i(Tsr ffr* Tf U Tan t 1^3 U HJl-T*? 

ni'l tf’i/ ja"* ni <iT 

■Vi J IT rT*‘* ^ J 4 911 ^'if* g * <lw'' 5 - 

luin »i Bi iTs Si^rn ■siTi^'i^n 'f ^ l.m i'r'i 

0'll'\ Jfiriliji I(< rt* » tl'ior jqsi r,ri^, r+ill jj 

(allj Bir.'^l "jnl^ 4 3^(i jin '■* '?fr!i riv^f , ;iin<J ?4I 33 tH 

Mjtl»'»Al1"'4lAj'' "S 9Tf 
/ijif'Trf ■'/*'ijf ‘*i'j c^iiU S ^1 '* 3'^ 

(fli- tJf sin" 

IJ>TJT4V I'jr-id’ Si'll, .st-ni Hi ( J'jM’I '"I I’jfufijKrr r*f 
rVh1i{ri Ti 1T1 ^c''So<i!i’l f-i '^■•t'7 Al^ t* 

1!kii" JiTir pi^ii icf iK^irtr 'SS♦^^T^» MlAlll'f ll^ir 

IllBUaa’ t-ll IC*^ 1maj4i rr«Jir>f 'rp!<'^ •»! nf 

M H»i -i T|1 iSU-rr? n4 Air ^^"7^3 H/iJ-fJiTjP^ S*HS tii Tll| 
Ilf Shr* i>.i J < i9 TiSr p- f 3nc«" "lf» 

" l« 1 1 ■''' QTrr S„it,(r!Ji ir ir?il?<l|ir'4!» fMiJdUil Jh r 
iiiiii rn f>-*'i,t"r>*!3p' Aii fli-if’ir nwn sitf ?t'! 

milirni ’rin^ I'llfliQ!! iT«f ''r ^<rJnrt"U 

»r''iiiiiru*‘'i|,ii«'TT 7Aii I 'ssMit M, th^' 

riiiiiilji'j' i.'H pt3=xiv\b 1 h'llf ?tiiS ll run-rU’' lliXil 
ill ymr \ IW Tiri Inir'i-'U isIi-isiiKt ^4 flilliTv li'n*! 
liY fli^iSlii Siiairi !l,i \u 

fifeilii I* „IV 'inlsliln iifhlt U ■'lniH'w 

Uu’i wiiIh ij* Kfliili 

3 ml ii xw ifial M b rhirflr 

iwi in iiijpi-juisji A 

lf 4 Krill' Ji •I'J fi» r 11 l»v 

riMifr bsijJj S?irr SBsil' M r»^ 

^’tS Ijomr vinil ' rflirluiflir Mirin 
Ujt* Ihu * 1, Ti lfi 5 < ifin inriili^JM l 4 n''l"i hnin*' 

witli ak fr1ril|*47( rpj* st Isioi*! Un«f*" r.ivilv lli4Ui 
i\ Imia' Un ("lirif uf 

i^in Minv iimI fqlia.'iTiffl 7411 jiaK iirill?a||,f' I** llm 
^irl.^'lhi MT4V ftfiJ liriAu-I! *i Virryi^rlv 

Miln n lilUr* ityftiK;;»7i nlru»l^|4^ iKfwfiUil Rai 
riiiiHY JiMAiiiis Mf £^ijaSirfi|| SIT ti;»i} U|4 nii4 

i\»rn|iin4i ininHuiii nf iW ImIpJ' in pfiMrii 
r<ir lit^r |i 

I,* niPi^ f^>r liar Ihir* t^r^lllr-rriil 

llAiiin n :i,j),l ilir rrn iiiiiiig hionr'u^ iPir llin-^^ 
ri iiMiniii^ ivjw'ij iiiflv jw nimrily i|rai!rHlM'<|, 

(h Th^ " *' MM - TJlf» lyilipl 

frnlnrri Ilf lliM nrt^ IstT^r liinrk ImilillniC'f willi 


JjTi^r #|rirnihnrir?r^ nrunHiini niilUinirii; sm 
nanny uifli a htJnHrr <<1 1 »rrl*i. a Inr^r rliinnK hnlli 
44Ti«l in ii4'nrr,'j| lln‘ in/^yrfi ’' riirlJimJ nf Irrat- 
in$i, IV rIjilifrv'Ti isfilli llm ni*iv/T«tiry nirollnry 

P*f 71 iri iHunMik*^ r^Tirliliulr rii iill‘Uir ilrUifa 

»f d ilh lift" 

Thr p/iWinf/y " llornirk ” iSV/ifwi/ -- In 

ra^r Ihrrt* jh llir finifir nf lilnrfc hujlij- 

i»i^, 1*A|1 ihT' tliriiifi^'lvifi wrp iliMilnJ up, 

Mr }iU lik^n ill Uii> 0 X 11 “ flinifijt Imll, laul llir 
nn'^»Urii is nii! nflnpirrl Tlip rhrl- 
*3fii?wir(f- a 1 in i^iiinll numln'rii, I'Jir’li iRrcmp 
3) lira iiisrn ?ri"liiui pif 1 m ilnjiiiijii riiul jiliy- 
.'iml r/jfh (RTfiiiji, ilirn fnri*, luin^i alTu* 
wiRhin R*’h<i.il liijiH'i III ilr^f'ln|i fioinr Iiidi- 
i»idaj*l rlifTf r^'iimi niial in lm\r flciim' wjipn 
ff*(*n!i rmiiiiip Ai i 111 * Minn liinr IIk* rrunriiunnl 
fif IIji' i^rlirml ii ili \«'|r»jii il Ity nil liikillR 
ii>< iip-a' llia r uiid riniriii;; llir nm* |ilji>Knjunir 
In Mjrh i|]P rhililrr-n nrn ufitiHlIy grnupi il 

lay nihl ynnii^ nrni nM iitr nnl niixL^il. 

Th7‘ nr^a Ills’ll inii iw nkin rallirr tn lln* 

naidTl^''clJl^^/4 l*fPAralin|( fiflirHil Uiiin I III* [lUlililt 
nrph.in rtii^liiPii 

HI T^r Urn* Ihi* inrxlrl 

I-*. !hfi ||»U( 1 »" aiol lint lUi^ Hi*UiMil Tlu‘ c*lilUlri*ii 
rirv' Kf,rntj|^d In rn1H(tr'« nr hihuLI MnrkH^nilli 
fnufi rjRlil In frihyili iwrli. Krr* llJunUN Llat- 

I 

in riny oi IJai'«f* l yiH‘‘l I III' rirluMil liiAy Ih* 
Mifi1-r liar niriiinK^'iiH nl nf tlin (•luinlinuai, ur 
R|u> r1nl<ln"ja inaiy ^ai niil In n fiiililir i linrarnlnry 
iir raanji lir ilmili'il lirliftmi llir 

Ivin kiiaih nf rnhiMi"i1i|iii'i(t, Tln‘ yimiiRi'viL 
nf liar rltiMri n, linp’r fmili llirrr Lri fi \ r Jiitrfl 
laid, utr fj'liliiipi ndiinIP’il lia Llic* rlrinnilnry 
f>«'liianL riml fur iIimh ilnrnfnrr ihr jtiinr liiw 
prnildr 'llir* trAilinil llifiilll li iirlirr iti 

iii4fnrliii4;iP ly rurr niul uiifDrliiiMilt'ly aRalii 
iVir iintrAiiird ili^i ipliiiniirin iilm drimiK llitdr 
kiu rf* ipjiid fill ir lii^iin '* luUi llii'iii iw Tiinn' riain- 
limu fla^iii ihr I r|n/dly ijiiirnilii’d liiLiilirrIv 
in'ijiiann vvim tkvm In pUy ii\ lUu firldsi 

ninl iMrhrft I In In Hlifjilij? ^hiiilh Uia\M'\rr, 
ill llir Im -. 1 r<f llii* iirlinnl»i l|ir iK Wrr iiU'lliudir 
uf iidtuii iriH'tdun an* n.i’n\viuK up. 

Ill nllilT |MM'r Ihw HrliiHil*! llir rliildri'Ji rt^ 
crivn irihlnirlinii in \Uv inNtiiiilidii iiiilil tliry 
rtiMrh laninr pTirlindhr i'ltniulrinl. i g. hUmlard 
1, niid nflir Hial Lin V alUiul a publir rli nii P^ 
l/ir> MliiMpI 'l‘lii"‘ i*» 11 pmiliTirly had inidlind 
|i!''i . 4 I|**a‘ III lh< .<<* " piirlinl ” nrlioolM Hu* niuifi- 
iiiriii nmi harlniiK an- \rry jimir, thr rlnr^4^ 
Inrg^i’ and nririi iimrn Hiati oiir to ruelt Irjirhi'r 
ThUFii llir tliihlnu iMid In In* hiirkivnrd, iihd 
W'iii n tlirv lilt frni h llir iiiilr'hli.’ ftrlirinl. lluy 
ari la liifid ihn^i df llu'ir nuji iiiul al u 
diMdv^ii1*iKr ill IrnriiiiiK, 

SiiH jiunilur nnxt'd d «»'’3 nf rduraiUnii N lu 
\w fiaiiid ifi tliuM' wliii'li mid ilirlr child rru In 
ihr inlurnUnr* niiUinrUy‘a M’liiiul fur Llir iir- 
dirinry JmurH niid |iru\iiLr indiinlrial rlfui^d 
III I hr piior luw iiiNiiiijiiiin mil cit hoiir^ 

(h AVaWrrnf //iiwif*T Tlit^u (in* n fnrLhrr 
cxU'iiTiidn nf llm hunm iikn. lIouJsrA ni^ 



POOH LAW AND EDU(^\TinN 

tnkoRj if po'J^iblr Bcnth'r4’r! nhnnt in n 
clnSH dielricli niul rhililron in numlirrH Inim 
ciglit LQ iwctuLj^ are pliicid in thou mi'k'*" *li'‘ 
cliarge of a foelrr iimthcr. Tlii'ir rfliicaLioii 
IB alloKcUit'F oblttiuril at Iht* jiuliUc rlomni'j 
lary bcIiociIh nml, navo lliuL Hiry nrf* 
houacdj coiriforlrilily ctatl, niul Hun'icicnliv foil, 
llicir iol ill chiUllioocI i8 fairly coniiairnhk? lo 
tliaL of Iheir ncigliborB \v\l\\ whom thry mix 
freely III LlicBQ BCaUcrcd lioiura. Uowcvori 
the CiimrdiaiiB havD practically iiotliiiiK to Hu 
with lliD luachlnB arraiiRnuctila for Llic ahlL 
droll 

(5) The Reraiuino J/owir- — IiWMi 

been csLabiialu’tl in sovrriH iiiilorui to Herve n 
double* purpONC In (he lirst plarp lliov am 
vised as qimranliuo for live chUdrcti lo iKindmitliMl 
to the schools III Ike second pinoo lh(‘y am 
u*3cd aa a net to cnlcb ibo Ihft-aiul*A)ulH" 
These arc tlin childioji of parents who nro 
cojistanLly coming into the wnrhhoiiH*a and 
after short iiilcrviiN Irikiiif? tin'ir disrharse 
Tlic law requires that their rhiMren Hliniihl 
go will I Ihcm imd it can easily be* nuagiiud 
what a disLurbiiig infliirnce thrsn clnlilrm mn- 
alitnlc in iho poor law schools. Wiibowt Ihn 
roooivinc homo, or as U is aIho called Iho 
inlermcdinlo srhool, such ohildmi form a con- 
stent source of dibturbaucp at (he pi'rniaiirnt 
school, and wlicro proviniou is niade, cliihlri'n 
of known '* lus-nnd-Oiils ” and Lcinporary 
paupers nro never lukca on to (lie imriimurjiL 
Bchools al all. hi any children, Ihcrcftirc, 
spend their sahool lifo alicrnaiiiig nctwocn the 
iccciving \u>mc and Iho aUcols. (Sco inlcreRl- 
iiig nccouiiL of tiinso children in tlio Miiwrily 
Report, chapter on oliildren.) As llm fonniT 
providcvH as a rvdc ciuly a nlop-gap form i\i 
education, the chlklirii learn very liUle, hiiL 
the BchoolH are in aonio inslnncett nnmiiH Iho 
best of poor Iaw lusUtuliuiitf, Thry ahow 
every variety, however, from one lu wliicli 
Clio scliool, Uioiigli within a poor law building, 
is under the control of iho education nnilicirhy 
to one wUcro all the chUdreu q( nil ngea have 
instruction every morning fioin the nssiKtanl 
mnlTon. 

In unions without Tcceiving homes Iho 
iieccflsnry period of quarantine is paH4cd cUlier 
in a sepal a to building forniiiiE part of I he Sfluiol 
or in the receiving wards of tlio general mixed 
workUouHc itaolf, or its nurseries. In the re- 
ceiving wards Iho chihhen nro usual ly in Ihn 
charge oC Llio porlor and his wifr, and IhiniKh 
nUoiiipla are iiinde to pi are Lhoin In scprirato 
wards, it is usually iiiipossiblo lo krrp lliciii 
suflcrssfiilly out of coiilaet with tlm drifting 
muss of adult panpcrispi passing in and onl, 
No war HO iuti oducUoii lo a now phuHC of ii 
rliild's lifo, jusi at an Iiniiresslonabki moment 
^yl\on soino ualnBUopho naa lirDUghl il \nlu 
tUo hands of the poor law, can bo iinnaincd 
llinn the dismal atinosplioro of tho rcroiving 
wards with their continuous slrcain of unhappy 
and degraded men and women 


mm LANY AND i.un A'i'lON 

EducaUon and Innliuctinti LiPil Ikq? 
Ihr rrluralifili in Ih' p<rM»r had 

di\iih‘fl ni M|iinl pnri^ lirdmary m- 

Hlruriipm niul iiidu-^Uml an 

nrdiT fif iKr I>iiral ( hivmiirir ni IUmvH. nf Jup- 
iinry, IMlr, lln«i lialf-tinir aii«Hid]rd 

fur rhddrPh whn Und r\\%\ ihfi fimtlh 

slnndnrd nr rrarkcil ihv rf Thh 

leaves il iqK’ii in Ihi^ (hjirdmipi In vrilli* 
dm W the rhlfdren /mm furlifstd and I hi' 

prarlire in dlffiTi'ni vaHo n»'<'f»fdi»ig 

in llunr tdarpiiunird I'nlhn^iawiM In ^tnuw, 
ckilffrnjt nrn wiUnlriiwrn frniu 
al IhiTln Mr ^ Mb* irt mar' Lt Ut t 

(Itcili In rninprle fnr pf h/ijijrt»liip»if uivrJi hv lhr» 
cdiirnlinir nufhttnlii nnd In nmiiiT,ari fheui 
when ihny 'vjji Siirh rsM-if Air r 'vr« f «|inaly 
rare and Iiiivr «iiini‘H mueJi puJdir hfiiirr' (in 
the whole. Inw^k li';indiia i^iaVliTi th hy 
till* (fUarHinns a** ijn|ira4'lii nl nnd nut 
a I’hihl iM innkF' hi« hvina quirkly 

l*artl\ hrriui'n’ nf UiH and psiliv iK-rmiFfe 
there nre Mn few pjior laWndewfU Ifi-il llM fJrrv- 
ici* nffiTH litih' in ihr vmynf (ffniiiMlIntn mul 
partly lieNiupe f lU' ( h}nrilr;j|i*<( am h^nMinirig 
In reidue the nivd nf liigbl> irauu d lenrVierf*, 
cspepially fur the ebu f ill (h*^ir 
llie piilir hiw MlMre uu\ nUl.ir'l (T|fi In A 
men and in Mjt' pmfr 

'J'lli' [UihiH liiiVM ini|irnv'ed njlirr* ifu' lllne fiheJl 
Uie (iiiehirH Ui (Im* <ar1UT “ bAirrirk " 

nrn* riaiiin d In Imilv afli r Ib^' rfnblmJi ifay 
mill iiignt Thr nifal m?ijnni> are tn 
resldciicr nH a peparaln hndiliiig nr hvp nui^^hlc 
till' Behind aUitgciher, Hidl it tn u» l»i’ tuilrd 
Uial taken nil niiini] ibr* rlaff U uf luv^mr fpinl< 
hyainl fewer rr-riifiniiriil h aeber^ nrr einjtbivtxl 
hi Ibu piuir law f^ervire ibati in die p'lldle 
elenieidary Hrlnuds Tbm Nevrii liu*re niarknl 
with \Uc miln^'trml Irarherfi, In linn'll 
(hoy lire the liruiHr nupllirr^ nii'l fatlnn'- in lliu 
ct)lU|(r hmiiei4 ur the ran laker^i fjf Ih'* rhiU 
drril HI the hbiek divellihgi^, and llie* Hillieiillv nf 
rindinff Ki>i(d lenrliern bre<*nip)iraM'd bctlw* pr^Tfl 
of rmdiiig in them M\mi Buiirthle ufTir^rft fwr 
these either dutie*i Knr flie Iim'mI part, Ibrrr* 
fare, lliey are men and women who, whalevi r 
llieir knowledge of a iiariieulrir Irade may he, 
are not lenrberH either Ly rx]H rieiiee or trah>irig. 

Thu iiuhiHlnnl f raining in of great iiiqvor* 
Inner hrniuse tho clublnfirN future ih|HUuh 
upuii il. Pur ihc huyTi, itie vi«^ual trsihH 
Are tailoring and limit rnnkinit, ami bv^i nfien, 
prdeniiig. rarpi*ntry, nnd haking Tlie hr#i?»i 
liiiiid is nlsu n notnhlir* fratun* at every |oKir 
jiiw Kf’htio), hut only ihf*w' boypi an^ taken MHo 
il who imi willing in eidml later «n In the army 
or navy. 

The ()pii\U)n nf the inr>pertur]^ of Vlju Uuard 
of I'Miienlicm is that tfiu induMrlal training 
of lliu hoys, wlicihcr am bnir''liiiii*rs urna wlinle^ 
Llinm, in too iniieli Hnrrinn d lu Iba needs of ibn 
jiiHLiiiilinii. ('lihbling lliearliiiid'a hnota, tnend- 
ing Iho Kchoarn cUiiIu k, luaktUK ihu tu'huid'a 
hrend, mid w(‘eding ibe hchuors garden is 
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toci nrir>fi Hi(* n'lMi rn^1l^r IIifiii flir llirirnufzli 
Lrarhinis, iirarUral an»l I Iu nn'lirnl, #if Uh* frado 
rrmrrnirii ii^fr tlif- /^r/forl r, |i iil | 

Ffir I he' iUin i-* i'\rii rniirr imv Tlii*ir 
inrluHUial iTfiiidiiR in nlVh&vmUtrrli'il li» niiT' 
mil, Mmt nf niftltiiiK \hvm i|fimr»(ir ar'r\nui^, 
fnr wliirh ih rtlw’flj'?* llu’ flnnniid iiihI hy 

whirfi Mlc'An^e MirV rail iKimnin immodiAlrly 
w'lf-flii]i|>«rhaR nh\niiin|y, Ihr LriiijilnMnn tn 
Lrnln Ihmi liy ah line Mir* wnrk nf Mh' in- 
plimiiMii li> i*i n one nnd aioro nr 
nil Uioriunrihruttiirnli iiilri if, Orennirihiilly ihny 
mny he vie'll Innald, Mionah Mieir lenrlnng in 
nlwnyM nf I lie lernriirnl nrnl iinnUellerUml 
ilertrrJjUinM, InU r'(Tl Afiflv ijiei hnve n Inrgn 
nmouiil nf iltjll ilrmli^rix vkhirh Mio hn^> n 
r/^r)i|ie. The rr»iii|i 1 aiiil ngniiit^l I he “ hnr- 
rnfk '* JerhiirilH vinn Mini nil lli'* i\ork wnfi ilniin 
on Mie fnr-lnrv Klein, Inhnr^-inv iiig mnrhinrry 
hf’init iierrrr«nn mMi wueli large niiriihiT^ 
nnd Mini Iherriore Mir girh IrnrraHl lioiliing of 
Mm wn\ III nhicdi Mir of n ’>innll Iiohm*- 

hold WHH inriKd on The romiilainl ^iMi 
regard in Mm mUnge hmiifH ilinl Mu' girla 
Irnrn loo iiinrh of llir \qn.^i«rii| ilrinlgi ry ivliirh 
rlmr/Mden&M Ihe hoii^'fiorh of ifie iinorrr 
fniihllr rlri'^fi of Irodny wilh Mmir |»rrfi’ri'iiri! 
fur rhrn|» linninii Inlnir rnMo r Minn llu' Min|ilr^L 
iiirtrhiiir Ji 01 inijfll for ihe iwn rhhr girlH 
in rnvh rnlUgr hrl|i ihr hoiiv^ iiiiiMn r in aU 
Ihr iiorK. »i|miidina Ihrir wlmlr ilnm ill rlrnn- 
iJin, i^r niiipl mol iio ntliiiM, u/idiiiianihl ilrr^MiiK 
Llio yin]ii|Ki?d rliildnn, nod ilniiig |inrl of Min 
hunidry viork nod nMiking, mid in nil ilo'^tn 
Th’parhnrnU doth}^ nn n rnlr oidy niiidder 
hilt lirivojpir opiToliojoi 

Tlmrr firr iwo griirml rriiirmnia nf ^uior 
Inw nrlohdM, 010* Hirirlly rflurniioniil, Ihr other 
jH*rh«|H more nf a nneinl rmiun'. The Urni 
If* Mini the hniig very few in numhrr, 

rtilow no iiro|H* ai nil ftir inlelligenr cln^^flfirn- 
Mon I'nnr law rhihirrn do iiol differ 111 hind 
from Mie rfHi of Mie child f>n|iuUtlon mol Mierf*- 
fijre allow mi infinite vflrieiy nf i vpen, noiuiniig 
for Mhlr l^^’'^l ilevrUijiinenl an inliiiiln variety 
ill llo'ir treat iiieni. IVolmhly the |irn|innKiii 
of rirgh ried mol ImekiianI rhihlreii rimy he a 
liUir Ijiaher tlimi in nonnal, l*ut c'%e]| that 
IN dniihuid; and Mu' ri’anlnr fuiHl nm\ gmid 
pliy^irrtl aijrrtiiindiii^H of the ^ehonl ftoiild 
nr extmrleil to nllrr il very nuirhlv. Hut the 
Mj 4 |p|ii provnlrs* prai'iirnlly lui ptm^ihdiiv of 
varintioiiN Tlmrt* im ihe one umiill ftinlT of 
irnrlirri^. the one of aeliool, the one rnngn 
of irmten to rhiKw from AU the eluldreti 
UMiNt pro^^j Miriiiigh the antnr null. Mm hnlllant 
nml tlir dull, Mio nnrninl aiul the drferMie, nil 
Hlmrr llio ttiMiU' hitillhe, 1 ‘|io eh-verer Mio 
eliihl. Mie more rpiiekly il throURh iIn 

Afniolanh and heromeN n Imlfdiiiier ami finally 
n ridl-iitiii'f. Mven Mie Irade 11 lenrna in eliohen 
jiiMl nN mimh lieeaufie them linpiieiiM to ha a 
viiemicy in thin or iliai workaliup iii ilie nio- 
metii, an hreauim the fluid lina a tnlrnl for 
lihnein liking or tailnring. The reaull i« that 


Mie level of aMaininenl in n iirinr law .school 
j** very In>i and Mini Miere are few rhdilrrn 
ill Mm liiRher ttUrirliirdN la Mie piihlir ole- 
mmlnry Nehool, on Mn* oMirr lirijid, Mioy do fnr 
tirilrr hiTinun' thi-re ii HOine i‘fIfirL Mirro lo 
rijihwif}* Mir> ehildrrii JUTorrling to lyne. TiiiiM 
111 n poor Uw nrlinnl jL h UHiinl In find in nil iho 
liiwrr » 1 inulnrdH_ n ajiriiikhng of ilefertivo 
rhihlrni, wlm, iiiHleml of rorriviiig e|U'riid 
Lrarliiim, gri nhmg with the otlierH iiN Iii'bL 
they umv, kee|t'utg Mu* vsUnle rlaKs down to IUg 
level of llirii' own Mliipiflily. Tliern in nluo 
the clehlornhle inixhire of Mie hig rhildreTi, who 
have nreii iiegleeLeil all (heir Iivoh inid oh- 
rnpril the Kehool uUl'llflaiin' ofTii ere, lin\ llig 
10 Ml ill Ihe jiiior law aehoiil Mile hy wide willi 
the iiifmiM Tliia ho'k of ela'i'^ifir'aiioii nereH- 
anrily lowers Mie whole Nljuulard of the iii«lriie- 
tion giM^ji anil fornm n ruiiNi* of greni cle[ire*i~ 
eion In iln* iinrorlunale (I'neherH, who flinl 
I heir elofMrs himh'd wUh didepMve or hnchwnrd 
rliildri’ii 

'Dn* Hcnmd erinrisiii ia that the life in Ilia 
erhoola leiN loolillle tejjilinn lo (he life out- 
eide In hrmi n renllv wilJHfnilory foundation 
for the rliihlreii’a fiitiire. The roiii]i 1 elo arpn* 
ratiiin of Ihr higger girln and hnyH, vMiirh iH 
emdoniriry, no doiild niakia iiimingenieni 
rimier, Inil if cerlrdnly iiiriken the aehoril lifn 
aMiUnnt The ordvimry ehvid ns ho goen in 
honrding Kelniol Iuih nl leioit holidnva nL lirnne, 
whi're Mare are limMiera mol iinglihor^. 'riio 

jinrir Inw' ehihl hna no hoiiie hiii the nrhool 
Then* are liigiiiningH nf a iimre lilieral fljdrit 
in Mienn niiiUi'r>«,mid NoaiefhinrdiniHhnveeNrn 
arraniLi’d (or a yearly iriti in ihe Heiimite for idl 
Mie ehihlren, Ihniigli here again the Imyn and 
girlM gn aepiiTately, Itui in aonm MeliorilM there 
la n fn^'r liilereoiirMr ami Mie ehihlren of (our- 
(eeii and lifleeli are neing allowed in gn ahniit 
more freely and in nmlerlake greater reipon- 
aihilKirpi. The older girln 111 NoinehoTiien, e 
are ^eiil alinpping and Muia nn* gaining Hoine- 
thing of Mini aeiiHo of Um real ini]mrUiiru 
of tliiiiga wliirh Mie Immlhiig of iiioimv given, 
(I IN iinnereaHArv lo ]ii>iiil mil tlial wlieii Lho 
rhildren uilend Mie elenieiiinry aehimlH niid mix 
with oiherN, they gain far more knowdrdge of 
the world ihnii ihey ruuld wilhiii the bounvla 
of an iiiiinixerl poor law Mrlioul. 

Children In InatUuilonfl not under lho Con- 
trol of lho Guardlitne The Lhird divjNiun 
only i« nf iiiipurLiinre here- A fevv of tlie«o am 
loimeH fur rhildn'ii <iver Helinul ago who am 
ilidievill Ui itmimge and eaniuit lie found places, 
liut nearly all arc Mie pertifird aplinnls whirli 
have lieeii'iimuliuiied nlmve. Them' are largely 
Hniiinii (‘riiindir arnl iiiniiitged by nligioua 
urdiTfl, They lake a vi*ry high phira wiMi 
regard lo athleliPK, hui on ihn wlmle arc much 
like the poor law nrliOnlH. U ahniihl, liowovar, 
he nuletl Moil (here wero in IVKIH na innny aa 
2 (h) eerlified aehoolH^ nml that only nixty-oiio 
nf llu^e were being iiiajieeicd by Ou* Hoard of 
Kilucitlirm- 1 1 ia Miprefum impowiible to any 
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nnyUiiiig or Uio odiicntion givoti in Uic 
maining 20B, aOino of winch ftto honiDa only, 
wltli tio Hclioold ntlAchoil. (Sco Report Lo Iho 
Board ol Education hy Tiilnnl and ByivRc, 
above, and ilfuiorittf Report, clmiilec on chil- 

CoBt of Malnlonancfl* — Tbo coat of mdoor 
Iroatinonl. of pAiipci* cluUIreii in by no moaiia 
aiiglit. TIio floLlttgo liomofl otwt from JCIOO to 
£260 CftidUl exliciuULurc and from £30 to £55 
for oacii flhild amiunlly. Tho cost of children 
in iho woricivouao hna not boon dUUngwishwl 
from Hint of otlior inmalon. hut It may ccr- 
Ulnly bo rookonod At noinoUtiiig Icon thnii £25. 
The Bca tiered Uomcn coat from £18 upwardHi 
nud tko acJioola vnry upwarda from £26 to £50. 
In iho^^cortirtodBchODln” the chargoanindc on 
Llio Giifirdiana nre lighter, tho cliiklrcn coaling 
from £I2 to £18 a yonr. 

After Caro. — U only roraaliw now to touch 
upon tho qiication of the after caro of Iho 
child imoper. By law Poor Law Clunrilinna 
may pAy for npproiUicing iho child of any 
oor pcraoii wUhiu Iho paHaIi — whether ho 

0 a iiaunor or nob But tliU law, inlrtnUiced 
In accorunnCQ With tho rcoomiiiandatioTia of 
Iho Poor Law Coin tniaaUm ora in 1824, haa 
been a dead letter. Tho Onardiana have ro* 
strlctod Lhoir Atlontioii nUcgcalicr lo tho 
bunr Joel-out and indoor pauper children, and 
thcflo aloiiQ havo almrcd in theso bonenia. Tho 
appronUcMhlp for which Lhn Guard mno am 
norjnillcd lo provide proimnnia Is tho old- 
lABliiaiiod indoor Appro iiliocAhip whicli him 
nlmottt macd ii\ England. Bo far na it ia 
Btill carriod on I, boys nro ApprcnlicGd lo llio 
BiuaU employer, who, with okHasbioned loot a 
and much hnnd Inbor, onrries on the work, 

ol Iho Hhocinakor, bhickBinUli, tailor, or 
carpoiitcr. Tho amoiinU naul In promiuina 
arc oxcGoclingly small and Ifto field Ib thereby 
narrowed etui further, 

Ib ifl, ijieroforo, no wondor that otlmr ways 

01 dcainig wUh iho poor law boys Imvo batni 
institated, For somo who nro learning trades 
ill tiio ordinary way or for tiiose who go into 
ofUcca, Boy a' Ilcnnca ate being made uao of, 
and the GiinrdiAna in rare casos have cs- 
tabllBbod or nro nbout Id csUblish Lhoao for 
thcinaclvos or nro iTiRkiiig ubq of VoliinUry 
institutions, Farm scrvico absorbs some lads, 
othcra go into coal-mines or la tUc trawlers, 
wliilo alarga number arc onllHtorl in tho bniids 
of Lho nmy nud navy. Through Iho Kj- 
moHlh training ship, a good luiniucr go into 
tlio iTiorcanlilo ninrino as well os tho navy. 
Out of tho 0Q8 boys rlacod out hy the Ouav- 
dlans of London in' ‘aim In lOOO from diHtrlet, 
sopamto, DcWlftr ' ov other BchooU, 160 went 
into Lho army njul navy, ^ more tlinn twicq 
Hid number who went into any oiio trad^ — 
and CS wont into tho merGanliia marine. 
Other oniploymcata Inaludedj farm liiuuls, 
gardonerB, eU,, OOj Bhoomakera, 41 ; domofitia 
sorviqo, 34 ; bakorfl, 32 ; 08100 boys, shop and 


ciTArtd lHiy<s 2\:pK'^ In addihmi 

U\ lh<?sr, lio vrerf wnL la llariH^ Vo tw 

foutnl work from thif'it*. I’fifKirVunat^’ly, riitinj^ 
iar riAurea are not d^ailiahle Cor nU»r r 
but Uirrr ifl no lo apart froni 

IocaI vnrintioriH dun 1 <j pMomlmiiil 
that many plmwttra swor 

For Urn g^rlw. tni? only futufi? U llmi of 
tie piDrvicA, (ml of bftO g1rt>^ in tliK* l^x^ndon 
area pUerd out in one ilomrn- 

tic fti!*rvfliiUr, ftrul the rrma^ning IS, Ihrtngh hoi 
fto drtjeaiflrd, have Uiken lUtU' diCTrr- 

enl ill kind. Fui^n arr IflUndrymsinb, da^ry- 
maldii, rhildirn'fl jnal^K »nd M 

honmn. One? hiui a u^Arhrr lo I he 

liJind, and onn a Isc^'inak^r ll um^ iti find 
Liml only defe«tivi< st^rU. mi’UlJiBy ur phy«i- 
Cftlly dcfi’clive, arc not lo wriir^* 

Onre kc'iiI out Into Om world, thjf? 
difTiciilty of iKXir law mAftngipmif'nl Inkp^'p 
tlicm there. Estrepl for ^Ujwvif^ion of 

Indoor ftppiTnlwi*^ Ih'f' t^vnr law tnlnid^a aa 
litllc m iKisaibln, and ihr rhildrrn arr* nlhr'r 
left witliuiiL nuy MjpjTwdon, arr ctceo^fionally 
»ecii by (luanlians or nfTiri.iU, nr am ban<lrt<l 
oviT lo \DlunUry n.«ywKialbin« (wbw flurh 
exisO hkp Mrlmp^diun Awwialinn for 
llcfrieniling Voqn^ BcTvadlfl, ll In 
liittt Uiii aurcespa in life pf llip young r^oplo 
drprmis on llm p«*f'ifiing .iL'ar nnr nf jl| 

Cion uiili |inufic<rit«iii bul H U 
lo exercltK^ r<'?&|Kinaibdiiy and \\\*W all nv 

qno Qinl (Im aainr tinue A fiirlhpr diffirully 
Hpi in lho fael Ihnt rliildrt'n «)io flt 
yearn liavc Couml no orfUp£itlon or have 
lost n pinen provid^Ml for lli«^m, ran no [ongi^r 
be kepi in any i>oor law huiluiiiMU but the 
griierAl inixcMf irorkhoupe, and ii lo Ihtu that 
even lho young fifennnl fpri will Imvr Ip |t?- 
turn in niiy inlor\nj lK?iniiv?n lirr iflarro. 

Ably a tiior0 imauitAlilr \w\m for tt young i^jrl 
could not Im> found limn (he wohmn'fl wordn 
w'hich conaiiliitr her only rt'rlaiti nrfugc. 
Oneo Imving B|>cnt ««inr lime vh^TP, sslm bj 
unlikely U> return to an inde i^^fniJcnt 
in useful work, 

ll will be fMM?n that ihrcmghnnt ilir dt^lng^ 
of Urn poor law with d(^Uluic thi)[lrt«ii, the one 
unironn tcndmiry is lu nu^li ihe jKKirlawInr^ 
liter and fnrlhrr Into lfic« Kackgrtuud The 
cduejiliun authoriLii^, tlip Honiw OITiw?, and 
voUmUry organic aliom an^ more? and muft^ 
taking up the wqrk. Ik*®! rbiardiamir 

Ihro wills ttaklc the old prlnnple p[ " |pwr rll- 
gibility,' havn i«niktl ui pin re tb<* rduraClnn 
of llieir indoor pauper rhililmi in Hu? hand^ 
of the (.Klucailuii AUllioriiy nnd ihrU 
rare in tliut of valuntury orguniAaCloafl; nr If 
nut lliia, they have itl IoabL plarril I he children 
Lioth during uud After ncluiol llfo In luimr^ sa 
far ju) poBHibln from tlm Imlcnl workhouse 
The ouldoar relief cidldren, never wlueAVed 
hy Lho Guardi an rt, nro now coming under ihe 
odiiealian authorUy, iml only for leaehliiK, 
but for feeding aiul meiiieal nltenUou aji vrolT. 
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I'hP rl^vflnprnrnl r»f Ihc' Rrr^lmf^n^ «f 

rbj|ijrr»n r>wiisl?i In iJii? w/ tho 

jumr law, la? ^ U ilii» 

(^([u^l^li»n QulhnriHi’ rfj??prf>i|jjsiUliiy fnr 

the irpfUrr* nf nf lbr» PTilinn ihmuith 

IIj?j riirr ol rhiWr^o rif lT»-«lay U Itnwji M>n- 

LinMoiij^ilv ami 

fmm day in tJay Hurb * riiJ^inn vmiiM tini, 
cinlv 5»lmpljfy pr»^n^ mr-ib^^^h 2iti<l «ifii<isifv lb<* 
ijf^iT fnr l<T»]^ir"al irif«aiTwrtu rtf jin si^lmlnLu- 
irivUvc wnwM \mk^ ii 

lo maifi> imnrtimafhiei In ihr rirf 

ot d^-^lUnir thddrxin u»r wh/i^’b P<r>f^r 
CiuaMiam liavr many vk^ fi!lrlv#?fi in lain. 

M P 

H&fftreatrs ' 

lUivTot r n Unitim wwsrf 

lnsLi*iJ nhifor'I. iwti 1 

W Vshff trp^ fhir 

Kin»’"|J|'WV4rfll 'I'a fMV' Ar»i,r^t, l-fy T,4i« 

UH J , a»?'l M n |’«w ^ 

ThA^I^ fliiwM /l'f»»i!it<a/ 

n I. iwJ mm t\\ iim^iun. 

l»i|n i 

U . iiffrl Lubip^iW*. P ) (h^y 

fy7^ ,=fe, V’-i* }h^S^ } 

IVv^bJI 1 Vn4mi!w»A^*Di «'t« ilvi' f{#ps»na, IfvJ, 

4i9U^ Hi« tHf C’VTwji/sfl/j^ tuf 

Ikf r*i\}4f^it7i Btt /■rt'W \a K#i9f' 

iafu4 'ind n 'aj>» x\lii ni 

1^9*1 I 

IVk^R. i^rp^nr n«.ar(s}4^ 

PWjKiy IMh* ; 

POOR, BCHOOLS FOR — l^eP<iuwUw 

ASD KinrAtMiT* 

POPULAR BDUCATIOH - Hev Piriiuc 

Kumvihis.. 

PORPHYRY - Mrr 

POnSOH, RICHARD fino iKaHi, ^ 
Knub''b Titrlinlar »nc| [(r^nim Prfifr?>ff«t»r wf (*n*rk 
nl (’ainltrii|i(r Ih* vain ib^ J'nn of ib^ pan«ih 
rli^rk al Niirfrilk, aiitl rnrlv 

AUnnml “j^uph alnUlv ibftV 14 piiimn uwlfrlntiK 
In <^( 11*1 bun In Kh»h. a fuml iraH 

Jfy Ifj mod fuin lo 

iin<lR<\ win m ii** IViniiv I'nib’fln m 

nbininin^ a <«tlin 1 « 3 r'Hlii|i in I7S(1 |ti 
17^^ In' ii fi'llnw^iin, and in 17^ li<* 

ppwTiMld 111 Ihn M Rnfn^lMg In lak^ 
or»lir<, In* r<ini|M«IM in n^ng^n liirt Mlnw* 
slap in 17^1'J, lU*^ >''‘ar in wbirb bo wfin rlcc-inl 
Rriinia iVnli’-omr nf flrfTb I'Vir a Ii^ng linio 

ln‘ III nrr-fll fiiuiririal ctirnll?!, nhbminb 

frif'ii'U li^il TAifM'd n inml lo K^ve lilm n\\ aunn- 
uv lu IH(M1 lio lerriini^' priru»lp»l llbnirinii 
rif ibr /vntfdnn f fiffiiiniiMn. Mo tbo#l in JWW. 
piirfion'fs only inlonnsi In jwimlv and 

^holnf'^blii Aa at bn 

nrvrr dr1i\rrr'il a i^lngio IcHcrhiro and 11' oil in 
hin'liiii uiri»! uf Oil* limo Ilh liiomry nr- 
ii\in iMi»< liMiJl‘'d In I bo iwpniy yonm from 
ITKt III I Mill, t^'litnimng 'ftiUi vl numiw'i* at 
rrib'w^ In 175^1 In* nunu'lprl alioiiiinn hy 
(III* itf Tror/V, pravliiR Uio n|»iinniiiinoj*s 


at I fit Jnlii) V. 7, and by Ins prrfaoo lo l‘oup'ji 
Kme^ndoimnsf on .VwirAri# Jn I7f)7 ?icf pnbJisbcd 
an rdillon of Eiirijpido>i‘ Urcuha, in 1708 Uic 
in |7IID ifio Phtenimc, nnd in IDO! 
ihf* jUrt/ca, I hr Only ono lASiied undor his 
naino In a sofohd e<liUoii of Llir Ilccvba 
(IS021 ho wfrtlo n \alunhlo eiijiplomcnl flcnjlnc 
with tliP firook iTioUrB, Poraou Imd oliva IriJ 
Iho foundniicinq hr oililionn of ^^rbyhin nnd 
Alhotiii!ni» IUb romiiln«i worn nnbJiwbod Inior 
by hi-^ friondfl. PoTBon'a eoiiLnbnilon lo Kim- 
liiih aoholAmhlp wfl8 ti> Iniroducn ]ii||li aUna^ 
nfitU at sf'bobrwbifi «nfl flocnrary In Icxlual 
rriiirnum, wiiirb influenced CninbrUlijo for 
moro limn fifty ycAre nfLor Ids death. 

gft(Ar«acc«‘ — 

fhriti*!Uirv €if A'a/Jona? Biai^phlf 

HinprAv J r- fftatnrg nj C'lofrifoii SchotfiftKip^ Vol, 
II. (rojuliridij^, llKW.) 

PORT ROYALISTS. — The name dvon 
In a communuy of rcrluw^a, caUlilUhcu by 
,b'an 111 pi let dll VrrKior d'llniirajinc, ALditf rlo 
Hi (yrnn fSt, C'y/wn (J 581 -J 043) as ho la 
yminllv ralM, wrar (rinml nj T'ornoliUN Jaiisrn 
Tlin iw«i. Janwn iind Ml. Cyrnn, 
trrrr r^prrinlly iiriUrd, imin Ulidr nllidrjU dava, 
in a ronimcm dovoliim lo Ihc wrllijign of Ml. 
AuRiHiinr fiyr) Hi C’mil wfts a rmtivo of 
Ha von no; and mri JnnHcri fof Dutch Idrlb) aa 
n mlln«i«itludoiii olihor nl Louvain nr Pririn. 
In mu Uip two friondg rolirnl (n C'liainpri^, a 
luniTOo by Ibo eimido nvar UavoniiOi lUdor- 
iTiinod to fnlJoiv ibo cKiiiiiplo of llic firlionhiicn. 
by 1» I be hiiiiHiiln Jioad of ibord^pnl 

pairirtiio knon lodge, in Hi. Airguflimr Al 
t'hamiiN^ Diov romninod Innidlirr for five 
in iho cfr^fiir^iL aiiidy. In 1(120 Ml- Cyrnli 
WA» made nbiKil of flio ablipv nf ilia I iifliiio. 
In I bo siaiiic yonr hr fir«i iiioi M. d'Aiulillv 
Arnnuld, nm( “rrnm Uint lurijnonl/' Ariiniiifi 
nabl, *'nur rHeiidflbip began, niidj iip In I lie 
lime of Ml. t'yrnipM dm lb, oiuillnncd lo br iih 
pomidplc il in puwtnldc hi ibU svorUl for 
fnondsliip lo bo.” Tbn oojinroiion lirlwcoii 
j/nueeiilNm and Pori Royal Jion- In* mndc 
rloar. Si Dyraii nnd Jnn**cn imtc tluirougldy 
pcriFioiiird wiib AngUHliJiinii IbonJogy, Ml 
('vran, ihiuiKb aejmrniod from Jnriaen, wim 
Htbl in Uio fiilimt nymppilby, and in elnno 
rnrrc^pnridenco, nnd lumped on the AugUHfiiiiaii 
vie n s In Amnuld, wlnlo Aniaiild*H fliRler, I be 
AnK^liO^i*'* nlihrsn of jhirl lloynl, wna 
drnwii Ui innkiiig Si. Cyrun Dir spiHUinl 
dlrrrlnr id lion^Df nnd Wv cnnvml. Thus 
I hr Jr<>uilN rbnrnrlrnird I hr origin of J’orL 
R<*y/i| dm pa it} us (;ruuii Auffus~ 

linum; Arign^fiiins, Pflli'inuai; f'n/einwJsf, Jnn- 
uriiiunf,' JnuKcnim, M^tiuCj/raiium; Soncyrnum^ 
Arnnulduni el frnlrts ciMfl. In 1020 In M5ro 
An|i(l|if(Ur Jind Irfl Pori lloynl, in ronnefinciirr 
hf an uuibrrak nf fever li nan nficTivnnla, 
in 1037, ncrupied bv " snUlnrim," ft broDierlinod 
nbn \i idled lo giie lliritiflelveii up lo Uie lead- 
rrsliip of Ml C‘yran niul lo devote lliemBelvrs 



PORT ROYALiarB 
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to prayer aiid ftludy. AmonRal those were 
M. lo Mnitro, diatingulflUod as a Inwyorj llio 
Ujneher ot Raoino Lho drauiatistj M. do Sor* 
Qourl, prominonL as a floldlor; M. do Saci, 
Irainocl {or tlio Church, who bocamoi rtfUit 
Binglliij tho flUOQQAaor of Si, Cyraiu iho 
aplnlual dl roc lor of PosoaIi Iho most uniJiatit 
wiitor of Iho Port Royal. Tho moat aollvo 
mornbor of tUo braltorlLood was Auloino 
Arnaulcl (e.P-), nophow^ pf R'Audllly, and 
of tho oaLobralad advoonlo, AnlobiG ArnBuld, 
who doforidod tho Uiilvoraliy of Paris ngalnst 
tho Jcsulla Ui 1504. Along with tlicso mom hors 
of the Pori Roy a! brolhorliood wero ouch mon 
oa Lanooloti Ponlalno, Nicola, Quyot. Coustol. 
^nanica of high linnorUnco lit odiicnlJcnal 
hiatory. Such a gaiAxy of Illustrious mon 
probably novor Iflfluod from so soiall A com- 
niumty iis Los MoBsiourB do Pori RoyAl dca 
ChnmpBj and it is algnihcAnl Uial men of such 
liigh BtandliiE, both soolally’ and profeAflionADy, 
whon brought face lo faco wilh Lho nrobloms 
oil UiQ hiKhoat flplrilual pUiio, roaUsod Lfio 
nocosBity of lho Jcconoflt altonllon lo cducallou. 

Educadooal Work. — In Ida chaplcr on 
Lda Mciaiiura de Port UougI, Dr. Clin rl on 
Board dcaoriboa tho dally lifo led by thoso 
gorillainon monks, oralwhilo oourtion and men 
of lho world, from lUroo in llio mon ring lill 
tho nlglit, Aiul llioir oaoupnllone In roliBioiis 
dovollousL in four liQurs’ hand labor, in novorn 
Holf-donlal nnd (IlHcIplljio, works of charily 
and of pIctYi boaidos tlio pnrUcIpallon In 
fipoolal work for wJiich tlioro was fljioolnl Ability 
in tho individual, or B;>aolal ucud (or the com- 
munity. Eduoalion was particularly iimrkad 
cut by St Cyran as a anocinl nood lo bo sup- 
*)llod by Ihcso ''eoliUrica.'' St, Cyraii wos 
ull of nffootloii for childron and oBinblisliod 
bcIiooIb which ho called PoUUiB ficahjs, a term 
which mjglit show lhal tho Pori noyalisl 
schools wore wllhoul lho proton tioUBiioss of 
tho JoBults, who aimed at oompoliiig with tlio 
univorslUoa, llo BUggoslod six as a suUablo 
nurnbor of pupilfl for a Polite Ecole, for wlilcli 
number ho doslrod a Lalin maalor and a good 
prios t It is s a Id tha t St. Cy ran al ways sh owed 
a rcapQCt to ohildron, " Ihnl In llicin ho inlglil 
honor Uuioooiigo and tho Holy Spirit ^lo 
dwells with it."' Du I, on lho olhor band, ho 
WAS roacly to speak sharply Lo Hio pupil road- 
ing Ver^l, for Vorgli had procurod damnation 
by wrilmg for vanity and glory^ and toll lho 
boy that ho muat try to Bft\o liimHoU by only 
roadina bucJi autboro by wliom ho would fll 
hlmsoli for lho bailor fldrvlco of God. IIo 
ihouglil Lho bringing up of ohltdron in ploly was 
tliQ gronloflt of luiinan cliarlllcH (nflor dying 
for aiiolbor'fl good), and that In doalli tho grcnl- 
oat 00 naol all on mual bo lho though I of having 
Gonlributad lo lho good oduonUon of somo 
oluld. Tho lliToo nccosBary maxims for train- 
ing childron wore: to apoak ijltlo, boar with 
thorn much, and pray moro. Ho roalUod that 
teachers should have tho moro lovo for thoso 


li 


who nro iinfcntneid niid l»icirwartl. Punish- 
moiits were only U) be jtiJ^rUwi Ui aJliwr every 
effort of love had fa.U<^l \V^ilh Um gf»ml 
Lcnchor it will i^m fdus prur aue 

cner, to speak mare of iNem lo U<hJ Limn pf Clod 
to them, Claude lianof^lol the drvoiM 

Pari JIovaI echooLmo^Ut, myn Cymn mi 
ovorybody, an every opporlunily, to l^orhln^. 
Latiimlollolned the pommiinlty In KHill on Uio 
deaUi of Bt. Cyron 

Lancelot woa Ihe maUdt of the mllonal 
cducatlonlslfi, not only of the Parl HoyaJialA, 
but from the standpoltil of lJng:ukLlc teflchlniS 
of dU the leacliena of ibe oevonUs^nth reniury. 
Antoine Arnatihl and I^C'rn;i Klcole wens 
greater (hinker?i. but without m kimn a jgrip 
of the nicLhcKla for learning langiuagt^, Ttoe 
latter two wore the juiiil aullmra in IfKK) of ibe 
f/ratnmeirc LanreloL, In writing 

bis moiliods of IJnguUlIc l^^achlng, nol<Kl ^me 
of hiH (lifUculUcsa nnd consulted Arnauld. 
The work hna no marked iwdogoglr rhame- 
tcHatks, but It boa ila plar^' in Ibe di^velopmcni 
of tlic irtudy of rottijwttflvr arummar. 

ArimulcPs rAle, rrlucnlinufllly, wojs that of 
Biiff|tcster rather tluin of wriler In he 
again took pari wilh Plerm Nicnle jn n (uint 
production, via. ibe fa i nous li^iqu^t 

OH I* AH de Penner^ oorUj^fiAn!, miifw fra 
eoeimuncB, plumo^urM Oh’^ptmliAn^ 
pronrooA /oMn4?r U Juqrmfrfil. Armuld umler^ 
look to Impart In four or Fjvit cfnya to ilip Jiuci 
do ClievrcuHc nil lho wnrili hnoirin^. 

Tho work Irjrludcs a ireaimenl of the iirinelplc« 
laid down iu the de ia MMlmle of 

IWnd DoBwirtes (ijf.p,), Tlir Inircwluellon of 
Urn Mathod of DeBPartea irquirt^ to In? noietl 
Bpcolallv, for UioJosull^ had a.a{iflilH hlsayiilern 
of phUoHQpliyt and lho accept a rtctP of hla 
viewB by Pori UoynluiL writers wna calenlaiwj 
to court lho further nninlty of iho JrsuUa. 
Tiio wliolo tcndcDcy, however, «f the Port 
Royallats, oducailotmlly, won very Urtiely 
roproscnlod In Dmniicn’ views, nol only In lho 
accoptcmco of common orpuntl In llie lounda- 
tlou of cduc4illoiial inelluxl, hut In other 
points, os, for InsUnce^ Ln the coinpariaon be- 
tween the anclonU and the moderns Uee- 
cactes had taken un the side of the lurideriiSL. 
oven urging that tlirro should not bo blind 
following of the andenu In epusnUana of lit- 
erary laato nnd Btaiidanisi and aueb a imrillon 
helped the Port IloyallaU In their nilvocacy 
of the vonuiRular. and Um wlmle tends noy of 
tlm new views with regard Ui the vaUio of (lie 
voriiAoulnr made lUcTtio'e Influoncti pcuissiljlo, 
ill and IhrougU tlio Preuch lauiniafto, while 
tho wIiqIq cause of the oxi<?nslon of phllcisopliy 
and scletuie was nromoled liy Dt^acartca' u«e of 
tho vcrnaoular Fitinch In Ids ireatlae on molliod. 
Tho dlreol Influanoo of pldlcmplvy on edvieatloual 
method had thus never ireen more girl kingly 
llluBlratecl than by the way in wlvUh the Port 
Royalists and other reformers applied 
oartes' principloB and followed Uw example. 
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PipiTc Niffolf* a JwiiLin UUlwak, 

ffpiiframrfinin^ Thifl wm a 

triKical frjiull at I1i^ rrliiacAciiuj^ |H«Ril|i»[| 

-- for il'i nh)i+<Rl traa Ui omii frwm 
of Ihifcft^ of Marijd.1 AiKrl raiulliuf 

and olh^^m. vehkh m^np moiiJIy utk/»ull^b1f« 
maU^^ for* jroulhful or, for ihat ntiiLii^p, for 
fldidl l?^m«l<krallnl1 li wjjwi n iw*hM U^tllKiok 
whi<^h hud ft wn? wid<" ciftruUUoii UolIi Iti 
Fr¥intJp arfefi *^!!wwh<^np NipoIp wrciU' ih<r 
ff<p Mi»r43lit in pJv voluifit^, whKfh Vcil- 
liiifp dPC'lijfpd wmihl *' iW’rrr prihah/' Th<‘y 
ronlJiin no i64?hi?rr4r i>f r^lhirn; ihpy 

ftrf. morr^vipr, full of c'vprr«!Winp{ '• ilio 

mran wrrirhrdrarfsi of nrmn smd ihp e^U^rnnl 
bUrkrK^si of Kl»s f/tlo Amqoj^^ Nlc^UfV 
84ij(s di^ in iHij /Ip Thduiralion d'un 

Pn^ofi' Nimlp K!r»|a^*« on ih*’ point llmt, al 
ih^ Iwrti^ 1114.^1 ptw dn nolhin^ bij« “ C'Stpmw Iho 
Ihin^ |of knotvWl^r’l lo iho iitic^iior lijmhl of 
thp mind hy arhi<?li ahiiM* lh<y h<* uwdar- 

SUtini ” 

Olhf'r l*orl UovrtI r-^lur^lInnMsi cnptr (iuyql 
and f'oMi9iir^l TfiOfOita fiiivcd ihe irnifr 

of n niinihr^r of IfanfiUliajtfi Irwin Iho 
info Knrnrh, siikI iiliu« was iitifw^rieini in ihft 
BiaiUK i^ivr<>ri to Fr^nrh in rcUiruiionv lie 
tmri'ilalrd ihr ('o/dm of PlrtUlu« m IHOR; 
Cir^ro'fl t« AUmus in ItVWI; mhi^r 

lr»iu*r« Ilf C^iriPro in IfktR; ihH HvfMfra of 
Wldl in Ifi70, Ik pnhUnhrKl a rullrrtioil of 
Kpifromivi^/tr fnmq AnriroJ nrid Mttd^ 

ern UViJrrji (HKi^n C^iu^frl in 1 13^7 dmr up 
ih/f- aj Ch^hiftH dnMrnk^d 

hy Fifliix (Vkt, ftfi " ihp nio®^ romphU? iinil 
inPlhudii^Al work of IWl Uoyal on ^ledagoR)' 
(hat mtiRlnt^ lo uu " 

Kinally. for Iht* r<lncailiin of Rtrb ilim 
wrr^ llir* c'wiis/dyliwfur of the int»rwiiiU:»ry of 
Port UoraU nnd Ihp /wr Ihe Vhil^ 

tiffin rtf t*ori Uoyah drawn iin hy JnetpiPlino 

Pntvral, d'silrr of Ml^®p PuspaL 

fichoalfl ' The Port Ifoyal A-phttnln were 
rif ry small In fiumljft’rB. nnhrmrlly from iweniy 
to Iwenty-five: only o nee they namlreretd fifty, 
r^ch iiispiier liad nrtly five or idx Imyn In chnrige, 
liny nntl night, the humbr'r IwlitK arrangetd bo 
I hftl a miinter ivhmdd have no nmre pviplk 
Limn ihn nunilter fur wham be lunl spneo 
in lii» own beflim*m An earlv ns IftJl? 8ing- 
lin, on ihe fnrggi^THion of »Hl. CVran, had 
n'eeh’TMl two or lhm» cldldren at Port Royal 
de^ C'hnmp^ 'Pfio numU^ni afterwoftla were 
irtrrtiiotied In Ifi/ I the children wnm rpinuvcd 
In l,e C'hrnai, n^iir tVrfMillea. Tliey llien 
reiiirned Ui Port Uoynl. hut bi Ifilfi were 
reiniivcfl to ft lioip^ In the Hue f*t. Ihnnlnimic 
il'Knfer in Pnrta, when the ^bIiodI wm fully 
with the four rniwien. IjiriccloL 
Xirnie, riiivut. and Coiiatch each of whom linu 
a rtHiiii wiLli pIjs flphnlani In IflflJl Iho urhoola 
werp remnvetl from Paris, and In IfitUi they 
were finally clo^d hy liouis XIV The 
day’fl life and work in the iktIiooIn ixt dc^rrihed 
in Dr- (’linrlo-a neard^a Part^R<ttyni (I SO I), 


VoL II^ pn 14Q-HI. In 1720 Ohnrlca Rol- 
lin*^ TraiUde^ Studea niipcnrod, a work wludi 
summed up Lite IhmiI nml mual advanced nsda- 
gogical pmcUi^^ of thn unlvrrmuca und colleaca 
of the Limezr Tills irciaLiao isliowfl how far 
the melhoda of cIumicaI and lirignUUn leach- 
ing of the Jnji^iMFilir had peneiratod Inlo iho 
b^L pnicUre of the following gonaraLioiis. 

F. W. 

UBAftft, CnAALi^ /Vl-/fvwdi. (liouilDn, IHOM 
r~APieT. FfcLix. P^-thyaf HdutaUon (naln l-Cyran , 
Amtayhl: h«nc«1dl. Nlcwlr^, Ue waH; Gu>'OL, 
I’fcUsld, FOftlaJnr, Jacqudinp rawol) Tr by 
A D- Uwcindoh and New Yorfc, JfiWSJ 

r^AAftiK. J. Pifila(reout9 do J^grl-Iloyid. (PiiHa, 

lAiK7.| 

CuUFATna. GAtfaiGL- Uxaindre en(l4uc d«4 Docirinca 
dr r^iiuridri^n en France dep^tU h Sxtete. 

<IValB, imi 

Qcif a, 11 II F*m}/i m Bdveationai Ri/ormefa. 

tNpir York. IWMI I . . , 

ItouiANirA, hniBl^ of Pari Haynl (Now York, 

1907 I 

FfclTriTB^IJRiJrc, C, A Parl^/iojMi (Parifl, JS07.) 
Xkmn JlfBdfl (fttf Loflcdol. (Paria, IBOO.) 

PORTBH, NOAH (l8lklH02). -Twcillh 
nn^ideni of Vale Piuveralty; gradiialccl from 
Vale jn 1H31 lie waa for two yeans a teaolier 
ill Lhc llophina Grammar ^clioul at Now Jlnvcn 
and for two yeans a tutor al Yule. From 
IKIS to IftlO 111 * was piiator of Cuiiga*paLioiinl 
chiircliea at MilforiJ, C'unn., and Hpnngfiald. 
Mnwi. He wna proleasor of meUipliyftJeB anti 
iiioral phihwophy Ql Yale froin iH^iO tq 1871 
ami p moide 111 of Uio college from 1H7I to 1B80. 
Ilia publieauond includr Kitucfiiional ^usittn^ 
oj the PurUana and Jesuits (18^1), IlMman 
Inkihel (1K08), Pooh and Reading (187P)i 
dfticriran CoUegea and the Ammcari Public 
(1871), EkmenU of Moral Science (1886), 
and Aftnrfl Hthicn (IBSO). lb' vroa for many 
yearn one of Urn cdllora of Noah Weiialcr'a 
Vnnhrid^ml DicUamrg W, B. M. 

8lJ?C YAtB UKIVRIlfllTY, 

PORTO RICO, IStAND OF. — An ialand, 
the eauLorniiitf I part of Ih© Groaler Anlillea 
group, bordering on tho Caribbean fclca, and 
ncti\i\red hy the Uuiled Suica im one of ihc 
rcaiiUa of Inq Hpaiiiah-Amcricau War of 1808 
Tho laland cnnlaiiia 8d35 nquare niilca, which 
in about lliree foiirlha Iho aizc of ConnecUcul. 
Till? lahuul had a loUil pQ|Ju)nlloli in 1010 of 
1,118,012, and a densily of jmpuUlion of 325 
pcmoiis per Friuare mile, hor atindiiialraiive 
puriioaeB llie jBinnd is divided InloOfi miinlcinali- 
Ui'fl, or ipwii^hipfl. For purpusea of BoiuiDi 
Biipcrvlslan thoisp are grouped into n number 
of Hiincrvlflory dlMrlcla (-13 in IfilO). 

Educational Hlulory, - Tlio Bpanlah hfid 
helimd la ninlntaiu amno form of roliglDiis 
aehoida in the iaiaiitl for a long time previous 
to I he Ameriean □cciipalion. At Ibja llrne 
the schonl ajsLem of Pnrto Hico eoiutUlcd of 
380 Bchoola for boys, 118 for girla, or a total 
of 528, ami wllh an Qllendniicc of 18,2^13 chil- 
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dron. All ol tlio acliQola, ivilli ow cxeepllon, 
w«ro lioiiacd in ronlod biiildin((a, whleh nl*o 
served sa Uvltig quartora for Iho Leaclior (iiul 
hla fainilv. Tno aclioola wero of the Luilion 
Lyno^ wltli flomo pravUiona for nnimcr punila, 
Lullioa being oliargod for all cliila run whom 
parotiLH or guarcllana worn able to pay, Klghly- 
ftvo par cent of populallon of Ibo Iflkiitl 
oouici nob rotttl or write. The covirac of Btudy 
In Lho Bciiools oonalaLod of roadlntt, writing, 
Spanlali grrtminar, aburcli lilstory ntm clocLrinc?. 
Lho olamcnlfl oI nrltliinollo, wUli wolgbla anil 
mofvauroB, moraaL elements of Kecigraphy, 
and an oloinonUry oullino of agrloulUirp, in- 
(iusLryj and agmincroo. A fow tlnya flflcr ilifl 
catabliaj^mont of Uio American military govern- 
ment^ n maaa mooting nl San Juan ailoplcd 
rsaolutloiui nakltiK for the cBUbUsbnwnl of n 
gonoral syfllom oi piibliti education, j^ratiillQua 
and oompulflory, and after lho Amcnenn lyno. 
Two montha lator, at the cIoho of llic yonr IROS, 
Gonornl John Eaton wna apnokulcd by the Score- 
Ury of the InlOTioT of tno Umted In 

viall Porto Rloo and to roorganUo the sciiool 
aystem. Early In 1800 he fonniilalcd ft new 
school law for the lalnnd, nnd tliia was iuLiod 
May J, aa a military order, (.lenoral Eaton 
wag made chief of Vho now Uureau of Educa- 
tion Lima oalabllslicd* Tho now achool law 
provided for a local acliool board of five mom- 
boTS In oncli of the aixty-aix barrios, or town- 
Bliipa of tJiQ lalancl, nnd defined the duUrs of 
Ihoao bonrda, A sonea of lwf*lve luili lary orders 
provided for tJie abolition of the fee syBlem, nnd 
lor ftooflcUDoIa; aachoolyonrof nine montlm; a 
graded Byatom of aeliools; not over fitly piipila 
to the teacher, and luiricipnla of echoola, lho 
sabrlcB nnd Uie ccruncrilion of loachers; free 
textbooks and supplies; fixed tlio legal rela- 
tions of tUo barrios lo Iholr aclioola* and pro- 
vided for ft Byatom oinbrAcing efeinontnry, 
secondary, normal, nnd profcBslonal schools. 
One order also reformed Dio courao of sludy. 
Churoh doctrine and rpligion were dropped, and 
the caacntialR of aii Aiucricaii elotnoulary courao 
of study were subs Li luted, wUh both Spniilsli 
and EnglUh ns languages. 

In Angnst the insular Bureau of Educalion 
was abolished, ami nn insular governing 
hoard aulisLiUilod. On May I, 1000, lhi« wrr 
siipQfscdod by the provisions of the Eornkcr 
act, establishing civil goveniinnU, nnd a Cem- 
mlssioner orKcUicatioii for the island, appointed 
by the Prosldont of iJic Uiillod atalpH, suc- 
ceeded to the eonlrol of D\e eduenllmiM ays- 
tom of the iulttiui. At Lite first scasion of Dig 
inaular logiaintiirc Lhg new f^upcrinlcndenl, 
Dr. Bniuibaiigli, aociirod the eimclnioiit of a 
now aaliaol code. This, nUhuugh s nine what 
amended B\nec lUeu, hms remahmd na the hnalo 
sehool law of the island, ninl the prcaciiL 
orgnni7!atlon, in large part, foliown the linos 
laid down in thin code And given, Logetlior 
with Bubsequent mocliflcatioHi In the fuliowlng 
se.BLions. 


Pr ABGnl BchDol Sy Blciin Ai the head nf \ ho 
prUMni arliool ayfiiiom of Porio Iliro fa b 
C nmmiasionar of KduenUnn, appointed liy 
the Prc«ldoiiL of tlif» I'niU^l for a four- 

year lorni. IJci ha^ a seal, in the up^r hoiu^e 
of this loglalnUvA lusaemhly of ibr t4and Up 
also nctfl, ^ as! rrr^ldejit of ilip Brjard 

of Trufilppfl of llir rniverJiilly oi FWio lUrti 
(which lipiu mearLfl prartlrally Prt^ddPiil of 
lho LJidvermly), and of I lie truwieea nf the in- 
aular library, lie appolriU all ;f%iiburd1fiai«^ 
in Ihe tlepatflmeni, curtain of 

tpaelu?re. Aaidi; from atid tlerk^, 

Iheae erjimixt of an 

a dopnrtinrnL oAcreLAry, a rhief of ilu? di^if^ion 
ol properly and acrouiilfc, n rhlrf of Dip dit jL^rtn 
of acncHil linihllng aecouniA, Dirru ac^neml 
auperiiileadcnUi, and a ^uHinrnl numlwr of 
aujior vising priuripals (forty in ini(l> projicrly 
to anjiorvliw? Uir schooU wf ilie ialand Tho 
CoiiimWiQTiPr in penmn of ihrough hb anU- 
ordiiiaLca is reciulrcd to ampervl^ all puldic 
education on tUo lalond, to approve aH 
fern of uchool furidei and all far 

cdiimiloiml purpooes; to OTv\}&rc all 
of aliidy, 10 dolermine Ihr lenglh of ihr ^‘h»al 
term; to approNc all plan3 for m'IicwI huihUtigia; 
to approve nokiuuihiion^ fur irarlwi* b> Dir 
Hchoola, and to liAw diargr, (hmiificb nn np- 
poinlrd board of PXnndncT«), iif Die PKftminaUnit 
and ctpnl flea lion uf lho lonchor^ nf Die idand 
IIg organUos high arhooLa niid new 
llonnl urkderiAkinRG, a^ appTiipnaVbiii» purmAi 
nml iiinkcB an Annual rcjHin la the (lovernor 
nf Die island. 

The form of oduoillouaJ nrgoniAaTicin of lho 
island Is (linl uf n ainall Now Englrind ainlr, 
orBanixinl on Ihn town or lnwiMiid|i plan, PAch 
town reporllng to and lioirtg under the suiHrr* 
yiaioii of nno conlml auiUorilv The hland 
is divided fur piirpooei of rivil gnymimein inlo 
Bixly-six nil I nin pa I ill 06 (lowmhki^i. fur oarh 
of wliieli ft locftl acliuu) Iward, roit-^ii'siihff ol 
ihrco cilizcna eleelpd liv the pe^iplc, for four- 
year terma, U provided FiArh luvard vIbpia 
ft ircofliircr, who hnridlefl the fniuLa 
boarcls Imvo chargo of lho nJrmonUry boIiikjI 
biiiUlingA of lho luimiciliiDiiy, crori slid repair 
lliG Hchooi hulldin^, or roni buildinK^ for 
BclvQol purpoHCR, ftiul pay loachora l umn^ir- 
ronl grains, and, in I lie larger muiddpnhiie^, 
I heir aalnrles riliio. J'-orh l/onnd tinniinnlf^iii, 
nmiually, lo Dio Commlwaiuner nf Ihluraiiori 
llio liiRiiiea of Uio Icaeliom iL wiithon la nupluy, 
ftud, after Iua npprovftl, proemU ici rieri lho 
Maiiiu 

I'or pUrnoMs of sehmil HUiWTvfnion (he 
iniinicipaliiles of iheijtlnnij nrr gmiqu-^l inia 
ftupcrvisory dlatricis. At flr^i ihn numlK?r 
wua aixlGrn, lii 11102 rai^od in nineinr Ti, mid by 
I lie law of Illn? rhanged ici ihirly^rive. and 
provlhioii for an autoiniilir iiiPn*a(«e inatle lu 
ID 10 Die minibor was ijurcmf^etl in foriv-lhr^u. 

For Oftcli of ihoM Rupervianry clibirirt'^ a 
Hiiperviabig pnneipid la nppoinlril, wlio a da 
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Afl llic iinmeiUnU! ^^!|Jrwn^allV^ of Ihc* Coiit" 
inirt^Kinri' T)ic*flp recvhi? Boliineii of 
8M(K1, and ^1300, mKIi nn alliiwiiiii'c of 9^40 
addiLirjniil for honao rcni, and ^OQ furlhor for 
iruvrliriA cxpomivea In lUaLrlt^La canobiUnB; of 
morp than onn uiunlHfialily. H'lio euiHirvlAiiilc 
rinciprtl U €X npcia a iiinnlu^i' of llio aqliool 
onril Ilf hk munteJpallly, wiih the Hglil to 
uiKmk bul not to vnir. llci haa nn ofnect 
Lhougli hq gpenda ihc^ ai^al^r pari of liid ilmo 
hi BuprrvUlni)^ Itialrucilnn. Uc porfontia aucU 
Julies arc naalgnetl to jdm, and mnkim n 
montlily and an annual roporl lo tho Com- 
inieKlaiior uf I^U(?aUon. tn 10DO»iOlO ihrao 
ofllclaU avarafttMli Uvirla^u vlaiU In raali 
lijacher for iho ypar. The ihroc general aui>er- 
inVendents disvoU? lha arteftter part n( Utelr 
lime la field work» nucTi aa coiuruUIng willi 
ncliDol hoarrla and aupervUing priiicIpaU, 
eonduciing iaaoliem’ iiiiriitulc^ ami miM^unp, 
jpvltiH puiilic addrmc^, and hrlpln^ to orgnn- 
i&i) acFignl play gitinnclii, aehool oaving^ banka, 
and libraries, The it®s'iHUiU coin mi ani oner 
of (Hluralioii m at ilir head of Um duparlinQnl 
of auporvmion. and la him thoi fiiiporv^laing 
prinripola and ibo gonenil auperliiUmdonU 
roporl. 

School Support — The aupiMirl for ilin 
acUonla of Poria riiro comes from Lwo iKnirrmii 
— maular appropnaliotia and local (municipal j 
lax loviesf For ilia laal year for wrhieli rormria 
arv available, about 30 per cent of llm lunda 
came from local aoiiriMta. Tlila doosi not in- 
cUdo lUe Utiivamly of Forlo lliro. The 
ifi'Uilar partial! of Ilia pxppHAf^ Coiuiiiila of a 
lor^t^ annual legl^laUvu appropriation for 
inamlonaneo (^laHa^, adiniiihlmUon. l«xU 
iHKika, Mimmrr ichmdft, acbolararntMi, — 
jhdl.OOQ In IDinb and aupplemnnlat appro- 

f iria Ilona for bcIiooI exicnaloii work, acfiool 
mihliiig loaiui, rural oeliool piirchaaeiir. and 
nn^liancoua nxjujna^. Tbo munidiiai por^ 
Uon conaiau of runda derlviHl from laxalloii 
rtiid iiml for the rani of fichoolliouj^, llidhonjUB 
rent of icaclicn, oqufjiTnmil and furniUire. 
comilruollori of ecliod building?}, aolarica of 
cninluyoa, and conUriaant und fmnoml oxpcima, 
Teachore and Training. Tlio umclieni of 
the jtilarid ajr dlvldi^l Into aix eiomioft: rural, 
aradiRl, principal, Kiigliah. apcclal, ami high. 
TUn firat ilirco clun^ am cloqUid by Lho local 
school boanU, afwr approval by ih« fJorn- 
inUalatvaf, (traded Ujaclipca am divided Into 
two clujisun, llntww loarlilng In ICiigliah and 
Ihw^ iu tipanUh ocboolw. Tbo laacUcrR of 
Krigli^h, Ilia various trjmridi Uiaclmra, ami iho 
high at bool toacbt^ra am apnonvleil diravUy 
hy ihn (’oiiiTiilMonor of tklueatlon Tho 
comm Winner, ibc tbreo i^neml 
buiKTliiLcrulcriLn, and the chief of the illvlalon 
of records cunsftiUilc an liiaular Rounl of 
I'vxan liners, who eertificain all IcnehnnH. Tho 
cerrifiic-aLiun and nuiHrrvmlDii arc lliua kept 
rlosidy uidicfl ])ilTi>mnt eortificAlcaan* Wned 
for pfldi clofifl of tonclionf. With the dnvolop- 


monl of ihc normal aohool, the number taking 
the ct a mi nail DUB for rural and graded rcr- 
ijflcAlra ifl urniluallv denroimiiLg. Thom Is a 
uniform salary arhodulo, ntidor wldcJi all 
tOQcUcrfl of Lho aaine elnas are paid Iho aaino 
monthly mlarv. Tliis varies from $30 to gBO 
u inoiiUi, w^ilh varying iiddillonal nllowancog 
for house rent. 

The firuL Uuvehcra wore American loncUorUi 
Imporled for Dio purpose. TIidro linve slnco 
boon rdmciat onUtely dUplaood liy naUve 
teacliera, and the policy is Lo provide native 
leaclieru, whenever competent For the train- 
ing of faturo touchers^ the Imuilar govonunonl 
main Ulus the Inevviar normal Bchool at lUo 
Picdras, soven miles from San Juan. 

EdueallDnal CaniliUonii. -^Thn acbool sya- 
lam consisls of rural, graded, and liigh schools: 
night HcliDDis : and nornidl, colitiginic. and 
(ecliiucal Instrucliou. The rural aclioola are 
by far Iho Jiicml numoroua hfnny of llicsa 
are in rented buildings, ami ns yet poorly 
liouaad and poorly supnllocl with furnitnro and 
teaching oquIpincnL The first rural sohool- 
house was linilt In 1001, and by IDIO, 102 
one'-room and 12 iwo*ropm rural school build- 
ings find been built and were owned by 
the munlclpidlLSea. This was 26 per cent of 
(he flohoolrooms in iiso llnit year. Tliera 
were in tho Bamu year Q71 rooms In town 
graffed schools Up to 1008 the rural schools 
offered only the btsi throe gradcB of aelmol 
work, but In 1 008-1000 the fourlli grade wns 
added In most uf (be BcbaoU, and In IQOD-lOlO 
the fifth grade in qullc a lUimhcr. and In 1010- 
toil the sUlU grade, wberever uemaudeLl. A 
fow oentrnlWd nirnl schools have been ergan- 
Uod in the mom thickly ponuihted inuuielpall- 
ties. Tho eouran of study mr the rural schools 
ouiisisis of six yoans’ work, Dio first year Sn 
Hpanlah mnl the romaindi'r In Kngijsh. The 
BcliDols In Die sixiy-filx towns and cllics of 
the Island, as well ns n fow schools elsewhere, 
nro ea ref idly graded, and compare favorably 
with the boUer sohool ayslems of the IfnlLcd 
titalcs. In (lireo fourDui of Die towns the 
liistniction covers the eight grades, and the 
seventh in nearly all of the oUicra. Tho ninth 
gnido is also mnintalnud In one llijrd of the 
towns. The lawn und city sclmola have good 
buildings and equipment. Up to 10 IQ sevonty 
graded Bchool Imildiiiga, with a total of dOO 
acUonlruoina, Imd been created alncc tbo Aiueri- 
raii oceiipAlion. In a ninnbor of Dm Bclmols 
double curoUmvnia and baU-ilny aesulons are 
noccasnry to ncfloiiirnodatc the oldldren wlio 
Qomn. The daimnmcni mnlnlalita pnrlUl or 
eoinrfleto high nrhooia at about twenty plaom 
hi urn ialanil, nnd Did foUT-year high acboola 
at Han Juan, Poneo, and Maynguos nro said 
to compare fnvornhly with American high 
schools, ami to prepare studonta for admission 
to Die alandnrci American collegos. Tiic in- 
sular logislnturo provides for a large number of 
lugh sohool Hobolarsldps for deserving stiidouta. 
13 
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NigUt BchopU into mftitilalucd In pracilcaUy 
all of Uio iTiiiaicipnlilicfl. Moat of tne Atl^nd- 
nnU in W\^t am adulla. Many oC thnac oro 
being CHLabliflliod lii tho rural rfl^iona, for Lho 
oduoatlon oC lUo people. luaUucUon la domcft- 
lia flclonco* manual iralnlng, drawrlutf, and agrl- 
QvdlUTO Imvo so ft\r nvrvdo but BUmU lieA<lway» 
bul like bcglnulniss of aimh lualrucUon havo 
boon ipfttlo. PluYKTo'^'^idB wero oatablUlusd 
nrab at Ponoo in lOOMOOfl, flucl a juimUor of 
tovtfus bavo ainoo provided playgpouttda and 
playground cciulpmurU. Savings banks have 
boon organhed in many ae Koala, and have 
dovolopod muoK intoroslj inntiy pupils wrlth- 
drawing from tUo rujUool savlngfl banka to 
Btatb (lopoalis of llicJr own In tho regular baiiKS 
Sobool fibr lilies v/oro begun in lflQB-1000, and 
wibliin a yonr and a lialf 233 Jibraries bad boon 
orgaiiizodp and only six uuiuicipalit’uM wero 
thou imroprcaBUtocl. All now have librarica, 
Olid lUo number ia rapidly incroiuiviifi. Text* 
books ImVQ boca aLimdanllaod LhrougboiiL lho 
island, and arc funMuKed froe. 

Tlio flcliool Byaloin is being oxlcndctl grndn^ 
ally so afl U provide for all wf lUo eliddren oo 
the island. The courao of iufitiiiolion is being 
IcnglUonod in tlvo bcIiqqIb, and moro and 
more eliildrca nro being enrolled. In 1907 
Ibe lolftl ourollmeut waa S'bOSfl, in lOCK) li was 
37,230/ aiul by lOli it was ]<i6,625, Tiio iium- 
bor 1 b fitill Bomowhat small. 

Higher Eclucalion. — The Univoniily of 
Porlo Itiou was eslablUKod by ilio inaular 
legislature in 1003, It oonalsts qf tliii maular 
notiuai Behoob Piedraa (Oral argaiiUed 

In 1890); Llia college of ngrlculUiro, nL iNfaya- 
guc'i (LQ03), and llm leccnily orffiuujod (10 10) 
oollogQ of liberal arts, ftt ftlo Plcdrnfl. Tho 
ucriual eabool remurea iKc eompleilan of iKn 
jiintli grudo for admission, lho ooilege of ngri^ 
ouLturo tliQ eiglitli grade, wlulo Uic oollegc of 
liberal aria Is to bo Qt^ani^ed on thcuaaia 
of tlio Bimc eniraucti require mcnla oa laid dovnv 
by the College EiUrnnoo Hoard (g a ) of lho 
Urn bul Stales, Fot aamo tUnc lUa innulat 
Icgialatuio brui Approprinled suina to provUIo 
Qcliolarslupa for sU\dy in il\o ooUcgcB and unw 
vorslLies of Llie United Sutea, but the luimbcr 
liaa boca malcrUlly redueed iu recent ycara, 
and they may soon bo abniuloncd, Sinao 191 L 
lauiUGipaliUes have been pcimitlcd to provide 
from ono to two BoiioinrshipH, of $3fi0 each, 
for tUa study of agricultuto or ouglnooriug in 
Amcrictm Goflcffos. 

TKo UnWciHiiy q[ Porto Uico receives au 
nuiuiul appropriation for inninlcmuicQ from 
the iivaular IcgiHlaturej tUo inoeeeda of ceiUlu 
fines, eaclicftLB, and franchise ruynliica, lho 
incoiac fiom a permauent endow men t fund, 
oi'catcd from 26 nnr eoiU of the proceeds of lho 
sales of public land; at\d the aununi appro- 
jinaiioiia made by the Uiiilcd StatcB to ngri- 
cultural and uicclmnical co lieges for experU 
mental staiions niul inatnioLion in agricnliurc. 
It luia a InrgQ iucoiuo, coiisUlcnug iia prcBcnt 


needs and Ihc amaunt apc^l for all other fortiia 
of cclucation. E P, C, 
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PORTO RICO. ORIVBRaity OR ^ 
Sac PpttTO Rico, latAPin op. 

PORTUGAL, EpuCATIOK IN, - Portu- 
gal cherishes trfldillona of culluro cxUtidlng 
b Pick to the ||iDtiad of Romab domlftailon In tlm 
Ibcriim penumuln, but llii^ period and that 
of the fiubsequont invasdnii« of the VMgQitwi 
and Hiiovi, and of the Arabian inrur^lnqsi, 
do not iu rrallty bcloug to lho nationiU hlsloir>% 
sinco the cxistenro of Portugal on ati indrprnd- 
cnt kingdom dalc^ from the at ihn 

ckvontli pentury. In ICWI Alfotn*^ Vl, aon 
of Ferdinand tlio Ctivat, conforr^tl lh<? country 
of Portugal iipnn Guunt Ifenry of Ihirgundy; 
Uio tiilv ICmg «f Portugal wafi ftmt (lomr by 
Alfoimo Ilonriqura, of CVuinl Henry, 
famoua far Ida hcrok roniMH ngam^t thr 
Molminmrdnim. Jinx mm Doni Kmichn I, who 
Buccecdod him In llHiS. wnja furCinl lo conlinuo 
(ilia cojurM, but his UkntH aa nn nifmintflLralcir 
were &lmwK bv I he curourngcm^ml hv gave lo 
ngricullure nml to lfu« growth anil trade of 
luwna M«Ui tn and in nuhlrmen hn 

granted largo trnrl^ tif buul on cr«ni|iii«ji that 
they »hcuild Iws aeeupird luul cultivated jly 
tbia mcimiire he Mid ihn fttiincMrinn of Porlii- 
gnl'a RuUrtoquent prcimterity. The perlcHl of 
war unci Lcrrilunnl rxfijuiairin cufiUnurd 
through the lUrei^ uucc.ci^iJmg at'd it 

was N'ucrvcd for Dnm Uini^, who cyune to tho 
throne in 1270, Uj rmutio ilw uitr^rrupied work 
of lho iiilernnl ilovtOcijniicnl of llii? king- 
dom, Hu fuimdod agncnltuml aehtmis, i?n‘ 
courRgecl improved meihodu of fanning puid 
tho cultivation of foreatH, i^tiiuuUtnl nsnuorreCj 
cupccially by a ccjniinrrcial treaty wHh I'ng- 
Iftiid, wealed the royal navy, iniule hia enurt 
the fitorAry cc^nter ui tho nnliun. and fminclefl 
ft. unlvcraiiy at Llahotv, which wn-s sulMjeciuently 
rcinoyud lo Colrnbra (g p.). All lU^ nmiiiiiomi 
combined — conimcrcmi rxpanamn. the enver* 
prise of free clticvi, lho Lliimt for gluty — wriit 
k\ the end to tho making of Portugara heroin 
purioil, which cuIrnluuiDd In llm oixloeiilh 
century with the dMcovcrlea of Vaacq Ua Hama, 
Aiiitirigo VcBpurcl, nuci Alljur|uorquo; in iha 
trade with the ** UoM i'Mml " and with India; 
ill the Botileniont of Hraiiil; lutcl in a nuLmnal 
oebcml of poetry, of which Cmiurtina waa the 
iJiAStar Bpirll. 

In the Behoola winch iwadnceil Ihww mop 
of varied liilenLa the claasiea wi’rc imiglit mid 
tho known Bclenciwi, geography and aiclronomy; 
but tho flchoulft Avero fow and ignorance pre- 
vnilod, rva may ho inferred from lho Batirc^ft of 
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Iho pot'.U, whu epAniHl ueRhcr )UiSgo» 

Dor iirtijaL^ in (*b<rir mvolAtiaiiA. 

Jn Iho tniddlo popular oducallon ivoa 
generally neglecied in PoriugiiJ. Fragmentary 
mcorrU of me men Cary ^choulu oxbrUna In iho 
nfimib cemLury am ailli exlonl: diitiT among 
Lhmfs n munJelpal aoliool which was main- 
Calnod at Evqm on early na 14^513, TUo mattior, 
a bachelor of nrta, CaugliL Llio dQincnU of 
Lalin in oil who {|fmin.*d lo loam. In the 
alxCeenili cenLury the 0 iinibcr of iiclioola ancl 
leachers hicrca^l Aceorihng Ui wdUau- 
thnnac^cl occounl^ Ihrrc were at Lbbotii in JA51, 
ChirLy-fiiur mas^kerH of read mg and writing, he- 
0iilea ficvcu wlio taught ilic Latin graminar, and 
IWQ women tcarhera for the mai ruction of girla. 

Kmg Jului JiJ, whoM? rcifm marked the de- 
cline of J’orlugal'sf 1 * 0 wer. ahowixl murcat 
for h ume'm the eilucalinn of the Uighur claoaes. 
Uy iiifi direoiioo the univcraity waa removed 
to Coimhra and rtHirganiicdi and a cailego of 
aria Wflo rjiinhlifilieil l<i prepare hCuiIcjiIb for 
the higher curriculiim, 8 u 1 )iic<iueii 0 y the 
Bjiirit of inloleranee the king Jn 

1617 he introduced the lnqiiL«*lLTr>n uml, tifiortly 
after, iuv!U»d Uic recently created order of the 
inin Im n?alin, gate them direction of 
the colirgc of nrln, and in the end cornplcic 
monotmly of all iKlucatlnn. publir and private. 
T)io )c^uiU conrnied their nlioniioii l« llie 
mm of the higher and mi general cfTorl 

was made in I lie iiilcre^l of popular oducallon 
Uefore the eighteenth century. One of the 
grcJitcRt alAleameii of llib age won the Marciuia 
of Pombnl, iirarlimJfy directed pulilic 
idTaIra in Porluipal during the reign of King 
Jm^qih, which heaan in 17&0 In hiB meaeurea 
of neforrn. the* >farquU of Ponihol included a 
aVBlem of odueaMuii widrh put into opern- 
llon in 1773 . Thb ayMlein pitivlded for Ihu 
cslalihiihinent of n oelmol in every clbtrict, 
regular in^pc^ition by government ofliriab. 
examinaUorw of camlidaicx for teucherH 
puftltlniw, and the apprupiiaUan of a apcrial 
fund for cilucaLicinal piirpo»ea. Within a year 
from the formal adoption of the ayiitcm, 440 
Bchoola were npenml on the maiitliiiid of Portu- 
gal, fifteen In tho ialanda, and twenty-four in 
tho coloniea. The next year the mnnbor waa 
Inarenaecl by flfty-ocvcu. The death of King 
iTofteph (17771 deprived hU great minlalrr of 
miLliarlLv and lli« fcara excited by the French 
Ilevolutfon and the Inter POrtflicLa. which dU- 
lurbcrl all biiiroi>o. prevented furtlicr progrmi 
In rduralUm fur morn than Imlf a rculviry 
A slight renownl of the iiuerent In 1 M 2 Q and 
flualii In IR 3 B slioworl that Portugal wna 
nnccted hy the ilemor ratio mnvemoiil of the 
time, and in 1 H 44 nn educnflon code waa 
enacted by the Icgblnture which marka tho 
haglnnlng of the pre^nl ayeiLem of popular 
tHhicadon. Tblfl cwIq, wiiwh remained In 
force till IBSl. required pnrciUu to aeeiiro tho 
cduratian of their chlldron, under pennUieH fur 
noglocl; providod for a cculral odticnlionul 


eounci) Ydth dclcauLca in every Oietricl; and 
rucagniRod two gradefl of popular lualruclion. 
Laicfi normal Hchools wore foundod at Liaboji 
and a dopartmont of education woa orcaicd 
under Llio clutrge of tho Miuixlor of Iho Interior. 

ProBonl Syslem. — Tho education law of 
1K8L prepared by Anloulo llodrieuoa 8ninpaio, 
tratuCorrod the central q( public InalruoLlon 
from the central government to Iho iiiuiiiclpal 
Auihontiea mid local achooL boards, unu a 
jKiriod of great activity In tho ontabliBliment 
of flclioola followed. In IS90 llio conlrnl 
government resumed the control of publlo 
flGhoola, orcAtii^ at Lliat time an iuclcpondeiU 
MinUtor of Education. Two years Later 
(1803) thb ofJico wns abolished, and the Minis- 
ter of Interior bccninc llio respaiiBible head of 
public jiiErtructloii; ccnlmliBcd control 1ms 
hern coniiiiucd Id the preaent time. The 
Miniiiter m nwrislwl by a snpromc council j 
Ljiore arc no pornmnenl school umpeetora, hut 
Hlmcial nmpretiona arc ordered as occnBloii 
Rccirui lu rt?r|uiro. The financiiil burden of 
primary inat ruction is borne cliicfly by the 
municipal aiithcirilics, but they am siniply 
the agenU of the govenimeivt in tespocl to the 
ostnhlmhmeiit iiiicl niUipineiiL of Bclioalfl, Tlie 
fiiipcrvjsiun nf Hchoola in intrimtccl to district 
mijierimondenta. The government proacrliicH 
Iho aiilijrcta of the priinury school ctmrso niid 
the text hooka to be used in nil schools, public 
and private Every five yeara ri ooiiipellllcui 
for ilic liral not of bonks is ordored, the decieloii 
Iming made by a jury composed of proreaMors 
and jeacliers 

Primary Schools — The law requires that 
every pormh ahail hnvo one public n&huol for 
oarh sex, iinleiiMi the pcipulalion in ho nniali or 
Hcaitereil that one mixed Bcjioql in siiHiciDnl. 
In thickly pupulnlcd dlalricls, requiring inure 
than one nchnol for each aox, coritrul schools 
may be rstahlislied, consisting of four gradu- 
ated ulnsses with a iriostcr for each class. 
WUero the populalmn la Iqo acti tiered Car a 
pormnneiii nchnnl, penpnteuc classes are 
luithurized for Instruclion in the clemciiU and 
religioun dnetrinc. 

The primary inalniclion law of 1BD7 rocog- 
nUea two cloHsea of iiriinary schools, olcinontary 
and higlier. The faUer are llniilod to towns 
and villages having 40no or more iiiliablLnnts; 
ill fact, they lirtve been pstabi [shed only in 
connection with normal scIioqIh. Tho elemen- 
tary schnol Ih dlvidecl into two grades: llio 
first of iheBO nompriHes three clnsaDs which 
cover tho porind of coin]uilaory Bchool atiorul- 
aiipp, ir iqx tfi twelve years of age, unlewi a 
ecrlincate of exemption is scriiroa beforo llio 
upper ago limit la reached; tho Hoeund grade 
eonaiats of onu elasa, unil only olilldron wlio 
complete this grade nro admitted to secondary 
and lecUmcnl achunls 

The suhiects nf primary InHlriicllon are 
shown in tlie following timc-tnblo pertaining 
to the third and fourth classes. 
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Tl^o BubioDla B^vcu nbovo nro groiiUy ex- 
tended in the higher prlnmry or coinplciiicnLary 
oolioola, and siJiirinBj gyinnaalioB, nJid natural 
Bcionco aro addod, 

Soliools inual bo regularly inapoaled by a 
plwaioian, and ohildron cannot no ndmlllul 
iinlosfl tiiov nrciiont n corLifioalo of vaccina- 
tion. cUild U GxoUidod i[ any moiubor of U\o 
/mnily is aurTcrJiig from a conlngioua dUGiuio. 

CnndJdal-Dti for iBaoUotB' ipoHiilona mnal 
hold Llio corllfloALG of a norinnl acliool, or n 
doparlinontAl training aulioDl, or a accoiulary 
fieliool, Tho appoIiUmoiUa nro mndo by tlio 
miiilatorj at hral for a probaiionury porinrl 
of UiroG yonrai When iliio term Ib HiicccMrully 
Qomplolod bliQ aiipointmciiL ia mmlo pormaiiciii. 

For tho traiuina of laaclvera Lherc ato four 
state normnl aoliools, ono far each hox nl Lisbon 
and at Oporto; al Lbo oblaf town of oneb do- 
partmont Llioro ia a proparAtory school with 
a flpQoinl class for IraiidnK tcuchcni. Tho 
oKponsos of tho normal sclioola anil n pnrL of 
tho coat of tho dopartinoiitAl training clnsaoiti 
nro borno by tho ccutrni govoniiiicat, tho 
in unicl pall ties providing ibo IjiiiUlInga mid 
fttUaga for tho ctaca. Tho four normnl 
aclioola Qontrol 180 aaliolnrships for poor and 
deserving BludentB, which aio awoTifcd npon 
tliG roHiiUs of a. conipoUiIvo cxainliialioji, 

Tho law of 1834 acoordod tlio litlo of pro- 
fessor to tho princiiMla of primary bcIiodIb. 
The salarioa conaisl of two parla: (1) a fixed 
sum aocorcling to the class of Uio tciiclicr, 
which is Goiuiiiuod In case of nccosanry absciicu 
from duty; (2) a m\\ which iu nl lowed only 
for active acrvico. Tlio antuiul salaries for lIki 
dlCtor^iia diwWMia of fta iValOTminod by 

the law of Doe. 2i, 1001, nro ns fallows- 
3a class, 5160: 2d chi&a, 3180; hi class, $220- 

TJic aiimifti flftlarica of tcnchcrs of tlio 
Idglicr olomontary aclioola range from S220 
Lo $340. Aflflisbant teachora reeeWo $85 as 
thoir class salary and an nddiiionnl §33 for 
sorviao. At Liabon and Oporto tcftchorft are 
furnished free rcaldciico, ora money c^ulvnlent 
for tho flame. 


hfaLernal schools for cldldren three Ui six 
years of age nm rrcDgtiiM*il im jmri of ihe »y^ 
tern of puulio iiuitruelinn, and, n}m, in local- 
ities where the populalion demands, evening 
continuation cIas^s for men and for boys 
above Iwolvc yearfl of nge. 

Scliouls under prival^ mananomeiit, most 
of which Are mnintaiiied by miAlnus orders, 
ftrfl rcfltrieted only by the obUgaUau (g 
the LcxtbcKikfi ofUcinlly BunctionH- " Domin- 
Iwil " scboolB hold for women «n Hun- 

daya nnd Bninis' daya. which nfford very coni- 
nielft eontiiiuaUnn cmirm^a. The /fcaf 
Pidt an orphanage ni I^l^hon, U a model instl- 
Lution. U niniiitaijiii ilie full conrao of primary 
instruction, courses in foreign language^, and 
A wei I -erp lipped industrinl workulinii. Among 
lha ivsflociaUDnfl of workmru which maitvlain 
hrimary schnolsp (ho mr^pt IrupoKani are tho 
VoB dc Opcrnrui nnd Iho (rrcmio Ptipular, 

While popular ecluralioti Iiils Ihk-h nccepled 
as a rcjaponanrilily oi the wiAie for more ibnn 
A eentufy, progress in iis nrliial flrvelonmeni 
has Iwcn alow nnd iincerinih imi Indiemisl 
by lUo high degrw gf dhirrar) ^ in IDDQ, 
78 per cent of the i>eoplp above six years were 
in the dlilemlc rlawi The Ut^l ofririal 
aUlisUca of Fplirifd altendancr, whirli iK^risin 
lo Ihe year IflftO, slmw nn rnrolimeni in piiblle 
primary arhonln of 177,240 popih^; In private 
primary nchools, 4fl,OKfi; urn (oin) rnrollrnnnt 
of 227,225, Dcpiivalrnl tn5 |irr prnl of llmpopti- 
Inlion The iiolitlcal disiiirl>anrrfl ilmi Imvo 
Ukcti place clurina the post flrcade make U 
ImpYuhnldc Uml iGcn; hosi Iwcii niiy decided 
hie.rcnf)C in school aUciidnnee. llenre ii may 
he infnrred llmt above 70 (>rr cnil rif the chif- 
drrn of achocil ago nm not umltT insl riidion 
Secondary EdiicnMon. — Hrrojulnry rdura- 
Lion ill Porlugnl nti in nilirr eunnirie^ of Kurope 
is prcpariUory In uJiiversity pludieSi l>iil il huA 
iioL the Hocial exfliisivnu^'llial prevnils gi-iirr- 
ftlly QU the Cniuioeut; pupiU may peuea direr Uy 
from the higbor phiiiary acIiuoIn Iu llie rieccind- 
ary, and nllhongh the Inlipr are ivui fruo 
hcIiodIh, till' fem nre small Tiie prmril or- 
ganixiiLinii of the Ha'condiiry deiparifiienl dalcfi 
from n law of IHUL In nrrordanrr w]ih its 
prov iH ions, Pori UgJii U divided Inin three 
ndinmiHlrative nr nradrinir nrea^i, I he ernlcrs 
of which are, roflpnetivrly, Lislioii. (Viimlirfi, nnd 
Oporto. A iwcoiuliiry schwi), fyccum. main- 
lamed In Ihe chief i>r every dcjinriinenl 

ThcBD scUnuh are of Iwn orders, rmlrni srbmds 
at llio udiiiiniHirnlivn lriwii$), nml imlinrinl 
HriioolH The ffiriiicr are firftaiilflrd ‘in M-vm 
cIushch; the Inllrr liavp niily nvr rln^.'^ps, and 
pnpilH jiANK rmrn Miein In n ernlnil rirbunl fur 
Llio last two yram uf ihr eiiun»t’ I’hrir Are 
nt present Ihirly )«(ata lyeeiiins niul njit* miuile- 
Ipai flei'uudary flcUnol, vCith a Ininl regirtiriviiou 
in If) 10 of 8nnf) Nhidcntn; llirre is nlao ono 
public lyreinn fnr f>iris aI LiHlnui, vvbirb in tbo 
aarne year lind 550 sUidciils 
There nro Also jirivateHcennrlary schools vv bicli 

10 
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mini Im' oiw^n In Rfiv<Tnmi?nl in^iK^ciicn nrid 
ufl<? Ihr nJTinal li'XthMnka Thry pri^paro 
sluilrnN fnr ihi} Kii\i^rnmi;nl cxaminqiion 
juJHl aa iIk* JiiiliJic lyrrumf^ i|o. 

The ^ulneclsv includrd In iKe iirof^raiti and 
Lliflr relahve Ini^irlanrr nrr* imlienird by I he 
follo^rliiK Inhulalinn, whiHi ^hnwti wcrklv 
(liPimbulinn of Ic^m prrtork /or ihr* fifiK 
nml ^\'criOi nf a wrondiiry 
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TliP fXrf'UUvp hwl of ft lyrt»ijm N Ihn rcrlnr, 
wliri \n n))|HiinU'd hv thr ftovernnuMii from llir 
pro/rw^gr^ id mTunnury rdiirAliuii Up ifin*c 1 q 
all Hip iiiUrnTil afTair^ of ihr iiv'^lUiiLiun mid 
r(!piir($< 4 l|rtH;:ll v Ui Ibi* niiniwirr. Tlip proftn^aorw 
RTQ npfHdnlcd by Iho gmprniiipni upon the 
jt^ulu of IV ewmiMJtiiup oYAiuinAtiQn. Thw 
cAntlulftln muKi hqvc* ihe diploma of a Aecund- 
nry iwjhwnl or of u Mhiversily. The oppciint-^ 
iTiPiiU Alt' for life unlit«/ifnrf riled by Incmeiruey 
or inipmprr eomlurl In vfim^ of lih reimivol 
llie praft^or mav nppcfnl to Iho Aujieriiir 
caiinnl. Tlio nnniiAl palar/es in the eenlrnl 
iyctumq ore for retioiiii, for prafc»>«>r«, 

jO(Ki, 111 the naUuUftl Achooh, S^ltK) and 
rcMinctivcIy. 

Higher Educailon. Pravlfllon for liiglipr 
cdueaUon is tnade by BporUi Mehoola and Uir 
Viiivcrtflty of C'oimhni. The former comprioo 
three Hrhocila of imsdirine, Ihroe wf plmrtnaey, 
mill u colloge cif lellent at Lnbon. Bincc Ihe 
Ur public WAA declared, the govenimeiil^ hm 
drrrct'd the c^^laUiNlimeid of three addiUonal 
uiuvcrditie$). \eluch, however, hava not vet 
hern orgmilfted. Thu UniverHliy of Coimora 
comprif(ef{ four fnculiieJi (theology Imving 
rcrcnlly been nl»oliHhed) mid in IPIO IDl 1 
rORlMlered 1352 flludrnlB A fiiniUy of IrUcrw 
(TiiTirq fljjprnf/r Jr L^Urts) wan eMlnhliFlied In 
IJahon In IH5H mid waq recirganliird In 1001. 
In IQ in iKh woA eotnUiied with the ICnenla 
)*Qlyieclinirft (/. Ifi37) and ihe 1-^oln Median- 
(liirgift if, 1550) inlo tin? rinvcrflUy of Lhlion 
wllli fnruliira nf iirtfl, valence, nnd niedieinc, 
and a Aehonl of plmnnnny. U 1m n vaUmblo 
libniry and hlKiniiDrj' rciiiijimenU) iiml reccivea 
nn annual npprojiHation irorn llio logiolaUirf] 
which for 10 U 1012 amounted to 8170,607. 

Technical Education. — The cduoalioTinl re- 
volt. V — 0 


fonn innugij ruled by the Mnrrjuis of Pombal 
includi'fl pniviinon for Lerhiiical cdiicALlon, 
nnd the inierriil liaa never mice wilircly 
derlini**! The dcpnrlineiit \ti in clinrgc of llio 
Min'mUT nt PubUc Works ahhiaIciI by n f^iccuil 
miiiril. The pnnripnl le chin ml nisLiUilion 
in ihr* rountry m ilir Iridimlriul und Gonimcr^ 
rial InNlitute of biHboii; lliere air rImi a iium- 
Iht of local induHinnl niul coininerclul nihcnjlu 
Well airntmiiMl nnd i^qiujimd (or the ajieciiiUica 
to which I hey iirrmin. The iinporlHuL acliool 
of art nl lAf^lioii receives r aovmmicnlnl Rrivnl 
amouniing iiiS15,H00 niiiuinlly; ii soliool of nrl 
nt Oporin la uli^o aubi^idiml 

In Arrnrdnueo with a finniicinl hiw of 1007, 
Ihere isi nil minimi nppropriiuinii rqiihnlrnL 
Iq^IOO.CHK] fur Mchcilnruhijui which nm nwnnlcd 
to profe^om mid Muilmio npiHiiiiied In pursue 
hlndieft and n'jH'aruhes m tnc chief cent era 
Cif lochniral ediirainm iJi lAimjw. liy lliia 
Jnemiu Lhe gen erii infill Hceka lo corn’d Uie 
rxer-fwlve regard for lilerary nntl dieciilaLivc 
dudie.’i chnrurteriNLic of Ihr etlucalcd eWacu 
in the kingrlriiii 

Recent Movomonts — In Orlolwr, lOJO, 
Poriiigal wn« ileilnn'd n llepiiblicj rh n ronue- 
i|Ui’iirr of lhe rrvnlutionnry coiidiiion which 
ntlemled lliH climige, jirogn^ in cdiicuikm 
halted, lly the aepnratioii of C'luirch nnd 
Stain and the expuluioii of the JcaiiUa under 
the iiew’ government, the chief ugenrina of 
oducAfidit have Ihh'JI cUlier crippled or de* 
wlrnyed; lie lire it inoy be paid that cducullpn 
hna now in he rcorMnnlucd In llio Urpuhllc 
The work hnu alremly begun in llie university 
wlurli Inw been llio wiibjert of Hcvcral ordcru 
direrind mainly Lo lhe improvenicnt of the 
iimdiral cuurae. The reipiircmeiitu for lid- 
nii4Pinn to Ihnl faculty, napcciiilly In the clicnil- 
cal nnd blnlngical NciDiircji, bn vet liecn lucre lUted 
nnd the labnrjitory fncilllieB extended, Tlie 
expendiLurc far public ediicnllon in 1010 wnu 
3,712,500 tnllrulK <8^1 >011, 07*1), not inclucUtie 
dRU.HDO inilri’ia arimlcd lo llio mlnlalriea of 
war nnd marine for the leclmicnl Bchtiolu ncr- 
tainlng lo Ihdr BUrviceu. A. 0. 

BfifaroncaB -- 

Almanai^ue J/uFfrtiJit de Jpraaf polagttoi^ n/umcflo 
na^Dna/ (Porln, 1901 -.) 

.Anniiiino ntlnlmhirfr |J« TprlujMj iLnlr^l, 
ylnniffinp da Vnirrrndudf da Cmmhra^ lUlO-iUll. 
(Coltuhm, 1011.) 

Crnari»4 da I^apuhctio dr Rvitia i/fl fWlujFuf, lijUH, 

\H7K iwJo. luoo. inoa iwHi ilIpIfoh ) 
riimmeiiiLAiN, A F rnriuiniejM« Ivtluriulaiibl IllBlory: 

rlip llpofiiiilniin r«f I'riiiiBry I’^JuraLlun. P»d, Serti., 
Vol XV. |i|i. ia7 IJIJ 

Fmiiri^ru IVliltorla /, /nsfilitl f/trivJncI cf 
nvmmrrnal thUUM*. IIKJO.) 

Clauui. Ii, 4P«mrnrrncMs Uddungiupfarn in flfrl- 

gxrn. J^ortugal, iSnrintn, vjiii JDaraipri. 

(Vlrnnn, im I 

liiaUUii Culniilfll Inlrniallenal. L' /rmmtfnriftpnl aiu 
Indxo^nft. Documrnla offin^0 priehlfw da Xoliua 

hiatuniftirit, lOOIJ lOlO) 

LcQfalocdo dti Inatruc^u, raiupllodn iK)r Maecdo 
Alirfl. (Lblmn, IHin-lWH I 

aciprt n inalrucr/lp puUiea Juda a A^armii da 
iBdO. CColmhrn, IWl ) 
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POSITIVISM 


rOSKN’ nOYAI, ACADKMY 


Le(TIO, CaIiUos ADdlpIIO. Agmil 

inrju«/rie/ et ctimnwrcHi^, acowi i ii« I n-« !■«’?( 

cl ilr nmm if\dtM(n*l tie la Cin^ivicnptufn du Sud 
(Viirlrt rtiiJ Lifl^Kini IWW i 

AUriiAua, JlKn^AiiuiNH, O SnMina pnmarw e 4^ 

r^vto. Cabtawo, L' Scale pnr»wur (Piirl«i ami Lb- 
Ikiu, 1000,1 

rgrtliRnl. Codtc^ao ojflcicr (ir (Ono volmno 

nn rill 111 ) . , , n 

C'dnitniJuJOl i^xpcwl^flD uniowroJ wp /■'««»* 

pri;rin» ifl. Pharta lOtJO ) 

Ccmmb^o, Kf!^oi^^llo umevr^d da IfW^) Pfiru. 
/fjlfllMfl BifruruAir 10 Z.itri'ib^fflo. firgu- 

PublIcnLicJiiii iih’iwrixl for Pontf ICiirtiptfllnn, 

lUCW jVlinclB[P^ I'jrtttllAU iniosliinKiw at llin vxmt^ 
arn iilvuii In Jinimi qj ^iiculiciii ( t;iiKiaiul)> 

UeporU, Vnl VJ II 

dc L/ruvartutade de Coinihrrl, Vul. I, No I, 
Miipcli. IDia. (nomihm, IPllt) „ 

IlinfiVia, J, SiLVEfmiK. llitlntia dm EMtahHtifnrnJm 
scienlyficQS, litit rartariaa 0 ttrlisf/ooM du Pariuoal^ 
(Llflbon, 11171-IHOO) 

IlODfiinifSH, li^uUENio UB CAarno. il/^iAoJea d‘Kn- 
■BionoiHErkl Jqns ffet Aotei jmmt&irra (pAna Mi\\ 
Llaban. 1000 J 

lUauniauBa, Ja&6 Mauia. rj7rtB(r«<<wn. «e»*nn4(rttr« m 
Porlupal. (Purls fliul Llabon, 1900) 

fl/noiUQ tfe LeQiehiOo rciatita a Jn^lmc^a pnmiria. 


lOfuq rro Lt 
(CoJiiiUre, 


Ib'lb,; 


POSEN ROYAL ACADEMY, POSEN, 
PRUSSIA. — lilalabllflUcd in 1003 Lq promoUr 
Gorman intcllocliiAl Iifo in Clio province* uf 
PoBpn nml Wi^t PruBBin IbrouRb Ine inDclin of 
loaoliinR and iicLonUrio ro^enreh. Two yfnm 
carlior Uio cflorU lo miao thciiilolloclunl lift* of 
the proviucos linci rcAUltod in thu ruriniiliou of 
El Gormnn SoclcLy for Ail and Sciciicos, wliirh 
coflpcrAlca with Um Acadainy by nrrmiKinK Cor 
publio locturcA delivered by JnMriiclorri or llio 
AoAdoiny in all accllony of tlmprovinoo. Until 
1010 Lho coiira(ui of llio Aendomy wore ris'ch in 
various city inslilutiona, buL in Jniiunry of tlmt 
yoac Ev splendid Rroup of buiUlinita wiva com- 
pioLad for tlio Acadomy, IL bcRan iU nclivUy 
with thirloon profoBBortij four dotonU* and 
twolvo Iccturors, nnd Lhero have bocri no Ini- 
porLnnb iiuiTiorlGal changcii in Um leaching 
aUlt ainco thoiu The rector la ctioacu for a 
tom of Lliroo years, Dio first Incuinbcul 
bftving boon Ptofesaor Eugon KUhnonoann, 
former oxcliAngo profesaor at Harvard niid Dies 
first Incumbenb of liio Carl Schurr/ clinir qI. 
the Univoralty of Wiflcoiisin (1012-1013). 
Thaology la not rcproaoiiLod in lho currlciiliim 
of U\c AciidtMuy, Hud tl\o study of inodtciuc ia 
coiiruicd Inrgcly to hygiene niitl phyaiulngy 
(in connection svith the Hygienic liiBriliilp). 
11 0 til public and private ia\V nro represented, 
but Lho chief omphanis is placed upon Dm 
RUbjQCts uaually comprised in tho Uornu\a 
faculty of pliiloBophy, Inchullng polillcul 
acionre and pure Rcioncc, n\ though only a few 
iljsclplinnH of Dm InaUinontloiied graiip aro 
provided lor. A 11 mi tod aiiioiml of iinivor' 
ally credit la allowed on certnin aubiooU, the 
expansion of the Academy IiUo a fml-fleclgcil 
wuivcrflity having bocn propoacil sdvctM limea. 
Extension coursc.s (rorfbi7fli(n^8/;irrac) are also 
ofloroil by Dio Academy, Tho budget nmounla 


la nliniiL S3.?,rHK) EinnijiLlly, niul ihoir 
an) afi]iroximaM*ly 11)00 FUidmla in altrruL 
linen during the, winter ^Ptni'^ler, nf whom 
alinut 30 per cent arc womrii Aside from a 
innnber of diTpartmenUi librarii-g, ibc Acniirmy 
IF) dependent upon Die ICnif^r IVilhelm IJbmry 
nf Dio proviiiro. which conUJiw over ^,fKK) 
Volumes, rm well m n irnvcllni^ lihrnry of ovor 
20,000 volninf^ intended fcir circulaDon in Lho 
eiUim prqvhwc Tim city cif Paoen aUin eohUiiU 
n n^Vjil Jlygienir JmilUule, fniillclrfl m IKOO; 
Vhr iCiiwrr Wiederirh MviHrum. founded 'm 
IgOl, mid tlie lUiyalHutc AreJuvex. It T , Jii. 

Ref«rencAfl ' 

K6nipitt<cJiit f*a»*n Pf'idiBiehn/l «*r 

nirixsfifihuvi^l^ lit 

d'iW'ii, lOItt > 

taxn \V, !Mi i^nJifnifklrnsN^^ IbI Sneh, 

Vnl, 1. ttWHio. 1BQ4 1 

POSITION OF CftfLDREN IM SCHOOL- 
ROOM 8riiauL iMAKAoguc’n', abfo 

DsaKa AM) SKATlNn. 

POSITIVE NUMBERS -Hee Nbo ATI VB 
Nviud^hh 

^ POSITIVISM A pliilr»iophlr term de- 
rived from Die Prrnrh lerm nhoao 

eonnolnviun w ntnie diPterent from that of ihu 
correiipcimlijiK hmgii'iih ndjcciivni In \\n moat 
general seime iHxaUndAm nirfaiui n |ihilo«fqp)rLQ 
theory widrh doc?i not rerognUo any facu or 
prinriplen anve tlins/* hiiown and vrrlneil by ijm 
Hiethwln of the mnilwmailenl and ph^’aical 
Bciericen. A Rlrirt viatic fdiilnaqldiy thus 
ronruun) \U nwrlionji to the relaUniia of co- 
oxistPiiva nnd amiiurnre tliai arc Ai^rpriAinirtl 
to (ixiaL nrnuritf naturnl evenla, nnfl la ngiiu^iic 
iw to any realuirs, wheUier concrivcd im huIh 
nlniiccs or forcen, wide)) lie behind or Itcyond 
Iboao natural cvcnin and their Bpnilnl ami 
Lcm|iorAl rclniiojia lV»i(i\iam fa uacrl mom 
apcci/icnlly to deiioLc Die phlloaoniiy of Aiiguat 
Comte (o.rAi 'vUq combined a plulcMmiihy of liia- 
Lory ami aociciy, and a Hooini and rcligioua 
ideal ^vilb a arlciUific 

According to Jiia view of hiatory, mrtnkirid 
piuisoa through Dircii aingea of iiiieilerlUDi 
dcvciopmonl, these alagf^a controlling the ne- 
coinpanying pliaju^ of life The fimL is the llic- 
nlngtcal. In which evenu are eKplained on an 
RiiimiaUc haala in the brand fcjim* nf Dial term, 
EveiUa nre explained hy rererance In prmiiial 
valitinim and ciiiotinuH of iiQii>]iuriinn brings, 
111 the eccnnil, or inrLap)i>alral, Hlaite forrea are 
aiiWtlUUcd for lUe^e nenional belli mi. nuino'' 
Dieiaiii bring lho Iraiifiltion point Tim ineta- 
phyfliral singe eiiiin'niai(*$4 in ihrulen o( Nature 
as tiiu iiltlniRio and uiilfying forer Timn 
cciinoa Dm |ioHllivinllc Rbige, when men ronlenl 
llioiuselvoa wUli trying to aacDrlain BceuraU>ly 
lliD facUi and eventa of the apnrp and limr 
world OH Ibnl ahowa iuDf to acme prrr option. 
The inLcilGcUinl development ia para Helen hy a 
fioclaWcligloua clovelopiiienL. TJip ihrolcigieal 
la 



POSITIVIHM 


POTTERY WORK IN THE SCIIOOI^ 


flUhoiiali mmi inaduqu/Re inlclkctuAlly, 
is^s hif^lily lavoraldc lo ^cial orKAniMnliciri 
bei^aUAe of like ouiiihMU R \il>Qn pO'nora 
nkin lo Uioaq of man. Tlio mcUipli>^lcai 
ifUgo, with iLfl otnphoai^ urum imponfonal 
aliEilfAcl forc^ii, iVfMi uiifAvomblo lo iho nuriurc 
of Inilmalo Aoolnl R^laUans. Thi^ itimr^aUtin 
of judivjduAlUm In lh» olKhloonLh conlury 
wfUi llio ccmc<«pUon of Naluro Lho uUlmalo 
norm roprescmlmi the lof^kal ouLcomn of ihe 
molnphjifdral alQRO. Tho problem of tho 
prnacnl orAolonLine era h combine ihfi rclJ- 
giouA and ^todoJ Brpiril of iho iKcologiit^al n^r 
will iHq obJi^Uvo, ImporAorioJ, intolIccUml 
Alllludc usberod In by iho mcUphyKlcal 
Bln^o. Tim molhod of cncmlmii Liiin cumbina^ 
lion coriKliluU^ llm conAlruciivo porlion of 
Comlc'a PoifiLivi«m. 

f^inco wo can know only Ibo apnllal and 
Icmporal aawinlionA of plicnomcnn, wo mual 
eurrendcr all hopps of any objeoilvo or onlo- 
logical flj^LhOHUi Baino kind of eyntlusaia 
linwpvrr, if! nccf»FViar>' In order lo give mankinu 
IhaL unily of onlluok, belief, and aim which ia 
re<pi]aiio for lls own unlAccI organlzalicJiij and 
is neemnry U) supply Urn rnoilvo force of 
eocini (kvoUon wliidi religion Buppllcd in Ibo 
paai Tbci aohiLlon is Lo mako a iinbjce- 
livc a^mlhosls,’’ an organlonLlon of fjolonUnc 
knowlodim fram iKo alandpolnl of lls bcariiig 
upon fioelal ilfo and In Uic inleroai of the iiid- 
ficaLlon of IhaL Ilfo. This arnoiinla pracLlcally 
lo subirLliuLlnK *' Humnniiy for Divliiu 
llclngs and for Nalurol Dorcos as lUo uUl- 
mnie sLniidartI of vnlnc nnd eenlcrof reference, 
rocognUinfr, however, llial Iliimanily is not 
nn rmloingiral rcalily, bill an Irlrab svbose oxiaU 
once cnp&blo of Uei'omlng more and more of 
a fad in the coiiran of lunniiii liislory. To 
make irumariUy anubjeri of religious dev oiign 
and to conslrucl a religion of hiunanlly, 
modeled on llio whole upon mciUeval Ca> 
LholiriHin, were mom or ie^a logicni conse- 
quences of lliis conception. 

Wltiiu Comlo succcedod in organising a 
church, with bin neb ca alill malntainod in 
Pmiicc nnd England, to repreannl Ida ideaa and 
inaugurale lua new religioiiB scheme, his chief 
influeaeci! has been in general CDncppllonN 
which have deonly a (Toe led the lliinking of 
tliiMifl who would nol Icrm IhomiiclveB 1‘omLi- 
niis or oven PoHiLivIsts. Thiil iialiind ocleiieo 
dom not ilRcIf tend in Llie promotion of social 
oranniimtlon and wcUare; that scUuUiric Hpe- 
clnlirniticiii by iiwlf in likely lo hr clislnlrgra- 
Uvc' llinl inorkrn life is fujrciy in need uf a 
mcLliod niich as was nij|iptird by Lho rcllghms 
of the pasL for bringing kiiowledgo into con- 
nedloii willi pradicu nnd ram duel; llial ihn 
ultimrilc puriioar of science must he prodlciion 
of Lim fuluro and social ranirol,— aro idrna tlinl 
Corn to devcloliccl with great power nnd ihat 
liave liQcuine deeply engminod In cotilomnornry 
culLure. J. D. 

5cq Comte, Auqubt. 


RdAraacfts — 

Dalowii?, J. M Oietufwry q/ Phxiaiiophf/, VoL 11 Ij 

PL 3, i>p na hoas 

CaJAu. E PhUofop/i]/ Df ComU. (CJIoflAnVr, 


POSTORADUATE. — A term in common 
ua<« In Ihe United Rlales lo liuiliGaU! unlvcrsily 
as drsllngulahed from ccdlogo sLiidoJits; llial 
Is, a i^lgmdiinLo ia Lho studonl wlio has lakon 
lho bnccafaurealo degree Tim uso of Urn 
lorm ifl duo to the fact llial American univer- 
silies have, in mosL Inslaneos, grown out of 
undergnidiialc collef^oEi nnd Ihn I Dm two in- 
aliluiions yoL exlai m almosL every iiisUucQ 
under the same mnnagcnmnl. 

Boo IJNiVEnaiTjRs, Aiieiuoan. 

POSTULATE.— SCO Axiom. 

POSTURE. — See Ueskb and Bbath; 
PiirsiCAL Ebi/CATjfiN- Rkadinq, IftoigNE or; 
StUKXL ClIllVAtUllK; \VtUTlNO, 

POTTER, ALONZO ( I BOO-iaOS). — Amer- 
ican hisliop niul educalioiml wrilcr; graduated 
from Uiuon College hi IBIR lie was a tuloT 
and profesflor nl Urtiou Ccilirgr for six years 
and llicn engaged in ihe work of the mlnlslry. 
In 11132 hr rnliirnnl lo Union C'ollogo ns pro* 
Tmor of mural and hUcUeclual philosophy, 
and as viro-presidonl of ihc college lie 
rcsignad Ills posillon In 13^16 to hceomn Rlshop 
of Priinsylvniiia Ills cduraUanal writings 
Include Polilicol Economy (IHlO), Principles 
q/ AVmncc apptml to Ooincfl/i'c and Mechanic 
Ar/s Olid (o Manufacture (IBdJ), jolnL aiiLlior 
wllli Cleorgc ll. Emcracm of a popular 

icAchrm' book onlllled The EcAoel nnd Rchooi- 
mauler (IB'12), and Handbook far Readers 
(IfW3). W, B. M, 

Ectaunca' - 

DKlVcu.-lrA, M A. MAmQin o/ lAo Li/s and Ser^c€4 a/ 
the R(, R^ A PoUor. ClUillAdelplifA, 1070) 

POTTER, ELISHA REYNOLDS (IBll- 
1882), — Stain Siniprinleiulont of Schools; was 
cdiicalad al the Kingslou (Tl.l.) Acadoiny and 
Harvard College, graduiilini^ al Lho la Her 
Insiilulion, 1830. Uo was acuvein Ihoorgaiu- 
xniioii of Uio lilmda Islnnd public school sys- 
Icm and was one of the founders of lho Rliodc 
Island Instilulo of Insiniclion Ik was 

eominUslonur of odu cation In Uhodc Island 
from JH>1D to 185‘(. lie was llio auLlmr of 
numerous papers cm oducatlon prlnlocl In llie 
proceedings of Ihr nhodn Island Inelllulc 
of liminicllon and in the Rhode l&land iSc/ieoI- 
rims/cr, nnd and Prayer in the Publio 

School (IH5H. W. fl. M. 

Hen Riionfi Isuand, State op. 

POTTERY WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. — 
Education In Clay and Ceramlcg. — The 
uniciuo proporly of plosLialLy as poMeosod by 
ID 



POTTERY WOIUC IN THE SCHOOLS 


voimm 


moiat clay appeals slrongly io Mio piipilfl. 
Even ill ojoiticntary work lIiq roaliLy of cx- 
proasioii rcnclcroc] poasililo by hoUcI form alTorda 
TL aalisfacUoii wUicU v« U eking in a mcro aul- 
Uiio. TliQ pupil ia enabled to tlunk in llireo 
dimuiisioua and actually to produce llie objeetr 
coiiooivod. Imitative moddlng ia not iiccc^ 
aary as an inlroduclioni l-ho work niay be 
oroatlvQ from the boKliiuUiK. The child mav 
bo taught to prodiioti coiniiioii articles of which 
tliD uao is woll uiidorslaod. Tlio Piiuplo 
oylbulricdl form of a drmldiig inug alTorda a 
good o’XorciBo in maid p\il alio n, aiul the control 
of the material ia learned. I a tlio early work 
toola are nniiQCGaaary, or may be of (lie very 
simplest clinraclor, Jn Uio higher gradca there 
ia no dillicuUy in planning proRrmivo exci- 
daca, A.t fiint the forma arc macle more coai- 
plox. Caiidlcaiiuks, fiinall jugs, boivla, irnyn, 
an (I tiloa readily suggeat tlicjjiaclvca. Then 
fiiinplo flocorat'joni] are applied by an iiiciaed 
liiiD or groovD. Tbia la followed by an cm* 
boaaed doalgn produced by doprejaaing the bnek- 
gronud, and aventiially ubc may be made of 
raiaod lines applioci by laying on liipiid clay 
wilii a bnislij and in all there is a poaHibility 
of added cqIgt ollUcr in the clay itoclf or aa w 
pi gin out. Tlio recent (level opmciUs in porta- 
blo kilns with kcrosono fuel iiiakc It pooHiblr 
aotnally to burn Uio pottery In Iba school and 
lo add m approprlnlo gla^o. Tlda reudeia 
lliQ pQltory per mane uC aiul useful^ 

III Boveral sLatoa provision has been made for 
oduoatlan in nrActical elay working upon a 
inrgo rqaIo. The oarainic liuliiRtrics include 
not only poLlciy, but brick, tile, terra cotU, 
flower pipe, flroproofing, insulatoriii RlnsSi 
eomcml. and onainols /or stcol mid iron. Tklu- 
oaliaii ill those flovoral flolda embraces a com* 
prohoiwWo Bludy of chomiairy, pliyBlcB. gool- 
□KV, nud the geiioml ciiBiiuwjnnK Buujccts, 
hosldoa tho special loclinology of clays, glnascs, 
and glazes, and the roaoLlons wlilch taka pinco 
Ql Ingh toinporaluros. Students oiilcriiig the 
corainlQ BcliQols cro o>; pee led lo bo prepared 
for coUego, and tho work throughout U pursued 
upon a collegia to basis. 

Germnny ^VM the pio;ioor In ceramic ro- 
se arch and training, tho firBl important work 
having boGn dona by Herr Profesaor Her maim 
Soger, who In 1600 decided to dovolc liiinsolf 
to tho study of ceramics. Prior to this llio 
mnnufaotiiror of clay wares iiad lo clopcnd 
upon ompirLcal knowledge. Tboro ato now 
two important coramlo qchools, ono atllunzlau, 
under Hr. Wilhelm Pukall, tho other at llOhr, 
under Dr. E. Dor del. In Ainorlca tlio bcalii- 
ning was mado by Profossor Echvnrd Orton, Jr., 
who ill 1303 bo RAH an agltntloix for the eslirii- 
liahinoiit of spocinl training in aoramlo bgIouco, 
with tho rnsull that jn 180d tho first Aiiieriona 
oorainio sohool was opcjnod at tho Ohio Slate 
UulvcrBlly, Other sohools and clopnitments 
of ocramica Imvo boon aatabliahod at Alfred 
University, Alfred, N.Y,; Itulgera College, 


New Brunswick, X.J.; llllnob fltalci Univcrrily, 
CliampAijrn. 111., Amin ]».; the UnL 

versHy of North Dakoln^ ami iSilaiio Univer- 
sity. ifew Orleans, t ctramic itisiLrutllou eis 
applied to arhuaf work and the indiHdual 

y roduclfgii of poUory dvmi al tho M(^r)lalual 
iislitula, lU3rhr«li«r, Trachom Collene, 

Columbia Cidvendty, New York dty; Uid 
T dchiilcal Higit Hcibocil. Ctl^^vcUtncJ, Ohlq; 
University (-ity, Ala - llm Bradley 

Polytcclinie jii^LiliiLf*, Pit^nrin, lib: the Bclmal 
of Kdiiratlon, UnivrrBUy pf I'Kirago, I)).; 
the Hrhciid of IhriuwLrial Art- PhilnUcInhiB-, Ibo 
Aluryland InaiHulo. llaliimorp, Md.; ihi; 
iraiuliemft (iidld, MinnrjKtKilK Alinn-; tho 
Hdiiciol of Indurtiial wXrPn, Trenum, N J. Tho 
Airioricnii C'craniic Sonrly wan fpuudud Id 
l^iOO. 

Ill England nn ntlrmpL waa made as curly 
Its IWj7 by tlif ('ily niid fiuild of I-onddii Irwli- 
liilc hy ufTciihg annua) cimml ns lions in Iho 
Lcrhimlogy of polivry innkinR. This mtivrTni'Hl 
has aince dovriopcfl into the c^Ubliiilimenl 
of n pnltrry Inborfllary in llm hvarl of the 
StalTnrdsliin? PoUrrit^ under the rharge of Dr, 
J W- Mrlinr. Tho hhinliidi Oramlc Bqrieiy 
was founded in lOQl. C- K. D. 


llelbr0nc«B; — 

UnmA, C p TH PrtWa CtAfi, rXpw York- 10 to \ 
1 ^ 4 ’ PvtUr CLaaihiip. |RJ0 ) 

I’lUNTi, IIrkiit. Frrtieh FNijery obwI I’Wtcwto^rt, 
<L(iac(aii. nd 1 

lIupjiBi.Alt]M. J If /.rssflnt Awi»>i Orvtk i*>!stunTa khI^ 
Ottvk (Nwaf 

1U0:2 ) 

Kkowlic^. W P, Duleh iSt^ 

Votk. lOOflt 

Larrau, ICatiishikb M. C(a^ Wtnk CPt^t^rio, lU , 

MlLUiil, W, Fhih anJ Prtoritltii (Londan, 

1SD7 ) 

Mooaa, N. II. />f(n h <l«’i Dulck gmf tNen# 

York. IDOh) 

OW TAirHi inriuilintf nioffotiWilrp. WmIji# 

wood, l-UBiro, Qiid e»lhcT Pollpiy and IW 

cHuln. (Noir York- liwa | 

Um», U rfqM. Tkrir tkeurr^fW#, Pr^HtrlKl. t'««9 
tfilA iSptfvwrf Itn/crmK^ to Mfl f/Hl/es# 

(New York, lOPOJ 

Ii\stury of ihfi Cfay iVorlnf^g IttHaOry »n iflo L'nUtd 
State! (Now iork JlRJy I 
Clqoi 0 / Jvfiw York riulhUn New York BiaU 
MuMnim, i\Jli2iny, lQ(k[i 

rra>iioc(r4»nB 0 / the Ant fnenn CtraJfum (C«- 

(uiuliUAt Ohbi \ 

TruMOctiim! of iha Hng\\!\ Crmmir |Tiif}« 

olnll > 

WiALTVlia, H. IJ. UUlary loj diKMcinf (Lpn- 

cldii. 1(K>6.) 

WuiTt. aUuv. /fo« (0 flfflU PieUcrif. Yolk, 

I0A4,) 


POUNDS, JOHN (1700-1839). A 
cobbler of PorUmnulh, hhigliind, wlia nrlgi* 
nalcd the ayBtem of raMed achmils. Crlppleii 
for llfo by an acnldanl m 1781, he look up the 
trade of a nhocinnkcr. In 1818 ha was jgiven 
eliargo of n nephew, aged five, and lo find 
eonipAmonfl for him im Inrtled olhcr cirildron. 
Stlnuihilcd by hU love for child ren and n 
natural icnclinig abilily, he iinderiook (hilr 

20 



I’OVfiltTY HC'flOOLS 


PllAC'riCE CURVE 


cduentlon nnti infmiM^ lliHr numlwr lo Ihiriy 
or fariy Hi » flin**’'*’# P'wr*^' Hn'l 

llio oiilrii"! 'In* tilriru nf l*orl«niuui|l. 

lie Utttthl- rr'adiiiR. fWfiiK’iimrJi friini liAtiilliillfi, 
anil uHlIimriir, nnd inolriirlrtl Iim pupilsi In 
cooklna, mrndmR i>Vk«;«. flf'l makinR Uij-ir 
Iqvb lll'j life urnmlly wuH liy 

bron'dliumariiiy nml hi^ Miinl 

mnnv onnnriiihUif^ a\ nrnrhrAllv, 

Hv **•’* tl» n*b, hdv \m\ iBlidli 

ahoKii wk) pun'ilpf- Mflnv ^^'liikcih (7 r J 

txarc c«lnlili4i»^l in KnicUml iiml Hfoilwinl, 
InflulCnWHl liY (hr riiimplr* 0I JmIiii rmiurld, 

eUK* CMir'K’rfrim, M Uiv. tU riimr^ 

Rp^rm J^iiDOLH, wriliin OH [mKi#firial Kclirw^pi 

□r ringiAiifi 

poverty schools ““ Hrtp liAr.nicp 

BciuvoiJa. 


POV/ELL. WILLIAM DRAMWBLL (IFCin 
1004)-- t'liy Hijpc’hnicpiiinnl «f gr^hiwlii: w«fl 
ctlupfll^^l »n tho pMhIir of llliiififl, af 

WliPJitaii Arar|f*itiy, |j»imL»iriI riiivrT- 

hHv I Ip « «« f*’*" priori pfi) ol ihf' 

srfiOTltPd llrrUH riinr 111 , rtKhI yrana mifwriii' 
lomlrni of llir iwlowU Wi TVni, III ; 

yc^ra p<u|M^'nnlrmlrni nf ai Aurpm, 111 ; 

ntid yrar.* miprriMJrijdnH i»f fho ftrliwiU 

ftt WiiBhinRUih. n c m 

elude //ow" !a rVn? <|kwji. ih*^ Tnik (I Wit, 
//flir (n llVifp "/ VmUjf 

SMen far <1«W, a nhiuA 

rftfldfirit, atid niiniemiis arririm Ui wlurMlunal 
joiiniflltf am\ ihe pronr^ctlinipi ol Hiirfln<iiml 
o^rintiorvr. W. ft M 


POWER - In rnrffn! arilhmolim riirm h 
olien a rliapleF on sod rtwU, ili© power 

of A niiniUer ftirfuniiiK ri-a.ijU of uklag Iho 
immlwr a rprialn miml»rr of ilmra a® a farlor 
Thl» b ihn pniuilivo u^x> of tin? Wm, and b 
found In the flrt^k from wp 

have surli wordfii rlynfinnf^i dynamo, ami 
clynamir The nwfl ihe word, how- 

ever. lo mean Ihf’ wand iwwrT, orr^^iuan?- Uio- 
phanUiefq pdusa^ il fomedin iKe fwawcr oi 

ihe unknown riimniiiy. nr ni» wr w rndd wnie ii, 
I*. Fnr hiRhrr pijwcm Uiw|dtonitjfl 

a^^roiiLW^rt, »nd ^ on The rarly 
Ilalian alRrhrawl« ut^d f^dr^ld fnr Ihif ^itnid 
poser, fliol fliwo fViW^a, wilh ulliwr i»|»erlnl 
nainr^^, for hiaher pnn^tr^ In ihr gw^vriHePtilli 
ccnlurV llir irnriiohal r'<;|w»nr‘nt already ana- 
gPflM hv Ort^fTip and fhe ncgarivi* rv- 

porifiiii riinn Inlo g<*nt»ral Thh Ini hi llm 
brciBdriilng of Lhe ronr^pl wf power Ui imdudo 
Ollier ihan Inipural powensj The primiUvo 
dcfinilUm now la lioldi and, wlih a 

broadening of ibe drfirdiion, 1i 
lo fliK'flk of frariinnal, rnipirive, eomnlei, or 
IranflcL'iidfiiul iMJwrrsi. In modeni rflueaUon 
IhU hrmicler of i\w leiin b eomlng \o 
EcitrrEilly rerogniard. and mmelion b being 
giM’n Ui "Sill eh pjqjrc^orva Ra n lo ilia ortp- 


half power," " a lo llip iiiinuN third power," 
and an nn. D, E. H 

POWI8, LORD, — Scio PAnuAWiSNTAnY 
C'o^MlKaiPNfl 

PRACTICE — Sop FonMAL Oircii'MNk; 
HaIiit; ScimoL MANAarrME?dT. 

PRACTICE CURVE - A r urvp roprosoiiU 
Ing Ihr rriniilL of prarlirr in' wKirli llio lioighl 
cif ihr vnnaiia poidta 111 llio eiirvo nhovo n ham 
line rr|ip^jiiji ihp nrnmin! of porformancp and 
llio linriiianlAl di»<Lafiroii from llio bodiiniiiira 
of Iho cur^n rrpnwnl iho luimhrr ol reprli- 
tinitH of ihoartuiiy. lionQllLlon of a menial 
tH»rforninuro b uUrnclrd by morn or lesn Im- 
jirrivriririii in the rnpaHly for porforniiincc, 
rraflire curvr» havn licna olilaincrl in Lho 
irorfariimneo of pri» remiirinn: ilUTcroiil dogmea 
of moiiial altciUion. Thiia Figure I rcpmsoala 



Fi« I 


a prnriiro riir\c rlinmclori^Uc of the *' Inal and 
ormr “ iiinilimJ in Iho onw of iho flurre**iivo 
nUioni|it^ of n rjii lo (wrnpo fnaii a cdgo by 
luriiiiig n InilUiii an iho iluiir nf the cago- 
Kiguro 2 rvprr/wnu a imiimn jirnriico curvo In 



Kio. i 


karnlng by Uio iHal and orn^r method, tsdiana 
ihe aubjofi traml Lho dlngram ehciw u In tha 
uppi^r rlfthi“liand wirnor of iho nguro, tlio 
diagram and Oie hand being mux only In h 
mirmr Tim loworiiig of the curves iniuoales 
iniintivcmpjit Tjia upper curve ahowa the 
cITeci of praeiico in BhorienlnB iko Um« taken 
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PlUCTICIi CUllVB 


PIlAOMATIfclAI 


to Irjico Lho ilniwiiig!); the Itiw-cr rcpresPiils Iho 
iirQirroaa of lUa loaciuiig iirocoas in Lcrmn of Uw? 
Jiainbor of orrora matlc. Tlio ciirvoji nlao 
allow ijcrioda in which prncl'icnhy no progcm 
takas pkoo (plateau periotic), wliio'i Jnust bo 



taken ns rcprefloiiUtivo of polhLa ftL wJiicIl 
Assiiniliitlon ia Inking lilncci ainco ihoy arc 
followed liy iierioUH of rApid progrcsa Tlua 
featuro la oven moro aLnkingly shown liy tlio 
curvoa of Vtj^m 3j shoxving the pTogrcaa inmlr >n 
tho lonrniiig of tologrupliy. Tlio npper nirve 
rcprcacftla Llio ImprovemeuL iu sonding mc»- 
aagesj rMiid at Rrat and then, grad ually Icasen- 
ing, until the liiniL of tho olloct of pracLico 


finnily ranch! ng a rnaximuni in a minilar 
fashion to tho relatively simple procesa of 
sending. The cfTecL of prAcLko upon llio 
incinnnising of a aarioa of ncniHcnisa aylUhli^^ 
iri rcpreCciiLotl ill Flguro where lho progreaa 
is very rapid at drsl, Ihon more grndunl, 
fiiiAlly rcnclilLig a point at pi?rfcctlon 

Is poAsildo. R Xl, C* 

See lUmt; Quahiic Cuu^b; StATi&riCAL 

hlGTHOp. 


Kefsrtn^OB. — 

Paiii, J it THn PrafUcfl Ciirvr Aivfio 

t^itp , Yol V, No. % 

TTi^Tax, NV h, nnd 2^. ^hiillisn vn lha 

gmitlilr- T/fiiigU4a«. Paj/tk. fiev, Vol VI. 11^. 
Pl> 3i^"376, 

Jt7Dn, C II flffWrfic /or Tt^cAtra, pp. 

21 as. ' 2 'L&-iai 

Lauii, Cl, T. mill Wodnn’oUTii. IT KhtiumU of 
rAysWacKcdl Vll[. (Ni^vc York, 

IDin 

nDOKH, II- A, Tlio IWrlmlrm- of KlTlrlPDry. Ar- 
cAig«4 or/ PffWrAiWoVg- Vo) a\ , IIMII 
firiilcH, n. A DcmunfiLnillfiii nt 4hn Trial wui J^nwr 
MulhcKl of IxrAminit P^lrrA /iirtf , VTh lOlQ, pfi 
20*23. 

TiiomndikPi E, 1,4. Anunul inifilllgntirv. P^gfcS, Hev. 
A/oau.cW. VU VlII. IBUii, 


PRACTtCK 
TfiAiNiNti or. 


LESSONS. — Sco 


TisAciiKtta, 



is ronohotl. The lower onrvO roproiwnU 
pravoiuoafc iu the ability to rccoivo mcfiangen, 
whioli followa nn onliroly clifTcfoiit coiirflo from 
Lhnfc of Bonding. Tho two lower enrvoa in 
iHguro 4 show Llio progress of Um fennatian of 
hauilH of a relatively low order; niunoly. re- 
ceiving aGipatalQ lettcra and xvQrd«» UotU 
fchcBc activitios improved rapidly for a time, 



Fio 5. — A lyp\vn\ nurvo of liiAruIng Tln» mirvo la 
iieL Lypicnl In one roapuaL, aliioti lb (luoei not ahuw lho 
nkiolnM\Q»B of BffloleiiDy vfViloh ftiwaya npironfa; bnl h 
Intouclod lu show lha HoiiQral Iporunao (rlno) of offlalonry 
with mUlaual iQ^iQUlien of iha pKriDtiQAnco. Ilorf- 
Bonlnl (liHLAncoa doiioLa Miq Uma apoiJt In Joarniug, ni|d 
vfirLlgnl dieLnnCQa Uia moiiBara □( olIlQioaQy. 


PRACTICE SCHOOL — A arliool of rlo- 
inejitary or acrondary grado inAlnliiiiir*iJ as n 
laboratQry In caniicction with a normal f^Uoal 
or toneliera' eollroq far l|ic purpooci of pro- 
vUilng BtudGnia dI odurnlinn or npprcnllctfl 
In leaching with oppurluidiy far Rrhorjjroom 
mannuomonL nnd tear hi nq I'Veriu^nily the 
AamerahoTatory school serves ilif purpwoMi of a 
demonaLrntion (obsrrvnu'nji ar hkhIcI) and oji 
experimoiiliii school . Hurh n srhou) intiy bo 
apDciAlly argauised fur iu pnrrlruliir mirposCi 
or may ml n school ht the n'giilnr arhool nysLcm 
a&gigUQil la (hU fmictmn. It, H. 

.Seo D^mombthation Scitoni,; hixpEiii- 
AiiiiNTAb Schools; Modkl Hchocil; Oua^ti- 
VATioN School; TeACiimirt, Tiiaim.so op. 

PRACTICE TEACHING. — Trachbh*, 

Thaininq or. 

PRACTICE. TRAN SFER OF. — Seo 

Foumal Diboipline, pLATBAir; JIauit, 

PRACTICE WORK. ^ Seo TeaciiihuIi 

TjiAiNJvq or. 

PRAGMATISM The eonrcplinn (lliough 
not thn word) prAgiiiiLili^m was linii pranosrei 
by llio Atimricnii iiiullirinalirjaii and iottloirtn, 
(. S, Vlrree, in an nrticle puhllnlK'd In ]fi70 
ill elm Papular i^ci'eiittyic Afuiif/j/M, vijKiu Ilow 
lo Make Our Mena Clear '* The of the 
notion le^ that tho nieaairii^ol any iilL'n or ron-' 
cepiion lies In tho cqnscciMcncrH I Imt flow frmii 
an exislQiioD having lho incMriiriK hi c|UOH(ion, 
So that tUa way to got (t clear cuuccpllon Is 




PIUGMATIHM 


PllAGMATISM 


lo oonaidcr llio di/TnrciiccH timt would lie fiindo 
ir llic idea were Iriie or valid. In converBAlion 
Mr. Pierce uBcd ihr term " pragmaViBin ” Id 
dcfiignulG lIiIh view of Lho iinturci of cohccpLual 
mcaniiigii. Home LwerUy years afl'Crwurds 
Wiliam Jamca propoacd the uae of Ihta Idea 
os teat of Llin meiiiiing and worLli of Bpcrin- 
floilypliilosonhlc roncopLlcinn, lUi argued Uiat 
UiQ point of any plulo»o|ililc ddolHne or iamia 
lies in the parLienlar differeiices Uinl would 
follow If the Idea In question were true, nnd 
Ihnl If no dlfTerenccs can hr made out, tlie 
doclriiio or lasiio in wholly verbal. This 
theory is aldcLly a method for deLcririlniiig 
liic mcanlns of oonecpla: IL is not a theory 
of llicir Lruin nor of Undr relation lo eiiisiener. 
Prflginntwm in this narrower ftenoe, Mr. Pierce 
has siiico wisiied to call Pragniiiliciain, to 
iliffcrenlialc it from a later extenciou which 
Mr. James and nthors gave Uin dgrtriiie 
In Ids Ptfychology and hia U’lW /o /JWirw, 
James lifld polidctl out the iiiflMcneoQf imrrrat, 
choice, and emolional fnclors upon inir Ik*)- 
lirfs and had maile a pica for the irrognMinri 
of the vainlily of Llnmaj factors under certain 
circumstaiiecs. Hrhiller ol_ 0'«fnrd do\oicd 
liimBolf Lo a reform of login in ilio ilircriiun nf 
greater ooncrrlciiiwia and UFieridiicwfl through 
rocogniUon of the pari pinynl in thinking by 
omotionid and vglilionar factorN^ aiul grniTab 
liwd tho underlying idea into the thenry that 
ft\\ knowledge ia tiurpoaivo or toltHdugiral. 
This View Jainr^i adojiUid as part of the prag- 
jnalic conce|iilon, Hmeti Ini^^rt^t, rhoico, ami 
effort are involved in knowMac, knowledge 
la eoaenliHlly expenineiiinl ojiil in mimtant 
procesrt of jiiakiiig. Miner, by common ranornt, 
truth In llm goal In which ktiowindgo projicr 
torrninatra, it ftillawsi iliai Irulli ia not «oino- 
Ihing antcccHlmt lo our ititclhgeni Hrtivitic74, 
jjui somelhing fullowing ii|>on them ami pro- 
duced by them Sinrr irmh mvolvni the rela- 
tion of ohJfxl^ Id lliouglii, (hia making of truth 
logically im]irM>s a making of reality, by a 
naUiral osteuKlon, uragnuiiUm wideiwiid 
from a llnsory of Inc purpoe^ivo characier of 
knowledge nntl a theory of truth m the sue- 
omfni workinRout nf knowlcclgp, lo ihe theory 
DiqL reality itself fa iiloHiic nnd is In rourae of 
conBlrueiinn llirmigh iho cognitive efforts of 
nmn Tins ofiport of pragmatism, Hchillor 
called lltirnniiism 

111 Ilia Jnrni^ had mipKCfule^I, and 

lo some exleiil uihcnI, the Idea that Milolhgeunr'. 
or iiinn'e knowing pcnvrr, ovolYb^l a*i nw limtni- 
mrnt of adnplivo rr=^jkin^ Ln iflimuli, lying 
between ooii'Kiry sitiinull nitd irioior rr^|aurie. 
n«wo>' amt otherji ut' thta and 

davclripcil on the r^yelialogjral aide thif Idea 
Umi liilhking or n^if^tive atuintlon la ilm 
coiLtilcrpart and roinjilenienl of lialiii Hahit 
oxprt^M the mmie or ni^jKmsfce i<i old and well* 
csUblished nlinnili, lliiiiUliig to aUmuh when' 
novelty and a dmilitful ur prerunoiia factor 
arc marked fcaLurc:fi. Tlda concopUoii noa 


nlsri morn or Icah ayaleinaLicallv fijipliod to n 
rccoitB true Lion of tradilionul logical theory. 
Louie wiw tTcaluil aa a ByatoTnaUxcal accoinvl 
of tlie prorodurcs of thinking in adapting bolngn 
living in a aocial environment to Llio control 
of novel and uncurtain reaturea of cxhUmce. 
tinwe fcAliirca lielng trealod a« poga^cd of 
objocLivo ohorocter On the moral aide, the 
iiDtion wna oxtciidcd Lo tlio theory that atfliid- 
ards and idcaU are nut fixed and a prion', but 
ore ill n consiarit pnireos of hypothctiral coii- 
nlrurtinn Aiid of Leaiiiig through niipMcalioji to 
the control of nnriieiikr mlnaiioMs. This gon- 
eml logiral and ethical view, known spoclflcnlly 
iLB iiiHlni men tail Bin, vvoa also adopted by Janioa 
08 a pari of prnumatUm n\ Ua wider aciws. 

It in ueiicralfy ail mi lied Hint pragnintbrn, 
while aiill in a fornmlivc state, liaa cxerclHcd an 
influence m a pUiloHopliic rennent out of pro- 
portion to the iturnhrr who have dcfliu lively 
nccepled it. It falls in lino with the grondng 
innuenre of the theory of evolution, msaerliDg 
that rcnlitv jlaclf in iidicrcnlly nnil not nieroly 
accident ally and etLernally in proeiw of contin- 
imus iranHitiuii nnd IrnrHlonnution, and It eon- 
nrrUi the theory of knowledge and oT loipc with 
Ihia himif fad ’ It Conner I a with liiatorie rjjii^ 
itiial plnlot^ipliii:^ ill lU empluisia U|K)n life, nnd 
\\\m\\ lanlngtcnl and dymiink conrepliuna ita 
more fundamciital than purely phyeical and 
iimlheniAtiral idcoja While rimming to be 
nlrirllv eininrirnl in method, it glv'ea la ihaUgUt 
nnd tmniglit ndntinna (imlvcr^ilN) n primary 
nnd ron^lruciivn ruiiclion wliicli sertaallonal 
emplririam denied them, and ihua clnima to 
have inHuiled and oxjdailicd llie fnetor that 
liNtonc rnUcnmlisiinjf Inivo ainod for hi imine- 
whnt mimilar foidiinii, ji rlulina to medinto lic- 
Iweeii renllalic and IdnaliBtic ihcorieTi oI knowl- 
edge. It hohU to reality, prior to cognitive 
ojiem turns nnd not cotislructed liy llieoe ojicm- 
tiona, to which knowing, in order lo \w anenmi- 
ful, tniiMt adapt itsedf In so far, it U rcMiliaLlc 
in tciidenry, and pmgrnaliam is usually recoa- 
nUed tn have been an uiflucntiiil factor in call- 
ing out the reartion agidnsl (he KniiLlan and 
KccHlCmiliaii idenJisms dominant upon ils flrtfL 
nppcA ranee Hut it does not hold tlint tlm 

ndaiilAtmn of inlclligcncc lu exiirtcnco i^ a maU 
icr of litoral roiiformity or sheer reproducLloti 
by way of copyniK, but rather that it is an 
ndaplation in the lnterr*Ht of n furllier evolu- 
tion of life In roniplcxily and richneM of menu- 
ing lleiire it rhiims to rccugnlae and Includo 
Iho venhable luem ns lo the rf»le of llioiiglit In 
the world which have given Hae lo the idealiiiUc! 
evnggernllon Although the ln^Ue ini lo tho 
futiim of prngmatlwiu etill jyondinK, vhc prcrA- 
ent wiiior may Im? panluned for enlling alteji- 
lion lo iiui AdvanisRex os a working hyjmthe^I^ 
In tKlucntlonnl ilu'firy. lu iPi conccptuiu of 
kiiuwledgi' oa n prc^tuml living (iml n 

rollertlon of alntie rcHulln) and iis eoncepUnn 
of knoivledgQ wn having n ronrrele purpooe to 
fulfill in Bitunliona of pmcikal QXjietiencQ (iiol 
3a 



ruAciuE, uNivEKmTv or 


PllAGUE, UNXVEllSITy OF 

Bomcthiiig oxisLinc coinnlctc in iLaolf in n [uirrly 
IhcoTciicnt Togion) il ntloplH nni\ lilea l«jv» 6 tlfy 
tlic poaiLioii wlilcli any ono iiiual of iiocouaily 
tiaBWiiiD ii\ Uifl cmlcRVor lo ilovcloji intfeUigcncQ 
nncl mflke knowicttgo R vlul fiictor in ulmnictor 
flud coTuluct. 

Sco n.lao ExPKniHNcn; EMpinfciBM; In- 
nocTioN AND Deduction: Knowledoe; 

Looicj otp.; niao Fducatzon, and tlio rcfcrw 
oncQB Llioro given 

BAfereDQos: — 

I^A-WDigNt 11 n T>tb PruiCiplM ^ PrAflUMlIiam? n 
Ph^ompinml (fn^erTirfl^anoii n/ Htfitfxencn. 

Lon. j , 

TJEnrilBi-OT, ll I/i| WiVirfai/ir- JfiiJ'M 

«rir Iz A/»uiiemdf|{ h PraQtrwlMifit 

ciici 4 Vi&<*fcAfl at cft«J Poincari, (Puna* 1011.) 
Caiipb, P. Trufh on Triai, oLc (C'lilnmn, IDll ) 
Dbwby, J J/ow Il'c 7 *)(infr (J 1 d 8 U)ii, iUH J 

fn/luGnc< 0 / nuruNi^ on P^dotafiAl/ <ln^ OtAcr Ewnty9„ 
CNovv York, 1010 ) 

in l,o(/{eul Theory (CliJrnao, 1003 ) 

KaMui F/)i (oBDpliical nnil Ppyc^Ftofoaical in l/Diior of 
Iru/iawi Jantt^> (f^civr York, 1008) 

IlaiZiNClAi A. voM C 1'. Tho /hrioricnn PhU^ophy aj 
Prafjinaihm triiieallU oOiipuJerMl iii rdolio'ft lo 
prctciU-ihu Theotogif, (OtwLoii, 1011 ) 

Jacoijy, Q, Put PrrtQmativnm, neiJc Dahnein im dtr 
}VUMn^f^fi/(9(vhr0 das Au^htutn, cnnif Waniinuny* 
fLcIndg, loot)) 

Jamba, W» ProginulMm. (New Yotk, 1000 ) 
Prinei'i>/M q/ riueholoyu- (New Vurk, |H00.) 
PlumtUiu: UniPerao (Now York, lOOO ) 

Tha ^fzanintl of 'lYiiih (Niw York, iwitt,) 

W^Uio Bcltvoa (.Now York, 1807.) 

Mponis, vV. W. Prptf and iU Crimea, (Olilcfliio, 

mo) 

goniLLBik. P. C. S, //uirKiniVm. PhdMaphe guays. 
Cf^ndon, 1003.) 

BoiiiNz, A. Anti-rmomatuim; Hiatncn Jw Ufoitt 
riApUlif flu t' Amiueraift \ nltPflClucKo dI <1« (u Uemu* 
dralje oociold, lOQO.) 

800 aIbo Lko niofl of (liQ load lug nlifloaonUlonl Journnla, 
e.ff. Jourtial o/ PhihaOphy, r$uckologu. arul Bcivn- 

Afclfiotia; Pni/uophicoi Tir^tui; nloo 

Lno foycholooical Eevima Jttdex. 

PRAGUE, CHARLES-PERDINAND UNI- 
VERSITY OF. — Tlio olclofit iiiflll tution of hijehor 
learning wUliln Llio oonfttioa of Uio dUI Holy 
noitimi Empire of Che Gommn nation. Il wjls 
oflLablialicd in 13^18 by Emporor Clmrba IV 
and roaolvod tlio pnpal aniictLon from ClcmciiL 
VI. Prior to Ihia Limo Ocnnnna hi sonreh o\ 
a uuivcraUy oducaLjan Imd boon coinpclicil to 
go to PrMioB or Italy, and Uicy wcto iloatmcd 
flooti to oiiQoimtcr clifUoqlLics in llioir own 
InHlitutiou, TUq Btraug German uinvmnco 
that had inaclo itfiolf Mt in Dohmnla in lliQ 
firat half of IKq fourLoontli ccuUity wbh followed 
by a Czech roacbloiij wliicli ciliminAlccI in a 
dooreo of Jan, 18, HOO, in accordimoa with 
wJilah tlio ndmliilsLraiivo oontrol poBflcd from 
Qorinan Into Caoch hniulB: Lho Uolicmlana 
woro in fuliuo lo bo givoii Ihrco votua, aa 
a^ainat Llio ainglo vote of lho other Ihroo no* 
Lions (Dftvnriaiia; Saxenaj and Polos) oomblnod. 
Tills rofliiltccl In an oxodns of iha Gorman 
BtndcnlB and In lho oatabllslimont ol the Uni- 
voralfcy of Leipzig (7,1;.). Uoforo thU clofcoUoii 
the MiiivcTfllty bonatod of nn onrollTnanl of 
over 2000 studonta, It had boon ostabliahcd 


in accordance wUli Uie inpdjoyal cvj«iom a^i 
a corpora thin of four iqldfl. i vp. the trail lUcmal 
four lacnliica of UieoJogy, law, mpificinc, and 
liborel arUi| the Umvcraiiy of l»ana ucrviiiR cm 
a model nnd tho Ardibiahop of Prague nctlng 
aa CliniiocIlQri Tlio emigration of ihe Clerman 
studenla waa followed by a nerir^ of rv^lipnona 
confliata and im a result of theve two faeLom 
a pDriotl of deelino sm'L In. Ferdinand 1, ihcrcs* 
fore, eaileci the JcmiUa to I^ragite and turned 
over to them the Dniniii'irnn ^loiumiery of 
iSl, f'lnineni, where a C^mhollcnentleniv withn 
Ihoalcgieal and a ph'du#mphlcid family wan 
orgnnliiodi Dnnng the firat half of ihr isexen^ 
leonlh ccnlury tho were driven nnl of 

Prngua on tw'O Nrpamio occawonH, hut afler 
the Thirty Yeara’ War <in U\ri3) tile J^uiV 
iicaclemy wna combined willi wlint leitinined 
qf the seeuhir iliaUUltum iiUri a «lnRlo univer- 
sity, lho Knrolo-FiTilinnnclen, by Ferdinand 
HL Variciiia ndomiH were iiilrcKluced dnriuR 
die reigiia of the Kinpresa Maria ThereiMi for ) 
rtiul of JCinpercir Joaepli iTj'ii llir second Imlf 
uf the cighteenlh ecnlury, nnd Cleruian wiuj 
inndn the Imigiiage of liiRlnieiinn In IMt) 
a tliorniiKh renrAnnlunUnii of (he inrlliodji of 
iiisLructioii tnok plnco, nml 111 lkH2 a ppriilion 
into a Gorin nil mid a Caecli universiiy wm 
elTonted. In I8 J)? |irrininHioli had la^en gmiilod 
10 deliver leeiuroa jn the raeeh langunge, and 
tho^ Ciorinau narly feared that n 

ration wc^re bminhl nimiii, Die t'^eeh eltv- 
rrionl would gnin nlunolulo rnnlrnl There ara 
lima two Bcpnrale niul diHlinel univeraltic^, 
known olHeially aa lUe Impr dab Royal nemmn 
Charlca- Ferdinand lfnivce«Uy, and the Im- 
jicrinbRoynl ('arch Plmrlei^Frnliimiul Pni- 
veraily^ Lho Germ a 11 languaRe being the gx~ 
cluHivc medium of inairuoiion in tin? former, 
and bohcnimii lii the liiltor. Knrli of the two 
insilUi lions hojii i(a own bulUlIni^ and lia own 
ndmiiiislrntlon, while the library is Indi'pendenl 
and la used joTiilly by hoLh iialveralMc?:^. The 
Czech faciililea of law and nhiloflopliy wer« 
organized in J882, that of mcineine in the fol- 
io wing year, and that of Lheology in IftDL tho 
latter as well na the ilicolojdcat faculty 0 / Did 
O onufin unlvereity being f'aiholir. During 
lliD lYinlcr semealcr of IDlO -lDll llierc were 
1557 BtudeutB In ullcndnnci? on the CierJuan 
univerBity, of whom more ihnn half wcrij 
onrollod ni LLig faciiUy 0/ iaw; Ihero were alao 
287 audilora reglatered. Tlw icnching bIaIT 
of tho German unlvorally rnnipriHes about 17A, 
tlmt of lIiQ Oohcmlaii umvcndiy over 20Q 
tottchors. Tho latutr luul 'M32 sludentFi in 
Atlciulmioo In the winter nomeaictr of 10 10^- 
lOU, of whom almost 2000 wrro eiir^illed In Ihn 
faculty of law, over 1600 In phlloeupliy, and 
800 In niodlolno. Tlio annual biidgol of lho 
Gorman univoralty amounts tu about 8803,000, 
that of tho UoliDinlaii unIverHily lo aboiil 
3385,000. The public and university library^ 
oslnblishcd hi 1773, contahis 400,01)0 volurnoBi 
4000 volumes of maniisoripU, over 1600 in- 
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cunnbnlu, 2n,(KI0 f‘hKrft\iiiBS, 170(1 volumrH nt 
documriilH, I'lc JlciUi Jiininlnin 

a ffroiip of iiinlirnl imlKuUfJ 

anfl rViiii<’i=i 

(Jrrmaiiy or 

Aufllnn lu cHlalilifli a trclimrfll ncliool, namrly 
in IWIO, Lhr iji'siiluii* injc lirf»ri tirBariiarcl 

on llic inotlrl of Ihn Krf>lr poljttrrhmqur n( 
Paris For Llir finil nnip yvnrn tirrr 

inolrirninii'd IhrnUBli Uio filnloHiohiral fariilly 
of liir uinMTnilj^ linl irt IKl.'i tlm 
Wfta plnrttl n 

rcorffftnliintbin Imvin* laki'ii \^timv \n 
JS32 Thr hipnililion min « tirrmnn nmi a 
Bolit'ioinli flchnnl Innk plntr in IMOH Tlir 
fornit'r ImO lOOTi ^luOrntw ainl 22,1i in«iriiriur«!j 
iu tlic vvitiUT of ihr* 

intlrr *Jll I aUnlrlili^ anrl m^T 210 ihHlrui lorn. 

PrnKilf* nmliiiri^ nrv rn<1 ^nkialilr pillilir 
and jirivaLr Iiiirnrirn, vrrll nP ?>rw*ral arrlij\(i!f 
Aiul iiiiifWiiJiiH, niimJiB whirh #i)ktiaI mnniion 
rniiril 1»D inndp nf ibr Pulii nnaii Nnlinniil 
Miiwuin, foojnlnl in ISJ\ and inrlntliiiB n 
library of 'JO.'i.fHMl \oUimr*«, OdtKI inaioji'^iTipH, 
77,0(Hi c’iiKrrt\ mu'* m'd jOioiniffraidpi. rlr 

U T , Jiu 

Roferoncaa 

A/ijnfTr>ii UnniVti^rh IP/]/ fHlr!i'«^lAihEr, 

I 

Prag rtZs p«vt| 

OrlffTur y rihjntisl,' ^ /fi^^Rqriti 

nVAfiUr. Pni I 
H/kAiinni^ Jl f 
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,Vn nurliliiHnn r4al*hiIirTl ui I^S7 by (*liJirb'« 
Prnu, In promnU' indu'^inal i'«hHhiiini]g lo in- 
culrnlp linliil:^ of indiplry „ilid Hirifl, I** (Tra.^- 
Icr nil lliaL iiinhi nt for l( aiinrt 

hirUicT lo r^miliirl ili roiiriW'* in wurb a way 
as (o rnmlianir^f' Hio a]ip1n^<^lion i»f arl nml 
OoicilCo to 1luiil-(U> and !o Rivr fo I'Vrrv MiidoiiL 
pTurUml along womi" bnv of iftnrk {% 
coiixinift f4 rtvr p-tlicwph. -* hnr ami ajiplird 
aria, baiKK’bobl and >irl/4, niid 

locImnUgy, kinrIrrgarM n irAiniiiK. and library 

Bcicii('4', ---fpMrift lwrni)TMir dny 

counwH iwci ytnrn in l(*^ng;tlL iiKluding I lino 
courj^ij for ibr irainiiig m lf»a<rhcr^ in aildi- 
tlon, llit n* arc Ibirtv-lwn roniplrlr' ( tiling 
courm’iflg a Inrgn uumb^r of ijari-umr (lay 
courw^, and .^alumlny inornlnfii nipbi- 

miifl nrr awardrc) for llir »'»f“ninfv roiiii»lr1ion 

of l|id nnnnnl rtnir^^^^. nml ri^rlibcnui® for tlip 
aUiiT fulbllniT' r<»on*f'r». bill no d«:a,ri^>« wrir ron-* 
fcrre^l TU<^ b?wi al'^o a fi^T^ publir 

library of \o1oinrn, a Kvmmvf'jMro. n 

inpii’Bi club, and n rmnliou*?!’ for ilir tMiv nf 
nlUfb'Ula win Jl ill or liiili'»i|Mef"r^l ll 
inalliwcKt^ ImildinR*^ ll lia^ L'k) lufsiruriiiru 
iind nn rtviiflgr ahnu.d enroll in mil cd rioflO 
Aliuleiils 1 1 ha A a lo^rmant^rii i^ndowinviii 
fiiiul tjf $>I,H541.UIKI. and lajildmg/^ nnd jgnmniin 
valued ni ll.rrfXJ.omi F B P, 


PRAYER IN SCHOOLS — Hee Hiulb in 
SciHKiUH, Cjiincjr ArrEMiANrje op Hciiolahb; 
Rbliuioi a Kum atiok. 

PRECENTOR Sec Hono Scuool under 

MjUPLE AoeH, J'UirATlON IN. 

PRECEPTORIAL SYSTEM - flee aVci 
Tutohiai. ; PnKpFc'T and the Piin- 

FJStTiJiiAi- rtrim-ii; raiNtr.TtjN Umveu^iitt, 

PRECEPTORS. COLLEGE OP - An 
iL^irialloil roiiTnlrrl in IHKl and grnrilrd lilf' 
Ilnvnl (‘liarNr m IKIO “fur llip piirfuiRr of 
prcimulmg ^umnd Irnming and nf ndvanring 
Um mlert'ala nf rcliicniioii, eapreinlly AinoiiR 
I ho uuddlr by adnrditig fariblu’^ Ui llir 

Irnrhrr fur nrrpiirinf^ a kiinwii'rigr of lii^ 
prnfrFwinn,’* lUr, Tin* C'ldlegr waA hIru rm- 
pfivrerrfl tu mlablMli lerlurr^lipN in I'lluca- 
Unn nlid U> dn whaFnvef iei *' ealculalirl U> 
nd vanre ibc raiir^ nl ediirallnn nr llir MUrt' 
mU nf Un ArliulnHLir prnfr*«4?(inri, pnrlirularly 
III I'Jiglninl and \Vftlr#i " Tci allnih lliCflO 
rndi^ llir f'nibgr rxnnunnlinnn for 

lumib Ui iKfcnwUry e^thuuU mul (nr Uarb- 
rn> IbiiininuH nnd errlifiralr^ nrr grant rd an 
I hr nv^uK uf the i^ftmillaUunH. Fur Ir arhcra 
thr mjamm.iliufiH nrr rnndiirinj In ihreO 
gradra (n'«?uirinirjihi|n, lii'cniiatr^hlp, nnil frl- 
hiwdiip) nnd all inriqdr ijir llirory nnd prnt*- 
lirr Ilf rducalinn Thr (‘nlUgr Wii'Ji il pirinrrr 
m ijir inuninBof Irnrhrrarnr w'ronrirtry t^liunla, 
linlinitU thr K^linid rKaiiiinnliuini. iinlitiiLed 
9iUrrri^4uny \n IK.’UI. WTVrd Vn rf^laldbh Hand- 
nnlx nlid guide IrindirrN, in IKdl nil ujiRue* 
rradifiil Altriii|it wa-rt niailr In r^iln]ill«h n wrrir^ 
nf JriTure^ III nluniliun. ill \iH\l I In* fimL 
■'VTiininaiiuh In ihr ihrorv and praeiitr of 
rduralit*n wa« nindMfU-d, in IH71 a viicrrt»«rul 
s-rni")! nf h-^Uirr'^ «n rduraUiin waw bilrnducrrl ; 
and in IH71 Uir fir«i prtifr«?i<inliip m rtliiraUan 
in Lnglainl noii L'!$KLnbh«lir<l by Llm ('nllrjit*. 
<Krr Kin I MiiiN, At ADE.\nv' Srt DY np 1 In 
|Hiir» a Day Tram mg rnlirgo for Krcniidary 
Trnrhrrei iva^ PiUnblndird, bul veas diN?<iti> 
linuril Ih IHHH In addltiun In llir lhenn*lleal 
wnUrti riaiidnnliiiii, ilir CnIIrgr oJao holds 
pm-cUcal rxaininaiinn^ fnr cmifipalrs of abiliiy 
In ir«ir|i Winter nic^Tiiigs and ahori CDurAc^ 
for lrar’ht*r*4 an* hIhi mndiielrd. 

SiiKr lh*ri-'l rxaniinaUnmt have lK*«*n eoti'- 
diirlrd fnr pupiU hi ?»rrnm1lirA' oehnol Huldrcl^, 
An rjtamhmillnn had nlrrady hern lirhl 111 
iKfWl Thrrr nrr* Ihrtfr grnjtleiij of rxaLnina>> 
linna ihinl nr lowrri tsectind or jiinlnr, 
and (li^i or i^rnUir C'erUrifato and 

|irl£6>ii nfr uwnniril on Lhe re^ulU^ In mhlliion 
In llir rrrlifirdlr rYamjnalirill«. the Folltfgft 
iTtfidurln fm rxiimlnalntn fnr low^’r frumvf. but, 
elnrr by n llimrd nf fvlucalinn regulnilrm 
impib undrr lu granlH^aming pecandary 

jvrhruoLH nrr iml nllowrd |u lake an extemAl 
exaDiiDaliun. I he aclivllv nf the College in Ihhf 
clireeiiDn h Ilmiittl. >fany Arlioola make 
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oi Iho irnrkB oblamod in li»o Micgo ol Pro- 
copLora /or purpoflCfl of promotion, olo. JJo- 
Biocs the bcuodI osmmmnLion Ibwa is n 1 w- 
fcaaionnl Prcliminnry ExQnninwt .1011 coaductod 
0.1 locul cculara; llio corlificrtte obUiiiod oil 
this cxnmiuntion is rccogniMd by llio Jlcjnrd 
of Ediicnlian mul n Jorge lUimber of profco- 
flional oMooinLionw. Thu Oollcgo iiIho nim 
power to liiapoct schools witli rcforwioo to (n) 
Ibo B^dLnbiiily of Iho acbool premiBoa; (b) tbw 
n<Joc[UAcy of Llic toncliing atnIT; (e) tbo mim- 
Gltuitty of iKc iipprimUia nud apidiuncpn for Icncb- 
iua; mid (d) the oraumziiUoii of the ecbool 

MembcniJii|) in iTm College of Prceoptors la 
open to all pcraoiia over rjguteoii years of age 
ongaced in cdncalion, wlio liavc pas^d nn 
OYaminntlon Balisfaclory lo the Conneif, but 
aubjcct Lo cleolioii by tlie Counril. The Col- 
lege, wUicb ia locAlcd in Hlaamabury Sqwiiro. 
Londoiij poBacaaca a library of 10.000 voliiiiinji 
and a common room and reference library 
for Llifl use of ihcmbcni. Meeting urc belU 
once A iiionLh for the rcadiTiK diacusHion 
of p^era on cducalional loniwi, 'Pbc organ of 
tlio Collogo ia the /s’c/ucaborio/ Tiwca. one of 
the oUloBl cdvioalmnal jovuniwls in I'lnglawd, 

See JCducation, Acadbmic Study of; Kdo- 
CATioNAi^ Abbq C l ATioNa; Exauinationb 

BeforeriCBa: — 

Collogo of PrcoDDlon Caltt\4far. (liOAiloh, nnriuttl.) 
EnglniKl. Uotvd of JSducAlhii. /fa/wr/ q/ the Con^ 
oiifinliPv CommiUeo on finamituUieni iri Hetonilory 
StAooit. Cbondoii. 1011.] 

Schooirrmtm* Yeurbe^k. (Uondqii. annual) 

PMCOCITY. — Boo PiioDlQY. 

PHEDISPOSITION — InberUcd Loiidcnoy 
or capncil:^ for acling in a corUlri Tnaimer 
Tho term ia IhviB oppoacd lo hub A, wUicU in 
ncq[iiired aotivlty la a broader flcnae Ihn 
term ia iiBcd lo incbido inherited physical Lcml- 
ouoica, na ^yol] as mental. 

IlB relation lo tom per amen t, ic. sum loUl 
of diapoailions and prodisposUions. lea problem 
roBolvlng iLaclf into that of the rolaiivc inflii- 
wice of noTcdily and onvironTPont 

Among the pro die imsl lions wJdoh have fig- 
ured largely In the litoratiire of Um siabjcct 
nro innate ideas {q v,). Tho dootrino of inimio 
ideas licid that tho inLollocl limla itscif at birth 
in poaacaaioii of corlnin primary donceplions. 
In ita moic refined form tins doclriiin holds Uinl 
Iho human mloUccl has ccrtnui ciipacirirs at 
birth winch Impel it. UTidor the Inrlueiico of 
cKpicaalan, to eerUdn conccplLons luvd )v\ilg- 
niciita. See IlmiBniTY. 18. II. C 

Relacaaca: — 

KbM'i?, 0. OwftOiM of Pn/Moou. trann. by TUdiPiior, 
15. n, (Now York, IflO^,) 

PREFECT AND THE PKEFECTinUL 
SYSTEM — l^rofoclH (WmohoBtor, Clmrtor- 
house. Mailborougli, Bmdfiold, and the innjor- 
ity QL the pubUo seboola), pToopostora (Eton, 


Hugby), momVoni (Wcs^Mniivsiior, Unrrow, und 
Bomo other aelioola), bfp dldnr boya invtf^lcd 
by IUq hwJidmiyiipr wllh auLhorily 

over, and power of on/ordng IhHr aulhority 
by personal chiurLi^einoiit of the younger iHjya 
in tL school. Th« pncub^fit or moiulnnal wyisiem 
of ficIf-govornraonL of Imys by in i\:m 

life Qiil of school hour^ ia of ton pul fnrivanl 
os the c^nci* of the l^ubllc Bchnol ui 

Cu^aiuL and the peculiar virtue of llu« F.npdbh 
pul^io school syatem iVlih IneaiJUmiblr igno- 
tunm of the hblory of swhoob-, tsri^lion 
ihiff aynlcm, or at Ica^l iu voauc, Ui ufim nltrUi^ 
iitcd to Ur. Arnold iq.v I wimn Ifr^dma^lor of 
Rugby A mom conKpi«?uiiiM IrLHianen 

of niiiLing the cart lad'orn th^ liorm^ would bn 
ilimcuU to And. 

The truth m that the is nf immornnrial 

anUqaUy, and can bo irarcd otH. only Ui Uws 
fuundatiDU slaLmofi of VVlnohr?‘sLor jit 

the end of the ruurioonlh cenlury, but taiiMjnH 
in tho only full ecriem of cirhrKil ntalulea whirl] 
fire DXUnt Ui ua l>cforo ihnl, — in the new SfiaL- 
uie^ of Bl Alban's l^hfiol nmdp in 1^)011: while 
the Wiiicboalor slalufo inn dirrri nqiPtiiinn of 
provisioim in ihr slaluHit of Merlon I'oUogt*, 
llin ulclofli iinivrrsity rollogc at Uxlurcl, made 
ill 127*1 In es«e?ucc the imTrcl ayfvlcm la 
ronnnrU»fl iriUi the pupibli'aclmr Nyalcui, wliirh 
provflitcil at n very early time 

In Llin carlit^l nirriirula of IS'lnthriBUr and 
ICtoii which have come down to us (in ibn 
nupibtaachcr ay'Hti'm appeargr in full vogiio^Um 
VlIi fonn geUbig Itf* vcMtjr* nilrs^ fh^ii ilw Villi and 
giving Its arammaivcfil ruli^tu ibr I Vth, and tsfi on. 
At wiricInmU'r the avAlriii of pupils aeting ns 
tutors lo juniors nnd acoiiig Uml tln^y did ibeir 
verso and priw nnd helping lliruit lo do 

them, prevail pel mruiinly down to LKi'iO The 
task of teaching rarripci mtUIi It llir pirrogelivu 
of corrosling^ Insomurli lhat it a inatlor 
of soinmn mBcuaslon In canon Inw irmllsps 
wholhor, if a son taught hw fniKrr, iIpd nghl 
of correctiou wliioh ihe father by Uio 

law of iialuro over the son did not yield to the 
right of Ihoiniurter Uicurrerl the nupil, a riglit 
tho Bpocial grant uf which over llcUu^&r by her 
uncle to her tutor Abrinrd waa a iimiii rAuflfl 
of Lholr tragic love story. 

Now in the sUUiU^ of Mrrtnn f’ollcHp, in 
whioliit m\\»l IwremtnibcTPil ihe Junmr friiows 
or solioliirs, na they arc called, wem Ihi^b or 
liltln more than hoVs. wliile tldrlepti Tvprc 
bo grnininitr flchnol boys bcftirc lining n«Jrnlilrf| 
seliolurs, H wan nrovldrd liy rhaplcr sp^cll 'fU 
the ofTico of the r^enn ' ihni " some of ihr more 
di&crecit of the nroiviut1ilKrlinUr4 niuill !«■ rlpcinl 
to luKo pimrfip, uiulrr the Wiirilcn and nsi hts 
asBistiMits. of tlio Icsai ndvaiirpid g.® In ihrir 
prcigriyw III Iciiridng and m lu ibe upright netwi 
of their Induivior,' so ihaL in cv^tv iwpiiiy. 
or, if nccoiMnry, ton'' — wlmriri* uIm* iismc iil 
MiUion tilhing-ninii or dfaii - " onr slinll prr- 
sldo. Also ill Gael) clminbcr in which the smnd- 
nra Vivo ihoro slinll bu one moru mature tlmn 

2(1 
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the shall 5!ui>erifiU*rirl ttU rn in j^unloitii. 

or feljpirs ano rrpiirl l« Jbp Wurrlnn unJ 

the md of Ihe prwpo^Uir^ (riFVrt:i m hum mm/i 
c«ra pr^pofiiiiA and Ui thp wliole biKly of 
Bcliolnr^ ihpimi^lvt*^, If imrtwsMary/* 

The alaiuUsi of HI Alban's School In 1^(19 
Bppeor to shovr cldr^ itiplndar^ already ucLlitjt it.9 
Ql^onls and mawtrAtf^ tliamMvea^ Tlip^ 
bIaLuU!^ ivipro ^Trmnly tiiad& by Iha mailer 
of tlia whool a^ Urdlimry Judae nf Ihn a<!hotil 
in Ilia pri^ncc nf a noUry puidip of I ho Holy 
llomari c;imrrli and Kmpln?, and am mi von 
out not m Icglslaikv'a tnnovauons) liul m whip 
Ing do«rn rfiialilUhr^l cui^laniary law. Tiiey 
nre U> bo madn by Uia mailer end l>achdnr^, 
much Ei» Ml Oxford aUlul«^ wom mada by 
llio Cliftneellpr ami rruMJli^rm, or by a mayor 
and cdlKeim TbniMMal pumalimonidpnoutiml 
for ufTrn^ wa^ exminmunicaiiirtfi by lino 
Mugler, Uio it^rulnr arm Iminif invoked If riecm- 
pflry In at^iun^flirale iho o/Tefidirr'a or 

cnnoiiiral corrctcLioh, i f. flogjpng by Um 
moalor. 

Tin? undcrma^ler npprara lo Iks called the 
AosfiqrioTv, doorker|K?r or u^hcr, sm ho waa at 
\^^inchnrlrr Hul llierc aliai an under- 
osLinriiu^ I The iir undorHwaliariua 

WM always bi sil by iha door^ and nc’vcr lu nJlow 
mom than iwn or ihtw arluilara Ui go out uf 
oclipol nl I he mrut* iiino If they did not 
oxccula llimr dulv, Ihc inawll«r correriiMl ihcm. 
If n tirliular mi the srhonL i»r oiilnidu. ulrurk 
another scholar ur \rm guilty of ati ouibrcak 
(rolmiar/o thhntfiufti) nr piindo » gn^t nuino. 
Ida hood was lu bo taken by the lo^tinrlua anj 
he wiy>i |irc.^ntcd lo ilio \ tee- muni (or and 
chiMiljRcd by liinu \Mtolbpr the viro-mumtor 
Was n Iwy or mi iindrrinanier U not Dlcar. Uvit 
Ihoro won nn order of bachcilui^ In the acliocii, 
who migbl ctllicr 1io bachcluni in n university 
or rntaliL iic created by ilin inoslcr nlirr oxnml- 
naiicjti m Hm oc'liool, ihcir nbiliiy being IosLihI 
by coinpmllioii of (j^illii vomi or protiM or a 
rriyme, and public dtsputAtlon In grarnmnr. If 
any one aA^oUinl the maatcr Idm^lf, not only 
was ho to \m excommunieaiotl but ho wiut 
" while under cxcominu mVa cion to reedvo 
oaluUry diocinlina In ihc achool from all iho 
baclichns.’’ Ueno then the hncludora acorn 
iu bo ]irefor(s, wielding Lhc oralick, Lho 

'' ground-n^h of the? WinchcHUr profeoLa, 
mid “ uimllng ” the uffondcr, or " Uumlng ‘ 
an It IN railed aV Wo^lmiii'ilor Moreover. Uin 
liiiLslcr ajijJidiiU’d^ Iwri nf thrito bucholuni lu 
take ctiri' of .^i, Nicholas' chusl, in which wort* 
dopuaiiod llio prtTioua and ciX]>eimvo wux 
cmullcs which liuriinl bidurw the iiiiago uf Hi. 
NicUolna, horti where the patron saint 

of aeliciolbq37i, iind I he mUer and o|ii'xoo|iid 
alttPf or croHinr iiM^d In llic* celubratiun of Iho 
1iE)y-b1sliii[i iv r. iwliu drm^cd up oa Hi Niolmlna 
aiidjicrfoniUMl oorvlcuuii lii-i clay, llecoinlM'r d 
In it also wati kepi the tSrcai Priscinii, ihu 
Inrge gramniiir in Iwclvo books, which w'na lim 
uiaiiJard riiulinriiy and prosumnbly referred 


to for sotlling dispuled pointa. Ho bora tvo 
have Uia pmfecLs ojorcraiiig Aclmbnalralivo 
powem. Ofl in jaUsr Limes Llio rrofeesL of Tub 
at Wiiichealer auperinlDncled Ihn dopoaiL of 
the broken innnls from dinner In Iho lub flUiiid< 
Ing in thd muldlo of ilici hall for diaLribuLipii 
amooK tho poor; and ng late aa 1S(J5, and per- 
Imps siill, providing for tho baiisfl iiniiigfl oi llio 
diMjm and oUior nocc^ssuHos in school. 

It N corulnly improbnblu Limt tho prefect 
fiyslem vtiM confliiciL lo English arhaals. Wo 
gjsi In Durluinan's propimala (150D) for Iho 
CHullego of llumanlly op Unimrnar Hchool at 
Hl Andmwg, founded on the misdcl of Hlraasn- 
burg and (ionova ncadomies^ rcferenctw to 
liccurionN, who were Ui note defaults mid 
RSpcrially noL mpeaking Latin, wddeh appoarfl 
to show ihal mimcUiing hko tho prefoclsyslcin 
flounnhiKl m forrii^n sdiuols also Hut Lliaro 
have been mirh Moicnt caiwulaioiis of scluiula 
abrcHui Umt their cgiuinuily hofl nal linen pro- 
FortiHl to the sainn exleiit. Mureovrr, aclf- 
govoriimenl has alMi^a>rN licjcn more ndvimcod 
In England lhan cn Hu* Cunlmrnt of Eunipo 
from llio time of IMwnrd I onward, mid il iH 
nnliiral Ihat arhciolH Hhould reproduen Ihn «y«- 
l«m of Hie male and nalicin. It is rerlmn Ltial 
In Eiiginiid flie preffvi sysicni wan uhuiuilQua 
and mjl ronfined niilv lo thn great public 
nrlicHih, Hunigli naUirnlly iL is from them that 
the clucumcnlnrv evulener* is inouL ample and 
llie Widely prurlaimed iradiLion is must vocid. 
HuHi inmnnrei oh IIip statutes of (figgh*s\viek 
Hrlioiib a reinhveiy small Hchool in VorkBliirci, 
luadn ill June, bM) 2 , mid llie llertfard (jrnmmar 
Hrhuid ataUiUB In 1(117, hear ovldnice that the 
Hirmller selipols were govoniDci mi iho amnn sya- 
Uun, Uules in iho former proside LimL Wnal 
Hcoler or acollcrs wlici in the ahHeime of Llie niaa^ 
Ur mill usher shaii not obey llio two prenosilorH 
by llio mnaier apiicnnuif for Hio urder iiiul 
cpiyrtneNof liiPsaidMchuluHhnll for cj\ i-ry ofTeTire 
proved ho aubjert tu llio aeverr eniwure of Iho 
anld inaaior or usher Al Iforiford '* nil schol- 
Icrs an llio UAlier‘s aydo aliall Hpenko JiaLin alto« 
gel her, ami fur llie obwrvmge llien‘of tho 
moaler In (nkosueh eritirao as nsuilll rri nehoolea 
by cusUm, monitor or olhorwiBO-” Tliat iu 
tirno« wliPii /nanoprs wero rougii and when the 
syatem of fagging ( 71 ?) bngon Ui bo ingrafled 
on Hio preferi flyHlrin, llio prcfecLural pmver 
was finmeiiinc*s nr r^ven oflen abused and much 
misery caused ihcrehy, llicrc can bo no doubl. 
lliiL (ijiprui^iijii (if the weak hy tlio alrong la 
iiindeiii lu all syaiornH, mid mueh worHo wlmro 
ihi'rp is 11 a No abuse uf a prefucL 

syaiom ruuld ho wi had ns Liio abiieu of liio 
usIht aysLoin, iho aystein uC c^pioiinge b^ 
unde nil naltTfs, charneUiriHiic of the JcsuiL 
aehnuls mid bqUI Ui be oven now iircvalenl 
ill ariuiulo ill Krnnee. oxrept m llie most 
reroiit scliuala based oil lim lilnglisli model. 
EfTerlive proLi^ts by relmliiun agriiiiM Lha 
ahuae nf prefect puwer are on record in tho 
Ule eigliloonili ami early niitcluenlh cQnlurica 



niEMIUMS 


PUIDK 


at WincliDfltcr and llnffhy Wilh mntlorn nnd 
more tiomocmtic iflcofl in Ihn Hlaln, tho jircicrl 
fiyatem Inw been modlfipil lu Hrlioolpi, 

CHpcciady in tho o/oinriU or 
liLoiilana eoinctiinoa wnt^' aa if it did Jinl 
110 provuil at Kloii lincaui^ ihoir Pnt'pr»«tfirfl 
nro iiow nearly formal officiah iw nudi lliil 
the liow'ors of **Pop” nnd of s^inora in hon'io» 
anti Uit* liko nro not perhapa vvliolly well n'Kti- 
IftLccI subuliluLoa for tlit’iii Any onn who lin/i 
bail tjxporicnco of iho prefret ayalrra nnw Irt 
vofluo at Winchofllrr or Harrow, anil wlui sera 
what L|ic abacnop of such a ayfllcin can pr<i- 
dni'O in xSinMy nwif Co, or \^^ mlnin l-rmrli 
Hcliooln, caiiiioL Jiiit fed lluiiikful Unit Iho 
provisions of Williaiu of Wykdmm shll art 
iUo faaUion of aclf-Rovcrnnirnt «f hoi^ i»y 
boys in Englisji public hcIiooIs. A. F. L 
ScQ pAcia; MoviToiiiAi* System, Self-Iiov- 

BI\KMENT QP fiTUDl.NTfl. 

premiums. — See Emulation; Piiizes 

PREPARATION. — Thr finiL sLaro in llm 
formiil inollioci of Liia rorilalinn. 1 1 iirrpnrvfl 
I lie way for further 1 earl i mg by iuvokiiir lIk* 
problem which is lo supply piirjifiHr mu! moUvo 
m siibacquoivl nelivilics. H 8. 

Sec ArpKJumPTiON; IleniiAnT; RecjtatioNi 
Mutuod of 

PREPARATION OP TEACHERS. — See 

TiiJACJiriUBj TllAlNlNU OF. 

PREPARATOPy SCHOOLS. --hi fho 
UiiUcd Stales this Icrm u><oil of lliiwo privnio 
Bceondary HcboolH which prepart* for eollcRi'. In 
I'^nglimd it is applied only to lliovo Hclior)1ii whirli 
prcpnin pupUh from hx lo twelve or thirteen yrni’H 
of ftp 5 G for Ihc “PuliUc Hrlmols ” 

Rce Piiivatb iScjioow; Puulic Sujiools. 

Referanco — 

EnMiniuh liatiYd of Bduendoii. fieflartu, ^’ol, 

VI (London, 1000) 

PRESDYTERIAN COLLEGE BOARD. 

See CoLLEQE UoAiina in Education, Denomina- 

TlONAli. 

PRESENTATION. — Tho second cliarac- 
tenaiio Blcp or stage in the formai nieliiod of 
Llio recitation, wherein imiv experiences or 
details of expel jeneca are preaented to the pupil. 

H. fi. 

See Ari'Enc’ismoN; Heichaiit; Itf.ciTA- 

T/ciNj MLTJfun <ir% 

PRESENTATION SISTERS. — Ago Tkacii^ 
iNO OjiuEuq OF TUn CaTjioliq Ciicjncii 

prkssburg^ royal academy of. — 

An insUUilion wliioli is hicutcd in the Ilimgiuiim 
Ally of that luiiuc fPoisaouyl and conaiKts of Ihc 
faoultica of law and iioliti cal science anti coui'sos 
in philoaophy. A high achooi was cslablished 


in Prcfidniritflu rnrly an UR.'i by Kln^ M.^ltbiss 
Tvim I hr rnwi ri^ily 

Ilf Ofen fser Hi n t.'Pr I 
The 'Hirki^h whi^'h in 

the fir'^i hnlf dV ihe fidbi^uia rvti^niv. «^w*n 
put nn end In lh»- ini^Mliilinn In 17M line 
Unitcr^illf Ilf flfrn Wft’* If nn^fr’rrrd III Ib'i*', 
nnd n >nir Inlvr I hi* id Clh-n 

ininwrerml In I*rrj)sfj(»iir|f In HHU HIM !hr 
Arjidrmv Iwl rtn rtimllnunl id ?ihniil 
RUideiit»*, Hu* IraebrngL nf A 

finjjrii inNlrurtiir<^ Tlir Jibrarv rIkhiI 

2.^1,001) \(iluhJr;4 nlwj ri«ri1i^inK« i'^n 

i’xaUJH*'lirnl I hi’nlnawal nestlrruy, ^lumded in 
I.SIll, nn>l I he rilY .iri'liivi f), rMi/ihTiT^lir'rl a*? 
rnriy HiUl l^ie llijn^arinii Mini«<ier nf 
I'duratinn mmouurrd ai ifti> l«r{^inninK 
tlir inirofliirf jon dI a hiil u* rnW* llie Ar.irb^iii> 
In Mil* sfitUi** of n l'niv<*rfily in irtrhiih’ n 
iin dieiil srhmd. U T , Jit 

PRESSURE, — f)nr id Hie rulnnrtitiN t^^n- 
oaLiiiUH Tlir* prcMiin* ttiwilfi nn* «rn rim'll 
everywhere over Uie exlenir]| htrn 'jfid m Ihe 
p.ivhiert iifthr iiipii|11i,iiiifi;it pn^f^AK ^ via Tin \ 
rniiice helwei’-n JP niiil 'J.'WI In I hr m pin re rttltl- 
liieler, nidi nil nxernar ner'iirdinii hi V'un 
Frey rif nhnul iwrinv-hte The nhin l»f\weni 
die pres-^ijre aihiIti glxe^ Ro »i'ni*nljon i|iih''fa 
alnmgly ritimiimt* d, nml Ihin ihr prr-t;?-iiri" 
n^tHiniieil to \w piimninnienh'il in pn'w^nre 
spols jii neiMililiririiDt reaiuiu* TIm- iir- 

^iiim of preMiire are liaid hv Von Fn v In Im* 
the nervin nt the mnu oi dw hnif% wln re 
then* «r/‘ Jmirw, and ni} ihf* pnlmi ami mtli'-n nf 
the ferf, where Imirs are fnehinK, h« U' lie* 
Mi'luHiier eorjiUHciles W H [*, 

Fie l’\iN. 

Rflf«rdnc« 

Trrt'MKNBlL I' R. Tejiluj**!* e/ Pjra»r>> (Nrw 

Yorh. HMD) 

PREVCOUS EJCAMINATION, The en- 
Irajiee rxarnlnnUnn nf “ I.iiilr.gn “ nt f'sini- 
hridge DniversUy. Ail raluliilnieR riiijf^l Milip'fy 
die oxundaers in PiiriH 1 und [1. /Vir( / m- 
cludrs; (ircek Gonpel for an uddifinn.il iuijk'P 
in Cl reek or Lndn); (ircek (irnndnliunf^ of 
putiKOKeH from preparetl or unprepared 
with gniininiir qijeslioml ; Ijidin (Imudaliumi 
of possfiKes from preimml oriiiiiprepnre^l Imtiku, 
the latter for nil caiulidaloH^ UJ>e of a dlruonarv 
being nlhiwed). PtiH I! inrlnde^; Jhiley‘s 
Erfdcnce.'t (l‘denu‘jiliiry Louie) nr rlemmlary 
IiojU mill eliemlslry; Rruiiuury^ prnedrni niid 
thenretiVnf: an thine ifc: eleineninry nfgehrn; 
Kupliah easny. ('nndiimtes tor honarw ?inist 
satisfy the eviiiiiiners ill ndilllniniil "Nii1i|rr|Pi; 
inccliaiilcs and Lho clejucnts of Irigonuniclry; 
French or Clermnn. 

Hec CLVMIIIIIDaK, llNIVROaiTY tip 

PREYER, WLLIAM, Child HmuY. 

PRIDE. — Sec ScjicoD Manacjbme.nt, 
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PRtBSTLBY. JOSEPH M7.W IWM' 

>«onraillf<i|1 IH(>^ jitkI tnfil 

ll< KiflillM'ail in mu' \\r»l llxfotst •iX Y«rk«liirfi 

Hr 

KpIkioI 1*> n 

imoiiia oil lu 

Iw S»* jjTi^i 

9is%f\ < h^(3i|i':aw. flWiI 

JJi:ilirr«r, j!n<l mtlU :o J»i a 

hfi* Blfr^ria^l, Ffirfjrl?, t*ffinyi^r(, |l?a1iiao^„ -OJinl 
m^llli'llllitKA rm l7**iJ Fmsaf'irj, Im «|irr|(j«>cl 
lii lUr> ok^mnOt' 

rpnM^^i nfH»l'rj4»v aj>i Ion IVA^i hi* 

ira?i fH^arn 

in Skifh^lls fioul llninp'r Mrr oil 

whrrp lu’ m I Tin I it<- 

t'niTiT* hiinr lu rlarwiritt sal S'«'in^li'rjiv in 
U'arniiKl«i* iPnf* aBi?* 

IrcLurr^fn irt nivl tfairK^r*! nn rTipTrunmU 

in Hrrinrily to hiHj U*l lu'i ajiitoniirntmi 

li^ frilow !•( ihf’ UM>al J^HTir’IV in iftiii rmill 
1707, tohrii l<i Mill Hill t 

hr ihnnlnJ Inin^'lf ^iinraal yhIhiII) Ut 
Mit? f(Uiil> A hriil in 

wliirh Itr arlnrii'«( a r» |njl3lmin rj^i Ifii? iIm- 
cnxcrtT f<r iiKypi^n ai4»l •*ih*T pja.M'nx 
liii'ian noii|iaiiMni ^4 ).ffiril ^Inlhiiriir* (nmi 
177^ In I7MJ im hn-il nf vi^iling 

Jvondnn umi ih^ (“«n8iiW4i, whrfr hr ramr m(o 
Inucli wHh ih'’ k;i4naR f^riinUsI/?* nf ibr lUy, 
lint PTrurffeW'nR niln rHilnirT tilirn hr MJL^ 
ininl^lrr itf IIm^ NVm sit Ihnninghain 

lirniiKhl iilm inii* luspulfBr ilbfaknr toluHi 

K^'lf ill lh<? liMming wf Jim linuw, 
ItcHilf’i, Ahil iiii|k?irAln/?i Afi^rr n hnif »iay iu 
Iifiiiihiii hr ini^r^lr^d in Am^'rirA ninl N’lilrd 
nl Nwrlhinnlrt-rlamh Pa . vrlii^rr hr ilit*d in 
1M)| Whilr iirnMninriiily u lb^1a|p«in nml 
BrirrMliEi, si'hMtoi?^! n grcai )iiifrc<?)l in 

cdiiraiianr Ilk toniiiiA'^ in fiik Hclrl npm 
caller Irul under Ihr lUlr M iHcihwratu^ OiWf- 
pn/nnj^ (o ti^ucafiinn ffywrc r^pcanilu 

fW 1 1 /ifca^yfrts lAf ('‘andw**/ of ike Afind lo H'hiCn 
ifl ti<UU4 «n H&pa^ on a cotir^n oj Libmvl Eduta- 
tion Jor diuU and Ai^fvts (C'prki 17iMOh 

Kviilcnireti ci[ ffuuiliiirliv wTili Ui<) irurk uf 
ICniiMtoau Hud ihr 8iiU»c<iUQUl. uaiuralu^Ua 
iiKixrniDnL nitty l«.i irurt^L At Uio ^^inn liino 
the l>c'Riiiiiin|0 af iKe iiMlUnrinn lendniry 
niav lie rciroHniit^l In IdA ndurmioniil wriLingn, 
niiil il wild fmm I'ni^sUry ( Ema^ on (laevrnmuni) 
(1ml lUiiilhaiii lyarrawej ihe jihraiiMP *’ Uid 
httppinw of lh«r grciilcttl ruimhrr/' 
“ Tim rJilrf mul praprr nbjcct pf aiJuF«UaH,'' 
uc^inliiiK Iti I'rif^Ury. "in iial la form n 
HlniiihK mill ^Kijiular clmracler, liiil nn unoful 
onr, iimdul nccnnlinR Ui dm iiplmiti In which 
n irnrmiii livr^ ** llrritu he iidvacalea n flilToitiul 
tyjin uf nlurniioji for ench clatts in norlaly, Inii 
" cniittiiiiriii rlinrnrler.'* “ nun^nll of iruili/' niicl 
dll* *' prariicM uf virlu® underln? eneh niir. 
Art for ilm rlns^icoJ uUiihmi. Fric^lli'y rrmunlui’fl 
du'ir IniiKirLnnrn hiii n1»o inninU in At chmiKnl 
ciiiKlitiatirt mquiro chan (tea in plnurt of DcliLciLliaii. 
miiL llmL Lhc vcniiicular ia nUo vriliinhlo. In 


hk «n If rmirjw? of /jiArrni KAuCiition 

/r/f f 'lrs/ and Ar/jn' L\/r rrjr^llry nil^'ocalCA 
ihr windy fif hkiory in i^riifTal. Ilio hifilory of 
Fuftlanih ami dm pit'^irni coiirtliLulinn and mwii 
a RrnrTcl |in iiAraiinn fur Llie ordinnry 
niiacn who k nol lo Iwa a mcnihrr of oiip of Lho 
IrflfTiP'cl firiifrrv^isiona To ihia llO nji pen dja 

ajo lltthn.W'a III! wh uf Uir counn*^ which Im 
him«i<lf ip\p At Hie Wamn^lon Academy mul 
toliirh wrrr n‘r«iumn|idrfl ut Cttnilirid^c hy 
John J^viTionflif (172(1 IKOTl. jirorcTsmir of 
mt»ilrrn m«io?y rrir^llry'» cduraimn a\ work 
i« of e^fn^idiTahlo iiilrriiwl in Lho hiialnry of 
Knah^h tHhirfiiKin, flinn* ii mirrors In n fnrgo 
rirlt^nl not rnrrrlv ihc pemiiml hniH of the 
winiiki, liui a dieory fif tducaiion fonflulalcd 
and pul inio iirAchco in many of Lho nun- 
conforviikl araiicinir^ (qtf)* 

]R6fer«ncd4 

»tf /Ipii^ryipAy 

Ih ^iFi 1 II ,sr*^nra amt Hdumihon, pp. 1 
s St w \ Mk IV.M J 

PnirdM nr J'iwumi jlMff,*jc4urrtj*A'/, r«lilr«l nrirl mippir- 
liv hiikJ^Hi ,hrn-iih PriiTtllity. 1WJ5 

luonri^, T K J^^rph I’nfAilfy (liondmii IDOO.) 

PRIMARY GRADES -Thv four aradra 
mliTidinit from ilir firM/ (lirnii^h llip fourdi 
clrmrnlarv rrhoid yrar« nrc dm priiniiry 
Kra<l(N tt'hrri n m linul rnrnfkCH incrcly of dm 
IMiplh ImlongiiiA d* dir firwl five ttchunl ycnrB. 
nil dm RrmlM inrUidrd arc fn-qurnd^’ icrirmd 
pfimurv urndn^ In dm hrund irmanin>t of ilm 
irrin, liindrranrlpn nrr nlan nichidcd 

amrniK dm primary Krudni U. H 

Hrr CilllVIM^ri CIliAnEtt^ ]%r«ESlEStAriY 
Kl,Jl001.,<1, fillMlIVO AND PUOSIOTION. 

PRIMARY GRADES AND THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN, Sre KlNDRIlclMl'TBW. 

PRIMARY school -* ^ A term now uaed 
ooincwliai iti'nrrally in dm I'niled Slutna to 
dealannlo I hr flmt roiir yenra nf ilm rlcnmnUry 
Mchiiiil coiirsn* In wnim New Kiiftland lownfl 
(Im (mil " inicnncdinlc Nchnol" ia ndll nactl, 
oncl where Ihk U dm cnae dm Irrrii *' primary 
Kchool*' in llirn 11 HU ally orn ployed to dcalgnale 
only dm first threr school yonra. 

See KLiiAiE^TAUY tSciioui^n. 

PRIMER AND PRIMARIAN, — iL In dla- 

ulod whriliiT a primer owes iU name Lu bcluK a 

Fst or primary hiiuk uii any mihjecl, or lolta 
ImitiK urtod ni ihu Ural hour or pri'nir. nn Lho 
nriKliml primer fnr lencliiiiK Liiiiu, or hhigllsh, 
wim a hook of privaLo dcvuLluna used al dial 
hour. The cliirl ubjccliaii lo lho InLLer 
fieri va doll Is dial dm ilevciliunal primer 
began wiUi iimllmip which wore Buniioaod to 
he Huid nl or heforti dawn, cnrialderauiy boforo 

t in If I r ur dm nrsL hour ul aix o'clock, U Ima 
men rlnimcd dial dm primer vvo^ dm lay 
folk'B prayer book. IhU Dr. LilLlchnlcB, who 
soQina disposed lo inaml on the InLLor moaning, 
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by way of allowing Llmt LliP mcdipvnl plmrcli did 
Jiot Iry to keep Uio Iny folk In cinrknnas, 

lins practically dispoflod of Uio clniiii by fllinwdnK 
Hint tho prinier waa really derived from worka 
of fliiporcrogjition in Lho way of dnvoUon by 
ninth cenLury monkj, who, Imving ceiucd more 
or Iona to perform itiauunl labor, had to till up 
their Lhno fiomohow, and when ospoelnlly 
zoaloufl did It by nddillojinl acrvicoB* Uow- 
OVOT timl may be^ it In certain LlinL lho primof 
or Look of (lovotiona, once conceived, acrml 
na n achoolhook lor youiiR Dcc\cBia»yiea, cWrka, 
and floiioolboya. carlicai uae of^ (lio 

Word primer appears lo bo found in a list of 
hooka in 12fl4 of :\Iatlhow ol the l*>chcriiior, 
"imuirt Prirnnriiim.** Ih 1323 ft Indy at 
Lincoln brqnealha a “primer which waa my 
fljfltor MnrRarot^a," II wna no donhl very 
early iiBcd ns n aclioolhonk becauae it ronltiiiied 
Hic moBl importaiit of Lho paalnts, tho acveii 
Penilontinla, and the filtoen Oraduala, and lho 
Hours of Our Lady, llio Rrat object of overv 
Btflifiolboy'a ifiaLruction in loarinnn in rejul 
Hub tlio Aral known definilo proof of iu bcinK 
£0 ngodiain Chaiicer'a /VinressS TaU — '* TIuh 
lilel child Ilia litel bookderningo An ho aai in 
liio Bcoio At hi a pryiner," Thia woa in a nong 
eoliciol, whore lho child did noL learn fframmar 
Uul In an IpsNVich ordiiiniico aotliccl by lho 
biBhop ol NorwiiJl\ in 1477 wo find threo grndoH 
of aoholara Altojuliiig tho graiiiinar aclinul 
and tho “ prijuftrimiH ^ or Ihoao loarnhia Lho 
priinor nmonttflb ihotn. Tho gramninr aclioDl- 
inaHlor wna cTircctrd to chnruo lOd a <|uiirLer 
for sraminariiina, Id for psaitoHiinu, and only 
5il. (or priTnariauB (pro primdrie). ll is BlrnnKo 
lo find lho diatinclinn thua drawn between 
boys loarning the paAilcr (aafhine) and thoao 
ictiridng tho priinor, which contained a iarfio 
sileo of Lho psalter. Dub llicro waa a fiirihcr 
(llalinalloii. The “Ancayos" (ic. AlJC's. 
IhoBQ loarning tho niphabot only) and “ Honge 
(or thoBQ IcArning flinging only) wero excluded 
from lho grammar Bcfiaolinnator’a jurladiclion 
ailogothcr and left no doubt to tUo Bong 
flcliQolinastor, who probably waa nob ono bub 
divorfl. This ordhinnco looks oa if the primer 
by that time had become like the later primora 
inantionod by Sir Thomae More, and tho 
ProteatanL hornbooks, which bogan ivilli Lho 
gracGfl be faro aud after moat. Sir Thomoa 
Aloro GoniplEiiiiB that lho Luthoran priniera 
omiLLod Lhcga na auperflliLioue. A reformed 
nriiTior waa aet [ortU by MarHUall in EugiUU 
m 1634, The divorflity of priinorB waa ono 
of llio poinla taken up by Henry VIH in 
liifi love of law and order wul uiuformity, 
and ho sot forth in 1605 a primer with tho 
Pater loonier, Avo Maria, Crodo, ami Ton 
CoimnaiuJmQuMi. In 1617 Edward VC net 
forth Ivlmciiom lo ufla no other primer, 
wUotlior English Lalin, than tjml soL forth 
by lho King’d authoTity, Wuichoatuc, Tho 
primer conUnuad in uao to the oiglUoontli 
century, A. P, L 


ffew England Primof '-The lllln of ono 
nf Uic mcmL fncrtucnlly puhli^hrYl and mnsb 

wltlriy u«?cd bon Waring Llir i^hararler both 

of a licginnoin' roadlnK Wok and nf a raU 
pcliism, the hook which “ Laughi mlllioria to 
road and not ono to ^^n/' It vavR a jjnoal 
doBCciidanL of lho Prirtirfit of Lho Kngllah 
Uoformalion ie tlio Itcform Prlnicr, 

Uip Oti^Uy Prymer in 1 Wig’ll Hrnrv 

Vlll, lho Prlinor) Many luiauihririiod tjfll- 
Uona appeared, (^iptciaMv in Hrolland nnd 
Diibbn, NS'ivh pnmoru wero in llmo 

cofribinc^l the AIIC bWka In aiio volume, 
la Now Knglaiul tho niimhor of o&l4»vhl-<rr(ff 
muliipliod rapidly aflor 1<HI lo mrh an fxirnl 
that Ai'pnraiW londonoio^ ml her Lhsn uni' 
fonniiy waa onrouragrxL Tim JmmiHlUlc 
prodoce^^Jinr of lho fniunu^i ,Vnp Prim^ 

was the Prtilf slant TuUfrj isiiiiiorl nl Mimp dalo 
before IQRn by Henjniniii llnm^*, a J^ndon 
prinier who was fronuoiiliy in dilTicuUioa 
with lho auLliorilim and %'milrr| Now KngLanrl 
flevcml limes A lator ofliiion of iho Prpia^ 
Inut TfiUir iiiciiideil the nipiini>rl, ;n'11abiiriiim< 
alphabet of Icwina. the l-onl'a Prayer, lho 
Crred and Ten I'ammaridinriiM, lho jmern of 
John Roger with lho picUire of hU iniriiing, 
lho “ flRurea mid numenral loLlors/* and Lho 
iinmm of Lhc baoks of ihe llible, li was ihlft 
work winch Harriw abridged with an inerra^e 
in favor of tin* aelmol work and |iulili«^h^l 
during ft Bluy in IWion (liriwren IdU? nnd 
lOHO) under the rarunus iIUp, iW Kurland 
Primrr Tiie earliest known fragmenis of 
tins work were found In n lnHik pulilisfird iiy 
Wm, iiradfonl, In Philadelynida or New S'nrk 
hciwcou 10>17 and l7tM) The iMmk inel wilh 
inatniiL auceoas In holli Now I'nglftnd and Old 
England, when' IlnrriH pnidiAhnl a now edi- 
tion ill 1701 under the lille: lIii? AVu) 
inntl Primvr l^nhirgni; Fttr the mare naJty 
fillQiai'nff flic Irue ffendin^^ oj To 

which ifl mltied (he Miik for DnU^. Tiio work 
Was reprinted ill EngUnd, Hoallandi and Amer- 
icn down lo Lho tiineLecnlh eenUiry, Rtid In 
llin changes which it underwenl gives slgnifl- 
cant evidence of tlip devnlopmcni nnL only 
in ihoolo^ Vmt in the alllLudo lo children 
and children’s lilcraturc iqw) Aecorcllng 

to Mr. Ford " an ovur-conwrvalivp diaim for 
it IB to cfilhnato an annuDl nverage oaie of 
twenty thouEinnd copies during n period of 
ono liuiicircti and fifty yeam, or lotnl fuilea of 
threo million copies/' lU wry popularity, 
liowDVOr, saemB to iinvo inlllULed ftHalnst ilfl 
preservation, for ropips of Lho book are very 
taro; there is no copy ol n Bovrntpcnth Ci^nlnry 
odilloii ami few of lho olgliiocnllL 

DAnNAiiP, IT. /ttswi'Daa Joitrnof g/ Vn|- 

^ XXX, Dp, 070 ff, 

Fonn, P. If _ 7’Ae Afeifl Printer^ a «/ 

Iftfl varliiat Anoum VfUh maau 

firuf fl^rw/ifclioru, and nri 
(Now York, I SOD.) 
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f^tr^r. ( rk^ii, 1 J 

PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, EDUCATION 
among AnlhrapalodcuU liMlbi^ nro C4jm- 
monly dK>adcfiiL in the inuirmaUon ihfiy convry 
ntjpirtllnK Iho primlllvt* child, hln iturlurr, 
irninlngL and condition, amnnpt the loiw^r 
ram o? mankind, U U cifi4^ii eoEL^dPT^cl 
UiaL the SJiVflitip boy or (dri link dir<*n 

nroparalinti for ilio duUctgi and lions of 

life, TliU, however, l« by no mcan« an accu-p 
raUi view of tho nmtipr, Many naiumv 
pcoplira '* of Unday ihtHr oisrn ayntem^ 

of lu^tnitilan and diaciphim to which Ihr l^rm 
"cdueaUon” may ri^ry prar^^Hy bi* cxlcndcd. 

A CfinipiMe ahidy of primitive cnlucatign 
would involve en cKammalioti of each aopnrale 
IKHipIc In relation Uj iMt parlimlar ettvirem- 
menl -«“Jtcoitraphi(P. crononiie, and aorifll tt 
would be mteest^ary Ui show how in every cjwse 
Uio educational deflnttely relnled 

to the ijKHrml artlvilit^ ol the group In c|iici«- 
llon Vrilhln I lie compa4iis4 of the pit^iipnl arti- 
cle no more can be ilone ihnii lo fy?t forth ecr- 
Uin RrniTal tutpcrtfii of I he aubji.^! Which aw 
jncji^ijrAldy Indcfw'iideiii of local conddinna, 
geoRinphlral dtualUin, and the al^ago of cul- 
lure AlUlmKl by any given people 

TrealniBnl oi Children “-In prlmUivc im- 
clpiy Iwiya and girl« often cnioy a rfinfflidcralila 
meaiQure of free«lom from pareiiial rr^inunL 
Bomellmr^ frwtiiim Into Jicaivfc and, 

aa II eonm-qiienec, the rtdldren itrow up wny- 
vranl and »^f'lf-willwl and do very much they 
plriL^w’ Under Audi rondiuuati a <lialinrt 
oivuUrlo \yk inter^Kimd in the way of tarty 
1 raining Oonre* ruing ihe DynkA of IfoniiHi. 
Mr. IlrcKihc l.rjw diTlarrs: "They arc fond 
of ilicir children, nnil the cluldrtti nm fond of 
thorn Indeefl. line* IftUcr arc ciuUo apoill, 
and the more ml^riilcvting a boy h, the prouder 
Ihoy nrc of him, and progntwilrnU* great 
Uuugs from him wlien Ivp R*i’U older ” (KoUi, 
The ^Yo/i'rc-sf o/ nnd DnitJSih Yar/A 

Borneo, IMIO. Vol I. p. 103). At 

Tnliiil and in other Pnlyne?(mn NnneU, no 
rcjnilar pnrrnlal di«cipllne waa prc^rvcul 

On the other hand, there arc not wanting 
many itislaiim of regular porenuil diacljdlnc, 
tlwugh this is insuoHy lycNcuirtl wUIiduL a report 
to corpoml punlHlimciu, Fontm Straltfi chil- 
dren arc riddom dir^oWdirnt, but even al aueli 
llmcji lliev art! never whipped (lladdon, in 
Beporh of Ihc rflwi/fndj^iU J nfAropdogiCiiif Bx~ 
pn/ifmn fo FomKn Htraifn, Vol, Vj, p. 111) 
Airiting Ilia Andamnn ImUndera a child will 
Ik* reproved fnr Uring Impudent, and fonvnrtl. 
" but dbripllne h not cuiforcod by cornpral 
iiunUhmoiit" (Man, In Jour, Anihrttp. int^l , 
vol XII, pp Oa In Boiilh Africa the 

pniblein of diNcIpline acarcoly Lroubloa Kafir 
parents. " Ileapiel for old men, nml eape- 
einlly for a father, la inowt markerl. The parcnla 
lire very fond of their chlldron, and iroai them 
very well on tlio whole, nover fusalng about 


Lriflco. They soom to have Lhoi knack of 
keeping children in order. Every child knowa 

3 uiU> well what It may and may not do " (KUhi. 

arrtffc CkiUhmi, p. 08). The Plmna of 
Arizona oeldoni whip Lhnlr children, though 
the Inttor may bo scolded, slapped, or shaken 
for ihdr inlaeonduct until they roach leu or 
Iwolvc ycaru of ago (Russell, fn Twenly-^ixlh 
Ann. fhp. Bur. Amer. Blhrioiogy^ n. lOIh 
Such diverse allHudcis towards chlldron 
mlghl naturally be CKpccled to appear as Lho 
oiilromc of a wide coinparotlvo survey. Tlio 
reluctance to punish chlhlrou cannot lUelf 
be refcrretl to a slhgle cause, Oflontlmcii, 
of course. It U due to oxcima of foiidncan. 
Savages, os a rule, display abundant afTcctloit 
towards their ofTBpring, and this, not infro- 
quenlly, lesdn to n reluctance to deny Llicir 
roqueflia or punish Uidr nilRdcede. In many 
Inatancca the idea seems to be that punish- 
ment degrades and weakens tlio child The 
bov must ho uUowcd to grow uj) strong of 
will. Independent in spirit, if ho is to fulfill 
hU whole duty as a tribesman, both in batllo 
and roundl Homcllnies pure supersiilloii is 
the controlling inoiive ns among ibo InholuL- 
dhts of the Kast India islands. Jlcrc It is 
hellovocl that when s person is diseoiitonled 
(or any reason, lim soul -subs Lance feels un- 
comforlnble and ie likely to depart from tUo 
Ixidy. The natives are, Ibcrefoio, very unwill- 
ing Ici refuse a rciqucst. eapeeially In the case 
of rliihlren " When n child hiuf worried Its 
parents beyond endiiranco and rocdvea a 
amacklug, Un sc roams cause an imiuedlate 
rpvulslnn of firehng. It la no longer the child 
that is blAmeworUiy; it is the pareiils. They 
feel til At lia soul -fujl)nin net* may go away, and 
that they can never forgivo thermic) vei ** 
(A 1C. Oawley, The Itiea of (he Souif Lomlon, 
1000, pp 131 SI} ). 

In i^iieral, however, it Is probable that tlio 
freedom po»^aeiuMjd by prlmlLlvo chlUlrcn la 
more apparent Ilian real Discipline and In- 
Blructlon are secured less by threats and 
pcnnliied Ilian by a reliance on moral siiitsion, 
ny an appeal to reelings of pride or Bhamc, by 
employing the slimulua of praise, flaLLery, or 
fliapariigcincnl. In the lalcr years of child- 
hood iheflc motives are powerfully rofinforced 
Uirough the training received In Uio IniUatiou 
rilca. 

Education by Play. — Like the modern boy 
or girl Uif* sAViigo clilld la early occupied wllli 
varfoUB farms of play wddcli not only amuso 
him, but serve os svcll lo Ntrenglhcn IiIb museloa, 
arouse Ms Intellect, and develop Ills powom 
of abservnlltni, ImagbiRUon, and invention . 
^fnny games arc mimetic In character. Tho 
child Imitaton In play Uio serloua oacuipatioipi 
of adult liffi. Dyak toys Inoludo wcU-mado 
models of boaU, II tlio BhicUls, apoara. and 
awords, and liny bows and arrows (RqLh, op. 
ci'f , Vol. I, p. ICkI). In Dutch Now Guinea 
boys of four or five years of oge, by pracllolng 
GI 
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willi small inoclcls, learn to use l|ie ratlyc 
a caaoo wUicK very teiuUly In 

fl few ycara Uiey arc nbio Lo manQ^o the Urgo 
boaU with Ilia gronlCBL connticiice (Vnri ilcr 
Sniicic, op crt., I), 100). hi nMlish IScw 
Qoinen, llnddoii m’m forlunnle cnoimn Id sec 
bho children playiujf gftmoa — a pig Innil mid 
a kangaroo drjVQ^ — in rvliicli Lho actions 
of tlioir oldora wore vividly cnaclDcl. In an- 
oihor game, aovcml boys, disgiiiacd in a dnnwoi 
banana loavoa, chnBcd the oim nlioul and made 
Uioin scromn. Thig was dono in imilnllon of 
Uio proQcdmti of Uia innakccl men wlin formed a 
socrot flocicLy In llicir village and fngliLcned llio 
women { Ihad-IlunUrs. London, HIOl, pp 274 
flftfl). Of llio gampB pmyed by Omaha liuliai} 
children, Miaa FlcUUcr remarks: “ (Icimg mi 
tho hunt, with all the alir of projiaraiionj 
taking down and pulling up tenia, llio tall 
atalks of tho Buiiflowcr serving aa polci; the 
attack ol onemiDB, the moeUng of friemWy 
tribes and tJioir entcrUinmenta, — - nil tlicne 
furnish iiicidciitB for clays and days of play ” 
(Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1888, Vol t, n 110). 
Tho leading occupnlloim of tho l^uchlo liidlnns 
— agriciiltiircj, liiiiUing, tho making of potlrry 
and implomoiitB, wcnviiig and building— arc 
all iini baled in the gninea of the cTuldrcii 
(Spencer, in Columbia UmvcrsUi/ Contribu- 
Uoni io Philoioph]/^ FsycholagUj and liduai^ 
titifi, Vol VII, p. 77). 

Training through the Family.— Pracficnf — 
Tlio unconecioua training yielded by piny mid 
by other apontaiicoua cicLivUiea of the prlmilivo 
child is uBiially aupploinenlcd at an early ago 
by the dircol tuition o( parontA, grandparimU, 
or guardians. The jiiaLnicllon Ihoy provido 
deals mainly ivith Llia practical arts oi every- 
day lifo. Tile aim is to Ht the child, ita soon 
as possible, lo lake esro of Uaclf aiul be of 
aasjBtnncQ in the faniily. Tho Sana iiariirlpatc 
In tho work of the father; Liio claughterH learn 
donicsLic acicncQ froni their nioLlier. In Aus- 
Lratia, among tho Victoiian irlbcB. whilst Llio 
child Is Blill very small nnd able to niovo 
only on hands and knees, n liUle cngging-Blick 
is pul iiilo iLa hnucU. Following ilui example 
of elder broUicrs and aislorB, llic infnni aeiirnies 
for rooLa^ for the larvra of aids, and for micli 
living things ns ll can Hiid in deenye'd nood. 
Very soon the child learns lo kill sin all Vizards 
and oLlior niiiinala winch cnior into the trllml 
dloiary (II, D. Smyili, The vlkorf(7rncj!r «/ Tie- 
form. Mclbouriio, 1878, Vol. I, p. 18), An the 
Australian boy grows up, he is l might lo llirow 
tho spear, Lo iiso Llio Hionc toniiihnwkj shichL 
mid club, Ite learns how lo climb Lrees uiul 
how to employ the neb for fialibig, He ia 
trained to follow the tracks of iiiiinials nnd lo 
rcGogiilzQ by Um fajiiteBL jiKllcntions llic iioar 
proBonco of blrda ami replilcs. TIiiib he gains 
lu iKo open air ami by couatauL pracLlcr the 
fioUl emit iiKlispciisablo for the life Im lends, 
III like nianncr an AnsLrnlinii girl learns how 
to build huts, to collccb gum, to gather riisliea 
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and weave lliem Inin la IwlifL Iho 

woolly luLir of the oira^um into n kind of yarn 
<8myth, on. ei7., Vol, 1, rip, 4D ^ ). Tontai 
■Si rails eliUdren very ^nrly In lifr were px- 
pectnd to crdlecL ancjlfisdi jtud olher ecliblP 
Dnln^nlfl found on ihe upcfa at low Ude- Kvm 
boy had a small bnw and niTDirs wjLh widen 
liQ aliol birda, and lUUr prongH far 

Iranaflxlna fish. As soon na he couhl mBhlnu- 
laic the digjc1iig-4?llrk, ho was roiiKiiVrtHl aide 
lo enter for Tiimsolf (liaddnn, \nJvur Anihrop. 
/n»l , Vol, XIX, p Thr iraunng of 

Aadumnnesc Imya fnllowrd ^inularlim-^ They 
Were provided with jninlnlurc urapuris suit^ 
able to llicir age, and uw iriminirlrd in I he 
of them. As they grew uhlrr they aeccirn- 
panicd the men on huiuir^g and Mutih expe- 
di linns, nnd wnm gained aulTirirnl akill lo Iwr 
\cry hpl|iful (Man. (6id , Vul. XII, p 320). 
Now (iiiinen childmi hrlfi I heir nmihers In 
Idling fhr fieUlH. na drEm m boar htinls, 
nasim in fishing, and alTriMl to Ihe lalHiritnia 
task of ghiidiPiR and pnlif^hing sltuip inipleiurnis 
(Vail dcr Hniide, ap. tti , |i|i |.Vi. 107, 175 ), 

A Smiionn girl is taughl by her nmifirr to 
drun water, gather shHlfisb. uinkr mats nnd 
nntne cloili The bny, under his failier'a 
Iraiiiiiig, Minii UTUJne^ Useful in plaiilltiR, Mt- 
ing, hoiiHrbuilding, and nil kimk nf tnmiual 
labor ((icorpe Turner, \it\rtrrn iVors in 
FolynP’*iu, Lomlnii, IHO I, ii 177) Kafir 
parents wlaely allow their ehildren tu n gtittl 
iniirli of (he work limy tin ns a ouri pf play. 
The glHn carry babiew on their liarkFt, (he 
nurse frcniieiiMy I icing but little larger than (ho 
baby*' (KuUl, Thr fownHiol Ki3|/lr, Loniloii, 
loni, p. 17). They fr ich wood nnd ualcr, 
look nher Uic wcediiij^ of ibp garden, h, help 
In reaping the crmi, wimimiw ihe grain, ^ind 
it Qiul Cook jl TJir rhiiT nrrnpaiinn of (he 
boya consisla in lierding the rnulr nhlrli nre 
kepi at lujihl in llic kmat and driven out lo 
pnalurugc ni the morn lug. During the rnunlha 
when llio corn is rii*ciimg, all the children 
of both sexes are scut inlo (lie fields lu seam 
away (ho birdfi. This is ilie chief (jcra^i^iun 
on vrluch bnys nnd girh nnx, aiuI the brirtl 
nork to which they arc set (Kuld. Sntnga 
Childhood^ pp. I,S7, 2fl0 /«v , 2M). Among the 
IhiyuiTiwcsi, '* m MOfiii n« the hoy mn walk 
he tcmla the llorkH, alter Die dup nf ten he 
drives the rjilllc to pnalurc, and considering 
hiiUHulf iudeperident of his fnllier lie plants 
a Liihflceu plot and uJipirc's in Imilij n hut fur 
liiiiiNcIf There Is not a ho}' ' wlilrh rannuL 
rani hie own meal ' (It, V, Huriun. The 
Lnkr lUgunin of Cefdrnl Alnra, New York, 
18([0, p, 205), The Uororo of llraalL nu nlm* 
I'igiiiiil trihn, Nciul their ehildreii Uj thr hahtio, 
or iiicirH lioiiHc, ns rtoon ns (hey are weniied, 
an event wliieh does mil mke place hidnre tliclr 
rdlb or even Iheir arvenlh year. 'Phe haftWo 
iH “a public school where (lie clijhlnui arc 
UngltL spimdng, weaving, the riinruifariurD 
of w'capons, mid above all sinjpiig, upon iM?r- 
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feriion in which ii^ cenlcrod Ihc nmliUion nl oil 
llio^* wlm wiph lo Iwrome chuTlairiit (Frlc find 
lUdifi, in Juur, Anihrop. Vol XXXVl, 
p. IHHK FucIjIo clii1iJr(i:*n arc Inu^lil lo work 
OB an lliry mn Ih* nl nil lif'liifiil lo ilidr 
jintTiilH, Tliiiii Jilllc* nirk of fiir gf mix ycara 
AjmiHi in rnrinji; fur Linn yauJi|$or rliildrcn, frirh 
woorl and uaicr, and pvc«n lirip lo prcparo 
llip ciny for ihc poLUry and I hr mnlpnaln for 
liOfThcL wraMOK' An IIip chiUlrcn pirow older 
llipy ukc gradually n Inrftnr filmm In llic ocru- 
paliQim cjf llin mvn and x^ainrli (H|M;iiC!iTv ftp. 
cit j pp 77 ) 

MuraL -111 nddilnm lu Ihh Iralnins In 
pracHml nrUif Ltirrv in, noi iofn^qiicnily, an 
cITorl lo imparl diimifli llic earlipr yenra of 
chddlioad Uin elcmrnia of u code of moral». 
TItuft, fnr cxjunplr, Dieri Hdrrw in iln?ir IWHum 
mamcni^ wdl irmirun Hit* youii^rr men in llip 
lawfl of ibr irdo*, “ imprrWina on Ihrin inodi-Bly 
of iM'liavior and propririy «f eondurl Uity 
Undcratniid il, nnd poiiiling ouL lo Ihein llir 
IiPinoii^fiir^H Ilf iiiit*^i ■* ^lA Vi llowill, V'Aif 
jVoJitv Tnfunn/ Saulh Hunt A irdrnfin, lAilidDll, 
15)01, |J niWIj J',\^*ry Pima child rrprixea care- 
ful oral jiisriruriinii in moral, rrdijiiouH, and 
oliirT ninUrm Tjir Imy Jiiw lo ml up \ery 
olrniRhl and |>ay nlnri nllrnlifin wjiilc hU 
fallier nr annrilnin IHU him nl ihn cnndurl 
bcfinui# a Ibina warrior and Rcnilrinnii' " If 
Jio wmi nol fully awake and paid iiidifTeifni 
liecfd lo wlinl WiLN lold him, I he falher’a 
filifTened inUldIp Tmicer would iruddrnly Mrike 
Uie Pida of hiH nrwe. hrlnuinR hw fare nruuiid 
mild Im looked alroiahl into Inn fnihrr’a ryra" 
(IliLwII m Ann Hen /for, sXmer. 

Hthnohgjf, p IlKM Where iiilllnlory erre- 
nionies HIT found In a jiriniiiivi? cnmnuiniiy 
nmral irnilruiriion of Lliia oori IioIcLm a wry 
liromhirni plare. 

lallUUon Corfimonlo^ — Pnlil Urn nRct of 
piilwjrly, n |K<ricid which nrrlvr?i aomawliat 
earlier ainuna nnuiro-ppoplc^ Ihnn nmona civl- 
Uxpd rarefl, the clilld'a rare and Irainina ccnlera 
naturally in ihn family llul on Ihc apprortch 
of pubrriy thin prehminnry prrpa radon for 
iho duiica and rr^fmiudbililieii nf life is ofini 
Bupjdnnirnied 1^ vatioua cercinonicsa initjnlory 
1(1 manhood Thw rilc4. In Ihc laivnr rIhrcx 
of culUim, are mmii comirionly In charRr of 
the rUlrr« of tho communily who employ a 
leinKl of nwaknunR menial and emolionnl life 
or I he mrultraiion of iiwcrui IcwRmw, pmelirnl, 
mam\, and Huch iniVinlion nlesi are* 

found nmoiiRftL lomploii eom^dered Ihf hiw- 
rnjt of rnnnkiiid. ai Die Au>tindiaiH, Andainan 
Mnndcra. llqlleiiloib, nnd Fueftiim»; and Ihey 
exiftt in \anciiia forim amonKwi many other 
pi'ciplefi who httvo paii?^ed from anviiRcry 
III imrlmriMn 1 1 U prulmhle llioi In iheir 
oriKiii they fio back in cerUin very widMpniid 
ii|i»a*< of cmiiaoion rcRardwl by I he Nivajir 
mind ttH pujieciallv llirciilemiiu nl a ureal func- 
luiiinl rriiiiH like pulmriy. On line theory 
llie piibiTiy ceremonies arc inlcndcd lu ward 
VII L, V - n 


off or nculrnliKO ihc evil iiifliiriipe« innnifeal 
al such n lime in their prnrLiciii opernlioji, 
however, ihe iniliuLory rilca, «a they exiat 
to-finy, lm^ chiefly HiRnifieunl on providma 
a ayalemalic cenirae of inalnicLiDii for Uic youLli 
of both Hcxca in lliuac mnllcra dcoinod of 
hiftheai iuipor lance to tlie communily. Ini- 
linlion in Llic aavaj^c nrhooL 
AIUiourIl there \n wide variation in details, 
the IcAdinK fcaUircfl of the puberty rllca re- 
produce tlicinaclvrii with nubaUinlinl unlfonnily 
ihrniiithoiil ihc unmilixed w’orld. Un I lie nr- 
rlval of puborly, boyii» nnd afum Rirla, are care- 
fully Hecludcd from the connnunity nl Inrao, 
nnd, na a rule, are confiiuul for n IciiRlny 
period in aomr Hpecial abode, remolc from llic 
aelllemenl* They are debarred from nil inlcr- 
eoureo wiili the oppoBile pev They undergo 
variijiia eeremniiien of n ]iiirincalory rlinrnelor. 
They are obliged to fflJ^l - eilbcr Lnlnl nliwli- 
lieiire from food fur a lime or purl ini nbuli- 
iicneo from crrlnin rURLoinnry nriiclep of dua 
nnd miicb-nriaed dainlici^. Alincml uni\eranl1y, 
ihe rilea include a ininiic reprefli'nlinion of 
ibe fleaili and rmirriTUiin of llie nuviern. 
They Iin\p now " died " to the old life of irrc- 
npniijHible rbllclliacid uiid lu Ibrir nbihliHli \\ay&, 

I nually Oiey rerr»\e nl ibif* Unic a new nniiie 
and learn an molenr eperch, Inilh khnwii only 
to Uie iiiiUnied In ibe murine of iiiitinlicin 
llie rnmlidalen are juilijeelcd Ui a hUlnbrr of 
ordealM, frermriilly of a ImiUl or rlMfUiKliiig 
eiirL Much liodily niulilalioiiR nn ihr' kiiiirk- 
ing out of leelli, ncarificalion, and (aUooiiig 
leave permniienl rrrc>rd 0 on llie body of llie 
iioxice nnd s^rw lo indicate lun rreepiiun iiiUi 
Ibe rankn of inilialed men. Another very 
eomnion nle U rirruniriHUiii Still ollirr ur- 
deals mun lo have no ntber roi^on dVfrr ihnii 
Lite mere deaire la l(sl llie ninuly (|ijnliticH 
of the cnn4lidute and lu Niruigtlien )iim in 
ihc endiirAiire of piiln and privation Sume- 
Liniea lliey nrr no hpvitc n»( lu ruin ihe licnlib, 
mid even In muse ibc death, of (he wiuiker 
limieea Tlione who flncciiiiib «re llinuiirhl 
iinfil for iniinlionrl, iiiul for them lliere arc few 
reiindn. The " fillinl " nro ibiwe iiidixidiinla 
who can face llie grentral liurcUhipH wilh 
Spnrlnn forliiude. rinvilliiipnc^ lo aubnuL 
(n tlieae ordealn nnd innliilily lo wilbstniid 
Ibein are rmt eniiiinnii The anvafie Ind real- 
ixe^ Hint an iiiiiiiilijileil iimn Ik n parlalt who, 
if he lie not exnelled froin the Iribe, h aublocl 
to ennatnnl riiundi' mid abiiae. The arrival 
of iiiiiierly lliirh him, L|iprefore, only Loo 
aiixliiun for inliiniiuii However painful may 
be llie irinh lUtd reiilrirtiunn linpoF<ed on lilrn, 
llie eaiidulnie U ready to fiiinil them uilli Ihc 
iiioul rcniindniiH ran?. 

Bduenuonai VaIup of iho InUlallon rd Pu- 
borlY. - The iiuiLrurLinn received by Ihe 
caimidiiim during their initiatory Hepliisiori em- 
braces 11 xvidr range nf lojiica. In AuHtrnlin IL 
la al lliiH time llial the bo^'A are Uuglil llic 
very coinplicnlcd rubs relating lo llie mar- 
33 
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rlagP ByflLarn. Thoy bccomo famiUnr wllh 
Lhg gaorQcl iracllLIona iiLul loro of the tribe, tlio 
bouti(inriog of tho tribal lorriiory, and Iho 
rouaoriH for tho fouda with nclahboritig oom- 
munlLJoa. They loam how to play tlio native 
gnniQB, lo sirtg tho anorod Bonp, and lo dnnec 
oorlaiii *' oorroborcea.^' wliioh neither tho 
women nor tho unlnlUiited ineji arc pormlLlod 
to nraotlao. Boys of tho Kuriml tribo, after 
Initiation, anond inontha In tho buah na nrobn- 
tionorg. Tiioy arc iindor tho w a toilful enra 
of guardinna, " gaining tliolr own living, learn- 
ing loBflonB of Bolf-oonlrol, and boing inatriiclod 
In tho manly dutloa of tho ICnrnnT, until tho 
old men nro BatiBhod Uml thoy are aiilVicicnUy 
broken in lo obadJonao, and may bo truBlcd 
Lo return lo tho aommuulty " (llowltt, op, 
cii., p 037), riio boy a arc told lo obey tho 
oUiora, to llvo poaadably with tlioir frienda and 
aliare nil they have with Llioiii, lo avoid Inlcr- 
forlng with tho girla and inarrlod women, and to 
obaorvo various food reaLrictiona, In Afrira tho 
UawcHcla, aBantii tribo of tho Traimviial, Isolate 
thoir ohiUlrcj] for ihroQ or four inoiilhB. During 
this time the lads are under the charge of ro- 
Hponsibio liondmori who apoiid much oiTuri iii 
loaohing the boys sound principles for llicir 
future Ruklanco, *' TUoy are wwnod against 
cortain wrong aiul vicioua habils, and encour- 
ngad to bo faithful and loyal subjecla to their 
ohiofi and lo be good huabaiids and fathers. 
Tho gathering n known among tho riativca m 
' School/ a term probably n(lo|iled since tho 
advent nmong them of missionnrioa ((Irani, 
in Jour, Anlnrop Iml , Vol. jLKXV, p. 20S), 
Novices boloiiglng to Lako Nynoiin tribes arc 
harangued by the cUlera, bar da, and mtigU 
olaiia. '"They aro now men, and men's 
work is to bo tUoirs. Hording, booing, rca[)iiig| 
and all domostie cIuUcb in wiiicli they aseiiBtcJ 
their inobhcrs, they Imvo no longer any con- 
cern with. War, bun Ling, and Itcaniig causes 
must now occupy thoir tliouglita, for they arc 
to lako tho plaoo of Lho fathers, nrul on Lhein 
will clcpoticl the defense of the tribe ami llio 
mauvt[\u\ing of Ub honor " (Macdonnld, fbicf., 
Vol XXHjpp 100 S7,). Tho Yno inhinlory 
rito called \inyngo is especially ainbarnle. 
During tlio months spent in tlio bimli the 
novices rcGcivo instruction from tenehers, of 
whom Gvory boy has one. '* They watch over 
tlicir pupils lliraugh the paiiiful weeks of lho 
uKiJogo, toach tlmin wiml la rating and iiii- 
filting, and rainnin rcapoiiHlbla for their welfare 
Qveu after thoy have loft thoir boyhood fnr 
bold ml " (Karl IVcule, Nalioo hije in KuM 
Africa^ London, 1000, p. IBS). Voy boys in 
Libcrin tlurliig a year's Bccluaioii rccelvo iii- 
Btriiotloii in war, hunting, fiahlng, and other 
inaiily arts Thoy are trained Lo wltliBtiuid 
huiigor and thirst, lo fight bravely, niut in nil 
COSOS to redress wioiiga and protect the w^enk. 
Eapccklly are they taught how to form iuilp- 
moata on matter a of tribal iniporlnncG, in 
order later to bo able as men to toko pnrt in 


the dellbom lions of Lho counrlLlioui?!'* ij 
llQtiikofcr, RmuhtiAef am Lihcna, 

J800, VoL II, p. 3(1^). nirL MurifrinK I 0 ihr 
BAinff Uberinu pcHcjple go into n?lifT<nirnl vHmi 
totij^rsold fuid npmoiit und^ in^lnieLioD unill 
of marflaaeablo attO Various womanly tlulli^ 
— the cart! of obildit?«, cooklnK, mnklng of 
iicta iHiisIdrrs drnicca, gLama, and mnpi are 
inuftht ibcm (P&tiirk, in Jaur, Anupr. 

VoL iX VP Whlb Ihv 

FucjpttTi youth iron? ennliawl In ihp hm or 
lodge, their elder brothers, their tjncliwi. n.Dd 
older couHins urgctl Lhem Ui br iDdiusIrintie, 
generoufl, nnd alnmc, wnminH ihcin lliai they 
would V>p unhnpm' If they did wfonu 
menlifi^uif du ^ap //ffrn, Vol Vjl, p. 370). 
At the InlHnlloti rites of Ihc Indians 

of Boiithcrn CuUforoia ihr buy& ** were in* 
alrucled In their fulurr dutJnf mein Lera 
of the tribo and pnrliripaMm in I lie c^rrmonlcfl 
mid wen* thrcnlriiHl vriih dire puniahinenl il 
they should prove rrcalHironl *' <MLya lJubols, 
In Amcr, Anthropole/givi, N H , YoL \’JI, 
p. 023). 

Ill ndcliiion In prarliml nrln nud mptnl 
tlulir® the euriiculum of Uu-ife isnvnge arliwols 
often Includes sjmdilr religiouii irachlngfi 
Eancclallv docta ihU appear to iKt true In 
trail a. There the inysleri^-s^ n B^rrpfl 

chameter and mshiitie the inner fnlih of the 
jicople. Tlie ijilllfiuiry rltm nn? believed 
lo nave bren insiltutea liy (he tribal gods 
who still Watch over thnn A I ilie c^renionlea 
novlccii nre shawn (heir imiiRefi, rude BfT&Irs 
of Blicks and mud, nre Uiiftla (o nrciimiince 
Ihclr secret nnmen, and nre furilmr WirucLed 
in nil ibe Ivgpudfi rtUllng in (hem Arcnidlng 
lo Mr. IlawiU, ihwM! rerrmonien provide " n 
nidc form of rrllfilon, nbicli Is IauhIU (o lho 
yoiilhrvl Auslrahnn Mvngp In n mnnner ond 
under clrciiiiisLancea whieli leave tin IndcUbIr 
impression on hln after life *' (/frp«rf of the 
Amiraiian A&vonahon for fAr Adirfinctfnrnf 
o/iWcncfl, Vol Ill,p 3'llJ)- In Norlli America, 
Air. Hoffman remarks (linl (he Qjihwa (ritdi- 
Vions '* of 111 lb HU genesis and cosmogony mid 
lho riUinl oI buLiatlon into the Hocleiy of 
the il/ff/c coiisliLuio wlml is Lo ilieni n religion, 
even more powerful and imprt^fiJilve limn the 
ChriBtinn religion Is lo Lho average civiliird 
limn" (^cvcJifA Ann. Rep. Uur Flhnofogy, 

p. 161). 

It must not be mipposed Mini Ihm? (enrldngs 
nre excluaively Ihoorodeal In rhnrurirr Bnv- 
tipe IngeiuiUy, indeed, exlinuHia ll^cif In dr- 
viifliig iiiethoda for working on (he rurianliy 
iukI awe of the novices. Koitip of (lie lidijnl ory 
rltea are even of n jianiuinliiiie imliire, In- 
tended to teach the chiUlreu la laoel vivUl 
fashinii ivhat Mdng« they must liencefurMi 
avoid 111 flomo Aaslralinn iierfurmances the 
punrdinns of lho candldnles talk lo each nllier 
in Inverted Inngiingc ao that I lie real meaning 
of llicir words la jusl Uie oppnsKe of wlmL 
they say, Tho Inda gro told that tins in io 
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Lcjich them Ici ih»* fllntmhUcirward 

IruLli Viirinufl ci/Tieii^ mordily an* 

oxhlbiU^. Ibr? Tram Lho 

aijaiftst rcjTM^Unp; Wip ii<;U(iiv« tlipy have ]mi 
^on. In onp c^rerapny " iw^n oU iron Bat 
down nn LhP |TOiind, In fmnl gf Itin aaviri^^, 
aud prpc«<^pJ, with tno^l- liidlcmiiK) ariti^, 
lo make a ' diruplp,' aflrr Uie maanc^r gf chil- 
dren, tv Idle Ihe nrnD danml rnuud UiBTn. 
The igganliana U>1d Lheir Lhal lh\s 

wufl Ui allow Ih^m i.lmi ihey mmi no lanaer 
opn^rt with rblldreti and play ai chlUU 

F ;atnc«, bul for ihr fulgit^ eel men " (llotiiu, 
D Jfyur. Anlhfvp. Inals, Vol XI II, p, ^^8)- 
Such hommopaLhk " p^^rformaneeii ihefoe 
muni make a livHy la Ihe itmudnatl^rn 

of UiP jiqWpi^ Tlicy con^lllule. In uci, Llic 
olomciiU tit an Impirwive mamJiiy play, 
ConcluDlona — The tarcficiiijfi examples euf- 
fiw. peril ar«T, lo ind/caUf Ihcf wide dl/fuinan 
of inlliHlory Him and the Kt^tieral ohamrur 
of the instriiriiim received by novice®. Such 
Him, Itincihrr I he iruilruriion nivcn in 
iJiQ earlier years of rhildhoml. may Ue m\t{ to 
cgniLllule pninilive eduralian, Tliisc cduna- 
lional nyfllcrn is iiiWy^^irr, wnw li rmbrami not 
only ecmtinmlr pnmnilii. liuntihK, Ibihing, 
ftfiriruUure, and Induslry, Init iil'W I he piiHUini.s, 
etlqiii'iir, IrgrndiN, ari, maral^, and irlmon 
of Ihr community ]l b a ewultally 

luwrwl in rharar-ipr Ji lilUc ronrern wiln 
the upliulldiiiK of I he ludlvltlual. liH E&hlb- 
bolrUis aiT lioi rtjllure^ cir ^ir^ir-realljmlian, or 
menial diFMcIpUne, bul Ihc ^olidariiy of the 
tjmup. In RencToil, lu tnclbod In ihal of 
imi’fa/i«n; ihn Iciimcr fallowa more or lew 
blindly flic* pmeptliirr and fiati^irns forth 
by Ilia eUkra or aupcrinrii lly coru!rUiDl pme- 
lice he acrpiirr?! ihi!! dr^xlcHly mpilred lo do 
lliiiiRa Bfli lliry have Iwn done rohlury afior 
century Indnir hi in Kindly, primiUve cdiiea- 

iion la iliaiincily un/friot^frs^iryr, aerviiiB mtlivr 
la pcrpcuial^ r'Xlsilng cundiiioiia llmii lo 
introduce an i-kmcnt of unreal and prcigrt^w. 
The inilifllory rli^, In particular, arc a chief 
rncarm fur pnrncrvlng that iinlfarmiiy and un-" 
elm liveable II nf cu^^ilom which in n leading 
trail of prirnilivc aociciy. They Icml not lo 
encourage, bul lo rrprtfsw, every favorable 
inlclIrcLual vanaibu. and lo keep all iJic nictn- 
hers of I ho iHbc nn one monuionoua level of 
adhcmirr lo lIic iniml LmdiUema. 

At ihr name llinci It \a obvious that from 
the rmthe jriandpoinl the educaUen^il 
ouiliiii'd here irj by no mcana a failure. It 
dfim wlini it In Intended 10 do. On tbe pracil- 
cid Bidr iL nmirm ihc prescrvallon of the learn- 
ing ami fic(m|iailfiu*i of (he pnfiil, and oela n 
sUihdiirdi luiwcvpr Irm. whicb all inual nmch. 
Huch a ay^icni mnkm far oodlal »liibillly. On 
l\w inoml side llicrc can be no qm^lion na U» 
its cfrt'ciiviru’ws. The inlLialory imiidng, In 
puriieulnr, hnsi lasiLing ri^uKs on the charaelcr 
nf iho nuvlecii Iniijm^^luna ciinvcycd in ao 
sinking u fnahiou lead lo oomclhuig more 


Umn a lempomry cen^erninn tlio boys 
become Indeed "men’’ and are now ready 
lo accept the n^fponajhJI/ilrv and dutres of 
adiill life. It is not caay Lo Imagine a surer 
method for a rapid bul ihorou^i training. 
The absonno of any noiiiiLcrpnrl of Lho puberty 
Hies in modern wrular life Indlcalo a scHoufl 
failure in correlaling our own ByBtotns of cdu- 
cialloii with the grcnl crisla of physical and 
payelde development. 11, W. 

See Indian, Nativu Bducation ow tub. 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, PRINCETON, NJ,- EelalJbliwl 
111 1^12 by llie Cicncml Awembly of iho 
PreabyLorian Church in Iho Unilcd Sliilca of 
America, the work of InalruoLlon beginning 
In AugUBl of llinL year. Three sUidenU were 
prcaciil at the opcnbig, and eleven more were 
fitJinllled rlurliig the amifioie. In Uic coumo 
gf one hundred yeatu GU07 Biudenls have been 
inalrlculaied, coming from nearly every slnlc 
of ihfl Unlnii and from foreign eounirks, 
Tim enralimenl in 101 1-1012 woa IS5. Of the 
inalrlciilaiiLa 300 have eiilered uiu>n foreign 
miaslmi work. More Limn 3000 of ihc former 
aUidciiUi are now living, Tho faculty at 
ircaenl luimhcni twelve profeasora nud four 
iiBlnictpru. The lilirury conlalns 02,000 
bound volumeii and *12,000 pamidilota Tlio 
faculty conducts a quarterly, bimrlng Iho ililo 
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The Princelou Thca{ogie<A tlrBKV. The soim- 
nary ErjinU iiq dourcc on ihc compklion bI 
Llio tjlirriouliini. ilio ilogrtHi o\ liwunmr 
ot Divmily la cotircrrcd for iwlvancixtl work 
oiily» nnd only upon of UufoloklJ 

from tlilo soininnry or other Uicoiogie^tl ecnoai 
who liold tho degree of lliicliclor or Miwiicr 
of AtU or n aimUnr carLifleaU, U. U, 

PRIWCETOW UNlVERSlTJr, PRINCE- 
TON, N. J, — HiHlqrtcal Skeicb. — Pnnee- 
ton \Jn\vcrfiily wna orjginn\\y cVmnmtl aa 
tho Collogo of New Jersov OR 1740, 

and llio collogo w/w opoiiod at Elia/ibolhUiwn 
(Jiow IShsabclli) in May, 1747. undor Lho \)rt^U 
clpnoy of lho 3lov. Jonathan j)iokn»cin. Tho 
onginal charter proving irvivdcquut^^ a. Bcctmd 
olmrLcr \v«a cibLnUiod, ivlilcli pai^ood the «cal 
of tljo Provinco of New Jenwjy on BepL 
14, 1748. Upon llio death of PftViderit 

Dickinaoii, in Ociobor, 1747, Uw Rev. Aaron 
Hun wtia olcctod proaidcrU, niul tvUU Ifw 
ftcccsflion the oollogc won trnnaferred leinpom- 
lily to Newark. Tho choko of a ponnaTiciit 
iocakion )ay between New Urunawick nnd 
PrinccUm, lUo wleclinn of l?ri cicely n hcioR 
decided upon bpcnuao of lho goncroaiLy of I lie 
roaidonla of the lowiij who offored 1000 poundji 
pro chuiin Lion money, two hundred neriM of 
woodland, and leu acrea of cleared land for U\e 
catnblialinicnt of tliu collego. The now ooUrgc 
building, whiub wpb completed in l7lSd, wna 
at the time L}io largoal college building In lho 
coloniod. It wob named Nnaanu UaU, lu honor 
of King VVilluun Ilf of Kiiglaud, a tacitibcr of 
the llmiac of Nruauu, at lho aiiggoatioji of 
Qoveriior Helclior of New Jerfloy, who inodeaLly 
doDlined the request pf tho iTUstccn that Im 
allow tliQ college Ui he named after him. Tim 
enilcgo wad opened at Priiicotoii in tlic full of 
1750. Pruaidoiil Durr died liiScpLciiibcr, 1757 , 
niid wns siicccodod by lho lU'v. Jurinlhiui 
Ed wards of 8-loekbridge, Musa., who lived only 
n few montlia aftar arriving at Priiicclon 
The Colloge of Now Jeracy attained iiiucii 
proiuincnco (luring tiio War of tho lie vuUi lion. 
Its Pruaiduut, John Wlthprspoou, took a very 
noUve part tlirouglmub tue alruggle, and 
woR one of the aigiiera of Llio Dcdnrnllon of 
liidcpciulcHco. Among tlio BtiidciUa of llici 
coliego who hocfime rending figurca in Lho 
war [Uid ill ilia aoluUaii ot Uie eonsUtiiUonal 
problems wliich tlin aiicceBaful putcomo of tho 
war profbicecl word Juiiich Madison, Aaron 
Ihirr, Oniitiing Dodford, William llradtord, 
Philip Ei'ciiciiu, Itcury DraekUolsl LlviugBlou. 
lliigb Ifoniy llrnckonridgo, Murgnii Lowip, and 
Tleiiiy hep. Dining tiio war tho conrHo of 
infilniciioii wofl Jiilenupled by tho prcaencp at 
dilTcrcul Umra of both armies, Naotinn Hall 
was wrecked, and tho lilnary of Llm college 
scattered and destroyed. Noasau I fall hnn beon 
Lwreo ])ftrlially doatiovcd by Rro, in 1802 niicl 
IBM; built Wi\a rehmft eacli lime, nml lho ongi- 
jml outor walla of tho building ace bUU intact. 


Tlte grois'lh cd Ibi* rwUr^ ibitnjRb- 

pul ihc* firsil baH <4 ibie ninH^^Eilh cf*rAiiiy. 

Ill IkM n% prwkM>wr^, two 

nrpfr«^«ion!»- ijiod fwur a«d Z47 

In IW<, htfw«>vs<r, 

riwidrni, n w During 

Ills pXy* i4 upBrsyile t$f 

000 vrt?rp fevurU^U buildlnips 

erodloiJ, this /^rnlly inm^d from 

tpn proffwara and Dilw^ii la tbirlyHona 

prci|<worj*, fwur aj^liawl pr^lwar^i. amf firq 
and and uvirt^V^r bJ 

filudrtita jocit?ajwl frwm 2^1 lo KTO. At Ihh 
time the nysttni eif JiiirtK 

diiopd, the John C al 

wftjR t^WaWi!S‘b*?^b wffrrlnii to ihr 

de|wee^ of Ela^hcdor nf Civd Fai|dn>^r, 

and Aloslcr of nnd ibe Uraduaie 

Dopaiimenl won IruifiMtU^ Tbf^ iJpi'c4op> 
rnrnk and grovrih of Prinr^cin l^pc-n 
aUitig collffg^alp Hiwr^ mllirr lha« in Ihe CsSi* 
Ublisbrnenl nf prcdr^i<»Jial I be only 

profmfional rmir»r« nflrrietl at prtwni l»c>ing 
III dvil nnd plrrlncal p’nginrrrityg Un Hie 
IMllb nf ih^ of thr ftrai 

charter, del 22. IhUfl. ifi*? UU^* of tho 
ehnnire^l frcjin the ('«l|rgc of 
New Jersey in Prinrpion Tnurmiy, 
Oovommanl The” gtii'rrnmeni of ilie 

Uiuvorsily l» in Lho Unu<b of a |tmr<l of Tnis- 
tcen, conslfllmg of itrenly-fitp life rnomliopfl 
who are elecf^ bv tlio Hoard il{?rlf, and five 
niumiii int*mben!( wnw are rlccird by Dm Edurnu). 
The aUimnl bii> rlrcinl oiw raeh year, 

to servo for fivo yearn, sihd ore eligibk for re- 
clcciiciti. The (loveriior of (he Riale of Npw 
J t‘rTtc'y ia cx o^rio Ppc^ldenl of the Tkwird of 
Tninlee$(. NViiiU* Piiiiet^LriTi'Fi fonndalion was 
duo IftfRoly lo Vn^bylprlan lnlenM?l, ami 
Pmibyieriiina luive nlwiiys greullv ron- 
ceriicd in Im wnlfaro, I lit- rbnru r nnd arlmlnU- 
tmlion of the Umvorvliy are almduldy urn 
Rpclftrian. nnd the pemiiihei of llip Doani of 
Tniatopii is not catmnod lo imy one denomina- 
tion nor is it protlomlrianlly i^leriral. Tho 
work of (lie Jlparcl la done largely ihrough 
Blniiding toTnmilleefl, the more impariant 
CQiniiiitlcca lieiiia on Dtiaurc, ^unik nnd 
buildings, ciirricuTum, gradiinie orhool, library 
and apparatus, nnd Iirjiiorary tlegr^cn. Tlic 
Prenidenl of llio Uuiicrftil.v la pjt offlein n 
member of live Doanl of TrvwlPPH lie io in 
RDiienil eburge of the Adndidsirnibm of the 
Uiiiveniity, nnd llinro nrr nw»*oHatPd wllb him 
Hpvera) draiia who ndminiPirr rerinln dp- 
IVArtVTLDiUs, i.e, l)vp Denn of ihr I'ncviily. \\\m 
I« next ill aullmrily lo lUp Pw^Uleni and who 
jmapapodid charge of nuiilera relnllng Up exam- 
iiiatiouH and sluiiillng; ilie Penn cpf (ho Cirnd- 
iintc Hnlioni ; Llio Dean of the DcparLjiipnin of 
Reicucc^ aud (Ue ppan of lho CoUeae, wlvnwi 
especial field is llmi of dlsripline Tno fneully 
in iGchnicnlly divided into iwn seelionit: llio 
Aendomio PncuUy nnd the Rchool of Hclendo 
Pftcully, but liicais fncuUics ochlom meet 
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and th^ IjmtssiaiwTiia cjf ihcs 

w tfar^s^cijpd Jti crf*^<MEii^ of 
ih^ UnAvif^miy Bfinflc’Ja the* 

profe^swM nnJ in Wife Ibr 

wl divi^ii^, Tb^ 

aini^skir^ hav#? l^h-^ tA ai)«?nditii; 

iilly biif lid ftwt hav?» si vintw Tbs^ 

ra^ulLy tA fikii n/^rdinn; Iqpi 

rrih a r^Tmiaifi »r r^-h irh<i 

pmldtsi i»w ihp wiim^Urspi ir4 Iw3» clk|Kariiii«^iii 
and rppnrJU^ mu dr»f»iitfi!iB>ji!d 

EducAli^^OiaJ F«r4l\im. N Ui« 

rrt^bfivaiii Pnn'^fin'n h hf «^xiiuiiin^lioii 

only A widSd^u^ Uiufti <^ib*»r IH** imtn>' 

jnnUorrs 1^ iiw Umvirr^iy wr tbi» Sf^l 
^ Uit* Ciillpiiti Enlr^iw^ E^wloiaiAwn Domnl 
(^ p |» Tb^rif^ arr fuur BfnjdJrr^^fatduai^ cwuiwsj, 
|i!:a4lin^ U» ibtT ii|i<?j8pT^ id A H . LiiU B , li H . 
and C E A Hurl^^nl h^n pkii nl 
hLa UDd^iwmibiKil^ al annlbt^ In^Uiu- 

llon tmiyT^ admiiW^d Ui Pnn«*ii^Uitt and 
credll fnr ihp wlUfUPijs of IVlmsaMon cfumtu- 
lum n'hirli he l« daikon 

/n I hip nonpfof'^wfiiU Mndmnaduntfi 
c<iui%e;i Ihe irorh of I ha* frv^i^kimart nind f^ophIa- 
wofp r<)n«>su jr^nlwJy in prr- 

ficrllwtf «f n riMimf^nia-fy atid funda- 

menial rhufaif'ie'r |q ibr» junior and irrniwr 
yeof^ a ^lud*?nL lo rotirtt^nlnalt’ hia 

vrurk Unduly in oik* m^in rlr^'Hsiimeni of jvludy. 
In eyery rAw. bowr-veir. hp h» «Wig*^l to ukt? 
one cnurt:%e uuUddip of Hbi ilr’parliwf'iH and U 
frci* ta dcTl om cintfw a.*? Up pfi^ii^sw. 

Ohr of ihe dwiUni;Uvr fe-fllurm of PrincK'loira 
undcmmduAin rduenliorMfU pmjp^in la Uio 
^eiillfKl " piw<?p|qrial '' ImLruelion 

in wluil may t^KI ihp m^dinp; dnparimKsnlfi, 
philosophy j hlfdory and pdlilioi, an and orehsH 
q|o| 0 ', and Ibw Un^aipc^^ i« ^;lvi?n dn*dlv 
liy meanrs of infannd ounirrencc^K on Uip read- 
ing Q^Bf^innp»r A " c-ourwfs '* ronaiwl^i), nul. of 
the Ipcrtunwsf in ronn<?<iuc»i irBh U or 

of ihe alydy of a pariietilar l^xibrwk nphinl 
on bv i\}r* kaurrr, liwl of fl prcmerUied bcnly of 
rending lo y?h1rh the leelunc^ given are aup* 
plpTnriiury- Kadi euulent? In made re«pon- 
Mp Io n pnrileular piveepUir far Ida re4idin|c, 
nnd rpporia Uj him ai onee a w«jck in 
each cqiirfw for eanferenco. Uo Ifporia to iho 
anmo piwpior ihroughiml for nil hl<i irnding 
in the #®f'vcruJ ooumsa ^ the nperlal denariineni 
In w-hlcli he hnn rlir^n Lo corn*euirflUi iiU work, 
nnd for hin Trading In Uio trcium^ oMlaldo hU 
Hiwrial depArimciil U» lha Ircllirrr In Uinl 
cniiriHs or lo Lhc iiifllruoUir who hnn charge of 
lU formal condMelr In Ihe tlna^room. At 
rnrli ronfereiice the nreeciptor usually iimcU 
frciiti three (a aU of the men fligfilgiaod to him. 
Thp methods of conference differ, of cour^, 
H'llh ifio character of llm subject, but nro 
always informal, being intended, nut aa quU 
or rceluUon or lirill, nut aa a method of coitcU- 
ing, but, fto fur as Iho iin’ccptor h coneornctl, bh 
a moana of finding out bow lUorouglily and 


inl<*lligirnl1y ihe student hiLs done hia rending 
and, m far a?? the jsinident k cfonccrnec/, a 
tncniis nf MlimuUljan and ijnllgliU’hracni with 
iTg^rd to Iho ^Ludv in haiKL Jljn work U 
PxplalDiKl Ui him wliere It k olsicurc. And lu 
and imnUcaUonii aro oxtonded out of 
the widiar jusadintt and malumr iicholBrahlp of 
the prcc«ipuir, whoifec real function k to aervo 
him B '‘guide, phflt^phor, And friend/^ 
i^Uidy upon thm conferonocai, oa in tUo 

^coufk fh»[mrli])i?f]teJt ocntcnnifMU} iJto Inbora- 
lorv- Tbpy ans tncamui supply Ui Bludy the life 
which ilc^a.Tinoi have In the formal cxcrcbcsof 
the rJa^rootn and Ui bring llic aiiidonUi into An 
Iniimnle contact willi their ioacliAra which la 
hardly ptMbfe in other motlioda of insiruo- 
llon. All meinbcra of the faQuIly do *' nre- 
ccpUirlal ” work; those who icerturo or conduct 
the formal dm cxorcUrji acLing na prcccplora 
in far 04 their other duuni will jlIIow, as wdl 
who Ixjar the sped nl title of Preceptor. 
The prereptoMiil aystem waa csiablislicci in 
lOftS, In the presidency nf Waodrow WlLaoiii 
and liBA had n nulBble succe^ There arcs 
jNime fifly prcc^ptons in the Prineeion faculty. 
Thc^y lienr the rank and title of ueHialanl 
j^rrwfo^r The lyrtablkhmcnt ul thk syalcm 
imrreaml the budget of Iho Univerttity by 
about 1 1 0(1,000 per yenr. It m largely sup- 
imrlcil bp; cuntribiitiona from the nluiTiiii, 

The CifiiduALe Hcliool grants the drgrocH of 
Master df Aria and Doctor of Thilosophy. 
Il olTcFa graduate inNiructlori In iihiloaopliy, 
hktory, poliUcfi, economies, art and ardneoN 
o%y^ olaociiic^l Hoinnnlc languiigeH, flcrinarilc 
knguflge®, Ivii^bsh, inaihrnmDr^, natron omy, 
idiyHliTA, cliomtatry, biology, and |ci)lo|p'. A 
Immlfiomr group of n*ddcntiai buiklinga, Known 
an the Gmdualo College, k now in pruceas of 
erecLlan nnd will Ih» coitipleled ni 101 H Theoo 
hiiikhngn wifi provide a comfort aide and nttrac- 
Uve reiildpnce for some olglity gradual e hUi> 
deni« arirnl siirroumlhigs udirrh are expected 
U) prove very nttractivc to llio Htudentfl nnd 
conducive! to adiolnrly work. The Uni ver- 
ity aUo mainUina a Heliool of I'^lcuirkal 
Engineering with ii two yea re' couruc of grudo- 
alo work lending to die degree of Electrical 
Engineer. 

Orounda and Bullciinga -'-Tlic UnlvcraUv 
campus eaimiHldi roughly of three trncU of land, 
adjoining curb oUmr and comPrisiDg a limit 
hdO arrea of hind. Tlio main college bullclIngB 
arc on the central porlion, wlilk Iho new build- 
inga nf tho ClrndunU' ColliJjgc arc being erected 
on the wc^Utii purLion Tim caHtern portion 
euittafna a large tract of woodland and ex- 
lenda from Llie cnmpiiH iirojier to Ciirnoglo 
Jjikc. There are all tohf. /lUy-tliroo Unh-er- 
ally Inilldinp; liimm Unll, complotcd In 
U Ihfi oldeBl and blslorleally tho moat 
luLerrsllng building on rollego proiinrlv. tt 
\a now uacil na on ndmlnlBlraUvo building. 
The UiiivorHily LIhrary conlaina about 
280,000 volumes. There arc six teen dormiloriou 
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'which hoviBc n\>om. 85 per tont. of l-hfj utulcr- 
gmdunLeB. The nrcliiLcclurc of ttll of tlio 
roaonL biiiltlinga ia oalloglnlG GoLhio. 

StudonL Life. — Uecaiiso of ila localion in 
Q Himll low^n nt a tliaLauct! from Iho largo 
mlica, Iho atudent life of Princclou cacnpcfl 
tho umltwirablo dlaLracliona of cUy Vifo, ami 
Ima naturally aoaulrotl a Louo of frank sim- 
plicity ami youthful GntliUBioam. Tho uiidor- 
grad un tea arc tlirown for their rcorcallorw iipoii 
Uvoyr own rcsourooH and IUqbq of a goueroua 
outdoor world, tlioir Ilfo together ia clc^ely 
knit, and their friGiitlBhipH nro atroug and inu- 
malo. One of the Icadlna faetora in the demno 
raoy of Prince loii'a uiiclorgrndiintc life lias 
always been tlie fnot that moat of the iiiidci^ 
rnduatcB iWo in tho dorimtorica. It U tho 
Cairo of tho univeraity auiliorlUca to provide 
roonia for all of the flliidoiiLs on the cain][mB 
Tho freahmon niul aopliomorea are reqinml 
to board at the UiiIvcraiLy comiiiona, while 
oatiiig aocoinmoLlntioiia arc nUo provided there 
for na many uppordnaaincu aa dealro to iiao 
them. Moat oi lUc lumora and Rcidoni, luiw- 
over, arc membora of and dine at the ao-eallpd 
" Upper Clttas Chiba ’* There arc at present 
riflcon such cluhtt, each havinij an under- 
graduate mcinbcrahin of about thirty men. 

Regielrallon. — Tlic total atiidciiL enroll- 
menL for the current yenr (1011-1912) in 
15'ld, clnaaified oa followa. (iradunte Hchool, 
Scliool of KieclHcjil rviiginecriiig, U; 
SonioTB, 912; Juniora, 21)0, So)ihcnii(irc«, 208; 
FroaUmcn, 80^; aludeuta qualify iiig fur 
lar atancling, fl5; apeciuK Tho Lenebing 
atnff DDnBiHl!i o{ 72 profcaaorB: 59 naaiHUiit 
piofcgBota qr pracepUica; four leclur^ira; and 
i)3 inatniotora and naaltjUnla. John Grier 
llibbcii, Pli.Dj LL.D.j waa circled rrcaldeiil 
in JatumTv, 1012, aucfteodiiiK Woodrow Wilnoii, 
Pii.D , LL D., who rcAigJiod in Oclobor, iOJO. 

a. F. C. 

PRINCIPAL. — Tlio chief cducntioiml ofli- 
eer in rcaponaiblo clinrgo of a behool. When 
a principal ia naaigned to the aujicrvia'iiin of 
aevoral achaola in tlio aamo nQlghborhoad, he 
la cailcd a anpcrviaiiig prinoipai. II. A. 

See SuJ'BiivrBioN. 

PRINCIPLE. — See Gk^vehalization; Law, 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, — A 
term in frequent nac in Aincricaii inatiUiliona 
to indicate tlic gonornl ficlcl often dcBigiiutcd 
na U\Q Bcienco or philosophy of oducutioii. 
TJig term ib uaod to avoid the utiu of tho (oriri 

licdngogy/' flomuwhat in diaronutOj ami of 
philosophy of education, na having a lUPla- 
pliyaical coniiotaLion. The usual appro aeU 
to tho subject ia tlirougli an attempt to forinu- 
lato blologica). nayclioiogleal, and flociolDgical 
aa well as pliUQBQp Ideal “ priiiciplua.'* Tho 
ontiro onbjeet, lio waver, la diaciiBaed, aa it 
may properly bo, under the caption of 


PuiuriaoPiiT or EDtcATiorc. ftise al?a Kac- 
catiox, ArsiiEWir Htl-jdt or 

Hw njlcn'n0©?i utidi^r iiUoi givnn bWvc. 

PRintma and printkrb. — seu lu- 

NAlHfiAHCfi AND KDIJdATltlK. 

PEINTINO. POHMa DP — Head- 
IMO, Pamiouiair ksv llruiEKE or. 

PRfSClAN or PRiaCIANUS C^A- 
RIBNSIS — A ]^Lin ^ratn maria n who )lv(^ 
the lalCer part of llw fiftli ami lUif rnrly parv 
of Llie alnh rcnluriei». ]|r^ Muglil at Hoq- 
NLanlinopIo niul pulihf^hefl alKuil flSO a.d liis 
/ ii4aluhon«<i (#Vnwf7infi«K Tbh la n micfnl 
rlalwralcayfllfinRlicr iiraiiwon LaMn (t^rammar, 
wliiHi coiitinurti llirreafl^^r in dommaie lha 
aiibjcrt as an aulhoriVy, much m Jiiatlnian^a 
hiMiluIrs clul Rornati l»aw It forim^U the 
hoaia of nil aiibisirqiirnl irraflr^^ on Grammar 
aucli (M thow of Hide. Alrujii. 

Mniirufl, and follnwing I hr fuiuplt' irfaU'^ of 
DonnlUH (lyr ) i( wiwi iho gnurrally ij^d 
It Ijp far morn rxtfiiJ<i\r Ilian DnimtUEi; in fariL, 
In iwicr hja long a-d CjuilUi I lancet /r}.9lUulrs aj 
Oroiory^ Jt rxiful^ in nlK»ul a ifimHand 
rnaninirriiU ropiini nnd niiumgi I hr innsi 
nuirirrmiH nf r«rh firinUd iN/oka, Thr 
rmniMf Mnjof rciii»fbli4 nf I hr first lir»cika 

on Arridonro; ihr /Viicionwa Mtfsor of l|in 
two rnhuwiiig iKHJkN on S)nia5s, Hotiitdijni;^ 
iImuikU iMd uften, ihry aptx'ar lugrtht-r. The 
jiioHi iinportHiit fmliirn i^f (hr work ia Lhu 
ennutniil prariirr of tlio aullinr of r|uulfng 
exiMWividy froni d widr range of I^aiin mnimni 
to illualrnK* ckfinilUm, rub’, exaniiih"?*, and eg- 
cejiLioiui In all, itiora ihnti 'i-in niiihura are 
quoted, iTinny uf ibrni tnuro limn niir hutnlr^ 
tunoi],^ V^TRi^a Mnnd m qunlril ruort' than 
700 liiuva. Among ihn Jiullmra fn'riiirtiljy 
uiitiicd ore ArUiluplianra, Arif«lotle, f'lmir, 
ralo. C'icero, DoiiioeithrmTi, UercKloign, Komer, 
Ilornco, Juvenal, Lucrf^llgn. 0\id, Sallual, 
Turi-ni’e, mid Vorgil It ia from ihl» »^oiirc« 
Lhut the Muldb Agva drrivpd much uf ila 
knowledge of Ihr tlaj^tairfll authoni. PriiiiciRn 
nUo wrote De A’cinii'iif, /Vooom i ntf, rl Ttfriw, an 
nbbrcvinti'^d form of the Uraniiimr. lii 
titmes XII VcrHaitm liinffido^ Principahiiin 
lie Mketcln^B a graininiir k^«oa on the first iwelvu 
liiiGB of tlio /ISncUi. 

RarffrenCDB 

AllffLaoN, W i^rprn LllicfUl (SiUt York, iwai ) 

Kmi., 11 . urifl Ifbirrd M. ffrtt*nrrHiU<ri ft/vlini. Vuln, 
11 nn(l 111 tr«ihtnlri a iviidiil fLdlitiijt, IHflH > 
IMH) ) 

FUnuva, J. K Ilat^Urru d/ C'ffOlS'Muf SchtdvrAfiip^ V(d. 
L (C'uodirUIgt*, ifo I 

Btoi 4. I’., aiuJ i^jlUALK, J- H f^t\ni*cA< Gmifimtitilf. 
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PRISON. — See Penoloot, Kducatiokal 
A arEirr of. 
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I^RITCKETT COLLEGE. GLASGOW, 
MO ' A drKrrf'-KrwnhiiR rniiiiflnl 

in I S(HI anrl rfinrtrrrd iift a niillr’ici' in The 

faduUy of Tiinr rnemlirrH inrlmlM fniir in^irur- 
lom of and arL A pniparflUiry Ut'pArl*^ 

men I In abai condurlod 

PRiVAT DOCENT - See DaCKKr. 
PRrVATB INSTRUCTION -See Aovlt 

Kdi r'ATjiJM; (NiHRitRj**wir'in B 
UtiMc Sntiir; SKi.r'('i:LnjHE. 

PRIVATE Vfl PUBLIC EDUCATION — 
8er F\ntKMM%L Hr imhil H\r*<rE\i; Pin v ate 

Surnoi^ir; HnimM;?*, FnKii Hrruonij^i; 

and Htaie A^rl C*<jMUi.s»n 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS Hlslory. The 

quefiiion HH Id I he r(rdall\f' ^nfije nf |uihlic niid 
|in\ALe rMlnrniion ncim lijirk lu anliqniiy In 
ilie OritUtnml Qiilnniinii inhirniN un 

tiiaL ilif rniliir»ju hnd eeKh'd Hic 

innLU p ni fn^*I^ id ts^ndiriK iJir puinl, nrtl'mnnly, 
lo I hr furlvuA in wliirh lUen? a Uokt numlier 
of pO|)il*i iimler luiMirlrArhiTTi Tlieinnin olijr-r- 
Lion lolhe puhlir <^rhiMil hc*|c| Ln hethreor^ 
njplirjii rd mnrflh hy ihr- bnii^iiiK toAi^Diemf a 
numUT Ilf rhiidn'h (juiniilrnn nivftwrrH llinl 
ncluKila aro itu innre uiirnornl lhari haniL>;i U 
will lie iM'en, ihi'rtdnre. ilml wiHi hirn Ihe arnu- 
mc'iii iH wiili rr^nril in I In" ^laiive Valim of 
[luldic piUiralinii and dunieftlie nlijralinn. nol. 
ihnl of Eirhooh undrr puldir dirrciinn of tlm 
Huip and fd iiuldiidy npiminiH nciyrmom, or 
mnnngrrN. nnn I lie in'lirnd in^LlliiLrd and innin- 
laiiiriMiy jirlvalo r<nler|tri:io In ihe lalternoiiHe 
nf ihn U^rin llie pri vale (»rliiiu1 ran harilly br Kiiid 
lo liavpliri’n n noiirraldir uiniililllon lill Um tiino 
of llir llrfiinnnrmn, snnro ihnMiKlioul llie inodir- 
Vnltt^r«, llir IriNtrilcUnn wiLHc’illirr«lricl|y ccrln- 
aiaNiital, under llie direfTlion of Uie riiureli. or 
Hlricily luiorinl and donieiStie, Tin? Abrdnriiin 
fy P ) or priiy ftchcml, linwever, ia prohnhly of 
iornrlar aiilJ^jujly linll the privaiejrcJioo} o( n 
aoinrwlinl Inulirr fcradi". which afierwanh^ wn« of 
HUlHriml iiri]iorlniire to iiivile I hr HurH^rvifiluii 
of llip C’hurch, may br naid lo have nemin nl 
Dll’ lUrruriTiiilinn period when the rliiltlmi of 
Lwu or mure fariiihe>i joined loftcUior lo engage 
ihe ai*r^irr^ of one luFor. The moMl nijifdaiid- 
ing inNUiicr of the privnle siehool aI the limo 
of llie Heriinnalion wna ihe <^rAo/a Pnffila 
of X’hihfJ jMcInnrhUiori, which he held in hlff 
own liourie HLiidcnla cnine with Inaiifllcietil 
iinqiarniiiiTi for Uie UiiiversUy ttork nl Willeii- 
oerc, iiliuui Ihr year iind Ici meei lldn 
nwd Mrinnahlhon aUirVed a prepapnlory 
hoarding ncIiooL tic engaged frencheni to 
him, and t-lm acliaol, Inoufth iini larfcc, 
woji renowned and breamc llie model for fur- 
ther Kchoola — orcllriflrily piihlrc achciola --"in 
Cjeriiinny- 

The iniroducLitin of ihe ProLtmlnnl form of 
fuiih in lliG public ocliooU )c<l IQ Iho wUh- 


ilmwal nf rluhlrcn of C*alholie parenLa froin 
imhlie arhoolH and Uir ernhln^ meju of lutora 
who tauRhl pri\ airly. In i :iiglimd in 15H0 the 
l^rdR of Ihe Privy C'oiilinl iFumed lellerfl Lo Llio 
Arehhinhnp of C’lmLerbury rec|ijiriTig him Lo look 
inUi Ihe roliKinii nf all NrhoolmaNlerF, anrl in 
llie gamiT year the ArehbiNhoii niiidc liiquW- 
linn inlo Uie thoceBm, inquirliiK for every 
OnriAli ihe nameH of NelioolniftaLerH who Uiiglm 
^•puhhely or privnlely willdn any imurn 
hoiiae wHhiii ymir parui)?.'' ami •'if any such 
arhoolina^lrr la repnrlrd, known, or sUNprcleil 
in lie Imekward in ihe religion now eRUhllalictl 
by tlie lawfl of ihe realm ” or any way " jBocrei 
hinderem ilicirnf.” ^'Privnlo^’ aclioola of 
Cfl I holies, on ftccouiil of religion, were Lhua 
auppreaac'fl Tbiii policy wan furl her einplm- 
PiW’il by ihe neerairiiy of the noiairiision by 
Ihe HchonlmaHler of Lhe biahop a licemw. A 
nereaaary pari of aiirli lirein^ was the iiiulor- 
lakiTiK In altriid chiirrh wlMi bin aclKilam and 
III leneli llieni nrnll Noweiru C'alechlHm, 
(Her TiS^cilKllH, LirKMiilvo of; ('Jiunni At* 
TKNIlAVrK nr Hi’IIOLAIIW ) 

There are imhealionH llinL Llie Hiibaeriplion 
to the rerngniz^'d poNilinn of Lhi' I'‘|iznbpllinn 
('hureh nEecled lhe qiiralion of llie ealab- 
hshmrnf of priiatc achnols wilfi Jbirilana oh 
well AN with rulhiilirfl Tliim Kiineliius Plifiil, 
A ''lame, f^niel, lennied ” miin, war forced to 
leave Ilia 1i\ ingiii 1502, and isl ubli 5 lind a iiris alo 
aclinol ill Lniidnii “ I Uuglu a few cliildren 
UiAl 1 iiilghl gel n Hide bread for me and mine 
lo enl." In Oxford Lhere are iiolieeH of llic 
wrlMfiirjivJ) private arhoii) nf J'JdwflrrI Hylvraier, 
c 1020. William ('liilllligwnrlli la HUiled Lo 
liAxe prriiiaiily reeei>ed Jiia ecUicalioii nl Sylvi^a- 
Ler^Aachiinl wiiicli ttUHiii All SainiN parish Ho, 
Lwn, were PraneiH rheynell and Thnnma Willin, 
die inoNl faiiiniiHpliyHiriaii nf llie Age. A nol her 
famcniH pupil wnM Jolm Wilkin h SylveKler was 
a riolcd Cirecinri and neled ns die inlerprelor 
lo Melroplmnea Crilopyliia, n flrc'ek, when 
liG came ci\er lo Oxford la lie imiLrnnlcd in 
iho dcfClrineM mid diacijdbiea of ibe C'Jmrch. 
Thomiui Inftiiiethor])i renlor of Cl reft I Slainion 
in Durhnni, wna a privnle Heliooliiiafller. 
cminrnl for Iih knowledge of Hebrew " niul 
for hiH ndmlrnble inriliorlR in peduKoKi'*'* Ho 
beldacliool in hii private hoime, where he Uiiglil 
twelve or foiirleeii hnya He IransIaLed Llio 
cuLechiain into Hebrew. Bill Uic mosl fnmouB 
privftle fn-nmmar ackoola were undoubtedly 
tliONC oratdiri Mtllaii I(J30-ffld0. " Ihftt 

wonder-Vi'nrkinu Acndemy,'* luid Lliat of 
TliQinna Knnmby (mv) In London, c. 1030. 
raniiiby was one nf Iho moat lionorcd clnsalcliitfl 
of IiIn Uiiie In Kurope. 

In Queen MILxabeUi’a reign gepuriilo achoola 
aprnng up for ibo lonchlnK of arlllimctio And 
wriUng Thoae wore plT privnle Bchoolfl. 
Ill 15 Q 2 anprurcfl Humnhri^y nakei’fl fysfl- 
rprino of , Sciences (nn ArilhmcllG) and Lldii 
conUlns at die end of die ircnllfio Iho Hrsl 
known prospooluEj of o private aobool In Eng- 
30 
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land. Qciillcnncn nro iiivilrtl La mitl " llicir 
oJiildron or aorvanla " for iiifilriiclion in arilli- 
molio and siiniliir arts, to Ilmiiphrcy Hiiker, 

*' fop a roaflonnWo consideration.'' aiul nrrangc- 
mciila aro announced for cInIcJrrn boarding 
with liiiTi Posaihly Hugh Ohlcoallo may linvo 
had snail a private hqIiooI yet earlier (via. in 
for tlio Lcaaldny of hookkcopiinf. John 
Mollis had bucIi a soliool in 1007, JlcJiry Lyto 
in 1010, John Spcidcll in 1028, ilohcrl Ilnrt- 
woH in 1030. In 1050 Jolin KcrHcv'ci mntlus 
malioo-l private fioiiool was well known, 
ClmrloB Ilaolo Leila ub in lOGO, in hia AVw 
Discourij oj the Old Atl of Teaching School 
(and it inuBt bo reincnibci od hia waa a ]iri^ ale 
grammar aohool "), that he haclaciil liia hoya 
Far the last twclvQ yeara, after Ida own achoal 
hourflj to Mr. Jamou Ilodclcr to learn writing 
and nritlimcLlc Another such private bcIioqU 
moator for writing and onthmetio waa Noah 
Uridges. lie aaya in 1053, dating from PuLuoyj 
that 111 hid Bchool lio Lauglit writing and iirUh'< 
inctio, inorchanLs' accauiiia, geometry, irigo- 
noinclry, algebra, and aiao tlio Crock and 
Latin tongucii. It mav therefore bo safely 
said Limt ill Bridges' Bcliooi there wus a moro 
com])rchoiiEiivQ curriculum tlmn in aiiv piibllo 
grainmar bcIioo). The private Bchooi, llicrc- 
loro, inauguraUd the teaching of the modern 
subjQcla. and, after the CommoinvcaUli, led Lo 
the Uaeldng of EugUsh aa a rocugnUed 
Gvcii lo llic dotrlmcut of the claiiBical lan- 
guages. Btill, there were private HohoolB which 
followed, on the wliolc, the aubjocla and inclli- 
oda of tlio grammar bgIiooIb. 

The ejection of the ministers of religion 
iindor the Act of Uniformity, 1002, greatly 
inlonsided the development of private echoola. 
In inniiy of thcBO eases the direct sourcOB aro 
seen of the catablislimcnt of tlio iinporlanb 
DiBaonlDra' Acadcmica (9i>). They began 
as private scliools in whicli both Bccular and 
Toligioim subjects were sUidied, They took 
in pupils of very dilTcrent ngca, Tboy were, 
for instance, tlie trainiug ground of Ino next 
goiicratioii of dissenting mmiaters, TJie tran- 
sition to the ceiisUUitien and organization of 
the mere or less public instUutioiifl of Difisen-* 
tors' Acacicniica was thus simple 

Tlio history of private tnlors is a branch 
of GcUioationat hiatory as yet unwritten. But 
ono of the ongiiia of the private achool is to 
bo seen in a remark, in the biography of Dio 
Elizcibothan ArclibiBliop Parker, in a descrip- 
tion of whoao early odu cation it In remarked, 
'' It was usual in England at this Lhim for tlio 
sons of Llio better olnsiieB to havo privato 
tutors, n class of boy fnomlB being BOincliiTica 
formed.'" This inovoiiiont must Imvo been in 
nroErcaain Iho TiraL half of thoflixteenth erntury, 
lor ICinamus and Vivea, and other RonaiBaaiiCQ 
wriLcrs, advoGalefor the royal and noblo pupils 
tlint the tutor slinuld have other cliildicn joined 
for joint inslriictioni ns indeed wna the prac- 
tice, for instance, of ViLtorino da Pdtro. 


It ill difTicult Lo trace thr hiHLory of the girla' 
private Brjinol. (8rc Woman, llioiiEn Enu- 
CATioN op) Hut Lhere cart no liLtla doubt 
tliiit ilfl dcvcIopiTienl is fnilislaiilially thr aninc 
as for the boys, via. LiniL IL U an pxU^nNlnn of 
Uic work of Uie privnVc lulor or govemciMsi by 
liio aililitinn of lurtlier pupils frimi a accond 
or third family U m quite clear Ihat there 
was a private srbool for young girls in Antwerp 
conduclud by men. The wcTI-known praoiiro 
of tlio employ niriit of n man na tutor In n 
fniiiily to nolile girls led, in this rinse, to llio 
conduct (if a giriH* flcliool by mm (See tlic 
writer's I'lWfs unW lAc Henmeenr^e /iVuca- 
lion of IPoiaciri, p xv.) In Ktryjie'a I^ife of 
Whiigiftt Vol 111, p. 3S3, there \b a protest 
nmiiiBt girls being liiughi within tlic prccincia 
of Dm church, " eapccinUy arcing they may 
liave instruction by women in tlie town " Ono 
of the cnrlicHt (examples of n fully orgaiiiised 
private Bcliool for girls ia Llint kepi by Mr». 
Petwick In Hnckimy in 10-13 — where m many 
ns 800 mrls had been rdiiraled That [here 
were otlior W'cll-known private wrlioola at 
Hackney, one of whicIi was kept by Mrw 
Salmon, 101 7-105’!, and at C'lu^lara is clear 
from Pepys and othrni. In 1018 tlicrv w’lm n 
ffirJa' prlvjiU* boarding achcinl at Manehcrater 
kept by a Mrsv Ainye. The most famoim 
of these nrivalc Hrhuiila for mds was Lhnl of 
Mcfl. ItaiiiHun Makuv {q e.), who had tyeen (he 
governess in tlic dntiglilrr uf King Cburlrs 1. 
A little later Hannah WooHry kept a privalo 
flcliool and wrote The LViil/fmau's roinpanion, 
1075. (See iilso Abibll, AIaiiy.) 

A quickening influence in tlic growlli of tho 
privato flchoulm to be Iracnl in Dm eatahlliah- 
inent of private schools for the leaching of 
modern langimgea (a aubjeet a) together neg- 
loctcd in the piiblie sclmola). Tlie ciirliesl of 
these was that of Pierre du Ploiche, who wrote 
n textbook for French in 1553 Clniidc Holv- 
baiul {q,v.)^ wlio tnnghl Vroneli and luVmu, 
was teaching in fmiulon by 1550 and eaub- 
liEilied A most iiii|Kirlniil private sehooL Abnul 
1580 John Plorio (r; r.) wax tenclnng pnvnlcly 
in Oxford. For a full account of ljir«e modern 
language private tcachcna, see Die present 
wnicr'B Religious lief ugcea and Hnglieh A^dufri- 
tion (ill the IfuKiienoi SocleLy’s Proeetdtngi^t 
1011). It slmulu be noted that in |502 Cl. K- 
do la MoLho was already (caching nrlvnlely 
irl pupils, and foreign leaclierH noon ailrrwapifa 
egiii to be luuncd ria IcnchinK In ladies' prival v 
ficbools. After the neatnralinn in 10(1(1, private 
flclipolB bof^nii U) multiply su m to nujiuly an 
ediicalion in which the ImNjs Bhuuld bv ilie 
ICngliuh langungo ami modern Hiibircla, This 
change inay bo marked by the iniulicaiion of 
books like tliaL of Hrighllnnd'a (yrcnnmqr of the 
ICfiglisk tongue . , . iria^'iii[/ n com/iMc sgstm 
of Fiij/b'sh crfiiralion for the uac uf schooh of (irent 
jJrilain and fretana in 1712. The growth of 
private scIigoIb mid academies both for young 
goiitlcmon and for ladies In Dio clglilccnlli cen- 
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lury wits rf*niftrkyiblp Homo of ihcKi!^ privaLc 
scIiooIh ]m>c impiirinnl Inslorii^, eg, Eknuit 
School in Hurrrv, Foundeil in lOOO, when a 
njiujU'T Imuiwhl hif^ ^hoJar^ away from Ivondon 
U) nviiid llie C?rrnl ihpi^rhuoL wna al firiil 

cflfncrl on ifi thcf rhnrch Iw'lfry. Tiic ^rchcol- 
miiJdU'r then Lnnk a hau®**, and firUlrd luKsehnol 
In Lho town. Thla swIkki! waj^ taken over by 
a HuRuniol rffuR<^, a Mr. Hanxay, nml ro- 
inaintHl in ihn family lill It, wa« piirolimwd by 
William Ciil|dn fv ^ b ih^ wolbknown lover of 
and wiiUT on HriliHli aronery. vVnullier fn- 
moua nrtiprieUir wan Ur Miiyo who 

made Llic mjlimd lho c^nlror of the rrmalgasiaii 
InJlnonco in KnRlanrl 

The ColloRo of rrcrontfira (founded ISIfl) 
in Bloom Mill rv Sr|LiAro« l^mdon, wna fouitded 
almoEit entirely by KhrIiMi privalo boIiooI- 
tnuaicnrt, nnd Im^ plnyrtl n aiRniricanl part in 
Uic dcv'clgpmeni of ctlucAliomi! movements 
in EnRlaxid, Tim Afs^>ciaiion of Privato 
SchonlmaHlrra of (I real llriiain waa founded 
In l^'l. It Bhn.«t to aafoRuartl the inlemitji 
of private BchooUaiifl toimeurr their cfRcioacy. 
Al im'senl Liio Af^wriaiiun H concenioil Lo 
cheek lho niiabliahmenl of new oehciob or Uio 
cominilwiry pnreha^e of [iriviiU>achoola UirouRh 
coniimlilion by lliP Iwnl authorilie^ aeliiiR 
under lho aoL of Ui c^labli*%h areondary 
flchnobi. Hinrr IW)2 many private arhnoh have 
In thia way lo-en cfiiiverUMl into public achoola 
or have Imii pul uul of cxi^^lrnce alUiRelher. 

F W. 

CharacUrlalicB of Private Schools. ““ A 
workintt doflidiiun of the worda privnui achool 
wmihl be Ronernlly nnd Roiiernlly no- 

copieij in j^oinn ifuch form tts Ibla, That while 
publiQ aohoolfi are niipporU'il and oonlrollodby 
lho elnlo RoveriiniciU, |irhato aeliuola am 
Hoir-^tupporUMl and frr*o of government con- 
Iml. Aa a etutillnry Uicy arc not open lo nil 
comeni, but tend In bn arhooU alteiided by a 
group or cla®i, ^^orfl mado in Lliem of 
quoiationfl of imiwinaliiy and of »)iocial aim. 

Tho aelf^upiKirt oliarnrlmniia of private 
Bchuohi may taKo ollhep one of livo fonna. A 
privato school may In? a oornmoreinl venUiro 
BUpportrd by direct ]iuymentK lo lho rnaimger 
or " owner, or ii may bo euiiporictl by aub- 
Scriplion nr ondowinml, ao tlinl Lho element 
of profit in more or Iraa eliiiilnatcKl I'he first 
foriTi )iUB roin pro h ended, perlinpa, tho larger 
part of the pnvate acliool group. Ila charac- 
Icrlaticii fire of con ran wej| known, nnd tho aeiitl- 
luuht of Hotiriites agalriat It generally nrovaiia. 
Chiminorrlnl promogf^ liitroduco aelf-adver- 
lialiig, nflMl runidiigly concealed but often 
very bhaanL; roniiiicrGlnl niiltudes of bargain 
nnd dicker encnurnge inuliial lioalililli^ and llio 
tiiknig of ml Vantages on both kuIwi. Theaci 
till n gw are unwholesome between lean her and 
Uudii Moreover, cominerclat palronago in 
lijirclly the attitude for a true msoker of in- 
BlniGilon. Yot thcfio dangeni am in praclica 
not au great aa they aooni. Xu lho drat place. 


them aro aaving and aiUiHoplic innuencea in 
the occupation ilaclf which iiioei and repel llieBQ 
infecliona, JuhI aa, in Ihn modern world, lho 
piibbcalioii of 1 looks nnd nowspnpernj or lho 
pruduoiioii of an nnd iniuic iw left aolely Lo 
tho support and judgment of tlio market, bo 
churcKcfl, muweuinH, acliooia, thoalcrs may and 
ilo Appeal to nnvale palronago wjLhout rum qua 
resiiflii. And Uicro are alao innny couiilorncL- 
lnj{ ndvanlngcs in IhiH form of organ ixati on. 
PnvaLc vciiluro Hchcnlii are alwnyH very cloflo 
Lu Llie Irue demand of llie public; wlml poDple 
waul, they know. They Lend, moreover, to 
cull 00 1 about iniorcaling and olTcctivo peraon^ 
aliiicH Privato acIiuoIh get muro Lban their 
aliare of good as well as of bud Icacliors. Tiio 
rolalion uolwcon teacher and taught, being 
a maitor of free choico nnd noL conLrollod by 
a ayflLcin of uppoiniiiionl, tends Lo be pornonal 
and Diulcanng. Probably the luoal pcrinniioiit 
Horvico of priyaLo BahoolB. Bince Lhey uro ihua 
llexlblo. Hob in Lhoir utility lui experimonlnl 
HcliQuIii (<j V ) Their expcrioiicea flcrvo na 
mudolH or warningB to the cominnnity. Among 
what may bo called tho *' marginal adiviticB ^ 
of tho fldiqol orgauiKalion, private ciTorL will 
always play a valued part; for no slop to ad- 
vaiicu in education hiia over boon Lakon willioul 
tho Icadarahip of privato aohoolij. They aro 
not only tho homo of lost cauaoa and inipoaaiblo 
Inyulliea; lluw w'ork in advatiro of the mniii 
body. (Seo UBKBt-riVBfl, Hvnuoi«a Foil ; Kin- 
iiEinoAnTgM : CoMMKnciALScuaoua ; AaiiicuL- 
TUiun EourATitiN; iNnuaTnJAL ICdulatiok; 
BoAnDisii Seiuinta; Dcuratius LANjmjiziij:- 
iiUNciBijr.iMe; Ecolk iji2s ItociiKa; Exrmn- 
itBSTAh HrmaiJ§; etc.) 

But lliQUgh at prcficnt all lisUi of private 
Hchaula arc dominated by pnvulo vonLuro, yet 
Lho endowed aeluiuld bcciu lo be incroaHing nnd 
are |mrlm|is declined to play a lead! rig r(da 
among privato HcbouU in lho future Tliey 
aro mure pormniUMil Uinit privalo vcnluro 
Bclioola, tlioy hnvo longer and riper Lraililloit, 
they ha VO generally morn eapilal and rcaourccs, 
ancl they fiiirmonizu with llie modem Icndoii- 
cios, Lo combination and lo large cnlorpriHca. 
Tho endowed urivuLo scliool may be a Hlalcly 
inatiUiUoii. iiujialiriguiBhablo in alruciure and 
cliaraoler from a largo public achool, It may 
have a loiig-dc^cuuded pedigree ; it may repre- 
nciil a rcligToiui Lradiliun, or u much loved aoclai 
tradiUun; it inn^ have au honorable hiBtory of 
educalioiiid atlainincnt. It 1 b by ilH pennn^ 
iieiicc omanclpalcd from dangerous commercial 
traits, while on the oilier Imiiil it is free Lo 
follow, without cDhfuwion or eonlrol, Its lipoiilal 
Inakoriapeciid aim. (SeoENUo^VMBNTa.) Llko 
a \o1uiilary religious orgaiiizalloii, such arhoolH 
" enjoy lho ImnieiiBci ndvaiilagca of freedom of 
aasoclaliui). of pcrfionul in ilia live, of Individual 
growih.’' They are Impnrlanl boyoiid Lhoir 
inimhnr. (Sec Puiiijc Sciioni^.) 

Privato Blomentary Schoola. —Solf-Biinport, 
poraonul freodoni, iiiul perHoiml care, floxlbilily 
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of orgftiiizatlon, and prompt. acljuBlfuciiLaLoinij UiourIi under Pirirl government conlnil, nro 
LhQ virluoa of Lho privalca sckool, il will Boon cliwM arJiCHjIs, nM?eiHnR /eca, amJ belongmu lo 
tkppoftr llinl tlio privalo acliool counUi niiich the tHfurgeoim in ly|>p^ 

inoro’niBomopiirLHoUhooauonlionnlftoUUlian In Denmurk anti Norwayi In Swt^cn and 
inotliora. Il la not too much to any that in nil I^nlnnd the privaln aehoolH are of aiK cial 

olomonlary oduoiition, In ooinpariHoii with llio ImiHirlJiiicc and influenrp, more narticularly 
pubho Bohuol, tlvQ ftrgumonl, for tlio privalu m rogarcU aoccmdarv wluenilnn. In nil thr^ 
boIlooI nmoiitita to very liUlo, and Iho loiulenoy ooiinlrlea the i^tale leaviiig cjinmlnntian wldcji 

or modern oducalionnl ovolulloins nil uRninei ifi pusacnl ni or nhoul iho aue o\ Dlgltiern, la 

it. In kha RonoH of Urn United Stnlon Com- the only poi-Uil to the univrrsJly. Cnmll- 

miaaioiior of Eduention for 1010 il in Blatcd ilnle« are prejiared for il oither (I) in ^lale 

Oa por eoul oC all children alUmdluB Bchtwd Bd\oal«|iii mmuclpal acUtKila, and In n^ORaitc^l 

in bho Uni led SUloa nro ntLendlng elementary iirlvain achcKiK or (2J in eoluKilfl whirh have 

flclioolsj nud lliftL 02-0 por contoflliom are In not gained or perJmpa luivo not ^ciuglii recPii^ 

publio aoliooia. TKo Biiine obncrvutioii inight niLiaii, m privalo coiirwrs, anrl by prlvato 

bo Jiuido of Oormnny or Franco To find any tin lion In tim latter they are railed 

oonaldorablo amount of privalo olomonlary privaUftla, and arc uulijcrLoil to a isomewhnt 

work olio mUBk look to the inoro or Icaa loler- iievcrcr U‘al. 

Qtod roligioua Bohoola. But oven In counlrioa Tlicae two leaving cxamlnaliona are the 
wlioro LliU kind of HciiaQl (sea pAUnciUJVL medium by whieJi the riTciiiniUnn of privnle 

School SvaTU&i) oxiatHi aa a Bigiiificaiit part of acliooU U efTeeU'd, If, in IniiblingH and criulp- 

Iho pnblio flyatom of olomonlary education, mrni, in cvirrirwlum, ifllrirnry ol Blnff, and 

lb ia moro nnd more ooming iiiidor goveniinonl anlarjea, a bcIiooI rcarh a fintii^raetory nlaiidurd, 

control. Tiiia Ja tlio only important typo of il la aIIuwchI (o hold llie IraMOg exnrinnnlion 

prlvivtG olcuioulivry acliool within iU walla, juitl like a wimc bcIiqciI, tuul 

Other molivea for private oloincntary work il« majuers, iji the prew'iier and unilrr the 

S ’ ICO liktlo roBull One inolivo may bo AUidniice of n govrnirnoni-oppconirtl censor 
in Dig phllaiUlircpia Bolioola, eapccinlly iroiii oulaldc, rondun ilm nea I'wr purl of i|ic 
of largo oilica, curporalo or privnto vonUiroa, evarninaiion (n eipermlly Interr^img and Im- 
doftUug with chiUlrou unable, througli poverty portant fciiUirij In all iIh?h‘ , wlierviwi 

or oLlior defeat, to roach tho public fiohoola. prlvaliHia have klioirexaniiiinlinniijKiUi written 
Anollior, loaa Bigniriaaiit, Ia lound In privalo and oral, conducted by nii exaininaiinii board 
oxijorimontal hcIiooIb ongagod in trying who arc HLrnii|i;ena to llie mmlidnit^a Hueli 
now iiiokhodfl of olcincukary work. Thu pH- iininin rccognucd srlujulii an' regarded aa 
vnla kUxdetftartcua alUl UoUl n. IwTgn mnaa oC UclpwR lo make up Ibe ntvliwnal pnwiwlnu u( 
work. Of coiirflo Lhoro nro many moro ah- Boeoitdary e<|urati(iii. ilielr RintmlirH are fouml 
BQiiLoQfl from Die publio Bchoola timu thia AC- alongHido llipae of the atnle frrbaulii; jrianlera 
QounU for. A cerknin number of cluidren or lulakrcniacii from the nite kind v( aclmnl 
are BuppoBod lo bo picking up khclr oleinonlury oaaily piuw iiilo woriire of Die oiher — Irom 

oduoalion lu family condiliouBi or with luiore llm pnvnLo bcIiooI in tbe public nr ili^ Ires 

or govorneaaoa, or in *' dainOBohoola.'^ Soino of quonily) from kho puhlie in tliP pnvnte. — and 
klioao ohildren, chloHy of Die rich and well- nol iiiLTraciucnlly n lonelier may Iw' found en- 
ko-doi flkaymg ouk of buUoqI, arc BokUug a had gaged in liotli kuula of ccUckiU at Ihe aamo time, 

olomonlary ocluaakion for wank of ByniGin. Tejichera from a publre aelinal are an often na 

Again, n largo number of oblldron in Bomo not found adiriK qji governmenl wimora at 

piacoa arc loaing Uioir olomontary oclucakion the exmnlimtionB in a private bcIickiI; nnd juat 
by going ko work pro maUiroly. But, nllowing lui ofLon lenchcni nil a jirivaLO achool ncl im 
for all kfiia abaouce, it romaina kruc khaL nearly gcvctnmenl cenaem at a public achool. Thus 
tlio wholo of moclorn oloinonkary oduonlioii Llio two kindB of achool nre pcrpeiualJy acting 
bolongfl lo publio bcIiooIb and ib eonduolcd and reading on onn another, to Ihci gotid of 
bykhoin, so dofiiiitcly do klio two tliiiiRB. nuh- both; encli tendfl to impart to tlic other Its 
lio aoliool and elcmoalary oduonlionj polong clinrnckeriaLiG virLuoa and oxccllciicos; nnd 
tattothor, the two, by varying inotbodB, work bnnnonU 

Private Secondary Schools. — Far clIfToront ouhIv nnd ofTcctlvcIy towardn I ho unnio goal ^ 
ia kho oiiao with kho BoooncUry soIiqoIh. A nro, liidocd, bo fur an U Is deal rable, welded into 
brief survey of Lho hold of education will show emo, (Heo Dknmauk; Finlanu; Ncuiwat; 
that Lhia lu Mia apaainl homo of kho privalo Bwedkit ) 

BflhOQL Among puvalo scKooU orlginnleil Kven if in tinm more of out American work 
every form of wliab la now known oa high- gooa lo the public high flclioola, allll ihcre am 
Boiiool work in Amoricn A largo Iraelioii AomoloKiiiinntc dcmandA fur variety In aocoiid- 
of ik IB fitlli douD by klioin, piobnbly from a aty achool IKo which varlcua forma of private 
fifkli to a qunrkor, Nearly kho wholo of hoIiooI iiuiBt nlwaya ho called Upon to onlUfy. 
Bccondftry oduealioiv in England up to 1002 flomo ihingH tho public higii Hehnula would 
WAft of kho privalo schoor kypo. Even in not do, if khoy could, or could iiok, if kliey 
Uormany aucl Franco^ the Boaoiidary bcIiodIb, would. Some of klicae dciniinclH will nrn hBjh- 
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nly privi}i4!i R«honh Anil at nny rale, 

inokitHf^ nt the irinlU'r from nnoihcr uiirIv, an 
\nn^ iw thoiT «iT private for any 

rCMiiwfi, tlie Inrpr pari, Lhp alrnni^r parL, and 
llie bic^l |inrl ni Ihein will lie iM»i^oncliiry firhnola, 
(Hue lIifiH HaiofiLS in tne Uj^itbw HTATisi.) 

Scfumh — Tlicj neoda of llin 
nclolrHeriii, am va-nou^ lo infiidly. The |)a»- 
BllnliUeii of iKscondary work arcs iheruforo 
li^ion They may m rouj^hly damn«l lua 
vilal, i e. eorterriictd \rith Llio devolopnipiil of 
ppra<inaliiy, nr ^nctcnUfinal, i,e. concerned with 
LliQ con»crvnUon of that. |K«r^nmll(.y to lia 
lifo work or Ui Llio f^lnldrcrip l)io moai 

conjiciniiap Iho mmi Imfieralive, Uia moiil tnlu- 
CAtinic are Ihc vocnUonnl prcoccnpAUoiiii 
Ilul thesw* linvo lif*on, howovori for nevcrnl 
Kmcrailoni^ In oiir public Hchotila almiiKolv 
iniHiinilcn^pocHlp miAAppronnlod, nttd noKlnaloa 
Children hnvo Ihk'O oliUgwl tn R»ek their vara- 
Unhid training in America out of bcIukjI TIio 
rlTiM-l in nalurally the wrll-kiunrn early ilo- 
parinm of American rhildmi frinn achoola of 
the Hlalc, Only jier c<mt of the paim- 

lation U rrpurirfl In (Ik* ('uminoMluncr In 1000- 
1010, aUcndin|i( public hii^li RchnoU. 

Nnw iinvftic vocalional oclinnlfl not so 
IHirLcfl have made up for a lartfo nmnuiiL of 
thija ncwlecleil work. I'or oxnmplc, the '* IiuhI- 
riet^d collci^ei^ ” and nclimih have accompliHlictl 
much kcickI voratlonrd work (See Cnninnn- 
UAL Ooncndly they have been 

prlvnlo vcriUirc^p orlKinnUng aponlnnrmiriy 
mil of thn pritaHina necfb XinaL of tlicjio arc 
Pllll of ihlM Aort. tint llicro are bealnnliiK to 
hn privaUi endowed nclmolH whicJi pronnan 
irLid more fn t/ic rcidrrn And the endego and 
iinWcniiLy cauraea of tliia nort muat ooaii bn 
rerkonixl with. Other occupnlloriH lira ropro- 
oenLcd in thn corn in unity by nrivnict aohoolo. 
Thn cchooh of inurie and otiior nrldi whoiic 
immea fill tip tha orlucaiional dlrooinrics uf our 
cllie^, am mmnly nuch fneo Anr ilciiQOiat; 
MuHir HcitnnLal. They ariEpiinie in Llia 
demanilM of ilio locality mid om private von- 
Uroflp thoiiRli therti are aoino private oiulow- 
montd, and hoiiiq nm afniiaU'd willi collD^oa and 
BcliorilH with endowmonu not under Rovern- 
incnl QOhirol They am oxcuadinely iiumorona 
und well uitendcrL llondicrafUi arc tmiRlit 
in ihia way in nn incrcaainR number of achoola, 
B g, HcjionU uf telnirra|ihy, drcwsinukinR, cook- 
ing, jiharmncy. and hcIiooIh wUh a mom cnui- 
prolieiialvc nweep likn " mothcrernU " and 
'■ pliilimlhrnpy." 'I'hcsro are ndvAiLced ncliuoln, 
under privato innnagumont, but Rrowlrig In 
publicity. Wci 11 lid ilm vocnllornil tnuln 
Hciuiola and maiuial irninlng arliaola of a 
Knneral tyim, originating In privatw onduwmenl 
find fllinr^ng foca. but of Rroal publla power 
and viduu. Wo find groal Hdioolfl conmictod 
willi apncial InduHlrica (boo fNDUa'muL Knu- 
i'ation). Wa find trado nolioala coiindcLed 
willi clmrclicfl. Tlio whole field of aocoiulary 
iridhing Is hUod with vocational private 


nchoohp Bolting ancxainpluio llic public bcIiooIb, 
nowadays gravitaiing tliQinuclves toward llio 
public flcliool Byatoinj but lo bo reckoned tils- 
llnnly as imrl of the crcdilnblo ri'ault of iho 
Amoncan individualily in oducalion wliioh 
would bo Bcriously mlaacd, if loot in tho fuLuroi 
and which Is omhodlcd In private bcIiodIb. 

Among llio vocntioiinl occupationB of soo- 
ondary schoalJi In jiroparatlon of cnndidaLcB for 
enlranoo not directly Into the inarkoui of Ilfo 
hut Into higher inBlItulloini of learning. In 
thh clnan one might rookon CAiulldnlcs for 
govornnieiil service and other eQciipriLionn pro- 
iDCicd by cxaiiiinntioii or ofirtincallon, No 
pulilic Bchuol BysLom can cover tbii! ground 
caI1lploLel3^ Army, navy, civil aorvlcQ, pren 
fcssiicmAl mid loclmical bcIiooIb, Bcicnliric work, 
hnvo BO many varying noedH im lo create a large 
body lo give private preparnllon Spool al 
dexiorUies imply BpccinI acliooling, ilonco 
the lumd boro of privnLo bcIiooIb, (Sqo In- 
nUiiTKiAi EDPrsTioK.) 

t^repanUitm Jur Coihge. — A inoat BigniA- 
eant group of schnolji jn Amerlcaj called pre- 
imratory bcIkioIh," or "Ailing Bclioola/’ jiaa 
origniaLcd in tho need of prcviuiiB propnraliou 
for the college and nnivcniiMcii, nniU reccnllv 
Ihomfielvca priyaUi hcIiouIb Tlicftc flcliDolB 
have many BjiecinI intcllecliinl and uncial ideals J 
but Ihclr work, tliungh Acinally, For hiHloricnl 
roaimns, rather Bprcinlly linguiHlie and ilico- 
retical. has beoii accepted os rcprcaenling 
Hcvoral oMHcTitml requirement for Hiicoinlary 
culture They have tliUB enjoyed n great proa- 
tige; and luivobeen lined lodeterjiiino tiircourao 
of public AH well piiH privaUiBccuiidary eduQailon. 
7 'fiey have hceii dnieuMrd and atnadardired by 
eommittpea iiiul other bodiea appointed for 
Ihifl purpOHa, and dcmbllcBs exorciBo n great 
niid wlioleflomo inliucnco over American cdu- 
calhin. 

The participation of llio ))ublio high schonlB 
dovclopcd in Ihn Inst fifty ycnni In tho work 
of llm ])ro]iarAtory or niting bcIiooIb of Amor- 
icA hoB Imon of i;rcat norvico lo edncation, In 
llic BlniidardUation of oollcge requircmcnlB, 
and lit the move for uniformity an ngnliiBl iho 
Komcwlmt capriciouB and confiiBcd diversity 
of diffornnl college demandfl Privato and 
public. Bchttolfl ha VO worked side by Hide, and 
llu? iiuiaBlvo power of ihe public Bchool Inm 
made iUeir fell. In the Immodlato fuluro 
imbllo Hchools may bo oven moro UHofiil jr\ n 
rimilnr way; Bpoaking In Iho name of the gon^ 
end publlo, limy onii naBuro the oollogosnnd 
univerHlUea. lui private aohoolB oaiinol, tlml 
Ihey may now anfoly admit to Ihoir work, 
witmiut loo much diHiInction among subJoctH 
prepared in bcIiooI, any pomon of millablo 
Inlelleoliinl Blnturo and Gompotoncy. But 
great im are the hopea for Urn nubllo solioolj 
novcrllioleiut, ns far ilb spocini preparation 
demanded by higher InalilulioiiB la ooncornocl, 
IhiB will prohnmy in Llio end remain afaalor 
moat Btiinuloting to the oroatlou of appro^ 
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prialiQ priviilrO Bchoolflj oa iL la noTi? a IrmlitiK 
luloroal flmonis Uiojn. (Soo CoLLBae RegtiiitB- 
MBNTa ton ApAiiHeroN.) 

ArioUior form of ujaofuliiQaa of tlip prcpamlory 
Bokooltt lima baatl oollatorol ftinoriK tho grourw 
of flQooridQry boIiooIb in goncrnL Not only 
IB Uioir 'worK in thi^ir own Uak n 
part of iho Bum LoUl of Booojulary odiLoaUon: 
i)ut Ihoy Ilbvo nlao ianuonac^l llio ihoory unii 
praoliiao of all olLior Bodoiiclary bqIiddIb about 
thorn. Thla influonoo oouiila among iho spn'- 
Idoa of pri^aLa aalioola to Iho country. Kvnii 
wlioro tlio nublia hi^h bqIiooIb have outclono 
thnir motiolB, Lbo prwaU BobooU have nft«r 
all many llmaa bqL (|io fofiliion. 

AfiUiary — AjioLlior apooiai form of 

training JoBorvoB inontloji by lUiplf, Among iho 
aoLlvitioB of privalo aoliciola. hi Huropo llio 
oduoalional olTooUj of uiiivorenl inilflary aorv- 
iQo Jiavo oftoii boon favorably commonlocl 
upon. Even wUoro, Uov^ovec, this wxrvlco in 
uiiivcrfial and oompulBory, tlioro iiro apocial 
Bohoole for vooalionn^ Irnmin^ ui onmora. In 
Englaiidj willi cortnln brilliant oxoopLioiui, 
tliia work la loft to volunlodr cfTorl. In 
Amorioa wo Imvo alwaya bail Wost Point, and 
Annnpolia, our only apocini Btilioola, to look 
up to for madola and loadurahip. Uut. with 
Bomo GKCopliona in tho nmltor of drill tind 
organixatioUj tho privnU boUddIb in this 
oountry luvo lakoii ovor thin mnttor cntlroly. 
Tlio miUtnry aalioola of Ihia country nro privalo 
aalioolfl, Liko all privalo aohoolu they vary 
ill onioioiioy; bub blio boat of tlioin aluiw llio 
groat oCtoQta oC a vQQalioival Ideal oC a Ulj^U 
oodo pursued with doyotion. It la ninin- 
tftlnod In a rccont nr U ole (ilfiftiarp jSemic^ 
Inuliiulioji Journal^ Mny, 1012) (iml Iho 
TTiiiilary sUnaiion in lUo Uni tod BUloa la 
(liatlnobly bcnoritod by tjioao military aoliooln. 
'VVliothor bills bolior no jusliflod or not, llio 
ofTcQbB on tliQ boUoqIs and pupils of Uiia train- 
ing nro jually valuod. Tho only criliciBm 
ofetod againat blimn Uaa bacu tUcir londoncy. 
owin^ to tho auporior odioioiioy of ilioir inornl 
training, to oolioct diiricuK cnBoa in Llioni. n 
Gritioiain Tvhiali has boon inado nlao of boanliiig 
aahooK amnll oollogoaj and nil privalo achoolB. 
(Soo MiLLTiinY Education.) 

Dcnominalional SchooUn — Tho forinB of 
private achooi UitkcrlQ CQaaldorod ooutom- 
pinto school chiefly aa propnrabion for lifo- 
Tlua ideal, however, doca not contain Iho v/Uolo 
cnao. Tlioro must bo molivcs for tho croalion 
of aohoolB in wiucli vocalioiml ])rop a ration 

C Uya a loss piominoiib part. School yoani nro 
rancliOB of llio Trou of Lifo not leas limn of 
Llio Troo of ICriowlcdgo, and in Ihoir olliioal and 
Bpirllual oxporianoos idoala of great influonao 
and worth iiuiat bo raficcUnl, TUoro ia, for 
oxamplo, the rollBioiis lifo, very haul Lo proviclo 
for iu govornmoiUal boIiddIb. Oovcnimonis 
can ill modorn liinos rocogiiizo no roligiouB 
body abovo another; the roliglouB oxporjonoo 
must bo loft to ohuroli and homo, lloro is 


a most powerful nnd apparrnily mo^t p<<rina^ 
imnl ftTgummii for Vhf triraMoti i^if private 
flohoolA. All Iwlicsi ff^J thm Im- 

pub«, 0( the i*nvate hi^ df^alt with 

in th« U^p*»rL gf the CommWonem of Irklu- 
cation, two ih\nU are i^onduelr^ hy rellBioufii 
hodiea. A lapgo Pfri of llte and atil- 

vorelUca In the Suil^ arc dllmr under 

dirtnA conirol of eorie bmly or in 

cl<wo nfliliAllan with il. The frathfilie hklu- 
calion As^ocialinn, for oKample, hn» on ils 
roll 07 Eollegefl. 10 ^mirtaHrsr, &KII incIiooU, 
Tim ProU^tant not bauikwartl. 

TUoro are even aeluK»U intetitW upi nuu^ly 
to be nonareULTian but rnrefuily to dkminUn 
ndijriem im Ufe irttpeni'ncr AH Vh'vii^ uetts- 
wirily privalo imliool work. Modern govern- 
inont aohoola jnimt nppartuiily W ^ular. 

Social Selection. — Hut tligte nre oUicr lifo 
cxporioticcB than rvillgion whieh jgnvern menial 
a^^UQoIfl caiuiot tonally ittcxigmaa except liS 
Inoldonlfl and Ijy-nroduclA of their libtlory. 
Among thorn nrv the cxpericn^rsn, the idraU, 
the Jinulu im^riuic*<l witli family bfir and the 
lifo of social graiipB, On the of ^cml 

BelecUoti there ore jrarml tlm ino^t fDinous 
and porliA|)a the beat of the pnvale arliooU 
The great PugilBli aelumU rcpiw^nl a mclal 
clnaa. Tlierg are mieli JschtNilA, thouftli plosjply 
muicF government nuiwvminn lii Fra pies* and 
Oennany, rcprrecnling aorl&l difiliiicUtm as 
woH as roliglon. In Aineririi, wblio wo reegg- 
nixd llml riur idrjtl^^ our ciliir;!, oven Dur nmn- 
iiora niid DURtoma, rnuat in the main lir mtiU 
as to fit ua to iielouf; Ui lUo ffyeat pubUu family 
of which wo are all proud, yol evon herts there 
are family groups of a moro private character, 
which sack for aofinrnlenr^mi oiid cllaLincUon, 
osppcmUy In educuiion. How \aiujiiAn such 
Ihiriga iniiy be is ii nmU(«r of f^a^^e ditrjuile- 
Tlio cioolrinaire doniooral U npl lo dcngmico 
Buoh aiiibiiiDiui: the parent face lo face willi 
tlio problem of hia soira life U pcrliajTH n]it to 
QVcrvRlim exactly Buck disUncUoUtt as arc 
ohcriBliod in privalo aehoola In aoine nuartorii. 

Tho diacroDl American iiood net tufte Mm. 
Ho will remombor tlio /edenil comrliluiion 
and Dio country^H niollo. At any rate, in tho 
ebbing tide of family lire, c^preially in the great 
citios. artificial family expcrlciicpa seem now 
Q ailed for ill school hfe, In many altuaiioim, 
public Holioala may mid do efflciDtiDy perform 
UuB fimoliuii, yet Lkeru are aitualions unimiv'' 
able byscliqolii open to nil cgniera, wliich niusl 
bo met by achouls of prlvain eliprt. Manv 
aalioolii, oven hi Aiiiorien, inufit axint wliich 
Intmul no inuru nnd jirofm iiothiiiK else limn 
Hucial ttud dquiKHtio iirivacy, TIiobo flcknula 
nro iiQb nocewnrily oldnclimiablo or of noaerv- 
icii to tho stale. " Wo begin," wiya liurke, 
" oil r public AfToatloTia In our fnin lllca." We 
oorlainly may boipn them in auch a private 
Aiid iiooTtuIod adioDl, which is after nil full of 
oorpornto aniril There 1 h no ovidcricn ihiU 
Dio aoadomica of llm oigUlcontb coulury, or 
U 
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Iho boanhnij pcIiodIa, or privalc tlay achoolB 
o( our otvfi Lnnc Jiavc no^ liirir almro 

of public iHir\'anl)9. (IStr Uoaiiuind SciinoLa; 
Acaobmirb; Family EoucATinK.) 

Tlifl Boouling parlicfl and forlorn hopoa in 
iliD warfam of Lho Libcralion of llumanily 
belong Id privulo ecbonle II ebould bn ro- 
itiombcmcl iliut Uiora Is on ujnbiguiLy in Llio 
phroeD “publlr scrvlco"; ll coiinnlra bolh wbaL 
m done lor Ibo public and ^hnl is doiio bv iL 
Tbo main quoalion about nny cducalionnl in- 
slilulinu iborcforc 1 b noL wlio puye for it but 
wbal U 1 b worth lu iho ccimmon jsood. 
" Modern Btalca,'* saya tbo C*omnil«i«ioncr| 

ehnll certainly sac to U that any cilUen of 
any ago wKo occkj iiislruction In nny subject 
slinll nnd mstruclion provided for liim, nol 
nece&aanly nt tbo jnibUc oxpenne, but iniulo 
aolunUy nvidlabln for him by ways limt nro 
lu biB reach. " In aldiiiR ciiiieiiB to forina of 
oducnllQii not yet or not nt all within reach 
of tho public ecUool, the privalo Bchool him 
lla permanent meaning J- Q, C- and J. fl. T. 

See AUCDAnlANfl; Dawb Srunoi^; PsTry 
BenuoLa; Puulic Ncjioola; CollkoMj Kno^ 
LiBii; IluAtiujNci BenooLfl; Dutrai'iin Lan> 
URUMKHlINUBUKIMBp iScoi*!? D£fl JlcqilBS; ]%X- 
VRlILMHNTAlp Bcriooua, ole. 

Rep nlaa Ujiammau BcMiuau; Pujilic flcnooui 
(EngllBh). 
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20 . 000 . 

Ii0nfl(rrn^hunffnh4^{jn6, In J. L(K>b, Br^ykhp^ttipchen 
IlanMihueh rf«T JSr*ichunjffaknndc, Veil I, pp. 04:2 ff. 
(Vienna und IDOO) 

Loofl. J. Bn.tyhltipilduchc9 fianHhueh dor Jirtvi^ 
hunQfhundc, a v. /*nnil4cAiifff?i 

liYtTLlSTOW, llBV. How. CanOM. IfoiD Stale Orqaniia- 
tionn wiU affeci the IntcreU a/ exmUng Public and 
Prtmto t^Aoofj. PujKir at Canrcrciica of Uiu 
Tcftclmni' nulhl. Oxford. 1DD:I 

Non WOOD, C., and lloi'o, A. Jl Ilwhrr Bdutuiian of 
Uoyi in knglnml, (IviiRllgli Public ftclmola,) 
(Loiidaii, 10QD ) 

Pilbbinfi. ^V. b. TmcAintf in School aiuf Co/fi^«. pp ‘11- 
AO. on PrivaUi ^liool I'eacliliiK uml Hrlinfnialilii. 
(New York. IDia) 

/frpor( of Cutnmbsloiier of IklumtlDii far 1011, Vol 11, 
Chap XXXI, rubiln and 1'rlviiU> lliRli Hclioola, 
alog pfldi annual 

Iloport of Uin lUival CaiiiinlBiiloii nii Bccoudnry l^luea- 
Llon, Vul Vll. p. 4AA. (Undoii. IHDA.) 

BACllCi 7'hti Arntricvin Stxondury ikhuolt Part II. 
(Nw York. 1012 ) 

BeoTT. lb P,. nnd olhorB. IVArtf ia SecondQry Sdnoationf 
Chap XIX (Ixfiidoii, llifDD ) 

TAo 7Viral0 Schoohruufor. A monthh' IiiiIiIIhUdu in 
London. (Sincu lOlB, Secondary adueation.) 


TliOiiOToM, J. H KUiirnlion In NorlUcrn E\iropp 
The Slnlo nnd |hr Privalo f^elirtol A'difcnhoim/ 
TirtiM, Vnl LVlir, ]ip 4«2-4Ha. 

Pacts anti Opinioru from PulAie Afeti on Pntala 
Sehoala, IHOH-IBOl, A paper roinpllcd for ihn 
Prlvnlr Hchcmlfl AoiKirlnUoii 
Puhfu: iffcAoo/s unri pTiwIe in the North of ISu- 
ropr. Knftluih Hpcclul llcporU, Vol. XVH, 
11107. 

Til w I Nil, C P- Ilistoiyof IIjffhoT ISduiotuin in Amurica^ 
(Nrw York, low ) 

U B ]1un-au nl liklucnllon. /*wl>fifl and Pritoia Iliyh 
Schools Uullolin Nn, 22, ID 12. (WiLaliiiigUm ) 
Watson, huarmi Pnoliith Orammar Schoola up fo 
lOfJO. p Ifin am] (Caiiihridicc, 10OH ) 

ilc^tiningit ttf tha Ttoctiing of Modern. Sxdt^tcls fn 
Enoland (London, 1DO0 ) 

UnllrGnAcd NoiiroMforiiilBL Kelioolrnulora, 1002 on-* 
woitlfl. Ot/nllBrnan'i Magaivu!, ^piombor, 1DQ2- 

PRIZES. — See PuNiailMKNts and Rb- 
WAIlbfl. 

PROBABILITY. — See Statibtical Mktiiod. 

PROBABILITY, THEORY OF.— If the 
exact cniidiUoiifi wiiieli guvern a given event 
cannot be known or flubjeeted to CDnipiiUlioiij 
we may never Lhclfas often nHccrtaiii the fre- 
gurney with which it la likely lo occur, or, 
in other words, its pruhnlillity. Wo commonly 
deHigiiAlo Ibe degroo of ihia iirobabibly roughly 
by diRtingulahing belwcoii the Impossible, Llio 
ixiaaible, Lno probable, llio ver^ likelyp and the 
certain. However more definite alatciuenla of 
niiiouut of probability arc made iiOBsible by the 
use of quaiuitative mcLhoda. TUoro ure two 
inethodu of cal culn ling prol)ul)illty, Tlio one 
reasons a priori or from n coiiBidGraliDH of the 
very nature of tho case, the likelihoocl of which 
we arc computing. Tlio other is cmpiriciilj nnd 
boacH iU I'cflultn on nn actual count of (he fre- 
quency witli which llioHo cagea occur. 

( 1 ) The simpleat cuhcs for nn n priori cal- 
culation of prnbahiliLy arc nfTordcd by games 
of chance. In the toasing of a coin, for ox- 
Ainplo, It ^^ouid seem that llm chances are 
even that it will fall heads. In aLnliiig the 
degree of prohnbiliLy of eiicii caaca n rrnclloii 
is used, of which the loUl luiiubcr of possible 
alter 11 a lives coiiBli Lutes the ilonominalor. TKo 
number of Ihwac alLcrnativca which represent 
Inslancca of iJic coae Uic probability oi irhlcJi 
we arc staling rurnislics the mimernlor. Tims 
the elmncoa of a throw of beads ia said lo bo 
one half The chauees that the throw of a 
die will aive, far example, a four arc one sixth. 
If two dice are uacd, the chances of throwing 
a four are two sixths, or one tlunl. Tbo 
chnncofl of thro wing two fours aro one Ihlriy- 
eUtb; for Udrly-six combinnlloiiB of the num- 
bers on the dice arc poBslblo, and only ono of 
IhesQ doinbijiaUomi Is double four. 

It is ovidont tlml this nort of a dcLermliintlon 
of probnhility Is possible only whoro from llio 
iintiiro of tho caao the nuinbBr of nUcraalWos 
can dcflnlloly be known, and where the likeli- 
hood of each is prrsumod Lo ho approximately 
equal. The combi nation of oonailionB Llml 
45 
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notufilly do lor mines Llio appearance of nny Rivo;n 
ailornnlivo is of oourso Buch na lo m^kc ib 
nocossary. But llio oondi lions aro bo numerous 
and ao varinblo ofl lo rondor any pArLiculnr 
comblnuUon juat ns Ukolj; as any otlior. Per 
contra j if ^ ijlvon nllorrtalivo pcrslsla in ooour- 
ring more froquonlly than lls inherent probabil- 
ity would flocm lo liulicaiOi emo TnlgUl Biiapocl 
lliat bliD combinnlion of condiBons UioL pro- 
duces it is for aomo liiddoti roaaon more likely 
llirin any oLlior, Tor oxamploi if four h Llirowa 
on nn nvoraRO not onoo in six Ibrowa but ouco 
ill tliroo. lliera is good rooson Lo auBpccl that 
llio die is loaded. 

It IS Lobe noLoc! that tlioclianoes that a pi von 
ooBD will appear Nyill not inercaso boeauac it has 
in a Dumber of trialfl not appeared ; nor will they 
dooroaSQ because the case bos appeared onen 
or many t'lmofl. If on ihirty-rivc altoinpls oiio 
lias failed lo throw (loublr six* it la no more 
likely lo como on the lliirty-BiKlh throw than 
it was on tUc drat one, SiinUarly, if one Ikis 
just thrown double aix, lie is no leas likely lo 
get it on the next tiirow than on any other. 

(2) The empirical dctrnniiintion of Uic 
dogreo of probability coiifilats in gathering 
data os to the actual frequency of a given ease. 
It is, tliorcforo^ a matter of sLalisLics. In- 
deed, tho prod 10 two foreo of BlulisLicnl cn\- 
Qulatlons rests oaseiitlally upon llin theory 
of probability. (Soo Statistical Mktiiods ) 
A roliabla average fuel can be aacorUluccl only 
by Batheriiig many oases nitd finding Llio aver- 
ago doviaLion or the probable error. The 
ohnncOB are oven tlmt any fuUiro niciisurc >vill 
not (IKTor from lUo average by moro than llio 
probablo error. By studying tho curve of 
distribution (sea GnApriic Curiys) one could 
asQcrlnin tl\D deoroo of likebhood of any 
moasure. lie coiild determino llie iiicnHiirea 
within whiali any fraction of the cases would 
Uo. Aa the number of ensos from wldcK the 
clogrco of probability of tho occurrence of a 
certain inUanco is oompuLod incrensoa, the 
closcnGBs with which thiy aaleulatcd degree of 
probability approsl males Lo the correct ono 
grows greater. If one found one black flhoep 
m twoiiLy and two in 100, it might bo Inferred 
tlmfc one fiftiGlb ib nearer tho inie probablBly 
of llio occurrence of a black sheep Uiaii is 
ono Iwcntiolh. AVhen tho number of ensea 
gels into the hundred thou sands, tho gs lima Led 
probabillLy oannol poBsihly vaiy more than 
a slight amount from the Inio probability. 
When tho number of eases la nob so groat, 
roll ability in the oaiciilation of probabilUy 
is much Inaroasod by taking tiioso oases from 
as great a variety of ooudltfonfi aa Is poasiblo. 
Our data LUub conelltute a bctler ex ampin 
of a very largo number of caacs. If ono wislicd 
to cnlauinto tiio poroonlago of pupils tlmt arc 
cliinliiatcd from our schools yonriy, and could 
not got comploto rcoords, ho flhould gather the 
data ho uses from aa great a variety of places 
and school aondltioiia as poaaible. 


It IB evklenl that in n rteld where* Ujp condi- 
llnna ore &o com|dIcaLctd aa they arc in ^duca- 
tioMr nearly nil conciusiuns must tnralctl 
from IliP point of view of tlm theory of proba- 
bility. &Iucational methriKls art* Dficn nU 
tacked hreauao Limy aomoUmr^ fnil, Htatid- 
arda arc dincrodlle'd because they prove 
unralialiln In npcrlai ca^ It ni ccrlain. how- 
ovorj thnl we po^w^ss blLlp or nothing In iho 
way of mi^thoiU of Lrarhlng, stancfAnla for 
determining funwisa rithor in iGaelicrs or pupils, 
dcviewi of ndmiuislrallcin, elr . which can Iw 
Infallibly ndird on In yield only drsirabln 
roaults Ii follows tJiaL cxenllrniv a rela- 
livo mnUcr, and wn inu^t rlicH»ae< tlmt nllcrnn- 
tlvi*r Bin probnbilily of tlin surrmii of wludi 
IB grnaCrst. A rralisiAlinn of iUU fart wouhl 
free iho work nf Urn animal from miirli Flnmm 
bulMl“Hround«l crUiPiRin. K N U 

Kne GnAriiic CunVH, Statistical MEtiiODfl. 

RifsidncosT — 

jBvvan, \V H. Prijirt|V /4 rtf.’idVJaop lUtmliin, 1 X 74 ) 
TunjllTNTKIU I. /fwj/^'rjy a/ Ih* Tfccwry n/ /'‘nAoLifOtf, 
(raiultrulK**. ) 

VkkN. J. vf t'Anftifi!. IKWiI 

PROBATION, PROBEJAHR •-A proba- 
tlniinry yrnr was Inlmluml mi part of I hr 
prnHiiininry pTrparalum ol iM^cinuInry srhools 
111 rnKsiiiiii IKlin and Iiah Itonn niiilliiuiHl ever 
Bluer After jinaHiiig ihr Kialn nsaminalinii 
Giuidhhili^ for Uir Uight'r Irarlung prafr^^Ufm arc 
nBHigiird to a onniinur nllneluxl lo a p^TUJidnry 
Mchoolfiir a year fur I heir Ihrnnlirfll i raining 
'I’liia is follnwril by tlin prubnlloimry year 
of practirn work, Tim cainlidairfi niT ll^^- 
sigiird to thrir srhonls by ilir J^roviiirlal Hrlioul 
Board niicl am plncnd iiiiilrr ihn dirnrlorj who 
must nrraiigi^ ii>r llimi lo irncli in diilrrent 

S railcH and in srvrrnl siilipTiii. Jloili Lhr 
irrrtor and sporinlly nAsigiKHl tenrlu'ni iuubI 
supervise the wurk of prolialuiucr@. At Liu* 
iiiul of the >enr the cniidiilatrfl miisL nmko 
a writLon report of Ihcir year's experience 
to tho direclcirB. Where prabationem have 
proved llieinnelvos in any wny liiroinpelenl, 
the Provincial flcliool iJoarcl has jjower to 
extend llio period of jirnbaliuri On I lie satis- 
facUiry complelion ol lhr year of probatinn, 
caiiditlalca arc certiflealed and an* eligible 
for njipoliilinenl. For tleinenUr^' tenchrrs 
there IS iu PruBsln a period nf probaLintx extend- 
ing from two Lo fivo years, mid Lcachenare not 
definitely appninlcd until I hey liave |>D:ri^ec| \\ 
Bccoiitl exaininnUoii, which may lie taken 
not IcAH Lhnii two nor morn Diart five yenra 
nftor the flrat oxninlimliuTi. CHc» (iLiisiAivr, 

limjCATiON IN.) 

In France ivilona in the who ha :e nni 
tho inastor's degreo are Appuliiteil on proba- 
tion for a year. They rereivo iheir anpohil- 
incnt from tho Rector, unci, if salMactory, 
nre appointed by the Miiiisler In the 
olGiiiontary schools leuchpra an* appointed on 
probation ns J/fiffiairca for two years, at llio 
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ond of t^ldrh tnny Ukc Ihr PXnmlnaLlon 
for llip rerhficttl irapiUude p&tiagogiqttc, nnd 
rrcrivo pcrmniipnl Qppoliiimpnt tUutaircB. 
f^ioc FhANi K, IvDUCATJON IS.) 

Refer 

Unovrff. J. F. oj Teaishtti fur 

Sdiaola. rNew Vrirff. 10 1 1.) 

Fahhistotow, F. R, Fnenc^ (New 

Ydrk. ion.) 

TAu /*iiWw t*r\marif •ScAool S^yvtan 0 / France, (NdMr 
Vftfkp IWWJ 

Kahpbu L It/ FfceioTUnra ^cAool 

I'lrdcA^ra (n f/irmney (Nrw York, lOlU.) 

J. K. 0§rman //luAer JfeWfi, (Now York, 
IWS.) 

PROBATION OFFICERS. — ScQ Attbno- 
ANCBj CUMPULBOHY. 

PROBLEM. Every conacloUB Rilvmllon in- 
volving rc^cciion pre^nLa il ilLBilnclion bolwcon 
corinin given candiLlonA and Romethmg to bo 
done ivilli lliem; llic poKniidlliv of a clinnge, 
Thia conlraal and connccUonoi the given an<l 
U\e poasildc confora a eerlnin probfemnlicj 
imcerlaiti oaneeLp upon Ihorn? Bllualioiia llial 
evoke lUougla. There U an clemonL, which 
may be Hhghl or whieli may be intonac, of 
pcrjilcxily, of diiricuUy, of ronfiiaion. Tbo 
need of clearing up ennruHion, of alrnighlening 
out an nmbipuily, of ovorcoming nn obalaclcp 
of covering Uie gap belween Uilngs na the^ aro 
and aa tliey may bn when tnuirformed, w, in 
germ, a problem 1 1 does nni follow, however, 
that Mr problnnalic aapnet uuial bo con- 
flciounly jToognlacd nn a )»robJeni; il )nuy oper- 
aU' Nrilhoul iUi lM*ing fnnnulalcd no iw to dirocl 
the course of llilnking and endravor, (Sco 
^iBTJion ) 

The primary pobI I Inn of problcma with ref- 
ertmee la Blimuiallng and puiding Llioiigbl — 
Ihe ^iroblcin fixing tlio befpntiing of irflcclivo 
inquiry nnd a aululioii ils end — aeeounla 
for the prominent place occupletl by Iho luiklng 
of pueBlionH nnd acltlng of probleinii in cdu- 
cniionai pracllee. Tliere are, however, two 
cDinmon anrl allied errors regarding the nature 
of I lie nroblem. When il la overlooked LhnL 
the |)rtililcmniie factor may bo im|ilidl in ibe 
BiUmllon, rathor ihan cxiflling as a Beparulo 
factor^ Urn neeeaBll^' of a nalurni incUirivc 
ailuanon of experience ^vill he Ignored; il 
will 1)0 naeiimed ihnL Iho mere naklng of iiqnos- 
tioii in words, or the Bolling of a task, con- 
allliiloH a pruhlom. Hut In renliiy, all llmL iho 
quesllon aa formulniod In language ran do 
h In HUQQeai soine difficulty arising within Ihc 
pupira own cxpericncie, U ennnnl create Urn 
problem, nor can II even serve to remind Ihe 
imnll of a genuine problem imtoiui onpccial 
pnma are taken lo use U whnply as a alimuluB 
Lo fnaiiB some problem occurring quUn iiulo- 
peiiflenlly. Thin auggcBls the Bceniul error: 
nuppndng Hint wliaL is a genuine problem 
for nne person , aueh aa Ihe teacher, U ncdca- 
snnly a problem or the aamo problem for 


anoLher. Ah mailer of fad, Ihc condiiioua In 
experience, Uic context, determine wiicthcr 
n matter is or ia not a problem and wlml sort 
of A problem il ia. j, d. 

PROBLEM. — InMathemaLlcH, — Tiic word 
" problem " la rather looBcly used in math- 
omalicA. A problem ia really a quoalion 
propoAod for aolution, from the Greek 
which haa this moaning. The rooU of tlio 
word aro irp<5 (beforo) and (throw), 00 

that a prohbm woa aomdlilng put forward 
for dbcuBalon or solution. In gcomolry tim 
problem U distinguished from the Lhoorom 
as being a propoHlilon roquiring aomo con- 
alrucLioit to be ciTcclcd, wlijlo Iho lhoorom 
required aomo BAaerllon Lo bo proved. Il la 
ovfdcnt that the dlalinetion ia not Bcicnuricallv 
very aignlficanli for the aldcmcnl ” An equi- 
lateral triangle can be conalruclcd " ia a 
theorem, whilo “ To conalrucl an cqiillalGral 
triangle ia a problem, allhougli the mallio- 
maiica of each would be csaeiiLlnlly Iho aamc. 
In algebra nnd arithmetic certain writers have 
used the word " example " lo cover all prob- 
lems to be Holved, and some iiavo used ” prob- 
lem " lo refer only to concrete cxorciacflj or. 
aa Dm Germans call them, ** clothed problems. 

The educational Intoroat atinclnng to tho 
word relaiea chirfly lo the nalurc of the con- 
crete (cloDicd, applied) problem, and lo llio 
bnlanco lo bo nimnUinetl briwccn this lypo 
of pmpcmilioii and the nbairncL (naked, pure) 
problem. In rnnncclion wIlli Iho former 
llicre Is ever a controversy over llio inherited 

) >rciblciii DiaL Ihim ceased In liave, if il ever 
lad, immrdiale application to cnrrenl 
Conditions, and Die modorii problem of Ibe 
artisan of the prescnl tijric- Problem!! of lins 
Jailer type have been called “ real prolilema,'^ 
— an unforUniate iimiienclaiure,aince *'real ia 
ehronuloglcally nnd geographienlly a rclaDvo 
term. What In real in one place or at ono 
Lime may be very imrpiil in anoLher place or 
nl a laler period The term is noL, however, 
of so miiph roiiBcqucnee ns Dio idea connoted, 
nnd tliia idea is one lo be coiiaidercd- 
Tlm applied problt-m in the mnthomDtlcs 
of the elemcnlnry nnd secondary school rc> 
IftlcB rhicfly lo arllhmelic or algebra, includ- 
ing the work in simple mcnaurallon. Tlio 
queailona of epeclal significance rclale to their 
origin, Ihelr developmotil, their value, and 
their preaeiit atatus 

Tbo earliest problema of the race wore LhoBo 
relating to eommon llfo, “-the liicrcnso of 
flneka, the recordu of granarlea, niul, much 
later, tho exelmngo of money. Many prob- 
IcmH of ihia kind are recorded on tho oylindcrfi 
of llAbvloii, nnd a few appear In tho romnlns of 
early Egypt. Their iiHc In tho chlUlliood of 
the race anggesls Iheir uho In Llio childhood 
of the indi^qdunl. and Lcachcni recognize Lbia 
fad by making nil of llic early npplfocl problems 
of arithmetic rclalo lo the child'a Iinmodlalo 
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jaloro^La. WiLh Llio dcvelojiinpnt of ii loUuro 
□liwj, und notably liic pnc^thootb another 
Lyiio of probloin a]i[icarcd, one Mint partook 
more of Uio nnlurn of a piiualc, nUhoUKh gon- 
oroily olollied In InugiiaBo Mini was at Iciud, 
rolaUid to ilia aflfnira of life. As Umo went 
on Llicao probloma boenmomorc mimcroua, and 
finally iboy lod to a lilgbor innlhoinniics, llio 
inaUiQinaUoa of tliQ pkUoaonlicr of tlio onrly 
days of aulturo. Tlioy nro found In nil couii- 
Irios and in all liinloric periods; ilicy fomiwl 
pari of iho medieval traiTiing m mallimnlita, 
and jii liiQ flftino wny they enter liilo iilaebra 
to-day; tbey wore looked upon as wil aiinrn- 
onera for ihouflaiida of years, and probniily 
with flomo juallficfttion; and Llicy form a oon- 
aidorflblo par I of llio Inherited problem malc- 
riftl Uial ia found in Hio aclioola at proaDiii. 
Tho alLoinpt to juBlify UiIb puzzle type la not 
hy any moans modern; il is found m various 
cpoclia, Ike ciueation of the value of the puzzle 
Jiaving been rnisod from goneraLion logeiieniUon 
from Limo immomorinl Tho IWirtw writem 
aougUb At tiniGB to correlnLo tho puzzle uith reli' 
gion, as in tho alory tho Tnlmuilic wrilerz tell of 
llabbi Iltiiia While lUbbi Hunn ale oiio por- 
tion, Rabbi Piippa nto fduri but when llabbi 
Iluna dined with lUbina, lie ninuked one norlion 
wbiio Tlabma hnlsUed eight. Then aaiil Uahhi 
Hiiim, ** I knd rather ml with a liumlred 
PaiipOfl Lliuii with one Unbinn ” The problrm 
Is to JUBiify Iho remark of iUbbl IKnm. Tho 
Christian writers also aought to jiiatify iiae- 
leas aompulAtlons by roforcncn to the JUblc, 
OS when Wonts el (]5th)) domnnilud ol hla 
pupils that limy should find the iiumbcr of 
inlnutOB from Did ereation of Dm world (3D07 
n.c.j na he save It) to the year l&OB klprahais 
sought to bo rellGml of iho odium of appur- 
onLly iiaolesa oompuLatioii by introducing 
proGloma about tho |huiuo1oub offccia of vice, 
na In Johnnii Alberts work of lt>3d: "Item | 
Wcnii ciiior nllo tug 2cl in gcbrandlcii Wein 
vorzocht I Wlo viol haL cv verzeobt im jar 
lang?^' This movoinont roaclicd lU zoniUi 
in Scliinidt’s Hihlhchcr Mathmaticua (1730). 
Tho early avlthmciwiana of tho RonnisHniioe 
recognized llio dilTiculty of juaUfyinK Mio prea* 
ouco of the problems of thiB typo In Die body 
of the loxt, Aud placed euch nuc» lions in a 
fecial Glmptcr towards the oiuf of the book, 
Tima Rudoln' (1C20) hns a cha^Hcron iScAim/i/T- 
rcc/iHuii|^j Cl term that Tlncrfeldor (1587) 
defines 111 thesG torma; '' Schlmp/T Rcckinuig 
‘WflSeiud Sgliimpr-Uochiuing 7 FRine | kOriNU 
llche Frauen damit nnm die Bcluder I vnd 
iiiiderG diacr | ICuiist Iiiublmber | erlusMgcl | 
iloyea vu mlllio | diae ICiiiial zii lorneii | anzu- 
wcncleii.*' \\\ other woida. It waa rleariy 
rucogiiizetl Dmt mniiy abaiird problenia had 
a value In that they wore nmiiMiig mid llicrc- 
kirc were ealculated to inicvest a pupil in 
coinputAtion where n real biisincas problem 
might fail. Problcma of Diia type, coii- 
foasedly Introduced far Iho purpoBo mentioned j 


arc found in nrorkn and in varlnus 

rounvr'Ku- Th\ut Tr«?nt'bBht him a 

cliaptcr “ Up diuera kuz & pomplcirm par 
nonibrcfl^’, Uaker stoles Llml ‘'Tho 

Ifi rhaplPr Vreairflh nf EpnrUj and paj^Dinc, 
done by numlK-r/* Tarlogii^ remarks, 

" Foiianin ancliora, p<^r annr ring«^tio dl 
dlHetami’'; and lh<J early Diilrh vrrilpra Imve 
Uirir dinplerB on “ Wnnakelijckp 
By rhp BPiTniPPiilh c«3iiliiry ruemgh of thc^ 
puzzlp nroblema Jmil drycloppil lo Juall^ 
v'iaudo-Csiflpftir Ba^'hH Hipurdr M^j»lrlae (Ifllft) 
to piilillsh till* flrat n(iU*wuriky on the 

auhjprl, a(li?r wliith mimtroua mirlm on innLlio-' 
rnalical rerrcnlloiw npficBrrfl. 

Tltei klBioricfil facia nliovc given allow tlml 
a problem that ni>|»carg at na u^iciis 

may hnvp onginnlly l»ern an rzrpllpnl *' real 
prahlom " ; that “ rrsil ” Iioa merely a Icwyil 
and icmpnmry ^gnlhraticc; ihnt much Dint 
nppearH aa tiriginiil in pnddcin making \a 
rcail}^ the working o^cr of old rnBlrrlal, clolk' 
ing it in new phrnjacolnfp’, a rulp tbnl npplirs 
lo prtirlicAlly nil iif ihr prohlemn to Ih? mcl 
In current tcxiloKikii; and Mini a tyj)p ppr^laU 
if il in inlerraling, whcllicr il hnn \m\ if a pmr- 
(icfll oigriifiraiirc or not, eon^vinnlly aiippWni* 
ing more pmrhra) lypea lliAi linvp no linmrtli- 
aloinirical (nr thi> Irprnrr )l la Ibla qurslinn 
of InierraL tluil liJiakc|il hunclmbirif problpme, 
In spUe of Dip dictum of llm pflucalor llial 
they mij^hl iioi In l>p Inlcirwllng. The rule 
of experlrncp hits l*n*ri lliall n problem ro 
jnaina if U appcnln lo I hr Icornrr iim Jnlerrstliia, 
and if It ilhiNtmics Home proem, oven ihnugli 
its mibfpci in A Iter luia no dirc’ct hearing upon 
proAciii life, 

Coimiilmng iho uweaiion now from flip pninl 
of view of the dpinnhda of lo-duyt Micrc |a 
every wlicro in the lending comiLrles of I ha 
world AU fipparenl riTorl to frnnin pniblerns 
tlial nhnll repreaenl modern condil iniui nnd at 
the saine liiiie be generQlly jniomMng. The 
fonoDr is much easier ibwn Dip Inf lor, for If 
prnbleniB involve the terhiiicnl langunge of 
sDino pnrlieiilnr indiiHlry, ikry fnll lo Imve 
inlercsi for thi>ae \\lm nre not farnilipr u^Dl 
Dial specinl neUI of activity. TkuH shop 
nroblciiia in carpentry ]m\e iillle Inlorest 
lor oup who ifl working in forRing, and iIicibc 
ill meial M'ork du nni secern particularly real 
lo fine whcisc I nates arc ngriciillural. tVliore 
n Bchool or n clnM Is cloBriy rrlrtled to nomn 
special ijidustry, Die noliUian Is noL difficult: 
but 111 the general type of public scliool^ whera 
children are hoing Irnlnerl fnr vnrimia ucrupn- 
tlons, the speclnlized problem Is not m snli*- 
fiieinry ns the mnderriized problem of iko 
trndihimnl eharaelrr. Hurh n problem ^hmild 
Hi ale nidderii coinlliionH im In puslonifl, prices^ 
ami lenninnlogy, hut ii fails of ita )uirpQiHi if 
it iyoenmes loo lechnicah 

Tn nigrhm there Imvo l>eon snwicjwful cf- 
forlfl made lo uitroiluep problema In mensura- 
lion nnd applleti arillmnctic early in Mid course. 
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for Iho purnoflc of adding uilcrcal to llic work. 
KfTorU! lo niifl comjncrcial or edon Lille upnli- 
oniloiis of toplca like fncloringt quadratics, 
mul rudlcaU fiava not UoGti ven^ nucccoaful, 
aud the iintnediaUs InLorost in Ihoao eruliiccta 
muHt bo foimd In tlio m&Lhomallcs Involved, 

In llic gnmo olotnGUl, and in llio nsaiiraiiro 
that llio vrork U a noccoiMiry proparaLloii for 
boLh pure and applied mallicTnalica. In 
clcincnlary gconioliry tlioro am JiuTneroua Dppll- 
callons llint linvo Homo flombinneo to rcaflly 
and Uml add a tUilo lornporary [nloroHl lo tho 
fiubjccl, oapGclaUv ^dili begin nora. AVIicro 
a coiirac U (dvrn an gi>ciinoLrlc drawlnfr, below 
or enriy In iTio Idgli sclmol, u Hlllo work In Lho 
Hludy of Ooildo wiiulonn and formal paLlorna 
may profllnbly find pinoe. When a iiupd 
oncQ gelfl Into the aplnt of the Biibjccl, Jiuw- 
evor, Ibc pure aoienca haa alwa^ been found 
Lo bo mom atlracLlvo aiul to afford Lho only 
dubfltaQtlai bnsiH for snliaracLdry work in 
either pure or applied geometry. 

In Ingpitoinolry the range of applied prob^ 
loma 1 b hci great as lo exlrml Into Iho neUla 
gcnomlly rc^ervod for cngineerfi, aatronomers, 
and aLudontB of incchanlca. Tho pjipil lina now 
enough inalvirity so that Iho Bupjily of prob- 
lems is practically unlimited, Dii the olher 
hand, Blnco thU Nuh|oct is goncrally olectlvc. 
malhematica is Htudied for Ua own aake, and 
not only are nctillous applications out of 
l>kcp, but oven real problems arc not bo im- 
portant far the inaltilnlnljig of Iho interest ns 
they ore In Urn lower branohes D. K. B. 

PROCESS^ With the development of 
dynamic oouceptlons of the world, mind, nml 
eooloLy. it became necos&ary to express Iho 
idea of a fluaecsalon of obaiigea In wliloh, in 
Bpito of olmngos, an Identity of character is 
inaintninedj especially if the ehws of changes 
maiiifeals a oharaolerlstio unity of rcsiill. Pro- 
cesii Ih llio Icrm in most general uso lo dcslgiiutu 
this idea. In reccni edueational literature, 
wo find, for oxamplo, mioh phrases as *' educa- 
tive procesu'^ " learning process," and " Uaoh- 
Ing process. In each case there Ib a complex 
Bcdcs of Dliangca lending toward a single, 
effective rosull. J. D. 

800 Activity: Functtion. 

PROCLUS (c. 410-185). —Tho most Im- 
norlanl of the lalor NcoplalonlHls, born at 
ConslanlirioplQ and brought up at Xuuthuii 
ill bycla. lie lalor moved lo AllicnB, where ho 
liecnmc professor of pldlosopliy. IDs chief 
work was lo sys loin a Lino the wholo Fonnonu/cs, 
/fcpiiWk, Timwu&f and CfaiyUiSi and two 
theologlcnl works, ri(/d r^i «ara irXarA»« dcoXovfaf 
(On Theolom/ nccordino to Pl(iUi)t and 
OfoXirYiJri unsfifnieji of TfmhQy)t giving an 
nooaiint of Nooiihitonlsm. lie was llio author 
of a number of hymns lo the Greek dolLioa, of 
astrcinOm\cali WOrKS (Ta-an^rwrn A^rpoyoutKQw 
Oullino of Agronomical Hypotheaesi 
voi.. V — a 40 


and a paraphrase of Ptolcmy^a 
and mnlhofnntical worka (in/ii ir^f>»ar| On 
Me Sphere; and a coJiimcnlary on the first 
book of Uviclid), ProcUia is also supposed by 
flotiic autliorltied Lu have l^cen tho author of 
a number of grammatical works, including 
ooinmonlarles on Hesiod's Works and 
scholia on llomor, a trcatlac on epistolary sLyle, 
and a grammatical chreaLomaliiy 

According to RuUlaii, he also 
wrote fforA x/iurrmriSi', or vlnj'infld- 

veteiom affOinM iho Christ iau^f who ojipoHcd 
Praohifl 08 the Htrong aupporter of pagan ro- 
llgioiiB and ns a " hierophant of all Lite world." 

Hee Krqi»i*atonibii 

RaferAncaD: 

tluiir. J Thu Ltiter Roman Hrtipirt, (CatnlidLlgQ, 
IHHO.) 

Banuva, Jf. T; Huftarif 0/ Chwicai Sekolarahip, \ d\ I, 
(CambHdsc. IDOO ) 

WiitTTAKBii, T> The AwiflahniJitM. (London. 100 J.) 
UeiiKawiiu. F iluiory <v Vol I. (Now 

York, IBUfl ) 

PROCTOR. — Roc UNivEnaiTiEB. 
PROCURATOR. — Soc LTNivEnsiTiKH. 

PRODIGY. MENTAL person, cHpe- 
elally a child, who is capnble, usually wilh 
lillle or no training, of mental performancoB 
out of the ordinary fluch abdity usually 
lakcB Iho dirccUuii of prnrtclcncy in soiiio 
particular menial direction sucli as inalho- 
innlies or iniiBic, Tlie inalhomnlical prodigy' 
1b able to give Urn result of what lo Llic ordi- 
nary person In ncuPB»nrlly a long scrjcH of cnl- 
culalious nlumsi Immediately and wltimut 
much cnlculflUon. Romo of these inatlioinall- 
cid prucllgieu, c.g., have been known lo be able 
Lo tell the day of the week of any date In Ihc 
nnj?L and future by simnlo menial calrulalions. 
aliisicnl prodigies begin lo play variouH in- 
struiuciilfl at early ages and w'ilhoul previous 
training Rtich cnHos are Lo be sharply clis- 
Uiigidshcd from the inerelv precocious clilld. 
Frequently thia nbilily in dfrecUons other tlinn 
I hat In which Lhoy show nuch marked pro- 
riclcncy is not great, and in somo ensos it is 
subnormal. Tho proendous ciilUl, however, 
is apt to bo advanced to a greater degree than 
the normal in general menial enpacily. To 
what oxlciit precocity of Lhln sort ih the result 
of training, to what extent of native endow- 
inent, nnd to what extent iL should bo cn- 
couragod or HUpprossed lire Important oduen- 
llonnl qnestloiiB. In many cases prcooclly 
liUB been present in clilldreii whoso training 
hiiB been out of the ordinary. InvesLlgations 
such ns ihoan of Sully nncf Clnlton Into tho 
rDlallon holwcon nrocculty and gcnluB flCBin 
to show that the view Limt nroconity is usually 
comicotocl with later monlai woakncM or oven 
physical breakdown la incorrect. A larpo pro- 
jiorLlon of Diohd who have ranked ns gonniBcs in 
Inter lifa have been precocious In tliolr montal 
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clovclopmciiL PrccocUy, tli(*rcfun', jh lo lui 
Ai>piiroiiLly welcomed, lixccpl in my far aa il 
may miliUtfl againeL bodily dovdopinciiL. 

E, IJ. O. 

Sou Genius. 

Reforoncfl*?-- 

DoNA-LDHONt H II. Orowlh ty/ the Dfow, pp. 

(London, ISDfi ) 

Mitch iGLb, P REnlhcmuUiiftl Prodlgloj. jlnwr. Jour 

^ Vtvchj\ty\. xvni. \WJ7.np (SI wa. . 

3di«ly, J. OunliJH mid PrococUy, Pop^ ^ci* Mo , 

Vol. XXIX, im, |)|i 100, fiUi. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION — A 
Lcnn which incbiJcs m ica broadral niUliiif'N 
all llial cdiicAl'ujii which liiia dirrrt vnhir n» 
prepnration for profcaHJojinl cnllitig or employ- 
ment ill hie. It JH tlilTorciirmlcd on the nne 
iiaiid Irom llio vocaLioiml educulion which 
rclatca to Ihoac cinpioymonla of aorial Rrmh' 
not recognised aa piorca^ious (see Induhtiiial 
Education), nritl cm the oilier hand from liic 
general or Bo-ciiUeil " liberal ciUicntioii " which 
MS no spec] he praclicni apidienlion in 'view. 
Thia later plinae of tlio aiiojccl ih diaciiHHcd 
under Dio caption Liukhal Epucathi.n. ll 
is ofLcii argued that llie ** liberal rdueiiUnii ** 
of Lho old-lime curriciiiiim cnilege wiw ill 
reality n praresBloiinl cducaUon for the few 
profcaaioiiH iTCoumscd ns ‘‘ hbnrid,” t c. Die 
ininiBlry, mcdleino, and law. Thvi qiicMioii 
is (lisciiHacd in cerlnin of ila nupccUi m Die 
nrtialo on the Collecib, Ameiiican Even in 
Die cAiiier pci led, the centuvien iniiriedijilely 
folio wing Lho llcmiUaaiice» the iMlucaliuu lliaL 
was rccogiiisrd na hherai waa organued for 
ccrtniii chifiaca alone, uml in a hciibo wjia a 
nrofcBaionai cducnUim lor a geiUieiTian ” 
The oiUira Ihcorclicui or Bociologicid AHpecl of 
tlio subject IB dlBCusacd under the cnpDuiiH 
Cui/tuhb, Education 

During Die innelcciiDi ccniiiry the ncone 
of the “ jirofcasioiiH was broadened by llm 
dovolopmoiil of modern Bciencca and Die de- 
mand for an cduciilion which would iirciuire 
for Dm tcciinical oi “ prnrcHaionnI ” e/irccrs 
bfised oil thoin. llonco Lho various liiK^a of 
engineering or leclinicAl educaLion niuoL hn 
added to Llio more rcsLrlcted "learned iiio- 
fcsaiomi’' of a few gcnpraiiona earlier. Tliifi 
breaking down of the linea of leHLrirDuii, linlg^ 
ing Dig older Icnrncd pinfeaaioiiH, linH bafi 
much Lo do with brondiming Llic entire coih 
GC plioii of rdiicnlioii in icceiiL liiiieH, for iL 
has been iicccBaary Lo rccagnisc as lilieral any 
educaLion wliicli wmild prejiiire for Dim* line s 
of Hoeiul aerviee wliieh deinand broad l■llll- 
cnlioiiai pieparaiion. lienee lho ufJiicc-plinii 
of culLiire or of liberal learning as Lhr Ncrviep 
of learning lo Bociid needs Imu reiilaeetl Dio 
narrower conception LhaL iTHtricLed it to ilui 
lines which did not deal directly with nnUerlHl 
tilings. 

The entire subject of profeiteionnl rducuUon 
tlnia fall a into a vaiieLy of fields treated, each 


under iia prnjier heading, it hrinR no longer poo- 
siUli' ti> eimwiilrr U eiDier then re li rally or pme.. 
lictiHy iM a unified jihiuar In be rliffprejUinred 
from all niherst, or oa merely the applirnVion 
of one Lyijcof cducaLian in min leanuxl grmj|i, as 
that of Vhis mimsiry. Thej^^ ^ anmiw aapn are 
Lruatnd uml nr. Law, KnurATinN roii; Misui- 
CAL Education; T^cvinical Edli-atidn; 
Thkdiaichcai. Eiii’i^ation. I'nrioUN nihrrgjio- 
cial phn^ of edueatum itrn aU« lo innhulrd, 
perhapa as auUi^idiary Icj lluiie mnin grrnips. 
Among thean nii* Aiiku i i.Ti wal EurrATitin; 
Dental Kni'CATins, Kui i atkik, Acadisaiic 
Ktupy of; VnAiiMAi-fiLTii AL Kdu cation ; eui. 

PHOFESStONAL ETHICS.-' ftee Teacd- 

INQ AS A I'lKlFEMllJN 

PROFESSOR - The innjinbrnl of a cliair, 
endowed or nDitTWiM* rMnbliDieil and mnin- 
Lninnl, in ii particular siibjeri in n university 
or riillc^e i bo usi* of llin liDe itt of into in- 
trcuhirimii in llm luRlorji of uiUMTalira In 
Lint im*dioval |H*nfxl the irnoH MusUt, Doclor, 
Aiul l*/ob'wur wen* Hynonymoun, but dhiino- 
tuiiiN ill Dimr uki* wen* Hrndnidlv iimdr Ho at 
rbim mo^Mfer WTW iiwlI in Die fniuUiuji of 
Diuology, iiiedicirir and arts, prufe^rior fre^ 
quriUly, and durtor rnrclv. At Jlnlngna Dm 
teaiilierM of law aneMvd Die lilh*, dorbrrrrf, and 
HoiiieDiiieH pfo/riojprca or r/omiVii, rrtrily nipi/iV 
/ri, and thin usage was (raiiitf erred in Paris, 
wJiere a dvcior ineiiiit lui n fide il ilocLor of 
cnnoii law A similar iliHiiiiclion W'as made 
uL (iKftird m tlu* rifUTUtb ceiuurj, Dm title 
fb^or ln*iiig iised in Die nulKTicir fnniiliea, 
mid ttrnffiitUr in arts iilul graiiiiiiar In Cler- 
iiiiiny and Hrotlnnd Mubjeefa went in ntlnlinn 
or by lot to the Hegciit innstera until ]inriieiibir 
aiiljjecta began lo be r4Nairicti'd la upreinlmt 
leacjierH • a deveUi|iiiirnL rmrlu'cl in CieriiiBiiy 
by Ibo goveninieritnl eiHluwineiil of rlmim for 
public lecUircB, ami ill Scptlriiid In llie eigbl- 
eeiith ceiiliiry Ihrougli the grow ing rxteiit and 
Heopi* of eneb siiliji'ct. At Oxford Lady 
Margaret, inotlier of llriiry Vll, in Mt)7 en- 
dowed Die fiml chair, the Margaret Proferiaor- 
Bhip of Divinity This wan followed by ibo 
oiulowninil of Hi-giiiH iirfifi^HJ^orsbiiw at each 
of Die KiiiverHitieH of Oxfurd and ('iiiidiridge 
in diviiiil}'. eivil law, tdijiiir, Hebrew and 
(iieek ft ia probrihle Dial n fiirDirr cxleiiitiriii 
of the Lena to rbuirH in ntlier faiuUiea rc*- 
siiltrd from lliiNie eudowiiielda. '^I'jierr ia 
as a rule hul one jimreMoreliiii in rarb aubjeet 
nt Oxford and riunbnilgi*^ and aubunliualci 
iiiHtnieLrirH In aubjeeln in wliieb llirri* ia nlii iidy 
a profesHor or in mibjeilrt ivbieh an* not re- 
gardi'd jin of HuRieieni iinpiirlaiiet* for a apeclal 
cbiiir linve Iht* Lille of renderis ur leclurorfl. 
A nimllnr praeDee prevnilH In Die newer iiid- 
verauleH, where there is imunlly but one pro- 
fcB.Hor in each aubjeel, aLlicr leaclirrs being 
called leclurorfl. Tim cuatoin in I’raiice in 
much the aniiu\ 
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In fiormany am) Frarirr llm UUo of pro- 
frKflor IH ttlBn ffiveji la floiiii! IcKchorti in kccdiicK 
[try ticlicio1« mid Fioinrtiriic^ in iinrinal itdiuolH. 
Such n lillc Ifl ai4 a nilo in (jrrniany mrrrly 
Ijcalowcd hy cnurlrsy. In llnly niitl Spain 
Icni^licro of clcnirjitiiry nclioola, bnili iii'^n and 
womrn, arc called iirnfp«Rorii, In UrciiL llriL- 
aiu and Irrlaiid Lhc lille ia ^ iiivnrinlilv to- 
fiLrlcLed io Uio lutldcm uf univcntily cTinint. 
cxcrpl for ila ^rAluiLouB uxn hy Lcodirm niul 
jjcrrdnnrrfi of jin[Uiliir nrU BUch nn ju((d>l'Kp 
plircjiciliJKv, ImxiiiK, dnriciiiK, cLc. 

Nou'linri', pcrlinp}}, m the tltlo of profeoflor 
more Inoiicdy uMcd Uion in Llir Unitcrl Sirilra. 
and Lhin filmiio hna been Inruoly ciicuiirnKcd 
hy JiumbcrH of rducjiUcMifil iiiHLiLuliuiiH i^lncli 
dcHirr lo Inv claim lo a hlglior alaliia Unm they 
doar^rvo. In Momo [larln of tlir cuiiiilry I lie 
LUle ia pnpuliirly applied lu any man roinirnLed 
with ciluculion work of any kind ur grade 
While Uki arrcigafioii nf the llile lo cleiiiralary 
and Hoeomlnry arlioola ia mcTely a popular 
uaftRe, 1 1 IH in many emirfl oflirially iidopled 
liy ntirnnil HelinulH, And il iierliapa followH, 
nnUirjilly, from Lite luoat* uho of the lenn college 
or univeroity, Llial llui nuiiihur of No-ralird 
irofcHHorHliipfl. iniyiiig in niiiiiy criaeii unlnrieH 
oi^er than eiemenlnry Nrhoola, in innenaed, 
C!aiinn|t Lo the rerogniml iftatiluLioiiH fur higher 
cdnralJon the iiiohI striking feiiuirefi In ncimeii- 
eInLure of Die iiiPlrurDng ninifr nre tlio aradn^ 
Unikfi williin ihti nink of profeo^iori Tlieiui 
vary from Iho pimple naaiBlniil profeMor and 
nrofminr Lo naHiNiaiiti inljnnrl, iioHoriate, aet- 
Ing, mid regular jirofeoHor and lepiiirera wiUi 
llui Lille of jirofi^or Them U a growing 
Umrlenty lu red nre ihe luimher of grgdea iiud 
noL lu make igdnrv ileiiendent on jirtmioimn 
and griule, proviiled eflirienl work oh u Hehuinrp 
leiirluT, or aflinlrdalrntnr iei heing done. 

See (hiiLgoK, AMKJtU'AK: ('AMinumiBp 
ITnivkiimitv ok; Oxpoiid, ITniveiibity or; 
and the Hediomi mi lIiaiiEJi Eium'Ation m 
Fiianok, EuurATifJN IN': (IfchMANV, Fiujoa- 
TioN in; and Italy, ICnucATiaN in; Univkk- 

filTY 

PROGRAM, DAILY. — See Rciiool TiIan- 

AQKMENT. 

PROGRAM MAKING, — Hoc SciicinL Man- 
AOBMKNT. 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES —The Lerh- 
nlcnl Irrni iineil In deNignate idl the PlmlleH 
nITered In n given uriiool Lo he difilinguiHhed 
from (I) Die eurriculuin, iiinining Die grmi)i 
ofalndleH w yule j I mil rally arranged tor nny pninl 
or groU|i nf pupilx; and (2) Iho rnnrae of 
Rtiirly, iiinAitinir Iho nminUly, rpinlUy, ami 
moLiiml nf work in any given auli|nel of iiv- 
HlriicLioii Thin difTerenlialion of lerniH waa 
adopted liy Lhe C*ominilleo on f’nlloge Kn- 
iranee UerjuirementH of llio Nallnmil ICdnca- 
lion AiuoeiaLlon in INUO. 


tSee PoLLEOK REQUllIKMENTf) FOR AdMIS- 

hion; School Manaukment. 

PROGRAM, SCHOOL. — Sco SenooLMAW- 
aoement. 

PROGRESS. — The enneepDon nf progrcM 
may perliapH be beat deniinl llirougli conipari- 
Bou with Hiieh leniiH hh develo^imeni, evohiUnn, 
growth (f/e)' Like Diem il involves the idea 
uf aaeriea of chniigeB wJiich have a cuinulalivo 
direcLinii, in which llie earlier niemljem do not 
merely Hurremler their place Lo Die later but 
have a certain contiiiinly with them, ho that 
all taken logcllicr form the Inatory of one cliar- 
acier or siihjeel The idea of progiTBa dilTerfl 
ill explicitly connoliiig chiinge toward a inoro 
dcHiruhlc Hliile of alTnira, something higlicr, 
lietLcr, more jierfecL. It aiao aiiggOHU, if it 
does mil explieilly nffinn, lliaL conaciouH in- 
lenlinri niul elTcirt iday hohic part in bringing 
ahmiL Die improved enjulitioa. Ancient (Ireek 
plnloHO]iliy waa fiiiidhar with Lhe cniioepLion 
of evolniion oh applied both lo organic life and 
to the wurhl ill general, Jl lacked, however. 
Die idea of iirngrewi, C'haiigCH wero ronceised 
either oh forming nil emllcHH cyelicrd round 
of paoHage away finiii and mluni Ui lln‘ Hiimo 
Htule of affriira; nr ria evidence of a certain 
fidliiig away from true, or eternal, being, with 
IiOHaibly aoine ritteinpl Lo reliirn Lu the moro 
lerfiTi Hlnle fruin which n Inpee lintl uccurrrd. 
lilt Ihia iinproveinent WAH not prrigrcHH liul 
repuvery of a jirhii nlate. Medieval Ihmighl 
wjia loo dniiiinalcd hy Die cnnrepliijii of Die fall 
of limn, uf a recovery nr re(leiii)ilum effeeLetl 
Lhnmgh Hu]wruuiuri\i ngeneiea and invulving 
nil iilUiiiaLe vuilent rlealiuclion of all thlngHj 
111 entertain Die c(inee]iiion of iinigreaH 

A great pint of the pernmiii'nl Hjgninpiiiiro 
nf I'VaiieiH Hhcdii in the rlearneHH ainl forrn 
with which lie iiMiierted holh the neeii and I ho 
pciriNihiliLy nf progreHH, to lie brought about 
Diroiigli a HcieiiDIu! knowledge of imtural cnn- 
(litifiriii niid inking efTert in invenliunM di- 
rected hiwiird niiieiioraDiig Die lot of nnm. 
The result wna a nidical change in the coiicej)- 
lion uf lhe inemiing of wiiula and of the power 
of knowledge. Wauls in Lliu alaLio pinlosojihy 
linrl alwaya homi IreaU^rl na evidence of de- 
firieiiry and hiiperferiion, mere abHcnce of 
true being. Now tliey were iiicroaBiiigly 
treated iia the clynmuie, molivo forces of iirog- 
reiw — a imiut of view which foinid ti clniwlc ox- 
iireHHioii first in Die enrlal philoaDphy of Adam 
Hnuili and then of iho iiLlliiarinn hciiooI. I'lic 
objerl nf knowledge w’nn no longer taken to 
be Die fluid raiiHe (r/.e.), a HliiLio ]ierfecDoii, but 
prntlue.ll VC nr enieicriL ennaeu, a knowlecigo of 
which wduU) cniiiile prcviHion of and n(k])tnlloii 
to future condllinmi mid, in many casea, do- 
lihernlc cmilrol of Die iiicntiH of reaching oiida, 
The iiieelmmriil point of view of inodorii 
Hciencc ih Ihiia partly the fifTaprlng, partly Iho 
RC]iire,o,of the growing imporlniicc of Dio notion 



PROQYMNABIUM 


iniOKUNC'tAT[ON 


of progroBA, Th<j philoaopliy of clghtociiLh 
oontiiry oiiliglilontncnl wnn nniinalod llirouf^iw 
out by Gonoontioun of tho proBpoct of tho in- 
ciofinUo proiDotibiliLy of mail, Comlitlonfl 
tliAt had provioiiBly been rcffardcd iia incvitiiblo 
AooDjopammciila of Ibo human lot, poUlicitl 
doimoliBnij aubJocUon of ma^cH to inliallocliinl 
autliorlLy, alokucaa and poverty ^vorc roKurdod 
Ha duo to lYian’fl Ignoranoo and luck of froodorn, 
And as HUTO to pnsa awny with tho arowlh of 
doloiiflo, and with ooonomia nnd noiitlcaifrocdoiTi* 
Wliiio ono rcfluil won on oulbrenk of ulopiiia 
Mul mUlciudivl BGhomci! of all kincU, anaccliUtie, 
ooinmunialia and BocinllBlic, iiovorlheloas wo 
owo to tliifl movcinont of tlioolghUcnUi cenlury 
our prcaont almost roligious faith In llio need 
of progroBa and ia Lho possibility of making Jl 
tho nilnig pYinciplo of Uvvmnn alTmrH. The tcHpx 
offoct of Llio idea of continual amelioration 
upon education haa been very great. Tlin 
matonala and methods rcciuircd in a progreBsivo 
Bocloly differ profoundly from Llioso apiiro- 
prialo to a staLioimry Bocioly, Shico prog- 
l oss la nob au Loin alio but roquirca trained 
intolligQUCQ and forceful character, iirogteaslvo 
sociotiea depend for tlieir very oxlsloncu upon 
cdiicatioiml leaourcos Moreover, tbo con- 
(liLiona that arc favorable to progress are also 
favornblo to Lho rrlcaso of energy from tim 
rcatiieVions nf cubLoitib und eonvention; ami 
only tliioiigli cdiicnLlon can the forces ihim bcL 
froQ bo Bafuguarded nRiiiiial undirootod niitl 
destrucLivo maiiirofltatlon. J. D. 

PKOGYMNASIUM.— Tho inooinpHo or 
six-year cbiBsical sclmol of Lho (lonnnn Stales. 

See Qeiu(a.n\', ISnucmoN in, 

PROMOTION, — See OnADma anp Tjio- 

AIOTIQN. 

PROM 9 TIOW BY SUBJECT. — A melhod 
of proniolion dovisccl to avoid llio rotnrdntioii 
of bright pupils by ilio jncclmiiicnl orgniii^iition 
of gratlod schoolsj espacmily when proinollon 
ia by full cIjibsoh only at (Icrmite ponotls. 

See GUADlMn AND PllOMoTlON, 

PROM OTIO N OF TEACHERS, — Sea 

TBAcnenB, TriAiNiNa op, in Seuvicb. 

PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS. —A 
form of trsL instiLuLcd in an attcnipL to datcr- 
mlno Um aalavy oC UachetB on Bon\o other 
baslB iJiaii lliat of IcngLii of sorvico, so common 
ill our Ainorican olLics, and llioBa-cnllod cIubs- 
room ciTicicnoy.” Such LcbUj or cxmiilimtiona, 
arc attoinpty to add to boLli length of nei vico 
ami cVaBBTDOin cfiiciency n IcbV di proIcaBional 
growlli, us mejiBurod by n, written or oral 
oxnnilnaLion, or both^ or lho pioparatlou of a 
bIioi'L essay or Llicsm, on some pcdngacioal 
question or book. Such ci^nniinnlioiia hnvo 
boon iiiBlitulcd in Bosloiij Paterson, NJ,; 
Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri j Now York 


Oily; Lincolin NrbrOfikn, Raginnw, Mklugan; 
Springnold, Oliio; and Waflhinglon, DO. 
amnng larger olLle<^, and abo In n number nf 
smanor cHiea. Thesio cxamljiallotm are nlwayir 
in aildiLlon to Lho uauelI s^^rvloe, yenn?, micj 
eliLHaroom aupervUloiv rrportu, ami oommonly 
iiieludo oxaifiinatlaivs hi Kn^kh, aotnftlitnv^ 
In otlior neadcmic aubiert^, and ujiually In 
nrofi^ional renditig, olmorviiUoii, or rtu^ly, 
Alnny 0 U]>orinUsnclciit^ feel that they have 
r<»n tiered vnluaVilp eervirn, but lho Irflehora in 
UiDcillra where Iht^ have been InaUUiind 
Imvc gGncmlly looked upon them ydUi but 
litMc favor, nnd in jsomo nlie^ limy have oppiily 
nnd vigpmusly uppoiscatL Ihein, E P, C\ 

See T«ACJiefiB, Tjuikikci op, in Bjsnvica. 

Adfarmcfli. — < 

LownX, (‘has. IL TA«s V Hup^rinf^d^u 

aruf l^rindpnU i*M Ot^ TrtHJiXfiff and Pte^mMionnl 
fmprapiftneni c/ fAtty TrUirAtfra (7ill Vrar-tWwita, 
Piifi I, NnU Hoc. Htuily of ^uiralfau, IMIm j 
nuEoiumi. W C Agefii^fM for IAj iti/tpfitwsmiffil of 
Tfochm in U. N. 11 ur, Edun., HuihsAin 

No. IDll 

PRONUNCIATION^ ENG U9H, — Differ- 
nncoa in pmiiuricinlian are inevliable; tlirir 
tlrgrce dcpcneki upon llio dc^grre of aeparnlian 
ill time, pineo, nnd cireuirmlanrea of nny two 
nponkcra. No two persona proiiounre oxacMy 
alike. When divrrgenriea Ihem- 

Bolvca ivith semo lornlity fprortnrialLHiiin), pr 
depart from rccogni^rd DrIurnU'd inmge (\’uh 
garUiriB), Lhoy become uiincrcplnhle, Among 
any group of nooiilu where InLercniirsc is 
coiiBlant, IV ingri tieRire of uiilioriuiiy wdt 
renuli, and LIiub a aliimitirfi of proiiunHatUm 
will lie CBtabUsliod Huch it Klaudard, arising 
among cducnled people, will bo recorded na 
ail lho ri tali VO. 

But I’higlish is npukon in Loo wldo n terri- 
tory for any one Renter of culture, In inrsent 
I'rOndiUona of hvLercovirao. to extend its lii- 
fluonca over llio whole, and hence there can 
he no one nuLliontiiLive nintidartl of promui- 
ciatinn for all Eiiglisli-ii]ieakinK people. Even 
ill ICnglniid, reliillvely sinnll os ilic cuiinlr^' is, 
phono Li rill JIB find Home diHieiiliy in ciiooBiug 
which, of varying vuliies, ahull ho accepted nn 
lUc iicirmiil vowel in cerUui words. In lha 
Uniteil iSLales New EiiRlund influence was 
formerly dDiniuAiiL; but, willi Lho filling u]i nf 
llio MissjHslppi bn si II and tho Fur Weal, Ihc 
weight uf populiiLioii and ciI iiiflncnce Jiuir 
Hhifted wcfllwaid, and BUminrd American 
EiigliRh nnw la rather n usage free from lho 
pi'oiiannped pccullimtlrfl of any one Recrieii. 

Ill Kngiand, South KngllJili (NFng) uaauo 
(wllli which New Kiiglniul visage in llie innin 
ngrceii) ia geiieraiiy asHuiTiDd lo i>ei Llie alnTid- 
nrd. Some di/Tcreiioca lielwccii MKng nnd 
iirQvalUug American (largely aUa North Kug- 
liah) pmiuiiiciiuion are Lheai*: (M A nioro 
marked dlphLiiniiglznlioii in SlCng nf the long 
from and back vowels, i: n; o: u. (Byrnboli 
from tho InLcrnaLional Pliouctio Alplmbot) ; 
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tig. “ meid, rwlc « nouL, otc. (2) 

In SEiig, o beforq r \a ^vncrally opon " (iia 
In lord\\ e g. nuri, fl/ori/, more, cLc , bccoino in 
SEng ii-»: I, gliJ: n, mo®, or mo: , otc . wIicfcilb 
I n Aincricu, in Llieac tiiid many worda fllto IhoiTi, 

Q '' olcwc " 0 (no in no/e) \n Iho usunl Hoiliid, 
(3) In SEng Uiorc is loos of r boforo a coriaonniit 
or A pauBQ (common in Now England and Hits 
Son III also); eg. Iici: d, po: I Aard, port. 
Goiiorally In America a nciiiml o and oficn a 
trace of r appear, oa licio'd, poirt. (A) Nol, 
odd, whal, waler, rcprcaonl a largo cIobb of 
worda Llial In HEng Iiavo a vowel close to ilia 
nu In oii^ub/', buL Uio majorllv of people in 
America make llm sound ti, with iid dlflrreiice 
botwonn a and o In father and bother. Ameri- 
can dicllannrioa, liovvcver, atill ooBlga lo llin 
vowel of ilieao words Ihe SEnc value (5) In 
SEng the vowel of poMR, poALoath, half, nun/, 
aranl, chance, do , is a ivs in joVier. In Amer- 
ica tlio Usual sound is m ns In bad: In New 
England cL is beard, bul not univcntnlly. Somo 
speakers In bolU eounlrics, wisliing to avoid 
belli Cl and ip, soinul llic words willi an inter- 
mediate vowel, near that of French pri/fc, but 
lonp. This pronunclalioni Lhouf;1i distinctly 
arliflclal In origin, and not widespread, is 
simporlcd by Anicrlcaii tiidloiiaricB. (0) In 
SEng, Afire, nir, there, etc , have a very open 
0 , a sound bclwocn Iho vowel of bed niid tlint 
of bfid, followod by neutral ci; bi“, •*, iJe®, etc. 
Tho flcniiul is heard In Now Knalnnd alaoi and 
of Qounio from Now Kiiglarid-lKirii Bpcnkoni 
elsewhere; tho more usual American pronun- 
ciation Is Hint with tlio vowel of And, bul 
longer, ns bio: o^ icio"*, etc. 

In all tbcflo eases SEiig usage may In ilino 
Bprend over nil Enginiul; but soma of tho ex- 
treme {^Eng peculinrities, such ns the " long 
open o (j‘, the vowoi of iaud) set forth by 
flome Englinh phoneticians us tho " ntaiiflnrd 
English vowel in pure, sure, lure, etc. (ns If tho 
words wore pj/fue, sha\o, Igaw). are not likelv 
lo bocoiiio established auUklc of England. 
Tlielr English acccptaiico would only widen 
the (livorgenoQ of usage in England from that 
of Ollier Engliah-Bpcaking countries. 

Common to normal English overywhoro is 
Iho roducUon of all unstreasad vowels Lo either 
Uio neutral o, or (more rarely) a lowerod 
" short 1." EncUtlo words mny sufTcr further 
risducLion; e.g. hUA may be hoard os \\m, Imx, 
03(, or liecognliioii of the eonatant pres- 
ence of tbcBD Ho-callod *• ubsciire " vowels Is 
not goiicrnl, however, becauso maat people nro 
hypnntixod by tho coiivontlona) Bnelllng Into 
Ihinklng lliat they give tho vowels soiiie iii- 
dlviflual quality; they think they say fort- 
Jiinot (foWuno/fl), propnii-itors (propric/ora), 
when liioy really say fo^tfonlL, pr^iprainlox. 
Tho iironuiioiatiori of individual words Is 
materially aiTected by the stylo of delivery, 
which varies from that of ramd familiar ooii- 
vcrsaLlon to that of tho proieaalonal clovu- 
llonlst.'^ Noitbor funiishoa eUmlard English; 


Iho aUndnrd should be sought in tho careful 
canvcrsnlional bIvIg of educated peoplo. Tho 
pedniiUc should be avoided willi the slovenly. 

At prcBcnL Imrdly moix! than incidental at- 
Icntiun Ih given Lo Die leaching of English 
prniiuiicinLloii in llio gchonlH. Tiicrc is moro 
or less work in whul is culiocl phonics/' ImiL 
the baais of this work h rarely phonellc. 
Tho Attempt is made generally wilJi ordinary 
spellings, and conibhies j^elliii^ with proiiuii- 
cinllon. 1‘lio current reform in moiiorn Inii- 
ungo teaching, which throughout Europe Is 
aulrig nil living langungo study upon prelim- 
inary inaslcrin^ of s|iGecli>BOUndB on n ijlioiietlo 
basis, is beginmng to n fTecL incLiiocla in kinder- 
tfurlcn nnu primary inslrucllon in I'iiiglisli. 
The Du1« method in ICiigland lins aroused in- 
terest; and siinilur work in Australia is do- 
Bcribed by John Smyth in A Guide to a Modem 
Infant lioom (hlclbounie), The usunl inctliod 
III American schools is tlie so-called " family " 
word nictlujd, peinpllficd in inline roiis^ texL- 
bouks The chief need is Ihoraiigh training of 
kimlergnrteri and primary leaclicra by means 
of adef|imto courses in phonetics, ns at prosciit 
required in nil Hcotch nncl urged in nil EngllBli 
Lmuiing Bclioola for teachers. Very llltio of 
sueh work is on yet alteinpled in tlio United 
Slates Thorougli work of this kind, eapo- 
cially if ii preciNO and clear phofiolic DlpliabeL 
IB employed, will do mort' tluin anything else lo 
bring nbdut an apnroxijiiQlcly uni form Bliindnrd 
prniiiiiieiutiuii or English, 

With llio growing impnrlanoe of plionetics 
M tho basis of language instruction, it socmii 
only a question of Limo when a flciciilirio nho- 
notie alpliabcl, such ns the liuernntioual ^or 
Bume similar alphabet, will )ii> In general uso 
ill aU Eiignsh-npcakiiig cnunlrics, ns already 
on the coiuinoiiL of Europe, for iiurposen of 
phonetic Bludy and as a promt neiatioii key. 
In 601110 larger dielionarica for general use, rm 
The Oxford Dteiionarj/ in hhiglniid and llic 
jShifir/ord Dictionnry in America, n sdeiiLirid 
rcprcsciiLalion of pronuncinlion ivili be found, 
Autliorilativu slatemeut of the present fuels 
of English proiiiiiieiniioii appenm in hooks 
varying from tho somcwlml advanced treat- 
ment of Sweet lo tho con Bervii Live view of 
Rlurni. American English is described by C. 
II. Orandgent in Die A''qucrcn ^procAcri. II 
(I80S) n.c.^. 

See l>irrinN.AmBa; ENOLiun UsaaE:; Laj^- 
OUAOK, EnuLIOII: PllONETICs; SL'lSliLlNa AUfJ 

HI'KLIJNC} ilRKOflM. 

AefflreAqoRi'— 

JoNisjij Daniisl. Thfl Proaurififaf/oii of Sngitih, 
(c ‘ninbriduo, 1000 ) 

BinsLoaN, K. In prufaeo lo irebalcr'a K&o Inters 
n<ifi4iri4l /^rcnoMura. (Karlnsnclil. 1010.) 

Hronn, Juiiak. rAMolo^fe, Vcl, I, pU 3. 

(LrlpKla. IROil.) 

Tiigkah, C^alvik. til prrrnra io The Naa Sinndnrtl 
Dietiannfy. (Now York, 1012.) 

For IiirLlior rcrorcncoa soc iindcir PnomifTicB; also 
uniloT Bpsllimo, Tbachinq op. 
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pnOOF. — Seo Demonatiiation; Evi- 
dence; Opinion; Tilutil 

PROOF, METHOD OF. — acc Rbdib- 
covBiiv, Method op. 

PROOFS. — Sec CiiECKB on Computation. 

PROPORTIO N. — Sco Ratio and Pno- 

POriTION 

PROPOSITION. — Aceortling to one acliool, 
a prop OBI Lion IB Lhc linguMUc form in whicli 
Llic lotticnl funeLion of judgment is cmhntlicd. 
AccurcTing to niioLlicr Bcliogl, it la lhc loglcAl 
fom in wliieli the jjayclioloKical riincUoii of 
judging iiequirca nn objocLivc logirnl bIilIuh 
I n either caac, n propoBilioii ia regarded 
occupying the poBilion of the primary comploLr 
unit of kiiowledRC, lying bctwoni lIip term or 
concept, on one hand, and reasoning or conflccu- 
Live cliacourBc, on lhc other, A propomlion 
IB the asflortiori of a relation, poBilivc or negn- 
Livc, bct\v^cc)i objccU, It making no diflcToncD 
hb Lo the logical olmractcr of tlie propoBiUon 
whether Ihoae objrctB are physical, mental, or 
mathematical elements, or complex snciiil and 
luBlorical In the tradillounl Arialote^ 

liaii BclioinCj cycry proiiosiLion eoiiamla of a sub- 
Jocb, that about whicli aomeUung is anscrlrd, 
and a prediento which afTirmu or dcjileaBamc- 
thing of tUo auhjcQt. Modern logiciana gnuT- 
ally Agreo that Llio Bubjcct^predioalc form in 
not csacniial Lo A proposllion, ninrkiiig npeeiiU 
lAilty of the Aryan group of lAiiguagcs rallirr 
tlmii a fundnineiitAl lagical property. In nil 
ovlateiltml propoaitioiiB, however, as diaLinpl 
from Lhoflo whicli asaerL simply a univorwiil 
aouiicdtloii of olumenlH without lefereiien to 
whcLhor the cIcinontH conneclrd nre llmin'ieiveB 
taken lo Gxistj it may ho Raid lit At there lunst 
always be a logical subject, UAnicly, the exial- 
enco denoted l)y Lhc relation aaserled in the 
|iro|)oailion Tliia BiibjecLjiowevcv, need not 
be cllUcr LUg paycUoloRvcnl or the guammalu'nl 
subject, and need not even appear in the prop- 
oaitioiTL na a imftuiftUc form. Pi cihcttUrni is then 
the entire (lualiricaiion whicli ib roferred Lo the 
Gxistancc in question. Aside from the div 
lliiclioii of nmnimliva and negaUve proposi- 
tiou3, the moat iinporlant clisiiiicLioiiB are the 
univciaal and the particular, tho former being 
hypoLhcLjcal, aflaertlng a relation between 
GonditionB irrcBncctivc of the exislencc at any 
liiiio or place of Iho conditions ho rdaled, and 
the latter nBsertiiig one ur more tilings to 
which the relalitm applies. 

For cduoatiunnl puipoBea, the InlcresL at- 
laohing to the topic of propoHi lions has to do 
wlLli tho Imporlanco for limuglit niul kiiowl- 
edgo of cxtdiclL Btatemenl and farmulatloii. 
All thiukmg InvoWca almlt' action, but llua 
abfllractioii cvnporaLoB into vngueneBs and 
ambigulLy iinIcHB fixed and held before the mind 
by moans of a term (tj.y.) so that it iiiny bo re- 


ferred to some situnLion, that is to «ay, Jniide 
concrete through application It is the liiiiciian 
of a proposirmn thim lo fix ami anjdy ideiin 
otlicnvjBe VHgue and fiuclualing iVliiJe lhc 
import niiee of propositions or formal sLnLrnirnlA 
hna been often wrongly luideratpnd, through 
failing to see the need of an enipirifal Milualinn 
out 0 ? wliieh a mcnnin|^ or idea emerges nnd 
to which it is applied, it Is none lhc leas iriie 
that the alntlng. tho holding and defining, 
Cuiieiion is alwululely imUs^mn^nlile lu any 
ndcrpiiile acquisition of knowledge. ^V^l|le 
the jiarliriilnr form of words in which ilm net 
of holding and BlJiting m expreioird may be 
more or Iran nrlntrory, the function of rrvirw- 
ing, Biiniinnrizing, nnd bolding logeilier Is in- 
diFipensnlilc, even to the carlieal and cruel rat 
opera tioiiH of knowing J. IJ. 

PROTAGORAS (r -lfl.S-411 ii r - The 
flrHt and greatest of Ihe Sophmts. wlm won a 
high reputation aa a learher nnd jibiloHopher 
at ALhetm and in Sirily. His iiiHlnirtlnna 
were iio highly valued jw a prejiaraliuji for 
public life LIml princely fees were pnid for 
them. AUhough llie wiirk of PnilnRoras mid 
the HophisU Itas been Neyrrcl> rrllicnu'rl, it ranks 
in impoTlanrr along with tUivl of ibt? Uiininn^ 
IbLr nnd Ihtj ]*mryrlopi rllNln llm philcisoiihy 
was agnuslic and its cffecL w'na lo destroy I lie 
intellecLual fuiiiulation of pnl>lhelam aiul ]ire- 
piire the way for the leiirliuigH of Hneralrfl niul 
the Hiolca Ife lina been regnrrlcd ’is the origi- 
nator of the seienepH of lo^ir, fddlolrJgy, nnd 
grinriiiinr, and the distiiieiinn nf gnidrra nnd 
inuodH IN nltrilmtcfl to bim Ilin rhlrf works, 
of wlilcli only a few rriigmenlN rrmain, were 
On Truth and On (ftr OmlM, W, It, 

See tSnrillHTH; (illKKiK, Akc'iicnt, ICUUCA- 
TIDS IV 

noforancDs: - 

SjKli.mi. 1^ 7'hr pff^Sttcrnhr PhiioAoi^rra. (I^ndon, 
IHXI ) 

Vunniw Ifiatonrnof Phttfisophv nn llir fkiplOuLa 

PROTESTANTISM, — See llEVonMATiON 
and Education. 

PROVERBS — The piUiealinnal iiiiporUiu'o 
of proverbs after Ihu lime cjf tlie Renaiasjiiire 
wna based nn their use by nncienl wrllers, c a 
AristoLle, Chrysimins, {'lea nl lies, Pliilnrrh, 
ThcopliraaluH, .SuulaB, Plato, King iSohimoii, 
" tlio gniveat aenaLmn, the grealent emperurfi, 
the iiiflpired pen-men nf sarrerl ornrles^^ Fi- 
nally, the example of Chriwl w ns cited Tims 
for Hubjecl inalLer the prnwrli wpia regnnleil 
na a tjTc of precept, iimf lhc virUii‘of iIiIb kind 
of Lrjiolilug VivcB Biiya ia Uml "everyhody can 
Boon con them and hear tliein in iiiincl.’' The 
educational imnortanre alt ar bed in iimverlifl 
may be judged iiy the large uuiidvrr nf edi- 
lioiiH nf Erasmui* (o y ) Aih(fin and Apoph^ 
thcgmnln In John Ileywoiul conipnaed 
II popiiliir work entitled A Diaioguc contcymnff 
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the number of effecludt praecrb^s in the English 
Uiunge, nnd in Ilia Prefnee, liu BlnlcH ihrir u^o; 
" And Llicir w'liLcnccfl includr rki gone! a rmcli, 
Thalf AlmnaL In all Ihingfl ^nod Ipsitonfl Lhry 
UjilcIu'* Thu moHl impurlanL aclinnl iuxLhnok 
of proverba wim Liml df John CInrko {q.v ), in 
10 jO. U tfl founded avowedly on ErAamim' 
Ada^ifi, bul Clarko Jicil only dwells upon the 
procepUial vnluo of proverlw, but aluo rcipirdH 
Lhom oA eanociftlly prnllLable” to aeliofara 
for AiuinluK cloKnnrVp auldimiiy and vnrieiy 
of Ihu liMl c^tpreafllona '' U waa on Lhia around 
that Cliarlea floolc o ) reeominendocl Iheir 
Mae, in Ilia Afric Dimtifcry nj ihc Old Arl of 
Toachng ^iehoal. negidra I’IntHmua, Reufluer'a 
A^rribnhi and I^ycoatlicnca* Apophlhignuila 
(155o) were widely used for Lnlin, and for 
(ircek Llie colleclion by Powirhua (IflO.'S) 
(Sec OnATm^^p ScruKiL ) Clarke aUlca iho 
pGdnf(of(lcAl line of ]iroverl>H lo he, ‘‘ for the 
maalor U» muse hla Beliolnhi every day Lo 
reiKuvt II heafl nr two and inlerprcL ihein aiul 
nppose lifA srholanr tlicreinj or rauwe one 
boy on a form to appose and nak aiifilher 
Thiia will liolb Lcaeh and n^mind them of all 
lDArnin][(, lilfilnry, nml anUmilty; and be a 
aynonHiH of innsl uaeful and uelialilful naasnKea 
in llieir whole life " lie offlrma Unit the 
bonellL of aucli practice will anon bo found to 
bo incredibly preat ” Tlio number of colicc- 
Lions of proverbtt for pur|KMica of the school or 
Acliolars was Giiormous, nncl In the IcnchInR nf 
all hnj^uiiues (f e not merely batin and Cireek) 
the provcrli played a Kreat part in IhoaixLecntli 
and aovcnteeiith ceaturir^i. 11 aeon apokr of 
Did hii^li value of roJlcelJnna of a rule shorL 
SenUnpeB. and Cowley (7 0 ), in Ids solieme 
for lliti Advancement of Learningf tliinka that 
tiic proRresB of mitural flcimce would be helped 
by the collection of acattered little proverbs 
amoiiKst the ancient poets. F. W. 

Kiif«r 4 nc«i; - ' 

Clahkh. Joiik. Preface to tlio Parami^davia AtsqI^ 
Lalina^ 1030. IMscuftaea Uic imUirr of n rroverbi 
lU iinefulnrssi for ilia GfAinTiiar Beliool 
LbaW, Y H Cof/«cf/Jrui ' - CoUeeltoM of 
^ (FngflHli «od Forrlfin) (iMniUfU, 1002^100^ ) 
tlAYi Joiirr A Collechon of Br\g\Uh Prooertn. 1070, 
111 IiLh Pirfftco idvcfl qti aoevMiit nf pravInUH coUim*- 
Uons anti llmir qoiniillem 

SrinuNci-AfAKWliLL, Hill Wu /In E^ny tawnrtfn n 
Cttileeiion of Oooka nhUinf} Ut Proferf^^ 
ApaphUntrnB^ EpithcUl. and ylnu {IjOiitUui, IMOO ) 
Watt, IIodriit. Ifitfie/Aeca tintannioM (lU3’l)g 0 v, 
Prvferbi, 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT. — See 
TBArjiJsria, Avpoistmrnt of, Phodation. 

PROVOST (Lttl, Proposiius). * An offi- 
cial term of very oarly uso, fur the roctor 
of n manor (c/. llio rr^vol dc» Marchanda at 
Paris), for Uie abbot of a Preniniislralcrihiiiu 
monasLcry. etc Tlicnco naturally trana- 
forrcil LQ ilic licad o! certain collegos at di/Ter- 
onL unlvcraitioa, c.g. Oriel nl Oxford, Kina'a 
nl Cainbridpc, etc. Tho lonn is occoBlounily 


iiacil in America Lo desigimlc the cliicf txrcuiivc 
of a University, aa at Pennsylvania or more 
recently, as levived at Columbia, to dcaij^nato 
an ofllce liqiwGcn that of president and that of 
dean, 

PRUDENTIUS, AURELltJS CLEMENS 
-1 10). — The chief early C'hristinn poet, 
born, as it is auppnaed, uL HarAKopsa, Tie 
held a Court amiointment which bo gave up 
on bocommif « Christian, lie went to nome, 
and tho sii^hl of the CAlneomlis nnd stories of 
the martyrs iimib* a deep impreEiHian on him. 
Jle rouiiied hln love for luieienl Homo, joined 
with onblniflinani for Chrlslianity. Hie chief 
work from the educational point of view ia 
the I^Aj/rfiomachiHf whicli J^fr, Glover inlcreal- 
biRly Lranalnles as the JInly IPfir (recallinf^ 
llUTiyan’s work). This work was one of the 
most popular of metileyal wHlinj^s and is of 
Importance in caiincction with the develop- 
ment of medieval arlj it cerLainiy oxcrclBod 
a greater educational influence ihrin any other 
of Prudentuis’s wriliiiRH, winch jjoniiaLed even 
Into the HiHteeiitli century Thus Doan Cold 
in Ilia Htalutes fur KL Panl’s Hebool (16 IB) 
proscniierl Prude iiliuB, and as lato oa 1683 
Arolihishop (Iriiididl named Prudeniius us 
one nf Lbe J 41 U 11 verae nulbors Lo bo read in the 
Free (iminmar School of St. Dees in Cuiiibor- 
laiid. 

The Pfiyehomachia was a did actio allegory 
written in Latin liexaineLcrs, in which tho 
CliriHl-giveii virtues fight against the vices 
wlilcli tlirealcn the soul. l/inguIsLically, Pru- 
denliuB, whilst copying old claBBicnl models, 
Introduces new words for cliureli piirposcs 
togcllier with arclmic fonuH on the one hniul 
and cnnteinporary teriuH on the otber. In his 



fiofarOAcS' — 

Olovuii, T 11 . L^/e and LcUert fn the PpurfA Centun/^ 
(Canibridgo, lOOf ) 


PRUSSIA, KINGDOM OF, EDUCATION 
IN. — iSce Gk«ma.vy, EoircArfoN' in. 

PSEUDOSCOPE — An inslrumont whioh 
rciveraes the refatiaua of tho stereoscone (q.v.)- 
Tho image wliioh would naturally fall on Lho 
right eye is thrown into the left eye, and tbo 
imap^o which would naUirally fall on the left 
eye IH tlirown iiiUi the right eye. Tho result 
Is that objeeU which would norninlly bo per- 
ceived aa sulld arc seen as hollow, and, oon- 
vcraely, objects which arc normally hollow 
are acen as solid IlomoLo objects are soon 
in the foreground, and olijccbi in the fore- 
ground arc projeclcd lo a disUnoo. Oi IL J. 

Sen pBYCiiOLoofcAV LAnoiuTonv, Kqujp- 
went qy. 

PSYCHASTHENIA — A mental clUoaso 
with Byniptoms eiinllar lo many of thoso 
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found in nouriujLKenU iq v ), and by somo nu- 
ihorB DonBidcTDil Lo bo Iho incnlnl covinUr- 
part of Iho laLtcr This diHcoflO coinuinidy 
begins iu cUildliDoil dviriug U\c ycAriL o( growlb 
or at tbo adolcaccnL jMjriod, and, wiihout np- 

a rialo Lrciatmculi U couLumoa forycara vviLli 
)da of cYiLGcrbaLion and bcUormciiL It 
la found to ariao parlicularly in thoao cliildron 
ivho arc UmicI, iiiipulsivo, irrilnblc, laoodiBli, 
florupulouaj auapiciouii, poflaioiialo. orawkwurd. 

Whon Llio diaoaflc bcoomcui fully dDvoloppd, 
Mio aympLoins aro of great varjciy, Ijicliiding 
ties iinpulaloiifl, pbobbia (7^.), aimplo 

inaniaa (c.a dipaoinanm, eta.), obarBaiona (7.a.)i 
and impnisiona which nro IrroHWtiWo : klcp- 
iDinanin, pyromaniai oto. Tho palionl ia 
an^oua niui thero ia of Ion DgUnlion, wWch 
may bo purely mental, oompoBCcI of aucli 
proccaaoa na conlinuoil u^tcrrognilonBj a Un- 
dohcy to counting (countnra or ariUimomaiii- 
acfl)j or it may rcauK in attempta at cxplalioii 
for certain (true or flupiioaed) ncta, winch nro 
judged to bo wrong. Tbo agitation may alao 
load to Llio formation of ono or uunicroua 
phobiaa which may be fixed or may bes ahifting 
in clmraotor 

With thcflo purely menial ay tniUoma thcro 
may bn vaguo fcelinga of diaaomlorl or there 
may bo exaggeratioiia In Iho form of nciirAt- 
giaa; the vasoniolor ayatoin may bo cUaordcred 
and the individual aivoal nt the Jcaat provocri- 
tion. Alter, and aoinetiinoa before, imborty 
ti)o genital soiifin is often altered, and it in 
common to find IcBaoncd bcxmaI nbiUiy. The 
queaLioningfl and acrnplca and fcofingn of 
oxpialion may load to eoxual pcrveraioii, to tbo 
porformaneci of nexiinl acta in uniuiLurnl ways 
(qoQ SBXUA.r* Amomalikb^, aud oa au ofTect of 
the focliiigg of need of expiation tliero may 
roault an nutomutilatiou. 

The attoritlon la nfTccted; it becomca lea- 
Boaed; floinotimcB it is ImpoBaiblc for the 
hulividiiAi to ntloiid to thmea even for ahort 
poriocia of time With tills there may be n 
coiiBoqucnb memory defoct and n diatiirbance 
In thought scquciicQ or In norinal oasneiatioiiB. 
Fcelinga of incoinploLcnGati nnd of inBulficicney 
ai’jae nnd load to Lroublea of Llio will Move- 
montB become maindroilj wniWng may be- 
como alow nnd otborwiao nlmarmab nnd thero 
nuvy be an nboulia, Ail IhcAe lend to what 
Jiinct lina describod na a difUculty of adiipUitiDU 
of tuoutal eperalloua to external ooiidltlona. 
Some of the ayinptoms in tlUB dlscnBc have, 
in lator life, boon aimlyKCfl and have been fauna 
to bo dcpondoiit upon niontnl trail main or 
aooidciita In childhood, Thld is triiQ for tho 
obBoasiona, phobian, impulfilomi, eta. Frond 
oonaidai'B the atnto of aiixioty to bo a apealal 
form of paychonourosDB, aiul caIIb it nnvlely 
noiiroais, but in this ho ia not Biipported by 
ninny oLhera who have givon oloao atucly to Iho 
diacABo. The important fact, however, which 
has been domonatratod by Frond is Uiak many 
of tho atatoa of anxiety^ even though tlioy bo 


without niiy mental content of a acxunl nature, 
are due lo hcxuaI ImunaU at an early age. U 
liliould bo noted Hint the Lerm sexual in Ihla 
ccinucction luta not the oamc ccinnotaUau lua ig 
uaunlly given It in ESiiglinb; ihe term being 
hero iiaed In the Cieriniui Beiuie. hi all iho 
condiliena, wbeUior duo to ncxunl or oihrr 
nccideiitfl, tho indivldnal altonipu to escujHt 
from Liie iboughlii and imnuleo^ whlcli arise, 
mid u MibqiiLuLlcfi] Lukes pinco which loada to 
nets not in bannoiiy wRb the external condi- 
tlojiD. It ia lieeauso of thin iBubfillluCion or 
replnaemml that jibnormiil modra of reacLlon 
arise, the indlvidurd often being unrouBcloUB 
of the reason for llio i>nrUculnr nirui or mental 
proeeojjes. This is tlie underhung condiiion 
In tbo " rompU'X which may allain Burh n 
niapnitnde or dcgrc'c that the thoughU and 
tkcuuna appear Uxe IhoHC of the ifv&juie, 

PflycliAstheiiiin Is on the whole a curnblo 
dine DOC, Ike poiwiliURy of cute depending uimiv 
llie nljilily to dwrover tho causalive factonf. 
Frjit^ is not indicated here an ft la In nruroa- 
llienin and, in fad. eii/orcpd rcRt mny lrn<l 
to AJiUien'iA or aboulint in whirh cuiidllion tlie 
piUienL is worm* than lieforo, SpoiiUnogua 
recoveries occur, but iiHiially Ihr iwyrhnjillieTilc 
fllale ia prof^rcosive unMl the muse is removed, 
nocauae of i(a origin (in rhildhond) jukI of iu 
cause (rncntiil (rmimnlii in child Imod), the 
diaenso comnuudv begins during the school 
period, and H Is jnfturnced in many ways by 
Hchnol work, Hiriec ireatmrja dura not de- 
pond upon real, the rldhl ahould he kept ai 
Hohool work, luid nitempLa on llio juirt of llie 
Icaehor to bring about orderly ftciineneo of 
Lboiiglil and proper adJualinciUji mny bn bene- 
ficial. B, T P. 

RB/sraneeB: ^ 

CovifTfiKV, J-W. PaychnaLlinntA, Jour. Am tr, MeJ 
/I Bin, um, Vfii L, r» [Vflri. 

Jan^. P, A/Ci AVeriHrs, (Podik IWM | 

Futnaii. J J, ThoTi^LiriPhl «f Payrlijutllic/iiLt from 
iho Hill 11(1 no 111 I nf llio Kitrlal fVinrHnujiiiie&i A mcr. 
Jour. AfiS UKM4. Vnl. C'XKXV. ftp 77^51. 
BlUie, 11, Hliitlfrid In 1*irvrbnnallui|ogy. Uoot. Mod. 
nrui Surg Jour, lOOtl, Vol ('LVl7 

PSYCHIATKY. Literally the cure of the 
inmd, hut iiacd aa a generul term for the sUuly 
of uienlal (heoaspii. While all mental abnnr^ 
mnliliGB arc Included under lliia term, Vhe 
psycUU trial deals nioally with thoHo wliicli 
require ircaUncnl in Ike koKpltnla for Ike 
jiiBAno or for the feeblo-mlmled, 

Menial dUodses kavu bpcn atudied lu it vari- 
ety of wnya, and nlLoinpU Imvo been niiido 
from tiino to Lime Lo cluoalfy nil of the various 
types of tho disorderfl Hyinpf,amnt1cn11y, i' e, 
gocordlng to ulmllarlLlcs of aymnLums; eg. 
any hind of cxcltemorit was cnileu mania, nil 
kinds of inontal depression were called inolaii- 
chollA, olc. Put liny syinploinntln olnoai 11 ca- 
tion must ncccsanrlly be Inadequate unions 
there bo many cross classl flea lions, eg niclun- 
cholift asaocialod with motor excitement, etc, 
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A. nimiiar fiyinpldmnlic nrrmngcmmt wa« maclo 
by oljuwiryiiL^ monUl cliAtmaon accordiiiK lo 
qorobml lapalizaUon, know^n or iiup|i(m‘(l, eg. 
Llio^ Bliowing incrqaspfl or clacnsa£«a in inoiilily 
or in id(*ftUoi> (Wcrtiicko). Again, miinorous 
ntlcmpU hnvit Imon mndtp lo Rroup varioiiH 
farmr^ of loBAtilLy In aqcordnncci with ctlcilooy, 
and Ihhi led io Lhu grouping of cuusoa whloh 
outwardly ahow vory dlvorao Bvmplomii, but 
which aupQrhcinli^ appear to have a aniglo 
Gtuiaci c.p. InmnuUcn from acoldonl, child-^ 
birth. aIcoIioI, otc. Rcciuitly, howovor, them 
hiui nocn nn ofTorl to group the iuBanilioif 
uacarding to no single criterion, but in Accord- 
ance ^ntli Lho cAUHc, course, and outcome, llio 
work chiefly of ICrAepeUii* When tho tlireo 
criteria arc Inhon all together ns o\d(lcnccA of 
inirliculrtr dlscaupA, various forma of iiuMLnity 
mny be grouped into about ten gcueml clasora. 
In additicn Lliero arc many subheadings, eg, 
Ju tim group tnxie-psychoaes aro found all 
forms of IntoxicAllon due to cxtrAncona oauBcs 
(Bee Intuxu’xtion; Alcohol, tuh list and 
P arcuoLaotrAL Kffkct of.) 

The resulln of the invoallgatioiia of brain 
diaeascB arc of apecuil Inlrrost to the teaclicr, 
for tliey show unmistakably that the origin 
of ninny disordcra is to bo found in childhood, 
oven Its early ns Llio fifth year. Tho nbnonnal- 
Itios nre alight at flrsit. but they gradually 
increase until they lead to coinmU.moiit Lo an 
institution. Put by proper tiratinent in 
early yoiira filiglil nbnurmalilics might be 
nborUiu or replacod by noriunl ideas and ito- 
Uons. It Is bceauae the psycbiatriet usually 
Bcca Llm result of n dUonnc' of many yenra’ 
Blnnding that ho \a often unable to deal with 
it in any curnilvo muiuier aiu] that ho la often 
OQinpelleil lo bo n caretaker of tbo ineano 
rnther than u physiGian. S. f. P. 

For further doUils on the causea, duration, 
truatment, jfDOovory, olo , sco Inbanitv, Sod 
also Drjkbntu Pkbcox; EriLBpayj Ifya- 
tkiua; Mamia; Mrlakciioua; Neurab- 
TirENtA; PAUEBia; eta. 

R«rflr«fiC«B: — 

CawLtffl. K. Tho Problem of pHyolilntry lu tho Piino- 
lloiud PaycbtM&B. /Irner. Jour, of ipi«An.. IDOA, 
Voi LXif. pn iHn-aay. 

DiArfiNDOKP, IV. Cttnieui PoifeMniry. (Mow York, 
1007.) 

Dr Pva^^c:, U. Afanuaiof Piti/€hioiry (L«oudon, IDOB.) 
KuiBl'iiLlN'. Pttfehiatne (Lclpda. lDO-1.) 

1 , 0(1 ^no. K, /W>/ffeu» in raMhialiy. Traiin, 

by Orr. D.. and Worn, R. 0 (^^nltQlu»ur, 1000 ) 
MaiUr.^ A. Pagchmtalhftioovi (PsH'i. 1010^ 

HroPOATtr. W. If. 11. Miml find Ua Pimrjeni^ (Lon- 
don, lOOS ) 

Tanri. K. of MmiAi Diaeuja^ Tmns, liy 

noborUon, W. F., nod Mackeiislni T. C. (r^iuloii, 
1000) 

WiuTB.^^W. A Afanual of Paychwiry. (Now York, 
ZisiiRN, 'I'lr. rtfi/cAi4UTi«. (Dcrlliii 1002.) 

PSYCHIC. — All ndjootivo which la iiaod 
rw a flyiioiiym of ''montal." It refers to all 


of the acLivillea of the mind (Greek psuchc). 
Tlio longer form of the adjoctivc, nBycliIcalj 
has in recent uaiigo been umploycd for tho 
moat pnrt to refer to epiritu alia lie plicnoincnn. 

C. If. J. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. — When this 
term is doDned as the cxainiiintlun of tho 
Amount of truth conuined in world-wldo 
fill noraiiilo jib'* (Andrew Liuig), Uio deflnition 
la based upon the unity of InlcroaL and attiludo 
wlildi the tcim renresenta in the Proceeding a 
of tho Soaeig for P^chical /Jescarc/i (SJMl.), 
founded In JBR2, The dpiinilion mny bo 
supplemented hy adding lo It: the iiitcrprcln- 
Lion, hy the nid of naychological principles 
and tlioorlcs, of tlio piienomena inves Ligated. 
Yol the testing and warraiil of tho aupcrnormnl 
has determined tho current of the movTiTicnt, 
and haa in so far aroused tho criticni akepti- 
ciagi of the giinrdinns of the acicntiric inter- 
cflU of payrhoTogy. The program of “ paychi- 
cM rcaearcb ” aa tU© examination of the qucit' 
tlonablo but iraditioiially or fnllnciaUHly ac- 
oreditcd in tho realm of rniiul ih largely open 
Lo the preferences of sliiftin^ liilercBt. Of Llio 
subjecU assigned to the original comini Llecs — 
sunlcicnlly siiggesled by tho terms Iclcpnlhy, 
iiynoptism, apparitions, fiplrituiilism. premoni- 
tioiiB, etc. ' - those poasibly uvidcntinl of super- 
normal, extra hum an, or rare and Irregular 
powers and forces, hnve nltraaled InrgcsL at- 
IciUiuiL and built up n voluminous lilcrnluro. 
These outlying phenouieim, when subslnn- 
linicd, may h« Incorporated into tlio liordor- 
laiid of psychology, and thus yichl fiddilional 
data ilUiBlrnlive of psychulogical rchitioiiH; 
or they iiiuy resist fliieU iiicorpornUon niid bo 
accepted by Ihosu coiivinrod of their volidity 
as Bubversivc of or demanding an oxicnaion 
of the limits of naychcilogicnl sciciirc. Hinco 
lho conlont of " pflyrhical rosenrcli " Icnda 
lo drift away from the former and lowurtlH 
tho latter position, it traverses obliquely nud 
irregularly the dovclonlng Lrondaof psycliology. 
Tlio result inp cletachmenL from psychology 
is the isauo of a dlvcmity of interest ns well as 
of a general perspective of procedure, pur- 
pose, and vnluG, 

Tim qucsiiou of lelepnlhy lins been a leading 
ono in psychical rcaoarch. It Is capable ol 
experimental test; but Lho results thus roaohed 
(unless entirely uogative) may bo iiUcrprotod 
lu ImUenlu llml loiepalhio notion la obaourely 
limllnd by conditioiiH and by tlio psycbolaglcnl 
BtnU or endowment of rare indlviduaU. Tho 
hypothesis Is largely used Lo aoconnl for, and 
is niso regnrded ns suppOTlod by, tho sponLa- 
noous Irnnsfor of apponranoes (phnnUBins), 
wnrnlnps, Information, etc., in ontLonl sllua- 
llons, from a dlslnnl aaoriL to an intcrostod 
poraipient. Tho ** voruflcnl ** nature of such 
dppearaneca or lUOSiiQgos, at Llmos approacU- 
ing the slntus of n prouictlon anticipating a 
corroboration by ordinary chniinols, forma 
fi7 
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Uio orux of Iho prohlein- To cllmlnn^ 
ohanaoj plaiiHlblc auticipnlion oR Lho biuiiH 
or ftomilrod knowictlgo, aubconnobiiBly abs^trU 
Inlod mforiiiflLioii Jina ahrowd ompLiDniil Iorjc, 
ia inoBi/ djHicuil, and Ibc pBlnbllAlinicnL of a 
noj^alivQ oan hardly oxIiauaL Ibo pOEmibilillCiB 
of iho cfldo Tho liypotlicsaiB oncic ontcrLalnrd 
or aocapc^od oCtora andloofl qx Lanai orb Lo ac- 
Qounb for royalalloiui, nroinonUlona, cio. That, 
tlild oRlIro body of oyidoriao haa boon crRIcnlly 
rovlovod wRb rofcriinoo Lo \U incorporation 
wUliin Lho [locrodlLcd miigo of psychologlrAl 
nroaoBBca La sob forlli In Llio arllolo on UlPpnLliy 
Iq.v.). 

Tho ])honoinQnR aaflooInLad nitb mediumir 
and apirituallam form n anconcl Inrao division 
of paychlord roacnrcU Tho pbyaknl pliqnmn' 
oim rolAlQ prlinaiiiylo llic behavior of inniii- 
maLo ohjacbi in U\Q proaonco of Clio incdlum 
la apparoiib doflnnco of pliysical lawe. Tlio 
lovibaLioji of tnbic/i and inovomonl of obJccLn rc- 
molo from tho inwllum arc typical. I lore again 
tho osaanlinl logianl ntep la Lo calnbliah tho 
jiogAtivQ tlint Iho movotnenla arc iiol duo lo tiu* 
unaotoclod cdorta of Iho niodium or of aympa- 
tliolio parlioipanls (labia turning: ace Surcon- 
scioiffi). If mcidinma wore willing lo ocoonl 
oondibionfl proacribod by phyaionl aoloiica, Iho 
olaiins ooiild bo dofiiilloly and promplly loaLod. 
They invoHably impoBo bliolr owa coiidilioiiB, 
vioiding on irrolovAiiL doUiU; fo Umt tho 
mvoaLlgnlion bcoomoA a qoiUgbL of shrewd 
obaarvatlon on lUo part of baudicap^wd liw 
voalijralors Lo do tool n modir^ operamU con> 
Goalad by darkncaSi by Iho rogulaliona of llio 
flfiancoj nnd by llio prcflcribod roporloirc of llio 
modiump nnd tlio reicoLion of orucini viirinlioiiH 
la Lhe IqbIb. Tin) largo amount of fraud do- 
tQQlod in doLaii, the yob Inrgor HUggealion of 
auapicioua oiroumaUnaai givo lo Lblo brniioli of 
invQBtigatlona n fnlrly conoluBivo nrcsuinpliQa 
of A negative iasuo; al Iho bairo lima a laxUy 
of oAUlionp an unruncaa for Lhc rdlo of dcloo- 
UvQ, and a varlablo credulity contribute to the 
aooounU of auoli jdiyaioal BdaiiQCR an oloniant 
of extrnvagaiit inrirvol. Tho oLlicr divialon 
of “ Tnodinmialio " phonoinona rolnlcB lo iho 
rovcinlion on Iho pari of tho medium (by Irnnco 
uttarnneofip automalia writing, nnBwcra lo 
qucatlona, oto.) of fnotSj cveuLa, ullornncca, 
aonfidQncca, oto , proauinably inacQGBsIbln 
throw gli ordinary clinnnclH The coucliiaioii 
that such rovclallon of prJVAlo clcLails raniiirGa 
Iho bcllaf In llio ” control " of the incdiiiin'H 
mind by a departed apitil conatllvitCH the 
liypoLliGalB of apiriUiuliain, It ia equally open 
Lo coudIucIo that rcluriung apirlta nro roapoii- 
eiblo for tho nhyBlcAl mainpulallDiiB Tho 
ovidonoo offeiGcl in eupport of lIiIb view is 
ondlcaa and of great vniioLy. but moat dinicull 
to appraiBo. Tho ease of BpirUualism has boon 
Goiicaiitratcd imoii Lho inoro orltlcnl examina- 
tion of the rovelationa of a few mediumB, uiular 
coucllbiong apparently incompatiblo with in- 
tentional fraud If auch incdiiims arc un- 


willing and unabir lo cr»^p<*niie by mvcallng 
what they know of ihHr own treihods, 

BOctoB bWkorl nnd Iho ailuaVlon oafflinD. 
The very Jaijtc alJowanco lo be mnde for Bklll- 
fill “ AbIuiik on the pari of ihr ineclium, for 
unlntonllonal promplfng on ihe part of the 
Billcm. and for Urn gmernl Jiegloet of BlgniH- 
canl iloLailp fur mBiofwrvatlon, for un witling 
Bbatilng and eXAgpretUnn of personally 
lurblng InddnnUi Into mnrvek inuai remain 
OA a aulisUnUal cluacounl of all auch reconln- 
Thc fiirilicr devclopmpnl af tlie^ phehoineim 
In evidenee of baunled houe^, etc., 

forma n point of hisiorienl connrcrion with 
nneionl ami popular belirfs. Their itmurree> 
lion 1 j dependnni upon the ainnding lo be 
luofignpcl to Uio medium udic revclalioiia r<s 
corded in tho /^rorredi of (he JS P K. 

A field illuBtrnllng Ihe manner in which the 
inlereoL In pay chi ml rf’^emcli rulB ncroos the 
ilifTcreiilly mn lived [lursiril of payehoiodeai 
AUnlyain, Ami doe««o lu pari proHlardy wllb au 
enlargement of inaighl, is ihaL of llm Invexlk- 
gntioii of nhnnriiml oiAles, of nuLom- 

atisMiB, cry Alai gaxlng. rle The pomaible 
relnlion of Llie iclrpaltde cir cfnirvoyanl power 
lo the Altered mental condhion of Llie bypnoLlc 
BUbjent liAi) Ird^ bo the use of lopnoAlfl am a 
inoaaa of studying tmeh powers. U haa nlnn 
ted Lo the gonoral cnneepLiun nf a HiiliroimeiouH 
phase or orpnisiiLlnii of pemonaliiy, "sub* 
Inninnl flclf/^ wliieh in Uirn h railed upon to 
evipporl npparehtly ^uiuTnormal operalloiva 
and impugn llie adequnry of llic concenlion 
of conaciounneaB In aerredUwl psychology. 
Aocordingly Ute medhindBiiR revcla lions may 
bf) Bubliininalj luil Ihe rJuiowmeiiL of Lho 
aubliminAl self wilh jiowem Irnnsconding In 
Lypu and acoiie ihofie of Lite accredited con- 
BOioiiH self ngAiri forniB a parting of ihe ways 
for payclucul reaearcU and for almonnal pny- 
choloi^, Tho bearing nf cases of diml por- 
annollly upon the jnlerp relation of Iranoo 
ainlca baa been ncknowledged nnd availed of 
oji both sidea (fioe HiuiroNBcjovs.l 
The iniHCclInneoiiH group of invesli gal Ions 
siipporlod )iy llir psychical research Inlercsl 
adds liLLle to ils roiiiml, lull suHlnliia its rc^ 
lalloa to ciirrenL hellefa and praciicea. Their 
BUuly hna contributed lo ilir liialory nnd nn- 
lliropolcjgy of the belief hnhila of mnnkind. 
There nrny lie mentioned the eUidy of Uie 
divining rod, of other lypea of ''sensitives/' 
of " poUergeisU '* nnd Imuntcd liouses, of 
Collet live Imllnclnallons, of VheoKupideal and 
alinilDr marvclu. Of different icmprr Is llio 
very valiinble ntudy of ihi* soiircea of error In 
roporlii of nnd boUrfHln ruipernorinid phenorn- 
ona, — Ihu payeliology of the sUtcr In tiio 
Bdnnuo, of deception, of prcpoBflcaslon, of credid- 
ily, of fraud, and of fnnaLirlam 

While the net itmuc of Lldn vnat lalior fleeniH 
Tiroportlonatcly alight and the BUpportliig 
liUcrcat delrnclB from the sturdier and more 
systematic purRtill of psychology, and wldlo 
B8 
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LhD cflgcr Himining for roaulLa corroborallvo 
of IrndTiLional lK<[icrH ifotim Lo mitny cquiiffy 
iiiodcAl anil unilcfiirablc, the indirect Hervlco 
p(;normod by pHychieJil rcacareh Bhould bo 
rcCDgnlEcd even tnoUKh llie untoward lendcn- 
clea nro doplorniL The dlvleion of opinion 
in point of I nlcrpre lotion, and cononialoii 

Qppoara cohflplriiounly in lUo lUoniluro, both 
among the contrihuUjra to nayoldeal rcfloarcli 
and among ocademlo payGliolo^Bla. J, J. 

RoforanEiB 

Gomv. K., Mmiw. F, W. II., Fodj^ond, P. Phan^ 
o/ Uui lft9ing (Londoki, IKHO.) 

Poimaiif], F. ShuitM ^&atnrth. (Txindon, 

1807 ) 

/*rt>cf#fiiaQ« af tks Socieiy /or Paychioal Rts&irch, 
(Ijandoii. IHH3 ) 

of iA« ^rn#ruari fhctdy /or pMjfchwal 
Hettorch, IHS-J-IW4P 

TuckflU, I !#• Th^ ihtdenCM of tha StMp^matwral 
don, 1011 ) 

Bm iUqo rcfcrcncca uiidor TfiL.ai'jiTiir: Spihitualibu; 
SuiicanAcjQi]ii. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS — A niothod UHcd in 
the invofltigallnn of mental disordorai depend- 
ing upon the nrguninK of aaBaciatioiiEi (q v.) 
wliicli have brnti donna nt, and upon Iho die^ 
covery of llic beginniniu of tbo nbnonnal 
incntni bUIp. Many of inc diaorden of iniiul 
(aop lNa.^NiTY) nro known to uriae from fright 
and otlicr cmoLidaid oxoitoinanla in chiidhood. 
Tlicuo lend to idlerod reactiona, and by psy- 
clioanulyfiia nllnmpU aro nindc to trace LUo 
geneBis of Llie dUordcrfi. The niothod bna 
a paychatlierapinitic value in that tlio DiialyniB 
leadfi to cxpIdnntioriA and roconatnretron, 
wbloli in turn produco better viewe of lifo 
and moro normal reacllonii (aco Phyoio- 
TJIBIUI'Y). R, L r. 

IlflfarflncflB — 

Fnnuu. fl Tlio Orioln niid Dovofopmont of Payi^hiH 
niiitlypUt. Amrr, Joxif, a/ Peyrhof , 1010, Vol. 
XX f. mi. mi -018. 

Jon OB. R roydionnalyBiii In Paychothnimpy. Jounuil 
Abnor Vol. IV, pp. MO-lAu. 

Pay a lion Ik a] ynu und liMuonltoii, Journal HJue, Pii/oh., 
Vol I, pn '107-520, lilblloBmphy 
WiiiTB, W. A. Phu Theory, MoUifHls, and Payolio- 
llmm|HaiLlo Viduo of pRyclknuiialyBla. fntaralata 
Afed. Jour., 1010, Vol. XVll. 

PSYCHOLO GICAL LABORATORY, 
EQUIPMENT OF. — Tho payohologicnl lab- 
oratory Ufliinlly conHisUi of a aeriei] of rooma 
rather thiui a Blriglo Inrgo room, laolnlion being 
ail imporlniit factor In pHyoholouical oxperL 
mentaliun Of llicao rooma it in deairublo Lliat 
ono Bhould Im dark, for pnrpoHea of experi- 
meniH In vimem, and timt another ahonlcl bo 
Boundproof for eximrimonta in hearing. All 
rooma aliould bo mmlaliod with the clectrio 
eurront and with Homo mcaiia of readily 
rodneing and varying tlio current. Varioini 
moLlioda of varying tlio currcnl aro naod Tho 
most flallafactory niothod, apart from Iho cx- 
nonao involved, la the use of a Niiniclcnt mini- 
nor of traiiflformera. A Ioba oxponaivo Initial 


outlay Ib required for the Scripluro lamp 
baUerloBj Fig. 1. lu Llioflo tlio current la 
nmdo to pnoa through the lamps at A before 
being drawn off at &, thna reducing tho cur- 
rent. Tho arnnil lamp U, placed In pariillol 
with tho appnraiuH, aorvoa to cjlmlnaLe tho 
irnark when the apparalua circuit Ib broken. 
(Soo Judd'a Laboralory Kquxpmcnl for P*!/- 
eholaaical l^zjperimentst pp, d^O.) Another 
almpie. form ol reBlBUnee ia dcBoribcd in iSleh- 
enor'H KxperimGnlal Pwhohgy, Siutlents* 
Afanualt Quaniilalwet p. 12fl. It la also derir- 
nblo Hint a jiByoholomt^al laboratory ahoulci 
have a oomproAfled nir Biipply, running water, 
and gQA. A dork room for photographic 
piirpOBCB and a works Imp enuippod with lathe 
and other imichinea for worldiig In incUi and 
wood arc valuable adluncU lo tho laboratory. 

The following ia a description of aoino of the 
moBt imporlunt piccea of apparntua and of 
tho UBOfl to which they arc put. 

Kymograph (Fig, 2). TIub is a clockwork 
device for revolving a hraaa cylinder or drum. 
The apparatus in naiially bo eoimlriioled ab to 
make il poi»sihle lo unc the drum m rlllicr tlio 
horixoiitnl or the vertical poailioii. Tiic apeod 
at which the drum rcvolvcB may ho varied Lp 
Buit the needH of the experirnunL Tho drum, 
wlileh \b detachable, is covered with a band of 
glAEcd paper and revolved over a gaa or other 
linme, which lenvcM a depoBit of soot upon lla 
flurfacc, Thin makes n convciiicnt aiirfaoo 
for all aorU of graphic reeordB. After tho 
record la made, it may bo proBorved by pafiBlng 
ll throng)) a Bolufion of Blicllnc wiiicli liardona 
the Burfneo. If a longer record Ib drtiircd, a 
Bceoiul drum, inmmted on a earn ago, iiin3r bo 
UBod, and a bcH of glaxed paper of any duaired 
length may be aLrotched between this and tho 
drum of the kymograph. Under aueh coi^ 
diliens the BhclUc ia applied to the inner aldo 
of tho paper. 

The Inmhmir (Fig. 3) is nii iiiBlruincnt for 
making rocordu of moveincnla upon amokod 
aurfacoB Biich as luivo been deBcrlbecl. Tlio 
hollow bowl ia covered by a tliin piooe of 
rubber and com mu idea lea by moans of a 
piece of rubber tubing with a aimilor bowl de- 
taohed from the rest of Ihc apparatus. Any 
movcincnl in the rubber aurfacc of tlio InlLor 
Ib communicated lo Llie i libber Biirfacc of tho 
former. Tina aurfneo ia altacliod to a light 
lever at a point not for from the fulcrum, and a 
inolainn puint lit the oilier end rooorda tho 
movement LIiub magiiified upon tho amokod 
aurfaeo of a drum. A alnglo tambour may bo 
UHcd in oonjuncLIoii with Ibo apliygmogranh 
(Fig d), which in Ibc form ronmiiDn loci In llio 
figure ia merely a Bpocinl kind of lamhour for 
roglHlcring the rnovemenla of iho radial pulao. 

Tbo plelliyamograph (Fig, 6), whioh roglB- 
Lora chnngGB In the volume of blood in the arm, 
is alao iiaed in conjunction will) a lamhour. 
Tlio arm, covered wUh a rubber bIcovc, ia 
In0ert(jd In tho cylintlrlcal cjiambor, and tho 
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ruljlicr il^c'vc i'i filLrd ovor tlic cud of Llit‘ cylin- 
iltT «o iiH Ln indkr >^'atprl.ifdiL Tho plinnilicr 
Ih tlicii ft^icd with wjilrr, whin)! tuipb i»i Uio 
^IriHvi Lijbo Lfi anv draircd liriglit The* kIh^is 
L ube 13 coiincclcd wiLli a Lnmbmir. The 
of U\D wMcr ii\ lUe Udw* vurlcB vtiiW 
libiiHKca ill tlio voliiirc of Llir nrin, and flipaa 
cliaiiKofl art* tjiufl rrciRlpred by Iho Lflniijnur 

TIk- imcmucmranU (Fir. d) U a hLpcI apriuR 
I’liiori'fl wiLh riilihpr, Liuia iimking an nxpaii- 
aihlr 11 ir cliaiidior Wbni bound nrnund llio 
rin'HL oc nlidomi’H, iIip brcatliiiiR movi'inrnis 
iiHi,\ ht* r<'C(iril(‘d wiili tin? aid of a tmnbonr. 

Sion' cnniiilicalcd ftiPina of appriraUis niftko 
iiHc of U\r pniiriplo nf Llio Ininbmir for Um 
icniniiiii' of iiiovi'iiipnlh, Figuro 7 alunva «ncb 
nil iiji]inra(iiH diHijriinl to ronird (iiigor iniivi- 
mu'IiIh ill lliivi* dimrnsiiina Figure H hIuiwa 
IV t^iniduT (b'vicp for linvd imivcimnU. 

Tlio plaiirlii'llo in HU nixinihii'iiL for m'orih 
iiit; iiivoluniiiry «rni mowninnln It ronHiaLM 
of a uiirttiW houuL, Ruaiipudcd by cords ninl 
aLljiinirildc lo any requiroil Jirl^^lil, upon which 
llic min rcBLB. One* mid of llic hojinl is pro- 
vided willi a Htred pen ublcli ia nllowcd free 
)djy IliroiiRh a luilo in the buiird and wrUra 
upon the Hiirfnfc of tin* pnper below, (liiia re- 
cdiiliuR all liorUniilnl imnnnrntH of Ibr Arm. 

Various rmiiiH of itp|mijiliiH arc used for 
inciiauiiiifC work. The aiinplcHi form iu the 
(iMmiiioiiicter shown In Fir. dp wlilcli conHiala 
nf n, liU’i'l bnw wbirh is ]>inrcd in I be band nnd 
coiiiprcwied Tlir iiuumnC of prewflurc is iu- 
(liciihHl on llip Knuhiatcd disk 

'(’In* bcssfi known form of ci[^(iRrapl^ or work 
Tiiniauicr, ia Lliiit of Mosao, alioisn In Id^ 10 
A hIiiijr priH^siiiR o\cr/L jmlU'y holds ihc wci^hu 
and iH aUiii'liiMl a I tin* oLlin end lo Uin 
nf llii‘ Hijbjort to bn LchLciI Thn rnniidiiiiiR 
lijiRcrs mid anil nrr ancnrcly fnHinned lu Uic 
arm resL no as to Ih'olaln Lhn work of llin one 
niiRc'i A rncordiiiK |umil inovoa \Mih the 
HiJiiift ovni tlio tiiirfacL* of n rrvolviiij; drum, 
'rin* nmpunl of woik drmo is ciiinimlCLl by 
luullipiynm Uio toini hciRlit of \\mr niuvc- 
iiiniits by the weight lifted. 

Till* Liino relnljoiLB of various proCPssou 
miiv be uiecumcd by iKo uro ciC an olccUictvUy 
(liiviMi lujiliift fork (Mr. 1 1). Tlirun forkM nro 
iiiridc with riny doHircd freqiieneicsp eg. lOO 
vibrn lions pei srcomi The fork is mniuitccl 
iijinn ft woollen Iiilbc and n JiniRiict is pinruci 
bclwf'(>n lliu proiip of the fork One of Ihq 
proTJKH of llio folk U pi'(i\idcd ivilli a apriiii; 
wllli II plmiiiuiii pniiil, wjdcli fchIh aRiiiiiHl 
nn ruIjiiHiable buLloii. An nlnmnc cilirniit 
is jinHscil IhiniiRli Lhe fork by rmiinhiiiR Urn 
w'ncrv Frum Ihe siAirm* of supply ir> Iwn iiiiidiinr 
liiiHiN, only one of wliieli is shown in Ihe fiRurc. 
Tim run mil piiHM*^ iIiiourIi the |iI“oiir of Um 
fork lo lUn ^piuiv; uiui huUou, llmnca ibroiiRb 
llie noils of llie inuRiiotj and out at a accoiul 
liiiidiiiR jinsl WJieii the niri out p ash's III rounh 
tlie iimKiinti the pUiiiRfl of the fork arc ilniwii 
iiuuird inul the coni net of the plnLimim point 


with ilio hullon is momentarily broken, lliuii 
inlcrnipiiiiR Ihn ciirrnni IbrouRli tin; nniRuct 
jind aUnwbift ihc tcIpjumj of Uir pronRB nut ward, 
Lliernhy afTfinliii|C u aecalul conneeLinh between 
the s|iriii|i^ and liiiltoiii when the pniccHs is 
repeated in u similar manner, hi Unii way 
Uiirn Is a emu in noun brrakinR and making nf 
the nirrcfdj nnd the fork is made to vilimtc 
eontimioijdy nt its propnr rale, Uy udjuslliiR 
(he fork in ancli a wny ihnl ihv fPconJijiR point 
at tlie eml of (he pniiiR nf ilm fork jnovt^ uikiji 
i lie smoked siirfacr of a rcvolvuiR driijTi, a time 
rt'ronl u ubiained in the form of ciiru*a, each 
Ilf wliiHi iiulieatniT a tlino period of the saiim 
diiriiMim ns one vibration of the fork Tjie Llint 
of any prpai*aa recorded mimdlanenuAiy willi 
Ihe \ihraiinR fork iipuii the drum inpy IhuB 
br* nhlniiird The lower curve of Mr |2 Ih 
B ueb a lime line, Uio vipper curve beiiiR n pneu- 
iiiogrnph record taken siniultnnnniisly. OLlinr 
iiininn of olitidninR n atamlnrd Lime reeurd 
are the Jncipua clirmiu meter and llir electric 
rmilart rloek. Thn ftirnirr (Flp. 13) in c^en- 
linlly a Hlop wnirli with n rernrding priinl heal- 
hig smoiids Ilya differniu ndjimiinriil ii iiiiiy 
be inude tr» beat nt ihc rate of fixe jier arcoiul. 
The eliTlrin nlnek (Fir M) iiiiike« nnd lirnnka 
an rlrcirin current al a rule ixhirh uirira from 
nnrr a Rocniwl to oiut in IwnJdy-four hcium, 
iirrorilinR to (he adjuhliiieril, 

In ull CfiSi'H where Her* lime rrcorrl U olilalnrd 
from Ull- iirnkuiR and brrnkiiig of nn Dlrrlric 
ciirrmit it is eonvnuiriiL hi imr an cjccirit: 
murker (Fir P'S) This iimiriiinenl roiiHisIs 
uf a pair of (mr mnRiu fs, wliieb am placed 
clour to a spring The pt[»riiiR in jndlecl lowarda 
llir innRiirls lU aliv moiiirnt when llie iiirreiU 
jiuHrtCH UinaiKli Uinii Af* mjoii an ilir curreid 
mlimknn, tin* NpnnR is released mid pulled awny 
from till! iiuiRiirlN. The moviiig spriiiR is 
aitacliefl tr) a rncurdhifi Iomt, Fueh n Umrket*, 
wiinii phirecl in eireuit wiiU an elrrtrie fork 
or any other elrrlrie currniU whirli is nmdo 
and hrnkeii at a known rale, Rcrves hr a cgii- 
Yoniont ineniiB of ninkiiiR a lime reeord upon 
IJin mnaknd mirfiUT of a dniin. The nlnrtrio 
murker is also used in many oilier coiiiintriions, 
an, for vMvmidi', iw the rmcLiou expcrimcul, 
xvlicre It Ih nnerHsiiry to know the exact moiiirnt 
when a cerluiji oeliviiy lakes plnce. [n the 
rnnclion evperimcnl an electric contacl. key, 
of the type shown in Mr. ]G is uaod. 'Wlieii 
the finger p^ws down (lie fprinK of Dm kry, 
the current in nindn. The niuiiient (lie finger 
iclenscH the spiiiiR, jiow'evei, llie eurrent is 
hniken. Such a key when placed In the Hainc 
uircuil with nn HcclHc mnrker, nhea a melhoil 
of rreordlng the nioinciil uL wiiU-li llio fiiiRcr 
inovonieiiL lakes place. 

Figuru 1 7 ahow'a a form of npnnintua llie prin- 
ciple of wbu'b ia uneful in ibu mcnaurrmenl 
of a iminher uf the opiiciil ilhisicnia. The figure 
slunva Ihe ftirm iihccI in cnnncctlon with ilic 
Mullei-Lycr lUuRuin. 'flu* draw tug oC tbolUiea 
is nifidc upon two BCparato pieces of cnrillmard 
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which I whrn plftccd Uigolhcri oiip avrrlnp- 
ning tUu other ita m llm cut, fonn Ui« ^Muller- 
Lyor figure. Olio of Uicbo cardu, D, in fnn- 
toncil to the I 111 mo V nil le biino of tlio nppiLrALuB 
The other ia allnohod to Lho elidn C. Tlio 
flubjoct ndjUfirlB Iho fiUdci no un to tiiako the two 
lionzonUl llnea nppour oquril. The niuaunl 
of error, i c. of Iho Ulualon, may be dlracUy 
itioaaurcd or U mny be recorded upou tlio Uipo 
T and moouiAml InWer. 

Flinire ifl a color nilxor. Colotf d dbka inoy 
bo huL and placed iogether ao aa to allow any 
deairod proportion or Lho varioua colora to bo 
mixed. ({:3en Fig. 10.| When Lho«o are fiu*- 
tcjiod to lho arbor and lho wheel \a revolved, 
tbo apeed of rovoluLiou in ao greatly iiicrGaaeil 
aa to cauao fuaion of the colors, giving rho 
to lho plmnomenon of color mixture. A iimro 
ooiivonienl form of color rnixer coruibLa of an 
electric molar cnpalilo of a apeod rapid enough 
to produce fualon of tlio colora. 

Several forma of tlio atercaacopo arc to bo 
fouiui in paychological laboraloriefi. ^ The 
drawing of Vig 'Zi\ idmwa the consUuclmn of 
the Avhenlutone mirror atcrcoacopo. Two 
inirrom (d and 4) art* placed togothcr at 
an lingular poaltioii which rnajr ho varied 
to meet lho ucoda of Uto oxpcriinoiit Tim 
plolurea or dmivinga to be fuaed are placed 
upon lho upHglit boardfl (/ and ^), the djaiaiico 
or which from lho mlrrons la nlao adjuelnblc. 
Tim iipparant |ioaltlon of thcoo piuluroa la 
behind the mlrrora, The Iciia atcreoacope 
la BO well known lui to need no description here. 
The iitGrcoseopc may also bo iiaecl for lho dom- 
onatration of retinal rivalry. 

Figure 21 aliowfl the principle iind oonatruc- 
lion of a Bvmplo form of pac^udoBcope. It 
coiiaiatfl of Or box with throe oncuinga at A, IL 
and L. In front of fJ U a mirror, ilf, placed 
At an angle of forty-five degreoB with the aide 
of Llie box, Farallel to tliia mirror in anoDier 
mirror In Did corner of the box next to A. 
If lho left and right cyoa are placed nl A aiul/f, 
rcspeatively, tlic loft eye bocs aii^ object such 
an D Blraiglit alnuid, wliUo the ri^hl eye will 
have an objeot occupying a position suoh as 
0 rortoalod to It by the two mirrors. Tlio 
relation between the two eyes is thus roveraod 
and a pHoudoBConiG ofTect produced, i.e. fiolid 
objoelfl appear hollow, nnd hollow objooLa, 
Bolul If live onenAnga H and /# are iioed for 
the left and riglit oyea respectively, it lina Ihe 
Biima elTecL os .if the eyes were at a muoli 
g^rnntor cllslnnoo npnrt than la nclually the case. 
When used In this way, tho iiialruinonl is 
kiicnva as a tclGstereoBCopo. 

Tlie Btroboscope (Fig. 22) eonslslR of n oylln- 
drioal dovldo with sIIib through which Llio 
uhsorver looks at plotures of BiioccsBivo phases 
of a Bcono involving movoinent of any kind. 
When the slroboacopo is rovolvcil rapidly, the 
picLiircfl aro oxpoHod in rapid succoaBion and 
lusocl so aa to give llio porcopLioii of inovcmciiL. 

The color perimeter (Fig. 23) is for the pur- 


pose ol teslirig the character of iiiclirccl vision. 
The subject sealed at the center of Lho arc 
gazes directly ill front of him with one oye, 
the other being covered, and tiol^ the qualities 
of colors appearing at various points of the arc. 
Under these conuiUons the colura fall upon 
the non-fovciil regions of tlio roLinaj any point 
of which may thus be tested ns to its scnsl^ 
tlvlly (.0 the pnrliouiar color uaocl. 

TU« taDbialoscopo (Fig, 2^1) is an nppa rains 
for making sborL enpoBiircs of words, JlgureB, 
otc. A fAlling sliclo la released by a macncl, 
tliua inoincnlarily revcdliiig the oxnoauro field. 
Tho time of exposure may bo regulated by liio 
' ' ' I of fail Dl the slide. 

3 uro 25 rcprcflcnls the auditory cage, 

[ iR used fur iiivesligaLing tho proporlies 
of auditory space. Tiie subjccl la seated 
within the cage, the two enrs being at equal 
cIlaLaneo from Llio rim A and at llie same 
height Home nource of sounds, such na a 
tcleplione. ia attached to the rim and may 
be inavecl any fieri red distance by revolving 
the appiiraUia The distance may be rciul oS 
at R. Two telrphojica may nlao bo uaccl, and 
the ofTect of fusion when lliey are placad at 
various dislanceii from the cars may be Lbua 
doterminod. 

Tho aimplcsL method of producing tones ia 
by ineana of tuning forks and rosonalora. 
iMguro 26 rcpreeeiils two forka of the same 
pitch, one of which, however^ is adjustable in 
pHcli by moans of weights winch can ho placed 
at VO rying distances from the end of the iiroiigB, 
By ooniparlng the tones of tho forlui juBt 
noticoabJo di/fcronccs in pitch may be tested. 
Anolber simple nienna of tone production is by 
iUo use of a set of Quincke's Uibos (Fis. 27), 
consisting of two glnsa tubes jielcl logctricr by 
a wire. The Lube // 1 h Die mouLlipiGce and S 
la tlio sounder, lho latter being cloaccl by a 
cork. The hlgncHt audible Lone ia detormlncd 
by Old ton's will alio (Fig. 2B), By prcaaing 
the rubber bulb the air Is forced into tho small 
tiibo D and nplnst tho Ll]> of E. 'I'lie length 
of the air connnn In E la regulated by the 
graduated screws (J and and the rate of 
vibrnilon is dclrnnincd by the amount of 
til ruing of those screws. The low'ost audible 
Bound may be found by tho uao of simple 
rods held nrinly in a vise nnd longUiGiied until 
lUe UiuU of audibUliy is rciialiccl. 

The apnaratiia shown in I'lg. 20 la dcBigned 
to dotermluQ the tliroslmlrl of just pcrccptiblo 
dIfTeronoo In aouiul. Two pomhilums with 
hard rubber luills at their ends may he dronped 
from any deal rod height against the obony 
blcok at the liAse of the apparatiia. Tho dls- 
tanoQ may bo road ofT from Dm graduated arcs. 
Tim poncmUiniB nro sot In motion suooosalvcly 
from slightly dlfToronl poBltioiis, Dm distaiioca 
being vnrlea until lho point at which tho just 
iiqticojihlo difToroneo of Dm two aounda is 
rosched. 

Figure 30 roproaonta the iratlioelomotor, for 
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detcrminlrif^ Um Himlinl tlircHlifiUI of Um wkiii 
Tile hard riibbnr noinU may bo noiiaralod riL 
any tiislnncw, wIuku can bo mv\ nrt iiutlu' wofiU* 
Tlic HhorlrfiL (lisLnncc* at which llio^r piuiilH 
nmy bo plafcd nnart niid yet br* dit^iin^mNlir'd 
Bij I wo rjilhrr than uno ih roKnrdcd iih I he 
apatial Ihrcflhohl Tor llio rcRiuii Iralrrl Hlinil 
mclnllic poinl^ arc uacd for oxnloniiK Mio Nkiii 
for warm and cold apolH The woiiaiLiMiy 
of llic skill to tnucli may bo Iraloil by an in- 
slrumoiiL like lliat in Fik ni, whirli oiii|ilo>#i a 
hair tlio lonKth of wluoli in oapablc of lioiiirt 
varied Tho ahortpr iho hair the niiffiT it !•<, 


and bonco ibo ftroaior llio proiwuro vv rlod.^ 


Rflferoncofl: — 


Juon, C\ 11 /Ki/wfrtffiry H(iutpi»unl for Ptyrhoiifatnil 
Exittritncnlji Vnrk. 11 KI 7 ) 

MvBim, r, Hr TfxtfHHiK 0/ HxfH-ntnmtnf I*fyrh»ft’ify 
(Nrw York. lUlKI ) 

SaNpuhu, 1'} ('• h^xperii/iiraMl PaiffhtAogtf- 
IHUS 1 

TiTCJiKNUa, n n firpenr/ifPiMr l>frw 

York, llrtH-nilW) . ^ 

Wiiti'rLb, (1 M .UnMiinl of ^fen^nl and Physiatl 
Tc^ta, (llullHiidrr, iUlU ) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TENDENCY IN EDU- 
CATION — Tlio lonii rorenUy applictl lo Hint 
gnieral loiidoncy in cducaliim dnriiiK tho iiino- 
LociiLJi cciiLiiry which fllnwrl tho iniiiortarirc 
of llio kiiowbdftc of tho child rather than a 
kimwlc'dprc f)t iht 5 mibjorUinallor an tho IiuhIh 
of all Loaehinn. The iinivoirionl ho^aTi wilh 
lloussoau (i/.v ), wlirj nromultcalod the dnolruic 
that Hid cliibl in llio oonlor of oihirutjuii 
II wflii JJindc jjiorr ilollidto njiri ri'diirod to 

Bcboolrrvmw procoduco by PoHlido/./i L 
wJio nluiwocl iJiRi ediiomioiL is 11 iiiiUiral 
DVoUilion of tho chikl'H nnturo. IL whh Riven 
a aciciUiric fciniuilalioii by Ilorlmrl (f/o), and 
a pliilosophical by Fronbel (f/v.). Ibilli Her- 
bart and Frouhol had nlHo tromondonH jirno- 
tica) influonco on hcIiooI woikp— an infbionou 
which wna in all ita flolailM but a ijrariiral pv- 
omplincalioii of the fiindninoiilal lioliof rivou 
common ovproasiou by tills lorin *' psyclioloRiral 
tciulciiRy," The latent phnao of thin tondonoy 
ifi seen In child payclitiloRy and I ho apjilioiiUnuH 
of cKporiinrntul payelioloKy Ln cducalion. For 
the dclttila tho roador ih rcfoirL’d to IIioho 
various arlicIcB, on (birnn SriroY, Chiiu) Pby- 
ciioLoav; alsoOiiJEcrTBACiirNG; PsYninMioY, 
EDucA'rioNAL; Fuokiiel; llEiinAaT; Pehta- 
Lozzi; Houhhkau; Tkacmikiih, TiiAiNiNn of. 

PSYCHOLOGY- — History. — PaychokiRy 
ns a scioijco in of rolutivoly rrcoiiL dale. 
TIig carlici LrcalnioiUH of tho HiilijootH tlial 
aro now irndnilnd In psyeholoRy worn of a 
molaphyflical niul apraiilalivo Lypo, TIiuh the 
Greeks worn always iiiLurosLod in tho nnlnro 
of tho mind, in ila origin , and in its rolalinna 
to tho world) but their IroalineiilB of ihoho 
topics were of a broad apcoulativo type. Tlicy 
deannbed the mind ns ncrncUmi in ila oxialoiico 
Plato, for oxamplc, held that human coiiflclous- 


nm ill in prrF^nt fnnn ib iiirnly n rarr^niR 
n\or of rcrUin of 

apiicarod in tilhrr fiirni^^ in exirluT nnd 

will ii|)]icur in nlln r fiirnni m aiib^r rpji'nt 
nnrliN Araiii, tho c|IU^>Iimii nf iho iliahnc- 
linn lirlwccTi iiirrifnl fpiihix nnd innIiTial 
niiliCj wnH MKoniiidv di'sriif-nf'd ihjriiiK ihirf 
oarliiT iicrnid JhjriiiR Mm on duMil nr 
Inter Npnijlnlivr piTifJii Mii' inli^riMln wore 
rhirlly ibcnlnKirnl anri ninird In llio Fnul nnd 
Us fniiolinMH Tlio iiiiinnrUililv of lhi< mmiI 
wan \crv fully diMruTW'd, iht iinil\ and iin 
rolulinii tu I hr world wore iibin lO|Mrs uf m- 
Rrn--iinR aitoiitiMM 

During lliPifp nirlior imnnd^ Ihrro nre In be 
fnillid al linios r ijiti^i' arrnoiil'^ nf rnii- 
MciniiMii'M whioh ffir(-<»lini|iiiv ihr lull r ilovi l- 
npiiiiUils^ Ilf Noioiihln olinhiRV TIiIim to 

Mio a hiiirIi oxaiii|i]e, An*ilfitlc 

wrnlc nil ii]Oini)r>. nnd b\ )iin arninih* artnunl 
of ilH i>|iitaT iiiliH Iriid Iho^ fiMlluhilinii fnr llir 
hiLor ilnctnnc nf ihe nopinnufinn nf idian ]Ti> 
ilcHorilM'd very fiill\ I lio iirnrrF'^H fi nf inoiiinry 
whirli fli-piMnl iipnii smiiljinu, onniiRijii\, n(r 

With the bi RUimnii^ nf tie* uunlorn in nnd, 
tho iiiotMiilu>ii ill inlorpHt iinruml ii| Imiioh 
with plirolvf^rionidic iliHrur«Hin|ih Tlni«>, tfOr'^ 
rnrti’M while wtUiiir ii)inii tijo inUuro nf roiihty 
was led tn dir^riiMs ihc nlulinn liotwei'ii Llio 
pliyMinlnRioal ntHniiiKni imd eniiM'iniM |ini> 
ooKHi-fl lb* Kit^o ail norMiint nf tli*’ loinirc nf 
tho roflex procoM, nrnl iJiw'Uiw'ii ihr i|Uf^liriij 
of I he iimsoru'i' nf rniesomnnin in niiinuilH 
DcHOiirtos di’\iln|iid Mi*' dHoirino Mial ilie 
HiMll lioraiiHO rtf jIn ijjuI ^ J 11111 I bofif>;ili'd Jil 

pmut in tho ooiund nor v nun fivMrm whnU m 
nnl liilalorni 111 iln Mtriioliirf‘ ]|«* fiiuiid eun h 
A priiiiL ill the pinoal Rlninl, mid w'lni loil rlu re- 
fore tn ri'Ranl Una an Mm'' m at (»f ihc riniil 

Srientiflo inirreKia exoniuallv Hiipomi'rli'il the 
melaph\ Mind iiUeronlH mnl lod m the ile^elnp- 
meriL nf an iiidepiuideni. aricnee Threo innjor 
Ihiea of doveln|iiiieiiL linvt> rniUrihuleil in 
pKycholoRy in ila pn^riit ant iiliflc form. 
I’lrHl, deHeri|ili\e aeinniittt nf nuiHriiiiiti pro- 
ecMoH biTairio mnre iiuTneroiiH nnd exnci with 
tho do\olopHioiiL u( iinulcrn tbnuKbl nu tiio 
Hiibjeol nf rnnHoimiHiirtH imtl iia ohuneiita 
Tin* I'hiRliHh aelinni nf pHyelmbiRiatH Iiiih jiiniln 
A very larRe con triliii Inin to this l>rio nf pay- 
eliokjKy, HeRinniiiR with Jnlin Wke (r; u ),'a 
whole Krniip nf ])a 3 ('linlnRiHiK drurTihi d ill 
delJiil Iho oxperieiire UirniiAb vshiih Ihoy 
narmod ill llie ijireeplinii nf nlijerifi, nnd in ih'o 
ioriiuilhiii nf irb'na. Thia Kimlitdi nrlninl laid 
Rront eiiiplnntia npmi the Iiiwk nf iiKMnidiilinii 
and iiiiH HinuctinioH hern ilnitTlbed aa the I^jir- 
liali AKK<ioiiillnn Hehnot Ui (.loriaany a nr mm 
of wriLorfl fnllnwiiin upon t'lirjplian Worn 
who wrote m 17^12 IiIk Vayrhnhgia 
/vfiipirjcrf, and in 173'l bis Pnyrfuihgui /tfnfie- 
nflliH, Rnvd n very itreul iiiipctiiH in ii dolnik'd 
deHoriptinii nml rliHcuMnu nf iimnLiil pmernfios. 
Tctena (1770-1777) fnroiahed n olmwifioatlnn 
of menial proccBscs which hub long done Bcrv- 
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ice in payclLolnro'- This clAHMiriealion became: 
current l]iroui;li ila arJuplimi by Kant. It 
diHllnguiahcd llic proernacH of knowlodgc, Iccb 
ing. rtud viililioii. Thiw clat^iiicaliun of inenlnl 
aetivllica continucM to be used in nil of our 
currnit diaciiRflionfl, niul in very mLliafAclory na 
a Qral d<'iicriptivo elnB^^ificullun of the fuclA of 
mcnUl life. 

A Hi’coiul gonernl typo of ncicnliric df*vplai>« 
incjil, which ban uoniribulrd lo inuilcrn my- 
cholngy, niipcnrorl rit fimi lun pbymalnfO' Uio 
eefi^rff nod rrutml /i<*fv'«uir nystem. Jii tha 
firnt linlf of the nirmtoniuh ceiiinry, n Jtnmbcr 
of wriLctR bccjntip iiUprcHicd in the dcuilM ex- 
mniriulion rif Ihn \ nriiiufj HciincA. 10 II WVbor 
pubilHlicd ii HrricH of IrcnliHra uii the Hkin 
Hoiufaliomf nritl organic frobiiRK, drriHng with 
the problem from the point of view of ihe prnc- 
lical Hludont of pliymologv niid iiirilidiip. 
Indeed, the molivi* will eh ftbdjcr Imd for bia 
iiivc^tignllon wiih Dio dcHiro to dovolop ii 
mctliud of (liii||;iioalN UirouKb the mcnnureiuciil 
of tlio acnaitivily of ibo Hkin, (Hoc WK;nfc:n'H 
Law.) Lnlcr, IxitJic imbliKhed n voUimo on- 
tilled ^/edicini'flr/jo l^nydwhQie otkr Physwl- 
ogic der lSVc/c (lH52y in winch ho iittoinptod 
Lo nceoiiiil for moiilal plioiioinoiin, oapt'cinlly 
alinormnl int^riinl iihcmcirncnni by ri Hludy of 
the pliyaioloKionI orgJUiiHin, iiiul' the relrition 
between tlu^ niahitloa of lIiih orgAninm imd 
Llie mind TIioho enrlior roiUribiilioiiH were 
brought into ay/iioiniiiie iunii by Wiiiidl in 
his greul work thr jihunwhgiftchrn 

Pnychnhgir, Dm nrKtodilinii of winch appotireil 
iti lH7't. In 1H87 Lmld'H o/ f'Apflio- 

UfQirfd I'figrhnhgff appian'd in Krighnii, and 
marked ri rlopartnrc from the traditioual form 
of [Xiyeliology that had beoii eiirrent in tliipi 
country before. Tlio earlier paychologioa had 
conformed very ritiKciy lo Dio i‘mgliBit nHAoria- 
Lion type of ilnnkiiig, and Imd nicliulod rniiiiy 
of the ijpeciilalive inoUpbyHienl nml Uieologienl 
diAciiHHionH of the enrlior jiorjod. Kvon Liuld'a 
book ronumw many pinlnaophical paimaRi^ 

Tlio third general type nf aeicntifio i liven- 
ligation whicli eontribuliMl to modorii nay- 
cliology is very closely related to the pliys- 
ioioRicul bUkUch aimve deacrilicd U moao 
from the developmeiiL of experimental nielli^ 
oda in psycliology CerLaiii early experimciilH 
were niulertakoii in aatronomy fur tlio purpOHO 
of dcUrnninng the pcnmnnl etnniiiim. In 
1705 Dm HriUHl) Astronomer Royal found that 
his own recorda did nut agree with Lhosc of 
others in Die Observatory, llo is said to liavo 
iilLrUKitnd Dm dlaeTopaucUui between Ids own 
ohservatinnH, and liman of othora, to errors on 
Dio jiart of his aHHistants, It was not until 
lalqr, In tfl20, that HoshcI noted Dint liis own 
cihHorvatUiua differed in lime from llioao of 
oLlioi equally competent observem. llci uiidor- 
look some experiments Lo dotennine tlin exact 
amount of ibesG personal difTerciiicesin obaervn- 
ticnis Buell exact dcterimnaliouH of reaciions 
opened ii]i A field for cxperiincnUl invostigaiioii 


which was very fully cuUivaLed by the early 
fltucIcntH of cxperimentid psychology in Die 
Lost two decades of the iiinatcoaLh cciiLury. 
A great number of reaction Lime experinients 
(q.m.) iindor various comlilioiiB were worked 
out by these experirnontulmUi. 

A acirnewJiat di/Tcrtmt typo of experimental 
luvcBtigutioii was uiidcrlaken by (S. T. Fech- 
iier, who reported in his PJkmcnte der Psy- 
chyihi/Htki IflOO, Ills iTirasurcineiiis on the 
dirreri'nees bclwocn HenRiiLion InlDiiHiLics and 
their reiarimi Co exteraaf Btirniilf. lie also 
worked out ebiboraLc^ imi the in a Deal calcula- 
tions in conjiincDon with IIipsg ineasurrinentB 
(Bee Wkueh'h Laiv ) In Die meaiiliinn. 
\ViuidL was working on cerLaiii ox]icriiiicnlnl 
nieasiiremeiits of the accurney of ajmee per- 
ception which he puhliHlieil in his iiciVrapfl 
s«r 2 Vjrnrifl dcr SiuiiemahrtiphmunOi 1802, 
IfeliTilioUz had also made exleiulcd investi- 
gatiiMiH upon oiilics and Bound sejisaliong. 
ivhinh jnriudod holli exiieriiiiental work and 
physiological aUidies. Ilia PhpwlogiHchc Oj>- 
tih and Imh Lehrv von den ToricjupJindungcn 
Appeared heforo 1802 Tlieso various in- 
vealigaDniis made it porfeclly clear that ac- 
curate knowledge of mental proceRses, and Dio 
relation of menial proceHsrs to physical and 
pliyaioingical facts, can bo ai’eured nnly Lhroiigli 
careful and Hyntematic ohservatiou's carried 
on under well-foiitrolled cniiditiorie. 

The eiiDiusinHin for jihysiiilogical nnd ex- 
priiinetUiil jjivi'stigatioiia iii pRyehology was 
at first HO greiiL that a certain aiUngoniam 
between Diene iiiveatigaDonH mid the older 
types of deKcr'iiith 0 jisyeliulngv Hecniod to 
develop. Many writers lu'ld Dial draeripllvo 
psychology wan entirely superaeileil by phys- 
iological nnd experimental invcHllgations 
Vaycholngieid laboTnlorieR were caUbli Blind 
ill (leriiiaii uiiivorHilleH nnd in thin tounlry, 
the firsl being \yuii(lt'a laboratory in Dm 
University of Leipzig, ostabUHlied in 1R7H* 
Definite reaction ngainat the BubibviriDn of 
psyehology ]ins, )iowe\erj in recent years 
made itwelf apparent. The descriptive writ- 
ings of the earlier workers have been appealed 
lo fur mueh of the material which is to-day 
employed in aiiggeHLjiig and carrying out 
lisyeliologieal evperimcntB. The cxperiiiicnlal 
iiiethodH, on the other hand, have been utilized 
to refine in all direcDona Die obscrviLtions of 
mental pioeesses, and the pliysioiogical facts 
have been ilrawu upon very fn^ly lo supplc- 
iiienL iLiul Hii]qiDit psychologlcnl studies. A 
Boience of pHyeludogy elrlcUy empirical 
111 type and Neienlinc in its ineLliod lias emerged 
from the eonllleliiig Leiidencies of Dm latter 
part of the nineleentli century. 

No moiiUon has yet been made of one of 
the writers who is of great importnnea in edu- 
cation, namely, flerbnrt ( 7 , 0 ) . JTerbn rt's place 
in paychology is by no mcana ns important an 
bis place in cduculion. His paycltalogy was 
an cfTorL Lo throw Dm descriptive accounts of 
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Jlia prcclccosaora iiilo Uic ftiini of n arrira of 
jTi[LbhcinnLical oqimtioiiH Uo lixijlicitly uU 
tcmpLt'tl to (Icvcloj) fi ays turn of mi'chiunca or 
the iniiul TJiia be (lUt withciul oxprrijnriilal 
or pliyaiologicftl aiifl Llu‘ rrautt 

wia rnorely ft acricsJ of iiba tract hs'iiiIioIh 
]) rcaiiing in obacuro formiilaa the ohm* nations 
which Imtl been Het down by Iuh pi edeccHHora 
in irnioh inoro avadnliio dc'^cri|iiL\e U^niiH. 
Furtlicnnorc, IIer|jnrt'n payeliolaKy wiia billed 
upon cortam idiiloaopbiciil aHJiumplioiiH wliirb 
aro wholly iinproducuve fur the riii|)innil 
flflicncp When IlerbarL dlHriiNHed podapimtal 
prolilfiiny, ho abownl a doKrre of fandlianty 
with ileficnptivo j)Myohol(iKy xvliicb is only 
inadeqiiiitciy roflocU'd in I lie abslmel 
wliicli ftpiicara in jus Ijouku lui ijmtIioIo^v 
proper, lie iimlonldi’dly dnl psyeiiohipy uuti 
education Llio Krent Honieo ot briii^iiip llieae 
two fiujciicrfi into eloHcr rciulion Lo each olhri, 
hut he niiulo no vital conlriiniliiin to tin* rtrii'm’o 
of psychology except aa he pniiiioted llio 
general dc?aciij)livQ moveineiit and added enlhu- 
fliafljii for BcionUrio Tiiclhod 
Preaont-day Amen can jiHVehology tiwea nincli 
Lo (lerninn inflneiicey Wiiiidt hnn trained 
many of the lending Ainerieniis nrnv at wink 
in Lina fickh One Aniencnii pHychulogi^tt who 
tlrai'rvc.s Lo be inciilioncd aa a leadiiiM eoih 
IribuloT Id tile inodiTii smencra \n WiUuun 
JaineH C(jfiO. In Ibere apjiejired two 

largo vbiiirnen ojiiith'd /’M/icf;j/c« of pHifchiiloo}f 
from tluH writer, which ronlainni new mid 
Btinnilallng dinciuiHioiiH of habit, eniolioii, 
iiistiiictj and viuioiifl pliaaea of weiixe percep- 
tion anil thoijRlil. Ho aiimulntlng nm tiin 
general iliHOuaiilona by Jninen Ibat lie uiuftl lie 
rccogniml aa tlie leading innueiirc in enrroiiL 
Am one an p.syclu)iijgicf\l dliicnMhiunH I tin ein* 
pliasia Upon activity one of the major 
condilioiiH of mental developiiicMU, bln coiicep- 
liona of the nature of emotion niuV hnint, am 
among tbo loading doctiiiiea wlnub be con- 
tnbiitcd to ecbicalion Ilia Hinnll vo1iiinU| 
'Falk a fa Teach era an J^«yphuli>(jy, bnH had ii 
very wide recognition, and lay a grcaL alroBH 
upon iidiavlor a.H iho fundainenlal C(mee])Lion 
in any treatinunV of cdncationai payclmiugy, 
A niovcincriL whu'li at one lime proinistu) 
to be of the greatest impnrLniiCf* hi erluca-. 
lioual nsychology waft the Chdd HUnly nin\e- 
inent, iaigcly milinled by Ch Stanley llidl, 
(See Citili) Study and PHynionocit , (Iksktu- ) 
Tbih iwovemeut lucked foi the inotsi part in 
(Icfnnte guiding luniripleri, and wliilr it led 
Lo tho floll(‘(!ti(m of a large [imouiit of maleiial 
with TCffftvd lo chddu'ida Uidntft and uetivilicH, 
il has never dnveloped into a HyBleni of (‘duea- 
lional paycbology. It does not, jiL Lbe jirenent 
lime, give pvunmse of iiny Beparitle exiftteneu 
as a branch of psyclmlogy. The current tend- 
ency is to woric oiU Iho mobloins of cdimalion 
by cxp^rimcuLalmn auu description, uud to 
flubordiiirviQ educntional psychology to thq 
generni science. 


NumnrouH cfTortH Imve been nmde Lo cpiU 
oinize pxyeliobigv for tin? uw‘ of teneherN, or 
lo spenni iippliraluinH of certain lending 
pnneiplrs The geiiend literature of payeliol- 
ogy mil lie fourul in llu* P^uchohgiCfU Index 
inibbahed niiiuiaiiy by the r^ii/chological Ur^ 
Mrie Tliia ri'iunrLH bndi tbe general ireniiNca 
mid liir Hjiei'iiil nrlirb^a iiu idl of lbe anlijrcts 
of liiiH acieiuie 'Hie a^aleru of rln^!»l lira lion 
ndoptiid ill the index Is one iii Kenrrnl use in 
Kuro]U'an tnibnralioim as well m jii tids 
Afrieiieuii pubVindioii 

The weieiiee of pKyelmlngy niny be Biibdividrd 
ill 11 greni vani ty of wiiv.h IVariiml iiiiermlH 
dielnle ibe aeiitiViriioti of finniinl atudim from 
lbe Htiidii's of fiiiHiaii eoiiai iniiHin^H jind biimnii 
bebritior, l*'iii‘lh<‘r pnirtirid inotivra luivc 
i‘iiipbasi7ed the imporlmire of cbihl ^ll1dy us 
iliHliiiguiHlied fmin the slurly uf adult coii- 
*i'joiiHneHs Tlic result ih the anpeaniiicc of 
works on nniiiud meal id life, ebild nienlal lifo. 
aiul adiill liuinaii life. Alninriiifdily of nil 
Horn ii studied hi the Hpeeial Mibdi\JKiiiji of 
psyehuhigv kiuiun pf'^ebialTy Many of 
tile Slier ird Hneiul aeb'iii f'H nr i’k ii pH> eliolugirrd 
foniidiilioii TJiuk, Ibere inuv \ery ]irnp(>r1y 
iir^ an iiiUoihiri iiry ]ih\ rdnibigienl ebnplrT to 
nil aLiidjcH of luiiuuiigV mid siudleH of art 
The N|ieniul |n«yebolouv of (iIhitl niioji ns bear- 
ing upon llie Yiibdity of legui evidences in 
aiioLlier spr'citd tuple wliieli ]iai< lid lo a iialunil 
NiihdiviMion of geiiend pii> rlmlogy. AiiyMieiftl 
study may, then fore, li'nil to n snbdiMhioU 
of Llli! HUbjer l nniLler of I be Hrimr'e of pay- 
ebologv. The general priiiii]iirH of all srieud 
orgunualion may nlf«i la- lirougiil logeiliiT 
uiidi*r Horiai pHyrholngv b/ r )• 

The iiieLliialH of iiHirlinlogy Hiiggesl miolbi'r 
hue nl eleuvuge lienehr p\V('biilngv llml 
]ilinae of tlie aeiciiee wlneh ili>ab prjiiiardy 
with nieiiliil dr'Vilo]nni'iil and evobiiinji. 
Kxpirimentiri pHyehology, im tbi- olber Imnd, 
is lhal ]duiN(* of the ririeiiee wliieb eUbnnilrs 
the expeniiienial teeliinque IvxperiuieiiLiil 
pftycUiilogy atudira i iiaMiidly ftueb mnllm ns 
llu' rnpidily ami rbariH ler' of reaelioiis (ate 
IlKviTifiN Timk Kxrr:nrMKNYJ<), and variotis 
hmnft of perception (nee VkuivivtioN, Svauk, 
Timk) and iiietmirv (o i )- Then* inpieM ob- 
vioiiHly would be lield apart if prnolieal in- 
teicftii were ronMulted, init from tlie point of 
view of nieLlindology Ibrj fire brought lo- 
getlier as capable of exprnmeiitid ftUaek. 
ilexcnplive and I'xplnnutory pjiveliehigy nic 
runlruHled ivilb ttenelU* |iayrlififngy and ex- 
pel imeni id 1 lay elio logy, an typCH of pHyehnlngy 
liepembng upon the aperiid metliuda implied 
111 tin* iw'o nriineH 

The jdiaHe of imyelirpltigv wlileli ia umhL 
bkely to iiu of intereat to ednrftlnra iu\s luumily 
been deaigiialed na eihicalioiiid payeholngyj 
ami i>) di^cunaerl In a HUbHeiinent Heetion, 

Genetic Psychology. — Thai braiieb of pny- 
cliologv in which menhil devebipTiienl and 
mental evuUilion arc the cliit^f HidijerlH of 
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Ircinlmrai TIu* tmn hnn m)[m’Liinf‘H hf’rn 
UBod in II n'«lrinLi'fl Hi'imn lo rr>ver mi’ruly 
filUilicH uf mniiUl dnvclQjiriR’riC. in nhllftn^ii in 
micli It n'alritjUHl U ih Uk? »yiiniiyiii of 

gIuUI fiLiiflv ). In u hnmilrr Urn 

liinn filinnlfl uumt niiintiil pfiyrludiijo ) 
and hIbo lliosr OHpi'ffH t>f Iniinini pwyidinlnjjy 
wliii'li dcid wall niPiilnl rhniiRi*^ lylii-Llior in 
Lhi^ child Iirlhoikdnll Tin* rln^rinpuirpii iif nu'iaiil 
ovohiLion invnlvrH (In* riinHidiTniioii of iho 
norvnuN N.^ntoin mid Kh I'Volulioii, *riio Lithi 
pi^yi’lndoRv mny, lhi‘nfori*, M-'ry prop- 
erly reiver Hindu K of iirr\iiuH evnluliuii uiid 
dcveln|iTueni (See Mhi iCfiii ) 

The TiMl iind mint ni’iirnil pnddrm of remain 
liflyrliuIdRy IB in delerjiiirn* whether mnanl 
liroci’JwrH ililTor frorii I'lirh nUiiT iiniililnlively 
or merely quriniUnliM'ly^ 'J'Iimn, ih linnma 
coiiHCUkiiHiii'H.i id (he name lypr an imininl 
coiiflciouNnenH, nierelv dirreniiK m Ihn iiniiiher 
of elements nhd I'Niieriehi en iiivohni, nr IH 
then* n fuTidmiii'iUrd difTemn'e in type’ Tho 
iuUcr IH iilirlouhledly Ihr iioinilur view. Mnn 
iH Hnid 111 hiiM' renKiiii arid iilirtinirl iiilelli- 
l^rnce, while llii* nTiiiiiidH hiek iheae Jni^hrr 
linwem* lli'HrrirlrH, ii** nil enrh ex|ifilK‘iit iif 
IhiH view, imMiTlH Uiiil niiiiiudH are |iure irie- 
oIiuiiicaI niUoinalit The iMiilii'flnf aniinniH tire 
nmiiniliHl, hiit HiiiilleaN Mnn, mi the oiher 
Iimid, ]iiiH n rnUoiiiil mid lieiire in difTrrent 
from iiinnmiH WiHi lIm* nne of (lie exolii- 
ihmnry dmdnne, huvIi n uh ihiv^ of lh‘«- 
carltH hrejiiiie very ddnciilt lo oeeepl The 
iininuilH have nri vnum HlruelnreN like our own, 
and Uiey hnve HOiiHorv I'Xperirueew like oiir own; 
Ihey Hrein III h rini 1 iy exjji’rieiiee ninl Lo re- 
ndjUHl iheir neiiviUeH ihrnimh emiLuel wilh 
the world IL iKong hIki In keepho^ with the 
Rrnnrn) Hji'iril id llit* evohiUoiitiry fliirlriiie lo 
Hcrk conliriniiy in (lie world, iIuti* hnn liei n of 
late a HiroriK irnileiirv lo hrenk nw'ny from ihe 
Gow nf Di'Mcariea ninl (In* ronimoir iiinii, and 
lo imHerl Lliut liiiliirui I'romeiniiHneHH In of the 
HHini' lype an aiiiiniii iT>iriHijiiimiieM exrept llmL 
it IH more elahoruli*. A iinlidde expiiHilimi 
of linn vKov IN to Im foniid lo the work of 
Hihol (I'h'oindun nf (trnvral /deoi, (diiriif^o, 
IHOd), in wliirli It Ih held IliiiL the neriiiH of idl 
of Ihe liiKh(‘r foniiK of iihHtnielioii are iirenenl 
in Liio iiiiMiud ^tererplimi 

Wiiiiill'n pOhUinn m ihe nmtlrr in mM forlh in 
the OudirirH »/ (p ;U!I) aw follows; 

If wi* (ry to riii*^wir the nioieral rpieHiioii of 
Lim (/rnrfir rrfn/nio u/ jrjori ta (hv tnuuutia on 
Ihe ((roiiiiil of a roiiiprirT*<^on of Uieli' pHyehinil 
atlrilniLeH, iL nnmt In- udmuird , , , ihid il ih 
poHMilile IhiiL hiliiiiiiJ riOe^rioiiMiiei^M |iuh ile- 
velnpeil from a Iowit form of utiiijoiI eoiiNrioiiH- 
m'Hii , . . sun, we iiiohl not ovi rlotik Ihr fjU'L 
Uial hoi ween lUe p^ycfurnl iiUrilniteN nf iiniii 
mid UioHe of tiie aiiiiiialH . . , tlirre are diF- 
ferenroH ninrh hroinh'r tliuii Ihe dilTi reiieen 
in Lheir phyHirid rhararteriHlirM " 

Tliero enn he no doilht lhal hinloj^irnl emi- 
limiity nf mninnl evoliilinii han lieeii fully 
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rntnldished on the pliyniud aide. There can he 
no doiihl iUho liiul (here are cpiniiioii elernenlH 
of iiienul life in nnhniLlH and men. '\VlicLher 
the evuUiUoiiiiiy relulioiiH of cuiiHeimiHjicH‘i 
are brat aeL forlh liy eiupluiHiMUiil coutuuuly 
iiiiiv he doiihled. ilefore the doclrine of 
evtiUUioii w'lLH forrrinliiLed there waN need 
of ulteTi(ioii Lo the reliilionalikp heUveeil iiiiiii 
and the ninnmlH The problem now before 
anierice ih llie priddom of explninlii^ Imw man 
liau come lo he ho difTerenl froin the lirutrH. 
^lan him eyea and euni like ilie mninidH, hwi 
he hill n Inlally differeia hcI of nleim and liopra 
Mail IH n creuinn! of ideiia, of laii^uagi*, and 
invenlioiiH. He him tiiriieil iiiln a new palli 
of evidulion, nml lliiH new path in llie ihohL 
iiileri<Hlii]|{ Kuhjeel whieh Hcieiice ban lo Lake 
ii() ill ilH Hlndy of iiKiiL IlohluniHej in IiIk 
Miful in IiWrduia, Imn drawn alien lion In the 
jinnriple lhal evoliiiioii lieeoiiieN pioi’reHNive 
III llie decree in which il liiiiipi;H riieiUni adu])- 
(aumi lo Uie front and Huh^UUUiH ihiH for 
purely iinlund aelfeliM' (dian^^e 
The geiUTid twrdMLimiary jinililein oiidiiied 
iihove reHoUi'H ileelf iiilo u numher of iiinirir 
jiroldeioH TIiiim we are led lo iinjuire wlinl 
lire ihe iiiHliiulH (r/e), and wiml Iheir oiiKin? 
Whiil in the relniioii of luHlinet lo Imhil (71 )V 
'Wind i*> Ihe oriKiii and evolulioii of luniiiuifie 
(f/p r Wlml IH Ihe e\(dnlloil of llie nrlH, of 
AliHlniel IhoimhI, of HVHlenm of Kcirnee, hucIi 
iminher miepce? Fov ihr Hlwdeid nC edw- 
ndioii, theae detailed Hludien of ineiilnl e\o- 
liilion nro more directly ripidiealile lo Llir* 
pnddeiiiH nf lUe Hrhool lhau lln* iiifire neiUTiil 
iliHriiHHioii nf evrjlulioniiry jirineinh h. linleed, 
ihe fii'ohlejiiH iiiiiy \erv proldahly he Hiihrli- 
vided Hill] nirllier. Willnii llie Ki*iieral prob- 
lem of ihe developiiieiil of laiiAuane, iwo 
m pAride |ir(dileiiiH, one relahiiK to wiilini^, and 
one rehiliiiK lo rendiim* may he worked rml 
with a ilireei view* lo atmweniiR iiiiniy nf 
(lie pnielieiil i|iii*H[ionH of Helimd oiKaiii/ulirin 
mol hiHlriielioii. 'PlnH in iiciL llo' phiee to 
NiJiiiinurize ill deiall ihe rcHiiliH of Hiieh m 
HiudieH, lad m outer lo ilhislrale furlher Ihe 
ACiielie method, cerlain Kein iai re^iullH of aiicli 
KtiidieH may propi'ilv l*e prem ided 

Mental tlevelopiiiem doe.a iiol forward 
at n uiiiroriri rule, honieiiiiieH il in ra]dd, anil 
at idlier liiiJi‘H i( ih hImw 'riiiiH, one aei|UireR 
wmrdH in hnindnii; w fondRn hnvftwuRe at hrnL 
very rapidiv, mol laler al a iiiueli nlower rale. 
Ill lejiriiiiiK lo imike a iiiuvemeid, nne ofldl 
iiiipro\i'«i 111 (]ihI ^'ely rapidly, hder, moie 
hIoivIv. In iiijiHiejiiiA lerliiin KyHleina of 
meiitifie ihoimlil, mie prugreHHea at liral 
nlowly, indil a few riiiidaiiieidiilH aie iiuihIi red, 
when upnii hder promei^** ih more raidd, 'pirae 
evumplen nerve lo jiinke clear ihe iiereHnlly of 
a more roniplele exainiiialioii of nil Ihe lypeH 
of m^idfil devi lopiiieiil wilh whicdi ihe flehool 
him lo deal If the parU of ariihiiK lie where 
rapid piome^H m iiKiially iimde i'oidd_ he flliarpjy 
crmlrartLeil wilh ihe pliaNea of urithinclic in 
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^vliich iq plow, Ihrn Hrhool work could 

be more ecoiioiniL'any oi f^nu'ized. 

A aecond principle of Rpnellc psyelioloRy 
may bo foiimilaled na followri. there are 
Uvi\ hlcrareUici ov levels of meulal aclivRy, 
Jlcrorc one of Lliu hiplier typoj) of riplivity ran 
be jjcrfccLedj the rieinciUiiry iieihilu’rt ni- 
Icring into iL iiiiint he jierfectod (arc Lkaiin- 
INO) TJiuh matiioiiiiLUeul jiiiuiipiilalupiiH in- 
Volvo corliuii clciuciitivry proccPHca, Hiieli tia 
addUioii, mi h tract ion, etc Tiic iii/ialrr} to 
Bomc Jegreo of Ihi; clrinruUry ]>roervHr» U 
cfl.ionUnl to the perfeeL drvHnpmml of llm 
liiRlior process llcic, nffaiiv there in a rich 
field for cdueaiioiial rrHi'anh. It m not idi- 
viouH in ccrtiiin typea of nieiitid nelivily, iih, fur 
os ample, TcmliiiR, what ate the hwrt idemenla 
It was aganincd at one lime that the h*li(T4 
must be cotiijiIgIoIv maalered in order ibal oiiu 
mJgliL read fiiiciilly To-day there in inueli 
Bkopticisiii as to the npccHsity of leariiini^ I ho 
olplvalict na a \ncliiLut\ary to leauviiiK to rea^l. 
It is a jirohlcin of geiielin paycliology tu Htmly 
rcadiiif' until the elomenlury plmBOB of readinn 
can bo dotiiied 

A third pnsilinn which iiiiH been aluiUlv 
defonded m RciieLie pHyrholngy [a ihul wliirli 
holtlH that aelivily is al ohee tile goal mid the 
inolwo of nil nientnl development The pay- 
cliolo^y wliieli OMHled heforo the (‘volinloiiniy 
dnnlrjno u'as ndvuiiced, deHorihed men lid life 
vrry largely from tho point of view of adult 
iJitioHfieclioii. In Die ndult miiiil, lliose i>\- 
perieucC'i me m<mL nhvious whu'h iiriw* Ihrougli 
ineilitatiou and of ideas The 

resnll wa^ timt inenlai life wnH iienied for the 
most part as ati aggicgate of ich-ai ami forms 
of mcdUalion Ah booh as payehology was 
forced to take up tito hioad ntudy uf all levels 
of mental artlvity, it heeame ‘oMdeiil that 
innhUiion is not Iho Lypieul, and eortidnly 
not lha final, atago of nniseioiia activily. 
All conHeioiisnCHa, even that of a inedinUiie 
type issues in behavior lienee, (Teiieim 
Pflycliology iiiiH put even tlie more elaborate 
foiina of mental activity in an eutiiely new 
light with respect to their oiigin and ile'iehip- 
111 rnt. 

A fmal prinriplo of genelio sLinh i wliieli is 
of very Rcneial impoitanee to educalinn. may 
bo atated Lliufl Many proeoyaeH whieli me 
pjcaont at lower lovelH of jiienlal develDp- 
ment lend to ilisappear at higher levein Tliin 
may ho cn I led the ririneiple of noRallve edtiea- 
lion. A good idiyNicnl nimlrigy appeal a in the 
fact that an infnnt'a feet are capafibi ill ruHl of 
movpineiUs cloHely related to Ihe gruHpiiig 
movcineiUH of Ihn hanilh. haler, hy virUie 
of the chniigefl m the HiriicUiio and oonlrol 
of Ihn feet, Llieso otgnns hf^eome wiieci alibied, 
and give up their poweia of activity a a organs 
of prehension, An exmnple of Hid miino type 
Ukon from the sphere of Kemmry eApavieuee 
is seen in the fact that an infant ahvaya seeks 
to bccDino acuuuintod wilh new object s by 


rnrryiiig I hern to IdH ninidli. Agiiiii, In^ alviayfl 
rearbrs for bngbl objeiiH, inrhidiiig lire fire, 
hnler, he lenriiq lo gel )ihi j-eiinory e\|HTienrrii 
in a iiiiirr eroiiniiiieal luiy, As a bind IIIijh- 
tralUim one niny lUe (.U(‘ fur { llnU iirUhumtu al 
liiellimlH are auiierH'did liy algeiiralrnl 'flio 
rare has repraleiUy gi\rii ii|i elnbipralr iiietiioda 
of OimigliL tiiid pmerdure iii foMir of ui w dis- 
ooveries. The lioimin iiujiienils wore given 
up for Ibe Araliie TIm hi* exmiiphs ougaeKl 
llic iiiifiortaiiH* fit orgaiiiriiig idiinitinniil pro^ 
hu ihid they nbidl yeipnie iis bUh' ns 
priSNilile of abaiKhuijiient of I'lirlier foriuH of 
aehvily, wli'jh' al tiii‘ eaiiir tuni' liie>' imikc 
U perfeelly rlrar llml lliere iniihl lie Hime in ga- 
in e I'diiralioiJ 

FvincUonal jPajicUology -The lerm was 
fiiHl liroughl iiilo iiriiiiJJiieiire hy 'rilrheiier, 
wlna using lh«‘ amdogv of aiialoniy uinl jihyi^i- 
olow\, inlierl lUleiilion to Ijje poSHihihly uf 
Insiiiiig eonKioiiMM MS fnun lillii'r tin' Mriie- 
Uind or fuueiioiml point of Mew. When one 
niialv/es eiiii»iniiiimM iuio iIh eonxlilijent 
element s,_ ns, for exuiimle, ^Yl^e^l one luinKv.es 
lim eo]heiiMi^ries,s of a InioK into heOsiilioJjH of 
lihu'lc, wliile, color from tjie hiiikgnJiiiid, 
uliudons, elr , tin' iiileresL in piiiminlv in Ihi' 
atriietiiH’ of ijieritnl hfi' When, on ihe olher 
hand, len\ing thi^ immdy one in- 

rmiri's lifrw a eeihuii eoieieioiiH elate Uili rdTeel 
the fiitiiie hi'lmvior of Oio iiid'nidiiiil, hr* ia 
niTJHideiiiig Uie way in n Inch roiiMiou^Tn ss 
fipr^rates, or its finieiiniiH 'fil rlieiiei , ipi hiH 
duruhsioii of the imUlei, poiid‘< toil Had aim- 
li livid Hludy ia purely Mimuihe in uderehU 
and rchidls AuiilyMs hi^n the roiiiidanoii for 
appliealKUiH, hut is nof iprelf prinlienl if ne 
are to have (ijtplied pHveindngv, no inio|l go 
beyond amdyMia ami luolerKlaud funethiiiid 
reliihiiiiH I'liiietinrial hMuIv howevei, ii 
late prtiilnel in any Meienre, mid nnml, uecord- 
iiig to 'rilelieiier'M uen wait U|Kin Ihe eiun- 
plelion of slitjeUiral lumivMs. 

Tliere nm lie uo doidu that Til eheiif*! i’h 
light ill Ins ]m,dlioi] llial eduealhi]i is in need 
of i\ funelhmnl psychology before thr tuarlieid 
pinldeniH of the Helioolrouni can be holMi] 
ps3H’linlogieanv TIiuh, lo hike a errinnflo 
ease' (lie eliild who is learning to nrile hriH 
n eoiiijilex emiHeioiiN evpoiienee into whlidi 
eulev ttueh elenmidH uh llio folhiwiug' viauid 
fleiinalioiiH froij) ropy, Idaiik pajK'r, Higlit of 
lingeTH, pen and geiii'nd anrroundiuga; an- 
dilory heiiHalifpiiN innn lln' h rieliei , (iieliiaJ 
seiiHaLidiiH finiii Ins liainl and ariu; miiMr’h* 
aeimiitiuMH from Ids (ingtTK, lidud, ami arm; 
n iiiaHs of hodily mmHnlmiiH, an adiiii\liire of 
feeliugrt, denirea, uiul lomilnlmim. 'Vo anuly'/e 
the ehild'H Tiieidal eoni]ilm» into lliehi* eleineiilH 
Ih UTulniihledly legilininle Heleiitiru' ploeednM^ 
The leaelicr in left, lifJweM'i\ at the ruid of the 
niialyHiH with very liUhi pripilirul jihsirtliinee. 
Suppose, hy wti^y of coulfaKl, we dwell vipou 
the fart LhaL iho heal way for Hu* child to 
wiiie is Lo befziin w’ilh a HUidy of the viMiai 
GO 
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pnlirrn, and llinL lalc»r HfiiH* rfijnil wnliiig 
^vill Torre hint Co hrroiiie nueiiC, if iiol extiri, 
in liiH oxeciiUon; we are ihvellitiK upon iiriii- 
cjpk'fl of lieiifivior riithiT thnn upon oiinotirH 
nf HlrucCure Priiii-i|ih '4 of liehavnn are very 
oilenruunh exarl Hum LUereHullw of inmCy- 
BiFj, and die exphuinMoa of behavior im ofleii 
niiirli leH 4 eoiiipleir* than the Hlalniieiil of Che 
cnLU‘(n Ilf n Hlnielura! I'hnneiil of roiiHeioiiHiii'.HH, 

if die eh'iiiioilH of ronMf’ioii'^ijeMH rire itn ini' 
j)[)rlanl faelorH, dien ue are gronnlv nei^lerl- 
fid III our ronuiiiiii iliMn'^ard of (nnh* and 
odoin. Indeeil, Mome Hlnn mrahsf ‘i have Km- 
Giojly nr^llerl lhal eehoidH ^honhl inlrodnei* 
OKerei^eH wliieh will^ inuii elnldren’H homh 
A re unL Che odora vvhvdi eome lo uuiuer- 
oiiH and varied Ml iiiialilv rin oiir ollu'r 
lioim? iiH eiilijvale ihe power of dwelling; 
iiiioTi them To llie fiiiielioindi^t, cIih ih 
fdisnriL H'hi* Hioisorv element ih of \nhie only 
when it t^nideH in heliavior. The mlori^ ^vliioii 
roiiie to the linmaii tioKe are of rehilively hide 
vahie iiH ronip/ired widi die viHiiid MiniHatnniM 
wliieli route to tin' eye, when liehaxinr h under 
roiiHideralioJi, Thendnre, the funrtionalihl 
IivreH NVidi ueifeel eiimmiimlv lie* eoinumn 
neglert of orlorH, and Mie ^rr at emphnviH upon 
vision Wind die fiinelioiml \alue of an 
iiiipreHMinn y jn Oii' fiineMoiinliHl’M tpjiMiion 
Wli/ii |H dm iinjireuHloii y is the hlniniiimlisdH 
fiiieslniii 

Thme ran be vrTy hide dnidit ui (lie lanid 
nf dir» part'Haii fnnedonalis) dud nni^ o| die 
n^nHOjiH why b'fielu'ra have lisirned no hide 
from psveholoK^ is dial tins KHeiiri* has lieen 
|)re<hiiniunidlv MnuCnrid iu ds inteieKts 
The nnulyas of eimHeiiinsiiOHH mio i(s elemrida 
has very hirli' eonnerlioji wiili die praelnid 
work of t^nidniK nieiilid devi lopiiieiil in 
ronlniHl wiili mere alrm liiral hliidiee, die work 
of Hiieli ri wrjier as .fames is hroad in its in- 
Ceresls and illniiiifiiilinK for the eilurafnr, as 
XYOii nn for diehliideiit of bM inurid pHvrholoKy 

II J. 

Structural Paycliology. " The eoidrasl is 
re ally heUveeii Lvvo o'‘‘|ii'rts, in whieh iiU men- 
tal faets widmuL <>\ee|)li«in may be tiiken; 
tlieir Hinirtuial asperl, as bidiiK Hidijeelivep 
and dieir ruiielimial anpeol, as lieiiit; eoKui- 
tives. In the former avperl, lhi‘ hit^heat as 
well fiH die lowest is a feidiiiti, a iH'isibiirly 
linked Hr^iiierd of die hi ream 'riiis dii[j(rin)^ 
is Us sens’dive bmlv, die irn lion an .Uiil/jf 111, 
die way U fi els wliiNi pimMinn^ In do* hidiT 
nH]ierl/die lowesi iiieiiud fuel as well as die 
hi|i;h(‘al uniMpn aiuue bil of lUiiveMal Iridh us 
ih rcniliMd, even iIioukIi thid (riuli were as 
rrlidnmleMH u nuiller as a bare niilfiriili*^ed 
and iindiited ipiality of [inin. I'roia the rof{' 
iiiLive point of vli'W, all iiieulid fuels uri' )n- 
tellerlioiH I'nim the aiibjeelive point of 
view, all are risdinuH." These .seiiteTiee.H, which 
vveie wrilCni iiv .luinea ui I SHI, and ii> wliirh, 
HO f/ir jiH till* writer is awaie, the two *' aspeeh " 
of mind first reeeivo their eiirrent litleit, niiiy 


Hor^e ns text for a diHeiissioii of Rlnieliirnl 
psyeholopy, nml of ih rrlalion to odirr de- 
parlmeiilH of ])syrhuloKirnl work. 

In roiiiijioidiii^ upon dmin, we reiiuirk 
(I) that Jninrs identilira fniieliona] with ro^- 
mlive psyeholoRV: the lealTieiion, hnweYrr, 
seems to lie due lo enntexl and not to delib' 
erale imrpohe. •Stinrliirnl imycliolouy ia, in 
fael, lo be diHliiiKiUhlird, on llie one hand, from 
luiy fnrin of ps^elndoav wldeli posjh and ex- 
jdoilH inlriiihm menlnl fiinelioin whelhrr ro^- 
iiifivi*, inlentioiiril, or oilier; and, on Clio oilier 
hand, from luiy fnnii of pHyeliolopy whiedi nU 
Irilmli'H lo iiiihd an exlriiiHie fnnrUon, nurli iis 
Ihiif of orKaim; adaplulion, of die resolulion 
of *' nervous Cenbiim," and ho favCh. Tor 
hliueLiinil ii.HyrholoKVi mind lines mil “net"; 
It exisiH In lime, or *' roi'h on " 

W(‘ remark uIhi ( 2) dial llu* phruM’S Hcn- 
hilive hiidv," die way Che menial fnel feels 
wIiiIhI are, as diey aland, aiTdiit^uoiiH. 

Por alriielnriu psyeliolot^v is /or n‘iiiovetl from 
ft mere idiemnnemdotiy dial nhould Lake eoii- 
MioiiHiiehs, Ml Lo nay, at ih fnee vnlm* 2'lie 
tank of hlnieliirnl psyeholnt^y Ih exact deHrrJp- 
dmv, and ihsvrtpdou imphes ivnivC.VHiH and 
aynlliCMs, die pa'^njuf' expeiu'iiee in held u]), 
repeuleil, ehsiied of eiilaiif<|i'iiien|Hj in order 
dull ils eleiiiehlarv ermipoiiisif s muy he Ci^ahed 
out, luid die patlern fd (lieir ari'iint^ement 
riolisl A disLinsI of foiiMniMis a]i)ii aruiiees 
and ri hvefemalie reeoiirHi' lo expennienlal 
inedioih, dins niiiik off Hlnieliirid pHyeliolouy 
fifon the "pure pHVidioluKV " of lui eailiei day. 

In aiuii, I hen, Mhuetiirul tiHvelmloirv Li'Ji h 
Cm Kive lUL cMwl dem'niiCmu of iniud i<idi apiftr 
frrdnibie, in eonl ratliHtiiuiduri Co psyehol- 
niiies whieh endow mind wich olijerlive ref- 
enoiee or w'liieh regard it as iiihlrumenlal. 
2*he SDiireea of error are <if Lw'm kindn, evli'iind 
ami iTilernnl (I) •SliueliiMil ]iHveliolop;v ih 
idosely reliiled on the one hand In fnneiioiial 
jisyrhohiRV, and on die odoT lo pHyelirmliVH- 
m, mid (here ih ihniKer (hid Che resiillH of 
(he lleif*)lllOlin^ Htieneea are uiienlieully ne- 
eepLed. U is uU Ctm easy, r.o., jo IrnusiuCe u 
fnnetion, or (he jdmse of a fniieCioii, foiCliwilh 
into alriieluriil Citiiih; And aiiiee funeliminl 
psyeholntiv im ihelf poihed brlween liiKie (or 
theory of kimwli'iltte) and bhihi|;y, and honie- 
(iiiiCH loses ih proiier liulrinre, a pHyeholopy 
of atiiieLiiie may lie nlTei lerl, iiidiiiTlI}, liy 
dn^'i* remoler inibienres, H ih leiiiplinai 
umuTi, III bielmle in hlmelurid pHyelmhiKv fariH 
dial ill htrii-liieHH liehniu lo pHyeliopliyHiCH, 
Hueli us (he wliuuilus luul difteieuCiid luiuiiH, 
iiTid if in lliih easi’ die onleonie ih diHiiHlniiiH, 
Che error, in die iiKeiejit of (dear Ihiiikiii^', Ih 
no le>‘S to ho avoideil. (13) Tli(‘ iiiliTiiid 
Hoiin es Ilf emir are, in die main, nf ri mellmihi' 
louieal Hoil. Tlie inellind of Mlrneluial ji^v- 
elmloKv is, <if eriurse, diieel observalinn, I'r*. 
iiUrosius'lioii; and uiUi\ we know Un nu'eluin- 
ism or introspeetniTi, i(s Hcopr, liiiiilH, pUfiillSj 
roiidiCioriN, ami what noC, we ennnoL lie hiire 
G7 
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of Llm rf*lijil>j|ity tif our irSiilH In rrrUuii 
us ill that af M'Uhi’ |ii’H I'plioii, lUi* iii*‘rh- 

miisin ()/ mirosiK^oLloii infuirly wc II iniil<'r.‘'h(rnl; 
ill iiLIkmh, ImwmT, Umti' h .si ill u flifTcr- 
ftiicc of opinion ah lo iins-iM'ly wlmt ih tifoir 
wjion llio iiirllinil is cmiiloyi'il. 'l‘ln‘ niioslion 
iH iiow uiidor flrbatr, luul iH rlcrir ronmihUi'Mi in 
ll»! hiHl Rutir/iiiLop of II wilinfiirlory unmu-r. 

If, iiH KMnii^jlinuH Inis ilrino, no m'oIl mi 
iinnlo|?v lo iniyi‘holnRY \\\ lln' wrioiu'i'^ of Ufi*, 
wi' iiuiy Hiiy Mm I Hlrm-lnnil psyflmlrt^y <‘or- 
ir‘)|>oii<’lH lo kfonh Jinil tiim iiimloinY. only Mmt 
il IH an ainiLoiny of living, iifil of ihiiil 
ItH MN>fon f/V(rr IH MiaL of oYiirl ilcscripiuiu in 
HPU'Uts' al lai'Ri'^ ttUil Uh n^lnlivo iiuiimliinro 
will, Mi(*n‘foro, ho Muiously l iilhimloil lUTonl- 

iiiR iis Uif) iiiilividiiiil jHycJifilnRisL lavH Hlh'SH 
\i])fiii MrrtcripLiiJii, upon niUHul YxphinaUoii, 
or upon tolPolofrirnl iiiti*r|>rolalioii I'or llio 
lOsl, Hlninliiral pHyoIioloRy i.s nol iiusniipaMblo 
wiLh any ollmr ^loparLuioiiL nf iiioiil*il Hi irinv 
(IniictJO pyyi.lioloKy, iniiy hi* oiMior hiiir- 
Uonulni alnwAnial, i\uil whmifd ufthMy lu'hoih, 
FinirLii)iml pHyclioloRy Hhimls lo Hliiu'diral 
iiH pliyaioloRy Hliirnls Lo moipliolouv; llo'io ih 
no nsiHon for niiljiRoniHin hohinni ihi'in, 
Hlmclonil jisyolioioRy nRohi, niay ncrk iin 
f‘\ij|uTia.lipnrt in ]iliyHio(oKy, nf in Ihr Huhroa- 
HriouH, wiUioul violation of prinnplo linlri'ilj 
tli(* arrojilpil rr.«inllH of Hliimhiinl ]>syrlioloRV 
iiH nil slmlontH of psyrlioloRv ^vinnv, hnnul 
In LliP inn.Hf A^ariml arnniiit in (am nil psyolio- 
luRicnl HyHlimiH. K lb T, 

Teaching; of Peycliology lu Atinricmi 
r/nm’r.nfn.H -- UnivcrNily niMiHrs arc innially 
cUvuU'il lUUi Mupp |i»iailoH. (i) an oloimmlury 

cmii'Nd ( 2 ) Hiii'i'lal^ li'Cliiro am I liilminLoiy 

coiii'Hr.s, And (if) li'niiiiiiR iii roHcnrch 

Thn I'hnniHilary (suhho ih oHliiiimly ftivea 
ill Urn HO])]iniooi'o yoar utkI iiihh from Uikt lo 
m\ Hf'rn(Ml(>i' liouis U h niip of Uio mosl 
favoiilo <‘lonlivf'H. Tlion* ui(‘ two loiidonripH 
in inoilo of approm'-li, niinioly, llii‘ r</Mo’/roni 
lual llw /nnrlinnol (//r); ImV atamllv ihr 
incLIinils mo onnihiiU'd Tlio ao-callrd Kclf- 
p.sychology (r (Jalkin.s') jian brrii n4lvofalril 
ns a Ibinl iimdo of approacli. lan'liins, 
lp\( books, and PxprnniciiLal inoLliods mo 
ally ('omliintMl Tlie h'Cluu'H iivo, ah a rub*, 
not priiniirlly infonnalionul, but H(‘r\o riillnn’ 
UH a ^iiido and hUiiuiUih Lii Hip hLikIotiL in 
oblainhiR nifonunlioii fioin oMut hoiihs'h. 
'riio Lo^Uiook, lliiMicli fn'i'ly niiploYi'd^ is 
Holdom ilMnd an Lin* oamH ffii' oi id lorilutioii. 
'rile oX])(*iiitiPiital woik liilcOH Ihico hnins: 

(lio dpinoUMlrnlJon Icplnii*, (//) individuid 
pxppvhiu'als witUout iPidnib al appavadu, ami 
(r) " cljisH oNppriiiiPiilH/' 'rlip Ipinlimry in 
Mio best loaohing is to ipdni'O Hip dpinoiisli'a- 
lioii ipoiiupH to a miuiininiL on Mm giiMirul 
that Llipy ilii iiol piilliviiip HPir-p\piPHs|ini in Iho 

Hludnut, 'PhP adPiuni. Ill lidu' Mu^ wUubml 

into tho tpchnipiil Inoiiriilory for plomoiilaiy 
inslniPlioii hiis fiiili'd, loainlv lioniiisr* ibp hhi- 
iloiil IS cnnhoiili'd wilh Uyo luohloiiis, Ibn 


U|jpnrnliM pniblpiii and (bo pp^ idiulogipnl 
pridili’iiu on<l tlip foriiiiT usually proMa too 
niupli of a fil'd riiPl inn Tln> loginror'n ciiit- 
1 ^ 11 ‘s iniiHt lip (’4niMf‘r\f'd fur Mo* uniHpiiJR r»f llip 
pi^phnlimiral pTiihb ni h) iV^ivU 'rhoiiuinid- 
llJii c xporiiiiMil f’olidiiidi'fl (iiilriiilr nf llif' lidi- 
ornlf>r.v by Hiirli HlTiiplf* un'iiim ns louy bi‘ n od- 
ily n\ailnidp arivi N llm iiiiiinhddiiig nf rlubonilo 
lnbora(tji> i‘i|iiijiiiH'iil , froPHi iiii^ Himh-iji ffdin 
pniipprn ahmii ddlu'uUii a m Mw mnniindnlikm 
f»r rninplinili'd apparatiiH, nnp f r\ivi bin nn rfiy 
for Mu' miisiniiR of ;bo iHMbobwnl pTohb’iii, 
and hJiM'S liinr 'I'iw inHrii^nm i«'i|ijin nir iiIh 
t\\{* L^pn;d' Sif'iirr Mn* follouJiiR I'ondiiions: 
(1) iiuikp tlip pviutihipjiI inti nsi\r, " imo 
MnriKYfdl*’, (11) iim* only mo b appnrahiH 
ns Timv Ilf* nl Ibf fliMjoi‘']i) of l)io hfudi'iil, 
or ran hr Mippln d In ply by llio iiisiTUPlcir, 
i\0 pfipi'F, piriH, fanln, corkK. 'Mih lns, i lc ; 
(il) ‘iiiinily foil niid apppifip din pIuoh miMi |]io 
prpliiniiiarv nlril t’lopids for firii'iila- 
Mon; and (1) fidlon pai'Ii l in Mio i Xfii rioir iiL 
^^nl\ pnnU'fl v\plun?dn'U, intorpnUihnn, 
fiirllHT siiRRpstioiiM fip 'I'lii'M' oxfirniiiPhlH 
limy lip nnidui'li'fl l*o(li im pIjp-s pvorrisi's and 
biinip a^'M^iinii’iilH; pri fi'inhU , boMi poiiibiiird. 

Tin* ATiiPiii'aii rnM*)odopii';d A‘*‘'opiaMon 
lins npimiidi il a rnniiHiin n for Mo* pur\Mip.t'of 
dy\plnpiiu< aiid )MibHM|iiriK, on miiiio I'nopi ra- 
\\\v pliiii, n Horifs of (‘Iii*-s oNiiiTiiionlH Mbiili 
uhidl nnnply i-v*rnludlv ^miIi Mio follow niR 
PTinriphs (l> (‘\i*jy iinhvidiial hhiddil hIiiiII 
Lake mi ncMyo and riHprnihjlilp [mrl in llin 
f*\)ipriiio>ii( ; (2) Mn* I'MMaiiiniil hbnil lie 

HiiflipiniMy IniinHiM* lo iimko iL vilal; rind 
(d) eindi \i\ Ihf i ^ptT^lwnt hlmll ba us- 
plniiM'd aiirl iTilpijirpted jii pnid 

Tin* If'pliinnd bdannlipiy poiina* \n iisiudly 
offpn'd only In Miose wlin nip’fol lo dn innH* 
mlvaiinil work in psyrIndoR\ U H mUoT 
Il fsniiM* ill Lrniiiiiin ftii icHi'urrb. AflMiured 
b'ptiirPH iiinl Hmiiinar roiiinis mo rim'Ii for 
iii(piiHiv4* iipadiipiii c»f >fHiio M Plirnis of I In* 
hubjoPl ffom hoiiip buiilf’fl iiiiml of v'n^w, 

Aiiioiig (In* poiniiMim'M lonraps arr poinp/ira- 
livp ps> pliolowv, I’liild p*^yf‘brdnR) , folk pay* 
eliolof^y, MJiial pH\ f'liti|i(K\ , pHyrliobiKV of 
ic'ligioii, mjpbolo^y of roiHlurL, and limlnry 

ofpuyfluiWy 

In Lbp adMincf'd uork in psyplinbig^, iih ii 
ni|p,,V(‘iy lUlli* pIuhh uoik is unPii lo alinIcniH, 
who fh'viilp I heir limp larRi'ly lo a ri sruirli 
pioblnii Wliifp iIm' iIopIoi’h ilip*'i‘f rrcijiiPiiMy 
PonhniH n nsd eoulnimiioii in kiniwU'di^Ui lliat 
work is RpiiPiidly i'’gurdpd iis IraiiniiR for 
I'eHpai'ph 

Wliul iiim In-Pii H'l'ul of I ho lirwl I no RroiiiiH 
of pooiH'H iiiiplips lo rolb’^if'H jis Mi'll O'* to ifn’ 
libpial arls nitii.sp in Mip uiiivpi-ilv. 

In thr Stvondtuff Mmoh Allboii^b iiHy- 
ohology IIS n srii'iipp is not iialnudly a liigh 
HPluud ttMhjpfl, ii m in many bigli 

hpIiooIs and npafloiiiiPH A I ]uf'spat Hip mi^ 
niUinii iH vpiy Uhsal^faeloiw brnniHr tlip rnr" 
ripiduiii IH L(n» rrowded, Miprr* aro no HuUiildo 
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for (Ills fi rolr lln' li'nrlirrh 

jir(‘ Hok rulcimrilrly ]»rt‘|iHini, utiiI ri >vroll^ tiii^ 
iHni UH In liO' inol imtori' of Uir 

fiiiiijccl iiroMiih 'Hu n' un* mwiih of u 
HfOiir' li'ioi^’in'y III Uif iliri'r(niii of iiinkhiK i*- 
li viTV lir^izol fvioi jirrirlir.'il wliii li iniiy 

iu rtl ivi‘ no o^i( inooiiiii^, ^ivui^ only 

nil iMiUinr' nkoli'h of iio’iilnl lifo nn n Imii*- for 
psvrIiiilMRO'nl, olltirnl, lo liml, mol olln-r 
/irf/J, lin ik 'l liy llio NOHOW i pH Siirh 

ti isdurrii* irt viTv ili'^irjilili*, p'lrio ul-iilv fjii (lir 
Inrf^d luasH of hIihIiIiIpi >vho ilo iioL kiNoiiil 
l1i(‘ liiwk Hi'liool In llii'^> NNnv iiini’li mtv 
wlinlmmo' inf'iniirHloH i^i kim'ii \uilioiil iiL- 
IfMiiplinw 1(1 U’IuIj p^'yrliolowv rii ri M’H lu'i* 

( !•; H 

/fj .irorriVriM Xurthnl IfijinrW 

Wnklii'n fl l»y Mio ('oonoilhr of llio Anii'iirrin 
]'^vl'lllllowo'rll A'^sonrilioii frotjj 1011 iusii' 
liinoiis hIjonv OiiiI io i1i>' Ivinrril lor fincmkiO 
iiisliMilioii llif lifoOirr of iHvrlioInwv liior 
rolli Kc IrJiininw, Iiri^ Inol ho\rni( vinrri 
rxpciu'iii'o III liiH work, aiol liiMlnhliuu 

in I'llnrulion or oOht coiirnn nv, v,v\\ oh io 
jiflyoliology 

Tlio i'iuirKi‘ 111 fMvi'liolowv, uliirh roinliiiicM 

Wi'iicnil niul I'llniMilioiiiil |0>vrlitiliiw\ , h n- 

ciuiri'il /iini iin rrrpii^ilo for Mili'^cippiHil nr roii'* 
riirmil woik in I'lliioniion 'riii' nliirli 

will iiMTiiW'' pnpil'i, oiro»H iih oim‘ flCiHinii 
for forlv-liNO'iiiiinih' iicrioilH, Jiinl iIovoIih mi 
nil uiiH'ly (nrliiJil) looirn tn iho ivork Tin' 
rimh'iil lit 111" four'll* mrios oMolv U in 
il(*liTiitiiinl priiiKirily l»y I In* |i‘\ilMjok in uho, 
III iiiiiHl ^lOioiiN Inn iinii)i lino' spi nl upon 
kill* iii*rvonH hvhIoiii iiioI *i*ii'*.'i(ion, lOil f*iioiiwli 
iiliim iiiiWiI, llii'iiikorihion* of oiipnriiii'H, nioniiil 
(Inricionriv runt iiimliil livwo'iii'. rf'lurilniioii ruiil 
nri'clornliiiii in fio*nl'il i|i'U'1n|iiiii*iil, Iho lorirn- 
inw prof’i"-H, mill jillioil lopii n 'rio* hioMhmI 
nC pri'M'uUnw pHvi'liolowy is llo* fiMoilioi coio- 
jiiniUion of l4*\l1iiink, roiilulioii, iiiul iIii'^h 
iliHciiKuiim, Hiiiijploiin'hlf'il hy oul*'iilo n'jnlmw 
Tlicro uni Too foriiiul lorinrrH, fow ili'iuou- 
HlnilloiiH niul fow or no oxpi'riinnnls porfoirnnl 
by lh(* hliifloiU Nor Is Hu riMii llio lyjnrul in- 
hliknliini any psyi'holoRicAl or nliirnlioiml laliiH 
ralory. Tlirn* mav Im* a fow modish, olinrlH, 
or IiiuliTii hIiiIi's of (In* iii*r\oiw Hyntoiu, or a 
fow '’Hliriw-ini'iTH^* of apparahiH lo bo il(‘nirm- 
utriilnl hy llio Ioih'Iht 

TIiin piidnii* of |is>i'liniii|4V in llio 

Aiiicricaii iionnal Hi'hool iIoi h not, of niiirMo, 
roprowmf fuiriv ilji nluiiiu in wimio tif iio' in' si 
iiuiiiuilion*^ llini, mum* in Ihi'xn foiv hi'IioiiIm, 
llio tdK'liiiiK liiiN nol kojil paci* ivilli llin 
iiKuli'in ilovolopnionl of (lu> Knonci*, purlirn- 
liirly III Uu‘ lioliU of oxpiTuiwntKllou iiml up- 
pliralirui It loinaniH, milirr, llu* Irnililioiiul 
jiavi'liolnwy nf a W(*ni'riilioii nr il Iiiih In*- 
i-oiiio a Hiiiipliruul roproiliii'iioii of mllowo 
pHyi'linlowyi ImiwIU wiUi (no liUln mwaiil lo Ilia 
(lovrlopnionl of iiihiwlil inlo Un* inonlril pro- 
rrsHc.i of (;hilflii*ii of arlinol awi* Wliilii |nv- 
('liolowVj frnni lown* mnl traililioiij Inui hiion 


lolil I'Huiiiial In norinii! sr'liunt Inuiiiiiw, fow 
iriHlihilion'i limr mniwhl In moasuM* i(s actual 
foul rihuT hill to i)j(« prcparaljoh ol iho icucIut 
'I' lio iioriiinl HI liool IniclirrH lia\f‘ piTM^IciI in 
(In' UM' f>f |l•\| 1 MJIJkM of p*iy(‘Iifil(,|r\ (Ikiil llii'V 
lliriiiM'hr H niiMiMiili, llliU liJiVf fullril (n iillli/f 
llo- fnr oii^vTNulion mul oxpi'n- 

rui'rilalioii alhird'if hv llo* iirurlicr anil ninilcl 
lo’lioolv •!( Mo'ir ■'nininiirul niirloiilili'dly, 
(III* ori'imraliMii anil rojnluiM of rt ronrM' in 
pH\(Iiolow\ ‘lull'll III (In* iuciIh of llio normal 
M'liool O' rlillrmll, holh lid uii‘<i* of tin* iinniiiliir- 
iiv and no juar ^NHk of iiiforiiiiilioii of tlic 
^dnli'iM, and licraij'^i* of Mic piCHHiirc put 11(1011 
(Ilf iidlihihoii III flo iiuinv (liinwH in 11 Hhnrt 
time Tlichi' dilli(‘iil(]i>-« an* reroKnlzod and 
normal mi liunl inHinicforM an* Irving; (o iJi('(*t 
(lii*m If U011I1I Hi*i<ni dial (he iiiH(i(iilioiiH 
of limlicr wrarh' " iiiirniril rolli'wes ” pilinnlil 
li'ud in Oir* n'orwa]ri/a(ioii of (In* 1 caching of 
lisvflioloKV, anil ,*f|ioidd. fnrflin more, rmilrilo 
nil' sijiiif.||ii|i^ In reni'iin h in npplo'd oducii- 
(oiiird pNM'holowv, a jiliiiHi* of work isliii'li n 
pnwdi'iillj, nimoM'Nleiil \i\ tlm oniinary normal 
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PSYCHOLOGYj EDUCATIONAL - VAwm.- 
lioufil tJHyrlioloRy hi iIh ih ti Jiindy 

of llir lawH of iiH'iiUl lift' iijiiplirnLIp Hi i iluni- 
livc nrocpfliirfl It would Ifiiis luulndo iicrli- 
noiilHiclH iHul [iriiipliilrH wilh llinran])]i( aluiii'i 
(lorivcd from |i;oiiPriil, RfUUUu', Horiid, mid iiidi- 
vUliml iHycJioloBY From (Iiih fininL of >ii“>s 
ctluciilioiml usyrlioloRy rrpn'Hfiiln iiUTiJy a 
flpicclioii ftiid orf^iiuiKatiMii of rholuRU id 
(IftLfi that limy I)p of praidicid mtvh'C in lIu* 
Icaohcr 'I'lm laiiRO and iiididiiulnii''*H nf tin* 
fiold nnd Lliu WMiUli of Timirriid froiu wliirli 
finlccUon may bo made have rivpii rinr* lu Rn nl 
divpi'HiLy 111 lli(‘ rluirai'lpr, amiu', and t'oiilMil 
of wluit 19 oalli'd pdiitMUlniial iHyrliuloRy and 
jnako HiiiiUH'iililn rviui an Pinpjiind tlidiiiiLuJii 
Imscd nil wdial is iiicludod iiiidi r it limrliPirt 
of llkii 

All iurpiiry jimlUuLcd iinioiiR llo' rnllrRi'H 
niid iiiwhu'li piliK uHiiiial inyHinl- 

oRy m IiuirIh Hliowud lliat in iiiihI iiiHliMitloiiH 
it 19 Rivpii an an undprRi'adinitp murm* wiili 
RpniTiii ii«yi!ho\oRv aa a |irPii*iiniMic, in aimio 
it nmy Im iiikou an a (irnl [‘oiiih* in pdiKadiun 
wiliioul BPiKTid imyrindoKV, bi nliirra Ki/noral 
liflyclioloRy iM folloWi'd by Roiii'lit' jihyrlioliipv 
or innnlal dpvolopiiiiml, film alunml pHyrlnib 
ORy lu’inR ufTcrcd^ as an ad\ajin'd l'llnl^^^ 
Under mndi r,ondUiim« iho i>|iuriii l(*r and wnb- 
joot inatler of llm HPinu'e will of iioiiim’ ^a^y 
wididy. Six lyin' 9 of I'lmYwrs enn bn din Lin - 
guislu'd and are iiidicalivi' of Urn laiyiiiK <'(in- 
ciiplionH of Ibn inolilein and ruideik nf tin- 
flubjccL* (1) Pnin'iiilPH of U'arldiiR ImMcil nn 
paycholoRyp in \s\\\A\ Rnnnid idnvloRWid 
GuncoptioiiH am applied to rdiieational prae- 
ticp. CioneavU and pvue.Ueid UHiblaiuH uhmiir 
ill acliool woik aio iiiteipieted in Llip IirIiL of 
pfiycvludoRioid Cil I’a^elndoRv of 

ilio vaiioiiH Herluxd Hnbjects, an aindy,HiH of 
Llio Tiwintal priK'i'ms iiivtilvcd \\\ reiidiuR, wviu 
iriRp fl|icilliiiR, arillinmhr, ote , wiLli llio praeLieal 
appUcaUouH Ui LeaelunR, (H) Sedeeled to pie h 
from RonoLio psyclioloRy mid eliild alinly, with 
a viow to IraeiiiR iii lira ail ouLUiui uoiuud men- 
Lnl dovolopinenl fioiii olilhlliood to unuiliood. 
(d) Halnolpd topion fi'oia i^niieial psyidudnRy 
wldoli am ti'eaUal in ri'piUpi' doLail I linn in a 
RdiKirai conrnii, with npi'eifld aiipIiniLMm In 
noliool praclieo. Thix eoniHO dilTri'n from tlio 
first Ly[)o Liy lluj Rrentiir^ oinpInniH ou pny- 
oholoRieal fneln and jiriTieiplps Ilian on llirir 
apiilicaiiuu to Lho ail of iiiHtruoLion. (Ti) In- 
dividual or dilTorciiLial psychology, in which 


arc ■lUido'd iko induTo, di ’.irilvulion, rornda- 
noiiK, and i'nus<'^ipf indii. idnnl diffm-ni'i !•< arirl 
Hair for lulnordum Hi' l\\riioi- 

fiRV ijf iiMrninir, no aiHilvHfi nf I he variuiiH 
niofh'Ht'f U'aniiiiK iHul th'‘ fartora eondilionuiR 
till* lenriiiiiR proro^j 

'riua cxamuKiliun lU<' r|UPnUou aa \u 

wliellirr edui'nlioiial ]in\ rlifilnyv hnn a ilppline^ 
ii\i' held and ti npi'Mlie proMeui lud fovered 
l)\ otin r ri'i'nnio^i d lirnio loN of pavrliolo^^y, 
If odiu alion di’liind m Uk 9110 ids'll leriUH m 
thv pron v, ,d bnnmnu no indnidurd from 
when* he IX m wlnie In- niiRhl iM ho, llK llirca 
main prohleiiiH I In* rRM, ' 1 * H leue lie ourIiI to 
Iw the nuU rir muhh id 1 iluenlmn in Uin 
prolili'iii of princijile 1 nf ediiejiliDii III hr* Worked 
Old for ihe lanrom i>ii' ** of *^1 IiooIh niirl eurm'- 
nin and for ihe mujokh iionudn inlo wlneh 
menial life falls r«fl Ulan* he in- ihe iia- 
lure of llie iiidiMdniil rH eierv M'lRc (d Iiih 
R mwtk - is Ihe priddem of l'io]riR\ , ^oeiiijriRv, 
uinl p^veUolejiv, Rciiiriib Ri’iiefie, indiMiliuil, 
ninlMU’ial <d> Ilow hi* 1 ^ in lie lirouRbl frfOji 
wlicn* hi* IH l(i wIjih' lie miirIiI III III* Ri\iv? llie 
iiridilijin Ilf iiii'Mi'ids of |i arniJiR, nji Mii* nno 
Iniiiii, mid TiiemiH mnl nieihoils of lesehiriR, on 
the<»rlnr rdmiiipiTiid [isyi )ii<hiR^ m 1 ms lo 
lie leKiliiiiiili’h niinerio d mil wilh I lie M Miiiij 
pridileiii, bill willi lip' Ihird b is llie d\- 
naiiiP pHveholoRi nf lhi*ediii'afi\e preM'>< 9 . I Is 
e'-*»''niijd ludil, 1*1 imlhiiili of h'aroiTiR, 

eMiM'enilb <lnrim( Mdimd yi‘;irii iiml nmli'r 
jii'lmol iomhfioim 

1 jlnimrional ps.Nidmln^v is, from Uiis pniul 
of view. Hill iili iiiieiil uiili prim ipli s of lem'li- 
ing. ilH )iriibh'in la hiiw to h um, mil Imw 
to li'aeli, iiii]' fhii'iS Ms prolrh'iii arir*e in gen- 
4*rjil iir Ri*muie |isy<diolfi)r\ lV*yi bohiRV 'm a 
Hliidv of no'idiil iinaiMMii mol finir ib*M'lojn 
iiieiil, eiluealiiMial psyi’bnhiMV is 11 aliidy of 
ihe laws Mini (rindiiions nf ineiilid work 
VsyriifihiRv Himlii'H I In* iiainral netivily fiml 
d<*Nelopmeni nf iinml; Mim'olioiiul lift^ehnloRy 
llie aelivity mid ilei i<)ii|iim 11I nf iniml wheu 
il 19 ilelniili'b tlirecLi'il In tin* altniiiinnit of 
eiTiahi pn-serdo il i'mlH S> ‘iii'iimiie, rnn- 
hlrjinn*i1 nienlul iierrornmnei* ilinfers i'^n iilialjy 
Irdiii hpoiiiiini'oiiH, ninliri'i Leri al'Li^llY bolb in 
ilh ineUnids anil in ji - resnils If lie* e^senliiil 
eharaeli riftliiM of 1l>e eibierdnc iWiii'iYH are 

and fliri*elitjn in eertmii i'imIh, iJii*ji 

armiracy in riHidlH mnl iM'immny in nveurinR 
LliPlii lire llii^ U'sIh by wliii'b Uie pnii'e>*s in In 
ba lueamued. Thm* invoUes a H>^lenndii‘ 
Hlmly Ilf Uio ]ii'm’i*‘<rieH iMVii|\i*d iniil iln* nio>it 
evoumnwid and eUeelive no 1 bods of ai'ipniiuR 
ami orRiiiiHriiiR i*Npr*] irmi*, jiml in iMirUeiilai' 
the anpiiHiiinn nC the LooIh of knosvh'dRc and 
Dm i'Mseiilial i*\perieii('i< of tin* raeo i iidmilieil 
ill lho t-eUuol enirn'iihun Kdi unit ion id pHV- 

alHilo/?y l]iu*i lam a hpeeilii' iirobimii dislim-L 
fniiu imd uilermediivry lielwei n psyeholowy, 
on tin* Olio luiml, and Dn* arl of ii*ai']iinR, on 
llu* (iLlicv. MolhtiilH of leaiuioK luwo liecii left 
liuRoly to Dm itihIiim'H of elnhlicn, ami llicy 
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\m\A iJ|> Mir Ihi'y iiliinnhlv rp>iiM< 

In nly oil l»y iml oinl irnT Yh*' iulnlf 
In “ kuiAs , il ^vU, \\ va \ 

IL iH a iiKir'^rliMH pOTii, 1o hiul mil liiil a 
uliarl 'Wi\, hy I'iHK \>aHiIi>riJiK ’’ 'J‘ln’ iIph- 
povrry nf Mip-i " " f<ir llir (iurpipHi* 
of giii[laro-o 1111^1 iliri'rliioi f«f ]>ii|nh ih Uji' 
inn f»f p'lliO'OfirihJil 

'rio* f^oiirri'^^ mT a rtii'iKi' itf T]ih rlirino^PT 

iuiimI Ifi* Ml a K<'io'rol ji «v I’lnTfi^iriil airdvMN 

i>f jprn'i’n If frMin v^luMi |Oio> 

riplt'M of li'iiimim aii'1 ■nii* i'<|io opIv nf 
liiav' }ii' iVll ;ili iprii uo? i1 Oiii of Mo' 

oTimvtmiPVuOv^ oini nf IH 

In IrnsH of t'in/iMiiki. iTi iiinilal wnrk, (.li on 

uji|i]o'iilloii Ilf 111!' rviiilr^ Ilf rihh’Olal 

|)(i>ilmlnKv no ( flm nPiinal |iro(‘i" k 

i'lj an '.nnlv i>ii ll'.'l^]1H^ imii i "hi's 

in ‘ii lirmi Miiiiln II nmli r mOiooI i iiiirlinniis 
.Vi'Miiil jiio’iiH ^Mll uUtiiiatih 

in lijit nil ciliji'alTniiril jihVi Imlnuy 

rr'il, if iP 1*1 P'l I" H M n iii'o mi il'i ^p^\ll 

lirniOliP ll'^ pfiilrh'llia l^'lM lO’Vrr Itn ^n|\n| 
i>) iiii'H'h t.ikiin^ Mil' ri nf i'x|iiTiiiii*ikiiil 
or (iud apiihiiiu; tluMiL 

Till' 'opIijM'P iiiiMh'r i»r n|iit\aini]ia| |ityi‘liiil- 
ogV, UlMi Mils ilniiiimiiil iinhil nf Vii'\s, puny 
111 ’ iinlinii^'il liiloT wiMj ri'ri rnici' ffi ilio ililTi r- 
niL iiM'Uiuih i'jikI |irnri"^ . •< iff !< "irniiij^ 
illusIroPinin fmm ninl ii|i|ili( iPinn i in iiMinul 
work nr OM a ir^\r1iii1np'M al niuilNMi of llir lini’' 
jiiMijv«i| ill Uo' fi< i|iii'<iliupi nf 'o'ln<fil 
Mlllijr i nr liiiMl All niilliili' nf l)o' iu hU HI 
wliii'li |i\vrlinlii|j(y km iimiJi' Mii* iiiipal Hi|j;iiili- 
lajii 1 nTil rilniijnjin to Mi' tiionry niol lumtii'o 
o( c^tmoilnm in wlnrU Mu* utiplu'aumn 
In Mir riliirritiniiJil jiniii'M Kt'i’hi mod flirrit 
anil liMiifiik H nil iknt ran lo' linin' in ilio jiri'i- 
ml hlii^c Ilf ili’M’lMpiiO'Til nf Mil' HI iriirc 'I'lii* 
loLHis of IrMriiiiig rnifl (Uo foiiinlahoii u|ioii 
tvliirli I'lliiriitioii n '«H M Mio niiMvi* niiJiiniiriil 
Hi iMHliin iH anil iin)iii)*ii s 'riio rri'np^iiilniii 
of iliiH fin I iiphi in M^nlll( rini'i' I'l tlir nnialilr 
rliiiriir(i<rjs| [(■ nf I'rhinii inn anil |r'iyrhnlnR\ 
iluniiK Mir liii'-t iwn ll•‘ra^l^ >1 'I'lir HliMlira 
of iJisiiiH'H Hi niiiinah anil rkililrrii iloriiiK 
Lius Inur lui\r [nriUHlu'd u wraUli nf malrtiul 
Mini is In Mir rihii’Jitor Kiliira- 

lUiiHil |is\r1iolnuv !■< riinrrnnsl |iriiiiarily wiMi 
Mn* iiioililiiilahiy nf iiinliiirlH lunl Minr IriuiS' 
roniialion iiiln lialnl'. 'I'lir Iuwh Ko\rrainpi; 
Mil' ai iiniwitliiii nf nriv '^riniiili (o rlir yjiiimhh 
iihliiii'M, tin* rliniiii'il mn nf ri'i'riOhriirmi to olil 
Hliiniili, Mir iit'r[iiiHjtitin nf iirs> n’-^innitn'S, ilio 
aii|i|)ii'^wniii nf nlil rr>i|i(inni'S, arnl tin' lilriiiliiiji; 
of'irM'rul iiihliiiof M anil Mirir oiitoni^/ation wilh 
ri'fiTi'orr hi |iiii'iini1rir nliji'rls, Hhll rriiiaiii 
III liii wnrkril nut hjiriiliruUy ill u-oililr form, 
'J'lio nil llinils nf niih/in^ nr Nii|ijiri hhiiip( iinIivo 
li inlrin ii s IN Mirir a|ijilini[|nn In Hrliuol hiMim 
iiiiiiH nil a luLsis of Hrirniiini oliHiTvainniH or 
r\li(‘rimriii,il invrsiiKaiioiiH niiHiiniir impnr- 
iant prolilriMH in ishiniliniial ps) rholuf^y 

Thn Hi'lnilioii from Mir iiiHliiicrivo ami im- 
pulsivr fiiniiH of mljualiiioiil iiinl Uiu iiaipiiml 


n'ljiiHlmrniH In vvliirh Mirv risii Ifi iiiailr 
Ml by Inal ami i-iror, (‘2> hy iimlalinii ami 
jilay, uiul M) by Mm (orinuMoii nf fri*o ulrim, 
I'll!' inrrrrrlalioiiH, iipjiliraPions, ami rolnUvi^ 
xaliif'S of Hmhi* mi'Miiiils in amiuiniij' ninl inlrr- 
pri limt rxiMTH'iirr is ilm ri‘iiirai priililmn of 
riliiniliimiil iHyrlnilngy, Drliiiih' ami Hpi'nlir 
pniirijilrH ii|i|i]n'ablr Ui arliool prarliro am 
Nllll III Mli' IlHiklll^, 

TlirliMriiin^ui'Inihi's wilh wliirli Mir Irarlii’r 
i^i mainly riiiu rmril mav hr hlmlinl hprs'iliriilly 
asiiirntnl wnik iiivnlviMl in roniiiiiK(l) aHHorm- 
lions 1irlMi'(*n hliiiniU ainl iiirnhil HlaLrs - 
hs'lnuipir aU’l n'oiVMjjiN in nii-rrvaUon; Vi) 'd-i-n- 
rriliolH In IVirrii inriilal sljilis ami Niriiial sliih-s 

lrMiiiii|ni* nml rrmioniy in im'iiinry ;unl iissu- 
naliiiii, (it) a''‘iiirPiHionH brlwron inrntal sLalrs 
ami ih'Is li’i’liiinjiir and najiuiniy in ari[ui- 
Mliriii Ilf skill Niilabir' 4 onlriliiiiionri liavo 
liirii inmlr in ijirrr lirlils in ri'riMil 5ra^^l 

nml liaxr Imd a fiMiml'iiion for ii iisyrlioloKy 
of Mir riluiMhvr iiiiiis'hs uinl an url of sHidy 

Till* Irrliiininr ami rronojiij- in llii' jirtiMNii- 
linii of rNiK’iinii'i' rlirrrily lliroiii;1i in'rrrpliou 
mol obs'TXdtmn, Mio liiMrr drlmrd im syrtlvm- 
rilir, purijriMiir prri'rplioii willi n vn?w Lo 
rririilioii, ]ia\r lirrii h,\ slriniUir'ally aUidinl 
'I'lii* r\pri iiiirrili <iu ilrsiTiptinn, Mi U 

ami liiiM' i.|in\vn llir ^rraL iiinrrura- 

i'li'H in pi'rirjitinn anil nliscrvalioii, lioUi iii 
rliililh’ii and in aduUs, and Inlm' 1ml to a rr- 
rMiiiiiiirilmii of Mir itnirr^isrs iinol\rd, parLirii- 
I'lilv as npiilinl hi oliji rlivr iiisinirlinn Tin* 
ransrs of inai'inirary aiialyio d inhi llir (rans- 
foriimliofi nf innilal luin^rs, Mn* s|n<rjjilj/jilnjji 
Ilf mriuoro's, llir lurk of Hyslrni mol )iur\iosu 
in oliHorviitiiiji, inrflirn'ncy nr drfrrl in Hi'iihn 
or^anH, iiarrrnwnrsH of Mm ajiiin of JiLlriiliiiii 
or of Mu' inriimry Hpan, hiiKKr'ilibililv, lark 
of molin' iirliMly willi nfi'mii'ii in wliat is 
fibsrrtP'd, lliinlil V luiil Ilni'liuilioiiK of iiLIrtilion, 
lark of siipplriiii'iil nry Idras for iJilrrprrtalioiii 
irnriirr, mnl liainin^r, art Hprnlir problrinfi 
or rdiiralionril psyrlinlo^^r. 

Tlir rrlnlioiiK of alh'iilnin aiul imut^rry hj 
Mir IrarmiiK jmirrsH urr ]ii idili'iiis Uial linvo 
lii'vu KUidird m tkru diircl liriiriiifts tii\ rducd- 

liniiul OlisiTViilioiiH by Irarhi'M 

and liirrilii^iilioiis iii Uir lahoralniy liuxo 
Minina li^lii on Un* riiinlilionH iii Mn* iinliiro 
of olijrcH and of Mn* inili\ iiUial lliaL drlrr- 
iiunr alh'iiMoiu Tlir riiinluniriUal iiii]iorULnci' 
Ilf ullriilioji 111 all iH'orrsKrH of iin*iilril xvm-k 
mukr-« il u Lopir of inuioi niiimrlaitro in an 
rihiralioinil psyrliolo^v LikrwiHi*. llui HiKidli- 
ruiii'o nf iiiiaKriV iiinl of ililTrn'iirrn In iitnikp' 
Ivprs ill llirir III iirini'H mi iiirllioih of jrariiiiii^ 
uud IIU mnils of pirsnilalinn IS of Hprrial 1111- 
poiPaiirr III Mm iriH'lmr 

'I'ln* lAjirniin iiUM ahidy of lrrliiiif|un luul 
rriiiiiiiiiy iii innmory and aHsonalion in rmu'iil 
'riira has furnisln'il a lioily of piiiioiplrfi of 
rarnint; mKinlii'aiil for rdurulinual llmory mid 
jirai'Uni \Vhib' inurli of llir work ho far dour 
liiH brcn oiiiu'iTnad wiUi rolo Irariiingi the imiMi- 
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(j(Ih u^(’ 4 l ^'iui l)n uiifl \%ill liiTi iiiirnKv lo 

Icaiiiiii^ Tlir- drliiiili' rni 

ItMnuiiK by iiiiil |iiuIh, rm til'll iilpulinn 

Ilf H'pi (ilioii'i, "II ri'Uijiirl ivr, ahv<‘, and 

oril'fLlUll illlllbllHMl, (#11 nf \1UI- 

ous mmlcHiif 1114 '^ 1 ‘iilnUim, "H H'imH hi Icjinimv;, 
4 jlr , iin* irpbu'iii;; vji«iii‘ "|niii4pii‘t nf li’iirmiii^ 
lini4'(*ss4'S biisi'd (in ntili ^Icil l'^|lll^ll•ll(*l‘ iiiul 
UH* iinliciihniH 4ir K'HiillH Mint iiin\ In* i'\|M’riMl 
frniii finllii'r iiliidn'*, (»f ilu' furlnn iiiuiht il 
111 U|4' rdriiinliiiii nf a^MinrilMiiM iiiid in T'*' 
tcnlKin {iTul ri'jirikdiii-ntjii 

Tii4' rtiiidv 4»f lli4' ii'i hiiKHi" and mniniiiy in 
Llii^ 114'rpiiMhifii nf iiiiftiir and hKill lia>i' 

hJiijiljirlv fiii'iibln'd |irin(*ipli'S "f Olicir'THV in 
llir rdiJil iiriai lull niiil 4‘uuidiiialiiin nf Iii4j|rir 
u'spuihdH and llirir (li‘\ cluiinn'iM in nrciiriU'y, 
raUs [iinl Miiiiiliiily Tin* {unibMH uf llir prii- 
cpksf'S luitl fiuiur^ in\ulM*rl III Irai'iuii^ li'- 

ic’Rinpliy, pm'i’ilini;, ‘diniilnmd r*ir , lian' 
(;i\4'ik la\^h (d Inilnl fm iiirLliuii ^^Jllldl M'ijUirn 
Lii \n^ Ii'sIihI 111 LlH‘ii' ivinimiis Lii llii< nitiiiiiiil 
litliMhi'H uf I lin sclnxil 

Tlio r'Jlind'i (if iiriu'hci* and lln* liiuiHri'iinirn 
of jnarlico, mniilai r[iLii;iin, and mdiv iiliinl 
diffiTeni'i"! ari' iuniurliinl ynnnid furl or *1 Mnil 
iifTdCt llir I'lliiralivr in(in‘\H, 'Tin' IniiiHfur- 
imv nf liiuiinif^niirl Un* ruiiilMiniiH iiinli r M'lindi 
it iiiiiy ind'iir in kiIipmj) Ibi* 1i\|:(i4'n4' nf 

iinnilal \wiiK in I Ii4‘ hclniiihuiiin ainl with 'iHinnl 
Hiibji'i'lH, and thu aiKiiil'K'aniT nf indivnlurd 
iliRi'H'iM CH in cainnKy (u learn and in ndi* nf 
learniiiir, mid lln* I'lTerl^j id rtinid |ira<'lii'n mi 
8neli ihlfininm*'?, ur4^ (hi* apei'iliir iijnlileiiiH uf 

(•ilueiiMuiiui psyrliuln^v 'villi ndi-nnii'i' In 
fiii'lui'H Siilisfacinry Hrlinid e\|ii nini'iiH 
on traiHreif‘ii4'4* nf iraiiiini; are hUIi lai'kiiiK 
llolinbh* ineUiurh uf delia'iniiiLiif; iinniijil falimm 
iLiid vali4l priiniiile-i iif nienlnl Ii\men4* an ap- 
Tilii'il In hclniijl aefivUn**! are yi'L l4> be Hi*eiired 
The apidii'alinn iif (he known fai'lH nii llin 
iinlnra, rlislrilnilinn, riin[{if, (‘"rnOiiliniin, and 
riuhi^H o( iiiiln nliiiil dilTennii'i'H Ui sidnnd 
pndilenii laii nul lienn MalhfiMdiiiih iiiinlis 

]'ldii4'alinn'kl psyclinluf^v nf H4‘h(iiil siilijeel^lins 
peuU'iinl ulrnm tluee, pvnbWiuH. Ui u p^s^din- 
luRical analvnH uf Lhe prurcsscH iianlM'd in 
l4‘nrniiJK ^|n•llinfr, \vri(iii^% ariLlniielic, 

nlc.j (2) lliu fli.seuvL'i V on a ba^is of eijuipara- 
liM* U'sLjj of lli4‘ I'elndvo valui’H of nudJioiN of 
nciiuihUioii and |iies(*nlali4iu,i ('I) lesis of efli- 
cicnoy 01 iTsiilO Tim 4*x|iininioiiliil iuiulvHr*i 
(if Lh4i r(L(;|,uu niMihnl in I4‘adnii; by hlinU' 
of nya iiioVi'un'iilN, laelilsIoHi'iiine Hiulien nf 
lIlp I'padniR Held anil ii'ailinii; ]ii 
[ililniHia, fallen!*, iiml m i'4‘a4liiiK arn 

ilbisU'iilions uf w'nilv 4 I 0114 * on (In^ liisl in'oiih*]ii, 
Siinilni' hlndii'H Imvn been iiiinb* of ijiiiiphsph 
111 h[ip||]|iK, ariLlnimiip, and wridiii;, nnd in llin 
nriiiiimlion of fui’idi^n Thi* iii- 

YdHU^nUiniiH of I ha iplulivo vabiPH of iliffpipiil 
iinalioda of b'nc'liin^ hpoiliiiK m iiriLiii^ aip 
iiliiHlralioiiH of tin* mtoikI iiinbbnn TIip ile- 
ylHinR of apalcH for Um iiipasnrPiii4‘nl of rducu- 
tioiinl protUicla in binnl writing;, uuLlinmliG, 


and I iiKiMli ''riliMf^ riri* illu'dralioini of iho 
lliird jinddi'in 

Iioiimbinl piiiilnbnl loiH for erluraliun ari^ 
bi'iiiK iiiadi* III all uf I In In ld 1 of |i yi]iuloR\, 
and idlioialrlv iIii'K’ will a K^ninini* 

P'iM'bnb*y;v *d A di'inaTijilimi of 

I'llneainnod firMii i|ie uiIot braiir Io h of ]i-v\- 
pbul"M^ dial wmibl In* iihi\irHrd1v n^^Hi'iitnl 
In I'annuL now lip iiiadn V A (! ]I 

Helcrenccfl : 

lU'iMl 1’ 77fr l.ffu^nlxjr Vi>Tk, 

I'lO" I 

I'P M'MI# I'l II ^ rjp r P'jr Hi jf i iff/ fhr' Pm/- 

t K ’ •'/ 1 ur fr I'OI | 

** f ^ 1 ' / f'lprii'fi/ iVii'^11 fNiw’ ^(prk, 

I’lllj 

J ('ll '■ 7<w/l /'» lift iXlW 

\,.rk IS'I'M 

on, 4 11'** II (tiurtu J'fi'fi ht f-'f '/'nirftrrT 
iSriv VnrK 11(4 Ml j 

I Vm IrMJ'.'f/IJ frjr yify^iihrur\^j |rj 

If] i/iJ I'lbr. iMii) 

Ml S «| / I' III ■(<< 11 /’/‘yi /'-JV Jjipif fh<' liruh^T 

(\\'U \i.rk, I'MI'I 1 

I'll# U II fiuljjrpf i‘f / tfuniliorMlf /%|/< Pji-/r'i/|y 
( li ihiiM'ir^', I'll 1 ) 

<^i \ii' II II / rj(<nf/j^pih iM xOiiifi;/ 

X uiJ*, HIM J 

'lUiniMnkl I 1. I^(»ll4||^^ (•/ '|c<JrAli,y 

\oiK. iniMi ) 

/ /'•'r/J ( NJi Yl'lk. I'(4M. innm 

\Niin<i*#i pl /■(?;/ fti'f't/EA ''/ /*iiiirii/ii/rj, (Ni'w 

^nrk, mill 1 

PSYCHOLOGY OF CIIILDUEN. -- ,^n 

AiniuMi'i.M r, riiiM# Sri'ii^ 

PSYCHOLOGY OP WRITING S41* 
\Vni'uN4(, Pavcmii.iiifV ok. 

PSYCHOMETllY. hVn Mr.WAU Mkas- 

UIlhMhM'' 

PSYCnOPUYSICS 'II, n liriii "|H>plin- 
pli>Mii‘4" wan riijiiprl liy Pi'idmi^r tfi denuNi 
"an i>\ai‘l M-imnn nf lln* fuiii inmnl rplalimm. 
nr iplalioiih of di |ii*nib'iii‘4', liriweini loidy ami 
mind, iinin* ki jm rall^\ , In lwopii tin* Inidilv 
and mmiUd, iln* |ili> > icnl ninl ]iri\ 1 bii al^ world " 
NaUiva^ Miiun*, piMdiiirr mv>4, \i\\\ In \\Yt 

law\ its iiiuibuits, ilH fiK 1 * 1 , and ini iilnl mi4*]i4 p 
— |is\ I linhiRv ami Iurip re^iH, {i( iiiiv rate 
in i(uri(l paiL, ii|imi .*'u1id biiim ladniis , Iml lln* 
rpliihiiii nf b(i(U jiiid mind, uf louloriid anil 
iii4‘nlidi bus biini little inum* than a tn|i|p uf 
]iliil4iH4i|iliipal ( niilrnii rsv. Vel il 'dmubl In* 
|iii*'‘nbb‘, bv a no Ibnd of cuneiunitaiii vana- 
liniH, l4i lriU4< ami tn i|n:uilifv Ihi' 4 iiiirn'i’lion 
of llo* " |ili>M4iil " of pliMii I iiiid 4'b,'niislry 
ainl Hi" *' I''<Veliienr' uf i‘lii|iki |e;d iMyehuhiKV 
1'Vi‘iiner MailH mil fimn tin' minidi .st ainl 
mriHl jU’iies lililn of " nieiitiil ^.tiiti 'i/’ fiuin iieii- 
aalmm 'I'lm idivneid ueiniis will, wdm li 
mniMuiimi in rlirpplly intiiieiieil nm, esidi nilv, 
" activilii'H in onr biniii"; innl tin* nltimali' 
anil (#f linyHiopliysien Im iieniinli ly lo *ipF furili 
lli4' irlulmiiH of tmiul anil joavonn synlein, 
I'Vrbm'r dpfim‘i " |l^V4‘IoJT^b^ hieal " aidiviliM 
as " jiliyhical [i c iotmius) aelivitii'H wlm h 
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finiii dji' vrlnrli' nr nf (ho rliiral, 

•jihI 111 I'ltnliPiKlv Mriiiiliii ilim I riiiki’hrpii il ii>- 

j/ilifiu III IIji'Hi’’ l( i‘i, lirn\j'\(‘i, imiMH ihli^ 
(d liomii mill mill willi Hh'^ “ IIIIH r " ]i^U'hii- 

flu l*r;iiii H imi *’ (n iTiiiiii'ilinlc 

oxlJI'rioiU’l' " , Wi' liMl'l, llir'irfnp', lm\** 

Iti (Ik'IiihI lio'l I ip“»iiiTit ' [nv- 
(<hn|>li\ I iiMnI I ’iYi1i<»|i (In' iiiJini'rirril 
lohlhuirMif jili<l »<i'liHri(ldlij III I1 io1m>|ii' 

dial, a^ hiiiiivinliri* ihhfiiii('N, iiui\ iiiih^i< 
dll' innrr MipiTln ml fur mir iimro j»ni' 

fmiial pnr|if’iii'. Ami no nnmi nul, nf 

in* imiloiil III hlii]» ^hi>rl >\iPli 'lar al imi, no 
aiiiHi niiii lit a p^vi hij[iliV'*ii nf ju r* 

Ilf fi'i'liiai, (if arliMii, nf riMiaidmi, ninl >'ii lai 
^\n]kT I'H'hiii’i Irlls 11*, mil iinl In* 

I riiisipiill\ ilillii'iilr; iialK'in I', jht-i'Ii rraili r, 
a\nl KlTii'l inUoTi in 0 (n Mh‘'i*r\('il fnciH, niU 
rarry dirmmh, iiml dm iiiih‘(imi> nf mir 

roHi'iiri'Iii’"- i^ill In* AJilniilili*. m»i milv for spiniro, 
jiid uIhd fur a omiml jilnliif'iipli^ 

1 1 1 Inn r uii4, in dm oiuh iiii'lniv iipdiin^lii', 

Wlmii W'uinll o*(lalili'iliMl dm lir-il imvoIhi- 
limmal hilMirilnry . lli ISi’i, I Vrliimr’'* iinh* nf 
niimraliiliitiiih niiiini) lnrn (hiii, hy iIiih iiU 
IriapliiiK diniRH MM dm Kraii'l ai'jiio, hr mm 
liarnirm liiiphxra H m a < iiiii'hi'*M>ii, ainl 

111 a frn mniUI liiL\r nndiiim h fl la iii- 

Vi^tif^alr riir |)rM|ihri'\' liinmil mit (n ha 

minis))iri'i\', inu\ Vrrhnrr'M *m>m vmitU, ih*‘.pno 
liH Misl laimi* Ilf ('iijihimn ami las iinti’imirm 
iiiilirilrv, nas Jiiiiinlv rniiliimd la dir iiiltsmilv 
(if M’liMidriiL 111 Mils fjrlil la* ai‘i‘Miiiji||Hhn| 
four diiiif^*^ 

Vir^l urn I (urruinsi, vvr mwo Im ri'oUmr du' 
0 (iiapiriii’iisi\ !• ih M'lM]iiai III mill I lirMri'liral iii- 
(iTprrialhJii of ilir ‘‘ iii'‘jmiirriimiil iiirlhoilH '• as 
Ihri lira t nlh il jmi i mfltiut ,\ lio iiirtra* iiii*llajils 
(if psyi<iii]p)i\ ‘ijt'H Thr^s' iiirdiinU an* iiioih s 
(if arriiralo |iiim riliin* fnr (hr iihlaiiiiii^' af 
Irsl-MilliiH Ml iiiiiiii'iK’al riili*^! iilil*i, ir, (i> 
rrlnni hi a plmmo .i1ir'i>lv i|si <1, for Ihr iiiiiiu- 
lir\lllK of Ihr ]m^\ ( hnpliVHral nlJiUnli Fcrli- 
imr’H r^pl|K 1 hl||| m ihi* ha-'i'i iml imly of dm 
hdrr dirorrliriil sLuilirs iiml of rair nirn*iil 
lidioraiMry nirdimlK Inil jiNm nf da* sliuphT 
prarisliiii'^ of iipplinl ]ih\ rlmhi^V (iiiriilal 
h'll*!, rh ) .^I'lsimllv, m* itnr |m I'rrhuiT 
Ihr I'rnicriil nf llm^'jiisl iiiiln I'ahh* ilifTi'rrijis*,’' 
(Jl'p jis It IS nan liTJimil, dm dilPs isiihil linu'ii, 
nil iiivahliilih* ifi^l I aiiM'lil af |h\ rhahii^iral 
iiTijihr'is Tliinlly, tm iiiidi i I oak a iiiiinln r of 
laM' n i^iihaiis, nliii’h air iiiiiniriaiil hodi fur 
dirlr i'miiIH ami jlImi ml i'iiiNirnll\ , as plimiinl 
null ri\rii ]IH^|‘I|I|||]|^ hh lil ]air|ii>Mr ainl ns 
llliMlliiiliiU dir iiMMpf jisV(‘liupji\ susjI iiirdimls 
I'nnillilv, I'rriiari t Ms (ha Milr iiaiisd 

iiii'Ji Ilf ini'iihil incssiiirMiriit , ihr him of 
hiMiifr nfl a Illuvial iii|r t f/r, (if ^ii'iiHadaii la 
iiiiiH nf ils iiWh kimi, iiihI af h( iimliinli/ani; thrso 
mills hy ahl Ilf dirir i arrrlalcil hIiiiiiiIi 

\ afrirhiMiUr\y, la* fril ai dir ^ali 1 l* inim iiiia 
(’rrhiiii i*irars, wliii'h lifivr iiaL only irnuiiinl din 
hnlliaiirv ipf his artiial imliicvriarnl, I ail hiivr 
aKa Uiii(U‘rc'(l Urn luUaura aC Urn Kcmiua* nhu-li 


hr fiiuialril ]ii ihr fii-.! pinrr, I'n liiirr 
iiiislakr]! lli lihMrn nf (hr ohjrrj nf [lirm l uini- 
lul mi”! airriinsLl Inslriiil af ri ^arrliiiK dir iii-< 
h'lmur *'i*]isr-i'iiiidiuiiiiii a*' a ImUr .sln'lrliar 
rlislaiii'a, ami (hi* M'lmialr iiilrii*^iv<* MSmalmiiN 
as iioiiils nr laisiiuais npnu H . iiisicml, dull is, 
af *s’i*kiiii; lij tarnsiiir 'ira**iMr inhaisil v in In nm 

Ilf uiiKalisI (iiiis* ii]uiii Ilir in- 

Irinnr ‘^mlr, hr rrmsnlnril Ihr mii^Ii* mshii- 
lioii as a Tiuvniiralilr ma^ailmlr, a iiinilal 
ipiaiililv, ami ^aii^lil la inniMiiM* I hr slroiii^rr 
hv iiirikiim il ,<i iiiiillipir Ilf dn* nrakrr A 
hn^li liiHln, a linnl imihi*, a nfraiij^ prr^snni urir 
f(ir him, as ■’riisrri, mlinihir In sa many dull 
liislns, faint mii‘’rs, urak pin-Hiiirs. Vi'l. 
\{ IH 4‘li'ar di/il dm mnn* iiilrriHvi* HriisiidrijH 
arr, to mil ii^prrlioii, jis ^aT 1 ^h iiml Miajilr iih 
da* U’" luh'usivr ^ «i haul hum dues nat, \\i iiiiy 
IioIpikh' il si'll**!', " rniilaiii,’' r* nal niadr 
iiji of,’’ a iniiidirr of wnik lours, dir laud hum 
n iiii'irly Ihr *' kind nf hair " dull lirs lii^li ap, 
and dll' AM'ak hum dm “kind nf linm’' dial 
Ill's l(i\> ihiXMi, iipiiii Ihr hifial sralr or rnnlin- 
uiiiu, ami all lhal airasiirrinnit ran dn is In 
(Ilia III ify Ihr *<i'rilrHlmlaih'r wIiM'li lii'S hrUrrii 
lliriii rrrhiHT had liiiii-rlf iimrr Hum nil 
iiiklimraf ihr iriilh, lait hr idlayrd I jir ]mral1rl- 
i>iiii at siniiiilii^ riml sni'iaiiaii In iiiisirad him 

(n llir srraiirl phu'i*. IVrIiiiri' iismjinnl dial, 
dm jml mdiirahh’ diHrmii'r of n'lisnUan is a 
]M\ rhnlnmral luaunihidr, and Iiml all jiisi 
naln nililr dillrirnrrs, rriiiii ^\huli'MT p-irl of 
(hr hiliiisiM* sralr lhr\ mav hr liikni, iiir 
Hi*li*'il)l^ npial Ur ilssiiniril, dial is, dial Ilia 
puu llhril r»lnrr\i.v run CUI'I V III IlH Iliad" dm 
idrn af a just iiolirrahlr (lilfrn'iin*, anil dial 
(.Ills idrah'd ilillrrriirr iiiiiv hr lisrd as Uia unit 
nf dirri't iiirntal iiirasiirriiu'al N(h\ in farl 
dm nhsri \ n* ran iia nmir hnhl Inaii iinrliaiif^iiiK 
iusl ludirriililr ililTrrriirr lliilU hr rail, i' ff. 
hold 1(1 an r\arl|\ ir|ii ndurihlr iinihiariri , 
ills idrn will \/irv wilh rirruiiisl aiirrs 

In Mil* dill'll liliicr, Frrliiu'l Hiippnsrd dial 
Wrlirr'H laiw ((/ r 1 was in llir sliirl m‘||s(‘ a 
isyrlinpln siral law, a slatrjnml nf uiiiranii 
iiiirliniial K'lutinn lirtihs'ii mind and laiilv. 
Tiusimslukr Iril him In rvauf^rruh* dir iiupnr- 
lain'raf dir luw.Hs laiinr iif Milidily, and Ihn 
arf'iinmy nilli whirli i( ran la‘ Inriuuliilnl, U, 
jrd. also, lip a iririit ihsil af mil \rry i»rnliliihlo 
riuilnn risy. Krrhari mailr, liipwoM-r, iia 
rrrnr nf ppppi('p]dr; hr was aUvavrs rairlul In 
disl iiiKUPMh lirlyrrn Wrhri’s hiiu IIH an illiiH- 
11‘alinli of Ills lliriuy nf iiiriihil iiiriisurruirril 
iilid iiml ilirni'V ll’^l•l^ Tip ulrUlifv I'Vi hlUH'iuU 
jiHV('lin|iliVnlrs \ulli tlir ahulv nf \V(‘hrl''H LllW 
IS (o fjill mill a wiii'iSii iiir^hikn Ihriii rrrliiirr 
was rvi’r (;uill,\ of 

fl liiiH lirrii nri rsHuiy ta '^prak lliua al lrii|xdi 
nf I'VrIiimr’H wark, lirrausr llai vpH urs auil Ihu 
l/iullH (if dial work Inivr iilikr rxrrh'il a dm isivii 
iiiUnrnrr uptm Vlin i\rvidn)imrnt nf pHVrUn- 
ph\^l^s I'Vilinrr laadr jimiihil iiirasurrmi‘iil 
pnssihlr, and hi* iiirasiiml wmn^jjly; hr Riivr 
UH dm (.Uflri'i'iUiid liiiK*!!, and liu uusmuhTsLand 



vsvcuoruwsu’s 


KSV( irrjsis 


il; lu* workrd oiit W^oIjit'h Linv, ainl Jii' iiiiv 
luler^ircU’tl lim n'Hulls 'riu* iii linn 

BmniTULry, fiir oiiLwi-iKhn llm iH'KUtivr, lull 
Ihc ju palivo hart hi'oii a roil HU»al>hnHhhvi'k 
hi Llic inilh of iJniKH'HH. 

Wlifil, llu'ii, n llu»pn'Hf‘Ul i»f " vuWr ” 

|iftycho|UiyHU'ii ? Wo luiv^i, willuu (lio 
jii’riftii liin'rt, II 1'li‘iir uinlcr/iliiiMhaj^ nf iiu’iilnl 
iiienaurRiiiml, ihr*H'L ami IuiUfi'iM; Ihv 
iiinLlioriN }iriv<i Inn'll roiiinlril aff nMa MimalliiitK 
iikiMh'fiiiihvn ftiniK luid a ^'onrlly niimlii'f id 
nirnwnrinuoiUH Imvii hinni uni aiily in 

luM'jiuar'H Tii'lil <if hill in iiiniiy nlliiT 

ilrpnrlininilrt of p'*yi'hi>h)RM'ivl nnparv 'l‘iii' 
pri'iil inajurily uf llirst' iiiiMHiinnm'riti an* 
luciircrl, HfJ IliuL llioir full aLnli'iinniL irt ii\v- 
eluipUytinniU luil lliu furl Unit, wiili shifi nf 
ci)i|ilia'^H, Un\v limy In* rf‘KiiriJi'il as |i\V('liii- 

h>liUMi\, s ihul UuT Yimuinis l''i‘i*lmi‘rHLn ih^*- 
UnclinJi hrhvccii Uk' hsu ihHinpliin s h lin'akini; 
(linvji, ^ a fart rihiiiulaiilly alli'sli'il h\ nUirr 
1'Virli‘Jin’ PiiMfirip lii-yuTitl Ui<- liiiiiH af I'VcIi- 
ikt’m iii'livily, wa nolr lliiiL ilir iHWliriplix ^n-il 
lai^llnnU an* in aC a'»Udih Inuinit upnn 

IL iiaiiraiuTiiinal irialliainiihi'ul li;i‘'i'i, Dint llit< 
Ndiiif^ iiK'lhriils liavr liinni iihiiliJii'i) far ihi< in 
U[ijilnnl iHyL'lidlngy iiinl in tiia Htiid> af uiiiiuril 
Intliavioi', mill lliai iii'w fiidils af n’simn'li 
minunry, I’lini'lnliim, vU\ -Imvi* ilnuiuvihd 
and olHaiiiCil turd hails af Un ir nwn U is 
iianliy tun iiiiicli La nay lliul |>rui’l'H’nn> ilia 
whala raiiliniii# af iiiailani uNMiTiiiii'Jilnl phy- 
(iliala^y^ iiukIiI liii irlaiiinsl, [py lui i'>£lTi‘iia* 
L\n'hu(‘ihyii, ivft llu* I'xU'iiHum nf lui " miliT 
psycUdiilijytiK’s; u.ud iL is uaLiuvnrUiy lUul pnu'- 
liLnihv Uiin iinHUioii is Lriki'ii in l)ii‘ rlnlii'iitinii 
of tltr i*iiirhultnfu’. 

Till) pnu'rcHs nf Inner '' psyithopliyHirH, of 
pUyttialo^leiil psycUalainy, is lens easy La 
Our kiiinvlcnl^e af llui aeiiMiirv' anil malar ineeli- 
Anksins of tiio hndy find af the lar’iinis di- 
visiaiiH af llir uervaiiN Myrtlimi liiis, no iliniM, 
vastly inrn'iiHcil mnrn I'l 'i Inier’a lime 1 1 niiiy 
be doubLc*U, luiwever, w he I her the intri'iiMt* af 
pbyrtlolo^iCMil kmnvledj;;o Iuih li'd to n prapur- 
tiimaln iidvance in psyehahiKind Ibenry, tu 
aiiyLliing iiioie, in faeL, Llnin parliiil nTiil leii- 
taiivo reeaiirtlmelion, TIhih, lIki mare wn 
learn af Llic oi'ftmis of Llw U'ss HAtisfftVlaiy 
do Llio LradiUanal " lliconi'H^Njf H‘iiHjilian rip- 
ponr; nin\ lim inore wo ienrii of Um inuLni 
mocluiiiisiiifl, llid lf‘Hs HfUmf 11(5 lory do Urn aliler 
niotoi lln’oi’h‘H nf Nenhe-])eree|itian lu'eonn* 
Thia (demiup of Urn Ruiiuid is, in itneU, uii iid- 
vnnliiKe, and ninre him lieeii done lliaii merely 
III eleurUie prmnid; weiinveYon Knr.s' ilniplex 
llieniy nf >isiaii, van I'hey'H Llienry af prensine 
(►xeiliLlinii, iSluinpf'H tlienry of enTiHnniiiice, 
— wo luivn reviHod Lhcmieri of op tie id Lllunitm, 
of flpiim'-jierrepLion nL liirRe, — we Imve new 
liftlil on Ihn payidniloKy nf^ rendiiiR ami nf 
11 in Lor akill. At Iho aaim^ lini(‘, we liiive no 
puncrnlly aceejdahlo tliearloa of Llieae UiIiirh; 
aclujul la divided from hrIuuiIj if wi* are on the 
OV 0 of RciicralizaLiona, still the Re n o rail stiit ions 


luni’ mil \i l run np’d And ns far jjli.vdn- 
Inme/ll p^vi Indauv |irfi|iiT, Mu' i miiiri linn nf 
nn iil.'il nnd pne « ‘-c i w irli Uie him imnrd 
rn'iiMiy I'f ivndirM ninl » '^pM udiv »d eoTluni 
alnii'lnrr i, imr nlirifinn ih i vru 
iliirliiiir ijf hiivdi/jilinii Iras ri fainlnlil rnnl 
in etprniiM’iit, jri pnihnluRi^ in JnHfnhiRV, in 
I'liiliryalnAv; Vif ii hiiiniiiM 1 m ;l InrRe i \lr>ni 
mdeieruiinni^' Mm ii Ins la m I'Sian Inl from 
(lie iii'iiniiii -IliP'itrii ; tiimI K i« nal diflinill, ml ji 
ni'iiione-rliain i n* ililfiTPSit ]i'%p'l‘i, nilli cell- 
liinllP'S !\'i inllrillve iiiel m f ip'dil'i rn iin eiin* 
iluelive III rnnriinn, mid iiiili (la* avnriia>rs i»r 
n'll-bniiudurivi ns tia* Inn id pf> rlmplis^ii id 
jin»piM«r, lip ill vi<iii nrliaiimpi af llir nisinil I'nr- 
ndaliH ri| fi'idiiikr, utri nlnm, a^ iifriiinn, a\| ]| 
Ilf UiMut'lil. Mill ita ri lie ^ 1 ' ‘'I'hMimln are, 
nfliT nil, intriilinii-; Uh'i lire i'\pn‘^"iiiiiH nf 
pi’irminil apinion liUlai ihmi Ts>niin'*ip» nf 
nbiiTiial hii'l-r, pjral il im Himiiln iiiil Iliul the 
Iwn Hind rei eiu ihi'ariiHnf nfleiiliaii horll lie- 
rulliil fpir (lie Vl\ idm . nf Mu' fia ill vh II, in (pTIhS 
af (lie liieraridiv* af iiuiMim Iml ailhni Mie'^e 
hiiiiHin pri'i‘i^r'l\ apppi lie M.n.p \Mnii liiip- 
pens III MiP' liruiii ln]p]i';dK, rli r f m aTly, 
liliVoieu-rlii laie illv \slaii Mini aiRaN Ih Uie 
M'lif af re|iraphi< (u i‘ lenih'iii n nf pIi'Tp riiihiiiiR 
leiali Jieii''r, af pi r (ler.ilieri, a Inn < en^'i'jaiis* 
m "T IM yrralh'i 1l\P\ nMrnmp\ itaiiRinuhs e, 
Miiiiinliifnl, ai ^'iiiipl; iht in<i kiipos; ue eiin 
iiedn' iLTl'iiii r* iierril si sli iin iiMs mid Me eiin 
uvaiil iriiaiu i1i'>|pr4i\4 il i'ir<U'p, laii pair ill" 
liniiUr' klirpuh »l|;;e it tnf Iti'n.n^ Infarp , In 
ill' Mire, Miere H nn lu i d id p‘ iNijniHin; liie 
Mrvul butiv id dMatbd "lada^ lanv, ni miv In- 
nlriril, llmiie up iidn m in ralr’MiiiiJ , bill, ns 
(luunrt n{i\ M e/inuipl In’ Miiil that IVi liurr's 
Jmpes fiJi ''iniirr'' p^yr liuphvi'h s liini' heiii 
fidUiied ' K. 11 'V, 

Si'l' ^^J.M^V|, All Mil 111 MLNTVi 

ncfertinceo 

Auiiic J ii yt ^urtnuff' J’/ij/f hi ?■ i/ir nan uiri Ifia r r^liirlii n 
nri 111 *' Mil'Ji ) I, 

TxM a, hliUi *jr/ tu n»,'r ^ hv'‘e t' V'*" 

nirjtf rtrr liiiTi’hp ri AV. I ^ 1 * jf/iiriy* rj 1 

IK'll 1 

l*t( riM II. M TJI ilrf , (I »lfj- 

tiH, Ihivu I 

I/iiPii. (!. 'I’ , pinil W imnunmir M .s of 

/'/jyflp*itftfinif hfl isu ( Ni ^ ^ iirli. 101 1 I 
Tin imsp II. 1. Il /’j-/ n irffi lira/ hidfyw (Ntw 

’Ini-lv, IlHirj p 

Alrsipi \\ /fi-wriffriJi// ifrr /*ryj 

iiHiH mi I j 

PSYCUOPATUOtOGY A Reueral term 
iiielildiriK the Hliidy af all rilninniiiil iiienliu 
eaiiiiilMnm (jk’c Ajimiilmii.; DiiiiMimnNr. 
MhNT\n; Js'H\MTi). It IS iinmipally iimsI 
ill eaiiliiidisliJM (lipji III prt\eliiiiliv (i/ i',) In 
imlieiiLe an unplm''*is au Mu' luenud ar p^^h- 
eliiplnRleiil iiMpeeC nf the dlsarder, and inU I no 
riiiimii, H I. P 

PSYCHOSIS A lenii wliieli, ivitliin 
recent yearn, him lieeu used to desiRimte idi- 
imnniil meiUiil stiiLes, mure esjn'iiall.v tlioHU 



PSV('H(miMtAVV 

wilirli nr(' fiirM Hinnal. i ^ iinf ih ]« iirlud ii|iimi 
rli^rDVoralplf jihrr-Ui<iTm nf ilir lurvnuH ii‘<* 

M I y 

PSYCHOTlIEnAPY ^ Thi‘ 

(jiln^iirril nr nn'iklal) flu* 

vrinnim niillmrlH ^^||^ 4 ‘|| n 4 ‘t iirniripaUN niuiii 

dll' lllllld ill 111'' I'aMl’llI "I’lir iJihi rjM H wliir'li 

nil' iiu*''^! I'i ^ hilU Ui-at' il fin' lUiv" n( 

iin’iiril * If Iri'iilif nin (tj v \ anil 

li; J ' 1 'I’ln' nf 

dirraiiv an’ injiiii rMii'^ in lim/if iim rl 

jj.ivr lii'i II aiiil |a r^iiashiii n 

Ihl'MHinML lull dll’ > /If liiirdi' a' 'iiriiilinri iiiiil 
Um nii'Mf/il ro nii •tnirfniri lui lliml^ ait- nf 
ll|>|i1lMll | 4 i)| Till'll' lalhT li|i dinrU iiff’ Ilf 

Iririiniilar wilin' m Mm irfafnuiif of '^frili" of 
aininlv, Ilf ■ np S, nf nli |'-•‘^llnl i’ V 

aial Ilf iitlii r |>''Vi liasdi' iiir riiniliiiiiiH Ii Inin 

III I'll hlinwii ill If lining ipf fill' j'lin h ]iirTll;il 

rli^nnlnr’i liriM' ilu ir mmj/iii in I’liiMliiinii. riinl 

dll' liifllimlH fif p'^M^ 1 in/lli'd\ "la nJiil nf ir^W’lin- 

diiTiiin ii'iii’ill^ I' fill |i> fiJi iiii'f ’'lii; il Itiri Ilf dm 
C/irK JiiMil'il lifn Si' I'fii'k * ilH \i,'i ■<T‘’ 

S \ 

Rtfcronccy 

1l 1 > fi r 7'^’' i-f'iij I IK'i?* 

i> ;j ( N* M. S ‘-lis I'll I t 

III ,iiui''* I' i'f>> 1 1 i>f V*/, I ii iin- 

^ Ir.iin \.s Wtwh. W A I h 1 lirf>‘ m J. 

(N« I'ni'i I 

Min Mil I, U III'' I n iliiii 111 In ll» 'l ■'"ilii'i'^n 
I I' IM ll«J»n*iii r«i r J liMlIn r l|•^ Jt<tr vf 
Ir-rt r Mt f Um ^ "I I |>|i ‘H li 

I >11 T'liri iM II /.frr< i 5 iri< /V ^ rfrrr-.t^t, urji 5 Jrnin 

In lira" .A, i1 'lirif' unit I'mi? t 

I'jirNt J , ^l />r,, ij. />(r r=ii; * ijf, ^ lIV pi'iii l'*<l'll 

PTOLKMY fPTOJ.UM[A'USl. CLAUDIUS 

(ft l.^ill A I) 1 ' ' riiiiNiiii I , iiiailiriiuiiii Hill, 

and ii ii’ilivi' nf ri.*xpt. l\liii |iiidi> 

iilily ri’Mili’il 111 Vl«‘\ajnlriii Vn an in.i numun r 
111' rliiiiiiiiiiti'il llji' tiiiilii'\al M'lirlil iinul llin 
iIiiV'< Ilf rii[ii'riiH'ii‘<, and ill 'iMr>i|i 1 i> lie 

Iiri’.'iiiH' da' r d riiidimil x nf Mia lTi'> 

Mi'jll U^'Jl{ll^''''^lll'" Till* Phili'iiifiia Sj *in'lii Ilf 
iL'HlriiiiiJiiiv, li'i'*id liri-'i’ly nii Tla* unrk nl lliji- 
JHirl'IiU'', IS niiil/ilind 111 ilia /rti ri^K rijc 

fltrr^iriW)/j(iti, liillar kiiniHil liv il*^ Aralila hfiliia 
'Wraa'/i 'f 'I'liis s\iirk rMii''i''l nf dm h i ii liiaila^, 
dialusl (ivanf wliiali anUluUi ilia a^si uar af (In* 
[iliira hu V' ^yr^|l'lll 'I'lia aarili is, jH'i'iirdiim hi 
llii'i h^i•^l M^, fill' |ii\M -I Ilf da' ildiaraH ill da* 
caiih'r'iif dll' iiiiivarr<a, jiial is nmt luiili Ali<i\ ■' 
lIlIM lin* I'arhliil /iiJia-i 111' l|ai|M»ris, hpliarii'fil ill 
Hliaia'. ill aa' li nl vdiiali ii liaaii iilv limly la- 
Vfihi 'I iiMMiTi'l dll' a'lidi: flasi* aia Mar<'nry, 
Vi'iiiH, I ha Him, Mara. .Iiiinlar, S/ihii’n TIih 
dirnri' nf (III' |plrilii-lH imim iii'i ajihil IMidl \l 
WlK h.n|ii‘l>\ailad li%’ dia C ‘AHivniii'lill dw'HlV 

(Si'f’ I ’fPi'riiMi'i s ) AiMidiar iinuiiiid i'HhIij- 
liuliari Hiaih' liy I’hili'inv iIi'jiIh witli tlia nw- 
(itfii Ilf dia riiiMiii Philniiy'H n4'(i|<iji|iliiNd 
traaliHa was dia l’ciiPY^>n«^i»rj/ C<^pjyi/<m, wliifh 
^v;H hni^ iwad IIS a faytliiicik and is iniarcsliiif; 
lii>^liirii'iiHy Odiar aslruiioinicMl iirnl jislni- 
lij^iral NWirkri iiiid a UinillHi; an 0 ;i/ica ura rit- 


I'UJUiK’ SCIIOULS, KiVGLISJI 

inhiJh'd in Plnlaiiiy, jjiiL Llieir Koiiuiii(.'aaij,H 
liiH III an r|urHlii)iia(l. 

Hn* ( ii7)niiAi‘iiY, M'clioii m Ilhlori/ of (he Tcccth 
Maph 
RcfsrcncoG 

llR.iiiir, j\ *l fifiitrl Jluiory of AnirMiiunir (Ni'W 
A ark, Ihmi) 

/ nffcr/l'i/tri/iii /yri/riiiPiifvr, B V. iUtfltrrty, (iaitdiui, 

PUWKRTY Till* nf?M liaLwcni roiirlapn 
rind sjxrai'ji in mnli'H ami diirlcaii ami hriaan 
in rp'iiiiili Sj ric wIiicJi dia indunlnul jaarliua 
HI \iial iiiiiliin4v 'I'lia nf iniln'rly dilTorri 
ill irnliMtlanl'i riinl in ilifTannl nicaH Ii in 
rli |ii riilaiil n]Mm iliimilia I'fPiiiliLiiiiiN, aiirl uikpii 
| ipmli(Miris Ilf iiiiliihini und Imilily iiaallii 
Till* iiii|M]i linin' iif dm parind fur VdiicaUoii 
li;W Li an anudmswrd in llii' dni’iissioiih nf 
fiilrili'H'rm'r (y i' ) ( ', d J 

PUHLIC INSTIIUCTION, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF. “ -Hn’ { rn .Si’iiiaiL Ahmimh- 
jir viippN 

PUBLIC LinnAUtES AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ' Si’a i^TiiHMiiKM 

PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. 
Sea Hi mail, ah a Huh in (TiSTi:n. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL EXTENSION - Hia 
Hi maij, AS l iSra lAh OlA'lhli 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FUNDS. -.Si-a Si mini, 

Tl Ml 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PLANT, THE FULL 
REALIZATION OF.' Haa Hi iimu, ah a 

Htip'ivi, ('km'kk 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETIES — A lyno 
Ilf ailin ahnii/il nrf<aiil/iili«pn niiniiinii in Uio 
parly itari af dia tniU'li'aiidi n'liMir^ in Mm 
liirKi-r 1 Mias of tlia l/iiilail Sim pa Tim uItii of 
dll SI' siirialii H was in fnnnsli Irarf- cdiiciilioii tn 
^luiifli Ilf dia |iiiipri*i alin-si'.H ni aduciiliuii at. a 
iiiuili'iida avimnsa In din.sa Kunnnvlial hadcr In 
(In, In f liiH aapin ily, lliay fnrniad an iiii]porlaiiL 
fai'iipr in hmldiiiK up Uiu fiaa imliHc Hcliuid 
hVniam III dll ir aniilrol. lliay ttara NniiiOliiarH 
(laiiniiiiiuidniiiil nr inlar-ilaiiuniimiliniml^ Huma' 
liiiiaM iiiin-ralmiriiiH nlhp^alliar In lliia and 
iidiai ri'H|iaPlH (liay n'HnjiMad dia Biilinli and 
I'lirrinn Hrliiinl Hn'i laly, a\n’iil dial lliav ware 
nl\sin*i Inaiil 'riia iiiuHl jni]inrlanl nf lili'Ka 
miaii'daH niiH in Xaw ViPik rilyjiiid IH dn^ariljad 
ill dia III Mala un | La aaliunlH ayHlain nf LliaL dly. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION -- 
Maa PiiiiJAMKNTiiiY Kmn ATioi^ C^ommih- 

HHkVM; I'lNOTiANJ), lOnuc.ATmN m. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ENGLISH — Tlic 
lann Piililia Hdionl haannia nllnahad during; 
Llia oarly daciidcg of die iiinclecndi conlury Lo 



PDJILKJ .SCHOOLS, CNCLISII 

[I f'nillp nf iiHliCtihdiiH fri] liiKlii'f i‘(|i|i'j(lioii 
niiL nf iL liil lunlv nf nnl«»\M <1 ^ii ImimIh 
O nUuUy eulli'vl Cvn^unvivi Sv h^nU (<; i ' 1 Hu* 
iiijijdnty df llirii' mMiniiuir hcIiiujIh Iduki il fi»i 
tlii'ii' hupijly Ilf i»u|h 1 h fintii Uu* iiJiinriliah* 
aidl \\ \\w * Mivstt'i ^ ht’i ni 'i 
\ni[nU Id icMilr willi Imu, Ui»'''i' wmilil iisinlly 
frijiii Uir IiuiucH iif njiiiihr rcsiilmlM 
ji fi'w mill 4 . fifoni rurly 

IX'fijH' llii‘ lli'fni iiuUidi), [lir \vi' ihliin , 
orafif liail lirr'ii iiM n^hiiindl lu ‘-i‘riil 

Uu'ii' hdiiH, Hilly llii- yiniiim-r ‘ihiih ilr- 

hi;'iii'il foi' I lid ctiijirli III' Llii‘ lau, In Iw li'jiiiinl 
uway fiiiiii hiuiid Wiiirln .SJ jh v^hlnirv, 
iimr(ljili‘r) Uni»liv in lli»* iricd’i, ami Hlnii, 
Jliiri'fiw, \Vi's(iiiiiisti'i, Chani'iliiiiiir, Si I'anl’n 
aiJil Mdii'ljiiiit 'ra\l(Ms’ 111 nr iicai llii* uicImiji- 
uIh wiTi‘ ill i(‘fmh* lli'iin' Om 11*11*11! 

llic li'i'iii Piihlif, iis ili*iUjii;iii*'hi'(l Mil llii> (inn 
liiiiul riiiin iiididiv liM’.il (( il iiuiTiiai I hrliiiriK, 
rinil on ilii* orlirr liiiiiil rruiii |)iiMih‘ 'iii*iMlu- 
lioiiH for \>Iiii'Il in Hu* Hi^umlia'iil li anil < 
Iddlllll rraiLlll M’h till' Idi in '* 'li aili'lii^ " li nl cmiiii' 
irUn UM' Thn In'll ii-iiii Inn imu fnllrn iriln 

fi*\di^|ir jii (Im nf Him f.iiiiuiH I 

al I'MiiihUiKli) iinil i^i'IiiimI'i iithIit iniuilo 
owm'Mfiiji an* fifsi jilii'd siiii|ily in "arhunl '* 
or '* dollc^d ” ill Mid ilHcn*riijii of llm mwijit 

Till* iHi' of Uid 11*1111 FiiIiIm Si'Iiniil WHS oiii- 
|) 1 nHif!i'il liv xai'iiiiis hii|iiirii'H {iihMIiiU'iI !■> 
(ro>'i*iiiiiidiil CiiiiiJnis*iioiiH inlo I'lliii'ilniiinl 
rnilowiiidTlt linlwci'ii HSIH (IhiniKliaiii'H C’miih 
nin'ijoii) Jiml lS(iJ (Taiintoii ( 'Miinni^'^ioii) 
Till' l*i|l>lii' ScliMol W'iiH (’ll inly ii iiiuni/nl hh 
an iiiHliUiUoa of la^,lu'r tank Mum Mm lodul 
(iraniinrLi' Hdliiio] ; iiuli’C'ik a M('|iaja(r iiii|iiii> 
(Cliirojiilon ( nniiiiiMiuii, ISlH) was unrlu- 
Laki'U Lo I'diioiL oil (ho imo' *iI’ 1 ioo 1 h no iiiioiu'il 
alniVT, wliidli wi'ro ilc^idiilii’il 114 <in‘iil ISiMio 
iSrliniilH, imil Did M‘(|iii<l In Mils irniiiiiv wn^i Ilii* 
Puhlu* ScIuioIh Adi of ISliS, rdviubliun Uu* Con- 
Irol of sdvdii of llidHi'p Mni'IuiiiL 'riiylni'i' ami 
Sl Pinira lM'iii|{ oniiMdil lioniiihr* lliiv had 
luLlt'i'ly luvouw* iiumdv duv I'dlmulH, Uvxwy;, 
ainjily flllnl \\i(li I.ijiidoii hoya ii'*iiiliiiK at 
InniK*. 

Tlu‘ 4 d woven wohoolH, Imwevi’i, liv no i we a ns 
IneliKldd nil Inmnlili^' Hclumls (n wlni li doijiiiiijii 
rd|iiile iiUiieliMl [hr luinid " Piihlic 'I’lid inpid 
nidiOuso id WduUh wlwrli uvi'ninpAindil Hid 
Jiidiislnal idvoliiriou (*](*:ildil an iiiiiiii iih* niiin- 
Iji'I of fjLniiln ‘4 (dsiiodinllv in Ihe iinrlli of 
Painlimd) iiUld lo piiy frds for Mn'iv ^imh' 
eiliiruhoii and (IdMiriiiiH Id film'd lli(‘in iu iii- 
HliliilionH wlici'i! n Hdi’ial dnviioinndiil iiinl ml- 
Mnr ronhl lie pruiMUid unnilur In Mini diipiYi d 
hv tlniHd who fn'(|iidrilr'd llid “(lidiil ” Piildin 
iSrliimls, iijid tlir ninijin* iiilludiidd of TIuitoiim 
A nudii (1/ >' > Pininldd fur nnuili in iriiini‘SHHif^ 
iificjii Lhd IdHiirril dlasH llii* value of a dOi|iiii'alo 
‘iO(*idLy lufrlily niKaiiixdd hy niUuiiliol ii'liook 
nmslei'fi H liuriiiK Urn lirsL half of Hu* niiie- 
tddiilli eeiilnry I'lnfrlimd Imd alidarly eiijoydil 
iL f^wslem of iinuiidipal Hddoinlnry eiludalinn 
uuch as (leviniLiiy iind set on fool, il i\i jircilialild 
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lli'if ihi’ iiiMM'Lin III Hi fin or id Imaidinu i Itncd 
nliii’riliMli winild mil IniM' inainliiiin d i(-*-ir 
dd(i-'i\rK in imlilid favor Pol 10 fUe 

llliKi'iiri' of Hliv -iirli ‘'>*'lr|j|. il liol lUIjiri PliK 

Miaf ilo* liiulHiofi wliJt'li lirol nrnld f Jji ..r\rii 
old ^10lnd;vUuur^ {/.inH atid ranoin*< dionild ke 
hmlaldd liy imw' rnniid.iT ion « lin ideiilal i 11- 
r’niii»l,uidi H aidnl nm U diihipMMn, fadililv 
n! MaVdl Uy miUvay was w U I or 'rkm 
MiikI illd, HI diiHi|d|M'*Mli WtHi I |je I ’lOll lUd III , fnid 
lii'i’ii fill Iwii iMiluiii'i a I'jiih 'ife iinniliy 
fill' lm> ^ \\i h'UM'l idonu m, \mit hud In rn nii- 
klliiW'll ‘hide llio IP 'liii.illrili , llie Kli^ll-ll 
rail' IH iiiiKiaN»]> li\ ill in*' ilioii, luid fjiiniln 4 
iia\ r nlw,ns hull n u\s In h 1 Vniiiinii huh 
li'iiVd liiinii* al an 1 ai h ai'e f'liiH a vainiv 
nf e!Hl*<<'-« diiiin ihiili'il III mull iploilv id lioald- 
ini;-*n ImiipI r ^lalilHliliu nls lniwieii l^lH nml 
1 S 7 (I 'J III' 11H11I *'iii'< I ' ‘fill id Mil ii liM'aiin* 
kiiriwii lliroiiKliMiif Knuloiiil and lixik rank 
willi Hid raiimiH ^I’M'ii PiilOie SiIiuoIh, inany 
iillo'l'i Jiv)iirdil III siH'li a iiriTilioii Inil hud lo In* 
hiHHiidil wiili a liiitiilih'i f.uiii ria N 1 an In* 
l^liMipi'd into Miii’i' i'la''e's in dordloK In Heir 

* 01 oin'in 1 ir<r, nine' lodiil Miaiiiiiuir 

Is folloWMl tin* ^'^anlpl 1 id 

llu^lii’ , - ' M|i|iiiif;liriiii, Sld'Hiurrii', Si fllii'ri;li, 
Hi'Iitiiii, lire |ii‘ili(i|H Mil' hmla >1 111 ri|ii|ie 
.^I'l'ioidlv , iiilinlv law riMiinl.itifirj « wiie 
I'ldjiidil, smia'I inn s hv Ho epo'ii-'s uf a ihiIuioP 

iiiiisli'l, MHIUIITIII i h> ri fi'W lav Pin II olin di’- 

Min (I lo have a line m'IihuI 1 >1 rildddinl in I In ir 

disllidl , 111 lliH ^;iniip, Mat lliiii (<ii|{ 1 i, ( 'lifiKTi, 

Mi/ollii’lil, lfii"*iall, iiiav III' iiidnliiiinil [‘1- 
UuUy^ii »\dhuid Would hi- 'lUuidd wiMi a “pei dui 
liHi'i, I ff In prip'Ur for •Hill*' |iiidi <iiiiii . 
tiuih f Miiirno rind IhiilinoiiMi ftrijian il only 
for Hie navy, WiUiuw^lnii laiifilv fm Mm uiuiv, 
\sliili' Jliiilev Inn V at lir.'i had a i’|fi"e I’on'' 
iin tioJi wiili Jmlia fJi,htill ni«>ri' inipMitani, 
Mie fouiidLiliMii Would i Minhiue Mu' adv iml 'iy;i vS 
of " pnliljd M'lioril ” tiriiniiif^ wiMi H'Iikioiih 
nvriHj|i(lil ijioTi* ^|le|'|f|l• Mian the I'niiiidi i ion 
VMili Mo* rsUildidn d <'lnuiU of I’my,l.md 
wliii li, liH ,u iiiul lei' of liiiit Mill al aoi ial I'liiifui lu- 
ll, H iiii vif iililv roiiiid 111 Mil' oriliiiiiry Pnhiii* 
Stlioul 'riwis tiunt is lUiHi ( 'luuk'itj 
I11111I is Ihiiiiaii ('alliolie, ‘rin* J.wri (('ani- 
hiiilfcej ih Alt'Miuili'-l , nlirl Mill Mill h a Cnn- 
Kul^uMonid fonndulion Iv deuild l>i> repruf rd 
lliat fill eirr} M'IuioI in eai'h of Mo >^1' elie *ii s 
O'liidh lids Hiirr ei'di'il in l s|alll 1 Villln^ ii*. I'liniii 
ioheiimki'd 111 11 ihihheSrhuul Mo ir are dn/i-liH 

vvlnrli liiiM' leid nspirannnh in (ho ‘.Jime direi' 
lion, loit liiiM* In lie eitnri nr w ilh 1 1 ei i\ iuu 
pilfois whii jiiiy lnwi‘1 hi' . rind iuiui- I'ameil 
cuiiiiiiiliul U|i* Killiie lesoiii ci s ns Mail inuie 
dill iru;iii*ilieii iimiIs SncIi fii'liiuilH ofini Imi 
lull' ivIHi sui i'i ‘^*1 Mu' hi'H? ijiiiih[u K id rill jMiirili* 
lifii whhli nil' (III* ilisl iiii'lu e Imahl uf Piihin 
Srhool (I'aililiiiii, hul In ul leinpl ihk n r 1 m'*'i^ 
liealioii Miey eaii lie henl f'Uiiipi'il as 'eeuMdai'V 
ImoidlliK H liuoh ^Ve aie liow fjimiliiil Hi 
I'iiif^liiiid Willi Mie lerin *-eniriiliiry us iiii'liiiiiiiK 
all Lyjjey of Keliooliiif' holwurn eloiuoiUary nil 
70 
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till' niu^ liiLinl fnir[ mt' iiiiimthiu oji (hr 

<»Llifr, Iml Hum |ilirMH<'o|nK\ \sjih iir»i rjiiniliar 
Lfi 'll N'[ii')n‘rH iihUl m 11 lljr-i’ ^lf 

r^p^hunl'^ lii'i'ii Mhihli' I imI 111 

iiaHnii.il r-^li riii Malllii'U jVriiolil (71') 

Clir liJnl l■<Ju^/llilllli^'l In piM. ^ tpii Iji^li-Ji ai- 
h riliiiTi llii' 1 iaiiri> [Uir| Im i- 

iiirui> ^ r III’ llillioi l'ilin< nf ri 

IJH hnliu'l liliib': liuTi* I M|ji|iii']|i'ii»i\4 lli'JTi [iin- 

[Inii^t liiiplii'il \*\ <»iaii<iinr I'nlihi’ ^l']|lMll 

ffliiral iiMi, lull tl I > iiiih llir IiiIuiih nf 

llk 4 > lUyu' ('miiiiui^ mil mii Idiiia- 

lliui ns'iril llial rh*' iMijuilar iln a:iii;iliriii ili 
rai|^laii<l W’t’^ li'.ilK' all] kt'fml t n I la iinpuit riiii i* 
of Jill i*\lmh1rf| |ii'i|iiil rif SI IiimpUtiu. iiii|iifi luni 
for ill* lh'llliHT'll‘V 'In WI'II '!► fill llio pll', iTIlllI^ 
aihi ilin I'lina ^ III \nIioo' iiili'Ti”*l llii’ 

INiMio M'linril iiiirl iN iiinhiliir'^ an’ ihsimnai 
'riiuH, if Hill' ihs]r,iH hi \ iv\\ ihi' miiiri' 'I'hi’iiio 

of ICiii^Ihli si’lidiil piii\h'hiii, iiiii’ mil a ))|jM I' 111 
i)|i|ii>'>ih' I mil’ ' I \Mi lii'^jf lUioiiH, In laoli of >vliirli 
iLo tonii (billin' *' Is iij Ih' j|)|p1i< d 'I’lji' ]tiil>1ia 
c* 1 i'jiii‘Til irv Hi'lkiMilH riM Ini 'll, siafi’ l oni rolli il 
iklirl siah* siip|Mirl>’il, «ip"ii fii rill v^iilionl fii^ 

fiMlll sltirlil i'xrofilioil), r lli^lll^ riolli iliriihl'\ (ip 
fmirh’oji st'iirji of liiiiifi il hi lli* Hulijn [ nf 
l•lnll<'Tllll^> iiistrimdnii 'iml huiulil liv h'lii'liian 
ri‘rliln'a(*'il Ijv llio hoanl of I ilnralioii, 'I’lio 
rii 1 i 1 ii‘ Si liopil’n ah' Jiojiliiial ami linarihiiK 
(alllmimli a ‘Oii'Ii rmClifliill, rilin' rirn 
IIiIihIh also); llio> am iiriihi] ^ijih' 1 oiilrolli'il 
Hot Htali' hiipimrl' il ; Mo v an' o|)i'ii In all ImiL 
Hilly nil inivmi'iii nf lii'avy ntriiiM’liini'H 1 \iru\u- 
Maiif) ft'i's; lh»‘y k’iiim' |iii|piIs froiii Urn 
Ilf foiulH'ji Cot iluth'i’iii lo mill ii 1 11^ timl lUi-y 
iiiipiuC a •'ripiml;n\ i‘iirii<‘iiliimp ihntlml iii 
ihi' lah r M'firri for vni'alioiml liriimrJi^ ipf \ ai ioiih 
lV]irs, Mii'ir (raihon aio ii'ItiiiImI ahunhl 
wlailly rniiii Iho Imo aui n iiI iiiii\ i isiIu'h ami 
a |ihi|mi linn of Ihf o (sh'jiililv ilci'ii asiii^l 
Jlh* hi llolv Drih'l'*. ii^ arp* niilallii'il I'h mv- 
nil'll of till' ICsIalihslii tl f'hilirli of Kiii^l'iml 

II will lii‘ roaililv iimloi htiMiil Imw imiiiirilly 
Ilia I'oiilr isl 111 Ivh'ini ila* hiildia rlaini'iiLary 
hidirinl jiu'l llir Piihlu' ^idmol H Hi iti Kii^lihh 
iiriUoiial lifi'i 111 !' r<rliitnllMi\ anil liih h’ailiriH 
in I'lirli of llii'Mi' insliliiliiiiiH III nr Dm ilis- 
Diirlui’ li'illiiiarkH of llinr r ims ami tuny willi 
llicm lliroiii;li lifi* llm ^ymiialliii h niiil iHcjinlii'i 
<ir lUi'ir nurly « ii\ iroiiiiinii 

'rim iiiin|in’ ijiialily of Du* PiiMli* Srlinnl li 
lo hi' rnaiiil iml in its riininilinn, hiil 111 Dm 
ohnmi/alioii of iH I'liMiniinnIy lifr Aa h- 
f^iinln Dll' olirrii'uliiiii, ino^ir'ii lirts fnllonisl 
iniicli Dm Haiim i'<nii''i' as mav Im nitnrsH‘(| 

III i»Dii'i‘ I’aiioiiraii lonntTn’s arnl in Aiin'iini, 
Dm iilil iTisI ihilioiiH am tiiiiHi-rvaiiv o Jail rvrn 
Dm'V MIX' <hlo jihom III ioimV’I’ii mIiiiUis aiul 
ii|ii'iiil Dll II ii'Kiiiirrs’H frilly ia iiiiiippliiic luh" 
nralorii's, musi'niiis, nh'., im \m'II iis |ilay (iohlK 
halin lunl Unsk nf aoiiiM* liold iJiiiloof plan-, 
IniL iiol maro hh Diiiii In rii’iiiiaiiv Dill 
wlmmas in (oTiniinv ilistiio'livi* lyins of lUi- 
imiila am rnlyKiili'd In ihsliiirl hi'IioiiIs, Dm 
I'hn^li'ili ]i1iin is lo (‘riiii]irHmnil all rinHniiahlc 


pni|iii'<jiN fur \ iii'al miinl iraiiiiiiK in inm Krliool, 
diMiliii^ ii|i Dm srlioUi s iulo mi i alli'il '\snl< s ” 
n'l, r 7 Da (’l;is>,|ial hull, Un Aloilniu Snip, ni 
Dll' I'.ll^llirrilTI^ Slilr. Hm olih ilisl ifU‘(io]l 1 m- 
Iwpi'li ihi’ PiiIiIh' SrIionI aiifl ollii'i si-njinliiiy 
pimiih iiH h^niiils IrrmliiiiK is Di:i1 Dm foiiimi, 
h^ iH iiioii' juii)i|p liiiaiiriiil lisouircii, rriM plo- 
M'lr ^iPaliT Miiii'lv of iLManiPS for \oi';ilmJial 
i'<pn]iiiiPiil , Iml sHmrils wlin'h aiP poroPi' in 
malDi ofli'ii i oiiiiM'rliiilaiH'p Lhis iliHiiri\jiii(ii|{i' 
hr ^ii’iili'r phifpsHhiiiiil hKiII •'simp llip m- 
fra Ills i'oa' i‘i|iiPiil on Dip lliy pp I ’oiiiiLihHinii llo' 
onljiiiiiv Miamiiiai and iniinnijMil hpniiulaiy 
M'liiiols Jiri\ p jil l^\ iiapiio'pil Dip pidilmi of 
Dll 11' lpai'liiii);( fill I'p mill aip Kainin^ hlPiidily in 
popnlar fax nr on Dirs iiiTonnl a( LIip PNjiPiiM' of 
Dm ir >\i'aU]iiiT livids 

\\ li:ii lliPii IS Dll* pssnilial fi'uhirp of isir- 
TkoiiIp lih' wliirli IS Dip ]Mmiili(ir lioa''l of Dip 
hll^llsll INihliP Sr'liiiril ? Il ih m hsilily a ''Oi'iiil 
oi i;iHii/aMoTi ol llii' roiiimiiiid v ^|J('^llll ally 
ada]ih'd lo Dip iini'ds of yonlli in llm pjiiIipi 
ypiin of ndolp’ii'piin', A iiiihlir hidionl hny 
is a iijpiiiliiT of (i^ij j*hiiips' mIiiIp al Ii'''SIjiis 
111' III hull's loins rlji'S, uilli'd a fni la (v-iO. 
ami lip iihiially ipnanns with liis pIipsiiiuIps 
111 Dill uioap f(ii al riirisl oiip >par; Ic'ai'lmis 
and HI holms laiDi iiiP h'^riaippil at vpiy shoil 
iiilirwils Ihit >\hpii h'h'asi'il fioih li'f'HonH 
III' lii'loiii;s hi a “ Inaj'iP^' r r a 1lllildill^ ^^1JI'J|■ 
111 '■li’pps jiiid hiiH Ids liu"d'i| lo wlimli lu’ hp- 
loin's diiiiini nil IliP ypiua In' aDrinls llm M'lninl, 
Imip lii‘ Ijiiils Ills spi'i ml fiiPiiiN, ns a yijuii^hIpi’ 
lie IS a “fnu" Npp l'’Ai,riiM.), wlu ii !m H'IIpIipi 
llm \ I ham lip has aiiDioiiU as luoniloi 
01 hK'h'il Ills Inaisp is liis H|a*piid piiih*. 
Ins lioiispiTiashr Is or slnailil hi* u ^'io\vii-ii|i 
fllPlld 'Dip VI rv pxrluwiv pupa’s of lids Hiiriply, 
uliprp Pill'll liiai''!' i'l a rn al lo lla* o1 IipI’', Inso 
I'NPry inash'i is jm'i oiually iiihTP'hsl ni Ins 
ymiii^ I hini;rs, ili aws oul i In* loosl lalpiisi' horial 
Pin r|;M's of Dip hoy h, mijiplyiiij' iiuiIpi* pnnlrol an 
outli'l for ai'livilu's wimh in Dip I mini Slali'S 
liavp |^i\pii Kipul I'lPiiiirii at iiiiips whin dis- 
plavid ill hi^h Hidinol fralpi iiUii's (^/ r ). Xiillh 
rally Dip Iiuiih* roiniinitiil s liriio rniiial in ulhh'L- 
ii's (py p ) a sliinij' hnnil of union pm'i' sims* Dir* 
days will'll '* Tom III own " pnjilaiiipd hisHrliool 
lIoUM’ on Dip ' pIo’-p' of Rupfliy Mill iL would ho 
imjMsi lo ili'si'iilpp Dip Uoiho ayslpiii as MUTi'l.v 
an iilhlplir ori'aiii/ulina; nil kiiuU of Mirinl 
ru’Uxilv, III iijiisind and iIpIijiIiiij! pIiiIh for 
PMiinpIp, fall nadilv iiilo Dos hoiial plan. 
'I'lip hy hi Pill was mil iumsiIisI (ui /mr ; il 
n]i from iialiiml rondilinns' Aimihl ami 
ollmis Ilf Ins liiiip Hiiu> iiH ji'-Vi holoi'inil worDi 
as |iio\nlinK Dip hphoolhoy holh willi ppmoiml 
ovi'hOKld riiiil wiDi iiipanH for imli\nliial 
p\|ii p (sioii hupIi iiH Dip liiif^p i lowd of I Iip piiIiii' 
H liiiol ipspiiilily l oiild iioL oITpi, Till! hpsi 
f t hlpiipp of Dll' viiliip of Dll' hVhlPiii is jihim’D 
not only liv Us iolo|ilniii in all 1y|Ji‘H of Hfroml- 
iiiy' hoaidiiii; hpIiooIs, hut liv Dip IraiihriTPiiPo 
rd Dip hiitiii' idpri (o si'i'oiidniy day Hplmolh, 
Dnrim; Dip last iwpiily yniis, many of Dipsp 
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HrlioQlN Imvo nrloptod llir " Imiiso " iniiioiidp, 
alllioiiRli tlio pmulu royulP ttL iMimr. 'VUy ni- 
lirn commiinHy of tt’achns ami imiiiUh 
tlivulod ialo iKTamiioal |'roui>a of not im>rp 
Lliiui Tifly. AVlif'n a Jiiiinl aiUors tlip Holimd 
U(‘ Ih allot tctl no I only to form for 
l)iLt to iiK'inljorHlnp in a ItoiiHo; if older lirolluTa 
linve procedod liiiii, ho will join IIjp miiu‘ 
liDUHO to wliidi Llipy IipIuiik; if itol, lu* iw 
aHHiRiird to a houmi miniiHiaily on soim* pliui 
of pooj^nipliic’nl diHlnhiilicin or iptln*r lorid 
aiiiuicomont; llio lioiiHO, horn ah in thn 
lirmnliiif; Hriiodtj provirloH him with a Miiall 
nirlo of tliioiifilioiit hii aHiooI lift'. 

This jdAH was Iii.Hl Iricd at (liflou, a Vulplio 
Kelinol han almitt onodhiid day plipiln 

nil ilH Kfdiool loll, I'Yinii (‘lifioii it ,‘,]»n'ad lo 
many hoiinolH winch Iiam* no hnu'^p for 
hoard ora, hut rPreivt* only ilav pujiiln 

Wo Jiftvo nolPtl aho\i> Dial Ujo Puhlio l^Hiotil 
UHiinhy liiiiilw Llm f‘iilraiii’i‘ aRi* of in lo 

tliirtroii 01 fmirteeji, in oiin nr hMi — 

C'iirion ifl Apniii uii i*xniii|d(‘ - - a jiniiiir doiuirl- 
mriit Is nmnilaiiit'd for luilo hnya, hui iiHiially 
hoyH Tinder ihirlcon ure HOid. iiV Iheiv paroiiH, 
often nfc Lliea^e of nine, U) piivnlew<di(mlH w liirli 
linvo Rrowu np under the slmduw of Uie Puhlh* 
iSelioolH and are Kiki^mi hv the disMiieiive title 
of Ih'tiparalorv Widiuoln; I lie inosl pru'^pwoiH 
reach in iiuiiiIxth Ln 100, oIIu'I'h rereive onlv 
twenty or tlmly little itnva The owners of 
Michii Hchoolrt have aliiiOHl, iilnava heeii (eaidiern 
in a Ihddie, Sehonl, ami Bi\e elose onh^nhud 
r\ Lien turn lo the yrMiuKHleri, hniiR eintdiil lo 
(!;rmoul cUowk ULU^;o,ntly tlw imUuwntH, m 
lIifiL Lhry nine mieer.sHfiifJv pans Uic mj iiteii i»\- 
auniuUUiu wldek eaeli Ihihlie Mehool eimdiiels 
lieforo II pupil ih admilled, TIicmi esaiiiiiiii* 
linuH art' ofLeii a pitiUv sevurn tenL nC know I- 
etlfie, for there ih i;reiil compel il ion to .‘fi*eiini a 
plaro ill a fuinoiii Piihlir? Stluuil, espeeiullv in 
Li HIGH when trade ih Rood and weiiUh iilMiiidaiLt 
Tlin Puhlii' School endeavoia to ho hidert jinl 
oidy in ttin Hociril and jimlerial HlaliiHof iIh elieii- 
iMe, ImL ljy leji'ctiiiK so far as pi>ssil)h‘heholui'a 
of low iiilclleeLiiAl caltla'r, lienee the iiiipiii'lnnl 
roln jilayed hv the Preparaloiy SehonlH, of 
wjiicli Hoiiio hundreds are in e>fsLenee at pres- 
ent, they luivo formed u profeasioiuil oiRaiiiiiu- 
lion and piihlidi a joniiml of Rood ^liLiidiihR. 
1'he henflinUHleiri of llie Piitdie iSelujoIri hav(‘ aho 
ovfraru^eil a hoiI of ns^oelaLion ealled (ho Head- 
jnnHterfj' ConfcrtJiicOj fonmled liy TIiiihr (if e ), 
hut i-finh of them ih loo iniioli of liii aiitoeiat in 
Ids own (jpliore to he piepared ftn niiv Iui'ro 
mcAHiirc of coh]icralivo nelivity, and (hi'y 
iiHiiiilly hold aloof from any hirm of ainle in- 
ftpuclion or eoiitroh Indeed, there is proluddy 
no |)OHitiori in ICiirIihIi eiviti lifo wheie u ninf^lo 
individuid oxereWa Hiirh ii neon trolled power 
over 0 til ers jm donn (.he head of a HiieeesHfnI 
Pwldto Siilmoij Ihn RovorniiiR hodicH leave him 
A free haiiih knowing that Inymen enn aearmly 
uUerftwo with prucienco m ihii dolads of nn 
adoloficciit BOciely ; llic A(aiiH(nn(s nro, of comae, 


oflni eoiiMiilIr'd, nml a ^si^^i' headnireHl^ r ri lirs 
nil (heir jiiilRiiieril, hid nlhemllv t]ii-\ Inivi- no 
Hlntim nllier Ilian llinl nf as»JHhiiil « (o iheir 
ehief; Iradilnni, honi'M^r, in a jaiii'iif forer' 
in eheekiriR pie-ni/ile e^f'r'e*'i;M of fiiJihorjI>, and 
it H rare dial disi'onleiiL wifli (he (mils 

piihlie expri'^'^ion Thin Irnrlilional hahil m 
hirilier fosleroil hv (he « omnion (rnliuiiR u hu'li 
nil the inasierx, licarh, niid a*’.iih(aii(‘i ljii\e 

I del veil, Mnro Hinn (If I jier eeiif of I here 

iiiaMlerxi mine from Oxford or Caiidirirlge; 
n grailiiah' nf the nrsM-r Tinnirciiii.s nin 
hparcely intriido inlo ihis i<eh'r( iir'aiteioii; 
aof'ieh*, Tho'ie two unlM-pdln ^ al'<ii JM.'urdriin 
eriiuieelifoi wilh (he I’ohlie Srhoola hy a joint 
lioard niiidneiiim iinnerdts enlraine 

examlniidoiH ami hv an ehdiurali* M^hou of 
\ ahialiTe sr’holardiijiH iilfi n d \»\ nil ilie ndleRe.s 
nl Oxford and ('lUiihr'pdge np/iO Tin' repuia- 
linii Ilf a I'uldir Sidnml ih largelv RaiiKi'il hy ils 
Hiim“*H'S in uiimlpiR I'lilrjind' Mdiolar^'liiiH, 
and (he wppiiiit,V imnieH are [lUhliuhed pii (lie 
diiplv 

It >mII III' aeepi lha(^ tie* PilMii Srhiiiil is 
ipiile n rh^1lln^l\o Hngii^li prmlni'L Tiie 
jPiipilH have im( oiilv inrn*fi'«eil, os \\v have 
^eelw in prnpintion Vo the id Ihe 

eniiidry in wenhh niel iii hpa'ial ninhKioiiH, 
hid (hex- hine fmind Iheir ipv‘i ml luf'tier ni (he 
e\i r,e>rduiarN deTiiaiid for men id ahihiy and 
leademlnp whudi i‘li.iraeien/ed (lie i^spAnsiun 
of the Hrilhh Liiipin* llirMimh ilio iiiii«hi'n(h 
diitnry Imluiiunl nil (he t imvxu luhonisnre 
pnn (ii'iillv RoiiTie’il li\ rnhlii- M’hieil iihllillli, 
wwil the v;uxvv‘WwwiU ^lepart ne'Uhi m liuietuu as 
well ns I he ariiiv nie idfiin,! 1 \I|I|II\’ hlfdiVd 
fl'tiiiv (lie ‘-fune ‘-inirer 'Ihe (i'rowlh of (he 
(h'liiiieraev hiis indui'idlv leinlisl In elialleiiRe 
tins doiidiuiiu'e, uiu( id I hi' (iriM’id moment 
(lie^ I'hiinis of iiii'K hnnl iii eh iiK'idjirv or inu- 
iiiid|ml sfduirds arc hemg Uodv eoidi sPsh U 
|H eeilnildy a iiiiHforLiiue ihnl (Ins eysieiil of 
heliouliiiR HjjrpKld hail' eiii|ihaM/i’il lln' eleav- 
(iRe dial exisls hetweeii iMiioii‘iji;il lifi* in iiiir 
greai eilies and (he i]ii|HTia1 iiiiercr^H wljieh 
('Cider ut Wiiileliall Ann disdmlnily Ihig- 
hsli growlli, Ihe Ki.sCein has hardly found 

II ronllinid ill Irelriiid, ami hisji jeueiils who 

wish their MiiiH to Rain i(s odyniiinRei M'lid 
iheoi a(‘r(i''H lhi> elinanel In an LiirIis)i si-hool 
In Scotia lul, however, n feiv M-hnols after I hi' 
KiiglHi piiticrii, Hiicli i\H FedcH, liomllo, 
Mi'M'liiHton and (dmialrnoiid, ha^e Kidiu'it a 
high repiilalinu. And, aint't.' iht' goTerning 
hh'iiH of (he h3'HteiTi arc ajii'iially nrlajiled lo 
hoyn, few etTorls hriVi' jicen rnude to mlapt (liti 
orgaiii/idimi lo (In' needs of do* oilier hex: 
dii< iiiipoi’ljiiit (hivelnpnu'nlh hliice h'^lK for 
(hfi higlii'r isliicrilion of girlH nod women have 
lahun a difri'nmt conr/ie. J. 3, 

iScn Aiinoi.o, TiioMAri; Ihixoi/Wj it, C.; 
llAwrJiKv; Kknnhdy; Tnurnv;, Tiiiuno; 
Vai/opan'; Uton; HAinniiv, Itiofov, iilc-; 
lW)Aiii)iNO Scooona. DonMi rouitH, ATiii.r/ncfl 
IN KmJi.ANij; Fao(iin(j, Sti^ount I.ihw, etc. 
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PUBLIC HCllOOLS, SYSTEM OF FUEE. 

- Sl‘i‘ I'ai.K ScillPilL, N M Jf>N ['hMS f>F 

I'lDf'CMlHN 

PUBLIC SERVICE, JJDUCATION FOR -* 
JUitfhufl - • \\ irli :i fi'\s i|\i I’jpiKpii'i nil iiii|Miiii(' 
iiicnlH ill (h«‘ f’ivil Si rviuj' im’ lilh'il i»y t'lmi- 
|K'iiliV(‘ lAruiPiiiPiiioii TImh H>‘ifp‘iii \MiH /ir^l 
uilriuliin<il lu I'Miuu'tlinu \\\[U liio liirhuu Tivil 
SuiMP’p*. Will'll Ha' iliarli r nf ilic I'lasi Jiiijia 

('(PlllpailV Ijlp'^l'll IM I ^>11, jl VJIUI ml I'fPIllllilHMMill 

Lniil MiirnalikN llii' iiilrii- 

iliu'Uim nC u^uMi < iiiuiii'i nuiu Lm m'Ii'cI civil 
HcrvniilH fur hulm. In isrpr> u Civil Hcrviin 
f N)iiiiPiiK,miiii \Mm ripiiipiiJlip) 1iv lui OnItT in 
<\aiTLi'jl T ipr hniiH* hiTvii'i* piililicnl minw 

iimlum wiiH lint riiiipli'-lii <timUrviniir 

r\iiiiinmliijpiH v\i’ni crniilin'icil liy iht' ('i\il 
Scrvlcr' ( ‘iiJimiiH .hpiipt-p 'J'lio pi liiripli* of 
rniapHifum vsn^ iinT vulimlucnl for tiiv' lioim^ 
(li')ijM'l niiailh until ISTil, Mint iIiih ^litl incvnil^ 
ll is (ip )u> iiutcil, I Ill'll, (lull nil jirii>ij||il iH ijuitln 
fu Kivr iiiiv ‘niM'i'Cil ii'uiniiiix fur tliu rlificrchl 
hruiichcs uf (tu' Smnr Tln‘ elm f iiiiii is (u 
Hi’ciirc curuliiliifp's uf iut< Itcriiml iihililv uiul 
f^ouil cilnniiiipii nilluT rimii (I'chiiical kiinvvL 
cil^c I’lic s|ii’(’iul (riiiiiiii^ M recchnl ill (In* 
milumry civurhu nf rmuiivu \snrk ufler {\w t'ivu« 
ilidiiM-i hiici’i'''‘’fiil lu (lie uiPiJippHKive I'MUiii- 
imliuiis rin* a)i|i<iirit«'il, 'I'liu iiiiii is lii iiiaLu 
(liP> hi Ijpuiu* Ilf uMiiiiiimrKifm '' 1 iiiifunii an fai' 
IIH piihHilili' Lip dm crpiirnn nf I’HlillilihluM I'rluni- 

liipri Ml I 111' hi'vi ml jj^railes.” 'Dii' Civil Herv ir'i* 
CuiiiliiiM'uuiiiTH (lip iinl i|t‘'<i|iu (jirniif'h Mm cv- 
(MiiiiirLliiinH III iiirci'l (lin I'lUmuliniiul hvmLcju iii 
uuv wi\y, Cun^cipmudY, vv'ilU few ewcpUium, 
nil nifuniiiiliun ih i‘‘“iiii'il ih In “ dm npiirnu 
ipf iiic)ijini(in]i vvliicli rmiiliflulcH nliipnlil Inlluw 
rir du' IpihpIui dii*y hLuiiIpI mMiiIv " ('uiiiiidiLlch 
liiiihi Ipi^ f'lihleil hv dm RiMiiTal riM|iiiri'riiciil4 
for dm vaiiuns l(raiii'lii‘s nf Mm Hcrvico anil (hii 
(■Miiiiiiiidiiiii pajiirH wliii'li are iiNiially jmiIp- 
liHlicil. Miicli iTiliciHin hUH Imni levellcil nf 


lair MKaniHL Mm exniniimMon ayflloin, iimro 
parljciiiarly ill coiinpcllori vviMi (In* mM'onil claHH 
Hcrvin*, hut no fruilfiil Inivr lumii 

iiuule uf nn altiTimlivi^ vvhicli will Hafc^imnl 
Mm iiilercalH of Lho jiuhlm uml (•liiniiialn nijus- 
lici' ill Mm iimllinil of ai'li'rlinn, U In nliji'clcil 
iu dm nmm Mml Uiwc. is a UMufeucy for 
caniliilali'H In nniiiir In dm rrainnmr ninl to 
liMvr ilm Hi'cniiiliiry HolmnlH iil Loo early mi 
fiKO Bill IhiH JH prnhalply an ol(;iimrit inn- 
flpiilal to any Hyalcm of ('oinijclilion. Tlio 
|pritmiiil(‘ HiiKi^csIril in IKTil hy Macmilay is 
iiMll follovveil, ilml "Ilm oxmiiiimlioiiH slionhl 
Im }>iisf-il on Himli previous preparnliim Limt 
ciuululaLi's vvlm fail can vvillmut difTwAiUy 
luni to HOiim oUier omipalion " To (ako an 
example from promml praelirn Ilm oxainimilion 
for urn lloiim (Vivil Service ((’lerksliipi I), 
(lie Iiuliaii (’ivil Service, mill I'lnsLern (^ndoL- 
HliipH, Ilm nue jiitiiLs for wliieli aro twriUy-orio 
lo twi*n( v-lliree for tlui Ijullnii and IweiiLy- 
Iwo |o iweiily-foiir for llie Iloiim ninl C'olonial 
Servieea, iiLLracLs cundidates vvUo liavo lieon. 
ediicalerl in piilplie oi f;i’nininnr kcIuioIh nf 
Rood .Hlandin^ uml lime dien jmrMmd a eoorflo 
uL mm of duMimvernides Ah a Renrnd rule, 
all Mm enndidaliei me Ri'adoaLes in one or oilier 
of Mil* fiU'iiKies. The rnnjonly coiiie from 
dxfuril and ('aodirid^e, follow nl hy those from 
Kdinhiir^h ami Diililiiu The follow iii({ fji^iiro? 
will, Ikiwcmt, inilieale the niiiulier of hucoesK- 
fiil I'amiiilulei who weie H|jei'ially piepnred 
fur Mi(‘ exaiiiiiial ion heLweeii Mm yeara 
and {\\\\{\ (dm lust dale for wldidi miidi nladudca 
were driiwii iipU 
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IloHi Oxford and ( hiinliriflKO Mive npoeinl prep- 
aTalum In eainhdateH lur dm iuRhrr divihiou 
of dm civil Hi'rvices, and Mm praelien is 
followed in a fi'vv of die other iiiii vei'/iilics, 
The liiiijuiiLy, liowevnT, yiroeeed tu a wrll- 
kiiowii piepaiatory eHlaliliHlimeiiL in London. 
Smell l!!(l(i dm Lendeiiey in dm IukIut divlHion 
examimition has lieeii lo i educe thn iiunilmr nf 
dirTereiil hiiIpjitIs Liikeii hy eneli onndidata 
Pio dmt dm iU'tmd umveihUy rimrHe iviay now 
|icrliri])s lie honii'leiit iin^purudon The com()e- 
litioii for plai cH iri (lie dome ((‘lerkHlil]) 1} 
and Indian ('ivil SerCiru and l^aHlorn (/ndtil'' 
nliips is K(‘veio iiiiil llmro iini UHually Ihrao 
eaiididales fur eiicli vacancy* The followiiiK 
is ri li^t of HulijeetH from whieli (‘aiididiUeH for 
Ch‘rkslii|w 1, dll* Iiidiun (hvil .Service, and 
Kusfem (hwletshijw may HelcvC. Kn^linh imm- 
jiohitmii and the fullowinif liuiniia;fes and lller* 
aluicH: KiiRliHli, Lnliii, (lieek, Hunskrit, Ara- 
hic, (leniinn, Vreiieh, Ilarmn; maLliciualicSj 
lower and advanced; naUirnl flcioiioo (elioiii- 
irttry, phymcH, aeoloRy, ho I any, zoolo|?y, niu- 
TTiaf pliymoloRy); Inutorv ((heck, Uonian, 
I'hif^lihli, Rinmral modern); logic nnd psy- 
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clioiopfy; )>fjlihr.'il Hi'ii'iins Uomaii ls\l^ , Knw- 
IihIl law. Tlio Jiini kiiij; of pajuTw is so umni^,n-il 
UiaL (1 dnfUicliou h juikIo hi onlrr lo scriiio 
LliuL a ['umUilal-f^ bi; Jillosvfil no I'lnlil al all 
ftir Inking n Hiib^arL in wliirh In* h n iiiorr 
flmnRori^r. Cmulnlivivs foi llm luibaiv si‘rNH’<* 
nuiHL pass a HCToinl oMimniahoii al llii' riul of a 
yciir Ml Hubji'cls iiichnliiig Indian IVnal I'cnb' 
ninl C’oilo of (Viinnial I'jjirnliirn, a Mniiiu'iilar 
languagni Indian I'A'Jilrpn (* Arl, IIiiulil rJr 
Mulnuiiiiinlau luw, Nauskiil, Aialm*, IVniaii, 
or Ibu'Jiirso. 

Thii (^HiuinuaVinus for I'niraui’n 

into Lbo Iloyiil MiUlary 
ill tlic yoars ISDO'lUOl), 
cninliiULrn caini^ (lirrnl from srlinol, ^^]|lln 
7H5 cninlnlaliH linrl had imvali* Lnidoii vnb- 
HQ(\uciLUy. 11 u I iL must be uieiUnnu'd Lluil 
riiosL of llio Inigo acluiuls havo sjKTial doparU 
monks ^^lnoh giM> proiaualion for iboso oMinn- 

JULtlOlH 

Tor i^ORond Divlsian C'lorksliin.s (ago liiinl4 
cigliloon Lo tsvojity) wliioli loud In iippoiiit- 
moil Is Tor vvnik uf a roiilirio oliaiiirlor and in- 
vcilviUK liUlo ad mmi sir a live rO'-lioUHiUdilv, 
lha fiiihjocLH of oxainiiiulioii inolndi'' liinnlwnU 
ing, nrUujgrupljY, oiipviuR Mrts., iinlbniolii^: 
Englisli oohipo.hUjoji; pK^ns, hinikkoojniip^ and 
Ntiorlliaiid; googiapJiy aiii) physioal liisiniVg 
Laliii, (roiinnii, olonioiitaiy TTmlhoiii[Uio>^; in- 
orgiifilo olionusLiy and oloirn'iilui’v pljV-«ios 
CnudubiLofi in the poiiml LxSDfl -I ‘,11 It) Inn I Inn I 
Ilia rolluwiiig pro]>ai ulion; gninninir hoIiooH 
bi7 por omil; oloiiioiilary Hohouls Mo por 
ooiil; liigluT gi'iirlo aolinola irJ iior ('i‘nlg and 
privalo hi'liools I'J H jior ooiil Of j;io oandi- 
dalos 101 had K’odhod hproial prouaralion 

Tlio OMirninaLioiiH foi Si'uniid 1 )ivimoii anri 
oUn't Inwov bramihos of Ibo vivil aorvivo biuo, 
not I'oaotod favorably on oduoalion in goiioial 
Thi‘y have oallod forth an idai'iruiig array of 
civil Korvlco Cl ainiiioiH, ^vlio aLlracl pupilH 
a way fiom I ho oi dinaiy aoninrlaiy mcIiooIh 
K vory largo (own Iiuh a miiiihoi' of Kuoh chtali- 
lialiineiUa whioli aim at nnHiiiig bill soonniip; 
u tdftci' fm Ibidr candid at os im Lhv li.it of 
aiiooos>rs IJiirortnnutidy Lhoio me no ala- 
t’hlics boariiiR on this .snbjool, but as aii indi- 
oatKJii of Llio poHsibdiLios iL may bo iiiontionofl 
tliiil tin* C’lvil fsorMLM* ('oniinissionoiH in llui 
yoar IIKIS doiiU witli dTAnd cason, i v oaudi- 
daloH fni all di'iiailiuoiUa of tlio cixil soivioo. 
TliD AY bob' ipioniion uf eMumniiliinis and ai>^ 
|joiulinonl in Iho nivil hpivioo m ill ino'^enl bo- 
mg iuvontiRnlod by a hpooially appoiidod (bvil 
Soivicc ('oinini^^ion (HIM). J. b. K. 

UnlLcd Slates, -- 'Hho civil Siuvioo svsloiii 
u\ lids coniiliv is uuly gradnidiy lovnvorinv; 
fioiii Lho ovil tiadiLioiiH of lln* " Kpoils sA sieiii," 
inlrodnood oiirly in lho ninolooiilh ooiiliiry. 
SniTio iiioiusiiro of loforni was inlnubiood m 
liS83 by tbo Niitiniial (’ivil I, aw, wliioh intin- 
( 1 11 coil com poll lion ami probaluiuuiy hoi vino 
and I'rjlablishod u f'lvll Hoivioo Coniuii.ssion, 
liul only iiUuul dO pvv coni of Lho oi\d .sevvioo 


innUluUons iiirliraCod, 
, ihnl r2Hl HiMTO.H'ifiii 


aiipmnt iiwnls fall vinilov lho " por- 

vM'o III nliioh nloiio llio robn him apply, llju 
" oxooplod ” aiipoiiiliinailH .still bi nig subji ol 
in largo inoamro lo the nld r*vds ^ Tlioio is 
]iruoMrallv no iiislilnliiiijiil ]iM'|Kiialiiin foi lIii* 
oi\ d sorvu'i', or i'm'u for lho i viiuuuilioii for 
onlianri' inlo lho oivil '■or\|P'p\ Suoli jiirji- 
arahon iiwints tho ib'xplopitionl of n rtouIit 
] pormiuioiii‘o ami hlalolM^ of Loiiiiro jii (be 
\aiioiis braiiolii'S of Lho goAPTnoionUd sitaii'O 
iH wp'll as a gnafiT dilfon'iiiiaiifin iri lliis 
honioo and iiioio drfinilo loohiinal napiiro- 
moots for ipi'.vliiivatmii 'riioti' ato ovidom i s, 
Imrsovi r, of a gioafoi appionulion, on lho pari 
of the piibbo, of Modi iiohIh mid a gtioMTig 
doiiiaiiil fill a brniipliT mnl lurni* ^iiooHir IvaiTi- 
iiig foi all Ipraiiobos of iiiiblii' horvh'o An 
ovoidloul bogmiiing has Ijpp'H mmlr* in llm 
pi opiiMilioii of Kinlubh' oaiidnlali'H for lho 
foriign and nmsidm boro dohcnbod 

rltluniimnul /brppprob'nii /or (he i'oitHulor 
iVfPOifi' 111 lhi‘ ipriinijpal rjinipoan rniiii- 
IriiH IpoMi Uio diploinulio aiMl ooii.snlai arr- 
A'leo.H liiiM', for u tong I lino pa^t, afluKhd ii 
do(inilv niroor, \Mlh loimro guurmLtood during 
grind bohuMPil, nioiiiOlHOi fur llioi'll (PlloilS 
.Hi'r\ioo, and nsuanv rr’lin mold on ii pi iisnni. 
Hrior to IIHMI niillnu lln* di]ihimai |0 mtaii'o 
iiur tin* p'oiiHiilar m n n'o nf tin* riiili’il StaloH 
poHso^sod Ibo r’-^sonlinl •loiin'iils of li oair'or; 
bir llii'io nils ini .stalnhlv uf lonuro, mnl bolli 
adniis'ibm uml loloidton m tin* t'OVMro, and in 
hiPllH* oxtoril pMillilPlliPlI, UlUP' rtopi'llilonl lipoTl 
Ibi^ iiioaHiiio of ]pnhliO{il iiillnojna* pips>ii^sod, 

111 151(1(1, l|iPwovp‘r, gn-al ohangp'’i witi* iiiadi* 
111 lho diiioih'aii ooiisiilar Hi oTii by iho lloor- 
gaui/Liliou Act of Apul fp, inilb, and lho l Aroii- 
Livo Oiiloi of Juno 27, KIlHi 'riianks to tliiH 
iogtduliini 11 mi HMppioinonlaiy rogutmnvns, ibo 
tnohl ghiiing faiills mnl uliihoH of lho obi s^in- 
loin liaM* iioiii ooiici'lod, mnl n llnprniigh 
H^^HU‘ 1 ll of i‘\jiniirialiiiin lognlaling iiplnn'^''iipii 
into Ibo Horvn o has bi-oii ( rihb^liorl, pioiim- 
luimi luixo boon buH'd utmu rohiluo otlioiouoy 
hIiowii ill iiotual ^ojaioo, iirid a n"i‘^oiiiibb* 4logioo 
of pp'riiiani'iioo of toiniii* has iioi n ii^^niod 
Tlio onlno uinsidar honioo uns loolaHMfiorl 
and adiiMssioii lias bn n H"^(iioiod In 1 I)p’'p 
pliioos among tlio liHS oonsiibiti s-goiiornl luirl 
ofinsiilalos, nuiiiolv, (id oi(nsiilslii|M of (’Ims 
VIII v,vll\ IV Kvbwy of ?'-i.'dlb and ITi ooiihul- 
nliips ipf Clii.sH FX al Spoilt) V/iitmioIoh aiis- 
ing In uny ]nnitioii aliiivo llio'^o )uip gnidcH 
(iro nilnl' oxoliisivoh b^ liiinnolmii brirod 
npnri nioTilininiiN si'i'Mco poifoiJin’d in a Iouct 
gnulo. 

'rin* oxaiiiimilioiiH, wliirli an rmiduoinl by 
a iiomd of tilin', oinnisling of Vsso nliinns 
of tlio |)p‘]irii'liii(‘nl Pif Niiili* ami (In* (‘liiof 
Rxinniiioi of Ibo t'lvi) iScivin' t 'miiiiii'''*io]i, 
aio pnilly ipial and paitly uiillon, tlio hvo 
cipunting otjnullv Tlio oral r^xaiiiimition in 
u.soful in dolormimug the ouiulldaU'V idorl- 
iioss, gnioial iiifo] mntiipn, imtviial litin'^s, rind 
luidro.ss, Tho wrilUm ox a mi nation inrindih ii 

m 
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iiioiUtii nlln r Tn'iirli, ( Ipriiiaii, or 

iSiiaTii^li; MihTiiUtiniiiil, iiiarihiijr, luid rniii- 
mc-nifil finliliral iirid riMiiniPmul 

riijilo : iirilniiii'hii; iinLiirtil, ifuliiHlnal, rihI 
ruiiiiiHTnal n'Miun'r^^ anil rrnniHfrcc of llu* 
UjiiKmI poliLiPal i roiiMinv; AiJirriain 

histiirv, K'tVPTPniH’Ml , aii4 iiiM ilulinTiH, and 
jiKiilprii hislnrv (hum**' IHrjp) uf ]Ciinp|>i', SfUiUi 

niiil lli>* I'iir Tin' am 

('jLTidiilaiP in lo nlilaiii a gnirral 

rwi'ia^i* uf iLt li'i’Cil Ml iiiT I I'lH irt llir f nnihiiii'il 
(‘MuiMiiatioiiN. In nnicr lu lakr' thi* <‘\aiuiiia- 
Lidiih, liiiWi'vi'T, rainlidatp^ rmiHl lir-tl In* tli'Hig- 
imlnl fnr un]iiiiiil tin nl muIpjivI in nvainiKiiliuji, 
ati<l svliicli hik*' iim riPMiiiiiL 

nf till' piilllii’ril ainii.iimiH id (In* raiidiiliili*, 'irn 
Hfj fi^ In ‘^ni’nrn pr<i)MprMnMJi1 

Linii uf nil till' al iti’* and ti’riitcpr’n s in Uin I'rin- 
hiiliiT ‘'iTvin' Snnilnrlv all tippipjiilnicnlh an' 
iiiiidn in rriiifuriiiiiy with tin* miuih* niln. 

'I'JiP I'SlahljHlinn'iiT liy Lhi* liiiilrd Slalci 
( ioviTniiiPiil uf I’fpridniuiH wliK'h nruiiiin* a 
i'*iH'Pi fur \uiiiiK nil n in I In* niiiHiilur Hi'nicu 
uf till* Unil'd Sialic 1 j,*i^ I'lirunrii^crl mi-mt.iI 
jirniiiuiPiir iiniMTUlir^ Jilid rulli'^ps in tliin 
cimnlry lu uiaiiKniah* aini jiinnilain hynlrm- 
alii* Miiirnri uf iiiHlriiPiiuii fur tin* liainin^ 
uf raiiiliilalr'i \Uiu am niidntiuiiH In niti'i' Hii'' 
fii'ld uf dnirrnninnt ’I’wu ui* I lirn* I'n- 

InriniiiiiK iihdlul luns, run'^rci’inf^ I In* ilrvr'lup- 
innnlH uf fin* la*^i fi w \imm. had i ‘^hiMlHlad, 
IPiiur In lllllll, fai ililn 'i fur IlMiiiK nnin^ iim'II 
fur dll' AnnTifaii nniHiilat* _ hvrvii’n Pip- 
pnniipiil aiiiunu (Iii'ai' iriHlihitiuriH, linlli a^i ri 
pimimr and fruiu dm \ii'\itpuiuL uf Lhuimiii^lt- 
ni'HH, iM lIin (li'urRu WaHliiuKtiiii ITinviTMly 
at wliirh fur iii'urly n di*i adu huH 

uffprcd Kpi'plal fiiPilitiiH fur tlin |>rp]»arnliiin fui 
dovpniiin'iil a* r\ipu, liuMi at limin' and aliruad. 
Minn* lillHl, liuUi'MT, tliH inhliliUnmp in iIh ("ul- 
Ip^p uf dn* Ihdilinil Srii’iippSp has iiiainlaini d 
pijiirKpauf atiidy whipli arn iniirn puinTdi*(p and 
rp'i[iijiid\i* iu dip mihipi't*! rpqiiiml in lliu 
KuvprnmPiil P'ciiiiiiimtiuiH fur iidfinH*«inii Lu the 
con*mlar HPi'vifP tliun aru uffprpil pIhpwIipip. 
TIiphi' PuiirspH iiipluilp irili'rniitHjnul Iradp; 
puniiiiprptal pul|pn'*i; rcHniiri-ps of dip Uiiitpd 
StalPH; pulilmil ppununiy. pulili(‘al and puin- 
miTPlal ^pii);^nin]iy; iiiltTnaliuinil, iiiaidiniPp 
and (‘uiiiini'rriiil la\^'; AiiiPiiraii limlury, ^ov- 
PiniiiPUt, and iipitiludutiHp iiiudi'iii Iiislurv uf 
lairupPj Hnndi AiiiPiipa ami LIip Tnr 1‘aiHi, 
nnidarii lan^iiaKPH ; ami 1iif(1ily hpppiiih/ptl 
cniirHM (Ml Urn Pinniilar HPi vii p ilHi'lf, iin'liidiiiH 
tiip liuhtw, (iipii’s, and iiii'diuilH uf pinprduip uf 
I'lMHiimr ulliri’iHj [ii'iKiii and dpvi‘lu|iiiii*nl id 
I'riiisiilar I'MaliliMliini iilHp psIi alrrnlunal privi- 
li'Ki'H, ptd. TliP ii'i|iu)'Pinpnl for adiniHsimi lu 
lliP (!ul|pp;p of Pullliral Spipiipi' 4 in lliP auTiiph*- 
Liun (d twii ypiirrf, lu* ila pipiiyalrnt, id nfilia- 
factury nnilpr^raduaU' wink in any pnlip^^p 
id Rond Hlandin^, Tin* pniiijitpllun nf tlip 
C0Mi4("i in tlip pulllirul aripiipps urdiinirily 
ipquiips two ypardj anil for diin work dm ilf^rpc 
of Ilaclmlor of Aria h confpiTcd. The higher 
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ili'^rf'PH punfpripd fur pfiHl-aradiiiUp wnik arr 
Ma^iPi rjf Arid (A AI ), Mimtar of Diplumacy 
(M Dip.), and Dm, tor (d IMnluHujdiy (Phd^ )■ 

Vail* aiirl ('uhiiiihia iiiiivt*rd]i]pH ufTcr a 
joint pmirsr* in priparalioii fur lint foipiAO 
Hpnjpi’, luid thiiHP \sliu pumpli'li* it HaUHfiif- 
lorily rp(‘pnp a ppi lilii'ati* dij^iu'd l>y lliP 
]irp*iiilriiiH uf dm rpHiiri'livp 'I'liP 

\iTidi<rlyin({ nlpa in linn plan IH llip ilcHin* (u 
itvunl I Ilf* nirillfHa dn]iliriitiun id p\]i( iihup 
piMirHPH III till* twii iiiuvpiMlipH _ Dai'li MipjiliPH 
wliut dll* udn r lai'kn. Yah* \n p\(‘i'plloinilly 
HlruiiK 111 Kfoaiaidiii’iil and jiohliral prnilxPH, 
wIiiIp rrduiiihia lias ii wrallli uf rurpijtii Ian- 
Kiiaj?p PuiiiMPd Tlip joint roiiiM' ih diMj^ni’d 
lu pnpnn' htuilpiili fur piai’lii'al wuik in fur- 
piljn puiiiilrip*f, pitlipr hy i*iitPiii»L^ llii* hitvipp 
uf tliP rriilpil SlaLPH (lUvniniiPiil, oi in Ini'-i- 
111**^11 piiipriMiM'h, ui in nnd‘'iuiiary in HpifUlihp 
lini '1 Siiidpiiis wlifi r('j'isl<*r an* pxpi'plpd tn 
liri\p puiiijilpti'd hUPPi'‘‘Hfnlly at JpuhL two 
ypaiH uf iiiidi*i|^railiiatP w'uik id ii puIIpkp uf 
^uorl .slaiidiiiKi anil (la* pip|iaralion fui Dip 
poiidiilai MTMPi* Palin foi ilirPi' ,>Pan' wuik 
and fur ullipr fiirpijcn h'ivipp in Hpppiul IipIiIs 
n>n yr'riM' work .Sliiilr*nlH aic adinillPrI Lu 
Piiiulidarv fur dip rpj^nlai ai'udpiiiip dPKr^'^'i 
iiTiflpi’ dll* iidiml puinlilniiiH uf da* two puuppjiil- 
iii^ iiHliniduiiH. 

Tin* riii\Pi*'ily id Wispoiihin, iu iIh MpImiuI 
Ilf ( 'uiiiniPiPP, prunaip.H yuiiii^ iiipu fur Hip 
puTihiilrii hpi\ip(* mill fiir ruipif;ii nui]in(*rn'i It 
idTi irt II muii|i nf himliPH ill ‘li^ijcd PM]jpriallv 
fnr till' njiiHiiliir hcrvin* and pniHiipd ilnriiij; 
da* iuuiur ami M*mm ypuis 'rhi"i(' puuim’s 
piiiliian* iiiuili'ni laiiuniiKPH, Pulotiial puliln'H, 
puii(i'iii|Miiai V inliTiialiuiial pulilipH, liKluiv uf 
rh]>luiiuir\ . iTiti*i iiiidonid ninl puiiiiiipipiuI 
fpilcrul inlimnidiialiun, anil Uii* pon^nlai vpimpp. 

Tin* riiiM'ifiily id (’Iiipiikii uIku arlMiUhPH 
prnirHi'i Lu prppnri’ iiipii fur llir* Piitisiilar and 
furpijpi puimiiini'iiil .si*i\ipp, ufiPiinu fm lIiih 
piniupp puuiM'rt in llu* hiiIuppIh alju\'P i1p- 
arriljpd, althmi^'li at llih instUnliuii dm work 
(d haiiiinf' nil'll fur dm I'uiisiilar ><pi’yin‘ (ila 
in \silli dll' RPin'iul work uf ilm iiinM'Mily. 

Tlip UnivprMly of IIIiiioih (Urliuna, 111.) 
Kivpd a fuiir ji'iiia' cuin^i* in (•(nnnmrpp and llm 
poiiHiilar HPiMi'P, Tim Pinripnlum lui I he 
poiiHiilar hPiviPi* is iIpsi^ikmI to nicpl tin* )iiPPi'^o 
ri*i|inipiiipiils uf till* HMiMilai PMiiiiiiiid loiij an 
alrpady pxiilaiiipil 

Uai\uiil Uiii\PiHly Iiuh ipcrnlly ( HialiliHlipd 
a (fradiiidp Spliuul of IhimiiP''*! AdinifiiHlra- 
lion, wlncli ni>p 4 all dm nniisra iipppHnary in 
thu pippiuiiiiun fill' dll' ('xaiiiinatiiiiiH lu Piilcr 
dm I'nriHnlar jiinl iiiniilar aprviiTH of tliP 
Unilpd SiiiipM 

Tin* nnlveiMiiy of IVnnHvhania, in \{n 
dcpailiiipiit known ns Ilm Wliinlnn Hrlinul uf 
l''ii)aiiPi' lUid (’nimimnm, linH for many yeiirs 
iiiainlnhmd ruiir.MpH aniliildp Lo fit nmn for 
fuipij^ui poiiiinprpp Vary ipmUly a hpihiuh 
rIToit has Imen inadi* to adapt LIichp coiirai H Lu 
the Bpccinl K'cpnrcmcntH of the coiiaiilnr ^er- 
fil 
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vicR, with U\c rrfvvvlt U\nt this i^tiUUiiion iiuist 
he included iiiiioii^ tlio heal fneiiiliLW of the 
country. 

The iSUto Unjvcriiily of lown (fown City, 
town) conldiiia a iSchool of Polidcnl nnil .Sficiiii 
Sciciicic and Couuucrcn, which niiiH to Iniin 
cnndicliUe^ for the fliplouiuUc and coiiHuhir 
fiOTvicfi and fur coinmoiui^il cnieiTrt, 

TIi( 5 UiiiverHiLy of Cfilirniiiia (Berkeley, 
Cnl) coiilaiiiH a College of Cniiiiiienn', wdiereui 
coiirHes are given wliirli rimiear L(i meet nil the 
rruulroiiirtilN of the cnuHuliir exiuniniilioiiN 

The Uiiiver^nty of Miiuiesdiu, while cniiLuiii- 
ing no bepftrale school or depnrlineiit for Irain- 
ui|; men for the foreign nervier, offer»i never id 
couraes auitnhln for preimiiiig men for aueli 
hcrviee. The Miue ja Line of llie UniveiMly 
of Michigaiij Cornell, Lelniid Stanford, and 
aeverni other higher InstitulioiiH of learning 

Uece Lilly a carefLilly doviHed Hyali'm of evitiii- 
inntioiiA of cAii(lMlalc>f for ajiiMunlineiit tin 
beciclams of cinhn^iny or legation of the Uniled 
SljilCH ImH been jniL into operation in llie l)i*- 
nailineiil of Stale, under the ilirei-lirm of a 
Board enmposed of four rdlieiTa of the Depart- 
inoTil and tho Chief Kxaininoi of the ('ivil 
ServLcc CmuiniRHimu Thcae examiniiUoiiH fol- 
low (jinto closely tlie plan of tho efOiHLihu' oxaiii- 
InAlioiiA Tbirt ajHlein fur enlnmro into llie 
diploinnllc NervicOi Hiipplenienled by Uio pres- 
ent iJoliey of promoting eJTieieiiL Heerelailea nf 
cinhaBAy or legation in be lieada of infHhion, 
fnrninhca rnrlluT jiiHLinenlion for the ealribllHli- 
meiil of collugUite faeiUtivH fnr Bvalemalie and 
Ihorongh prepaialioii for llie Bji'elgii nerviee 
of the Uni Led Slnlea (lOvermneiiL. J. 11 0 

SdO CiTLZENHilie. K DU CATION lOll. 

Germany. — WliUc the aywleni In general 
docs not differ In Clunnany fioiu thuL of I'iiig- 
laiul or France, si ncc it ia ilcpendeiit on eoiiijieli- 
Lion, tho reguliitiona for jiie.niuAlory Lndning 
ai'o moro rigoroiiB. Tliua In iVuneia eanduliiteH 
for Ihc lower bTancihus of tho rivll aeryice 
miisL Imvo pfwscd the inatuiily cxaniiiia' 
Lion (fjet/epr «/»»(;) after six years of work 
in a (lymnaHMim, RealgymnasuiTii, Oberreal- 
flclmlc, or higher c nargcrnchdCf or pioinnliini 
into OIjriBc^anrln of ona of Ihe iduo-ycar 
secoinlary uclioolfl A btiUo exiunumlhai iniiaL 
be paa'jed in ad di lion The ape rial Irnirnng 
is obLmiicd (tuiiiig a probation peiiod of viiry-^ 
uig duialion For the Iiigher adiiiiniHLralive, 
judicial, and terlinieal pomlionM eaiiduhileH 
iiiiihI ill most emcH have attended a univerrilty 
nr lechideid inHUtMle fov ivl len^l Vhvee yeura, 
nniHt paHH Lbe aeiideinir; evanunalinn jii iJieir 
respect ive fnddrt, and then llio nijenal hUlIo 
exiiiiiiimtion 

Franco. — In no enimlrv poihapa aie civil 
nerviee appomUiieula so iiiueii houkIiL iLflei' 
f\B ill France Ah in ICnglmid, iuohL of Llie 
ivppuinlmcnU are dopendeiA upon e.iuupelilWn 
cAaminationa, while for aome, certain nieicr|- 
niHilCH aic linpoHcd, eg graduation from a 
Bccondavy school {bachelicr ta fc/fres), A Iftw 


degree (fircnci(’ rii dniitl, or a dortnrale in 
nneiiee or medicine, i‘tc. The I milling jh 
given after ajiimiiiliiienl, n period, varying in 
(lifTeif/il offices, being Hpeiil uh Hiipernuiiieriiry, 
aiixibaiy, auditor, ele In only n few hnuicheH, 
mainly tfclimcal, miUtnry, and uuvtd, tUiCK ihe 
gr;veriiiiie]kl nirLijiliun ^Mjieeinl HehonlH, rg 
/l?colc , Polyfrrfmiyiir, h,Viifr . Afi/iluirr dr Si 
Cyr, I^rolf f/'A7fd d/njer, fiVo/e .dri runis fi 
krnU\ fhn ilfnrrs, AVefr Ahiinfc, 
AVu/c jVeriiiufe, AVu/c /'’ereefnVe, ele 

FeteroncoB; - - 

Buvir,.). .Dinrirnri < ll/^iindnn, ) 

ituvlc to f^ruj>Inym€fit ihr f’lnl 
ti.^>uauii, I'll I ) 

I'A'Oin, 1) f'm/ »Vrtifr in (irtfil Iir\fa\u, (New 
Yurk, ih^fl 1 

1*11 1{1 mill. Iliponl III IMnraluifi JCr/mrl uf thv Cm- 
iii/eilirc ( Oft /.'xi’JifiirKJfiii/fs in 

( 1.1) mil III, llMI I 

('i\il ^(TVir'r 1*111111111*^11111(7^ I'orttf fi/ih lUjHirt 
(lifOKtiiiii lUni ) i'tfiu-Vitrti ItijH/rl llyiiiiilfiii, 

mo'i) 

1‘n^u, i\ tl Cmf iS'rrcitc nnrJ Pie i’ulrifiiiiae (Niw 
Urk. iCHJri) 

CiOMUNdW. F J. f'(rfil|Kir<l(lCC AdoUlU^lrdf I'lll /■ntc, 
(Niw 'tiirK. Ih'M ) 

lAiUl.Ln A If Tftr ituvcnwtrul of Vril 1, 

eliH 7 unit H (Nru York, IlKIH ) 

U H ('i\il r^irvif'n CiiitiihihhIiiii, Auntuil iWtyortvt 
rrt|ii*f»i11y iVlrrnlh Hrfmii iiliKi ^^ffinirul oj Kz- 
nr/iirKUiurio (WritilihigUiii } 

PUBLIC TESTS. — Sec ICxaminatiun ; 
HurKiiviHios. 

PUGET SOUND, UNIVERSITY OF, TA- 
COMA, WASH — Orgnnl/cd In the year ll)0!l 
iiiiflei the iiiiHpiCPH of the MetfiiHliHl Kpineupdl 
(‘linieli. The Hehool eoiiHlHlH of a cnllege nf 
lilierid arts, Hcliool nf lunue eenmunieB, Kehnid 
of eoiiiiiierco, moIkioI of law, Ntdmnl of edtieri- 
tioiij Hi huol of pnbiie H]a‘aklng, and Hiduniln of 
iiiiiHic Luid art, together with an acadinny ninl 
junior neadeniy The iimiitnlioii 1ms neven 
and one half acrea of hunl in the. Iieurt of the 
oily and Heven huihlingH, The faoiilL}' eojisihtH 
of IweitLy jirnfi^shnrs ami Ufleen InMVruclnrtt 
Tho Hchool iH coedueational, niaintniidiig litei- 
nry aocielici, Bui no tireek letler fialmnilirH 
A Hix-uecka' miinniei nornial Hcliool ia con- 
ducted, During the hcIiooI year tlllO-BItl 
the onlitc cmrullmeuL cnubistedof 'lOS KtmlentM, 
of whom about one fonrlli wen* iii the ("olh'ge 
of Ldieml AUh, the leiinunder in liie Acinleiny 
iiiLil oilier HehoolH of the iiiNtitiitioii. J (‘ 

PUNCTUALITY. — vSee Seiuiop Manmik- 

MKNT. 

PUNCTUATION. - - Tlie theory 

dealing with tlnn niibjert will In* found iinrler 
Oovu'osmns, and Kt^oi.mu Uhaok. Here 
only an aecoiint of the techiiieid Hide of the 
ftubjeci is given 

I. The conucntiounl ritlfft to bn inenukrize*! 
nic. (1) the pf.riofl alter aBbievialionn, 
(2) the co/on (a) nb the end of iiHenteiice inlrch 
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PUNISHMENT, CORPORAL 


ducliiK a i^ncilalum iutU-iilvd uh a jinra- 
(*riipli, (fj) liHrprp HiM’h an riiiniinnUiiMi nf ]ijir- 
LinilarH nn roijiiin^N mnimluiiN I Ik* 

jiiirtinuInrH, (r) at llu* hi'^inniii^ 4yf u IrttiT Jifu*r 
ft Hftlulrilinii rrpiiHihliiig of ipr iiiort* lUirlH 
(hill UKti^M iMTiiiUH II nniiinft (11) roinvinn 

(n) If) flivuip’ hf'rii's of wonN ^miIimui npiijiiiir- 
iioiM, (^) hrfnrc ahorl ijuijlultoim jippl iiiilnili^rl; 
01) ]Poiiils of rxchrnaUoti or in/r'rrii(//ihori hIuiuI- 
iiif^ iif|i>r n fpiirl or iiMit LIii' wholi* Hintrim! 
nrronliiiK lo wlnlhiT ()i«‘ pur I or (hr wlirili* in 
r\tliiiiiM‘il iinoikril, ninl in riilu^r ninr Mijprraiul- 
in^ any ollirr piinrlniiUipri, ffij niii^Io inurkH of 
qwiffitwu (Ip niiJirnh' a p|iinlftrnoi wiUiin a quo' 
liilniii, (h) jniftuthoir'^, nirrly iimmI c‘xiTpi to 
iiiHiTl inwLiiiirn in IrHlhipokn ami rrpnrlH 
n. TJi(‘ /priiiri;;h4 of piiiirliialioii alionlil Ipr 
(auKht in htrir'i ri'lulion (o Nminirr'alruaiirr. 
MomI of Llir nilr.H of pijiir liialiofi, mol all iLh 
dinHiiillii H, iiriHO from roiisiih'rahuim ol M>n- 
IpiUM'-farm In jpriiiuiry riuirimii of imli- 
criliri^H^ riliL'c. pniii'lnalifin may hr HiLiiiinarii^nl 
for LiMirliuiK aH fnlloah (1) Thr pirwtl h 
lip ilisUnKnHlL Hriilriin'H from Hjium-h 
N o oiir can full In iiioli’r^luinJ llih nilr; hut 
NO iiiaiiv Hhnlriils fail Lo apiily iL that llirrc 
iH iirml of more i arrful olrmriiiary iiiHlnirlioii 
in LliP ili^lincUON OJi winch it In IpjimviI. (12) 
Tlio rrfori, cxriqil in the coiivrnlioiial iinci 
noU'd ahovr, in ipracio'iillv oliHiph^tc, In ohlrr 
liro.ic iL iniirkril a iiiiU inolway hruvcmi n m*ii- 
Icimr mill n rlaiiMc In priho of linlay linn 
unit IN nil loiPKcr Kioicrally ri’coKiiixcii. (fj) TJir 
in^cio'ralj in oniiUnl or iiiMiTtcd jirTonU 
\\\% as a Huhurdiuali' pari (^ramiiuaicaUv 
inicf'iHjrry or not OmiL lire roniniu hchvccn 
jiarli wliicli arc inlcmlcil to hi* taken lip^cUici 
aN niia, iiiHcrl the coniiita hilwccn jiartH which 
arc niiL ho inimiili'ih 'riir priiiniilc iipplicH 
olivjoUHly III all (rircnlliclirpil oxiircHaloiiN, i €. 
to wonls, plira-si'N, or olaunrH which arc iioL 
iiCRi‘fiHary Up coinplclc llir ayiUiiN of tire 
Ncnlrnrc, iiiiil jiIhm lo lulvcrhiiil cIhiihch of roii- 
(liiiohj caiiHC, or cxccplioii (inlrmhictul by i/, 
ijcfianic, iiii/lss, I hough, etc ) whenever, an in 
iiHimlly the eftHC, tlies<‘ are noL inleiitled rcsliic- 
tively A iiarentlielical exiireKHioii has ti romrim 
ftfler it, Ipclorr rl, or on each mile, mriely 
jiccunlin^ tip wlirlliiT it Hlftiuls at the he^^in- 
iiini; of the sentence, at the einlj or in the iniilNL 
(n) In iiuiucnlar, a relallve rimiHc |n or in not 
ant oH hy a cipiiiiiia arrniiliiiK os it m intended 
Lip he nmin'stni'tivr or rcHlrirlive, fc K^^aiii- 
muUcidly mniesseiiind or f^rminnalieiLlly enaen- 
tlal, oniieceHHary or iKU’essary Lo iinnplele the 
inrnirinK ntlio'hed Up ILh miLeceilenl Pie- 
ijuroL MipliiliotiH (pf lluH nilc ill elemeiilaiy 
conipoNiunn hIiow the iinportam'ii of lcariiiiif{ 
puncUiiUhin in relnlion to ay id ax. H) Thn 
In K^nuofdly noiifiiicd to Hcparalint; 
Llin piirlH of coinponud NcnlenceH IIh iihi* 
lieing generally Lo iiirlicale ihiil the pnrls 
between whirli it atandu are coOrdiimle, It 
liardly occurrt in complex HcnlenccH, lint 
not ftll coinponiul fientenccH Imvfi HLMnicoloiiH 


The acinicnlon ia typically nned lo Bcparalo 
pnrlH which have coniiniiH within Llicm; 
or converNidy, when ihe parlH of a NeiitencG 
have conmiaa williiii them, (liCNe parlH liavo a 
aeiiiirnlon hetween Lhem The oHuic of the 
hmiiirolon ih tlniH ti> disLiiiKUiNh tlie larger 
diviHiiiim of n Himtence fruTii Llie Hiualler divU 
NioiiK, the ftodrdiiwde parlH from the siihordi- 
Hide jmrtN Where l here are no roiiuiinH wjLlnii 
the parlH, a npiuiiuv in now gt'iinally Huffiriont 
helweeii tlieui; Inil many good w'nlera nlill 
prefer a Heinirohm lielween the ]priilH of all 
coiJipoiiinl Neiilmii'Ch iu which the gramnialical 
mihjerl of the aecond part in difleroiil from 
that of the firpii. 'riie Hcimcoloii in idao nnd 
more generally nned in LIlohc hidanred coin- 
pound aioiteiiccN which ilmpcnHe with a conjunc- 
tion, liul, cxreiil ill fiiich careful hnlanccH as 
are uiununl with young wi iters, HCMitenccH of 
Una Hurt liml heller he avoided. OUicrwuHC 
there is danger of merely running flcnlcnccH 
togetlier hy nsiiig Neimciiioim lUHtead of jicnoda. 
(ro The i/um/i nmrka a place where the conHlmc- 
lioii iH broken, cither iiiUTnipled or left iriconi- 
plcle Therefore it Hhoiild he iiHcd veiy raielv, 

III, IJelails and exeejplmiiH Hlioiild gencrnlly 
ho piiNl jiiined luUil the prineiplcH are CNlah- 
linhed In a Htmient'H practico Of the many 
nmmialH one of the imiHt comiireheiiHive Jind 
ciinvenieiit for (he leuciier’H reference i« Iho 
jSVw/r Iloiik, a ('tmpihtwiL of liuks (fowruino 
ICzrcutivv, dtmffrcmotml, nwl IkpnrlmciM 
I'nuliug (WasIdiigUpn, (loM'ninieiit Vrinlirig 
Ofliee, 1011). which iiicIiidcH alHo many iiucrul 
tallies <if uldiicvuUnmH, ciipitidi'/utum, ad- 
drcH.scs, aignatiircH, Hpelling, and iiroof readjng, 
iSec also 1 ) 1 '; Vinnb, T. L , f'orrrd ('onjnen'hwii 
(New York. lOll ), and hfnmuU of .Style, 
inihliahed hy the tJiiivcrrtity of Clhieago VrcM. 

(’ H H 

PUNISHMENT, COKPORAL. — History. 
— On ihf (*ouimul. — I'Vw edundiniial priii- 
cijdcH have found Nuch general ncccplinicQ 
llironglniut the ^orld and in every age ns llio 
helief in tin* neeesMily of cor|)oral puiiiHhiiient 
iiH an crfrelive nieaiiH of trnining up the young. 
Solminm'n diet n in ilml '' be that Himrelb Ibe 
rod hateth IiIn hoii, lint he that loves him 
oliasliHPH liini lietiiues " hnH found many ru])- 
pniterH. It wiim not until a helLcr Hliidy of 
eliild life and child ilnvelupiiKml were added 
Ui the vIewH ipf ii more humunilariaii ag(* llial 
the Hovdity of (lorpornl ptiniiilimenl Iiah heeri 
relaxed nnd ilH grnihial elinunatinn alningly 
ndvocated Among the (Ireeka there in little 
inenlioM of eorimnil piinlHluneiit at AIIicmh, 
hut at Hparia it wjih employed mil only ns a 
iiiefuiH of eonecLiim hut an n favorite luothml 
of hardening the yonnp. Tim early RoniaiiH 
were CHiieeially Hcvere in the training of chil- 
dren In contrAHting the old education with 
the new an inlroihicied by I hr (ireekfl, Plaiitufl 
refera lo llm piinishmcnlH inflintcd for iiiinunc- 
liinhly and " fur a inmlnko in a uiiiglc syllablo, 
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y\)\\v bUii\ wiiulU uh wimtU'd us your 

juirHo’H Llin new nlnriUioiL 

WUff Ino inrhilK4‘nt Ifnrart' n'fiTd In Jii,4 
Oi'IjilliiHj ns lliti " thnislirr '' {p}n(fnhUH) 
Miiihul cciiiiiiluiiH of th(‘ tlirttuibniui^ raiHi'd 
Uy llin iKHHn of blnwi from iv luiulilmnii^ hohuul 
iin* iiihIuuiic’iiLh of corn'cLidn iihciI hy llio 
UijjiiniiH Ims'o In'coim* Hlainlnrdiiiril, 

ami ilnsrrvo riuiiio luilirt* Tlio srrifrrn \vm il 
aLmp of loallior; fhi' /rruir/p uhirlk liiH luul Mir 
liisldrv mid Lliii Rrrah'HL_\fJttiir, wn.H a 
roil; llio jluynluoiwus of IruUirr in Ibr form of 
IL knot or c(iL-(i’-inni'4ailH, Iho virf/n ^viis a 
Hwilrh inoir iinai'ly rijiii'^poiuliii^r hi tlir Inn li 
Tlin wiiH fror|U(‘iiMy luliiiiiiisLru'd on 

Hip 1iau‘ hark. " HoimiiK” sviH (‘luiiloyrd foi 
Llio l»rLti‘i roiivcniPiiro of (hr IrurJior 'riir 
rod was iisisl for HLriknifi; Llio lianil {inttmnn 
/craM’ .sididuxinnr?, JuvriuiP. Siicm'diiiK 
hcIiooIiiiiihLci.h wrrr luiablr In do inorr LliuiJ ir- 
llnr OJi Mir.sr iiiNliuriiriklM for ulmL iiiny hr 
rallrd liadiLliiiinl rorimral luiiUMliniriil. OMiri 
iilsLiuiiiriils of lorlnicr \V(*ir» lifMvr\rr, nddrd. 
(jiiintilmii (r; r.) HlroiiRly olijrrlrd to iJir iisr 
of no'jmi'nl iMiiiiHliinnil for ils dcpiidiiiij; Iru- 
(Icnry and brfau,sr il was fiL only for hIuvoh, 
and Jidvorah'il inodrs (if Iraiiiiu^ which aio 
iiiorr I'ahoiLiil and inaKr an appral wIjjHi ran 
Ur roiUiiiurd wlirn |mi]m1h liiivr i{rowii up lo 
maidimvd Pluhurh in ins 7'uijlihi’ on Kilurri- 
linn rrroininriidn rxlioiLalioii niid riiiprid lo 
KsiHOJi lulliiT llinri blown runl Hiiipr^ 

TUr iiirdiovnl prrioil (darrri a Jlilihioil 
Briiirlirin on corjionil pnnisliinrnl P''lugrlbi- 
Jioii ns n inrans of nrnanrn wuh widely ii'Srd 
ill and (jiilnidr of Uir laonasU'iirH, Ti> lliis 
piualirr wLis luldoil the doriimr of m'lniiud 
Hill wliudi jiiHfilird any imniiis for rvfpHlitiK 
Lhe devil ouL of rluldrcn PloKf'in;; brraiiir 
Llir rr|;;nlai' aiTouipaiiimml tif llir srdand, In 
inrdioval rjimuKH and pirLnirs Lhr iraidirr 
Ih rcpi'rbPuLrd witii a aw'iLrji in bin liiind. 
Tlioir was liLLln allrmpL ill an tiiljnslinml of 
pnirHliiuonl lo riiiiir And so In ■»' ul sriiool 
and "to hr iiiulrr llm loil” brrainr svnony- 
moiiH Few scliolaiH ronld boubl^ lliilL lliov 
lind hern UiionRli hcliool willioiit bring llnggrd 
In some (irmim LaUn n«hmds Mm pnuishinrnl 
was infliolrd by ii sprrial ofrinui known ns llir 
blno injLTi '' fioin Liio facL (liai hr Uhisl lo nrjir 
a hlur roaL iindri' wldrli hr* roiimdrd his 
Inslriuurni Poya Wrir \\hip|)('d so Iniig ns 
Ibry iTiiiaiiU'rl al Hiduioi, mid no iliHiniiiuna- 
tioiH won* iiiaili‘ in Uj ago. Tin* (hnimiii 
Hrlifiols intuiduml lhr wliilipiug Idorkn anil 
whipping pijslH Lo wliirh nfTrndinn nngliL 
Ijr Hlnipprd lo irnivr llirir rriiTorlion. 

Willi Lhr Ui^foiiimlioii no lUUrlionilinii 
apinnurd. LnMirr niseis on Lhr iii*i'i"^sUy of 
(,hr Hli’a|> lo jU'rvcuil iirLs of iiisiihnidiiiaLion, 
iinpiidriirr, and Inid Induing, for clnldnui won* 
chilftish, wralc, anil iur’Cpriirnrril and iiilihI lir 
inoldrd On lhr whole?, hnwrvri, lir rrroiu- 
inmuls inodruUioii and rrfrra lo lhr old dayH 
when *'childirii wci'o Ircalrd nn lifli'ddy LhiiL 


ihry wrir ndlrd iniirlvis in i*rUool " Hut 
(hr Lalin hrliools irindiuird lo ninin tlK^jr 
Mr\rrUv anil tdfordisl a \irionH o\ainplr lo 
lhr iHing rlriiirrihiry^ srliiMih. Tljr srliool 
mill rhurrh oidinuiirrs/il is inli rrslnig In mu^ 
riToiimiriulrrl ijiocl(‘mlloii, IniL iin irirlually! 



Tllll'^ Mir SaNoli Cririal AilU'li- floriT), 
Will liriuhrig ( 'IniK h Ihdinain ■’ ( UVih), J.ippr 
Clmudi Oidiiman H ( I “^7 11, and lhr Mngdibuig 
iSrliool (lidiinuin' IIim.I) mnv bi inruhiMird 
as rsainph'H Ami yri (hi' pn '^l ulal ioO of [{ 
lud lo il nrw h arli' I foino'il a pmf of i]|o 
rrirnioriv of inxislihiir 'l'hi‘ 1^|lr of inrji 
who nnw l^ook lo a* hoolLi'opiiig Mris nol rnl- 
rulalril lo i ojilnlkiiif Ix lh j ii]i<(]|iids of iiiiiiii- 
liiinuig disi'ipliar Xrv\ fnnuN of h«rUur wrir 
addl'd -Hlaialing on oras, km'rnn|.r un u 
hlim [H'llgr Ilf w'oiidp mid llo Sjmluln ut xhtunlhnn, 
Thr last WHS a linl Llrdoi r wiMi n liulr in M. 
\tsrd III Hlnki* llir band, and was rilrrliM' 
in laising Idislris Tlir iMini’-dinirnih wrrr in 
Mir nuijorilv of rasrs adiMiiii-ili red in pubbr 
U is irt'iuslrd (hw iSoiiMir), II. and F, 

Me 0/ hVr. Atuintr /h P, Vnl IJ, p fLo;j) 
of a iSuidouii srIiooliiiasLri Uril during his 
lifi V-oiir >raiH' aiipi i iuLi'lideiirr of a liirgr 
hi'Kool hr Uiol f*i\ ni lIlV.ritUL r'uuugs, P2l Jlog- 
iilgr*, ’Jill), 0(1(1 (MisIrMlli'H, ldi;,ll(Jll li]is wiMi Mir 
ndrr, IDJpddO liii\rs im llir nu\ and 
liisks by lirail II was fiiiLbrr ralrnlalrd 
Mial hr had luado 7011 blaiiil nri pras, 

lilllll) kiirrl on a Hliaip rdg<* of woml, ,7(1111) \\vn\' 
Uir foora rup, and 1701) hnld Mu' lurl alan 
tlirii' hrads. [ii Mu' .b'siiil hchoiilH (loggia^ 
wiiH rniployrd mid u ^|M'^|Jd I'nfrcl of 1 )hri- 
pliiii‘ uas inliiihirsi willi its udiiiiniNlialion, 
]' iriiialinsl for ]'’iaiiri‘ lo iiilii>iliirr in Llir 
rlgblrriiih rridiuv a form of Holi'iiui riTr- 
iiionijd ill roiuirrliiiii iviMi flogging m hirb \uih 
(‘ surriidlv ruiplo^'rrl in fjisjibuiablr girls' 
arliools OITriiding pupils ^ Mir Iil\ia1ih' of 
Up' offriisr iiiriMriril lilllr- weir roriilirllrd 
lo walk lip lo Lhr (rarliri and wjlli a bow ank 
foi Lhr iiiiinsliniriiL, llu? lod was broiigbl ill 
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hy II ‘irnniil, llif ufl't liorHi cl v\iLltr»til 

riiiv rri'rir^l frir cIm^ r ijircc'iitjii \mi4 

iiinir'UH, iifLi*! wliirli Ikr- <)fTi'ii«li<r lirul li» ki^H 
Llir hmI iiiiil lifT i^raliiutli* In llici 

Lnir'InT 'riiiH [irac'lirr \v\i^ lniikK]Hirl(‘il In 
r]ii[;hiii(l mill [ijijK 'irH ui Sc'MlImid 

A’/rv/rirrr/ Hk* IiioI'jfv nf ]»li>hinil ur 

Lorjiunil [nniHliiiji*Til iii JjiKlsiinl (tiijil nu fur 
nn |irr-Hrriirjii/U Mill liiHliiiy In miiri rued MiO 
I>)ti^IihU c iriif Ii(m>iih iji;i\ Im' Liki'ri iH icpplyiiiK 
In I lie ['rriiHiieiil nf l ^ini^M* in hi> fur it IH 
(’oiiM'jcleiil \^](li |]je WiNliTJl l''iMliiri‘) IH 

rxlrc'itielv iiii)iMihnil inilii'aliiiii: llii‘ lineri 
nf r|evi'lo]iiiii'nl nf iiimal rilnraliriii in Wihli-rJi 

Knio|ii‘ W'r u\ii\ liikn 11 iiH niliiiii tlmt 
mul WiHii'ih I'llurMliMU clinaiU iu- 
lidnli'iL f'i»r|Mjial luniiHlinieiil, jim i( inlirTilecI 
HO 1111103 oilier \Uul rh.'iriieliTihCiCNp from 



I^niimi liiiiM'ilfi) nlneor Mill ('oriMinil piiinsli- 
iiieiiL for Im»\h IimIi'i'iJ h mii' of Lin* fi w ni'icn 
in wliieli \vi* mil hm i* Imek iiiLm uIiuI iniiy lie 
t'ullril Uuimiiiio'Mi il hli ui I’lliiniUiiliul Lriiili> 
linn. In l]ie hufmuui ro/iaiMiifi, a ijiiiisi- 
eriiiiliiril emlc Indoin/iiiic lo \\ iili<*« in I In* M\lli 
mnliiiy, (lie |ii'riui| (.‘ini) firiM) Nvlieii I lie Welhli 
(liiirefi (umI Mm ]iiliM‘i|i|ililie*i iiji- 

pmi' In lirive eTiir*i|<eil in nrKiinie roriii fioni 
Liieir Uiiniiiii-IlriliHli inimii, tlie rolNiwiii/^ pm- 
vi^iiiii on (Ilf* Mnl^ject nf eorpnial piinisliiii(‘iil 
for Imya neciiM. iS'i cpjis ^Mnen/rcH nsrynr ad 
(innm AT tittiniUhtf dflirlum nnnmisrrdt 
nifnt hith judin', mim i/i'sri/dimn/i ntripitd; jufsl 
hai\c vero micini iittdt m, d quml fuutbitnr itn^i- 


^See llmliliiii iumI »SLuI*Iih' Cnuncd'i and 
l'J[Clr'•^u^'^i 1 C(d Ihtcntncuf'i rdatino to ({real 
UiiUiin nud Inlnfut, Vol. I, fi. j;)(|) ‘I'Iiih 
ruiioii wiiH Tiol lehliii-trd lo Uic nUl HiiLihIi 
( liiircli It \MIH lit <jii(3(- lulopLi'd jjy Mie lln- 

nimi cir Painil (Jluiu'li, wliudi (‘luue Ui Kii|^l(iud 
lutli Au^^iisline, iind jliiiuiii^ llu* evcri jilH of 
K^bnil, Ai oliInHliop of ('iiniorhiiry (Y/iO v ii jj 
it^ lakeH a Hi Hill fir (hVe ^ J'Uvtrpiwiicn 

Arch. Ehoi^ TfiO a u , Od Mpenniiiiui 
C'dUeUiii, Vol, Ip p 2117 Kd TUuh 

\vr find Mini III liny nile fiom lIh* hinUi eeii- 
Uiry enipniiil piiniNliinnit wuh icKanled in 
pnneiple by Llie juliin of Llie djureli iiH llio 
in'oper diHripline for hoyn niulei iirtueii yearH 
of um*, (iu<l uuiy Ik* kuvo UmL Uio cleiiyiil 
Helionln 111*1 Lorn of ihni daUj uceepLcd llio 
pnindple 'Die cniiiiiion Kiif^IihIi find I'^eneli 
jirnntH'e in lln* iind-lwelfMi reninry jh Lo be urea 
III like (1140 of niif;li of Jiiiieoliip wlio aLlcnded a 
KcUnol of kbi* MuimsUu lloane of YrllmlieaoU 
neni (ireiMibloal llieiifrtMjf eight yeiiiH find wnB 
floggr'd eoiilimuiJly Tlic foilowing hen l once is 
Higrnlimiil, A'lr r/eiiiwin lufanhk JlaucUn pm/o- 
(/of/i tiUfcrUiut (iSee Vila S. Jingo hih Ijiuculih 
ifiniHp UoUh Henes, pH) A purely KugbHb 
inHiiinei* oeeiirH ii lillle curlier Uiiin lliiM* A innN- 
ler wIioHi* nlnldieii iireiliHeoveieil iih ''diedyngo 
tlieyr inasytei foi fere of eniieiTyoii " Tlio 
poor fellow waH piiiiiHlied by Providrnice; lint 
wan eared liv Mie jiniyer^ of Iuh gruVefid laprda 
at llie Hill me of HI. Mrmenylde (See Mind- 
hLow'h flohf I^yfr tuid Ilidori/ of mSI Wcdburgei 
('hdhum A’oro/y, Vol XV ((l-'0,ii HU) JUiL rv 
iiiijii* vi\Ml inshinee of inedif'vnl loellio/tH iJjiui 
Miese n In be found in Mie diM'i]>bne nf tlii'Ming 
hcliool at Wi HlniiiiHler Alibej in llie lliij Li ( nib 
CeiiUiry Tlie value of UiehO iiihlaneeH ih lliiil 
lli(*y hJiow linw firijueiil a jiiiM Uie rod 
nliiyed in llie dally life of llicM* liUle boiu'deiH. 
Die nili'M for llie lieiiiitior of Mime bfiyn arc* 
bappily e\iiini and litiye leeeuMy liren 'ediled 
and nrinled by the Ib'ovoHl of King'H ('oIIc|tc, 
(/‘aiiibiidgo (lb* M. U. .JuineH), in lii*i volnnin 
on Widininsttr Manu\rnpt^, Tin* imIi'h ii]M>n 
^vitli a r|UiiinL leeilrd lo Mie effccL Mini 
'Tvlieieas il ii piojiei 111 e\i'iy ^\iiy dial buyn 
will! are la ^^dll poinlhn Hlioald b(‘ polilr and 
graced b^ diHliiielion of inannci, il iH ngbl 
Mial cerlain Miiiiga be md lii*foie Uiein for Mieii 
inroniiuMoii VuniHlniii nl ineiniH Lbe rod, 
Wlieii llie dorniiLor.v tiMHesi eueb boy iiiiiHl nay 
n cerlain iniiiilier of pniyein "in peifect ciiiiel 
and Older " 01 lie is Lo be pmiiHlied They 
nuiHl make* llieii bedn, wiihIij and go cpiielly Lo 
eliuieb under (bead of "aey ie pniiiHlunenl 
Tlie nilen fui goiirl lieliavior iii cdiureli am 
eNael. " bid any onewbo liansgivHHeH Uie above 
fi'i'l a blow \s'illi Me* feiule wiMiniil delay '* or 
" ini medial ely ineiir a blow WiMi Llie fi'iiile,'^ 
Il may be meiilioiu'd in piiHsing llinl Mic^ie ih an 
ilhiiiiinaleil Mk in llie Ilrilihli IMiiHenin in 
wdiidi a nioiik is flogging a boy m dntrrh. 
Tlie hanie nilen applied willi lewpect lo llic 
icLiirn walk lo hclioob If auy boy Lulked Kng- 
85 
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may cxeiciao the riglifc "NYibh this ])iaclico 
hna Riowii up the practice of kocpiiiK a iccoid 
of pimiahiiicnh uiflieted. At the siiiuc 
tunc theio Iins appeared the leiicicncy to ic- 
placc tiiQ cane or raUiin hy the Scotch " tiuva " 
or leather stiap In the sccoiidaiy schools 
corporal pimislimciit is in moat caies cniploycd 
na a Inat reaorfc and is innicted by the head 
mnater The caiic us tlic moi>b usual iiiatiu- 
lucfit for the purpose. In an mo schools the 
paiciits me irifoi'med that Uicii son la to 
receive punishment, ami the eivwsc is {^iveu. 
The teachers of hoth elementary and secondaiy 
BcliooJa are subject to coiiimon law piucedurc 
for assault for auy Rrosa violation of due 
moderation in luilictiiiR puiijahiiieiit, uliicli 
rosulLa in impniinieiit of hcnltli oi disfigure - 
incut. 

Fi'rt7ice. — Aa m Italy and Belgium corporal 
pmuslimonb is entirely foibidden in idl types 
of scIiqoIb 111 France. The I'csciipt foi ele- 
mentary schools was passed in 18&7 (Avretfe, 
Jan, 13, Anneve 20) Bad inaika, icpnmniid, 
withdrawal of tho pciiod of rccroation, deten- 
tion after school, temp oi ary exclusion up to 
bill GO days, aic the poimltica which aic iccog- 
nifsed. SiinUar provisiona were made for 
seconclaiy aehoola in IfiOO (Ancfc6, Juille 5, 
1890K The yegulatiou forhidding coiporal 
piinishiiient nuisb bo displayed in the clcmcii- 
baiy schools 

Unilfd Stales, — Tho tendency to moderate 
or abandon corpoial pimislimcnb hna already 
been referred to. In IfiOO the reBiil alive prin- 
ciples in cities of 100,000 or ovci gLood as fol^ 
Iowa, maUuiR the claaaiCicationa aomewhab 
broad. (1) Corpoial piinishincnb wiig onliiely 
forhiddeu in nine cities (Now York, Uhicngo, 
Jcisey City, Bnltimoic, Loiii.sville, Ky., New- 
ark, Pateison, N J., Syracuse, NY). In two 
D there it wna vetnmed only to fepol violtiiCD 
St. Paul, All 11 11 ), or m iincliissilicd scliools 
Cleveland) (3) As a lagfc re.soi t (‘'miiet he 
avoided, if possible," "in cxticmc cnac.s"), 
corporal puniglmicnt wa.s rctniiicd in nine- 
teen cities (3) No rule, but abandoned by 
common consciifc (Pliiladclphia), and an irii- 
pUcit legulalion (igauiht corpoff'-l pimishmcut 
IS found (Omaha) 

Whcic corporal piinisliment is lOiaiiied as a 
last icsoit 01 othciwiso, certain restrictions 
arc found to the elTcct bhat teaclicia iniisb keep 
a record, notify tiic pimcipal, rcjioib to the 
giipci uitenileiit, inflict tho coricction in tho 
presence of othei.s, tcachcig, principal or bupci- 
iiitcRcIcntj in some ensea bho piincipnl or ticc- 
piiiicipal aloiio has tho light of ndiuiuistoiiiig 
corpoial ]>uiiishnicnl; in other cases pnrcnla 
must be notified of llie hiloiidcd puiiiahincnb, 
in QUO cft'ic (Kansaa City, Afo ) the parents 
may iniliot Lho piini slime iifc instead ol tho 
tcaohci. In St Louis, Mo , the praftlice la 
left to the disci elion of the principals without 
ftny cncoiiiagemETit by the hom'd of education 
Generali the pumshment must not he inflicted 


in the pres rn CO of the other pupils or dui'ing 
tlu‘ sclnml huhsion In many iiislaiiceii corpornl 
IHUuslimout IS limited to nude pupila, ov pupils 
below IukIi school (Atlanta, CJa , BasLon, New 
Orleans, La, Man Fraiicisco, Cal) or below 
gianiinar giadc-s (Piovidenco, II I ), where 
flpceillc'd means aio confined to a sti'ap or laL- 
tiiii, and blows imist not lie ndmiiiisLeicd on 
the head oi face. I L. K. nud J. E (J. dlAL 
Bclarencca: ■ — 

JJniVMin, II vlnicricnii JourmU of I'thtmUQii. Vnl 
XXYl 

CdocKii. IV, M A Ihaiory of the Hod (Lominn. 
1H70.) 

Pisniun, N, (Jcschichte dra dcuhehew, ToIAascATr/fdircr- 
HfnndcH. (Ilrrliiii IHOH ) 

G.iaL\Ni), D S pUiul McAjliibf, L. P Sehooh, (Nnrlh- 
IKirl N.Y.i I'KiiJ ) 

//fnif/tnr/i /ilr Mirtr viul [A'hrcnnucn (beinzia. ) 
Mbiu/;, (t Pan .SrhuUicstn dcr dtutschen Up/urmation, 
(Ilcidi'llu'if?, 10(>2) 

ItBirnr, E Lchrir TOifl Unftrrich/surJicji tyi dcr c/lij/- 
ficjie/i VcrgotijfTifint MaiKiOraiihun zur dcut&chcn 
Vcraiif\e(nhfitt\'i)] l (J.Pii)yii?, 

Hcjiort oj on Jufiniry iiUo the CondUioHB of HcrOicc of 
Tcachcn irt lingliah and Forcion .S'ccoudfiri/ Uchvula, 
(Loiiilon, lUlO ) 

XtUHHFT.L, J 15. fircrniaa /lTj7Acr CNDwYorTt, 

ujoro 

UiiiL(*d .StntoB Jhirprtu of Education Hejj Covi. Fd , 
1007, V«l. 1. i)|» 

Yoxill, j., and UnAY, E The IlandbooK of Education 
(I.. 01 UI 0 U, 11107) 

PUNISHMENT, HYGIENE OF. — Fjisfc 
of all the obvious iiiableis 111 icgaid to Llic 
hygiene of piinlgluiicnt should be mentioned, 
Revorc corpoml pimhhmonfc shmiUl never be 
inflicted, blows on the heiid, cufling Llio ears, 
severe flopgiiip, standing on one foot or m dif- 
flculb po.stnrcH, and tlio Idee, niid, as n lulo, the 
keeping of eliildrcii after school U> sLudy, Llie 
imposing of long tasks like Lho conunitLlng 
to memory of long passages of 11 lei a Line, the 
lemmuE ni wiiling of long hats of wouU, copy- 
ing the same woid 100 tunes, wilting cxeicLSC.s 
with tlio left hand, and Insane and unusual 
piinisliinonbsiu general, fihouhl all bo piohibiLcd. 

rtocent studies have shown lho danger of 
prenmture or pci verted sexual dcvelopmeiils 
as a result of corporal piinislnneiit, tho danger 
of developing mivsoclnbin la the ludivuUvni 
punialicd and sadism in tho teacher and other 
pupils ivho gee the puiushiiienb 80 many 
eases have now lipoii reported, that the state- 
ment of .some hygienists tli/iL theie ia no haim 
ill cei’laiin forms of punishment, especially on 
tho posterior jinrls of the Ijody, seems unpnr- 
doimble. 

Further, tlic gi'avc icaiiUs Dial may como 
in case of the punislnnent of nervoUH and ficusi- 
tivo children have boon shown, tho daiigci, 
lor example, of aio using anti-social feelings 
tliab may Inst all thiongh lift?. Many uf the 
criminals, anarchists, niid the like, arc thought 
to owe their Uaticd of bocicty to uujuat puu- 
isliincnts in cliildhood. The study of suicide 
among children shows tlmt one of tJie most 
frequent causcg of thig is punish men b In tlic 
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fllutly nf 1 152 casoi (if MiickU* iimonp cliiklroii, 
])i I'iUU'iiljriK fdiHiil Llu‘ ab.sifrju'il iii 

3H0 caM'fj ivas frrii of piinialiint'iiL; iiml rrukou- 
iiiR witli Lliis, ff'ar of examination and hiiiiiilui- 
Liuii at laek of iiromotioii, tlie iiiinihov wji.s 
inci(!a.4(;(l Lo <123, inoio than ti third of the 
total nuinlicr. 

Tlie (land'd lo tlio ineiUal lioallli hi more 
aiiljLJo way.H, by ciuihitii^ worry, weiiac of slmiiic, 
a io.SH of iioruial Holf-asserLion and rouiTiRo on the 
|iarL of flciiHitivi’ filiildieii, mid the dcveloiniiont 
of the habit of antaKonnin, uihI ]ierhaiiH hi Home 
caseH de fin 1 1 (' 0 and (I isre^'a I’d fni hiw and Imtird 
of Hooiety ainuJiR the ^Uongcr iniiuled childieii, 
and withal the inohahility of dcvrloiniiK 
nioihid nnd unwiiolcHonm mental liiibilB, 
HiiKKCHt the daiiKia of improper puuishiiieiit 
to the men la 1 liealth. 

It \*i of fiiudiimontal impoilniico llmt pim- 
i.shmciil Hlioiihl individmdized Extremely 
nervouH aiul M’lisitive clnldien should norer 
he piiiiishcd or eoiiise the discipline of such 
chihli'oii iH imporLant, hut this Hhoiild Iks Riven 
in llie f 01 111 of immtal rcRiinen or men lid tlioia- 
priities, 111 othci woi'ils, they slimild ha treated 
as noivouH patients icnuiiiiiR speui/il caie and 
atteiUion and special IraniiiiR, and Llieii piiii- 
ishineiil Hhould eoiiie in Lhc form of d(‘piiva- 
tiona 01 the like impose d upon them in the 
inLoiest of iiyRiene or iiK'dieiiic. Abilin, chib 
(lien of exLieinely conseienLioiiH cliaiuclcr and 
ahiionniU Hciise of juatii'o Hhoiihl he punished 
by n method ndajiled not only to llicir fniilts 
but to their Leinperninenl 

PuniHlimcnl all on Id he difi’creiiliaLed accord- 
iiiR lo Lho aRC and piiycholoRiciiI stnRC of drvol- 
opmeiit With youiiR cliihliTii,_ force and 
cni'poial puiiiHliment, and deprivation of piivi- 
loRes m tlio wily of dainties and tlie like may 
ho ill pljLcc; but witli ii(lol(‘8eeiilH, any form 
of jniniHhmenL that impiiRiis Ihe iiulividiiars 
aonse of honor and personal freedom la likely 
to bn iinwiso The ailoloseout is uncoiivcn- 
tioiml and has a ko(‘n flcnBC of lionor, nllhoiiBli 
Ins motives and actions may he veiy conLia- 
(liclory. Punishment, if poHsiblo, in such 
caios filioiild be the uafcin'al result of the fault 
committed, not a factitious penal tv which 
degrades and humiliates or m any way reflects 
upon the indndduaP-j clmractoi or Imnor as a 
person, oi upon the individunPfi niotivcH» hn- 
putiiiR HU intention of wiongdoiiiR 

AmoiiR youngei children I lie eiudei and moio 
primitiva inetbodH of punishiiionb miiy bouic- 
times be oven better tlian the hiRlicr and 
appiiiently more civilized fonnn A aense of 
jus Lire and of inopcr lialiince be I ween wnnig- 
floiiiR and pnniHhnumL is often beyond I bo 
appi(‘cialion of Lhc yoiiiiR child, ancl some chil- 
dren wild resent apumshmenL as unjiist ninyho 
quite siitHfied when Lh« same punishment is 
inflicted without any appeal to high ideals, 
merely hecaiusc the one who piiniahcB is 
slTOiiRCi and pluccs it upon Liu* low level of 
icvcngc. But hygiene laiaca grave doubts 


in rc^gard to such piiiiLslnncnb riftci tlio (‘aily 
yeais (‘oipoiiil puiuslimeiit fsluuihl holduiu, 
if (5VCI, be irsoiled lo in the hcliool, and, 
while there may he a (lue.slujii about Liu* ad- 
visidjility of corporal piiuhluiieiit in cuisc tif 
yuniigei childien, at the fig<‘ of piiheiLy jind 
Iheioaftci' fclieio seems no jiiHlificatioii for it 
A blow IS recognized as an iinuU in ease of lui 
adult. The eorpoi'al punihhnienl of Hohlicrs 
IS forhid(l(*n No oiio (uiii inuiiiLaiii, aigucs 
TrmiRoLL, that discipline in the CIciiiiun aiiny 
has bi't'ii deci eased since whipping and the 
like weic abolished; on the other band, tlic 
({cnimn army .siiico then Htamls nioially highei 
and iH 111(11 c eflicient and triistwoithy If an 
uiienltured umleioflicor in angei ciiiTs a faol- 
diei on the cats, he is puniahcil for lii.s nuH- 
coinbmt. If a eullivated teacher, whether 
angiy or not, eidTs a cliihl on the eais, this is 
not called miHlreatniont of children, but a 
j Uh I i liable me ana of education. " Wluuo is 
the dilTci once? ” W. 11 B. 

nofcrcncea — 

llAiiMH, T'i PuuisUmoot nrt aocn hy Children, Ped 

AVm,. iMm Veil in.pp 

ICvui-’MNNfr, J Dnit Zikhtw»» 0 ^r(chl dtr EUrrn uud 
I'Jtzuhtr (iS hi l( (jurl , 1 11 U) ) 

Meum\nn', I' lU'uc UiiUTfiiij'lnma Ulau* den 

St'lliHliniinl iin JnfSoinlaUrr iJip /i/r (spsn- 
jiicntcUc /VJi/affOffifci lUOK Vol. VI, pp iTili-lHO 
Nbteu, K f)u Iti ftHfullu Jig fltr alraj/illhffcn fufjtnd, 
(Mdnrlim. iUOH) 

PiiiiM,, L it If A'liirulc dcs Eufnnlu. 

Eliidv psvf^hiiluuiQiif tf «LiLi(j^o( 7 i(/i(c (l*auH. Pl()7.) 
Smki fill's, K The /firiu'irJiKifKnOoa of I’unthhuicnt. 

(Thislrui, 1011 ) , ,, , 

iSeauh, (3. 11 IIoiiii’ iiiid Hrliiiol TMinialuncnls J^ed, 
.S'uii IMIfl Vnl, VI. ])|> ir»n-lS7- 
TjuodO’n’i Bie kiiiiiorluhu ZtirhliKuiiK ih r Hcludkin- 
ili’i Eeii fytr ^chydfjcmndhcxiaiififQC, XOO/^, Vol 
XXI, IIP 2JH-210 

PUNISHMENTS AND REWARDS - 
These tciin.s iiuiy bo used with a widt* or a 
narrow meaning. In the widei sense luiiiihli- 
iiicnts niul icwnrds arc lUe bad nnd the good 
coiisc(|Uciicca of oui acts Thus for pull mg 
his fingei in the fiio the ebilcl is punished vilh 
the pain of a bniiiiiig He ia lewaulcd for liis 
atudy with powci to load, etc. In the iiiii- 
rowel sense puiiialimeiit is sunering or dmiriva- 
tiou intentionally iiinictucl upon an offender 
for an in fi action of a law. llcwaid is the uii- 
uaiial po.*^ session, privilege, oi eiijoyincnt be- 
sLowed upon one who has displayed ospcciid 
exeellciice in soinii held appiovcd by the (lonor 
The bioiulei and luir rower incniiingfi of theHu 
two ternifl temd to be eon fused in ordinary 
thought. Natural conaec pie arcs are jiub side 
by Hido wiLli aitHieial penalties iiiul icwnids 
Tins is e.speeially true with iMimilivo men and 
with the cliild, by both of w'hom imUirnl cvoiiLa 
am oft(‘n regarded as the oulcoino of wills, 
or, on the other hand, the rulr.s of socioLy or 
the commands of individuals treated as though 
tiicy wcie the inevitable laws of irnfcuro. 

If wo Lake piuiishinenb and lownrd in the 
iiariower sense, wc note at once that sDciety 
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lias reViGcl pi j manly on puniahmenta to biing 
about laiv and order Similarly Llic school 
has usually fnllen back on ponaltics aa a menna 
□f pieaetYing dlacipUuD, The sanction of the 
law la in jiimpru donee the punishment of its 
violation. Doth tlio state and the school have 
boon intoicaLcd in tho ronlization and tlicpies- 
ciwation of a standnrd typo of conduct to 
winch all wero expected to conform. The pic- 
dominancc of this conception and incLhod in 
the achool lua been aeon in the extent to which 
faiUiro to learn has been penalized. Slowly, 
howevei’j the idea 1ms made its way that one 
should not be puniaheci for mental shoit- 
comingai bub only for -moral olTenscd Tbo 
result has been that penalties have more and 
more come to be ica trie ted to such conduct as 
laterfoica with the work of the soliool. The 
moic positive appeal of the reward has come 
to be tho mam reliance in getting the progrcaa 
in knowledge and skill which it hns been tho 
business of the school bo promoie, 

The school has come not only to employ re- 
waida, or positive incentives, rather thn-n pun- 
iahment, but it has also rcfoinied the ohaiactcr 
of both agencies, mo as to get better ccliicaticmal 
leavlts than at Iirat This may be heal, shown 
by studying the varletica of punishment niid 
reward and noting their history. 

Types of Punishment, — \Vc may roughly 
divide punishments into four clnssc^j. (1) cor- 
poral punishmonb, (2) confmcmcnl aiid^ deten- 
tion, (3) disgrace, (4) deprivation of privileges 
or rewards 

Corpfiral Pujiiahment, — Historically, coi'- 
poTal punishment has botm so important that 
a special account of it will be found in tho 
preceding article undci Punishment, Con- 
pouau 

Confifisinent and Detention , — These j>un- 
ishments arc in general analogous to imprison- 
meat. They vary from actual solitary con- 
hnemonfc in a school prison to keeping a pupil 
in restraint in the sclioohooin while othoiu 
aro having a recess, or aftoi they have gone 
home. The school prison has been employed 
especially by militaiy schools or those Imviiig 
in part a inihtaiy regime, and the lUison id 
like the " guard house." When pupils are 
conhned lu the achoohooiu, usvuvUy they ave act 
at some sahool task. 'When they arc punished 
for a failure to get certain lessons, the learn- 
ing of these la the natural penalty, On the 
other baud, when pupils me detained for dis- 
order, etc,, it has usually been the custom to 
require them to do some additional study not 
pi escribed to obheia. One of the commonest 
of suoli tasks is the memorizing of a certain 
number of lines of pioso or poetry. Thia 
penalty cornea down from the Middle Agea 
and was common in English schools, where the 
leciining of lines in Latin or Gicok ivaa ono 
of the principal puiushmonts. Tho custom 
was (vlSQ introduced by EugUah masteia into 
some American schools, the prose or verso 


being aomefcimea in English instead of in tho 
classical languages. 

Disgrace — In ft sense all puniahmont ia 
disgrace, although wlioro this result la not 
diiccbly intended a pupil who bears a severe 
penalty with couragcoiia indiiTeroncQ may be 
lionized by his comrades. The forms of dis- 
grace laugo from common acolding Lo cere- 
monial public reproof Notes of coniplaiiit 
to parents, a roll of dislioiioi diaplaycd pub- 
licly, low grade in drpuilmciit, are inafchoda 
much cjnploynd in Ainorlcau schools, Uich- 
ciilc 18 one of the most potrut, na well na moat 
dangerous, forma of disgrace 

Hcpnroiioa 0 / Priuilcjpcs or Hciunrds — Here 
we have a wide range of cle vices clcpeiulciit 
largely upon the oigiinization of the school 
woik Wheic xiupil associations cxiab, or any 
measure of BGlf-goveniinonb obtains, the pen- 
alty of exclu.sioii from or deprivaliou of certain 
ofTiGOs 01 lo.'sponsibilitiofl that nro hold in honor 

a most cffcclivo penalty* Where certain 
rewards for good coiiduoL, ns holidays, ex- 
ciiibioiis, early iclcaac from achool, etc., pic- 
vail, til Cl c the excliiaion from them constitutca 
a penalty. With older cliildrcn, the cxtrcincr 
piinjshmciUa of auspenaioii or expulsion from 
school arc employed It ia bo bo noted that 
deprivation of privileges almost invariably 
involves clis grace. 

Nature and Function of Punishment — 
111 discussing the tendencies of the sohool with 
rcfciciicD to Llic list? of theso various penalties 
It may l )0 liDlnful to conaidoi the thcoHc.s of 
the na turn and fiiuctioii of punishment. Four 
principal conceptions exist i (1) YMaliation, 
(2) example, (3) llie protection of society, 
(4) the reformation of the olTendcr. The 
theory of retnlintion la an endeavor to justify 
punishment on the ground that what you have 
clone to others can ivith fairncffs be done to you. 
By it the iiistiiiot of justice, of vengeancG, ia 
reaU'zcd through tho mtoifcieucc of society. 
The individual mtiy bo too wenk to pro tee h 
himself, to avenge liis wrongs Society equal- 
izes mattcifl, and thoso who on account of 
superior stiongth oi cunning might outrage 
ollicis with impunity aio tioatcd ns thoy have 
dealt with their fellows Rotaliation conati- 
tutea a very aimplo and easily umlciatood 
theory of punishment, and one that appeals 
iinitifidiately to the senso of jiislico of both 
piiinitivo men and childitm It Tnula, how- 
ever, little place ill the school practice, except 
whciG a child has iiitcnlioiialiy hurt anotlicr, 
or deprived him of his possessions oi privileges, 
I\\ that event the beat ponnlty ia often a vc- 
tftliatory ono. Tho bully should I)o wbippi'd, 
and thia i.s, perhaps, the ono ease that jusLiriea 
coiporiil punishment. 

Punishment for the sake of cxainplo justifies 
itself mcioly on the giouiid of expediency It 
la very common among tcaohers. It ia an 
attempt to terrify the &oc\al group by tho 
apcctaclc of what awaits the offender, It 
DO 
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often gaiiiH a laige mcnsuic of aiicccsa Thia 
Buceoaa is, however, frc(iuenLly purfiliahcd ab 
the expcjiac of tlie reHcn Linen L, not only of 
thp one pninshed, bn I also ot the speetatora 
Since ita aim ia to tonify, iL ia apt to cicato 
an aiiEagoniain between tcncher and pupils, 
TJiia will be capccialiy likely to happen in case 
the punigliment is iniulo unduly severe, as la 
tlio temptation wlicro exemplary cITeets arc 
aouglit Only whme the punisluucnt ia just 
in ilacir ia ila uac na an oxainplo either jiiati- 
fiablo or aafe In the achool, oxeiiiplary pim- 
iBhmcnt is apt to do mum harni than good 

Pimiqhmciit for tho proLoclion of society 
consiata in iTabrainl upon the olfeiulcr to pre- 
vent a lopotitioTi of the olToiisc. (Sec Pe- 
NCLOQY, EoUUATIONAL Ahl’^CT OF ) 

Tlic history of school puma Inn out hns shown 
pio^resa away fiom more exemplary oi terrifying 
punish in cuts to waul ihobo tlmt aio positively 
educative TJic gradual diaap]iearnncc of 
coiporal |)iinishrnrnt has been due especially 
to the rise of a huinanilannn spinlj and to tho 
discovery of the futility of such penalUcs, but 
beneath it all tlimi hiis been a feeling limb 
such bicatinonb is odiicaLionally debasing. 
It teaches the young to icgard physical pain 
na tlio wnifit of evili, when the moral judgment 
of aociGby holds that Dtlici inflictiona aic leally 
more to be eh ended We do not want to toacli 
childien to fcai puiiij but rathci to love right- 
coiisiiess Simihuly, confinement and deten- 
tion, although they ofTei' opiuirtimity for la- 
flocLion upon evil coiuUict niul its conseriucncea, 
are not calculated to reveal in a positive way 
the doaiiabilUy of inoial excellence ^A^o have 
seen that clctciiLion ia apt to be coupled with 
the requirement of a certain amount of work. 
Since Biicli woi-k ib a penal tyj its inlliction 
naturally ci cates a hatred of it. If, aa la 
coinmoiij ib is biiiiilar to other aohool work, Ihia 
tiifihkc IS apt lo spi’cnil. Thus, jmmghmcnfc 
creates a halied of Hint In which it i.s the busi- 
ness of tho school to inspire iiiLciost, 

Tlmt some form of disgrace, such as lepioof, 
must always bo a main factor in diaciplino, wo 
cannot doubt. The penalty ia, liowovor, beacb 
with dangers In tho first place, it niny bn- 
como so commonplace na to inspire intlilTci’- 
cncc On tho other hand, when the disgrace 
IS keenly felt, its cITocb is often to break the 
spirit 8iicli a result is odiica lion ally bad 
The school aims not to humiliate, but to instill 
Bolf-roapcct. Finally, of nil poiiallics, disgrace 
IS mast apt to inspiro resent me iit, and thus 
to proYciit lather than to secure Llio roforinci- 
tion of the ofTcndei . 

Tho deprivation of privilogoa or rowaula is of 
all lliG types of puni'jlimciU that of mo.sl poai- 
tivo value educationally, Foi il diiecta at- 
timdon towaul somo dcsiralilc thing which tho 
school wiflhofl the child to be eager to attain. 
Ilonco, wliile it ia plain that at present the 
penalty is liiiiitcd lo few occaBioiia, wo see in 
lb a type of the most desirable discipline both 


in life and m tho achonl, a (lisciiilinctliaL teaches 
values lathci than disadvaiitiigca, niid in- 
Bpiros with hope of leward lather tlian with 
[par uf disgrace or pain, It is evident that 
111 tho histoiy of puniahmont tho tcndoucy has 
hcon toward those penalties the offecL of winch 
18 to eniphn.sizo positively the ideal good thiiiga 
toward which eclucalioa is pointing This 
triulcucy carries with it, na wo have aeon, n 
drift toward the use of rcwaida lather tliau 
poimlLies 

Rewards . — Rowarda, like punishinonta, dilTor 
greatly in their educational effooLs AVc may 
elas.sify llioni as follows (1) piizcs, (2) honoia, 
(3) pnvilogca, (4) lionor aociotics, (5) apccml 
advancement. From the oducational point 
of view, it would acorn that tho beat reword 
would 1)0 tlio one that would most clearly 
dnect atteiiLion toward tlio true aim which 
the conduct or tho study concornoil exists to 
piomotc It follows that i awards should be 
as far ua po.s.sihlo tho intiiiiaie reaulLs of tho 
srhonl work These should he in ovidonec aa 
imicli as po.SHihlo, and in ordoi to cjuphnsi?,Q 
tliciii the Hfiliool may employ to advantage tlio 
aiLifipial accentuation of rewaids 

— Thchc liai'G been Uhcd from time 
iiuineiiioiial, yet thcic is coii.staiit drift away 
from them, TJio reason vvmikl seem to bo 
that gifts of tins or that matoi’ial Liuiig aio luib 
uatiiial conHCfiucncoa of acliool work, and fail 
to ciiUivaLo directly a taste for it. Of all 
prisfos, hooka or other materials used in study 
bccin inosL nearly to approximate latrinaio 
iTward.s foi the j)uisiiitfl of the school. Money 
piizoBj while apt to bo highly valued^ arc, 
unlcua they take tho form of acholarahipfl or 
opportuiiitica for atudy, not espoeially appro- 
priate aa Hcliool rewards, and in eoiiseqiiciico 
liavo nob been mucli cmplovcd 

Honors, — Of all the kinds of reward. 
honoiB have hcon moat frctiucntly ciuploycd 
by the school The varietica of honor includo 
incidental commendation, siiccial attention 
from the teacher, acholarship gindca, rolls of 
honor, position a of proccdcnco in tho das a, 
special parts iii graduation oxereisea, and so 
on All kindg of re war da Garry with thorn 
honor. Many prizes, such na medals or tho 
•' crown of wild olive," hiivc lit tin or no value 
GXcept for the distinction of gcLling tliom 
It might seem, therofore, as thougli lionora ate 
the natural reward foi school woik However, 
two objections may bo inatlo against relying 
ciitiicly 01 oven largoly upon them ns incontives 
U? Qxcelkmcc: (I) noiioi such ia nob a coii- 
Euciuenco of good conduct or montnl nttniii- 
irioiit any more than of any thing cJho that is 
cvcolloiitj (2) honors oaii ho given only to a 
few or they cease to be honora. 

Priudcffca. — Tho privilege can he oxlendcd 
jnoro widely than tho honor. Indeed, tlicio 
is no roaaou why piivilogcs acco.s.^ible to all 
aliould not oxisi. lloliof from survoillanco as 
a reward of good coiuluet, iclicf fioin tnaka aa 
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a rnwaul fov aoholnrsliip, admwsioii lo tlic usfs 
of spuclal boQka^ appaiatua, or inatorialH for 
fltiifly or to spcr^ial forma of onjo3Miiciit na- 
snciatcd school lifo nro but a few of the 
many forms that pnvilt'ge may take Tt ia 
ovi clout that the privilcgo can bo so coiitnvocl 
Qfl to Seem n natural aiul specific coiiaequenco 
of the comhict or effort io which it in attncliccL 
The poll Live piirilc|ro, mich nfl new oppor- 
Uuiilica along the linoa of school wmk, is evi- 
dently iiimo cdncalional than llio nogalivo 
one of relief from Lnaka 

Honor SonciicB. — The; honor Kociotj’’^ woiihl 
aecm a pecidiarly appropiiatc form of piivilogc, 
for the f Jinnee to assuciato with a select giniiii 
is a natural Goiiscuineiiee of abtnming the staiul- 
ard on the basis of which it a momljcia aro 
chosen. Many honor societies, liowcvcr, af- 
ford little compaaionsliip, anti memhorahip 
ifl, thoielorCj merely an honor hloi cover, 
there IB always (langor that honor socle ties 
will become clannish, oi snobbish, oi agencies 
to pTonioto any of the uitercalfl of Uicir nicini' 
bcLS ns against the outsiders. 

AdvQ7\csmcnt and Promotion. — In gcnoial, 
thnb privilogD which is fairest, capable 
of being (liabibuted most widely, connected 
moat mhci'cnbly with the imtiiro of the work, 
ami moat likely to ei'cnto a spec ml inter cat m 
it, is advancGinonb ill tlio line of activity bhat 
it joprcaciita. This js cspccicilly important 
when Una activity is scon to bo one of lire gveat 
pin sill Is of life oulsido a a well aa ins i do the 
school, so lhat piomotion m Ibo school is 
yilci.\aly advaneiimQviL [qv UCg. Wlvare aueem 
In school work mcana recommondaLjon to 
p os I Lions oi‘ to oppoi'tunitiefl after one leaves 
aohoalj thoto the highest inceuLivo Lo ckccUoucq 
is attained So impuilant and fai-ioaching a 
lowarcl needa to be bc.stoived with c.special 
care, and many, iuclcod, aio tUu opiioiUiuiLiea 
for injustice in its distribution On the other 
hand, Ihoro can bo no doubt that here wo havo 
tho reward upon whioh tho schuol not only 
should hub IS coming to placo its i chance, 
The organifsation of tho lifo of tho scliool so 
aa to mako tho piij^e of promotion m some great 
luimaii activity the fundamental incciiLivo all 
along llic line Juis not yet been made, but we 
are certainly tending towiud it E N IT 
See MoNiToniAii lOnircrTiON; Punishment, 
Coupon M oual Education, School Man- 
agement; Penology, Edxtcational Asi'Ectk of. 

HeferencDg — 

AnNoi-D, F School ajiti Claaa ManagemetU, (Now 
Yark, lOOa.) 

Baglkv, IV. C Class Manaocmcnlt ^ts Princiqytea 
aoa Tccfifitqhc, (Now York, lt)07.) 

Lanpon, J School A/anaprmdJii, includnw Ot gnm 2 alian, 
llucijiliue, and Jlfoiul rraiinnp (Louann, 1BB3 > 
Hkin. AV. I^itcghlop0iBcI\es Uandbiieh ifcr POdagogjK’, 
N.v Strajc, Zucht, iJdo/jaitJi 0 . 

SstiTir, H D. Buga and Oieir IiJnnaQB}neni in School. 
(Londou, 1C05 ) 

Tompkins, jV Philoaaphy of School ATatMfOcfnbnl 
(Boston, 1S05,) 

'WihtBiE E, School Manayeinent. (Now York, 1 BO 1 ) 


PUPIL GOVERNMENT. — Sco Self-CIqy- 

IjjnNMENT. 

PUPIL TEACHER. — See Bnoland, Edu- 
cation IN, Examinationb. 

PUPIL TEACHER SYSTEM. — See Eng- 
land, Education in, Teaciiehb, Thai king or, 

PUPILS, ORDER AND CONTROL OF, 
IN schoolroom. — Hen School MANAan! 

MHNT 

PUPILS^ RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND OBLI- 
GATIONS ^United States— The achool 
low.H of every atato contain Honicwliat niinuto 
lurorination on thc.se topics. The rigliLa of 
pupils consist largely in tho right to ntlond 
achoola until they Jiavo coniploLcd the courao 
of instnicticm (in ninny sLntoa specified as 
from .six to twonty-ouo yeara of age), and to 
receive proper iUHtruolioii and onro. The 
onforccTnciifc of the coinpulaory cdueatioii laws 
(^DO Attend A N'CE, Comuulboiiy; and Ciiii,u- 
uooD, IjEcjislauon rtm tuk CoNaKnVATlON 
AND PiiDTELfTiON i>p) and of llin child labor 
lawa (hoc Child Laudji) la now iiaually ic- 
gnidcr! na protceUng the odiicationnl rights 
of chililYcn. (^ftliformn culls ila oompnlsory 
c due a Ugh law ** An Aft to cuforco the Educa- 
tional High la of C!lii|(hrn ” lloncalcd Su- 
pteme Court dccibloiui havo nonlirmcil tho 
righla of tho nlalo to eonipel tho atlondanco 
of cluldien The following doeiaioiifl cover 

U\m ihsb fttultt'. — 

CoiPM. pj Roljrrtu, 150 Mfisa., 372 

Qiiialoy rfl HtiUo, 3 Oliiu Clr, Deo , (110 j 6 Ohio Cir 
di , nan. 

Coimv va llnnimcr, 0 Vn Dist, 2fil. 

Slalo uj Mof’nfTrey, 00 Vt , 05. 

htato M. McT3(i]in1(l, 25 SVanli , 1212 

State Vi ntuh'y, L67 Iivi, 32 h 

Lynn vo Eh^iox Co , Mnna , LIB; 153 Mrhs.i 40, 

Iloyuolila pfl 11(1. Educ , ,33 N, Y Ann. Div., flS 

III lotiirn for thifl rigliito attend the gelmola 
provided, tho stale very properly rec|uires 
of jnipils that they aUciid to llioir aUulica, ho 
prompt nnd punctual in attendanco, properly 
oxcu/jc nil abseiicoB, give proper aLleiiLiou and 
dcpoitmout, obey all ronsoiiablo lulen and regu- 
lations, and fluhmit to piopPr inmishmcnt foi 
disobedionco, By laws, mica and rogulntiona, 
and couiL decisions, tho teacher has been mado 
to sLiiiid III loco parentUf and has liad delegated 
Lo him 80 much of tho aiiLliority of tho ataLo and 
tho powei of tho paroiib to roslrain niul cniTpcb 
nsia iiocc.gsary to moot tho needs of Llio ailuation 
hn la employed to nianugo, The loaohor is nob 
to iiifliot wanton, innliciouB, or oxocHflivo piinish- 
nieiit, and must oxer ci so judgment niul dia- 
crotion, Inib if thia iB done, ho ia not liablo for 
lUTcst foi aBaaiilb and liiittory, or to anit for 
dainagos, Tho following iSupromo GourL de- 
cisions covor tlioso pointa: — 

gtnlo Da Burton, 45 \Via,, 150. 

Fitzgerald KortlicoLu, 4 F. and F.j 550. 
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SLnto PS Webber, 108 InJ,, 31 
nulisoii vs. Post. 70 III , 607. 

Hiifctoii ifa, Htato, 23 Tex App , 300. 

llfttlnvny va. Tlicoj 10 Vt., 102 

Hhall PS. nd Educ., ^10 N Y , App, Div,, 412. 

nouriiD vs. StiiLfi, 35 Ncljr , 1 

HubsH z’s Lyniificlcl, llQ Mubi),, 305, 

UurdvcVt, IB Uftbcack, 31 6Q2 

FcrLidli va MIlIiceioi, JH Inti, 172. 

If the pupil porwiflta in violating tho laiva or 
tha rules and rcKiilaLioiis. iio makos luma elf 
liable not only to puiilalimont, hut nlao to 
fluaponsion or oxpiilflion^ with n forfoituro, in 
part or in wliolo, of lua right to nttoncl the 
Bchool. Evon conduct dotvirnontal or aub- 
voraivo to good order or ^ diaciplino, whon 
thoro ling been no real infr action of a riilo, may 
also be ground for withdi awing tho pnvdegca 
of tliQ Bchool fiom a pupil. SuRponaioii or 
cxpulaioii mny also bo iiiciirrod, though tho 
acta complained of wcio authon5!od, or oven 
directed, by tho pur cut. If tho teacher nnd 
Bcliool nutlioi'itica act in good faith, they are 
not liable for any damagCH. though mandamna 
mav lie to compel a bom cl of aclinol dircctor.s 
or nonid of education to show cauao why the 
pupil ahoiild not bo reinstntocl. Tlio following 
court dDci.qionfl illiiatrnLc thoso poiuta: — 

Fcrrlter db Tyler, 4S Vt., 444. 

Ililllsciii vs, Post, 70 III., 507. 

Murpby va. Bel Diis , 30 I own, 420 
HocliskinB \i8, llockpcrL, 105 , 475. 

Slitlo vs. Webber, lOH liiih, 31. 

Spillor vs. Woburn, 12 Allen (Mnsa.), 127. 
lid Educ, vs llclaton, 32 II] App , 301 
Unrdick vs. Bnhrock, 31 Iowa, 5112. 

PcBflinan ra flcclcy (Tovna Civil App, ItiOS), 3 W. 
Rep. 208 

The mica and rcgulatioiiFi of the scliool 
bonrd may also cover offonsoa cominitlcd out- 
fihlo of the aciiool or oulsido of Hchool hourg, if 
the effect of giioh acts rcaclics within tliu scliool 
and ia dotiimontnl to tiio order or to Iho best 
mtcrcata of the school. Tins covcru all svich 
offenses as insulting tho teacher outside of the 
school, acts of immorality com mil ted, tak- 
ing pnib in intoi dieted scliool or mtcv-achool 
aportSj and inombcrship in secret fmleiniLlcs. 
Tho following dccisionB cover thoac points, 
Tlio sixth and seventh cases cited arc frnLcriiily 
caacs, and tho eighth la a football case 

Landers va Beaver, 32 Vt., 114 
SUennan vs CharlPHtowiij B Cush, (Mass), lOO. 
Dcskina va. Goflo, 86 Mo , 485, 
aitito rs Diet Srh. Bd , Dint. No. 1, Bupr Ct 
lOOS: 110 N. W. Hup, 232. (Bui 7, lOOH, U. 3. 
Bu Edur ) 

Hobby CJcrmnny, Misa Bupr. Ct,, lOOO, 40 So, 
615. (Bui. 2. 1010, U 9, Bu. Edan^ 

Woylnnd la, Btl Sell IDirn. Hpiitlli?, Waali., Bupr, Ct , 
1000, HO rue, 042 (Ikil 3, lOUO, U S. Bii 
Ediio ) 

Wilaoii va Bfl. Ediio. C him go. III. iSupr GL, 1000; 

HI N. 15., 007. (Hul. 7. IbOH. U. S Bu. Eduo.) 
KJnzrr vs. Dirii, Indop Sell Di»L of MnrJoii, Iowa 
Supr. Ct , 1000. 106 N, W., 080 (Bill, 3, 1000, 
U a. Bu. rcduG.) 

Boards of school tiustoca or boards of educa- 
tion mny also make and ciifoicc any lonsonablo 
rules (iiid regulations relating to courses of 


study, flfcudv hourg, graduation, oLo,, and 
pupils who fail to comply with such may bo 
demod the privilcgea of the school, though 
soma courts have hold that pupils must be 
oxciiscd from a rcquironionb to study a par- 
ti culm Bubjoetj if tho parent rcqiiostg it, pro- 
vided such ncLioji does npt pronidicc the equal 
riglils of other pupils. The following dcclBions 
arc along tills lino: — 


Slalo Vs, AVebber, lOfl Ind i 31 
Billie v.a Miziicr, 50 Iowa, 146 
GuornBoy tb. Pilkin, 32 Vt , 224. 

Morrow va, Wood, 95 AVIs, 6D. 

134 ol Educ, o[ Hycainoro vs. State, Ohio Supr. Ct., 
1009, B9 N E Bci)., 412 (Dul, 2, 1010, U. 3 
Du Educ.) 

Sell. Dd, Dial 10, Garvin Co. va Thompaon, Okin, 
8upr. CL, IQGQ. IQ3 P, 679. (Dul. 2, 1910. 
U. a Du. EdUG ) 


The tendency of all of these decisions, .sup- 
porting laws cimctcd by the statca, and rulea 
and regulations enacted by boards of educa- 
tion and boards of scliool directors, is to de- 
clare that ** any rule of tho school, not aub- 
vci 81 V 0 of the rights of the child or the parents, 
Ol in conflict with luiinanity oi tho precepts of 
divine law, which tends to advance the object 
of tho law ill csUbliahing public scliools, must 
be considered rcasoiiablo and piopor " (lliir- 


dick vs. Biibcock, .31 Iowa, 5 02 E. P. C 
Germany.^ — Children of school age have 
by law a right to be adnuttcil to acheol in 
Prussia (Ministerial Decree, Jan. 21, lflS2). 
Pupils absenting tliemsolvcs muat have a 
rcnsonablo oxouso for staying away from 
sc bool WhciQ no justifiable cause is given, 
parenta may be piiiughcd by police law and 
cliildrcn may bo compelled to attend by the 


aid of police The teacher in the olcmculttvy 
school atanda iji loco parGnlm to his pupils and 
hag Iho aamo lights of puuialimcnb Tho 
light niiiat not bo exoTciacd in such a way as 
to iiijuro health. For c.xcoasiyc puniqhiiient 
the toaolior is liable to disci plinniy moasuios 
by tho soliaol an I ho li Lies, or, whero injury ia 
done. IB open to legal proccBS for assault, i\\ 
will ell case the penally may be lino or imprison- 
ment. Whore a teacher punishrs an innocent 
pupil or n pupil AVlio di.sobuy8 an order which 
It IS not within tho piovinco of the loaehcr to 
give, he IS liable Tho toaclier jiaa tho right 
to piini.sh jnipils outaido the school and scliool 
l\o\u'a, and Lho pupil weed not he a member of 
Ins class but must belong to his school. All 
nil rush me 11 la must bo recorded, Piijnla may 
no dotaineil after aciiool, but must not bo kept 
beyond meal times, and nuisL bo uiulor tlio 
suporviaion of a teacher Wlieii possible, pnr- 
onfg should bo informed both of corpoial and 


other puiMHlimcntg Couisca of study, houra 
of attondaiico, vacations, otc , arc decided 
by higher authoritic.-j 

InaoGondnry achoola pupils in tho thrceloAvegt 
clngaca aro subject to corpoial punishment, 
and other cuatoniaiy penalties may be imposed 
including arrest and detention, and in the Inst 
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resortj cvpiilsion. Piipila mny bn oxpollcrl 
if Lhcy aifl backward ui tlioir .school worki hut 
only if they Tail to flociiio promotion for two 
siieccaaivo years. In oUver poiiita U\u vrla- 
tiona between pupils and LencUwi's are the same 
oa in HiQ Gloinoiilai’y school 
England , — • It is tlio duty of the pnron t, g lui d- 
ian, or person liable to mamiain or aDtunby in 
auatody of n child between llio ages of five aiul 
fourLccii years to ceiuko aiioK ohild to rnecivo 
cfTioiout elementary ins true Lion in rcuding, 
wilting, and an bli mo tic; and if such losponsihlo 
poison falls to perform such duty, lio jh linblo 
to be bi ought by thn local cducaUoii nuLhority 
befoio a court of biimniaiy juiiadiclion and 
fined 20&., and provision may bo mado by 
orders for the attendance of the cJdld at soino 
oci'Uficcl cdiciont school (see Elcnimtaiy I'klu- 
oatiou Act, 1876, S 8. 'L lli 12, 37 and Ulc- 
raoiitary IDdiicatjon Act, 1900, S V (2)). For 
aaaos in which whole or paifc exemption is 
onnibfccrt soo Paht-tjmb An’ENDANcu of 
upiLs. Thoi'o la no eompiilsion to attond 
any form of aocondary teaching, but the comb 
will compel a boy to letiirn to school if ho 
refuaea to obey the order of Inss gunidiaii 
(Ilnll V. Hnll, (1749), and 721, nii Eton gasq) 

A sGlioolmnstor has tho power to punish in 
dologaiioti from the paiciiL, and tho jiowui 
oxtQUcla bo the coiuluct of pupils on tho way 
to or fiom school (Ulorg Booth, (1893) 

1 Q D 405) The puniflhmcnb iniisb bo 
leaaonabVo (Gnidnev v ByBgrnvOj (1S89) 6 
T.L.R. 23); ifc may bo dclogaLccI in sccoiulnry 
achools by the head mnabor ho n prefect oi 
monitor {Re Basingstoko School, (1877) 41 
J.P IIS). An assistant inadtcr in charge of 
a class has tho light to punish (^lansclL d. 
Griffin, (lOOfl) 1 ICB 160, 917) The oxtent 
of Icgnl olinstiBcmeiit dopend^i in part; on tlio 
cliild'a pliysical condiLion (Stocking ii, Collon 
Tunn, (London) Sept. 29, IDOfl), Blows on 
tho head arc unlawful (II. ir, Iloply, (1800) 

2 P & F. 20G) The Provciitiou of GivicLly 
to Children Act, 1004 (S. 28), spcoinlly letaina 
the right of ** any parent, teacher, or other 
person having tho lawful cDiitrol or charge of a 
ohild to ndininisLor puiiiBhinenb to aucli child," 
Despite a conbiacb iiofc to romovo n child from 
tho ouatocly of a school cUiiing toim, tho parent 
can remove such child (R. d. Barnardo, (1800) 
2 QB.D 283; (1802) A G. 320) The pai- 
ent'fl Tomedy is by wiib of Habeas Corpus 
(acQ also Price o. Wilkina, (1888) 68 C. T, 680, 
682), A aclioolmnatGt haa the riglit of expul- 
fiion for reasonablo Cfiuflea (Fitzgerald u. 
Northcotc, (1805) 4 P, & F. 050; Ilubt u. 
HaUcybury CoUega, (IBSB) 4 T.LIl 623) 
It is illegal to doUin a ohiUl for not doing 
homo lessons, us such Icssotis are nob aiithoiizod 
by the Elementary Eduoation nets. Bub 
rlotontion boyoud school iioiirfl as a puio lUattci 
of diaoiplme i9 not actionable (bqo Maiiaoll 
^ (irlRiTi, (1908) lie 13, 107) Th<i maiiagora 
of a aohool aro not personally responsible to a 


pupil for iiijiiiy enUHod l)y an iiHsisLuiit loachor 
solely dmuiHsihlc hv Ihp hciul Ci'achev, The 
whole ([Ufstioii of (liHeiplino and oigiiiiization 
wiia dcLill with by Rcmsrd fn«hncfii;na maned 
by the Ihiavd of liducianjii ou 13 Miw, 19[)2. 
Chjvmioiy or visitors of mi oiulowed school 
may duh'gabe curiidulum, Liiiic-taldpH, choice 
of books, ti> the musbiTH (A 1 1 ('Inrondon, 
(1810) 17 VcH. 607), hub III fact currionla, 
oxiunumtioim, and Limr-tnhlcH me largely 
alTeclod by legidalUiiiH of the honid nf educa- 
tion aiul Hclnuiic.i iiiuloi varioim acts A 
inaHlar luiiat snfcmuird in a leiisoimliUj fiisUion 
the gouda and oltueL^ of a jmpil (.see iSrnr- 
boiougli V. Cospiavo, (1006) 2 KB 800 — 
InjaiduiR-luiiu^e kecp<u eu«»e) II up perns lo 
bo the duty of n iiuiHter to Lake rrrtsonnblo 
fltep.^* to pri)toi?L Llie iMildie fi oni tho inisrliievoiia 
nets of chUdron (King r. Ford, (1S16) I Stiuk 
421), though iipjmieiiLly no neliuii \m agumab 
the achoolmasLe] on Llio ginuncl of nuisance 
(ITanLon (lood, (ltS72l 11 ICr 302, niid hoc 
li V. IVarce, (1K9S) (>7 CTAB, 842) No 
pupil cmij on llie Ki'ound of ivligious lieliof, 
bo cxdiidt'd from or placed iii nii infeiior ]H)si- 
tian in any .v'hool, col lege, or liohLcl piovided 
by a lonnl educnHon aiitlioiity (MflutuUau Act, 
1U02, S. -I). All (Welling school h nuL an ole- 
nienlaiy .^eluiol, and Lliero is no eonipidsiou Lo 
at lend HweU BcUmd (FnUieiiiiun Ad, 1992, 
S. 22 (11)) J, JO. 0 r)i:M. 

■RoferancBO — 

JcjNCH. Cl li , find fivKBH, ,T C 0 Tfic f^w of Public 
III ISuohiful uiifi (hoiuloiij 

Mati.I'AN, a 11 II. Tlir Lfiuf Crmrrmino SicomlUfj; 

ntul I^nparntory AWiou/s (Lofidun, lOUD ) 
NnUoiml Union nf TciicliiTti. liiJ Code, (London, 
iinnunl ) 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. — Tho land 
grant collcgo of Iiuliaiia, osLabUalicd under tho 
IVIorrlll Act (</!') Organization cITocted 
on May 2, 1860, and hecanse of donations of 
land aiul money i)y John Ihinlwc and other 
citizens of Lafayette, Indiana, the iiiHliLulioii 
Wns located at that place and named by act 
of legisialurc, rurdiui UnivclBily The lirat 
clnsacs were organised early in 1874. 

Tho in&tiLuUon olTors coiiraoa of study of 
college glade in the natural acicuccs, lechnology, 
and agricnUiirc, confeiriug upon its grndunLea 
the doErco of Bachelor of iScieiico. It is co- 
educational. The dinfcrcnt hcIhioIh of study 
aro an follows' ngriculUiro, rhil ongiiioerinK; 
clGclucftl cuBiUQcuiiR, mGcUaiucfil euRinoGr- 
ing, chemical onginc 01 ing; science; pliarninoy. 
Ill addilioii lo tho above, deparLnioiils uf 
i^atrucimn live maniUinoil in EngUah, mathe- 
matics, liialory, modern langiinKOH, economics, 
education, military science. OLhov coordinate 
branchca of tho University aio the AgTicnilnral 
Expcrlineiit Station mid tlio depaiLmmiL of 
Agricultural Extension. 

Tho organization of tho University consists 
of tho board of trustees, nine in number, 
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appointed by tho govomor for terms of six 
ycftiB catih; Llio [acuity of iuslructkm, aumhcr- 
iiig lOO pcraons; tho stnfT pf tho apiiciilLural 
oxppvimcut atatioii, miuihoriUR forty pciaotuii 
and tlio stnlT of the (hfpnrtmout ol rigrioulLiiiftl 
cvtcualou^ uumhci’iug livr pcrsonH, 

Tlio insliliilioii is iiuiiiilniiioil by the pro- 
ccc'ls of the 1/iJul p;raul oiighmlly donated to 
thosLato of Indiana liy C'ongie.sH; Ijy vanoiM 
BiLpiile men Liny acts of Coiigro^is appropriating 
funds from tho federal Lu'OHiiry; liy tlio pro- 
ceeds of a tax of one-ton th mill on oaoli dollar 
of properly in tlui a tale of Indiana, by statu- 
tory appropriations to tho cxperimaiiL atalnm 
and deimrtment of ag no nil urn I extension, by 
htudciit fees; and from tiino to Lime by specifio 
appropiiations of the atatc legislature for 
apccinl pui poses 

There aro 277 acres of land, Lweiity-oiio 
piincipnl and twGivo inmoi buildings Tho 
title to the properly of Die University is vested 
ill the state and is valued an follows, hinds, 
§120,000; buildings, 51,001,500; equipment, 
SS-lQiSl?, total vnhie, $l,05'l,d(i2 

Student atloudanca leiiehey 2000 aniuiaWy, 
and 303 degieea were confeiied in 1911 Over 
3000 studeiilH havo been gradiialed, and nbmit 
SflOO Imvu attended Llic institntioa for a 
longer or shorter period W, K. S 

PURlTA^IS IN EDTJCATtON, — Sco 
Cauvinikm in Education; Comaion wealth 
IN Knqlsni) anu Education i DiBBUNTEuti in 
Education, 

PURITY. — Sen Sex IIyoiene 

PUZZLES, PSYCHOLoaiCAL — Puzzle 
Tuateiial lui*! been employed for the Hliuly of 
liabit fonnaLinn, transfer of training, thought 
piocos.Hes, and iiitereHls, and it has alsn luuni 
used to Honie extent for mental resin. It has 
been applied lo llio study of the nioiUal Iifo 
of aiumals, cliildieii, primitive peoples, and 
of the feehln-iniiuled us well as of normal 
adnlla Limlley has elassitind puzzles into 
Ave groups language and wtiid; ineohaiiical, 
niabhoniatical, logieal iunl pliiloHuphicnl, di- 
Icninms of eliquello, cl lues, etc The clmrac- 
Iciistic pu>;zlu Tea tines aie, however, not 
limited to the coiivoiilional puzzles. Among 
the llinot tests the sent nice building, alisurd 
stalomonl, pioblein (iiiostioii, and geometrical 
de.sigi\ teals aie of the puzzle type, Tliia is 
also trim of the (piCHliuiiH nnployixl by lluiililor, 
^Youd worth, and others m tho stiuly of tho 
thought pioee.sae.4 Pmelically in cry foi in 
ol iiienLal Leal has something of tho puzzle 
(piality when taken liy the subject for tho 
lirst Iniio 

Puzzles of the mcclmnical and inatheinati- 
ca) types involving aclual physienl miinipip 
latum offer hoiiid ilisliiietivo Advantages as a 
means of ekudying mental processes Many 
of them can be employed iiulcpcndontly of 


PUZZLES 

vorbnl means of cxpiessiou and so can bo used 
in the fltudy of the mental life of aiumnls, of 
human beings witli uncle voloped or defective 
luiguiatic alnlily, duo to whatever causes, 
Aiicl of Lliose of a diiloront langiingo fioni tliafc 
of the e\pc‘riiTiQiiLnr> Tlicao piu7.laa iimko 
l)o.s,sjblo a study of holiavior ami reveal pro- 
ccsfiicw wKicli would not be ovidout oven wouo 
there no linguistic luirrieis. Tlio labyriiilli 
and the puzzle-box^ methods of atudying am- 
nia Is were brouglil intn prominoiico by Thorn- 
dike, Anuiml hxiclliqciuey 180S, and have boon 
Widely iiHCil. Tbn ma^o or labyiiiith retiuiroa 
only locomotion on tlio part of tho animal, whilo 
the puzzlO'hox nccossitatca the manipulation 
of .some niccliftiiical device .such ns n levor, 
bolt, milleys or coinhinalioii of tliesc Tho 
animal is pmiuslicd for failure, oi rewaided 
for auccc.sH, or both. Tho time of lonining 
fur hiicc'OHSivo tiinlfi iiml the niiinbor of errorii 
ai’o plotted as curvea of learning, or habit 
foimation Tho labyrinlli nicLliod has bcDii 
omidoycd with the crab, crayfish, fmg, turtle, 
fiiinUiluH, guinea pig, white lat, dancing inonso, 
cluck, spa now, pigeon, and monkey The 
]nizzlo-lio\ method has been used especially 
with cals, dogs, rats, niccooii*!, sparrows, and 
monkeys. The snerebs of the animal la nat- 
iirall;) a fimePon of hia motor and aeasory 
crjulpmeiitj and of his liabitn and iiistiiicta ns 
woU as of 11 Uypothvtind "genmal iutclh- 
gmico " Tlie rat excels iu learning llio maze, 
the raccoon and monkey in dciiUng wUli looks, 
Tlic two latter niiimal'j have loaiiicd to open 
boxcR fastened by four dev ires which it was 
iieee*isaiy lo imiinpulato iu a fixed order. Tho 
vaccuou has rotuuwd memory of ainglo Himplo 
dnyicos for n peilod of one year Tho Idglicr 
[LuiiualH show some transfer, usually positive, 
whan given n non device only jiaitly similar 
to Llin first. 

Kiiinamaii made n compaiativo .study of 
adiiUs, L’luldien. and monkeys m lenriiiiig tho 
conibiiialion loch There were two individiinia 
in oneli of the three groups, The timed re- 
q lined foi trials one and two aid given here- 
with — 
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The hohiivior of Lha chiUlioii Hccmcd to Kiium- 
imiu lo rcsomlilo inoio cluboly Llml of tho 
iiionkays than that of the adults AVood- 
worLh imod the same appaiaLua in studying 
Iho primitive peoples at the St. Louia World's 
I«’nir. Lindley found that young children, 
grade III, pro lit cd very slowly in dealing with 
n complex iiiiicursal or miizo puzzlo. lie found 
the nge of greatest pus'.zlc intorcat to bo twclvo 
yoara, Ilo thinks that ability to solve puz- 
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alea ia correlated poailivoly with ongiimlily, 
iuvcntivcuQsa, nml practical capacity- Tor^ 
man giti ployed 4 numb or of puzzica in n study 
of ^'blight” end "stupid" children. lie 
found Ihc rank of tlic chmlrcii to be approxi- 
mately tho fiamo in the dilTeront tc.sts nnd to 
ngreo closely with iUo school rating 

Tlio presonco in tho Binofc TosLa^ of nintciial 
of tliQ puzzlo type has been nrciilionccl Tho 
"form boarclj" used capoclally by Noiaworthy 
and Goddard, has mot rvitli favor in tests of 
feoblc-Tniiidoaiicaa Blocks cut into geonictri- 
onl foima are to bo placed aa rapidlj' as pos- 
sible into aimilavly shaped Indentations in a 
board, 

Practice curves may bo taken very quickly 
and eaaily with mechanical puzzles ns compared 
with moio complex acliviUrs such as Icatiiing 
shorthand, Icicginphy, or n foiciRii language, 
Theie are fewor elements and fewer nssocin- 
tiona to be formed. Method plays a large part 
in the acquisition of skill Tho niothoda may 
be hit upon by chance oi by anticipation, but 
they seem to be most eiTeclivo when used rc- 
flec Lively and cMticiilly te.stcd ns hypoLliesi.s. 
MmoT details of inampnlalion becomo piob- 
loina ainiilnr in oliaractur to the original 
one of solving the puzzles ns a whole Puz- 
zle material is usually rntlicr unrein Led to 
the aubjccrs cxpcricuee, so that lie has no 
anccinc irnhita ready to cope widi the problem. 
For this reason Ida atliUidcs — omotionnh nt- 
teutiv?, vuUlionftl — and hib mclliodB of thinking 
conic to have special bignificancc and pioini- 
ucncc Tho puzzle of ton gives LUo auggeation 
of imposbibility, and do terini nation is neces- 
sary to keep oiic.‘?cir at tho task. IiToiovaiit 
details may be (piite proiniiiniit ns compared 
with tho signiAcant onea, but l.lds is true also of 
proWoma o( everyday life. The number of poa- 
siblo Ways of beginning is uauiilly very gioat. 
One mu at beware of falling into a nit, lie needs 
to keep bus na.suinptions flexible, bo clnsisify 
the posaibilitioa, and critically evaluate them. 
These coTuU lions of elhcioricy in solving piizvdo 
problems seem, to lie aimilnr to those involved 
in meeting novel situation^ in goucml. If 
tlicae coiulitiona are analyzed out and sot up 
aa ideals of method, positive trniiafor of a very 
valuable sorb may result Similarly positive 
trnnsfor from mathematics, to puzzlc- 
aeWmg, seems to be m these methods of thought 
CDiitrol lather than in specific habits or in- 
foimaiion Thole aDems to bes ni school worlc 
aapocinl lack of trmnmg along tho line of dy- 
namics, of tho Capacity at least of working 
out Iho pathway of a point inoving in tliroo 
diincnsions Mochnnical puzzles furiiiali ^ood 
opportunities Cor the study oC transfer wiUnn 
a single syfitoni, that is, fioiii one puzzle to 
aiLobhci In tho Ghineso ring puzzle, for ox- 
amplo, if the goneral prlaciplo Ima been dovpL- 
oped during the soliUion of the puzzle in one 
form, the specific iiaioits dcvciopod in that 
form Can bo diiootly and poai Lively earned 


over to anoUior foun. If no gonernl principle 
has been developed, tho subject is Utcly La 
expel icnec great difficulty. Fiizzloa o/Tcr a 
wide lango of ninlorial for the study of tho 
tmngfci' of gcnoral and spociric clcmcnls, At 
one extreme tlioro may be little in common 
except tUcHG go ucr aliped mothpda of thought 
conliol; at the otliei, the specific hibila may 
be almost identical 

Two marked advaiitagoa posH eased by puzzlo 
material as tests of iiitolllReiico arc (1) m- 
(lupendoiicD of verbal oxprossion, and (2) tho 
pOfjsibilitj^ of training ftulijccl*i to practical 
equality iii the mauipulaUou of Home Cnrin, 
Icislmg lhaiv capacity to handle variants fiom 
tliiih of ell ffo rent degree, s of rciiiDtoncafi and 
thus getting at iiitelligeiico ralhn than training, 
Short practice fiinie.s arc bolter aa tests than 
binglp trials. Puzzlcft should be so chosen 
tlmt it is possiblo logically to litull tho number 
of pofisihilitioa of snUitlou and to develop a 
rule of procoduvo to Apply to new cases . 

]1. A. R 

Itolorences' 

Lindt f^Y, K. If. P^ycliolORv nf PiiazlPT, Am, Jout, 
of Far/, July, VoL VRi, im* •iQl-5i7v 

ILooeu, U. a. The P^ycholorzy of EtTlciPncy j^lr- 
c^iitfs of holoot/. 15. Jinio, 1010 
Tei\M 4N, L. M, GoiUils aiul SLuindity, Ved. iSern., 
1000, Vol. XUl. pij 307-370, 

PYTHAGORAS (r. .')Stl-500 n.c.). — The 
earliest educational Lhoorist of Orccco and the 
moat learned uiniiof hi, 4 Liiue, waa n native of 
Samos and a jnipil nf Anaximander and PJicre- 
cydea. Aftei gnUiei'ingHtoiCH of knowledge from 
many lands, he c.stablished a school at Ch’utQnin 
Southern Italy Here he oigaiuzed a hroLher- 
hood of diHciplca, who UyclI \iudii\ at \ let a-accvtie 
rule and aimed at n perfect life. The .society 
wna secret and had a high ethical and rofoim- 
atory character, rythngoras was the first 
man in tho w ostein world to cHtablish an ot ju- 
ral inalUulioa apart from the fltaLe, llo in- 
sisted Upon mental and pliysical aouiulncas. 
morality, and BAiU-coutrol. lie Ucikl that all 
good conaiflts in orrler and proportion, and that 
the nim of education is to find for eadi pcr.'ion 
Ins iightful place ami inako him ofTjcionfc 
thorciii The Pytliagovcnns wore musters of 
all tho sciences known, c.spoeially maLlicmalics, 
And combined w'itli tlio study of those tho ]mr- 
3 uit of many arts and craCta The fraLcruity 
gained agrcatrcpuLntioii for virtue niul knowl- 
edge, but became aatanRlrd in polities, and 
its memboru wijio diivon ah fugUivcs into all 
parts of Italy and Grcoco. It conlimied to 
exi.ifc foY some tlu'cii runlunc'S and OactUiI a 
deep and abiding influciiro. Tho el Ideal 
piinciplos of Pytkaguias and tho prncticnl 
morality of tho society are ombodjed m tho 
Ooldeii IFtfrdv, wdiich are tho only literary 
legacy they have left us, AY. R 

Baforencea: — 

Bakbwei.l, C M. Sourcebook in Ancierit Phih30T>h]/, 
(New York, 1007.) 
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DA.\iDHaN, Tiiomah Ariatoite and Ancient ISdiicntional 
Idenh (Now York, IRU2,) 

JA^[nucJIUB Info of rythagami , Irnuwlatcd by Taylor 
(Laiirton, IHIH*) 

Zblleii, E J * rc-Socratic Philoaoiihcra . (Lonilon, 

laaiO 

• QU^CKENBOS, GEORGE PAYN (JH20' 
1881). — Anthoi uf many LoxlhookN; Rrad- 
viatcd [rom Coluiiiliia Univei.Hity in IS'13. He 
wna fni many yenra principal of ]niljlic acliooln 
in New York Oily. Hih puhlicaLions lucUido 
Spier's 7^’rejicA Dicliomry (IHfjO), Fmt Les- 
sons in (7ojnj)osifcion (1851), Onnr^e in Rheione 
and Couiposihon (IRS'l), *SV>mo/ Ihstoi '!/ of 
the UniUd Slates (lB57), JVntuint P/ii/o8Dj)k|y 
(1859), a senes of school pramiimr.'i (1862- 
1804), n series of anlhinetica (1863-1670), 
Language Lessons (1876), A?nmcn?i History 
(1877), and Appleton's Gcoffja’phy (1880) 

W «. M. 

QUADRIVIUM. — Scp Libehal Aiits, 

, Seven; Middle Ages, Education in. 

QUAKERS — .Sro Ejiiendb, Educational 
Influ jiJNCE of 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS.— 

Sco TbACITKIUS, (JUALtPICATION OF 

QUALITY — TJio chnvncL eristic of a sensa- 
tion that \nftkca it (Uffeicut fioiu every otUci. 
Tlio dootiino of spoci/io oiutrics rtasiimca that 
iheqnnlity of a sensation laveliitcd to tlio pccnl- 
lar sort of ncivc ending that rrtjcive.'j it. The 
theory dcrivc's piaUBiinhty from the fact that 
tho same norvo-cncl always responds in appiox- 
jinatcly the saiuo way, no matter what tho 
fltiimiUifl may be It is piobably tine only 
within limit B, i)Ut serves ns a convcmciib 
priiiciplo for tho claasificalion of fiOJisc quali- 
ties, The number of simple qiialUics is uncci- 
tain, but in tlie nan owes t sonao bheio are prob- 
ably not more than fifty. An cnumoraLioii of 
qiialUica will be foiiml under the didcient 
flcnses. W. B P 

RefflTeacoai — 

Akcell, J R PsyehoJogy, (New York, IDOO ) 
TiTCiijiNEii, E B. I'cxtbook of PaucholaQU, (New 
York, 1000) 

QUEBEC, EDUCATION IN. — See Can- 
ada, Education in- 

QUEEN ELIZABETH'S ACADEMY. — 
See GiiiiiiiJiri', Sni Humimiiiuy. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST.— Sco 

liULFAST UkIVF.USITYJ InBIjAND, I'lnUGATION 
IN. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE OR QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA.— 
Founded in 1811 mi a noiiHCcliinnu collrRo lui a 
protest ngaiiisL the denominational control of 

VOL V — 11 


QUESTIONING 

the PioYiuciiil Univeraity. However, deiiomi- 
national test.B were exacted by the faculty, a 
tUcDloRical fftCwUy was cmifttitulcil, m\d a grant 
fioin tlic Provincial Govcnimciifc was reecivctl 
The withdrawal of the grant m 1868 togctlicY 
with the lo,sH of tlie nccmmiilatcd endow men b 
thiongU bank faiUno iA tho same year led to ii 
tcu-ycarH' peiiod of gicat dcpre.s.Mon Uiiclci 
Principal llov. C?. M. CTiiiiit (1877-1002) ay^or- 
ons ins litu Lion was built up To the two ongi- 
nal facuUjcs of Arts and Theology, Mcdicino 
was added iii 1854, Mines in 1803, and Educa- 
tion in 1007, 

The stiidcnl eiirollmcnb in 1911-12 was 1507, 
The prcHcnt principal is Rev, Daniel M. Gordon, 
LL.D , and the (Jliniicellor (since 1890) is Sir 
Sand ford Flcitiing, LL D, 

QUEENSLAND, EDUCATION IN. —See 
Aubtrama, Education in. 

QUESTIONING. — Uses of Questions — 
Tlioic are tluee somewhat diaLiiict uses of 
qiicafcions obaorvablo in the picscnt piacticc 
of teaeliiiiR, whioli arc ns fallows (a) As Tests 
of Knowledge. TUgii most conuiioii use la 
as a teat of knowledge, of tjio incmory and 
the undcL'Ktiiudiug of fiiets. Illu'itratioua arc 
fouml ill liny list of c.xaini nation quosLions. 
(D) /Lfi a A/caii.'i /or dcucfojhjii? jSnfycct Mailer, 
Quoationing w also extensively i oiled upon l)y 
Bomo teucheiB as a means nf prebcntmg new 
hiibjcct iTiattor In any subject where there 
is a close hequonce of thought, it ib often poa- 
aiblo to use certain fundamental facts as a 
means for de tin ring others, until an onlirc 
topic is taught Many parts of moat studies 
in the oleiiiontiuy flclionl nio tauglit in tliis way, 
oven including litciaturo Tld^ plan has been 
most extensively followed in Geiniany by 
Zillor and other disciples of Ilcrbnrt; and Gei- 
many Inis exerted a voiy marked infliicnca 
toward populaiiziiig this method of instruc- 
tion in the United iStalD<i duiiiiR the Iftab 
twenty years. Thi.s iiso of questions la 
intiiiiidely related to limb of Socrates, although 
It is much more const rur live than Ills method 
often was Ils popiilaiity among LhoGcimans 
IS indicated in Iho fact tnnt such instruction has 
been known among Ihoin ns “ dais tel lender 
Untcvrlclih,” or iiistmctinu that, leads to an 
especially giajjhio realization of tho idcns pic- 
BttiUcd. Tho quoHdoUR pitipasod aio supposed lo 
bo in sucJi close .sequence, and so iiitnnatoly 
vclaled lo Iho cxiierimeo of the pupils, that the 
latter enter into tho spirit of ihii fiubject until 
they "see” tho aiUmtum m though it wcio 
real Of coiirso such vivid uca.s is due in p/irt Lo 
the fact that the pupils themhelvea me allowed 
to coiiLributo some of Lhe LIioukUl. (c) As a 
Means for developing the Independence of Pupih 
A IhiicI use of fjiieslioiia aims priniiuily 
noibher at testing knowledge, nor at. develop- 
ing It topic — nlllioiigli iL may do each of these 
lo some extent — but rathci nt the pupil's 
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giDwtK m BcU-rcllaticQ this caae, the object 
ia to ask only such questions as are ncccflanry 
iu ouler lo Btiirt the pupil oft alone, oi to keen 
liim going; in the imatcry of n topic, An 
three q£ these uaca of qucatioua may bo found 
m a single recitation, nltliough, fllri'ango to say, 
the third uac ia very uncommon, 

SkJH in Questioning. — (o) ^Vhc 1 l um\i} 
Questions os \\ 5 ts of Kiiowledgut — One clifli- 
oulty in nutting qiica Lions is to secure n i\ro idl- 
ing Lhab la elenr and defiiiito enough to get vvimfc 
ia wanted, In clcsidng io tench the fact thnfc 
soil ia largely coinpoacd of rock-bits, n teacher 
asked, "What do you find in tlio noil?" tliiis 
allowing nny number of ana w era wilJioiit neces- 
aanly including the one in Iris mind. Even in 
ao aimplo a matter ag tliia, tho right qiieatioii 
is not easily found A second difficulty ia to 
make the questions siiffieicntly luoticl, Alany 
examination quchtions lack aco])e, and owing 
to blieir narrowness, they direct attention away 
from the moic funclainontal portions, tlic ijrin- 
ciplca, of fl atudy, to its minor aspects. It ia 
very common for Loaciici’fl to ask from 100 to 
200 qiiGstionfl In a single recitation pciiod of 
blurLy or forty minulea, niid also to get the 
aiiswois to all 01 most of them within that 
period el biino. That luimhor alone indienbes 
how narrow and detailed questions common Iv 
arc; for camp tu all vely few queations of mucu 
acopo can be BatiafactorJly answered witliiii 
forty mimilDS. The fac-cret of the aciiippy re- 
sponacaof childrciiin is round, to a Inigo 
GHloiit, in IhDaci'appy character of the teacher's 
qiiQstion?. 

([>) Whan iiflfno Qiicsfiona for the Dcuelo;^- 
menl of Siihjecl Maila, — When fiiiG,aLioim arc 
largely tlepciulcd upon fov the uuColdinR of a 
now topic, a much higher degree of skill ia 
demanded. For in an cxaininalion by cuich- 
tioiis, each question ia usLinlly considered alojio, 
the tciiGhec mcicly keeping \\i mind what eou- 
stituteS a ^ood question. But a good senes of 
c^ueytiona ia necessary in developmcnb insLcucr- 
lioii, involving their grouping according to 
flupGi’ioiiby and Hubordi nation, and iheu’ se- 
quence In other Woicla, organization of 
questions ia nn important matte 1 licic, na 
important as organization of thought la in 
composition in general, It is not merely 
logical 01 aciantific orgnnizatlan, cither, that 
IS needed Such insight into the subject mat- 
tci as would insuie that kind of oigaiiizntioii 
ia to be presupyioscd, for one cannot hope to 
word good qiiea Lions on a topic without 
thorough coinpreheiiflion of the topic itaclf 
But the organization to which auoh knowledge 
shoLild lend ia that bfisod on the icnmci'fl own 
interest and incLlipd of approach — called 
the psychological organization in difiLmetion 
fiom that which is merely logical or scientific. 
That kind presupposes an cmially tlioioiigh 
Qomprelioiiaioii of the loamcra ahihfcica and 
tendencies, in. addition to other knowledge. 
It oalla for queatione dealing with fnets, and 


also for otIiGra dealing witli fecliags, purLicularly 
feelings of value: and tcaclicrs accusLoined to 
fact cmestions alone often Imd it cxtietncly 
difficult to word Uio kind that Losts appjccia- 
lion. Pei haps mioiigh has nliendy been said 
to sugge.il tJmli loal wkill in quostioJiiiig, par- 
ticulaily in qurslioning so ab to unfold a new 
subject, IS iiuido poasihle only tlirougli a. 
thorough knowh'dgci of subject matter and of 
inctlio<l, 

(c) When u^inq QiicUions for the Dcvcloj)^ 
mCJit cf the SMeiWs f ndcpcmlcnce, — ■Qiica- 
Lions alining at growth of pupils’ indepondeiica 
reqiiii'f) knowledge of the flulqccl and of the 
pupils' past rximrieiice, na just atnLcd, with a 
peculmi npproointion of the incaent ability 
of the IcaiJier. For in thia case, the qnca- 
tioiia, aiming lo iiansfcr the lendoialiip from the 
fceaohci to the student, mo conceiiiod piimauly 
with tlio lattci's power to work A soiicfl of 
questions having this object would be radically 
dilTeroiifc fiom, ami oven niorr difficult limn, a 
aorica aiming only to unfold a Bubject 

Merits of Questioning, ns a Method o| 
Instruction — A metlnxl 0/ iimlniction Hint 
inakea much u«o of good quest iona jiofc.'jeaaca 
two important nieiilH, In the fiisL place, it coni- 

f )cls flpceial iJoiiilednesH of though L One can 

bten bo ft lee til Mi or atudy a text, niid rciu'o- 
duce the wiiole Without focusing the atleiilioJi on 
tlio exact points that are iiindc Indeed, that 
la easy for one who haa 11 good vorlml moinory. 
But a jiointed qiiesLion foiccs one to tliiiik liy 
" pirtiUs.” In lui! aeeoml place, good t|iic.stiona 
make the loaiiier an active jiaiLiciunnt m the 
thinking that goes on, lhc?rei>y fiiirdling 01 lo oi 
the moat lU'oniinonb conditions of good leacliing 
Agos and Subjects lor which Queblioning Ib 
S uitable. —The ngc of queslionfl foi testing 
kiiowUnlgo 13 genoruUy coubi dried fitting for ail 
nges and Hiibjectfl Their use otliovwise, how- 
ever, is in much dispute Fov inatnuce, while 
the elementary school is gciicially oxjicctcd lo 
icaovt to queatiouB exLenaWely, the custom 
ill collGges and universities is very different. 
Yet them RC<ima to be no fund ament nl i casein 
for thn (liffeicncc; for, oiit.side of profosaional 
acliooh, the growth of tlni sLudeut is the aim 
alike m school and m college, and Iho paycholDgl' 
cal arguments are virae tic ally exactly the samo 
in the two cases. One valid lenson for soniG 
lecturing in these higher ins Illation a ia the 
large size of aoipo of Lho chisaca. But asido 
fi’oiti that coiiaUleratlon, the large amount Of 
lecturing thcic Bceins to lie duo lo eonaerva- 
tism only. It is nu inhcrltuiico from a lima 
when textbook a were wanting fiiul when 
method of Lcacliiiig had I'cccivecl little study. 

F. M. M. 

Ref Bronco B — 

ri’iTcM, J. G. The Aft 0 / Questioning. (RyraoiiBP, Ifi 07 .) 
StevPNH, Romieti’, Tho Qucafioii Os a Means of 
KjTrfienry in Jiialruclion (HoV Yox'k, 101*2 > 

Yonwti. W. T Tf 10 Art of PvihnO Qiiesfioris, (Syrn- 

CUBQ, IhOfi.) 

XsNoriioN. Memorohiha 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


QUICK 


Sco fllflo Lha Hcncrnl works sncIi as llifi followini;* — 

Daolly, W. C Tfia Ji^tUfcative ProcuBs, (Now York, 
100b, ) 

Chatitei^b, W W. Mefliadfl of TeacPiino, (CWciveo, 
lOOd.) 

DrGaiimo. Oiiah I?i/cr€Bi and J^ducalion (New 
York, lOOQ^ 

KEiTjr, J A II. Blgntcuiari/ Bduca/ion. (CiilcaBo, 
J007.) 

McMuJiiiY, r M. //oiy lo Sfudj/. (Boston, lOOD.) 

StiiaVKIIi (i IX Ifnr/ CaurBot'ni/io Tcac/nno Process, 
(New York, 1011.) 

YiionneiKB, I’. L ICdiiculion (No*? York. 101*2.) 

ZiLLiSK, T Maifrtfificii 2Ur BjJCzicficH Paduffogii 
(liicflclpn, ibyo ) 


QUESTIONNAIRE — A lial of questions 
used for Llio piujpo.'^e of BecuiniR information. 
The " qiiostionnniic ” moLhod lias usually liceii 
employed in alatislical iuqiiirirs, e.g the cen- 
sus, imiiii grail on retmna, labor jeports, etc. 
Thcinctliocl IV as bon owed by the psychologists, 
to flocuieinfoi Illation oii the diHercut phatj 0 .q of 
cliild life, Quoslionimlies wcic sent to people 
thoiigliL to be iiiLore.stetl, Lo psychology clnflses, 
and Lo schools to bo iinHWorod by tho pupils. 
The resiiUs wore then niudyzcd Iiy tlio invcsli- 
gatotj and Iho coneUiaipns tleLermuurt. Typi- 
cal rcpoitfl on sufli invosliRiiliouH may bo 
found in the enrly mimbcrs of the Pedagogical 
*?cHunary and the Aiucncrm uTwnrimf of Psij- 
Mogy, Tlio uho of the qiipstionuftiic met bod 
hna been siibirctod lo criUci.sm in all studies 
wliicli deal with cipinions intlioi than facts, 
Svhere any nllcmpl is nmilo to go beyond a 
plain iiumci’icftl answei or nn answer of yes 
or no, (hero is tho dangpr Umt tho lopliea 
merely lecord Iho opinions of tho few peoplo 
who choose to reply, and Ihcso may bo of no 
grratci vnluo than tho opinion of the invc.sti- 
galor Tho fuiiluT one moves fioin the questions 
of fact towards questions of hubjccUvo condi- 
tions. the gi eater is Lho likolihood of ciror. 
Fiirtlicr, iL is very rnio to oblaiii ansivcrs to 
all the quo,slloiniiuies submlLLpd, so that the 
roplic.y of only a smull miinbor of people, already 
narrowly bclcclcd, can he dealt with. Nor do 
the answers in nil cases completely cover Lho 
qucbliDU The final cuncluslona are neee&i>aTdy 
a compound of partial losponscs nml the subjec- 
tive bias of Lho investigator 

There is still some place, however, foi the 
qiicstioniiaiic mctliod, provided the questions 
are few in inimboi, can bo auawcied numeri- 
cally or by ”yrs'^ or "no,'' cannot lead to nny 
imauiulcrstanding and can be answered with- 
out bins, and leave no loopholo for a partial 
answer. Direct expeifc obscivnlioiia of icpre- 
fiontativc ensPH with rcferenco to all the factors 
involved, combined with a modcriiLp ainouiib 
of Htatisiical caic, will lead to moic fruitful 
I c, suits in psychology nnd education iJian tho 
qucHtionnanp method 

Spu Mental MEAsunnwHNTj Statistical 
Method, Tests, Psyc’hopjiysical. 

Rektencoa — 

BowLilY, A G Elements o/ Staliah cal Method. (Lod- 
tlon, 1002) 


GADiyr, H, Hi A Ilia to ry nf tho Qiic^Lionnairo Mclliod 

of Rcflparch In PflyoUoIogy. Pcti. Sem , Vol. XIV, 

lip, 300-393 

UiNO, W. J Elcinanta of iSf£i/i.sncoI Method. (New 

York, 1D12.) 

QUICK, ROBERT HERBERT (1631^ 
18DI) — English educational writer nnd 
achooliimatci , Imni m London the 20th ol Sopt. 
1831, IIo was sent lo the echool at Ilarrowi 
but on account of delicate lionllb was pjoparccl 
for coUpge by private liUtnis He gindiiatcd 
in the inathemationl tripos at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1854. He wns ordained in 1856 
nncl foi three years worked ns an unpaid curate, 
The memory of his own school days, and tho 
ftntupmtcd met ho da oiuploycd by his tcacheia, 
cliicctod his attention to cdiicntion ns a career 

Mr. Quick gave np iiia paxisli work in 1858 
and accepted a inustorsliip in tlic Lancaster 
Grammar School lie pas, sod in lapUl auccea- 
sion to.similai posts at Guilford, Ilurstpierpont, 
and Cranlcy In 1870 lie became nsaistant 
mjistci nb Hnriow, and from 1874 lo 1881 he 
wns head luastcr of aeconclary bcIiooIs at London 
and Guilford. In 1881 he wusj appointed by 
the Univci&ity of Cnmbridpc to give the fust 
com sc of Iccturca on tlic history of cdu cation 
at that institution IIo was also active in the 
Teachers' Guild of Gicat Jbitain and Ii eland 
(q.v ), and other ageneiea haying foi their object 
the piofessional improvcinciit of toacherfl 

Mr. Quick owes lua large place in education 
not so mueli to Ins work as a .schoolmaster, 
although in this he was dialinctly progic.ssive 
and muoli in advance of his tiinc^lmt chiefly 
to hia educational wiitinga, and primanly to 
his book .Bf/Ttcabojia^ ReformcTa, Tjiia has 
unquestionably been the moat influentifd book 
on the history of education over published in 
tlic Engliali Iniiguiigc, foi Mi’. Quick, very 
piopciiy writes Frederic Storr, " was the first 
among English writers to succeed in inaking 
a boolc on education readable, nnd nt the same 
time sober and rational " lie got the inspira- 
tion for his Edncaiionol Rejormm fiom tho 
Amcncn/i Joit/nal o/ ErlucoUDii by Henry 
Barnard (to whom he dedicated the revised 
edition of liis book) and Scliinid's .^^JicyUo- 
'piidie der Qcamnlen Eiziehung^- und Vnlev- 
nchlswesen. It hna become an. cpocli-niaking 
book, because Quick caught the spiiit of the 
rcfoimeifl whom ho inteiprctod; and, in hia 
running commentaries on the personalities and 
wi'i tings of the reformcra, lie provided aomo of 
the moat important foundation*? foi the scien- 
tific sLiidy of education. And in thia sense 
Quick 111 in self was one of the greatest cdu ca- 
ll on al jcformcia of modern time a. 

Tlic fluccesa of the Educaiwmil 7iIi?/or7nfrs 
wna duo almost entirely to its popularity in 
America, although ib hna sincD become a 
popular cclucalionnl book in England ^ Mr 
Quick always luaiiitaincd that the Americana 
kept hia book nlivo. 

Mr. Quick's other educational writings in- 
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QUINCY, JO SI All 


QUINCiY MOVEMENT 


elude SchooliJiastcin, Past and PrcRnU (1879), 
I mprouemcnl oj Teachers (1S85), niul niimcroUH 
arLiclca in Qclacationiil loumals Ho also cditcti 
with notes and intiodiialioud Locke's TfionghU 
Cojiconing Education (1981) and iSluUnator's 
Positions (1888). Mr Quick collected during 
Ilia lifetime n. large and valuable libinry on the 
hiBtory oi cdncntion, and tins haa been pic- 
scntftcl to fcho TcacIiGia' Guild of GicaL Uiit- 
ftin and Ireland. W. S M 


HoferencflB — 

Qgick» II, H, My PatlftBORio A-ntnliiaacftphy* I^du- 
caiional licvieiOt Miiy, liiOl, Vol I, |i)i Jl7-J36 
Ktquu, I'uEmiTnc- Life aiwl ftcinama of rtcii. Z2, //, 
(London, I80D ) 

See alan tllo rnemonal oitLiclpa hy J, Llnwcllyii Davica, 
IL M Duller, J U Srrlcy, ct nl , in tho Jaifrjial 
of (London) Cor Aiiril, iBOl, 


QUINCY, JOSUH (1772-1801) — Pif- 
tconth proaklont of Harvard UnivorsiLy; was 
picparcd for college nt Phillips Academy, 
Auilovor, ami giadnatcd fyom Iliwvai’d u\ 
1790, Ho CTigAgod in the piactiRe of law and 
took an active part in public life, lie WA^ a 
member of tho legi<?laLmo of Ma'isncluiSiQUa 
nnd tho Cougicss of the Uni tod Slates, and wnn 
n leader in tho anlislavoiy inovomciil. Ho 
was also mayor of the city of Hoatou ffoiu 1S23 
to 1828, Ho was ohoacn prpshlcnfc of Harvard 
UTiivoraity ju 1829 and held l)io post until 
IS'Id Ho was an advocate of clcclivo studies 
( 71 /.), and, romarlca one of Iiis biographers, 
" the olcelWo oxporunonfc was tned morn 
tlioro uglily niul on a broader scale during lus 
administration than under any ntlinr do^vn to 
the timo of Prcaident liliol." His eilwcalionnl 
writings include Ilisloiy of Uaroard Ihnvcr^ 
sity (Boston, ISdO) W. S M 

Sea IlAiiVAaD UNivEnaiTY. 

Helerence — 

Qdincv, E Lt/o 0/ Josvth Quinci/ (Doaton, ISO/ ) 


QUINCY MOVEMENT — An able, pro^ 
grcaaivo, and opeii-mmdcd school coinniittc'c 
and a wido-awako and cuLliiialasUc arhool 
sLipcriutoiulont orig mated the " Quincy Move- 
ment " Chailoa Trancis Adams, a dis lin- 
gula heel citizen of (iumey, Mass., was elected 
n member of tho local acliool conimitteo in bho 
early aevcnlica Ho Imd made a soinowhab 
careful study of Die secondary school com sc 
and had reached tlie conclusion that tho pliil- 
oloRical and archcDological htiidy of the ilotul 
hill gu ages m high schools and oollogcfl did not 
wnirnnt the claims made for I hem aa agencies 
in mental disci plinr (see Ins Pchc/i). 

Ho was oquiilly convinced that the olemuntary 
schools, with so much emphasis upon drill in 
the three IP a, as cdneatmual ineauB, wmo 
equality clorulonl Ilm eollcaguca on the school 
coinniittco .shaicd his viewpoint, and in 1875 
Fiancifl IVaylaiid Parker was selected 

Hiipoiiutciidcnt of the schools of Quincy and 
“ given n freo liaiicl " The school H were in a do 
less aililieiQl and conventional, Tho childion 


wore tnkeii out of doors for lessons in scicnco 
mul geugrnpby The cbarncior of tho work 
in L'cadiiig was sliiftiul fioin iliill to contniib 
upon the Ihcory tliiib the inirposQ of olcinon- 
Invy education wns not inorely drill but mitii- 
lioii. iSpDcinl appCJil was riindo to hit nr eg t 
and cmolioanl pleasure ns do min a ting factors 
in nil rtchoni Btuihes; and the Rulijeidh m tlm 
coui'fio of study that could not ho madn iiiUii'- 
csting wero not given bo muab ])ioiiili]cnco. 
Tho toatliciB wero given n. larger me asuro nf 
frcrduni in tho motliods of iiislnifitiou aad the 
details of coin so of study It was Colonel 
Parkor^H coiwicLlcni Unit eouraoB of Rludy and 
detailed regulations wore largely hiiilIo for 
the boiiofil of pool icnchers, nud he argued that 
gand teaehci’H aliimld ha given floiiio chance 
for iniliativo. Geography and iiatuio study 
were given com in muling placed in the achomo 
of instriinlion nnd the sand table in llio achool- 
looin nnd the sand piles in the sclioulyarda 
wore oxlcnsiveiy used in tiio dcvclopmimt of 
concepts of struotiiro Local geography nnd 
local liistovy (without tho u«o of Laxtliooks) 
bocamo very livo subjects School Hlvuliea 
wcio corral a tod. Spntliiig was taught in con- 
nection with tho otliGi bintieho^; and laiigiiaBo 
Icsfloua, Uflsed \nion obsevvalinu of ohjoctH 
and concroto icnJilics, took the placo of tho 
foriiinl study of grainincii. Grnal oiilliuhiasin 
was (levi'la [led, among pupils and tcachei^i aiul 
(iiiincy bcciuiio tlio uducatunml JMcccn of New 
Hagland, Tho aumiuor achooia for traclicra 
llmt aprang into cKHUmea al, this poiiud grew 
out of cmiscious needs that tho Quiuoy move- 
ment had created, I'lm inovniuenl, however, 
met with opposition. Coiiseivaiivo Now Eng' 
land schoolinon looked uitli suspicion upon tho 
ao-cnilcd " now edn cation It was clmmcd 

tlmb Parker had turned tho acliooh of (liuncy 
into natural liiatory imiapuinN and iniul-pio 
faetoiiofl. Tho childiou were amused and 
happy, it was granted, but did they loam tlio 
three R\h 7 To sottlc this quaition tjic State 
Board of EtlueaCiou of Mahsaelupictla decided 
to conduct an oxaini nation of tho schooH of 
N 01 folk CO nil tv. Tlio examination wai in 
reading, willing, spelling, written and mental 
nrithnietic, geography, niul history The 
schools of Qumey camo out fai alicad of all tho 
other schools of the county except in tho one 
sUuly of menial iiriLliinelic (Bee Walton, 
G. A , Rcfiorl of Iho Schoots of Norjotk Cowly, 
iUflss., lio.ston, IS SO Tho towns me not 
given by iinine but by lettci. G lOfoiH to 
Qumey.) Tho Quincy inovomont nlemiy doiw- 
oiistmted tlio value of expert supoi vision and 
it gave an impulse to a Jilgliei older of jirofcs' 
tiioual trauuUR of leacUers W. B. M. 

Seo pAiiKini, Fiiancih Wayland 

HoforencBS' — 

Ada^ir, C. F 77ifl ATeiu Departure lu tho Common 

of (llootuu, ISHl ) 

Butlesii, N M. Tlio Quincy Movement. i?duc. 
itca,. JuuQ, 1000. yoU xx» iJiK ao-ai. 
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NoTiTiiiior, 11 C Quincy Mrlhotlu Education, Vol, 
I, pp 122-127. 

pAiiTiiiDdE, E. Qiiiucf/ Alethode JUustraicd, 

(Nc^s^ Yorkj 1885.) 

PiiiLDfiioK, JouN D. Quincy ScIiodIb. Education, 
Vol. I, \iii auo-aoft. 

QUINET, EDGAR (1803-1876). — French 
toachoi, writer, and atateamnn So Rrcrib waa 
tlio flUGCcaa nttaiiicd hy him m hia piolcasor- 
Bhip of foroiRii liteiaturo at Lho Uiuvoraity of 
Lyoiij to winch Iio waa nppomtccl in 1838, limb 
VillomaiHi tlioii miniator of public insti'Ucbion, 
cinated for him lho cliajr of " aouthcrn com- 
paraLivo htoraturo (lilcmlnrcs mAridionales 
compaf6es) at the GoIIcro of Franco (IB-JO). 
Hm Icc-lnrca hoie pvovulctl the innUer for 
aoveral of liia books, Lea Rdvohtlions (Vltalie, 
Le Christianismo ct la R4volulion frangnue, 
AinonR obliDia Defora long hia republican 
and anCi-clericnl acnlimenta wero icaponaiblo 
for the tcrmiimlioii of hia coiiraca and Lho aboli- 
tion of ilia chair. After Lho political changoa of 
1348, ho waa lo appointed to liia former poai- 
tion, bub ho Bofui loft thia for the moic stir- 
ring lifo of lho political arena, Thia was tiio 
period of his JSiiseignemenL du peuple (1850), 
a protcHt ngamsb the rctvirn to power of tho 
clorical parly in accordaiico with the provisions 
of the odioiiH Falloux Law of that aaino year. 
During an cxilo of nineteen yoara ho published 
hia moic iinnortant ivorka, Le philosophic do 
VJiistoii G dc ErancG and La rSoolitUoiij to cilo oiilv 
two. The turn of politics ngain saw him bade 
III Ilia native land, and ho was choBOii inciuboi’ 
of the National Asseinbly (1871) La rApu- 
hlique, condilioiis dc la i6g6nAration dc la Fiance 
(1872), niui L*e8jml nauveau (1874) wore the 
iagb publicafciona of this moat fecund wiiler. 
Throughout hia life ho stiiigglod with pen and 
voice foi those great ])iinciplcB of compulsory, 
frcG, and lay education which Jules Ferry 
(q V.) Anally suoeccdod in puUiiig on tho atat- 
nto books of Franco in tho early eiglUica. No 
one fought inoro heroically for these reforms 
than Q,vunct, ami U Bccmed lho irony of fate 
that ho did not live to see those principles 
triumphant, F. E.P 

’ELefetancQai — 

DniBBON, F Dieixonnairo do Pidagogio, bv. Quind 
CiiABHiN, C L Edgar Quuic/j sa V>o ct eon ^ucrc, 
(Purifl, 1850.) 

HF/ATJI, Eicuaudi Edgar las earlu Life- and 

IFnfinffs fHoaLon, 1 H 81 .) 

Quinet, Mme (Arbaki), Edgar Qiiinct dcjmia d* I'Jxil 
{Vane, lUHO) 

Bainthhuiiy, □ A Parrrdo,E on Quiuet In Iub 
cellnncDua FaBMl/Bi (Loiuion, 1802 1 ) 

QUINTILIAN (MARCUS FADIUS QUIN^ 
TILIANUS). — Roman r ho tor boin at Cala- 
giiirifl in Spain about 38 A d. Ilia falhnr, a 
tcachov of iliotonc, took him at an early age 
to Romo and had him cdiicatotl there for tho 
bar After practicing Cor a time in hia native 
town, ho ro burned to Romo with Galba in 68, 
where he soon opened a school of i ho tone, 


i c, grammar, literature, and oratory. Among 
his pupils ho numbered Pliny tho Younger 
Ilia school was probaljly endowed by Ves- 
pasian and under Domitian ho was raised to 
Donaiilax rank. After twenty years of teach- 
ing, whicli anom to hnvo been extremely piof- 
1 table, ho retired from active Hfo and devoted 
his remaining ycara to arranging Ins materials 
and putting togother tho fruits of his long 
exp on Dll CO iii tho worlc by which he is known, 
De I nslilitliojic oratona {InsiUntes of Ornlorw), 
published about 06 QumtiUo-u- died about tne 
close of the first century a.d The Inslituics 
of Oratoiu ig a work in twelve books giving 
tho principles for tlic trninmg of tho orator.'' 
The work was dedicated to MnrecUus Yictorius, 
to be used in the education of hia son. Go La 
Educationally the impoitanee of tho work by 
no means lieg in tho technical side of the work 
But m the first two iind in fclic last booli Quin- 
tilian considers tho aim of education nnd Lho 
jneliminnry training wlncli ho rcgaided ns fun- 
damental foi the equipment of the orator, ** I 
am of ojnnion," ho says, " that to mako an 
orator wo must begin from tho beginning and 
I consequently shall begin to shape the abiidics 
of an orator from hia infancy. , , Tho 
Icnn oiator had a wide connotation with 
Qiiinlilian, Tho orator was nob merely tho 
man who could apeak, tlic eloquent man; 
ho was tho vir bonus dicendi penius (tho vir- 
tuous man ahillod in apctiking), he waa tho 
mr civillli^ tho ciLi/cn who omployod all his 
akiU and ability and vhtuc m the Botvico of 
the abate IIouco the tialning of au orator 
included far more tlian more technique or 
cloculion; cloquenlia meant more than ora- 
torical power; it included htorary ability, 
good taato and jiidginont, and virtuous con- 
duct {optima sGiiiiGnSt optima dicens), 

CJuin till nil believed that education must 
begin at a vciy joarljr ago, Ilcnco care must 
be taken m tlio choice of a nurso Actual 
in^triicLion may he commenced bofoio Lho 
seventh year. Education la UDceaaary to pre- 
vent mental stagnation Tho child can bo 
taught tho alphabet early, not merely by niein- 
ory or by rote, but by actually nasDciabing the 
shape and sound of the letters. Caro must be 
taken that tho young pupils speak slowly and 
distinctly Wriliiig may bo learnrd by tracing 
and iitiiLatiiig lcltcia» When the Rcvoath year 
i.R reached, Lho time for definite jiistruction 
has come Quintilian _ dia cusses Lho relative 
merits of private tutorial ins tr notion nnd tiio 
piiblio Bchooi, and decides cmphnticaily in 
favor of tho latter, on social as much as any 
other gi oil 11(1 .“J. At tho grain mar school the 
pupil will learn nbovo all the principles of 
grammar or ilio acience of speaking and writing 
carefully (emendate loqncndt scribendiquo jci- 
enhfl). And fiist Greek grammar will ho 
taught^ Latin heiug taken up later. Greek 
IS of importance m tlio curriculum; by it 
ability la scoiirod to study the various sciences 
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in the original sources. (Comp are with this 
the argument for the olafafiics in the Ilonais- 
flancQ poriod,) After leiiniinK the oleiiioiita of 
ECnminaT, the pupils pioccecl to liter ature aud 
rend aa widely ea possible, nspecinlly auch 
works na arc rnnrkcd not only by excel Ion ce of 
stylo, but by moral ^YQ^Ul of content. Uulca 
of style iind good uatiEo can only be ncquiied 
by broad rending find obacrving the iiHuge of 
BcheltvTB. The grammar &chool is succeeded 
by the flclioal of the rhotor, who gives the 
tochiiicnl training in stylo mid composition 
Whilo rules of Btylo are tiwight by him, tlvo 
independence, spirit, and imnginatjoii of the 
pupils must be given free play. _ Ihit to thoao 
qualities mvibt he added the acquisition o[ rdeiia 
from rending tho works of orators, lubtoriaiib, 
philosophora, and poets, tlio ono wny of Irain- 
nig tho jiulgmont and good taste Here again 
there is an maistciico on Iho inoial worth of tho 
coTilont {id quod esi oratori ncccssat iwn . . . 
cuohcniUa pciutus nncfenljiia gin dc mirUife 
To the liteinry subjocts Quin- 
tilian adds geometry mid iiuihig, the one ns 
a ineutnl tTumlngj the other na apart of liberal 
etlucation. 

Thvoughonb Qnintilifin insists that the 
teacher Tospect the mdivuUiality of tho child 
IIo stands jn tlio pin go of tho parent niul 
rcsponsiblo for tlio icsiilt of his instruction. 
Character, to uso a modern term, nmat he tho 
end of cducalion niul all iiistruetion alioiild ho 
educative to that end Corpoial numshmoiit 
ahouid bo ohiTiiimled oniirciy, nnil llic teacher' a 
personality and the pupil's sense of huuot nuust 
take ltd place The teacher must come into 
closo coTitanb with his pxipiis, and For this pui- 
po8o among others Quin till iin advocates rclnx- 
ation aud ganioa, in whicJi the Loachoi should 
tako part, And Dio product of ins sehrmc of 
education is to l^o " the trim citizen trained for 
the adinhiiBti ation of public and private bii.si- 
ncss, who can rule cities by his coiiu.sol, make 
thorn stable by laws, imprnvo them by judg- 
ment, no other in fact than the orator " 

No otlicr cdiicatioiml woik over (used so much 
influenoo on Koiinissanco educationnl thought 
na did the InaiitiUiu Oratoria It wna only 
discovered by Poggio at St Crallen in 1417, 
altlioiigh Petrarch may have had an incoJU- 
plcLo copy, Ceiitarcd ns the Tlennissniiec was 
in the Homan idoal, tho iinpoi'Laiico of the 
/nshhdcs was recognized by all cdiieaLioual 
Icndcis With Phi Larch’s Trepl TrafSaiv ayuygp 
QiiinLilian's work was For long tho only educa- 
tion nl treatise of tlio aiicicab period which was 
given any consicloration VUtorino i& reported 
to havo “extolled QiinilUian in lomarkable 
tonus, aa the best authority on life and 
acholarship.'' And lOrasinus apologizes for 
ids cducnlionnl troatisc " seeing lliat Quill- 
tihaii has said in elYect the last woid on the 
matter." In Italy. Germany (Rudolph iVgiic- 
ok, Erasmus, Mclanchthoii), Eianco (I'liid6, 
tho Coll^o^ Gu]/cnne, Rollm), and in England 


(Sir Thomas fllyotl Quhitilian’Ei Ukaa wgiq 
widc.^picail And, indeed^ it needed but the 
addition of the Glirislian ideal to the pagan’s 
ideal of cilizciiship to make R acccplahlc to 
all educators IIow far (^uin Lilian’s iiifliiciico 
has ooinc down in an imhrokcii line llirougli 
Vittoriuo aiul AvuoUl of Uuphy to Llio I'iuRliah 
public school H, It U thflioulb to say, J)iiL in 
Inrgc niOJihuro Iuh ideas inny be seen in tlio 
ittodoiii ideal of the CliriHiiau Reutlemavx" 

i^CO lliiKTonic. 

Haferences — 

Lav 111 B, S S Prc-Ckn«liaFi J^fJifctition.. (l/ondon, 
1002) 

Liwdnem, U. Iledneriiche Untcrwciauhocn (Vicimii, 
IHSl.) 

liOnf, J Die vacduoofjiachcn C/cdanKcn vler luslititlio 
Orator ifi Quiiifdirtaa (Leip^i^* 1WD9 ) 

RlEBm.ii, A Qiniifiluin aia DulaUikvr und Jcm 

flkis auf die d\daUiach-plidfioo(j\ichcn Thcoricn dci 
//iiiJiflriisffirri (Lcip/iRi lhl)7 ) 

RIonuof. P Ttxdwah iri the //ii/orj/ oj Education, 
(New York, 1010) 

i^ourcc Jloo^w oy die //taffiri/ c/ Ji’ducahon Orettoml 

/kama /Vriod (Neiv York, 1001,) 
flciniib, IC, A (Ii9chrfitt^ dir ErzithmOi VoIb. I nnil 
II (iSlullRnrt. IHOi) 

'^Y'^'rBON. J. H (JiimhOna's laiiLiJulcj oj Oratory 
(hoiuloii, IHH'J-lttHij ) 

"WooinvAnn, W. If AVJiirafion I'irjroio the Age of the 
(CaiuUnrlKu, iOPO.) 

QUIZ — A Loriu said to ho a colloquinl 
nbbrovialion of question. It UHmilly moaua 
an lufoiiiml oxaniiiuilion coiidiiotod by llio 
oial inuthod, nlthough HuiiieLiiiK'.H loosely 
applied by students in slioit wriLlcu exauuna- 

tlQllS 

In college and uniform by woik Ibo ‘'quiz" 
is frequently the lenCtiLitiu through (Uscu^^- 
sions ami questions oi Lhc ground covcicd in a 
previoiia lee tin o< 

QUOTIENT. — JSce Divihion. 

KABANUS (HRABANXJS) MAUBUS 
(Tft-l ( ?)“8r>0). — Mcdicvnl soliolar and tenclici’, 
bom at Mriinx and at an euily age aent to 
Tnlik (5,t) ) ns an oblate uf the order of SSt. 
Benedict Iln ability soon .showed itself and 
he was i,tuit to Toms, wliero he sLudied iiiulor 
and became a favorite putnl of Alcuiii, who 
called him Maui us after blie favontc pupil of 
St. Dciicclict lie icluriicd to Tulda m 8G1 hut 
was agiuii sent to Tours fui n yeai in cliaigo 
of a pLi])il (802). Ill 8 IS he waf’ appoinLctl head 
of the schools at Fuhia, tiui schola iniiiiUir for 
oblatca, arid the schola eiiviiov For lay pupils, 
llahami.s was a boon stiidi'ut and u dcvolrd 
toachor. ami in a Hhort Linn* nttracLnd pupils 
Irom all pails of Europe fui bolh bcIukiIh 
F iom 822 to 843 he \yi\H abbot of Fulda and 
ill 847 bceiune Aichbishop of Afainz From 
812 to 817 bo lived iii roDroinrid and wrote the 
Dc Uiiwerfto, an ciicy eloped lo work bn sod on 
Isidore (qo), 

Babaiiiis wna tin avdoiU student of the seven 
liberal arts and of the olasaical and Biblical 
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litcifthurcfl, IIo wrote Biblicnl commciitaiics, 
an abstract of Prlsuinn {Exccrplio dc aile fftam- 
maiica Prifciaiix), il Dc comp it lo, luul a Ivea- 
lige on alphabets and abbrcvJationjj (Dc 
inuciilwno lingitnriim)^ and a chronological 
work. Por Gducatioiial history, Ins most 
iniiioi’tanl work is the De f?c» icorwni infittlii- 
hone {On (he Educalinn of the Cleigy) wiittciiiu 
819, In this work IlabaiuiH has riequciiLly 
dviuvu ou Sb. AnRUhtino (On O/iriatmii Doclrnic) 
and GicRory {Pastoral Caic) Tho tionlwc 
deals mainly with the tiaininp of the elerpy, 
but Book III deals with education in poiiorid 

Thai llabamia must have owed much of hia 
iiifliicnco to hia ability as ii teacher may bo 
supposed from ins 1 lints on class iniuinpcmcnL 
lie insists ou lespecl for uicUviduality jMetK- 
oda iiiUHb be vailed accoidiiig lo the ape, 
ability, and intcllipeiico of ilic pupila, Sub- 
jocls must Ije pic.sentcd in a clear niul concrcto 
mail nor; vcrboaily must be avoided, and 
iiisti'iictioii inuhb be terse and to the point, 
Al)ovo all, pupils inusb be liaincd to be iiulc- 
peudeut, Thai much depends on tho pc i sou- 
alily of the teacher lins been pointed out, but 
disciplinary moiisurcs, while neceaaary, must 
be exorcisei! witli disci cLion according to iiuii- 
vidual chariiotor (s^c«7idin» qiiahlahm hoviims 
sic debet ienipcrari dificiplina magistronon, 
and disciplinn cum difioclwiic). Among tho 
pupils of Ralmium were innuy ^YUo tvlUlucd 
fame as acholai'H and I one hers in the next 
Rencration, tho most piominent beiiiR ScrvaUia 
Lupus, abbot of Fciri6ies, Walafnd Strabo, 
abbot of lleiclicnjiu, Goltaclialk, and Rudolph, 
Rabaniis^s 31 igcc,ssov. 

ReferencoB — 

BlJAiMLRn, E WffibnjJfllifrlii’it In 8iJzKn(?.sl)rricJii dcr 
dcr \V\88etisc)ia/lcii zh Perhri (IHOH), 
Vol IIT, (JWIin. 1«0«) 

FnEjuNDOUN, J Ilrabanna Mnui ua’ ■pfUtnoogische Schrif- 
(ctu III A'arumhoig der bcdeutend&Un lUidaQuaiickPiv 
!(ckn/tej\, Vol V (Piulorborn, 18U0 ) 

Mk-IkiIj Cj, 7^alnai/a Matutia In IHhlwthek der 
kathoUsehen PUtfagooiK, Vot TII, |)p. 118 IT, Ihb- 
ijoffrniiliy (Pntirrhorn, 1800) 

MuLiaNciBii, J. P jSclioolfl 0 / Charlee Ihe Great, (Lon- 
don, 1K77,) 

Sandyh, J E Jlistoty of Ciaaatcal &’chotarahip, Vol. I. 
(CaitibntlgCj 1003.) 

Sen AMD, K. X G'csctnc/Uc dcr Jl?r^ie/tun(}i Vol. 11 1 pp. 

1O0-!>OO (StutlRRrt. 1802) 

Tuhnau, D. /Habnniis iUauriJ^. dcr l^nvcejilor Ger- 
THCI711® (Munich, 1000 ) 

West, A E, Ahum mid ihe Itiso of the Ghristim 
i'choola (Now York, 1003 ) 

RABELAIS, ^ FRANQOIS (1483-1553). — 
ETCiich humonbb and BiilWist, faiRinficanl^ for 
his inlluenco upon the thoiight of ^loiUalRiic 
((/ u ), Loclio (q,v ), pnd Iloiis.se au (fj v ) ratlior 
than for any diiect otTccb upon the education 
of liifl day. Ilia early years are shrouded in 
mystoryj and the first ical ovidence we have of 
his oxiatcnco la when ho was in tho monnatery 
at l''ontcnny-lc-Co’mtD (1519). AlthoURh a 
monk of tlic Frnnciacnn and later of the Bene- 
dictine order, physician, Iceburcr in mcdicino 


and in anatomy, mid writer, he is beat known 
to us on account of liis litcraiy work as huinoi- 
iat and Batuiut lie v/na a In cud of liudicua 
(g V ) and of Du Bellays Ilis inobt famous 
writiiiRS wcie Panlag} iicl and Garganlua, tho 
fust parts of those bciiiR piibhsJicd in 1633 
mill 1535, rcapnctively. Though tlieae iiamca 
fire not oiiRinal wiLli Ilaliclais, and in fact were 
probably iiaiuca of giants well known to the 
iicoplc of the Jliddlo Arps, vet the treatment 
ny the pen of Rabelais i.s «o bold and ao novel 
that ho la often looked upon ns their crentoi 
In Ins cdiicnLional philosophy, lie waa one of 
the early i enlist, s, in violent opposition to the 
prevailing scliolaatio fonnaliam of hia time, but 
yet unable to get away fiom the book as the 
chief Bource of lus itialeiial. This twofold 
teiulcnoy, a realist aa judged iii the of hia 
contcinpoiarirs, a luiniainst in his faithfulness 
tn elnssical and book learning, has resulted in 
the double charactcii/intioii " huinaniBt-ieal- 
ist.” In Gargaiduaf the inanncis niid educa- 
tion of the sixteenth century are patirizod in 
the most uithlcf-s fasluoii The trciiiuuB under 
tho old Hclicmc la an utter failure, and Gai- 
gantiia ia iceducatcd " The physical, the 
moral and rolifiioiis, and the intellectiml ele- 
ments are^ all carefully included with special 
cinphnsih in this last catogoiy upon scientific 
ins true Li on and .sane inolhod Wo find hero 
a coiuplete cxposiLiou of his cduGatioual ideas* 

F K F, 

Referencos, — 

Samkaud. IIknuy Rnhclm'fl nail Iub Educationnl Idcnl, 
Amcpiru-u Journal of IJflucaiifln, XIV 
JlnowNiNri, Ohcaji. Ual>elni‘i and MoiilninfiiOi in liia 
7?f/ircn^i9na{ T’AcoriM (1880) 

CouTAun, AiiTiKiiT. La jjSdaaogic dc nnhetais, ateC 
^^negt6/ace par Oahrtel Compayri, (Pans, 18DD,) 

Works' — 

llAiiKLUH, F Pti}\fagrucl (ddUioii da Lyon, Justo, 
lfi33), rf'imiiriTii(^ inir P, llnlieau, JarnurH Hoiileiiier, 
qL it fatry (Ikiris, lUOl) l?uliUc;iiLvHifi cle la 
H0C1AI6 dry ftliuJcH IlftbflRiaaicnur'j 

Life of CwarganUto finrf the flcroic Deeds of Panlaoruel 
from ihe l^tcnch of Lran^latcd by Sir 

TUoinns Uniuliurt IiitroiUiction hy Henry Mor- 
Icy (London, 4 th i-d , 1S87) 

CEiiuriis, cdiLioii of Chas Marty-Lavenux, (Pans^ 
ia70--188l. 4 voL.) 

SAiNTsnDav, G nabalais, m The Earlier ZZcaai^janco. 
(lOQl.) 

RACE PROBLEM, EDUCATION AND 
THE. ^ See iMMiaiiATioN and Education; 
iNDusTiiiAi, Education, Neoiioes, Educa- 
tion OF. SoUTlIimN lilDUCATIONAL MOVE- 

iifENT; fllao Lhfi section on educational condi- 
tiouEi in the vai’ioua arliclca on U\b {Southern 
States, 

RACE PSYCHOLOGY. — That branch of 
Hocial psychology which deals >vith the special 
fllmract oris Lies of pniTiciilnr groups of pcojilo, 
Tims the aciiaory charactcriatica of primitive 
peoples may be mvea Ligated aa a special topic 
in race psychology. Agnin, the peculiar social 
institutions of a given people may bo con- 
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trasted AVitli the pcciilinr social inslitutioiw of 
oLlier nationi at Iho same level of cultnre, 
Tlic people of Eastern Europe have certain 
typical ehavaclcviaUea which differentiate them 
from the people of Western Em ope, Tlio 
science of ethnology deals witli theac nnd other 
racial cli/Tcrciicos. In so far ns the dilTci'cncca 
with which ethnology deals luc mental in clmr- 
iLctev and tire of paycholoRical Bigiiificaixce, 
tile fields nf raco psychology and ethnology 
are coincident Ethnologv is a broader term, 
and nichidos also physiciil characLcr'nsiies and 
the study of institutions bc3^oiul the sLiicLly 
psychological ins tiUit ions which would ho 
included in rnco psychology For a treabmeiit 
of the broad Cl problem and for references, sco 
SociAi. PayciioLOQY. G. II, J, 

UADCLIFFE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. — Systematic instruction of women by 
professors and other mstmctois of Harvard 
Umvcrsiiy begnn m 1879; imd in 1882 the 
Society for the Collegiate Jnstiuction of 
Women was foimnlly organized The wurlc 
had no official relation wUli the Univcisity 
nil ill 1804, when the name of the Society was 
changed, by act of the Geiicri\l Com I of Msi^an- 
cliiiscttH, to Ilndcliffc College, Tlic Ih’csidcut 
and Fellows of ITarvai d College hare been con- 
stituted the BoAid of Visitors of UadcllfTo 
Collepjc. The |•equl^clncn^3 foi adniifesion aro 
identical with those foi ncUnisaiou to Harvard 
College, The courses of instruct ion given in 
Radcliffc nrc for the most part identical with 
couraoa in Harvard, and mq given by the tatue 
ma true tors TJicy rio more than ijUfricicnt 
to cnnblo a woman to iiurform the work vc- 
qmicd by the University foi tlie degrees of 
A B. nnd A.M In nddibion to these, graduate 
Bbudenta m Uadcliile liavc accDsa to a lingo 
number of giaclnate courses in IlarAmrd Uni- 
versity. In scvei al departments students have 
taken the Ph D degree. The number of 
Lcaohera la 103. The exaini nations arc the 
same in botii malitu lions, and the diplomne 
conferring Llic dogiccs of A.IL, A.M., and 
Ph.D are ciomitcriiigned by the Piosidcut of 
Haivftid University its a giiaiantcc that these 
dcgiccs are cum valent to the con esp on ding 
degrees given by the UnWcisiVy. Mrs. Eli7.a- 
beth C. Agassiz was the first President, and 
rcTnainccl Itonoiaiy President until her death 
in IDOO She wna succeeded in 1903 by Pro- 
fessor LcDaron Russell Diigga, Dean of the 
Faculty of AUa aiul Sciences of Ilavvarcl UnL 
versiLy The first Dean of BadolifTc was Miss 
Agnes Irwin, She was suceccdeci in 1010 by 
Miss Mary Coos 

The Radcliffc buildings consist of two ndmin- 
iBbiatiou and lecture buiUling'?, a Ubvary con- 
taining 25,000 volumes, a gyiniiiisiiim, and threo 
lialla of residence TJie studenta have access 
to the llftiviiul Museums, and have llio use of 
the Harvard and Harvard- Andover Libraries. 
Opportunities for study in the Harvatcl Astro- 


nomic nl ObaervaLory nnd the Ilrrhnrium aro 
nlso afloidcd In 1011-1013, 500 fitndciUa 
wcic legistcicd 111 Iladcliffo. M. C, 

RAFFIA WORK. — Hec IIouakiiol'D Ahta; 
Indu.stjiial AiiTfl, Manual Tuaininq, 

RAFINESQUE, CONSTANTINE SAM- 
UEL (1703-18'12), — Pcnimtctia HuhoolmafiLqr 
and flCiciiList; traveled luicl Htudiod in I'hiropc 
IIq was nil ilmerant Hchoolma.slor in the Miusifa- 
sippi Valley nnd foi a lime jiior(‘,''Stjr a I Tran- 
sylvania University. Ilis bludien of LJic botany 
and geology of tlics United Slates (some of 
Ihcin translated into French) lepicscnt tlic 
most extended and careful early ficicnlirio 
work done in America W. S M. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS. — Iiistituiioii'i estab- 
lished in tlic Ilritish Isles foi Llic education of 
dostituLo children, wnifa, and strays who wcio 
not reached by other agencies oi who wore 
entirely iioglecLcd The iiiovomciih was begun 
laigcly in imitation of the work of John Pounds 
(o y.) The achoola were mniiilaiiied by vol- 
uiitaiy contiibulioiiH, oiul in many cases tlio 
Bcrvico*! of voluntary Icachcia were obtained 
The aim of the schools was to give nn elemen- 
tal y Clinsliaii education to eliildien who would 
otherwise liiiYC grown up in niter Igiinrniicc and 
sin. Dy the side of tlic lagRcd ecJioojs mniiy* 
other acUvitwia foi the aociiil uplift of LUose 
whom they could iracli woio liegim. Thus in 
con nee Li oil with the RagRod JHcliool Union, 
esLablwhcd ii\ Loudon in 1814, Llioro wcio 
iimiiitnined: Suiulny scliools, day sclioolfl, 
Gvciuug Rolioola, penny liaukh, chiUli oil's 
ohui'chos, pnionls^ meotingflj hands of liope, 
Glothing clubs, ragged chuiclie.s, mcsseiigor 
and shoeblack biiguiW, homos, iiidusliinl 
clasisca, etc. Fiom 1850 the Committee of 
Council on Education in England gave a {'rant 
to ragged schools under coilain conditions. 
Schools of this type sprang up all over llic 
country ami were CEJtabVishccl by diiTemU 
dcnoininalioiis. Their iisefiilneaa was largely 
destroyed when com puls ory education wna 
introduced after 1B70 But tlicy did a con- 
siderable service in tiniiiing up ns reap cc table, 
self-supporting ciLizcna tiho3o ^vho □thcT^Yiso 
would have found no helping Imnd. 

See Caupenteh, Maiiy; Gutjiiue, Thomah; 
Mour, Hannah, Raikljb, Rdiieot, Sunday 
Schools, 

RAIKES, ROBERT (173ri-]Sll). — Pio- 
moLer of the Sunday scIiooIh (ryv), boin ab 
Olouccstei, England. lie be came, on bia 
father's death, editor nniT printer of Llio 
^rtfliicestcr Journal. From ru eaily ago he was 
much iiilorcatcd in socmi nnd plulaiiLliropla 
qucslians, and especially in prison rcfoim. 
Through bis study of tho 1 niter and liis lie- 
qiient visits to the working olnas diairicts of 
Gloucester, lie saw the chief cause of degrada- 
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tion in LUo ih’kIouL of tniining of 

Gliildicii In 1780 Rnikca nigaKcd a wonmn 
Lo taku chtti'KO of a iSiirulay aulionl loi tlio 
depraved ami vieiouH^ olilhluiii in 1783 lie 
gave an accouiiL of hiH work in liis Journal 
and a lQtU3i' of Ida (in Uin HiilijeeL ^viih publialicd 
ill tli(? Gentlcnian’d Magazine in 1781. In 
1783 llaikcH became aHHuoialed with R«y. 
Tlioiiias Slock, who had jiirciHly opciieil 
Sunday hcIujoIh ab AHhlniry, UeikHluK', and in 
CiloiiocHtcr. Tho two tm gaged and paid Ilia 
flaiaiy of or four teacliriH to koep flclinol 
on Sunday, nnd UaikcH in addition paid to liavg 
the hcIiooIh opened on wt'ck daya 

Itaikes aLliiuJtod co n Hide i aide a lien lion by 
tho accounts prink'd hi iirw own paper and in 
lliQ Gcnilcmaii*ft Afagazum. 3Io had many 
coi'i'capoiidnits and many vihUouj, including 
the Duke of GhmeesLor. He was inviUd to 
St Pclciflburg by Hinpipsa Cnthcniie. In 
1787 ho was olcctcd honoraiy iiiomber of tlio 
Sunday Scdiool iSocioly. which had been cb- 
tabliHlied in 1785 and clioso thus to honor Llio 
"Foundt'r” of tho movoinoiib It wmild bo 
difficult Lti eslrdilinh Lho claim of Raikea Lo 
be the fouiulor of •Sunday Hclioolfl. Undoubt- 
edly ho did good woilc and Hacrificcd much 
money and pnrflonnl energy for tho cause, bub 
many others had Inboied (iijii*lly in the saino 
diicctioniioLlibefoio and din ing iiiulife. It was 
his good for bn tie to liayo the mean.'! of ri I trad- 
ing at ten I ion at a Lime when iiUciPSt was 
already being hIiowji iii the woik clscwhcio. 

•See Sunday Suiioolb, 

ReforoncsB — 

Diciionary oj ^u/ionnl liiogranhi/ 

GiiKuuTiY, A. Rttbcrl Rait^ea, JournatiBl and PhUan^ 
ihropiH (London, 1877 ) 

Hauuth, J, JJ liobcrt /failed, fhe Man and If is IForH. 
(ilrifltol, n.(l.) 

RAILWAY SCHOOLS. — See Appri-intick. 
SHIP AND Education, lunufl'miAL Educa- 
tion. 

RAMBAULT, MARY LUCINDA BONNEY 
(1816-' 1000). — Founder of the Ogonbz School; 
educated at Ilnmil ion Academy and the Troy 
Seminary She taught in yccondaiy schools nt 
Jersey City, New York City, Dean fort, S CJ., 
and at tho Troy Female Seminary. In 1860 
she founded a gemnulavy bcIiooI for Rids in 
Philadelphia, flubacquontly icmovcd to OgonU 
She waa one of tiio founderfl of the Indian 
Aasociation. W. S M. 

RAMSAUER, JOHANNES (J700-1R48). — 
A Genn an educator, pupil of Z^cslalozm, horn 
at flcrifian in tho canton of Apiicir/pli, Switzer- 
land In 1800 ho was taken by PesLaiozzi into 
his Hchool (it Bnigdoif, and followed liiin later 
on (1805) bo Yvcrdim, whore lie was promoted 
bo the position of a tcnchcr in the school and, 
at Llio same time, neted na Pestnlozzi's private 
accrctary Tluia for sixtecii year a he lived 


111 closest communion with the niaatcr and 
imbibed hi.s ideas. In 1810 he was appointed 
toucher in a newly c.stabhfjJicd educational iiisLi- 
Lulioii at Wurzburg, but in the fall of that year 
he acenpLed a call of Queen Cathaiine of WiivL- 
trinbeig to become thi^ tutor of her two aoiia, 
and to direct an clemciitary Hcliool for cliiklicn 
of the higher clu^ycs at Stuttgart WJicii, 
after the death of Queen Cathaiine in 1810, 
her Boiifl removed to Oldenburg, llaiuBniicr 
wnab with them and continued to direct their 
education lie also Gstablinhcd a gcliool for 
gills wiiich, in 1S3C, was merged witli tho 
Cacilicnachiilc, founded by Prince Peter. 
Ramsnuer lemnmcd connected with this school 
until hid death. He inado vnluabic coiUri- 
biiliona to tlio meLhodolofi 3 ^ of freehand and 
geometrical drawing, but ins chief imp or tune o 
lu»s in his fiplcndid expos! lion of the woik and 
chniftctcr of Pcatalozzi Among hie wntmga 
arc Zeichnuuffskhre {Inatrnction in Drawing^ 
1821); Elements, of Geomcliy, 1820, Kvrze Skizze 
vicum pddagooischcii Lebens mil besondeicr 
Bcrlkkiticliligmg aiij Pcstalom md scina An- 
sialten {Shoi I Skftch of viy i!?(/i(cahoTKd Uoresr, 
tnih t^pecialRe/erencc to Peslalozzi and Ida Insli- 
litlions, 1838, 2d cd., 1880) and tlic Book of 
A{othe}s. publushcd ab biio occasion of llm one 
liiindicdth anniversary of the birth of Pos- 
tal ozzi in 18<1G. P M. 

Roferencefi, — 

Atfg, Dcidacha Biooraphie, Vol XXVII, p 21D. 
liAliKAiiu, II. Airicricfiii Journal of JCduealion, YdI, 

VII, |)]). aOl -301 

Rcin, W. Encyktopadiachca Ilandbudi der Pildagogiht 

8.V. io/iaiinc.!. 

RAJ^US, PETRUS, OR PIERRE DE LA 
RAMEE (1615-1572) — French humanist and 
educational lofornior llo was bom at Cuth, 
Picardy, of humble parentage, blit woiked his 
way till oil rIi the College of Nnyanc, Univei- 
sitv of Pans He conceived a high esteem for 
di aloe tie, Inib was diagiiatcd with tlic foiinal 
nnd useless disputations Ihroiigh which it was 
taught, and soon biolco with tho Aristotelian- 
ism of the day. At liis master's oxann nation 
in 1530, he defended tho thesis; ''Ail that 
Ariatotlo has said, is false", and in 1643, 
ns principal of Iho Collego of Avo Maria, he 
cryst alii zed his point of view on the negative 
Side in hin on Anatothf and 

on the poaitivc in hia Divisions (latci, Jnsii- 
ivtions) of Dialectic. lie wna attacked by 
piominent, but pedantic, scholars; a biased 
commisaioii of five docided that " Ramus has 
acted rashly. nri'ognnLly, and impudoiitly and 

lliokjiigpioliibjlod tJio piibJication of his ivorKs 
and forbado liiin to loctiiro upon philosophy 
Upon the nceesaion of Henry II in 1647, how- 
ever, the interdict wna romovod Liirough tho 
influence of tho Gnidinal of Lorraine, and, in 
1661, greater Intitudo was nlTorded Ramus by 
hia appointment to a new cliair in the Colloge 
of France. He had previously (1541) become 
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principal of tlio College of Proslca. nnd now overylhing must ho Rormnno to Llio parliculur 
undertook n revision of nW the lifctrftl nrt'i, Bwbject, anil (c) priniacT; n/ iAc i 7 ciirrnl (Ma^' 
mid pabliBked numei'aua worka upon gram tuni oAoj^), or "the Jaw of wiFclom," whciehyany- 
{ Latin, Greek, and Froncli, aa well ns n gonoi'nl thing that obLaina ihrouRlioiit a Hubjrot ahouid 
trcati9a),rliol;oiie, (linloctic, mathoinatica (aiith- bo stated nL Ihn oiilaot and only tlion In 
nicfcic, gcomoLry. nnd general tientiaci), nnd mothod llnmiiB iirrnngud n plan of woik 
physics (natural sciences). lie nlso wrote through which nbuiulaiit tuno should he given 
troatiars upon othics and theology, and pub- to careful oxplnnalion, iivsiniiig a knowledgo 
lisliccl ilia lectures on Ciccio, Quintilian, Vergil, of Iho pimciplcH and ineiuiiiig of oacli IncLnra, 
and Cicaar. In nil, ho isaued fiiby-fcwo works, niul ojiplying thorn hi piadtcc. There were 
and ten olhcva wo pubbahod posthumously two aspects lo " piftclke/" (a) aiialyfiis, nv enU- 
IIq wag noted for Ids oloc^iicuicc, and acvcinl cnl oxjiininaLioii of tlio way in which a passage 

tiinca represonLcd the iiidverflity before the conforms to tlio rules, nnd (/;) ffoiefiis, or pro- 

king In 1601 ho succeeded in aocuring n re- cluclioii ab fiisfc of iromoLhiJig akin to the niodol, 
ncwnl of univcrsily privilogea and some of the and later n\o» oindcpendeul ctrution. In each 

Qii'Gaia insdary for tlio piofesaoiaiu the CnlloRQ subject he c.Htfibhslicd the practical goal of 

of Fiance. In tho same year he wag converted use, and mado Ins dofiniLioii of it from tJiab 
to Protesbantiam In his Recommendalions standpoint. Ills urganization of the " arts" 

Joi lha Rejonnalioii, c/J Ibc University (15C2), res ted upon dichotomy, or a diviaioii of earh 

he held that tliG fees should he abolished, the pottiou of aubject matter into two pavU Ilia 
Inrgp number of mnstcis be replaced by a few grammar iiichulcrl only " etymology ” and 
public professors paid by the state, that inatruc- " syntax " In Ihifl " art " ho aouglit to csLcib- 
tioii bo made more praciiuQl, and that domnrea- lish the iiso of j and u to rcprc.sont the conso- 
Imn l>Q made bofcwBoii aocondury uud higher uaut Bouiuls up to that lime meluilcd in \ and 
education Theso last two stepa alienated the ii. to iinprovo proiuninatioii find to introdiico 
Cardinal of Loirainc and the faculties, and plionelic spoiling. Rhetone ivns dividad into 
gioally strengthened hjs conaervativo oppo- “ uxpro.'jsion " niul "action," and under the 
nenta Antagonism to him was incroabcd by fonnor ho molndcil " prosody " W’hieh ho had 
Ilia opposition to tho I'ccogiiition of tiio Jcauit lejcctcd fiom giniuiiiar* IIo aliai ply separated 
College of Clermont by the Univorsity (1604), ilictoric from giaminar on tho ono hand, ami 
and to tho appoiiitinont of the iiicoinpctmit fiom dialectic on the otiioi, cxcliuliiig ciiiially 
Carpcfitarhis to a chair of mathematics at the " syiilav," and “ lUvoiiLion, " and " arrangc- 
Collcgc oC France (15Q0). Three timeg (1602, mont,"” Dialectic was treated move iia the art 
1507, and 15G8) ho was tlnvcn into oxilo with of poi'Jjiinisioii and evpasition lluiii of tho di.'s- 
Ilia coreligionist a On the la'll occasion ho covoiy of tiutU, and lu\ ludd tliat it could bo 
was enabled to visit foi hvo years tho chief loained bottoi by ob.soiviiig Cicoio's unaga 
humamsUc centrri of Grvmnny and Switzer- Ihnu hy hUidytug Ihu cuftonn of tho Orpniieii. 
land, nnd wns received with tho gieatcsfc con- lie holtl it to be flimply the prncLieai art of 
flidoration by all tlio^ most renowned arholara debating a question, and i efiifiod to considor 
tlioro lie I'cliiincd in 1570, but lii#i enemies any of t|io jiroliminary nuitapliyaical piobloina, 
had him excluded from teftchiug, although Ho rDCogmr.ed tho ton chief class os of nrgu- 
it waa finally arnuigod that he should retain mciila of Aria to tie, and adopted his first tliioo 
ilia aalary and devote luinaclf to writing. Tie figures, but rnjeotod tho fourth In aiitli- 
waa moat brutally iniiriloicd during the mas- me tic and geometry lio eliminated nil com- 
snere of bt BnrtholoTnow's Day pic xi lies Ilia RComcLiionl demonslrnlioiiH 

Ramlsm. — Tho chief aim of Ramus iu cdu- were clear and well ni ranged, and for tiui lirat 
cation was to free the liberal arts from barren- Lime uppoarcd in the form of demon aim Lions, 
ucaa and needless difTiciiltiQB Tho principles Ho advocated tlint physics bo afcuchrcl from 
imclerlyiiig hia rcfoTina may bo summed up in nature and philosophical nhs line lion ho 
three key words- (i) natmc, (2) aystem, nud avoided, biitnotuuUy hu bovvoweil hiH material 
(3) practice His guide for the selection of from Ariato tie's Physics, Pliny's Natural fhs- 
Bubject matter was the obsorvatiou of nalnre, lory, and Voigil'a GeorQics, "and arrnngcci it 
The inatcrial for grammar, lie held, should bo deductively. 

donvod fiom acUial usage, — the ancient Influence. — llrvmiam was dcbnloil llirough- 
toiigucg from the cla.'ssjcnl writora, and the out Woatom HiU’Qpo for mcno than a oeatury. 
modem fiom tho spooch of tho people. Logic and iofb a groat iniprosfiion upon pliilosophieal 

should bo bnNcd upon tho obsorvaLiou of tlio and ediicnLioiial tliongliL It found many 

human mind, and niitiiirnl sciDiicos upon tho advocates iu Franeo ami mO no need liio woi-k of 
invcgLigatioa of pliyaical uaturo. System, or Descartes aud Uio Peit TloyidifiU. U had a 

nrrangomont of gubjact matter, ho founded litfclo following in Spain, Poitugal, nnd iLnly, 

upon tlic following principles takon fioin nnd much cnthiiflinsin nroso fi om its inLrotluc- 
Arisbollcr (a) untversalily {Kara. TraM-ds-) or tion mlo Doiimatk by llrag, and hiLo the Low 
"tha law a f truth," whcicby every precept ComUnos by Naueel. In Engl nnd \i mado 
must be true in all instancoa; (6) homogencilu little pvogreag at Oxford, wliicli waa do voted to 
(naO* a^d), or "tho lnw of justico," wlicicby Aristotle, but Cambridge, tiuougli tliQ clTorta 
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fl/ Aflchnin, l)rorn»l hf)Sf)iliibJf' It was ffivrn 
voRiic thorn l)y iho tuUn of JIilcuu, and 

million iiuhliHlicd a lioiitiHi^ upon iL. Thn 
C-oiinL of Miiiniy, iokouI of McoLlainl, m ho luid 
been ti of IldinUHj jjoimlunzrd iL ihcro. In 
.Swilzcrlniid ib v/im npi^nly at moHb 

of liir rilicH by Hiirli inoii as Arininiuri, 
and Tri'iKiiiH It oxorted Uh kii‘uI(‘hI iulluciin* 
ill llio (iriinan Hliilos, whorn iL wiis aided l>y 
uiiiMn'Hity mmiLoi'h, hki^ KUiini, PalnlnuH, mid 
CluytituiiH, luid Lim oliair of pliiloHojihy al 
nearly all I'roleHlanl iimli hi lions oiinu* for a 
time lo b(! hold by a Ilaiuint. Tim IjUlJmnuiH, 
Jiowover, HUspimliiiK Unit il wnH an oulRrowth 
of (JalviiiiHin, oinnisnd Lo it lln* diahiclie of 
Mclanchllioii, and firn’o poiiU'hIh arose, which 
cV'ciUnally crowded ib out F P. O 

HororoncoB s — 

DrflMAKV, (' A /^^rna /fiiTiii/fl, Pro/rsscur an Colitgc 
dc Franev IMIll) 

GiuvKfl, F I* Jitter lintim’i ntul the J'Jdiicalwnal 
lie/ormatwii 0 / thrSiittrnih Critturu. (Ni^w York, 
la 12 ) 

IjtniHTiaN, 1’ /V/riiB rifi Thruhao (l^lrnM- 

Inirtf, IK7H ) 

Oivf-v, J Thi' tSKt'ptu a of tht* IWurh 
Ghui). II (Loiidijii. Ihin ) 

PnAhTi., K. ^os lUhtT P HtifuuH (Muiiinli, 1S7H ) 
WAiailsaroN, f/riniiii, m l^r, erry si? 

(PiiriH IHriTi ) 

Wj iiktiiiT, (i /ijn Ei\cuchi}^il\c iliH Petros ijatJiiifi, 
(Lrilizi^i IKUH.) 

RANDALL, SAMUEL S (IHOO -IHHl). — 
Rnpci'inlendent of hcIiooIh; ediicnled iil Ox- 
ford Acmlemy and nb Iliunillou Onlli'KO llo 
tauRlit in tlie inildio mdioola of New Yoik 
iStnlRj was for many years diipnly atiito 
feiipcrinlendenb of piiblm lUHlriirlion, and from 
1H51 to 1870 was HMjmriideiubfnl (d aelinolfi 
of Now York City, Him ednealionid publiea- 
tioiLS include lluimu 0 / the CViamian Hchnol 
(Syfitrai (ij Ow iSiftlv, nf New Yorkt Prnir ip/e.s 
oj Populfir P^ihintlwii, nnd Mcfttnl and Marul 
duHttn. lie wiiH cililor of llir Ihslncl iS'diofll 
Journid from 1815 to 1852. W S M. 


roault, tho IlAiidolph-Macoii iS^stein of coJ- 
le^OH and ncademloH was estfibliahod willi the 
follow luR instiLiitions Handolph-Macon Col- 
lege ab Ashland, for men; Academics for boys 
at lledford Oiby (1800) and I'^roiit Iloyal 
(1802); cm IiisLiLulo for rivIh nb Danville 
(I807)j mid biio llandolpli-Macon Woinaii’a 
(hiUego at Lynch burg ((/.e ), J89.I William W. 
Smith, A.M.. LL D , is Chancollor, The 
rollcgo at Asldand gives conraes loading to the 
doRi’ceK of A.U , 11 S. and A M Tho require- 
iiicuLh foi oiiLraiicn arc foiulcoii iiiiUs of high 
snhool work The faoiilby in. 1911-1012 coii- 
HiHled of flcvenleon mcmlrors, and tho abudoiifc 
0111 oH moil t was 16 1 . 

Roference — 

IllKiTi, Il Iliatnri/ 0/ Pan(hlph-^^[acon Colleae, Vir- 
ginia (Uidimond, Yn . itlDB ) 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE, LYNCHBURG, VA — An nisbitu- 
tirni for liiglim education of women founded 
by .siili.serinlioii of bJie cilizona of Lynchburg 
and placed under the caic of Lhe Raiidolph- 
Rfucoii floard of TruRtoc.4. (Sqo Handolpii- 
M\f:oN CJoLLEdiii, Ashland, Va.) The col- 
lege was opeiUHl 111 1893 and liaa rapidly risen 
Lo a heading position rvmoiig womoii'a collegca. 
boing placed 111 " Diviaioii A "in Hid Report of 
Lhe IJnited States Comiiiissioiier of Educa- 
tion (1910) The outrniico reiiiiiremnnta nio 
fif loon units of high Hchool work, Tho com sea 
ill the college lend to tho degico of AIL and 
A M In 1906 tho col lego wa.s admitted by 
iJiD Carncgio Eoundnlion to IJie rotii mg allow- 
ance Hy.HLciii, buL waa rcinovod in 1009, siiico 
the board of tiusilees l■olT^ained donoininational 
under the Virginia Confcienco of the Metliodigt 
Cliiirch, iSoubh. Tho faculty in 1911-1012 coii- 
Miatcd of foi by-six membors niul the student 
ciirollmont was 570 

RASH — See Infectiouh Diseases. 


RATE AID TOR EDUCATION, — See Enq- 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE, ASH- land, Education in. 

LAND, VA — The olde.sb ctdlego in Lho 

country iiiulcr MelhodisL auspieeH. In 1830 RATE BILL. — The term given in America 
a Sjolf-perpctiialing liody of tiiiatccs wan incor- during tho eighteenth and early half of tho 
poialcd and nluirteied by tli(‘ General As- ninotcenth coiilury to tho school fees collected 
sombly of A^irgmia in respoiifie lo a suggeslion from tho pupils Such "rntca" weio often 
of lliG General (Jon forenee of the Motliodiab establiahcd and lho amouiib clctormincd by law, 
Epi.'icopal Church, to eatablish " a Hoininary Sco Fek.^; Fubb School, 
of IcLiruiiig for Lho iiiHLnicLion of you Lb." A 

collcgo for nimi, niiined afLer Jolin Randolph. RATIO AND PROPORTION. — Although 
of lloaiioke, and NnLhiiiiiel Alacon, United the idea of ratio is probably prcliisLoiio. Rinco 
iSLato.s SoniiLoi from North Carolina for Lhiily- iL involves only sueh a concept na " twico 
hovon yours, wiih e.sLabiished iit Ihiydlon, and na large," or " half aa large," the subject is 
Lhe first class wan guuliialcd in liS36. The firsL mol in nmthomntica in the seqt of tho 
col lego waa moved to A sill mid in 1898. In l^gypliaiia, a certain ratio perhapa corre.-spond- 
1890 Lho Board of TruaLcea obliuiicd an ing Lo our tangent of an an^lc. It la first 
amended chnrLcr wibh power lo " eieoL, CHtnb- found as a promiiiciit Tea Lure in mathematics 
Hah, nnd maintain , . schools, acnclemica, or in the school of Pythagoras (q.v,). Pythag- 
othcr institutions of loaining for tlio in- oras waa so much inteicstod in tho musical 
atruclioii of the youth of the laud." Asa notca formed by airings that were altered m n 
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given rnlio that Lhe Grerks oconsioiinUy roln- 
palnd Uio subjofit Lo thn (lomfim of inwsiv. 
li^iifloxua liowcvcJ', ti'cAli'd it aa a paR 

of gcomcliy, ami piobiibly ^moIo tlio fifth 
book of lliQ “ ]''lemcritN of Riinlid y ), 
ivUcroiu Lho eubjoul js discussed Nieoiimeluis 
(iju), on Lk« otUor Uaiul, u^cUulctl it in lua 
iii'iLhincLie Among Lhoso wbo made it n part 
of Llio Llioory of miiftic be inonLioncd 

Tbcon of Smyrna (fi. about 110 j\ d.). Tbo 
fact LlmtiiiRonoinl tlio Greeks did not roiiceivrj 
of ratios aa nunibers, liut mtbei’ a«» ic la lions, 
is the I’oaaon for aiicli lui'nns aa ** clnplicato 
ratio/’ ** poni])oiind ratios/’ ami tUo like. 
Tho use of the in'm raho in the picaent 
is relatively inodrrn. In T,alm tliD word was 
coinmonly einploved to inonii coinputnlion. 
Tor tijo idea wbicli we c^pro^lS by a'b llic lain 
Latin wrilois used iho woid pro/jflWjo, ufcing 
7Jr(?jioj*^iona/zfafl na wo ivould now iiiSO pvopoi- 
Liou Tima in a|irnking of whal w'o wmuld now 
call latio and proportion tlmy Uf^crl Llic equiva- 
lent ol pVopovLion and pTopoRionAhly, So 
we have in a iimnuffoript of Cauipaiuis, a 
well-known innlhoiuatlcftl writer of tho thir- 
teenth century^ a chap lor “ llii iHoporliono 
ct projioitinnalitate " Tlio title of the gronb 
work of Faciuolo (q.u,) [uinusUca auOtlmr illua- 
tratinii of this iinagOj conlaining as it docs the 
woida “ Prop 01 Lioni ct Propoi lionalUa.” Tina 
account a for tho expressions llint nro alUl 
jieard, Divide this in the pyopoihon (ins tend 
of ralio) of 2 lo li,” and " Wlmt is the puj- 
])ortioimhly of these niimbcih V " Whilo 
propor^zo and proporUonniilas wero used in 
thcao aenRPS, uifm was ofl^u used to imUenlo 
fraidiojial relations, and iiiimeioua laLios Imd 
flpGCinl niinics. Foi c\nni])l(), there woio inul- 
t iplc laljoa (na: n), Siiperpai licular rnlios 
(n + 1 ’ II.) f liic ROhquilateva (3 . 2 ), and so on. 
Of buGl\ Ici’ui H wo. have only tlio ratio oC groalGi* 
nucl of less inequality vcnnuninc:, and even 
theso are louiul only in ft few alRebi'AR 

The ancients eoiisiderrd firvoial hinds of 
proportioib hicUidiiig the following. — 

nrithmrlic, h - a =- d — c; 

gooineUiCi a: t - c d; 

and baiinoiuc, i - i = i - 1 . 

bade 

These aie anen hi tho fohow’nn» ilUialrrLlioii, 
from tho first odilioii of the aiithmoiic of Poc- 
ihius {q.u ). 

Of^ thorio and varioiia oLheia only tho geo- 
moLrie propoition hu.'i roiiiaincd 'This form 
has, bowovpi'j kept so vend of Llio amdont 
nainos, such as proiioi Lion by eompositioii, by 
division, by Allonmlion, luid bO on Lernia that 
have lost all of Ihcir oriRinid BiRnirienneo ami 
tlmfc hfivo [iliendy boon banished from aiitli- 
nicUCp being found only in geometry and ocen- 
81011 ally ju algebra Those tenna will soon 
(lisfippcar, there baing no goad reason for their 
rotcntioa, 


Froporlion having Rrow'U up aw a part of 
Roumoiiy, a somowhai auidognua form grew 
up in the Kiilo of Three, a rulo of business 
ai'iLhmclin. In piich an cvampln ns the ono 
rQr|uiiiiig Lhe cost of fivo tliing.s when the cosh 
of four LliiugH is known, there arc giv'en Lliiee 
tcuns from wluoli the fourth l,h Lt be femud. 
Tlio Iliiulua spoke of Lbe rulo ah the Rule of 
Threo nnd thoy gnvo Llio raiiciful names of 


o ntpanioi Hif * f ffB'TwfaA. 

^ iep*.tkKi iliiu Arnold 

firffWSlET |.5iT» 

pinn imnwi* Ufoim^ 


t i ] 

■InDiwir imblupti n(H|<Uuiyra 




^tofouleiiildAi wtlyTBiiM 


Mhi 7 >^r 

etfjimd Oc^itrd* 

felirtjT.Tci* DUirfea 

Pm 

f nnmuwi lonw ib juduim U 
fivd 



Argmiioiitj Fruit, and Requisition to tho three 
given iiumhiuH. Wlicu the ruin [oiuid iU 
way into Furupn, it hrmigliL il<i ITiuclu iiaiiio 
with it, l.lii‘1 being vinioUHly irftnftlntcd Foi 
e^iiiii|de, Uiu curly I tub an unlbiniUloH ufuiahy 
bad a chapter " 'Do regolc did Ire "j tho curly 
Flench worlfs hud ii chuidr'i on riglo do 
tioys the IjiiLin bookn lm<l one " L)e icgiila 
timm irriim/' nr on the " Kogiila do tiihua” , 
and the German writer a Kpuke of "Dm Reg'd 
do Tri " or the "gulden Uogel." ^ Tlicso ouily 
forma wcic mndonii/ed with tlicir icspectivo 
laiigiiaKOfi. and “ vcgula uureii/' ** clnvin mer- 
catorinii/' and ntlicr Jiiimes wcio nlso given lo 
the rule It was not iiiiLil tho sivjLcentU coii- 
Lury that wi'Uevs of proniincncji began Lo 
rc«ogiii/iO tho idoiitity of propoition ftiul Lho 
Rvile of Thvee, and not uuld Um inneteciilU 
century was this ulontity generally conceded 
by the schools. 

BDsidc.i llio llnlo of ThicC Ihci'o wore 
analogous iiilos, hurb ns tlin Rule of Five, tho 
Rule of Seven, and so on ^ TIiojjo all rinnlly 
ran into Com pound l*ro portion, a aubjcct that 
lina liappdy nonrly disappeared. 

Of lato it lias been voeugm'/aHl liy tbo Beboola 
that a piopnitioii I.h lilllo moio thnn a ciimlicr- 
soiiic form for an oqniillou, luul llin-t, an a 
subject for ai'ithiiio tic, at bnist, it has seivcd Us 
pui’po<jo and jiuist bo iliseardnd. Tim jn oporLion 
x\(i^ min 

ia only another way (if writing 

i .= ly, 

a n 
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On tins account v/o may c\iicr.t to bcc fcl\o 
Biniple c qua lion mako inoro proRrefls, on cl ])ro- 
porLion losiQ Ha fornn'r fltaiulinp. Tl iiccmfl 
icaaoimblo to ftKpcc.t LUivt il\G aulUmclieFi oC 
lliQ near fiitiiro 'Will conlain clmptci'*J on llio 
simplcsb foiin of tlio linear ociualioiij Iml lilllo 
or \\Q ^vork In proper Lion, lu algebra a Biinilac 
clmnpc n Ijablo Lo take plnco, and probably 
also in gooinGliy. Tho ratio LimL wo Imvo in 
aimilar figures can bo trcnLcd oa a riacliou 
AviUi rationai or irialiniial lorinn, and Uic lalio 
notation (.) will probably conic lo bo inorcly n 
Byinboj oC division, na U is in moat Ruiopcan 
countries, ciianglng ita siRnificaiico for some- 
what tlio same roaBon that tho old symbol of 
proportion (,•) hna given place to the sign of 
cciuftlity. 

Whore pioporLion is now tnnglib it is best 
treated ns an cc|uation, without any such arti- 
ficial rules na ^'cauac and effect," rules that 
'were (lovisccl in llici middle of tho ninolcoiUh 
century Compound proporLion is alicady 
praGlicnlly a Hung of the past. T> S 

RATIO STUDIORUM. — Tho " Method of 
Study ” of Iho Jeauib Order ( 7 . 1 ; ). 

RATIONAL METHOD, — A term used na 
n trade name for Irxtbofjkfl incoiporaling n 
.spcclnl method of ])c(lngogical proccduro said 
to bo based on ralionnl or Hciontific as opposod 
to traditional priiiciplofl of leaching, ll, s, 

rationalism — In its technical phil- 
osophic usage, Ihis term stands for a theory 
rogarrling tho arighi of knowdedgo opposed to 
empiricism, It holds tliab the souico and 
final lest of knowledge and truth arc nob lound 
'in cxpci'ioneo, whicli is idcnlified with aonsc- 
porccptioas or the 1111 pi caul oiis which things 
make on tho mind, but in ccrlnin rational prin- 
ciplca, or ii Hi mate concepts^ Thcao are vnri- 
oiialy viewed in different ralionnliatic i^yaLoma. 
Homo take them to^ bo innato in the mind', 
others nfl pule intuitive priiioiides immediately 
(liscorncd by Lho mind, whilo the Kan Hans 
legMcl them as tranBcendonlai calogorics 

which fti’o ft roused into nr Lion by tho stimula- 
tion of sense, and wliioh then operato to synthc- 
Bizo wlmt would other wise bo a cbaolio mani- 
fold into or doily objects and oonnccLcd groups 
of objects Knnt thought ho had reconciled 
GinpUiciHm and valionaUsm. llo conoeded 
to tho former that all knowledge originaloa 
with and from oxponoiico, mid tlmt in no case 
can knowlcdgo LiaiiscGud tho Umils of expovi- 
enco, or phoiinmciia in spaco and limc.^ On 
tlio other hand, rntioiial « prion princIpIcHi 
corUiii goucralfuriGLioiifi oC logLcaloraoucoplmil 
thought, arc necessary in ordoi tlmt Lliorc may 
be any such thing aa objeetivo oxponoiicc, so 
that a ratiQiialistic factor was also introduced 
In tho nine tee nth century, Herbert Spciiecr 
attempted o concUintion of empiricism aiul 
rationalism on qmto a ditTorcnl basis. lie hckl 


that HpucD and limo, cnusalion and coTtnin 
moial Ijcliefa, arc a prion for the individual, 
hut that theao rational intuitions can bo 
Bliown, ou grounds of DvolnUonaTy sDienec, 
lo be tire consolidated nccumulalcd reaiilta of 
rneial expcrionco. 

In its luorcpoimlnr viaage, rnUonallsm atanih 
for rolmneo upon loasoii aa distinct from faith. 
This meaning of tlio term goes back Lo certain 
teiideucics lo catioualizo Chriatian theology 
found in medieval iihiloHophy; bub Lho special 
vogue of tho conception dates from tho con- 
trovoivsy hoLwcon the dciatic uphoUlcTa of 
natural icligioii in the ciglUconth century and 
tlioir orthodox opponents who uphold the 
claims of sup crunLur ally revealed religion, 
including miracles . In this particular sense 
of llio term, rationalism, ompiricism itself was 
rationalistic, at least in its moic cuu'out 
forma On the other hand, tlioio arc a few 
types of empiricism which admit, on grounds of 
cxpoiicncQ, a mystical factor, and such empiri- 
cifims aro allied with doctrinca of fnith ns an 
i ns tru incut alily of knowledge Contemporary 
diacuHsion ovinccs toiidoncic'i to use tlio term 
rationalism in a third aonap, nnmoly, lo donolo 
theories which conceive oxporionco to bo 
purely intellectual or cognitive m characLoi, 
mid which reduoo amptions and volitiona to 
combinations of cognitive clomoutB or pro- 
cesses. IntcHcoLualisin, as distinct fioni vol- 
untarism, would acoin, liowovrij to be a bettor 
term foi this meaning J. D 

RATKE (RATICHIUS), W OLEG AN G 
(1571-l(iaC). — One of the pjoncers of niodorii 
pedagogy, was born abWilstcr, a small town in 
lloletnm, and received hi a general cducadon 
at the Johanncuin 111 Hamburg Ho then 
Btiulied thcologv at Lho uiuvoraity of Rostock, 
Avithoiit, however, attaining any aendomiL 
degioG, From IflflO to 1003 he lived in liia 
home town, engaged iii the study of languages, 
pari-iouiaTly of llobrow O^Yb\g to hia inabil- 
ity to speak m public, ho had given u]) tlio 
idea of becoming a minister and turned^ his 
attention io a leform of education, capecmlly 
with rogaid lo lho instruction in languages 
lie went to Holland, and, na a private teacher 
m Amatordaiu (1603-1610), ho fust made a. 
praclicftl application of his ideas of teaching 
langiiaffcs. He put lilfi plan.s for a icforin of 
ctUicalion before Priiico Maurice of 0 range j 
tiio Stftdlioldcr of lho United Nctlioriniulaj 
who was willing to have the new method tried, 
but only iu the iusLi'iicLiQii of Tiatiu. Thia did 
not satisfy llalke, and he Hiorcfore 1 elm nod 
Lo Germany, wlwro, in 1012, ho piesonLcd hia 
plnus to the Gorman princaa ftsaomblcd aL iho 
Iinpeiiftl Diet at Frankfort. Ilia ideas em- 
braced not only a reform in tho teaching of 
languages, but also tho replacing of Latin ns 
the medium of higher education by tho vci- 
naculftr, and the bringing about of unity 
throughout Gorinany IIo succeeded in intei- 
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osting Duke Erncsb of Saxc-Woimar, Iho 
Land grave oJ Hcaso, nnd other princes, n& well 
ns in gaining the approval of Lho univci'flilica 
ol Ciiesgen and Jona 'Pwo profcssoia of Gies- 
sen, Tlolwig and Juiigo (q v.), even gave up Lhaii 
positions to devote thctnsoives entirely to tho 
writing of textbooka in acconlnnco with 
ilalke^s idena, When, in 1614, ho was cnilcil 
to Augsburg, both of thorn followed him to 
nssial in the rcfonnalion of thdt achool syslem. 
I'lioy, na well na ofclioi collnbovatorH of Itatkoi 
wore bound to socrccy with regard to hiB 
methods nn<l had to promise not to publish 
anything about lliem without his conuDul- 
The Augaburg oxporiinent. followed by otliora 
in Co then (1618-1620) and Magdeb-urg (LC20- 
1Q22), failed. Tlicso failures wore due partly 
lo Bcclarmn controversios, partly ulao to the 
personality of Ratke, wlio Incked tact and or- 
ganizing ability, but most of siW to the novelty 
and greatness of his plans, which needed time 
and the tYaining of a now genovation of 
fccacliors to bring them to rriiiLioii 

He rcinainDd, however, active in the proinul- 
gabion of hia piinciplcs Lo the end of lus life. 
Ilo had a powerful and steadfast pioteclor m 
Countess Anna Sophie of Schwarzbuig, who 
Look Hebrew Icsaona from him nod iulncatcd 
the great Swedish Chancellor Oxciistieina in 
bia behalf, Raike wna wdling to enter into 
Swcdisli service, but a fltiohc of pnralyiis, in 
1033, which deprived huii of the uflo of hia 
longue and light hand, made this inipossiblo 
He died at Erfurt h\ 1035. 

Wlulo the direct pracLfcal success of Ralkc'a 
bfc work Was small, and wlnle it over- 
shadowed by tlie gi'oatoi work of Comeinua 
(9 u ), great Cl edit is duo to bun foi first cmin- 
oiafcing some of the fiiiidamontal piiiiciplra of 
modcru education Chief among these aie the 
principles that ovcrythiiig should bo done in 
its natural ovdci ov in the course of nature, 
nnd tliat ono thing ahoulcl be maaLcied at a 
lime Other ideas of his, important as icCoiina- 
tory influences and us peiinaneiifc truths, may 
be enumerated as follows : each thing should hie 
often repeated, cvciy thing first m the mother 
tongue, everything without compulsion, noth- 
ing to be learned by rote; mutual conformity 
in all things e. comp ai at We grammaUcal 
fitudy of the languages); fust the thing ilKolf, 
and afterward the explanation of the thing; 
all things through experience and investiga- 
tion or expel imcut. The last of tlicse containa 
the cflacntiala of the Baconian ref onus; tlio 
next to the last, lho csacutiala of the Pcataloz- 
ziaii icformw;^ all of them arc foreshadowinga 
of lho Coinoniau rcfarnis. E, 

Rcferencea: — 

Adamson, J IV. Piffnecra cf Moihriii I?rfiic«liort. 
(Cdmbndfle, 1005) 

CAflJiATlD, 11, Geriiiun Tt^uhera and ^ditcafora, 
(Hartford, IH/B) 

Cn/siiEa, ou te OhartaCani^iria ilnna 

I Ecole, (hnycaui, 1000 ) 


MowaoE, I’ JUaforu oJ ICdncalion (Now York. 

lOOO.) ' 

Quick, II. lidxicQlional Hf/firmcfa, (Now York 
IhOO.) 

Hung, SV JJiicylvIi>]'*nIiarfica ffandluch dcr Vndagog^},:, 
e,v Wot/oaua Jlatic. 

VoQT, CJ \Ye\fu^na Hatichiasy ihr Kortfrtntfer dca 
Ariioa 6’oMicfiiiM 111 Die Slnaaiker dcr 
Vol. XVII. (hiRiiftciiBnlzn, IBOl.) 

RAUHE HAUS, DAS — • A jiivcinlc reform- 
atory CfaLabiihhed at Uorn, near llninburg, iu 
1833 by J. II. Wichci’ii (n.v ) for lho vagrant 
ond vioioLih cWiidn'n of UiiinbuvR, Webern 
organized it on Llio faiiiily or '^coLtago^' 
principle with from IwoWo to sixlcon boy a or 
glila ill a family They ivoie placed in cimrge 
□f '^Brothcis" or Bis Lera," who wore Lo net 
afl coiiatant coinpninoiia of the young pcojilc. 
They were given an ludiia trial cilucnVion. In 
1852 there was added a boaiding acliool, now 
rcDoguizetl as a Kcol Beboul for uninanagcablii 
boyfl of better fiiiiiilica, Tlio flyatcni of the 
Rauhe liana huH been copied clgcwiicYC in 
Germany, and fioin the " Jlrothoia " liavo 
gone for ill in any who jiavc taken part in the 
woik of piiqon rcfoim and othci philnutJiropic 
ICBGUC work 

RofflronccB; — 

DAUN\iia, If American Journal of liducaiion, Vol. 
in, JIM ij IT 

tVlciiuiN, J Pna /inu/ic //min uiul (lie ilrljcilfl/c Wtr tier 
iJiilrhr (lea liauhin Ilauaia (llnnihiirg, 18KI ) 
WicJiLiiN, J 1) J, li yrit/irr« u/jd (iiv Jirfi(\crai\a{i\U 
rlrii J(ai;^rii Ihiifffiji, (lliiiiihiiig. IHUJ ) 

^ViGiifnN, J rr J)(ta lini(h(i /fans, sciuc Kimkr iiiui 
/jriMci' (Ilumliiui;, Ihtil i 

RAUMER, KARL GEORG VON (17R3- 
18G6) — CSmiian iiiiiKiialopiHt nnd liiflloiian 
of education, was horn at Whrlitz, ueai Dessau, 
in the diicJiy of Anhalt, and icccivcd his 
GdiiciiLkm, toRCtlwr with his brotlicv, Lho 
ramoiia histoiinn Erkidiich von llanincr, at Ihc 
Joachiin^^thal gymuaauim lu R'^rlui In 1801 
ho entered Ihc Univcruily of GdtLmgcn to 
study law, hut he also alLendcd lee Lines ou 
mathcmalica and binlogy, and in 1803 be went 
Lo the University of Ilallc, and afloiwmds 
to lho Mining Acaclciny at Freiberg, where lie 
received much iuBpiratiQn fiom the great 
geologist Werner Ilaving dcLcnnincd to de- 
vote hiiuaclC Lo the scicncea of mmerahigy and 
geology, he went to Pans (1808-JSOD) in order 
Lo study tlio magiuficeut acicutiric collcotioim 
which could be found in the Pans iiuiscuins 
IndnencGd by Fichte's (q^y.) Addiesm to Uiq 
( rcnnaii Italian and Lho woilca of Pcstalozzi, 
Rautner came to the conclusion that Lbe sal- 
vntion of Gcinmny cniild bn alLaiund oiil^ 
by the education of the ^mopLo, and that iL 
was his duty to devote In ms elf Lo this task 
Ilo left Paiifi and wont to Yvorduu to make a 
thorough study of Pcstnlozzi'fl principles mul 
moblioda. Dissaliaficd with the conditiona 
he found thcic, ho robiirncd after a few montlifl 
to Germany and published hia first work. 
f?eoi 7 nofih' 8 c/ie Fragmenic (1810), whicli gaineci 
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for him tJic piofcahorship of iiiiuomlogy in the 
(JinvGimty of Di'OHlaU (1811). At tho hogin- 
nmR of the War of LiheiaLioii he vohiiUaiily 
entered the army and look pail in the UalUe 
of Leipzig the' fthlc of ChiciibPiian. After 
Uic will Uc reUirnc'd to Breslau, hut hiB dciuo- 
cratin ideas, cfl[)(?eially his connection with the 
''Tui’iierH/' biought him into roiiflirL uilli llio 
government, ho t hut Ik* Hist, in 1819, le moved 
to tlio Univoiiiity of Hallo, and finally in 1823 
resigned hlw pi ofeHsoirthip.^ Ho now heeamo 
a toaclici’j and latei the nriiiciiial, of n piivato 
flchool in Nui'ciniierg, whero no also founded 
an institution for (hdiiKiuciit boys. In 1827 lie 
ictinlcTed Iho public Bci'vicc, liciiiR appointed 
professor of inineralogy in the University of 
EilingoUj Uavaria. In this position he ic- 
inainnd uiilil liis death. In addilion to his 
regular duties, both at Halle and at Eilangcn, 
lie delivered locLure.s on jicilagogy, the out- 
giowLh of will oil wa.s his lieHcJnckle dcr P&da- 
gogil voni Wicdcraiijbhihcn klnsmchet A^ludieji 
fcis anf unnerc Zcit {flislory oj Pcdugogy from 
Ihc rcuiufil 0/ cfa.'^.ucfil fcni niiig (fou’ii to oiir 
Uinc), The fiisL and M'coiid vohimcfl appeared 
in lS‘i3, tliG tUinl lu 1817^ the fouiUi in JS/i-o, 
a recent cchtioii was published in Langeiisalza 
in 1807. Tiic woik has boeii made familiar 
to Ainri'ican leadei.s through tninslnfion in 
Barimid's American Journal of Hducaiwn> 

P. M 

Eeforoncoa, — 

nACSAiU), 11 iLiupticflii JflUprwJ of £rfucaJiiJn,, Vol, 
IV, i>|> 

Kurt von Iiuuhier’n Lebcn^ von ihiU nclbab crzlllilL 

\\m.) 

RAUMER, KARL OTTO VON (1805-1859). 
— rruH.'iiiui ^IinisLer of EducfUion, born at 
Staigaid 111 Poiiieraiiia, attended the gvin- 
II asm in of S Let tin, and studied jiirlspuidcnco 
at the iihivci.sitie.s of ChUtingen and Berlin, 
lie entered Llie Prussian admniisir alive service, 
wliere, in 18 15, ho rose to the position of Rcgm^ 
un[^«pvflfjidciif BeiUR kiui\YU as a luau of the 
Btriotc.st conservative piiiiriple.s, ho was called 
as ^IinibLei of Education into the icncLionaiy 
government foiiiied by Mantcu/Tel in 1850. 
TJioic it was ills chief olijecL to countciacL 
the libcLal tendencies of the Prussian scliool- 
inasters, winch had become prominent in the 
revolutionary nio Yemenis of the year 1848. 
He issued the famou.H Ucgulaiiue (school jegu- 
latioiw) of 1854, through wliich the prep ar alio u 
of teaclieis and Iho com ho of study of Mic 
cl 0 me lit ary hg bools was res trie tod to a mini- 
mu in. In conRoquencd of the opposition 
aroused liy llicsc mcnsnre.s, he I'csigncd in 
1853 F, M. 

RAY, JOSEPH (1R07-1857) — Author of 
matliomaticnl loxlbooks; oducalcd at the Ohio 
University, lie was instructor in secondary 
flchoola in Ohio and piincipnl of the Woodward 
High School at C'inriiinati ITc was the author 
□f inimoi'oua aiitlimctics, algebras, and other 


malheiUftLicnl school books, Eiom 1854 to 
1857 he WAS editor of the Ohio School Journal. 

W. S M. 

RAYMOND, JOHN HOWARD (18U- 
187S). — Sccoiul pieaidenl of Ynssav Collope 
(fle); gradiialeif fioin Union College in 
1832. Ho aLufhed law and was admit Led tu 
the bar, but noycr practiced. Latei he studied 
theology. He wna professor at Madison 
Univciaity (1840-1850) and tlic University 
of Koclicster (1850-1855) He was preaidciiL 
of the Biooklyji Polylcclinic Institute (1855^ 
1805) and of Vns&ar College (1805-1878)- 
IIc was the author of vaiioua ]>OLpera on educa- 
tional subjects. W. S M. 

REACTION. — ScQ Reaction Expeiu- 

MENTS. 

REACTION EXPERIMENTS — By a re- 
action is meant the icaponse to an external 
stimulus by means of a movement A icactioii 
e\pe\imcut consists in some type of contiol 
of the conditions under which the response is 
made. Eollowiiifi a broad clavSBifiGEilion, wc 
may diatiiiKUish tlirco uses that liave been 
made of lliu cxperiinciit. 

Measurement of Reaction — TJie problem 
of nienfmicniciitlinsiu general Lnkcii foiii formfl, 
(rt) The time icquired to icspond to a sensory 
stimulus by means of a inovcmenb has bcoii 
dctcvnnncil Thia. the earliest form of liio 
exjicrinicnt, wn^j clcviacd by the nstronomeia 
in tho otloit to diacuvci' why U\cu' vccQidt^ of LUq 
traiiHit of a star did not agree from obseivcr 
to observer It is charac tent, lie of Ihc 
period ranging from ilic disniibsnl of Kinnc- 
brook bj^ the astronomer royal (Mn-sliclync), 
1700, to ahaiib 1850, when Ilelinholt?, dis- 
co vcicd a method of mea,siiring the velocity 
of a novYC cuivcnt. DMiing tins period not 
only were the dilTcrenccs in the reaction time 
of (liftcieut ohservcia iccaidcd, hut some 
attempt was made to find out upon what 
those dilTorencca depend. (Sco Sanfoid, Bibli- 
ography of pciHOiml equation,” ^t/ncr Jour, 
of Psychol , 1888, II, pp 124-430 ) (b) Tho 

velocity of the nerve cuiiGnb has been eati- 
inalcd. The method, ml reduced by Helm- 
holtz and improved by and others, 

coiiSLsts in exorcising a muscle with a long 
fiiroLch of nerve attached, and couuccLing the 
muscle with a lever, so that ils contiactioiia 
nic loglsbcietl upon a quickly moving surface. 
By clectncnl sLinmlntioii of tlic nerve at poiiiia 
near to and far from tho miiacio, two ciirvea 
arc obtained, the latter of which is louml to 
begin a tiific later than the former, A tuning 
fork, wriling ila vibvationB beneath these 
records, shows how much later tho second con- 
traction began than the tivat. The rate, for 
both motoi and sensory nerves in man, ig 
commonly estimated nt about 30 m. per 
second, Dollcy and Cat tell (1804)^ liowever, 
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think it is much greater (c) The time accoiiiiL of the facfcois tliafc in/liiciicc the simple 
required for a sense organ to respond to its I'caction Poi the factoia Ihal influcnco the 
stimulus, or the iiicrtiii of the sense orgnii," reaction compliented by the acklilion of one 
iina been measured. Attempts have been or move inentid fiincLiona, see J Jablrow, 
n\ndft iv\ vibiqu to dctcnmtio this interval foi' The Time Uelatioiis of Menial P/i 0101110 in, 
both coloiecl and colojlesa light by Exncr, 1990, and IC. Fneke, Biol, Ccniialbl, 18S9, 
Piuckc, Kunkcl, Diiri, and others, Work Vol. VIII, 073; 18S9, Vol. IX, np. 234, 437, d07. 
which might be cojisidercd na falling unclci («) Tho Kind of slivnilua and Ihc sense oigan 
the same head has been done in audition, for sZmTilatefl, (iJincG tlic time required for Die 
both tone and noise, ami in pvcsam’C, Time dilTcienL senee orgnuB to rcHpoiid to Btinuila- 
of movement is excluded Iiom theao rcaultg, tion vanes, we sliould expect a coricapondlng 
nnd tliQ methods arc so arranged as to limit venation in the rcaclion time. Jnslvow aver- 
the intcivnl, as closely aa possible, to the time ages the results rcpoi'Led by a large iiinnlier of 
elapsing from beginning of cxcilaLion to max- cxpenmontcis, and finds iho lime foi hearing, 
mum of aenaation (d) The time required 139i7; for pressure, 148(T, and [or vision, ISBd-. 
fov the exercise of Biinplc mental ruuctioiia Vintgchgau and Steiinich i apart the Lime for 
lias been estimated The dctcinn nation is pressure on various paita ol tho bend, lOOtr; 
based upon the prinoiplc that, if the time of for cold, 135fr[ and for waimth, 14Gtr, Similar 
fiimplo icaetjon for a given obaerver is known, vnluca for van oils poinla on the hand aic 121o-, 
a roiigii esliiimtc of the time lequircd foi tho 189tr, nnd 200o'. GoUischoidcr made tho 
exercise of Bimplc mental functions may he difference m time fov waniith cvnd coUl still 
obtained by taking the reaction time when greater Moblcnbaucr fiiida the icactioii time 
these fuiicLion.s arc .supcmcldcd, and conipaiiiig to amcU to average nliont SOOo- Iltinig- 

tho icsult with tile simple reaction time schinicd finds for tnslc on the tip of tire loiigiio 

ti notion and choice, limited and unVimitcd values langing, foi difTcrciib observers, from 
nsaociaLion, ami compnnsnn, are examplca 182(r to 300tj. On the back of the ioriBUo the 
of the iiimplo mental Cunotiona that have been tune I'iloiigci It is lougcat foi liiUcv, shortest 
etiuliod. Roaotioii'j involving distinction and for salt, nnd about equal foi sweet niul soiir, 
choice were first used by Dondcia jiiul Ina Exncr lends to elediic stimulation on iho 
pupils, 1805-1 SC7 White and red lightg woio back of tlic Imnd in 132tr, on Ijic forehead in 
used as sLiinnii, and the observer ivna icquiird I37o-, and on the foot in 175cr. Witlich rends 
tOYcact to the one light with tho light cviul to to aUmulus on tho hack of the liugov in less 
the other with tlio left hand In later oxperi- time than on the front. Hall nud von Kuca 
menta at beiiipta have been made to get separate find a longer reaction Lime for the poriphrial 
time-vnluca for distinction and choice This than for tlio central retina High tones are 
]fl (lone by comp an ng bhc I't'Siilis of oxperi- rcaetod to more (|[uicldy than low tones, (h) 
niont'i of the Donilci.-^ type with ihc rijaiilts InZontdly 0/ Ihc slimtdus Exaei and KuiiIidI 
of cxpoiimcnbs involving a diaiinctiou botweeu have fomul that the time iciquued for a Reuse 
a senes of stimuli but no choice aa to the type oigiiii to respond to ith stiinulnlion docienscs 
of reacting mo vemont An cxainplo of limited with increase in inloiisity of the fltimiilua. 
association Is found in the fliniplc qiiosLion and Corrcf,ptuuhngly, Iho leacLion time lias been 
anawer. Here nothing but simple lemeinbcr- found to decrensr with increase in the intensity 
lug IB involved, and the association la limited of the atlmviUis. Wiuull obtained i\m lesult^ 
by the nature of tlic quest ion The iinlimilud m the ca.sc of sound sLiiuuU, Evner, iu that of 
assQCiatiQii 1ms been more fioqncnlly investi- light aLimuli; and Heigeraiid Cntlcll for light, 
gated Lhan the limited. The obscrvci is given clectrical-cutfuicoua, and sound slnnuli In 
a word, and ia required tci loporb iho first reactions to tho liiniiial intensity of varioua 
WQvd tl\c\.i comes into hia mind in asaociftlion son^e siimuii, Wundt obtained an npproxi- 
with it. In both of these cjiijGS of association, matcly constant result, (c) A/ode 0/ TEoebon 
the "pure as.sociatio]i time is reclconcd a.s The time viiries with tho type of reacting 
the total time minus the sum of the simple movement. Miiiistcibcrg, i one ting willi four 
i(*action lime and the time required to repoit fmger.s, found that at fiiat the thunih and little 
tiiowovd. The voactiom involving coi 117)011 soil finger responded less quickly than tho others; 
have usually taken th(5 form of question and practice, ho-wevcv, Ycdueed the dilTmcuco 
aiiswei, the answci lequiriiig some C()mpnri.son to a muiiiumm FM ve ports that the fingeis 
of a greafor 01 Id.ss degree of comiiloxity It is cxecuLing tlio atrongcfll moveincnta give Lho 
obvioua from the foregoing that Ihc vaiiationa shQrlo.st leaction tinirH, ViiiLscligaii and Cat- 
that can be given to thia form of the icacLion tell allow that 1 cadi on h by the fingi^ia arc 
expel linen b arc very luuncreua Work has quicker than by the voice, ‘ He suIIb have been 
aoiitiiiiicd fioin the cxpcriincnta of Doiulcia obtained, also, 'which seem to show that inovc- 
to the present tiino It seems to liayc 1 cached incuts lunde by the right side of the body arc 
its ciilmi nation, liowcvcr, in the late aovontica quicker tlinii those by the left These rcfliilta, 
and tlm rally oigh lies of the last century liowcvei, ennnob bo considered uniform 

The Factors that Influence Reaction Time. Sm’itli, and Judd and McAllister liavc proved 
— tSpiK^c will be taken licve only fov the briefest tivnt the reacting inovrinent is not aiu^i^le. 
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Sometimes an antagonistic movemcnb, somc- 
bimet] a paiLial icaatioiij sudden or gradual, 
precedes tlic true reaction (d) Afle of the 
ohseruer Pinet has shown thnfc clnldrcu from 
three nntl one half to seven years react more 
alowly than atlnlts. Thu very old aho react 
more slowly than those in the priino of life 
(c) 'ifVic nicntai nud p/iysicrd candid ion of 
the observer. Obcistciiioi, Viiitseligau, Gold- 
achcldcv, and otlicrs find that lueiUid and 
physic nl fatigue, worry, or slight iiulispoailioii, 
causes ivn incioaao of thirty to foity o- in 
reaction tune. Fatigue induced by the ovpcii- 
inent itself is also of offcct. With a siiuplo 
natural reaction Cattoll has alvown, however, 
that fatigue la vciy alow to appear Tho 
ofTect cornea, apparently, as n difficulty in 
conceutiating upon the experiment, Tho 
time of icaction is lengthened, but the influence 
ig manifested chiefly as an incjcasc in the mean 
variation of the result a (f) Piactice. ThcolTecfc 
clcponds to a coiisidornblo degree upon tho 
mode of reaction The inflticucG is stiongost 
rvL first, and decreases as the mode of roaction 
19 learncih Cattcll finds that, Avlioii the 
movement is once thorouglily learned, a lest 
of thiGc mouths does not affect vcaGliou time 
Trautscholdfc, howcvci, asserts that n slight 
mcYcnsc m rciicliou time maiks the begiumug 
of each clay's work. Wundt lays stress upon 
the necesaity of innxiinaV pracliae for the doicr- 
nunaUoii of rcpiosentaCivo values and their 
variahiUly. AlechKicfT findt n great i eduction 
as a result of practice in the fiimple rcnc lions, 
flciiaory and motor, to light; and lloigmann, 
in those to fioimd. (e) Volnnlary direction 
of alienlioii. When at ten Li on is directed 
to tlio Boiiflc imprcfl.sion, the reliction Lime is 
found to bo loiigrr than when it is dirccLed 
to the movement The fiist type of reac- 
tion is called the " sonsory '' rcnclioii, the 
BGCoiid the motor ” rcnctiou. Lange showed 
tlint the time required for the sensory re- 
nctiou to au auditory Lmpi’cssiou avciages 
227tr, moioi 123or; Lo a visual impicfasion, 
sensory 29Q(r, moLot 113ir, to a IncUle impvea- 
sion, sensory 213ir, moloi lOSo-. Tins difj 
fcrencc, however, is heUtviul to be extyomo by 
Minis torliorg, Martins, and Dwclshauvcia. 
The motor type of reaction has the smaUcr 
mean variation Differences in rohult arc no 
doubt due, ill part, to the difiiciilty in niiiin- 
tainnig tlio conatiincy of Uie type of leaclioii, 
there seoina to ben tciulouey, vaiying with imVi- 
vidiial reacfcoia, foi the sensory Lp pass over 
into tile 1110 Lor typo. Tho individual di (Ter- 
ences found since tho days of Ucascl may also 
be due, in pari, to n natural tendency lo diiccb 
the aLLciiLioii in tho one way or Lho other, 
(/i) 77ie ndioji of driigft and the injlncncc of 
Tiicufiit ftnii nerwons disordcis. Exiict found 
that wine dccreaaca the icaotion tune; Vmt,s- 
chgau and Dictl, that boITec dccrcnacB and 
inorphium in creases the reaction time. Kiac- 
polin and Orchunsky affirm that alcohol 

VOIj V — I 


decreases the icaction time foi a short period, 
and then iiici eases it for a long period A 
change in tlic icncLioii time of the insane has 
frequently been obseivcd, nielaneholia prob- 
ably lengthens, inanm shortens, the rencLioii 
time In general paraly.sis, Obcistclncr finds 
Ji lapid increase from iiiripJCiiL to advanced 
Btages of UiG discus'' IlnU jias found a 
marked dccrcaso in hypnosis, buL this result 
has nnl bpon corvobovivtcd by otherfi 

Applications — TJio cxiici’iinenb has been 
uacil for tho study of the action of CDUScioiiancsa 
under laboi atory condi lions This application 
of the oxp 01 111 10 III was suggeated by ICul])0, and 
has been indoiicd by Wundt, Titclicner, and 
olhms Tho cxpeMincnb may lake many 
forms; lho coiiscioua antecedents and con- 
ooiiiUuiit.s of moveiriont may be stiuhod iiiulor 
a wide lange of coiuliliona; coi relations may 
be made between tlic force, rapidity, extent, 
etc , of movement and its conscious niitccu- 
dciits and concomitants, the mean vaiiation 
and the time of movement may he atudiod in 
1 elation to viuia Lions m the antecodent of the 
mo VC me ut; luul so ou, 

The reaction eKpcrimoiit has also served 
mHccllauccm^^ purposes. For example, Cattell 
has used It as a moans of estnnaLmg the dif- 
fei cnees between the rutenaity of aensniiona; 
Mfimsterljcrg and Hush, foi dolenniiiiiig tlio 
jU8t noticcnhle ilifferouDO of iniensHy; aiul 
Ilciiiiioii, foi testing ctilor sensitivity It 
has besides been applied iii IciiLs of school 
childron, in testa of cfficioiicy, and In Lcats of 
criminals^ Hie men tally deianged, and Llio 
lower iiuiinals At Hie present time, two 
S|)GGific applications fire in Llie forefionb of 
discusaion. Tlio aanoeiation re net ion, and 
derivative, s fiom it, have been employed by 
Kiilpc^ and tlio Wllr'-iburg hcliool for Lhc 
analysis of tho pioee.sses of Lhought, anrl Imvo 
led Lo the diacovciy of an alleged " tliought 
element of consciousness In a very dif- 
f crept way, the pimuo ns^iocitvUun rencUou ia 
turned to account by Jung and the J^iiiich school 
for the diacoYcvy of emotive enmplcxcB ” 
in tho minds of thoir rcacLor.H, an unusually 
long rcaciion time to a auggcallvc word la 
taken as the symptom of an emotive di.^- 
tiirbanco 'which may, c.p., betray complicity 
in a ciimo C. 13, F and F. B T. 

Rcforoncog : — 

llAi.nvfiN, J M. Dififioiiarv of PridodO])/iu aii'/ P&y- 
chotaoUt Vol II, pt IJ, i)i>. 1 1^6-1 IJH 
Judd, C It Lnht/raiori/ 12{j\niin\o}U o/ Psi/chohe^eai 
Krpcnnicnla, (Now Yorlc, 1007.) 

TiTt'iifiNhii, E II. hJr})en}iiciiltil rBj/choloniJ, (Now 
Yolk, lOUri ) 

Wundt, W Ouflincs of Psi/chohiri/, (New York, 1002.) 

REACTION TIME,— See Hkaction Ex- 

I»EliaMENT3. 

READING — See LiTUuATunii, 01111/- 
DiiBN'a, LiTEiiATunE, English; nlao Compo- 
bition; NuiiaBUY Ruxmes, etc, 
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READING, CHILDBEN’S. — Seo Liteh- 

ATUHBj CiIIIvDHEn's 

READING CIRCLES. — Aa found in 
the Urn ted Stfltea theae arc of tlireo kinds; 
(1) tlioac of tJic Ghftutaiiqua type, ojjoii iiaiially 
to any adult; (2) those intended prinmYily for 
public school tonchcTa, and (3) those intended 
ni'imttiily foi publia fichool pupils. The fii'st 
fonn Imfl bcou fully U'catccI elsewhere (See 
ClIAUT^UQirA kfOVEMENT.) 

Teachers' Reading Circles — The teachers' 
teading eiiclo idea ia an adapiation of thtt 
ChautaaquEuidea to the needs of publio school 
teachers. In 1878 the Cliautauqiia Society fins I 
provided courses foi public school toacliria, 
and that aamo ycai fcho Olmutauqun 
Litornry and Sciontihc Cirelo was organized 
III IB 82 a paper, read befoio the Ohio State 
Teachers* Association, suggested tlje applica- 
tion of the Chautauqua idea to tho improve- 
ment of teachora iii service, and by tlic teachers 
themselves^ and in 1883 the fust ToachoTB' 
llcading Cvrclo waa organized, in Ohio. The 
Indiana State TcacJicra* Association pro- 
vided for tho organ! iJation of a similar circle in 
1883, and tJio movement hns since sprend 
almost all over tho TJnitod States Thiity- 
Bcvcn states now have aueh orgauiaalions. 
nearly one half of which imvc been orgDiUBcd 
since 1900 In most of tho atatoa the State 
Tcacliors' Association hns been the active ngciib 
111 oigaiiizing and pcifccting the leading 
cirolca, though in a few s lutes Lhu rend' 
mg ciuelft hftja bcftu adovilccl hy tlm atmte and 
is under the conliol of Uio state cdueational 
authorities. In twenty-seven states tlic work 
done in tlic leading oiroles counts as a part of 
the work for a beachors' certificrLto, In a mim- 
her of the ciielca, courses of I’cading and study 
covoring two or three years aic laid out, niul 
diplomna are granted by the circles to those 
who complete them. Three oi four hooka 
are usually adopted foi rcacling and study each 
year, helpful outlines aio issued, ftnd fie* 
qucutly the work done w dLsenased at tho 
towns hip or county institutca. For many 
years tJic books adopted were laigely hi. s tori cal, 
iitciary, or cultural in type, hut within recenb 
years tbeio has been a marked tendeiicy to 
adopt books of il highci piofeiv'iional grade, 
The different circles have rendciod an im- 
portant SCI vice, particularly to tho uiitraiaed 
rural tcaclier, and with the changing char- 
acter of the work in recent yea is they will 
doLilitlcaa coutiiuio to Yciider much vaUvahlo 
sorviec. fSco TciCiiBnti, Tuainino of, Inbti- 

TUTEH.) 

Pupils’ Reading Circles — These nrc a 
later devidopinonl of llio tnichors’ reading 
circle idea ^tost of the sUtes having 
teacliCL'a' reading circles havo also do v eloped 
similar reading circles for the pupils m tho 
olomeahary schools, These me usually iindor 
tho aaine iminagomonb and control as fcho 


circles for tcnchors. Tho books sole r led for 
the p\ipih arc divided into a luunheY of grades, 
suited to the needs of piipilH of difTorcat ages, 
and usually beginning witli the pupils in the 
third or fourth grade. Tjio books nro on salo 
to nuy pupils desiring lo have their own 
copies, and a aufficicut number of sots is pur- 
ehavSea la aupply each HehaoUoom with quo 
or nioio of the hoolj'i Tho pupil a are then, 
iiuluccci, by various moann, to rmil these 
hooka each year To oslnblisli early the hahjt 
of Teading good books is logarded ns ouo of the 
most importaat auuH of Lho work, aiul Ihe 
resulls 111 gonoral hnvn bcou very good. This 
branch of tho work is also likely lo bo oxpaiulcd 
more in tho future, E. P, 0 

Foi Eiiglaiidj SCO National IIoMr: IIkadivo 
Union. 

HelBienceS' — 

Jques, L, II. TpftcUcTB* Rending Citclnij in ProD, 

E A, IB06. j> 170. 

Hcpl Siiiifc Piibl inalr, Inchnnn Tlio Iiuhona 
Teachers' and Uio Young Peonies’ UciuUnR Circles, 
m Bien Rejit , 1002, ii 4di Tiicnninl alalGnicnt 
in Huhscmicpit reijorta 

ItuUDiflBii, \v C Agencies {or iho Imyroventent of 
Tcacherd in i5icn/icc U« M, Ihir, Educ,, fJiii/£hri| 
No 3, l«ll 

IT. S, Pur Educ., Hep Com. Ed , 1887-1888, ])|), 
I050'I074. 

READING, HYGIENE OF. — Tho spocial 
hygienic aspects of reading may bo slated very 
briefly. Foiii tjiiug.s am to be cspocinlly 
considoiedi (1) reading in rolalien lo the 
voice; (2) loiuluig in rolfvtion lo Vhn oyc; 
1^31 imdiuft lu tQlaUuu is\ paaturo, , (d) veadUig 
ill ro I a lion to the mental Jiabits fonned 

(1) flaading m lielalion to i/io Voice. — Oial 
reading from tho hygiotiio point of view may 
be looked upon aa a spocml form of gym nna lies, 
and nil tho well accepted rulei iii rogtvvcl to the 
oKcrciao of niiy pliyhicnl organ — udaptatioii 
to tho physiological stage of dovelppmont 
care for regular oxerciHC, and cm o to avoid 
ovciBtrnm — aro to be coiisidoicd. More 
coucietely the rules aio much the &amo a a for 
tho hygiouQ of tho voico lu geuaral, and special 
care ahoiikl bo taken foi proper hrcatliing, 
to avoid sponking too loud, stammoriiig, sLiit- 
toring, and 11 m like. Such neiiiofies seniii 
liable lo be caused by prom at nrc exorcise in 
the more complex vocal acquisi lion's 13 r 
Ilarfcuell found a gioat iiirrcaHC in tho nirnibcr 
of cnaes of sUittorcrs dining tlio fiisL yeais of 
the school work, wlioii the cnrly lessons in read- 
ing fire being given Such diifccl.s aro of Lcii due 
appnieuUy toimpropni lucthodBof lUHLiuelion 

(2) ^ Heading in Relation lo tha fi’i/c, — Tho 
QRlivilv of tho eye in leading lui.s been coii- 
mdered abovo, but it is important Hint special 
caiQ alunild bo taken to avoid rill injuriou.g 
conditions Tho well nr cop led nilcs for tho 
hygicuo of Um cyo ahoiiUl he observed, ami. ns 
rcgaids reading, especially tho following riiios . 
(fi) A pi op or poatiii'o, wiili head elect, should 
bo iiisisled upon; and suitable sonts and desks 
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nrc nc'ccasfiry {b) Tlic book should ho hold 
at ft cliatftnpc of at lonat Lwohu iiichc.s from tho 
eyes, (c) The nifllniolion should bo so divddoil 
ihnt tUfi eyt''! used conUnuawfily but a Bhort 
tune for ncni work. In tho first years of Buliool 
liffl llio time alumhl not be loiiRci than fifLcon 
minuLcflp in tlio aclole.HoeiU years ml more 
than half 111! hour (d) There sliouhl be fre- 
qiicnl chariRO of tension by lookiiif? at di.slauL 
obioclH (See Eye.) 

The norms a« roKarth l(‘\tl>ooIts liave been 
fiiiminaiized by llio CoiiiinitLoe of the American 
Schoal Uyfiioue AHsoeialioii as foUnus: — 


(a) Tlio pnper bIiouIcI bo tinfilii^rd, free from fililno, 
and ojjftriiio 

(i) The eyr moves by n AurcPHsnm of luovomonli mul 
alo]]g, ftiitl a long buck ward hwitd lo die boninnmK of 
the iipitt lino. , . ^ . 

FnllRue is markedly itiercaaod Ijy tlio diflirulLy of 
tho biirkvvs\Td inovpii’H'nL auil of lornlmR Ihr* brnm- 
inng of tlic next linn if IIjo line ia loo Ioiir. Tim 
Tnnxinunn of Hnfi'Ly la 00 mm., and 00 min. lo 
ao mm. m boLlpr 

(c) Tim marKia ulionld ho HumpionL bp lliat the cyo, 
in lliQbALkwaril movnnoiiL, dnrg notaitiipiffoiT Uic pniirr; 
nnd Lhe iiiikt iriurmn Nlioiitd Im wlclo niiriuah ho lliut 
Llin Jimrr end of tlm line la not ohnearod by llin curvntiiro 


of Llie nftjjpr 

(d) Tim hizn nf the typn sbuuld br QS followii — 

1. Aduli’H Hldiuliirtl — (t) TJiP Ui'inlifc of the fimall 
kUcra ftUnukl In' I R mm (d) Thr-wnUh uf dm vcrlv- 
cnl Hlruko Hhoidd lio ,25 mm (m) Tlie Hpaee wiLhin 
tho IcUorw wliould bn 5 nun (lu) Tho siiiU’i' biiLuTon 
the IctlcrM bliDiild 1 m‘ 50 Lo 75 mm (b) Tim Aiiaro 
between Lho wunls Nhimhl Ijp 1 mm (iiv) The Irnrhns 


flhimid be 2 C inni 

2 Tlui slrtiidunh for rdiildren urn ua follows — 


A Fiml Urtnln. — (i) Tim ImigliL of tlio hiiitiH 
Icllrrs bIluuUI ho at least 2 0 inni., ivilli the oilier 


dlmciimotiH in jproiiorlinn (»r) Tlio width of llio \'or- 
tknl Hlrokr Hiiimht fm from .1 m. in 6 inm (ni) T'ho 
wUluu lUe h'Ltorrt hUouIcI lin from H Lo 0 mm. 
(id) Tlio Borirp hi'Lwpoii Lbii lolLora Hlunild bo nhoiit 
i mill, (b) Tlio Hpuon hetwci'n thn worda should ho 
about 3 mm (cO The loading Nlimild bn from diiim. 


tu 4 5 linn 

7J. For tho hcpond and third yoars dm standard may 
lie redimod uliehlly, hut thn jet tors flluinld nuL he less 
tlma 2 I1I1I1 111 jiPiiflit, and llin IciidiiLg Nlinutd hn d inni. 

C For Llio fourth year IkikIiL iiiid Ictichiig hIiouIcI 
not be k'ls Lhiiii 1 0 mni and 3 mm j rosppc lively. It 
would bo bcLtrr lo retain tho stnndurd of Lho fourth 


ycuT IhrouRh the sixth year* 


(3) Readiuo Relation lo Posture — A 
proper posUiic with head oroot is ncccssfiry 
lo inako reading liygi(!nie, and suitablo &enta 
and desks nrc necessary. The in me general 
ruins apply ns for jiostiiifj m t>thor sulijnnls of 
lUsLiTiclion, bill it i« (Wirablo that liabils of 
correcL iioslurc be developed during Hio yonra 
of srliool life so tlml an liygioiiic pobture imiy 
bo used ill home work as well na li» the hcIiooI. 
(Hne I)EHKti; WnmNu.) 

(4) RefuhjiQ in Relation to the Menial Ilabitu 
formed — Ah leading is Hiipijosed to bo nil 
esdontifil aenoniplishment for ciiUmo aurl .so 
largo ft part of snliool work is IjasciI upon icnd- 
ingj the inontal Iniblts forinod \n this scliolaslic 
occupation arc of gioaL imporLaiicc. Habits of 
atLcnliou, nf orderly associnlinii, of uLLcuUou 
to tlio esse II I ini and of ignoring lho iineiSLMitial 
details, liftbiLs of suitable nltorimtion of Avork 
and real, are all Bignificawt Reading be- 


comes, in iiiiich of our life to-flay and in case 
of many of our school cliiklronj disUiicily n 
Tico, and lb is at IcasL likely to bo iiijurioua 
if the 1 catling habit is fovmcd at too oniiy an 
ago. Moiso, Piosklniit TIall, Ihofoasor Patrick, 
ftud othcifi, maintain that a cliild should not 
learn lo rend before tho ngc of eight; and 
while poihapg no jmnn will conic from acquir- 
ing this acconiplishiiiont at an cailici ago, tho 
leading habit at least aUould bo poatpoued imbl 
later. Not only should tho cliild at Ihi.s oarly 
flge be engaged in spoiitaiicous inotoi aelivilics. 
play, simple forms of manual cucvcieefij aui 
the like, but oil lho othoi hand his oiganism is 
not nilaptod for the work of reading, especially 
as Ulsi oyea ate likely to be undov eloped , his 
arms too shoit to hold the book at the proper 
distance fioin lho eyes, and his res ])i rati oUj 
ciTculaVion, and digeslioii likely to bo inter- 
fered with by pioloiiged sedentary occupatlona, 
nnd the nsycliophyaic mechanism in goiieial la 
not fittcn for such Avork, W. H R. 

See Eye, IlYaiENn op; Voice, IlYGiiiNE 
op; pBHKa AND Sbatfi, School. 

Referonces — 

Buiintiam, W U, Small, W. S., nnd Standjhii, 
Myi.en, Ilcport of Llic C'aminiitoo on Llio Stiind- 
ardiziilion of , School Textbooks Proc, o/ Iha 
/liricricmi. School Hygiene Aasocialion Fiflli 
Aniiiinl Coneres<j, I Dll 

Cohn, U Ilyoicne of the L’l/c ui Schaah^ (Lotidou, 

\m ) 

XluAliuoilN, AV, F The Paj/chology of Rcodvw, (Now 

York, 1000 ) 

lIoPB, E \V [\nd Bhoavn, E A Afannal i>/ School 
IlVOieiic (C'nmbndau, 1001 ) 

IIuKv. E 11, Paychoioau and Pedagogu of /?c£if2i?io. 

(N.‘w York, 100b.) 

Javal, is, Phyawlogie tie la Lecture ct dc I'Ecrilvro. 
(PfirlH, lOOQ) 

HoETiiLKiN, 11, E Tlio Ilclntivo LofilbiliLy of DilTcr- 
rnt Fncf‘B of IVlntina Tyncs. The Ai\ier\,cQi\ 
JoMrnal o/ Psychotvoy, lOVlt'yoX XXIII, pp I-*!!, 
ScinviiMULii, J. Dit iDichtiQBlcTi /JrflehjiiifAC dec sx- 
penmenttHcn Unterauehuiiycn itocr da a Lcaen, 
(LftiiiziR, 10 10.) 

SllAw, E. It. School IIuQLcnc (New York, 1001) 

READING, PSYCHOLOGY OF — In the 
widcit aeiihc of the woid tho interpretation 
of any optical or tactual aymbols may bo 
called reading It began with bho crude sym- 
bolic draAviiigs of piehiatoric man. In its 
nni rower souse leading refers to tho percep- 
tion niicl interpretation of wiitten or pi in Led 
words. Ill this hcnse reading la botJi an end 
nnd a mcaii.s in our common £ichool Gducalion, 
It i5 an Olid in so far nn Lhu chihl inust bn 
taught to road It is a meana in so far as 
booIc.H nrc used na soiiiccs of informatum. 
The two ftHpcctfl nio not iiidopoiKlciiL, Iiifoi- 
ination be given hi tlic piinicra, Avhilo 

final elfieiimey in the lUisiwiiliiLiou of printed 
Hint ter should bo Lho criterion of BaUfifactoiy 
t mining 

Tho pedagogical and practical iinpoi lance 
of reading com blue with its purely HciciUific 
nspccta to make the iccont development of tho 
paychology of Ycadmg uvAviauaily aAiggoalWo. 
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It ia tliG moic imporlrtiifc carofuUy to tlialiii- 
guiflh liQhvGoii experiincjLtally detcrniiiu’cl 
aciontiAc fAcU and tlio cnay gCiiGi'nli/Atiuiia 
wliich aic so ofLcti davolopcd unclcr the Jii' 
(lv\cncD nf BiKiCiivl ivecds auil iut^rasts. Psy- 
chology of rcftdiugdoea not cicbprniine the host 
method of tenohing reading, Lho pippcr limo 
to begin, or tho beat scqucnco of reading 
matter. Us real aim, ns yot only pnrtinlJy 
fulftlled, is to dcsci’ibo tUo facta. The scmii- 
tifio pedagogy of reading, on lho otiici' hand, 
la [I non native acionco DCgiimiiig whoirc psy- 
chology leaves off. It la aeparato body of 
knowledge with ita own niniH, mo tho da, and 
results, 

OhviOTisly, all reading inuafc iiivolvo throo 
more or leas cUstmet atcjis: (1) ocidnt ndpist- 
menta to sec tlio words; (2) the apprehension 
of tho words as visual objects, and (3) tho 
compioUcuaion of LUdi meaning* Reading 
aloud involves two additional pioccasrs. (^i) tho 
Eoovdinatcd ncUvily of the organs of Ejpccrli, 
and (5) the porcoption of tho rcsiilling hoimda 
SeicTLlific analysig goes Jarilinr It seeks to 
doaenbo these vnuous pioccssc.s in detail, to 
dia cover llicir cauanl mtciTclnlionshipfi, mul 
the pait each plays in the total lingviiatic 
process 

Eye hi oucmenls and Ihe Heading Panscs — 
The oyofi of a icadci do not move ovenly along 
the line.'i of print, Ini I rather in a Buccobaioii 
of jcida which avQ flcpaialcd hy^ full Htops 
The sLo])S arc moinoiits of fixation ainl of 
clcnr vision. They mo tho rasonlinl Tending 
nausea Tho jinks nrn rapid eye niovcniciila. 
Tlioir only fiiiiclioji is lu bung an approprialo 
pari of lho lino or page to a retinal nioa of 
clear vision JCach line is lluis read by fioc- 
tioiib. I^ut each SDcLion is always boon in its 
peripheral sclLmg Thcifl m no shmp cliywion 
lino betweon tho clear and tho obscure 

Some times the periphoval vision of words, 
Avhen they arc huliatinctly anon m llie hazy 
pavl of a hue, ia flufticiont for vcnihng It 
always usofiil, furnishing an impoitant pic- 
nionilion of coming words and phrases, as well 
ns a cniisciousiiGSs of the relation of tho iin- 
mcdiatrly fixated symbol.s to the InrEcr gioupa 
of phrase aiul BCuUnicc WiLhnut thin pre- 
inonilioii of coming Words and the outline.s of 
larger groups, the process of reading would 
be Blow and difTicult, 

Tho lUJiiibcr of reading paiiso.s in any lino 
ia detci mined puiuarily by tho size ol the 
seclioiis that must bo clearly acen In rapid 
Tcntlnig of fniniliar or easy toxbi the oyo move- 
mcjiLs fall into a kind of habitual rliyllim, 
11 inking the n uni her of reading pniisoB appioxi- 
inalely canal ant fiom lino to lino. The extent 
of tlie reading accliona varica according to a 
large vaiioLy of conditions, only soma of which 
are iiiidcrslood. UnfaimHar and dilTiciilt mat- 
tcT, poor print, and atlcntion to LcxLiia! details, 
all have been shown to iiictonsc the number of 
pauses. Caicful proofi ending acema to dts- 


mand a pause for overy throw or four Icttora. 
lu invoiso latio to their ilovolopnicnb, childion 
nverngo more paiisns than a^hilla In general, 
lapid I'endcra averngo foivor pauaca to tho lino 
than elow reacleis, Lhelr cyn movcmcjnls avo 
nioio rliybhinin. and the duration of the fi\a- 
lion pans 08 is bnorlor. 

The " fixation point ” usually roninin.s well 
wilhin tlio printed area. It iirilhci gopfj to 
tho Qiul uf a huo nor tilarls at tlui licgiuniug. 
IlcgiUnr iiiovcinoiit of tho cy(5.s along oacli lino 
from left to right nnil_ back again to ihe next 
line is ail acqiiiiod habit and has to be learned. 
It 13 disturbed liy gross variation in Lho 
I eng III of liiiPH Long liars complicate tlio 
ftdjiistinoula ivith adaiitations for fli.stniico, 
They make il dltTvcuH both to keep U\o place 
and to find lho iirxt Imr. Tlio exact location 
of the fixation paiiii wilhni any given rending 
Section acQiiis In bo a iimttor of lulativc inchf- 
rerciice. In oidiiiary rending wo do not look 
at tv pomt or ovru at a Hinglo lettci. Thelo- 
rapliic I'pcords and nfUn-iinfigo e\ peril non ta 
otn indicate thq.b iho fixalion point npiy fall 
anywhciii withiu words ov oven b etwee ii theui, 
Tho BtatoTiicnt, that it roguhiily liavols along 
ihe tops of the lellera in Caho In BuccchfivVQ 
Oxatioiii of the same plimhe or wtnd it never 
falls Uvioo on the same sipot, except by neci- 
dent Short xroids without o specially fill ik- 
ing form or liahilunl ^rinipiiig aiicourngo 
ivumotous fi\[vUoHs. rauuhiu' muI ficqueully 
repeated phrasns, on the oLh(‘r linnd, may he 
read entire from it mngle fixation In bU 
nor irl a r reading the oye in()VoiiioiU.s are icgiilarly 
oomplicfttod by vnunticiiia coiworgeiico 
Tlinir only iiuporLftiirn fiii' Lho loncliiig piocnas 
is the coiisequcnl fatigue 

TAd yiiJiinl AppfcliciiJiion of lYordff, — Tho 
fftcla of cyo movoinoiit indicnlb tlint we do not 
ouliimi’ily read by n nucctss.sivn appioheiision 
□f blio individual lotiurfl, however rapid or 
abbreviated. This has aliuiulaut exporimon- 
lal proof. Rncucs'^ivo apinohcnahm of Lho 
mdivichinl letters may occui, but it disturbs 
tho ordinary leading procojs.s Readme? from 
a aiioeossion of leUerfl i.s a alow and difliculb 
piocr,‘iH, dojipiidiiig oil a uioiiLal I'cconBtruction 
of LKc \von\ foiniB in which they belong. ^ Thia 
in ay be roughly dcimonat rated by moving a 
piece of eavclboaid, in which one lifts cub ii 
anmll vertical slit, across a line of piint, If 
the atit allow a only one letter at a lime, lend- 
ing will Jic many times slowcv than no r mat, 
and rolfttivoly inaecurato. 

Tho oil tiro visual field which is jjivon at any 
fiNiitioii pause really conaLitiile.s a siimiltiiucoiig 
visual whole, lloth in ordinary ('xporience 
aiuI la voadiug, \Vq aiialyViO thus aiuiulLaiicfiuMly 
given viftiiftl field into am all nr iiniH Duly Iftf 
ns cnir prnclicnl needs rWclalo. In r cm ling, out* 
real iiUeroats aro me an lugs, and they attach 
thcmaelvofl to words iind plirnsea, not to tlio 
individuiil lotLeua lu case of spcciiil intcicataj 
like proofi calling, wo may analyzo ft word or 

no 
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even a loLtor, but that is not Hio way wo read 
Till! only flUccDssion of visual facta la tho aiic- 
ccasion of (lllTcrcnt parts of tlie viaunl whole in 
the field of clear viaion Even the child, 
painfully Bpolluig out a worrl IcLter by let ter j 
sees cncli letter in itH word setting. Without 
the vifnial word form, tlio coiiLiiiuous after 
citeclii of Ibc past lelUM’tj, nud U\c promoni- 
tioii of the new ones, liifl Huccoasion of Icttcia 
would never bo a word. In adult rending tlio 
annlyHifl of tho visual field ia leas detailed. Tho 
area of cfTectivc promoiiitioii la larger, 

TJic area wldch cau bo bqcu clearly during 
anv one /ivation inny bo measured. If ono 
Jiolds Ilia cyca relatively still, only about five 
letters of pi lilt will be une equivocally clear at 
one time. Not more than tliico arc aluirply 
defined If n gioup of letters is auddonly ex- 
jioa^d with a aUntter Cor .1", from four to faix 
Icttoia only can bo approiiGiitlcd from one ex- 
posure For rcgulaily grasping six letters 
one needs epccinl prncticD and favorable con- 
ditions. Under these same experimental con- 
ditional woicla of twenty odd lotlcra may be 
read with comparativo case. It ia oven pos- 
sible to lead still in 010 letters m familiar 
phrnacg and significant word ooinbinntions 

A pcculifiiity of these oKponinenta is tlic 
poreiatenb i Hub! on, when words and phrases 
are read, blmt they are seen clearly throughout. 
Tliia would bo physiologically impossible 
TJie illiiaiou indicatca, what is otherwise thor- 
oughly demouBtralcd, that central factors com- 
bine with the objective sliinuli in tho appci- 
ceptiQU of familiar woidn and Ictior groups. 

Every group of lottcrB has n mate or Idhh 
olinracLci'istic gioup form. It varies with tho 
letters that compose tho gioup, but letters in 
groups develop at least two now charactcr- 
ifltica. Optically spoaking, the form of bouiulcd 
snaccs is a function of the combination of 
their boundary Imea, while mnsses may alTccb 
us when their oompoaitO parts remam unno- 
ticed, The configuration of tho wliUe back- 
ground and thcinassmgofblfick both vary with 
every change of letter combination. Tlie 
plateaus, hiUB, valleys, and gorges of black 
are oltoii qiiito characteriatia, and fnrniliar 
words can bo read from those oharactcristics 
when the individual letters are too indistinct 
to bo made out. 

Tho iclativo participation of the word form 
and tho incliviuiinl letters in tho recognition 
of woula is one of the moat contested points 
in tho psychology of rending. Unfoitunntely, 
it has iinporLant pedagogical bearings. 

Tho psycliological truth that wo regularly 
read III word wholes and phiiiao wholes Uaa 
boon freely exploited m recent pedagogy. 
Tho oodpcrnLioii of tlio area of clear vision has 
bcDu _ genovally ignored. In tachiatoscoino 
experimenta with adequate cxpoaiire there is 
no cvideiico that either tlie totnl woid form 
or the cleared area piedouiiiiatra in tile visual 
perception Possibly their relative iuiporbanCQ 
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varies; aomo of the errors Bccra to indicate iL 
Geitaiuly that part of the visual field to which 
one (liiccLly nbteiida may vaiy. It may cor- 
icspoiul with the area of cleai viaion, but ib 
may bo peripheral It may be a point, oi it 
may ho an enlirc page. It i« poaaiblo that 
there nio perceptual types In noinial read- 
ing, however, thoro is abundant evidtneo that 
tho woid forms, indistinctly seen in pniphernl 
vision, begin the leading procesa well in ad- 
vance of direct fixation and the conaoquont 
clearing up of tho letters. 

It ia tlufl premonition of coming words and 
phrases, Hentenee breaks, and paragraphs, 
that dctei mines tho position of future fixa- 
tions, and reduces tho duiation of individual 
fixations Bomotimcs to paiiacs one quai tci the 
normal perception time. They arc often less 
than the simplo reaction tuwo of the eye_ 

In addition to visual picmonitions, meaning 
premonitions regularly cDiitnhuio to the 
ftpprcheiiaion of the fixated word This la 
obvious in familiar paragraphs wlicro the fixa- 
tion pausca are conaoqueiitly few But one 
can stop any whero ill a scntcnco of now matter 
niid mako a good guess at the next word 
Soinctimca wo subatitute aynonymoiis words in 
I'eading aloud, witliout knowing it, Or, having 
n falflo premonition of the sense, wo mny mis- 
read, Adequate premonitiona are as couBpicii- 
oiisly lacking in tho stumbling reading of 
cluldliood as m oiir leading of a foreign lan- 
guage. TUoiv development ia a meat iiupoi- 
tanb pait of tho tmining iu rapid loading Tho 
very nipid leader who makes two or thico 
steps in n, lino can ace no more disbinotly than 
the plodder witli ten. Ills main advantage 
IS in the way ho grasps what ho sees only in- 
distinctly in tho cxtra-fixational vision 

In adiiU reading the moment of actual 
fixation flccms to bo an inoldont soinowhcro 
in tho middle of the reading process. Coining 
boLwcon tho premonition and the after-coho, 
its effect ia to corroct, to confirm, and to in- 
tensify the premonition. Paychologically ils 
function la Bclectivo and dofinitivo. It cm- 
plmawca the oxoUation of euita-blo rcaidua and 
inhibits tho miafilB The pcclngogiGal impor- 
tance of the word forma is clear. It is pos- 
sible that special training In peripheral viaion 
would bo woi th while. But it is equally evi- 
dent that no training is adequate which does 
not provide for the aoriectivo cooperation of 
direct fixation. 

Cojiiprekensioii of the meaninu la tlio immedi- 
ate goal of all leading. But comprehension 
ia a apccial pi'ocoaa. It follows front tlio other 
leading ^toccasea only when ita capecial eou- 
ditions aic fuirillod, 

Tho relation botwcoii thought and words ia 
only incidentally a problem of reading. It 
belongs to tho gcjieial psychology of languago, 
Words aro pnrta of oui total experience that 
ooino to stand for the rest. Wo understand 
woida when the experience of which they 
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formed a piirb ia revived in coiisnouancaa 
For the nclult thia icvival ih Ufliially flee li hr 
nud pavLlal. without diatiuct incntul imagery. 
Ill early childhood nicaiuiigs arc iipl to bu 
apecific cxponcncca 'which aic revived with 

vivid menial imagery. Tljig lyincnl ditToienee 
ia iinpoi'taui in the aelcction of lending nmlLor. 
The clulcl'a neccla arc concictc 

Tlie ncqmaition of new iiifonnntion from 
reading dependa on the experiences already 
eonnected with the words, and the procefaflea 
of analogy by which now imaginary cxpeiioncoa 
arc conatiuctccl out of tlio materials of the 
past Unroilunnlely, the wymhohe vnluo of 
the printed woid ia relatively poor It lacks 
tone, accent, emphasis, nnd geatiiie Pictures 
may help, bub ultimately the child must loam 
to make his mental construe Lion without them 
Tho child' a play of vwvd imagevy tends to 
outniu Iho plod (ling approhcnsiou of the woulg. 
Handicapped by inacfeqimlc exporioncc and 
without iidcqiiale prcnionitioii of whnt is 
coming in the loxl, the acciiraU compiehcnsioii 
q[ meaning la for the child a complex and often 
a tedious process of mental icudjuaLinciUa, 

Arlicitlalion . — In the development of lan- 
guago, giaphio ayinbols for woids aic a icla- 
bivcJy late acquisition, A largo pnrt of hii- 
inanity does not posses.? them at all They aic 
regularly learned by child] on after tho fmula- 
montal asaocinbions between vocal lit ter an co 
and ideas nro well established. IVoi’da aro 
thus associated with meaning.^ largoly through 
thcii motoi-aeousbiti nspccls. Our wiitteii 
and piinted woids are woH iwlaptcd for tliis 
relatioiialiip, since they represent not only 
words as a wholo but bho individual BOiinda 
in the order of their vocalization. This flyiii' 
bolizfttion is not exact and probably iioyri' 
can lie In. viciw of the movement to mim- 
mizo its inadeciiiacica, it is well to lemembor 
that fnimliav word foiins are more scivireablc 
in rapid reading than n ecu rate symholiiialioii 
of tile sequence of sounds. The latter la 
iin]ioitant cliieny during the lonining piocosH. 
It is not impossible that the futiiie tlcvelop- 
ment of priiUing may he towards thn gr cater 
individualization of woids even iit thr cost of 
phonetic nbbieviatioii, 

The indirect association of words with their 
moaniiiga through their molor-acouatic I'c- 
Bidiiii la p era 19 to lit and ahnosh uiiivcraal Gliiii- 
cal olisci’vaLions of aphasia indicate that it has 
a clcfinito anatomical basis. It may bo nec- 
essary. CcrUiJily ih elTncb on Llio leading 
process is fa\-i' caching, It aecma to be im- 
possible for ino-it udiilLs to read without aaying 
tho woids to Ihemsolves. Some poisons regu- 
larly move the fci leech oigans or iiuiinblo Lho 
words. In tiie child, vocaliziitioii InBiiics the 
adeciuatc apprehnnsion of each word In 
rapid lending Lho luOtor-ncon.'itie imagca aro 
more or leas ahbicviiited. It is oiio of the 
problems of the pedagogy of reading to clotcr- 
niiiic how far this abbicvialion may go Cer- 


tainly adequate Lraiuing demands the aiipprcs- 
sLuii of actual movements. 

The relation licLwecn the BiiiuiltnTicQua 
wholes of vision and the .successive wiioles of 
arlieuintiou is the probable IjusiH of the illu- 
flion of Hucccssivo visual iippiclii'iisiou of a 
word. In reading aloud Ihu cj'-cs regularly 
keep aoiiiowhat ahead of the actual Hpcceh, 
In rapid Hilcnt reading diiecl nvilion and tho 
inotor-ncoustic images aro mure? nr ally sim- 
ultaneous ApiiarciiLly the visual prcinoni- 
lioJis start the motor-aeuusLie proeeH,sc. 9 , 
Gompi’chension i caches well iihcntl niul back 
into the past uniting all tiio fragments into a 
conaistcnb whole 

III view of the complexity of Lho adjustmeiUs 
and coordinations that aic involved in lending, 
their dcpcmlpiicc oil iiidividuiil expei leiicc, 
ttnd thew piulmblc typical vaualious, \t ia 
ovidciit why the icncliiiig of reading iina not 
evolved into a simple ineflianienl process 

Methodological hiiiiplieity must miss some- 
thing of the real eompliealimia. The total 
procesa is aeitiier nil niuilyHiH nor all synthesis, 
Every moment of loading involves both in ever 
changing combinaLioiiH, 

Two main prohloiiiH coiifroiiL the pedagogy 
of reading: (1) the prohleiu uf devclojiiiig tim 
necessary intericiiited liahit'i in diffeicnt in- 
dividuals, in the least tune, with the least 
useless fiicLion, and the mo.st residual benefit: 
(2) the problem of rmaiiig tlio goiicral love! of 
i calling ofllcieiicy. II, D, 

RolorcncoB* — 

DfcAnuoaN, tV If Tho Pflyrlinlo^jy of ncnclfag. 

ylrcAiica of Pinlo3oi}fiy, No *1 
IilunMANB, 11 , niul iJonoE, 11. Paycholp(/]scho Utltcr^ 
surhu»(icn Uherdns Lcscti 

Ilui-V, B li The P'iuchotoay onti PedHyogi/ of Read’- 
11117 (N^^^ York, lUOH ) 

J YroljlLm'i 111 lho Vhydiulony ol llnuUnu 
Piy, Wcu Ji/ojjoflrn/j/in, Yol. II, No I, Urn., 1807 

READING SCHOOLS.— See AIlCD,iui- 
Axa, Daaii: S<;iinoL.sj Coloni vl Pi.iuod iti 
American Education, Wuitinu Schools 

READING, TEACHING BEGINNERS.— 
Tho purpose of teaclimg eliilduMi Lo road i.s to 
give tlicm the power to acquire tboiiglit Iioiii 
the printed or written page. In actual acliool 
practiee the do mi mint aim may go beyond 
thought getting Lo exp revision, when oral rcii- 
diLion liGCuincH the eliicf inn pose of instruc- 
tion. This is of ton the case in the inior- 
iiiodiato niul Riainmar grado.s It iiuiy fall 
nhijiT of tiioughlfui ri-ftding in tiio pvimiiry 
giados, whole the iiuichamos of proiiunnalioii 
and spoiling oblrnde IIu‘iu.s«’1voh as a (lilfiCLiUy 
from the vcM'y bogiuiniig, and gum (lihpropor- 
tioimtn attention from both Leiiclioi luid child 
at every step Ready vsilent roadiiig which 
gives Lho pupil iiuiHLoiy of moaning should 
be made the |)riniary end; Dial leading, whether 
for niftstcry of tho mechanic.^ of jiioinineiaLioii 
or foi fo&tcring skill in expresaion, ih a secondary 
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consideration Tlic ijhoiiclic iiUci pi elation 
of pi lilted words is merely nn accessory ui 
gcLLiiig thought, and no technical Lriumng in 
vocal intonation can bu HUccosHful unlcan the 
meaning to be expressed is tiioujiiRlUy gi nspod 
That tlicgo rrlatioiiH boLwcen fumlanicntnl 
aiiiiH and aecossory skillH have not been inaiii- 
laincd in actual acJiooIroom pioccdnio is aji- 
piirenb to tiio most eaaiial HUidcnl of conlem- 
jioraiy teaching. The fixed iraditiona of the 
profcHaiun have been against hucJi a view. 
TJic nioHt iicLivc battle giouiid in the leform of 
flchool leaching ih found in the primal y grades, 
particularly in the fii’Ht hcbool year wheio bc- 
giniinrs aro tairght to imd, Tiic iiiiwtakea 
coininiLLed Ihcie have pei.Hiated through the 
gvadc.s, and the loconfitructions successfully 
established Lhcio have quickly influenced 
higher Iciichiiig A discussion of the problem 
of toftohing beginners to read is, therefore, 
crucial 

E/TcdUvc joftdmg depends upon the nsse ela- 
tion of throe factors. (1) The mean nig which 
the word oi words sym- 
bolize, (2) the vi.snal form 
of the word, and (3) the 
pro nnn elation of it (See 
I'^R i ) jl/ =s iiicfiniiig; 
V - visual or pniilcd for in 
of word, 0 = oinl foun or 
pro nun ci a lion 

The child who enters 
Bcliool for the fir'll time is 
not ignoiant of all tlicso 
factors. lie has Imd a 
coiiHiilDrablo mini her of cx- 
peiicnces (jl/) with which he Ima already a.sao- 
ciaLcd the aiipropnato words, phrases, and 
HcnLcnco.s of speech (0). IIo lades only a 
knowledge of tlie third factor, the printed 
forms ( I^), which arc to bo associated with 
cxpciioncc and speech. In consequence the 
school’s first ciToit has been to supply the 
missing association botiveen tho printed foim 
and the pronunciation (Eifr. 1) If the words 
on the page were within 
the anokcii vocabulary of 
the child, their meanings 
would be iccogmzed if the 
child could be given the 
]5owor to convert what he 
sees into sound (Fig 2) 
111 coimoquciicG the schools 
of the Inst ccntuiy have 
largely aimed to leach 
children to render printed 
words into sound (the 
incchanics of reading) on 
the faith that an already existing association 
between pioiuinciatioii and meaiiiiig would 
complcLc tho pathway to meaning In the 
natural courao of events, it was assume cl, the 
association would become a direct one between 
print and meaning (Fig 3) The effoib to solve 
the problem by this approach through sound 


has led to tho dcvelopinciit of a long hcrics of 
so-called phonic methods. 

The earliest of these phonio methods Avas the 
alphabetic vielhod. The children learned the 
alphahet so they could icadily identify any 
letter by its name Then tlic child would, in a 
voiy lough Avay, convert 
tho familial word (cab) 
into Its alphabetic name 
unih, obtaining a very 
rough suggestion of the 
sound of the word (scc-ay- 
loc). Suchi catling by spell- 
ing was fill the] assisted by 
iiyTlnbic dulls (ay- bee nh; 
ber-ay ba; etc ) 

Tho crudity of such al- 
phabetic hpelliiig was appa- 
iciit, and a inoic icnntd 
incbliod of phonic spelling soon came into 
vogue, In this inuthod the letters of a word 
nre ftp died by tlicji' elementary sounds, not 
liy their alphabetic names Then the clc- 
inciUary sounds associated with the letters 
arc blended into a pi online] ation of tho word. 
But silent letters, single Icttois Avith more 
than one sound, and several Icltoia grouped 
to represent a single sound intcifcrGd Avith 
the eflicieno^'’ of tho phonic method. By a 
very caicful aclcction of Avorda such dillicul- 
ties could bo avoided, bub nob fur long. In 
consequence this simple phonic method gave 
way to more coinplieated phonetic methods 
An attempt was made to give each fiouiid its 
own eh aiac tori Stic symbol. This was dono 
in two waya* (1) Additional characlerg Avcrc 
contrived ao that foifcy-foiir or more char- 
nctcra are used instead of twenty-aix {e^g the 
charaoloia for tlic vaiioua flounda avcio kept 
similar m general appearance, Imt dilTor on ti- 
nted in detail for each sound value) Silent 
lettcia Avero printed in hair lines. (2) The usual 
tAVonty-aix letter charactcra Avero picacrved and 
tho fhlTcreiiliatjona wgjo made by placing a 
cliacritical mark above or Ijelow tho regular 
symbol Tho second method does not at- 
tempt to rcco ns tract printing ao mucli as ho 
provide r more accurnto identification during 
the learning period Psychologically, how- 
ever, the diacriLical method provides qb many 
phonetic characters as tho extended alphabet 
jiidhod In eiklicr ease the child has finally 
to Icam to pronounce Avoida without theso 
special and artificial aids, Avhich involve tivo 
forma for n single pronunciation, and incrcaao 
the cliild’a task of mcmorizaLion. 

A roacLion against reading ivorda as they 
aifl not prosonted in books was inevitable 
Ilore and Lhcro the rcformeifl, still believing 
in a phonic method, attempted to teach 
cliildron to rend in a leas artificial Avay, Soitig 
went back to hlio syllable as a basis, thus in- 
creasing the unit of attack and avoitling some 
of the difficulties of alphabetic and phonetic 
apclUng of words, But the eyllablc is an in- 
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flexible unit which does not "^vith sufficient fie^ this is the cnfle, children, so much engrossed witli 
ciucucy Gori'csyioucl to the child’s un.tiiia.1 way the iiictc mcchniucal translation of Hyrnhola 
of aim ly zing or building woi els (nmn-hcr i/crflK5 into sounds, hardly let tlicir normal nssocia-- 
ji-um-b-ci; nudge venua n-iidgc, etc ). The tionfi enter into their thought; Uicy Idgcoitio 
flcnich for a Imgcr, more flexible, and less arti- niero pronoiinccrs, the " parrot-renders 
ficial method culminated m the nae oC^ the known to every school ay atom But the 
phonogram or luitiiral sound unit; (l-ighfc, reading material more and more lends to bo 
g-oocl; m-andi-ncaa), and the 'phonoorainniic outside tlie vocabulary and experience of first- 
mcf/iO(i quickly supplanted the grade children, for tlirco icnaona: (1) Our 

Many advantages are ciaJmed fov the phono- Amcucan school population is lets homogenc- 
giaminio method (1) It separntea words oua than u once wa? The oxpoiieiiccs and 
purely on the basis of tlicir sound division, consocpienLly the vocnbulariea of young cliil- 
avoiding the units of thesyllabio method which dioii vary greatly with economic and cuUuial 
ale detoiminecl by phdologvcal dorivtiBon ov station and geographical location The mod- 
convcnbionnl practice (2) It is more flexible, ern primer ig not cITccLive in giving a voenbu- 

na it can irxlco into account the maturity and lary common to urban and rural pupils, the 

individuality of childicn (h-uni-blc-n-caa, children of the rich and the pooi. (2) Tho 
humblc-nesa, etc). (S) It tends on the whole problem \a still furthci complicated by tbo 

to induce the child to sec tlic word olcinenta laigo nmnbd of acliool children who arc for- 

m the largest possible unita of identification, cign born or American born of foreign parents, 
making sound appro Mmation more accurate Tlicse do not have n cominiiiid o/ oral English 
and sound blending piuro cnay (*1) It tTcats and getting the sound of woida docs not lend 
iiregulnr words (the chief bugbear of phoneiio to liicir mcaninga Tlio large number of 
inctTiods) ns u plionogramimc unit or sight foreign children who jiavc icccntly entered 
word (through). Though not inherent in the our country and our gehools has been the 
method itself, tcnchcra who use the phono- largest single factor In Tcvcnhng the futility 
graiTiniic method find it Ics^ iicccasary to de- of mclhocia of teaching reading in the Amcri- 
poiul on dificiitic marks, accents, printed word can receiving olas.sea. (3) Finally, that peda- 
divisions, and all other artificial devices that gogicnl movomenb which has fostered the i cad- 
give words a difTcronb appearance from tlinfc iiig of oliildrcn'a classics in the lower grades, 
wluoh they have in normal iiso. instead of presenting matter thoroughly fa- 

it is to bo noted that the cYohitian of nhoiiio milmr to tho child, hna iiitrodiiccd a host of 
methods shows several important tendoncica new words outside tlicii life and speech, 
which ill themselves nie indicativo of the fal- Under blie&c condilionH lUc iindiLbnal phonic 
laciGs which underlie the work of those who rncLhods, m spiic of their improvcinciib, have 
have fibreased the moLhod of woid-aouiul tiana- bocoinc 1 esq ami less adoqiiatc; and otliei 
latlon as the chief moans of teaching rending methods designed to focus attention on the 
tobcgiiincis. They arc ns follows (1) These direct connection be Uvccii piiiiLcd word and 
methods arc chiefly synthetic at the start, but meaning have grown in fnvov, 
tend to become an analyLic-syntliclio method. These so-called thought methods have always 
First, the child is given tlm alphnhet niid its been used In a sense they arc our oldest 
names, and then builds the woid sound froin methods. But in cons cions pedagogical theory 
the units, Labor with thcphonogiam ho brealea they aro moro recent blian tho phonic method a 
the word up into familiar sight units that are already diacuaacd. There arc fchice types of 
natural to him and then bleu da them into a thought methods; (I) the sentence method^ 
pronunciation of the word, (2) The unit for (2) the phrase method, nnd (3) tlic word method 
handling sounds grows lavgor* lotLci, syllable, The sentence method asaumes that the sentence- 
phonogram, sight woid. (3) Thercisa decreas- whole is the real unit of tlioughfc, apcccli, and 
ing artifioialiby in tho teaching devices cm- pronunciation. Often the sentences me the 
ployed, note tho abolition of diacritics, marks, product of tho cliild^a own expcriciicc uiul 
cjtc. (4) The use of largei units and more iiatii- speech, and arc written down on the black- 
ral methoda frees tlic child’s attention from board as they fire spoken in dcacripbloii of a 
more phonetic Lrniialation and permits it to picture, object, or action, or in imi ration of a 
focus in laigcr degree on Die inoaniiigs he ia stoiy. Tho cliild loads these seiitcncca natu- 
trying bo obtain from his reading rally, as they expreaa a reality. Sentences with 

But there is a fundamental fallacy under- similar beginnings aiid dilTci'ont endings (or 
lying the premise which lias led to tins largo vice versa.) aio placed in a row and read Spe- 
Qcpcndcncc on phonic methods in teaching cific phrases or words thus come to bo associated 
beginners Lo read It lias been assumod that with their own form, their parLicular ])roiiuu- 
chddi on would gam meamiigB from Lhojr read- ciation, and their manning. Woids nrc aim- 
ing if they could tinnslatc the printed words daily treated ui tho dorivation of woid parts, 
into correct pronunciatioiiB (Figa 2, 3). This Tlic phrase jfielhod ia loss often montioned, as 
aeema a iCQsonablc assumption whan tlio words the thought method of toaolniig reading has 
used in reading aio within the expcricnco and been diacuaaod ehiefly in terms of tho flcntenco 
oral vocabulary of children But oven when and the word method. It hna been a stage in 
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Biipplcmcntatioii of tho scntonco inclliocl when ivorda, phvaaca, nnc] scntoiiCGs made up of 
identiricatioii of parts of sentoncca or words fainiliav uni la The comploto oniilytic-syn' 
waa clcaii’cd before proceeding to phonio tlifitic process is nob prolonged over weeks, 
nnalysia. It Ima been necessary as a aiipple- bub occuia within a ainglo lesson unit, the first 
mcnb to tliQ woid nicthod, iiinsmiich afl the and last exorcises of the children being with 
mcniiing of certain parts of speech (proposi- largo combinationB cTcpicsaing real thought, 
tioiia, coiijunGtiona, etc) h not easily oh- Natuialncsa cvoijrwhcro charnctonzoa its pio- 
Laiiied aavo in contcKt to Llio door/’ etc.) coclurc. The childroii'a old expDiloncea aro 
The woid which is probably older than used wlieiicvci possible, and a muUiplicily of 

the flontenco mothod m oui conscious theory, artificial devices la done away with, The 
appeared aa a coiifijiicuous piotcat against the method of deriving aoiinda la a good example 
hcdioiis and me chain cal phoiiptic melhotls of of moi casing nabuvalncas and economy in 
traditional pincticc. Hero the total visual method. For example, the aound ?, which in 
form of the woid ia aaaociated with its whole the Johnny Story of au older ByathctiG-uliQ- 
Bound, tho aaaumption being that iL ig about iictic system was derived by imitation of a clog's 
ns easy to learn a word unit as a letter unit, growl, is now merely the first sound of the 
Thia view holds that the pionunrmLion of a well-known woid “rat," which is pronounced 
word IB nob n sum of its Icbter souiula, but hag more and moic slowly until the sound and the 
o^Y^ chavaoler as a umt So the word Bvinbol of y me isolated, or the common ini tiai 
mctliod IS held to be moic coonomical and element In a list of familiai words beginning 
natmal aa a mode of toacliing All those with r (ral, run, race, rag, etc.) which is cm- 
nsaumptions aro homo out by the conclusioiia phagizcd Ihiough repetition of itaelf and viiiia- 
of experimental psychology. Teaching chil- lion of itg phonogianunic aflixcs Again, tho 
droll to lead by words lu undoubtedly the chief dinciilicnl marks arc almost crowded out of 
Biniple mothod utilized by pi ogicssive tcnoheis, uae by llio phonogram, Those memoiizcd 
though almost always supplemented by others, aic cliicfiy the long vowel sounds. Moic arc 
Some phonio woik ig almost always associated not needed for diotionary lofoiciice because 
with it to give the pupil power to pronoiiiiGe children arc taught to get the sound by analogy 
unfamiliar words by hiinsclf from /he familiar key woids at the bottom of 

The word method, like all of the phonic the dioLiouary page 
methods, usually tries to bridge llic gap be- Inevitably tho acutcnco and word mcUioda 
tween print and meaning tliiough the innsLciy havo given a greater omphaais to real reading 
of the pionunciation, usually given by tho for thought. Madam teudGiicy has not been 
toachcr m ns^ooiuLian witli the viBiml form. contDiit with that impioveiuniit alone. Tho 
But like nil the other thought methodg it is less reading period has ceased to be formal and haa 
likolv to Ignore mciiningg. The woid method become cni’lciicil with in Lorca ting content. 
liQ .1 UGGii used in gobUng direct assoGmlion be- Tho better tcaclicis have not boon willing to 
tSYcon things anil their visual symbols, with tho take much for granted in the way of cxponcniio 
oral symbols somewhat subordinated Tho and oral vocabiilaiy At any i ate, they havo 
nssociation of printed iinmca with piclurea on tegted to ace that the necessary baaig in expe- 

blocka and in hooks is a characbciisLic example ricnco and vocabulary ia prcaoiit. They havo 

of tho onipliaaia. The labeling of every poB- preceded the reading of tho text with story 

siblo thing and siliialioii in a child’ a niiracry telling, eoiivcvaatioiial Icsaona, piobiirc wilting, 

la an attempt to employ the Bamc mcaiug. and action work. If the children did not aoem 

Tho word method alono does not give tho to have the basis, it waa at once provided 

child power to load. The words miiat be through objects, picturca, games, dramatiza- 

rccognized na tlicy arc giouped in gentonees, tion. oto Then oral reading was auGccsafiil. 

Ill coiiaequenco the woid method ia eelclom The ineaninglcaa subjeeb matter of tho 

used in is qI a lien from tho son ten co any more primers, devised cliiofly for formal dull in 

than ifc is fioin phoiiia element.'^, In cstab- phonics and ncglccling all appeal to tho 

lished procflduio it hna been one of tho Icaat children's iiiteicalg, ia laigoly diaappcaiing. 
artificial and luogt a table of special met ho da. The into iCvS ting episodes of child life icplaco 
As the jihoiiic mctliods kayo been cliicfiy them. ChiUhon'a olaasica enter — the jingles 
synthetic in procodino, star ting from parts and ihymos of Mother Goose, the fairy tale, 
and proceeding to largo word units, tho Ihoiight tho mytli, tho animal story, uaaily inomorizccl 
mcllwda have been cliaractciislically analytic, songs and poeina. The formal reading texts 
In recent yoara tho method of progrcfjflivo arc flupplumontcd by othci yeathug books bo 
tcaclicis ha,s been a complex blond, both anal}'- that thoia ia no lack of intcicstiiig matoiial to 
tie and synthetic. Eainiliar gcuLonceg arc give vitality and motive to the children’s 
iiiado hasio, then plirasca are isolated, then rcjiding. If there must b« formal ovcrciscs, 
woi'da, phonograms, and ooiifloiiantg Then they aio a Bubordiiiatcd activity imrallchng 
With some preliminary work in word bLukViiig tho leading for thought, which la tho cenbriu 
01’ blending of now words, the Gliiklrcn'a power and chief occupation of the pupils Oral 
of identifying the sound of words has been ex- reading is a Hbtlo Icaa conapicuous in /ho first 
tended by practice to the recognition of new grade than it was. Quick silent reading with 
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the wJiolo ciTorfc ccnfcorccl upon Ret tin idens 
1ms cHaplacod it somewhat At first Llic cltil- 
clron tell what they Imvo leitrncd, in then* 
own words or by acting it out. Later, they 
read the thought Lo others, moio expresMvely 
than children used to do becauHC tliey have 
better tilings to icad. They have more motive 
for Biudyiuj^ tUciv lesaoiiB and I'CRding aloud 
to their fellow ])upila, for lending lessons nio 
moiG often assigned to groups instead of to the 
whelo clftbs aa bcfoie. The “ lellev-by-lBUcv 
stuttering or the halting " Avord-by-word " 
piominciation is avDitlod by emphasizing 
thought lather than form A natural speed 
and phrasing is obtained bccauac present 
inelhoda favoi these Jmbits from tlm begin- 
ning Aa an addUional aalcguarcl, conceit 
reading has been abandoned, 

Thcro arc other pi able ms in tenchiitR begin- 
ners to read, but most of them arc Ic&y impor- 
tant in cm rent discna.sion than those already 
mentioned. Somcpicfoi to begin reading fiom 
aciipt, later passing to print. Othoiis prefer 
an exclusive use of punt fiom the beginning 
BO aa to lesson the number of forms which blio 
child must master, thus deci'casing attention 
to forma! work. There are tnachcra who pic- 
Cer no bcgiiuuug text, no ba-^al leiukvei wiili a 
flystoniatic treatment of phonetic diflicuUiea, 
These insist that all that children rend at fiisb 
should be nsaociated with theiv own lives, bo 
that reading ia mci'cly appi eclating in viHiial 
foim Avlial children coniprohend and u.so in 
Bpecch. Only later, when phonetic dilhciiMics 
arc fairly well iiinstcrod, should new cxpciionccs 
come through the piiii ted aymbed S Li ll o t licra 

atresa quiet, ailont reading, malting it the goal 
of all their elToits. The relntive auiomit of 
prepared and sight woik is another ground for 
GOiitroYcray The aoliition oj nil these iniiioi 
problems hinges on the laigei quoationa already 
suggested and treated, II S. 

neforencG — 

IToey, 15. n , The Pai/choloou nnd Pedago^jj of ReadirW. 

Part III (NewYork, lOOti) 

READING' UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
HEADING, ENGLAND. — An inBtitutioii 
founded to promote " gencial, civic, and tecli- 
nicnl education and research." In ISOO nit 
chsaca were oatablisliGd lu councctioii with tho 
Science and Art Department, in 1S70 Uni- 
versity Extension Icoturea were introduced 
by the Oxford Dologaey. In 1B02, on tho 
imtiativa of the governing body of Cliriafc 
Church College, Oxford, the Collcgo was 
DBtabliahcd a'l the UniverBity Extension Col- 
lege in Gonjunction with tho Schools of Scienco 
nnd Alt, Rcnclmg, the latter part of tho litlo 
being dropped m 1803. Literary and ngrl- 
□ultuiai departmenta weio organized, tlio 
lattci being connected with the British Dairy 
Earmora’ Association, ia 1805. In 1002 tho 
institution became n Uiiivciaity College en- 
titled to grants fioni the Treasury. A horti- 


culUiral department was opened in the same 
year ExpcriniGnlal work in a gri culture waa 
added in 1003, and m 1000 now buildings Avnro 
provided, largely by public Huli.scriplions. and 
addiUoiiB were made in 1009. The adnmuatra- 
tion of tlio Oollegr i.H in Uk; hamls of a Court of 
Governors, a (Jouncil, anti nii Academic lloaid. 
The, iueamo of llui College cons Is U of fees, 
endowments, and grants from local aiillioritips, 
the TiTfisviry and llir Iloauls of Education and 
of Agncwllmo The C'allege haa not Ibo 
power to grant degreoH but prepiiios sludenlfi 
in day and evening coiirs(*s foi Ihc oxaiiiinaiions 
of the University of London ((/n). It may, 
however, giant the Diploma of AsaoeiaLc in 
the vaiious faciiltic.s ncttcr.s and snonee), and 
depart in cuts (ngi'icultui'o and hoiticulLurc: 
fine arts, imi.sic, commorco and Lrclnucnl 
sulijccts). A dcpaitinent for llic Lriiinliig oC 
elementary and .‘^econdiiiy toaclici's ia nmin- 
Laincil, and recognized ))y tho Iloiird of Educa- 
tion, ayIucIi giA'os niunml grants for the work. 
Tlio cm oilmen b of sLudriiLs in 1010 in day and 
oveniiig coumos was 11 2d, with a faculty of 
sixty- five membci'fl. 

Roferonco — 

Enaliincl, Board of ICflupalinii Report from Dm- 

rcfBdumid UintcraUu OolhocB. (Loiulnni amwiol ) 

HEAL PROBLEMS. — See PnoiiLiiJ^m. 

REALGYMNASIUM. — Schools in Ger- 
many ofToring in a iiine-yoai emu «o m acienco, 
malhemalicti, drawing, two modern Inuguages, 
and Latin. This type of school arose ab the 
beginning of the Inst cenUnv na a (loiiccsaion 
to the oiiponcnts of tho puiciy modern sohoola 
by the addition of Latin to the ciunculum, aa 
ITeckcr had already done Tho Bcliool, which 
flcrvcd as a model for othcia. ^yn 0 the /Cali- 
711 vc/ic RcalgifViuasiunif opened in Berlin in 
I82d Many of thcao schools gradually be- 
came, under prcBaurc, ]iurc gymnaaiuniB. Tho 
mpicl technical and coinniorcial development, 
however, led to the rcooRiiition in 1850 of the 
importance of modern schools, and tJic Rcal- 
ggmiifiuums were in chided in the Rcalschiiloi 
Ersler Ordmng^ After 18H2 these sclioola 
tended to be oiowded out botwecii tlio Ober- 
reahcliulc and tho Oi/mnasium Since 1900 
the Reafffi/JuiiasiKiiL iK on an equal fooling with 
bhc flaj/maiumd ns icgauls tlio privileges ob- 
Lainca by graiUialion. 

See CirAlMA.TlY, Euvj CATION IN, 

REALISM (PHILOSOPHICAL).— See Idua, 

luiilAldHM AND IdDA'IION; AND lllSAI/- 

rsM IN ICnucATioN, also Ccjncjn't and (_)on- 
GBPTJON; ScilOLAH'riC’ISM 

REALISM IN EDUCATION. — See Idbai^ 
ISM AND Realism in Education, 

REALISTIC TENDENCY IN EDUCA- 
TION — The term usually givea to tlio 
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Lcnclcncy iii cducafciDnal tlioughb and practico 
to center all inatvucbioii aiound things rather 
than ideas. This movement had ita inception 
in the seventeenth century and centered on itg 
philosojihicaLsidoin thcwritinga of IJacoii and on 
its practical Bide in the work and writings of 
Com emus The philosonlue aapoct is dis- 
eusacd undci the caption Idbalibm and Healt- 
ISM IN Educvtion and under Bacon; the 

S ractical napeet under Comknius, Fiianckh, 
LatkBj IIaiitlid, and other Icndeis in the 
inovcineiit, and under Oijject Tea enf no, 
OiuKCTivH Method. The institutionnl aspect 
of the movoment is also disoiissed under 
Academies, Real Schools, and the varioua 
sciences in llic schools. 

Rsferenco — 

Monhob, P TefihooK in ihc ffislori/ 0/ JSdiicaiion, 
Ch. VUI. (New York, 1000) 

IlEALSCHULE (REAL SCHOOL),— The 
name by wlucJi the socondniy schoola of GoF' 
many, which offer n, six-year comae in modern 
subjects, nic known In the historical develop- 
ment of the scliools which give a nonclnssical 
education may be tiacrd the influence of many 
piominent educational loadora, c.£/ Comenius; 
Ratnej Fuancre; Semler; IIeciierj Base- 
dow, and many others; and of several distinct 
movomonts, c p PihrnfaM, PinLANTiinopiNisM; 
Enlightenment; Scientific Tendency. The 
RcalscMfle. of Prussia may be traced bade 
directly to tlio achools established by Scinlcr 
nt Hallo (1706) and by Ilcckei in Borliu 
(1847; now the Fiiodiich- Wilhelms Ideal- 
schitle). Such schoolB were intended for those 
TvJio had ability, but not ns "students " (i.c. 
of the traditional Btudics), and wished to re- 
ceivQ preparation for other than the learned 
profesaions. Many schools wore esbnbliahed 
in imitation of Ilccker’s and continued in their 
development until the New Ilumaniatio move- 
ment gave them a setback (See Neq- 
iiUAiANisM.) Further, 111 order to secure 
admission to the liei/epril/mff and the a late 
Bcrvicc many Real Schoola added Latin to their 
cuiriculuin. In spite of much opposition in 
the two preceding decades, the Real Schools 
wore clDriintcly organized in 1859, through tho 
influence of L. Wiese, as schools foi goneral 
culture rather than as vooatioiial schools. 
They wcio divided into two classes (1) 
Reals c/iulen Rrster Ordnunff, i.c schools which 
olTerccl six and nine year couracs, including 
Latin, and had the privilege of ono year 
iniliLury service, and (2) /{ealsc/inh Ztmicr 
OrdnitnOf ic. achoolti oITcring a six-ycnr couisc 
without Latin and having their own leaving 
examinations without any privileges. In 1SS2 
tliG miio-ycar Ileal Schools oiTcring Latin were 
recognized aa Realgymnasieii, As a result of 
tho Docembev CoiitoionQe of IS 90 the Obcrrcal- 
sclmlcf with a nino-3'car com sc, and the Real- 
schule wore recognized as dcfinilo parts of the 
socomlary school syatoin, Siiico 1900 all tho 


nine-year schools, including the Obcrrcalschvle, 
wci'o put on the samo footing, ao far na priv- 
ileges arc GoncDincd, with the Gymnasium and 
Realgymnasiumt with the exception that ad- 
miBsiQii to certain professions dcpc]id.s on pic- 
Bciiting additional examinations in Latin. 
The Realsdmh now gives a six-year modem 
course and gi ad nates me given the privileges 
of the one year military service and ontranco 
to certain branches of the public service. 

See Gbumany, Education in. 

REASON. — See TnouanT; also Judg- 
ment. 

REBUS PUZZLE, — See Puzzles. 

RECALL. — See hlEMony 

RECAPITULATION — Tho fourth step or 
stage in the five formal a tops of the recitation 
formulated by the followers of Ilcrbait Tho 
stage of generalization 01 system. H. iS 

ScQ Recitation, ]\Ietjiod of; Stefs, Five 
Formal, Aiu'EncErTioN. See alao Culture 

E FOCUS 

RECEPTORS. — See Nervous System 

RECESS — See Pbdiod op Study; School 
Management; Session, Length op, 

RECITATION, METHOD OF. — The term 
I’cciLaLion i«3 used with various meanings in 
educational digcuaaioii. Originally clcs crip Live 
of tho dominant type of cxcrciac employed in 
classroom justruotion, it came to attach ilseli 
to the time period allotted for instruction in q 
given subject Thus, tho daily lesson of 
twenty minutes aaaigiicd by the adinimsti'ativo 
time schedule to gcogiaphy came to bo called 
the " geography recitation " by both teaohora 
and children Any cxcrcigc allotted to a special 
subject, therefore, was called a recitation, mak- 
ing the tcim coincident with lesson or lesson 
period. When tho iiniformitios of teaching 
methods employed in all lesson ])Drioda became 
a matter of definite theorebio discussion, these 
general methods of procedure wore discussed 
na " tho method of the recitation." Tlie wide 
and dominant influence of McMurry’s Method 
of the Recitation (1807) as a pedagogical text 
tended to fix an nheady existing tendency In 
recent years many influciicca have beon re- 
sponsible foi bioadcniiig tho scopo of general 
method and giving tho term lemtalion a more 
restricted meaning Among these arc; (1) tlio 
addition of new school studies unliko the tiadi- 
Lioiial subjects in content and purpose: (2) the 
inc leased number of pedagogical procecliirea de- 
veloped under tho influence of educational psy- 
chology : and (3) tho growing appreoialion of 
extra-schoolroom activities as vital educative 
pioccsscs. Tho introduction of art, nature study, 
household arts, manual traiiiiiiB, etc,, 1ms dc- 
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vclopccl typps of teaching oxeroisos not obviously 
nccc'iiiniy lu tJio Inidilionul subjects Tlie!>c 
liavo attftinccl a ataliifl in tlie ncwei fields, and 
their use has been cxLcnclod Lo the oldci .slucliOH, 
The new pHychologicftl iiisiglit which 1ms ljuoii 
so active in recent pedagogy hns still fnitlicr en- 
riched our slock of cdiiciUivc inclhotls And 
finally, play-s, cliainutizaLion, sociability, ftclf- 
ffovcnuiicnt, nnd other cx(ia-cla''Siooin iiclivihrs 
have given a hi ill wider conception of the ediica- 
tivo piopcsa. Tile icsulb of such a widcacd view 
of the sdiQobs piocps^-cs Inifj Iippii to give gen- 
eral iTipthod a meaning far more bioad than Limb 
of a "method of Iho ipcitu Lion," whet her the 
'pliraf^o be Inlvcn lo indiciilc a particular lype of 
lunching or Ihc gioup of inclhoch gcncinllv clmr- 
nc lens Lie of leaching in a class period. To dis- 
GU^is general method ns " the method of the 
recitation" scornH moio iimppioprialc when one 
thinks of bhoimork and field Q\carrfion.s Rcciln- 
tioii is appaieiitJy not a gcucial method when a 
dozen otlicr lypea of Ic aching aio every dny em- 
ployed alongside of it, and filially it imisb serin, 
more than ever bcfoic, an i mule r[iia Lely doscnij- 
tivc lei 111 wild! educative ftctivUics ollici Uiini 
tho5^ ill the clasaiuom come witluu llie hcope of 
our Gonscioiis pedagogical theory Such broader 
thlcg ns '•cdtKiabivc process," " teaching piocc^s," 
"general method," " j)nnciple.s of cduffitioii," 
" prmcLplcg _ of taacluug," etc, poifoiiu tUo 
wider fiiaotion of Llio oldci " method of Lho 
locifcation") and "iccitation " ncfpiiros a nni- 
rowoi moaning ns merely ono type of exercise 
in fcenclung. 

There is still a goncinl method of the reei- 
tntion or lesson period which rcquiica niiiilyHis 
and a tat Dm on L All lossons have common 
charactenshes, m bo far as aU cinwsioom teach- 
ing la dilTpi'cnt fioiii other educative acliviticfl 
of the school in boiiig moie dclibouitc ami 
formal Again tho nccuasitj^ of teaching 
whhhi an ai In tv ary thno limit imposea cm tain 
modifications upon the tcacliing process Tho 
compulSilon to begin a subjccL anew nnd to 
close it at a givon time gives a similar mode of 
bogvnnmg and ending to all teaching conducted 
within a 4 ingle " recitation " or class period. 
There js need of a prcpaintory step or mtiodiic- 
toiy icvicw to pick up tho tlueads of tho situ- 
atmu atiuUrd the precLdmg day liofovc the 
tcaclici can go on with his presentation To 
leave knowledge well oiganized for an intcr- 
I'uptioii, an application, aainninaiy,oi a review i.s 
neccissary at tho end, and if the clnldicu mo 
to piiidiic tlic study further the tcnciicr must 
allow adequate Lime for a clear and woH-nioti- 
vatocl assignmont of work. Whatover ac- 
tivities aid underlakoii hoLwceii beginning and 
clofiiJig aro Lhcinsclvca subject Lo limitatioiiB 
wliich tho teacher must take into account. 
The subject undei study must be rr solved 
into a topic or prohlom cafiablo of cJlcotivo 
treatment. This need was iirat met in lesson 
plans by making tho lesson period the unit of 
treatiTicnfc. Now that laigcr met Iiod^w holes 


(delprininod by the natuio of subject matter 
and tho teacher's piirp().S(J rather than adiriiii- 
iatraiive sysLcnO are utilized, the tonchci makes 
the detailed leadjua Linen ts required from day 
lo (lav, kcepiUK hi umid Lho general rliarac- 
tcrislic.s of fonnal Leaching and tlio limilalions 
of tlio lime unit. 

A.SHiiniing ihut all foimal elassrooiii instruc- 
tion has the coinmoii (dmi iiclerihtie of ainiing 
at the dcvolopiiieiit of logical notions (general 
iioLion.s or cone opts d(‘riv(‘d from pni'ticnlnr 
notions) and nuHlifving tliia puipose by accept- 
ance of the liniitaLioiiH iinjiosrd by the reci- 
tation or k'Shoii iiei'iod, a distinctivo general 
method of the lepilaiipn, with foiinal steps or 
stages, has been evolved by educational Lbeo- 
lists, mole particularly by Lhp folio wpih of 
Ileibnrt This iiuluptive dovelnimient " 
incdhnd of the 1 ccitiitioii (us it is called by more 
IP Rent wriU'is) was (jiiginull^' suggested liy 
Ileibai't and thru variously m()iUfied. TJie 
les.son Hint, as analyzed by Horlnu’t, com- 
prises four Hteps (i) i'Icmuiichs (111 groups 
iiig details), (2) aHSOiuation (of (‘oininon qnali- 
tiea 01 relations), (,'!) ‘lysLein (In forming and 
i elating I ndgiucii Is), and (d) lueLhod (in apply- 
ing judgiiiviiLs to |iiaeli(‘e). TJie fiiat of these 
steps was Hubdividod by sub.secjuonl wiiLoia 
HO that " fivR fonnal aLop.s aie usually 
given by cuiiteuipaiiMy AmciiGau luul EngUah 
writers. Uennmcd, tlu'so aic; (I) prepaia- 
tioii (of the iHinirH iiiiiul), (2) prcaentaLion 
(of iKiW kiuiwledgo), (*1) coinjmiison natl ab- 
fitractiem, (1) geuevah/.atiou, and (5) appU- 
catioii Tlicro is a lerent teiKlcncy towaid 
ntill further inodilieatiou wlierc " statement 
of tlio aim ’* (to give a unifying and mnlivaling 
piohlcin) la prcfixiMl aH a first atop, and " as- 
mgiimcut ’* (of Uic jirohluni niid method foi 
further study) is added ns ii seventh But 
111 prcaonliiig this definite teaching method for 
deaUng with a " lc«^ll>l\ it was incoi- 

roetly n.ssiiiiied that development of ^cncial 
iinlioiis and piacLico in llicir appliGnLioii 
aie uiiivcraally characleiisLic of nil classroom 
uialnictiim LibcYaUy construed, such a 
"inctliod of the recitation" has a wide ap- 
plication in the acqiihitioii of Knowledge ivhcic 
gcneralizAlions, principles, dofiiiiLions, and rules 
aiD concerned But Llio parLiciilpr fuels upon 
wlimli tlicfic real oflon call foj extended ob- 
Hcrvalioiis and demoiifjtraliona wdicrcin these 
" atepn " nail scarcely bo uLili/cd. Again, it 
18 ficipientiy ninieccssary. nioxpcdienl, and 
cyan dangoioiis to Leach all ganeial noLioiis by 
any fciirli Hcrics of foimal Blagr.s Children 
can often with economy be told Imtlis. Lho 
irqiubito data may noL he at Imiid; niui cci- 
Lniii iiiojal tmtlis do not, with safoLy, loud 
thomselvea to an indue Live LicalmcuL 111 the 
iiianmir suggested. Wlicio llio toachei' is aim- 
ing at the devolopmciib of fikiU in expreasioii 01 
tn^o in feeling, this method is not oven remotely 
applicable. 

Because of the limited range of the activity 
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within which tho Lmditioiial ITei bar Liar, 
method ol the recitation applies, a broader, 
more vcraaLile, and leas rigidly formal iiiclhotl 
of Licating the laason unit is coming into nc- 
coptancG. It ifl na yot n tendency without 
clear foimulation In this newer view, all 
teaching la planned (regardlcaa of the Icatson 
period) on the baaia of mcbhod-wholca, i.e n 
unit of procedure where n ainglc coiilriil 
thought, problem, or topic doiniimtca the 
entire movement, This largo movement in 
teaclung ia made up of many iGaaer movomenta, 
wliioh Bucceed each other aa tlio nature of the 
problem, tho cldld'a payohologicnl need, nnd 
the tcnchcr^a immediate purpose dictate. 
Each of these leaser movements haa n form 
which ifl typical, hence the phrnae ” l^pea of 
tenching Typical modes of teaching aic 
nob steps or abagea, oxclusivo of cncji othci, 
liut teaching moveincnta overlapping each 
other, yet dlifcrcntiated on the bnsia of cin- 
pliasjB hi form and fiincUon Among such 
bypea of teaching are drill, develop in cut, study, 
pincbico, experiment, objcctificntioiip assign- 
ment, review, recitation, exam i nation, etc. 
A single lesson unit is made up of a combina- 
tion of thcao, ns a method- whole is made up of 
lesaoii units. Such a conception of teaching 
implies; (1) that each type of teaching is a 
specialized form with a parLicular function 
having limitnliona as well na a given supe- 
riority, (2) that cnch type lin? a limited appli- 
cability and therefore requiiea other types Lo 
siipplcment ib in an gITdcLivc and wholesome 
ticatmcnt; and (3) that the order in which 
these OQOur and tlio frequency with which each 
recurs ia determined by llic aims and coiuli- 
lioiia involved in tho teaching pioccefl This 
newer concopbion of tho “ method of the reci- 
tation ia less simple, but more accurate Ib 
commends itself in o/Tcring a natural, flexible, 
and widely applicable BubstiLute for the formal, 
rigid, and rcatiictcd conceptions previously 
accepted. H. S, 

See Teaching, PiuncipijEb of; TEAciiiNa, 
Types of; Steps, Five Foumal; SuPBnvisioN 
OP Teachimq. 

RelDrences — 

Badlm, W C. Tlio EducaKvc Ptocebb (New Yoik, 
1D05 ) 

McMunav, C A. iiiicl F. M Ifetfioe! of th6 JHcdlaiioM, 
(Now York, 1005 ) 

fiTHAtEii, G. D line/ Co^fso \n the Tea€}\^^^(f Procesa 
(Now York, 1011.) 

RECITATION PERIOD. ^ See Sciioon 
Management, 

RECO(jNITION, — That phnao of a mem- 
ory n roc css in which tho prcaonb expoiicnco 
is dcnnitcly related to some former cxpciionco 
Thus, one recognizes a person whom ho now 
Bees aa identical with the person whom ho 
saw yesterday. (See MsMOnv ) 

The term is also employed m a somewhat 
ihQi’Q general wtty to indieatc any completed 


form of pci cep Lion. Thus, one is snid to rec- 
ognize the object before him aa a boolt Aa 
pointed out under tho term pciccpbioiij" 
cvoiy pioccas of this typo involves certain 
memory elements The book is recognized 
beenusQ olomonts of past expcricnoo arc united 
with the prcBcnt 'ionsovy qualilicB in a complex 
inontal act C II J. 

RECOLLECTION. — That phase of the 
memory process in which a imst cxpcricnco is 
icinafcatcd, Lima the procosa of recollection 
appears in tho bringing into couflciousiicss 
of tho visual image of the face or of the name 
which wiia expel leiiced in the past Recol- 
lection thus precedes in tho memoiy pioccss 
tho stage which was described under lecog- 
iiition (g y ). C H. J. 

RECORDE, ROBERT (1510?-1558). — 
English mathematician born at Tenby. Aftci 
studying at Oxford, proceeding to the M. A , 
and being elected fellow of Ail Souls* in 1531, 
lie went to Cambridge, whoro ho lend mathe- 
matics and medicine, obtaining tlie degree of 
M D. m 1646. He returned for a brief period 
to Oxford, which he soon Icfbfoi London, whcic 
he pvactiecd mctUcino luul became royal phy- 
sician to Edward VI and Queen Mniy. He 
also held aovcial official positions, but acorns 
to have died in poverty. Rccortlc was the 
onrliost of the important English wrltois on 
inaLhcmabics Ilia cailicat woik wna the 
GtowuI of Artea (1540-1542?)^ an aiiLhmctic 
will eh went through many editions till the end 
of the Bcvcntcenth century The Ground of 
Aites is in tho form of n dialogue between 
innatcr and aoholai Rccordc indicates that 
"if number be lacking, it makoth men dumb, 
BO that to most questions, they mu at answer 
In 1557 Rccordo published the Whet- 
stone of WiHo 0 } ike second Part of Antfimeiic 
(a play through llie Latin title, cos ingenii on 
algebra ns the cos sic avt, cosu being a thing, 
or the unknown quantity). This woik ia a 
treatise on algebra and was piobably the beat 
known of Rccordo 'a woiks It is mention eel 
111 Scott's Fortunes of Nigel aa the only book 
in a house besides the RLblc In this, for the 
sign of equality Rceordc cliose the symbol of 
two parallel straight lines, becauae “ noc 2 
thynges can bo more cquailc ” Other works 
l?y Ilccorde arc the Pathway to Knowledge or 
the first Principles of Gconielry, etc. (1651), 
dealing also with nsbioiioiny and astronomical 
inslrumonta. Ilccorde ivaa probably the onr- 
licst Englishman to accept the Copcinican 
theory, without, however, surrendering his 
belief in afiliology. lie also wrote several 
other works on nslionomy and astrology, eg 
the Castle of Knowledge, a Treatise on Astron- 
omy and the Sphere (1651). 

ReferenCBB! — 

Ball, W. W. U. Hutoru of the Study of Mathem'iiks 
al Cambn'tfjJCi (CQmW)4aD, cU) 
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DicliofiatV of I^atioiial 

SMiTir, D liara Arithtnetita, (IlnsLnn, 11)08 ) 
Watson, Fostf^k The fJeainmugs of Ihe Tatefunff vj 
Modern Subject^ l,rt Etiglaiid, (Loudon, 1000 ) 

RECORDS AND REPORTS —The 
development of adequate school records and 
siBnificant aohonl repoi ta may be traced on 
the one hand to tlio growth of tlic profeaaion 
of education, and on the othei to the deiiiaiid 
which tlio public la now making foi eoinplete 
information coucermng public eiitcrprlsna 
Tliei'o was a time when it was customary for 
school boards or school cominitLees to make 
a rcpoifc consisting laigcly of a statement of 
their activities In hiring teachcis, ni biiildiiig 
and equipping fichool plniila, and in visiting 
the schools To-day t(‘achcrs aro Jiired and 
schoola aic organized and administered by aii 
educational expert, and ni like nmnnci school 
loportg aic an account of the results secured 
under the direction of the achooVs chief rxecii- 
tivG oflicer. When school boaitls told of 
their activities, the schools were i datively few 
and tlio organization simple TJic icporta 
whidi they rendered demanded little in the 
\Yay of expert knowledge eilhei of bcKoqIh oi 
of refined methods of recoidiug or i spoiling 
school activities To-day thcio arc many 
people who jiidgo of the efTicicncy of a school 
supciintcnclont in terms of his ability to flAtisfy 
any mqiliry winch may be made concerning 
the course of study, the tcachcis^ the pupils, 
or fiacal aspects of the, piohlcin with winch he 
deala, together with any in ter relation which 
may e\iflt among tliesc aovcral parts of tJic 
whole pioblcin 

1 1 IS not easy to diatiiiguidi between le cords 
and reports. The lecorda which are Accumu- 
lated in any one field furmah tlie raw iimtounl 
of the ropopb which is made concerning tins 
aspect of school pracbice Original ic cords 
arc significant only as they are combined in 
fluch a w/iy nq to throw light upon the paitic- 
ular problems involved Of coiirso it is true 
Lliat reports commonly include much discus- 
Bion of school policy which is not baaed in 
any conaidoiable degree upon achool lecorda. 
Dub the demand tliab is being made with in- 
creasing frequency that any problem be sup- 
ported with a Btatainenb of tno results which 
may be expected, makes the relationship bc- 
Lween records kept m tlio Qchool aystein itself, 
or derived from othci achool ayatema, a luatfcei 
of piiinary iinportanco even in that part of 
the report which la friinldy a diaoussion of 
future dovclopmciit Indoad, it may well bo 
claimed that it is a pi unary function of achool 
rocorda to make known achool needa 

It ia only m iccent years that any coiisid- 
crahlc svtLcuiiou Urs been given to Iho foiin of 
the rocorda or reports of acliool aysteina. A 
few years ago a report of attendance, giving 
the total number eniollod and the average 
daily attendance, would probably have been 
considered satisfactory In addition to the 


record of at Lend an ce, one would probably 
have found a acholaiHliip record kept by each 
tcachei In the same iiyitem one would liayo 
found a voiy Bimplo system of nee oun ting and 
A lepoit of expend itu ICS difiluhutcd among 
n voiy few i loins, BUeli us toachris* Hnlarics, 
loxtbookB, atatioiicry, fuel, and possiljly a 
few othoi’ items C^uito coniinunly a large part 
of blio total amount expended ^was leportcd aa 
jniscolhineons expenses This Lciulency to 
leiiort in terms of to lain and ayoragea lias been 
supciseded by Llio (kuimnd fnr nil of the facts 
RtudoiUs of education, as well ns those wlio 
nre Inlere.stcd m public enlerpiiHeH, wIioLher 
in education oi in some other field, have come 
to reidizo that it is necessury to know the fuels 
ill tenna of their diHLiilnitum, allowing the 
I urn Is or langc withm whioh the cAfiea con- 
aulcied lie, the ceutial tendency, variahihty, 
niul the like, if any luleqimle iiiLerj) rota lion of 
till* sitiuiLion IS to he lioped for. (Sec (iii.uuiic 
Cuiivij; Stai’isticai, Mutuod.) This de- 
mand for Adequate a tat is 1 1 cal Lreatinenb of 
achool facta is being met througlioiit the world 
to-ilay by an impioved syatein of rocorda nnd 
by luoie adcquulo lepoiting Ak cxamplcB of 
tliia dcvelopineiit, one might cite llie cumula- 
tive pupil locoi'd oaid, and llie form fnr iciioit- 
ing fiscal atalialies, wliicii linvo been leccutly 
rccuminoiuled by a committeo of the DeparL- 
inciib of •yuperiutendence nf ilic National Eclu- 
caiion Ahsoeiatinii 

PupU's Records, — Five yonrs ngo thoro 
wore vciy few cilioa, proliabJy not more than 
LJjjrty, 111 the Uiuled States wJiioli injuldi wjUi- 
out veiy great difTicnlty, fiinnsli a record of n 
pupil's fiehool life fimii the lima he entered 
Bcliool to the date upon which the inquiry 
wna made. To-day tlicic aio more than two 
hundred cities whinh liavo leportcd to fcho 
coinmitteo referred to above tliat they aio 
using a cumulative record caid at least as 
ndeqllatG nH the ouo icCOmmoiuled by tho 
National Education Awfocuitinii Committee. A 
co])y of this card is shown on the following pngo, 

Such a cumulative ificord should bo kept 
for every child thiciughout hia entire school 
career From such a pupil record it will 
lie possible at any_ tune duriug the piipib^ 
attcndaiico in public schools to determine: 
(1) the Amount of attendance of null vi dual 
pupils for Olio year; (2) compaintivc intca of 
piQgreaa iu .scluiola haviup; achoal toima flilTcr- 
ihg in length; (3) clasfailientioii of pupils by 
age and grade; (d) clfta.silicatioi\ of pujnlb for 
enrollment dale — («) dupUcato onroHmonl in 
fchn school, (h) diiplioatc cm oilmen L in oLliei 
public schools in tliflaamo town ov city, (c) du- 
plicate enrollment fioin other public schoola 
u\ the eame state, (il) miguial emoUmeut from 
nil other Bouicea, (6) the luiinbov of timca n 
child has been detained in n grailo; (0) for- 
eign birth or parentage as alTccting progress; 

(7) kmdcrgaiten training as nfiecting prcgieas; 

(8) transferfl as alTcctiiig progress; (9) tlio 
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coMi'i-jvTivE ruriL ntconD catid 
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IIpaltji 
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p) 1 1 nal iicufta C2) I’lttiL utuitiQ n.o.'l imivxd 

E W Ul ST# p V SCIWOL H.ELQn 0 
SVfITf \I — AllMIIIION, Dis. 

(ir\nai, and I^jidmotio'I 
Cmid 

(J) riacfl of blrdi - , 

(1) Diilo uf birLji. 1 

(fi) Vncciunlcd. 

To he kept tor every thiidI nnii 
AcnL wiLli tliu when ho la 

iriinarorrcd to miy acliool, oiUicr 

ITftWift tIT \Ti V\w tlly Oil 

imtsiclo Llie ciLy QronL enro 
Hluiulcl he lined to hnvo Uio nninoa 
comidcLo nnd cnTraot. 

Write nil ilnlca na rolloiva 
1012-0-23 

(Cl) Nnmo oC rmrent or Kuurdlun 

(7J Occu|iii([on of piironl or gunrdlnn 

(R) l\e»(diM\cc. (IIrc ono eJunm ill ft Iihid. QWd flow icaulcnco <vhei» la lianatirird.) 

(0) Date of 
(Uaelmrife 

1 (10) Ago. 

- 



. . . 

Kftirj 

ilfanfAfl 


\V]|Dii n ]iii 7 ill h noriTiAiii'fiLly lo i\iJrk, to rcinniii nl homo, ur bccim<)D of Jooih, pcrrnnnrnl kllnod'^, or commlimonb 

Lo [in [iHliUkLiun, Lilli curd Ih to ho roturncd Lu thu iirnicipnl’a olTico tiud ii iiill hLuLoiiiguI uf Lho caiisQ of ilio pii|ill’^ dlaclinrgo In to 
bo Jiiiiilo 111 (Ilo idonk BpacQ roniainhiMi nbovo, 


cfTpRfc of altriulaiico (oi absences) on proRress; 
( 10 ) nuiitint'B Imvinp to do with iiidividuiil 
fcchool inaiifiKoniciit, aa well as many oilier 
vahmblo and intcic.sLiii|; facta about school 
cluUh DU. 

Distribution of Pupils. — Any adequate 
study of school organization involves a con- 


sideration of tho dlstribuliion of childipn by 
ages and grades. An age grade table is now 
cominoidy fouml in school rcpoita. 

Iiistcail of the reports wliich give the average 
daily attcndancD of pupils, wo arc coming to 
have icporta which tell tho whole truth about 
afctcndanco by distributing tho number of days 
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tittondcil, na la incUcatcd in the following 
tabic.— 

DiaTninuTiQN op attendance 



— 


Pun Cl XT 

Tiuw 

nova 

GinLs 

OP Wiiouo 

Nu^IBLII 

AlUn^UiVK lQ^^a lUn-xv IQ Uaya . 
10 (luyd Id 1(1 (ipya i , . 

20 [jnys Id 211 daya , , . 

30 ilnya Ld 30 (lays • . • 

10 (iftya to 'ID daya , , . 

SO daya to DD days . . 

00 days lo QD dnya 

70 daya Uj 70 daya 

BO dnya Lo SO days . , . 

00 dnjr 9 In 09 flaya , , . 

100 dnya Ln lOD daya , . 

ilO dnya In liO dnya 

120 daya In ICO daya , 

130 daya Iq 13 D daya 

140 dnya lo 110 dnya 

160 days to l3D daya . . 

IGD dnya (q JOO daya , , 

170 dnya lo 170 daya 

ISO dnya In IRD dnya 

IDO day 4 lo 190 daya 

To In) (criunl onrollmonL 

Tor lorm) • , • 

1 , , 

' 






In like manner, tables which give onrollmcnl. 
proiTiotiona and iion-proinotioiia by giftclea ftiicl 
by enuaes, fnilures by aUithca nntl Ijy grades, 
witluliawals by ages, by gfi^dea, and by call sea, 
arc bccoiniiig more and moro common in 
achool reporta 

Fiscal Stallstics — Tho demand foi better 
fiscal sLatislica is well illiistraLed by the form 
iccomm ended by ibo Naiional Education 
Aaso elation Co|ninittco. (See U. S. Bureau of 
Ed IhiVelin No 3, 10l2) 

A few years ago very few cities could have 
distributed their ox|icndiLiU‘Gij in any sueh 
manner na ia indicated in this foi m It was 
not common either to iiuUctvtc as cloaily as is 
dciimnded above the iinipose for which money 
was spent, or tlie particular type of inatitution 
or activity for which money was used. There 
arc to-day four liuiidi'cd and eighteen cities re- 
porting to the National Education A^ociAtion 
Gemiuittec that tlioir ays Lem of accoviuting en- 
ables them to give reports at least as adequate 
QS that indicated in this fonn Tina nicaiia, of 
course, that Lhere has been in recent ycMa an m- 
creased addition to the business aspect of school 
adminiBtraUon. In many caaes it mcana that 
a apcGial alRcor, variously called a buaiiiegs 
inaiiagci (f^ a ), a. secretary, a eon ti oiler, or a 
achool auditor has been added to the sLalT 
employ cd by the Board of Eclucatioii. lienee, 
it la iiowpoasiblo, on the hide of fiscal sUtislics, 
to have reports which attempt to analyze cx- 
pcnditurca m Bueii a way as to show the total 
coat per pupil in various grades oi types of 
flclioola, the coat poi pupil for vnnoMa itcma, 
siiflii ns instruction, books and BUpplica, fuel, 
and tlic like, and in some eases a eaicfnl anal- 
ysja and comp ana on jb made of costa among 
the several units of the school system, n0, foi 
example, upon the basis of school buildings 
or plants 


Salary Reports, — Further illughintion of 
the moro ndequnto form of report may bo 
indicated by calling attention to forma of 
icporting now coipmonly used m oui school 
icports. It wag not iiiiuaiml n few yenia ago 
to have hcIigoI salaucs reported as a sin^o 
item Manifestly the truth about salaries 
can be known only wlicii wo know how many 
teachers receive cadi of the Hovernl amounts, 
ns indicated in tables like the following, which 
arc now nob uncomnioii • — 


Nrunni oP KM.MENfAav- 

HCUOOL TBAniMlH WITH 

Salaiijih — 


Nua/iibu dp IIiPH-aciiooe, 
virn BALATiiEaw- 


HgIow J36q 4 , 


IlGlatySdOO , ,, 


lo 

Sion . 


ROO 10 

OOO . . . 


•100 Lo 

•IfiO . . 

500 


COO Lo 

700 , 


460 LO 


700 In 

BOO 


600 Ln 

550 


aoo la 

DOO , 


660 Lo 

mi 4 


COO Lt» 

1000 . 


dOO lo 

a.ii) 

, 

JDOO lo 

1100 


OSO lo 

7IH1 . 

, , 

J100 IQ 

1200 . 


700 lo 

760 , 

, 

1200 10 

1300 . 


760 Lo 

BOO 


1 100 to 

1400 


SDO in 

H50 . . 


1100 In 

IBQO 


H50 Lo 

000 


laoo In 

lOOO 


000 LO 

0.10 


14100 Lo 

1700 . 

■ 1 0 

060 lo 

loun. 


1700 10 

IHOO . .. 


IQOO lo 

mw. * 


ISQO Lo 

IQQO . . .1 


1060 In 

1100 


JCUO Lo 

2000 


1100 in 

11.60 


2000 and nbovo , 


1160 Lo 

1200 





1200 and abn\o . 






Securing Publicity. — In the nc\Yer typo of 
repent, it la common lo liUiatrale with charts, 
diagrams, and pietuics, There is an at tempt 
iiiaclc to toil the atory in kuoK a way ns to in- 
teie^t the lender ns well aa to convoy infor- 
inalioii to the spcdnliab. In aoinc citicg dcli- 
iiitc plana are made for publicity through the 
newspaper, or ii\ aomc eases by laawing piiYtial 
reports on special aiibjccLa of iiitoreat fiom Lime 
to liino throughout the school year 
Report in Cycles — Another iutcvcstmg 
development in modem rcpoils is tlio appre- 
ciation of the fact that it may not be wise to 
attempt to cover every Bubjcct with cc\uat 
coiiipictcncss each ycai It may be nreued 
that the besl rcpoit ia the one which specinlizcg 
upon some one aspect of the school pvoblcm 
once in three oi once in five years Of course 
it ia necGsaary, if such a cycle of loporta is in- 
BtUuted, to give the cHBoulial factg each veav. If, 
for example, the following cycle weic followed: 
first yenr, oimiculum, including special scliools 
and Bpcclal claaaca; Hccaud year. fiuaiiGG; 
third year, pupils, fourth year, Lcaclicra; fifth 
year, buildings and cquipiueiii,— tho report 
would iindoulitedly convey ccidniii informa- 
tion ooiiccniing each of Lhc.sQ fiolda oacli yeai. 
On tiic othci hand, in each of the five yenra tho 
topic which WAR Gousidciod the apccial ordor 
for the year would bo treated exhaustively. 
In ao fni na atatisbics or reports are valuable 
for the guidance of those wlio aclmiuiator our 
schools, thcic would bo Erenb advantage in the 
adoption of some such plan aa indicated above 



HECOIIDS AND REPORTS 


HECTOR 


To lift VO ail oxlmuBtivo Lrcatniont of a topio 
once in five years would bo just iis flutiafactory 
aa Lo have Lho topic treated with like fiillnoaa 
each year Since space and olTort must he 
economized, llieie is maniCealLy a very gicat 
advantage in li eating in succcaaivc years 
several dilTcrcnt topics, and then le turning 
to treat each of Lhoao topics again after fclio 
lapse of a definite pciiod 

Uniform ReporlB — ^ PossilAy tho most in^ 
tercBtiiig development in icconb years is 
round ill the demand foi uniformity in record- 
ing and rep 01 ling. Our stale education ofii- 
ccra have demanded uniform ropoifcs wiUiiii 
tlic stfitD, For the most jiart, tho.so repoits 
have been very inadoriuato, and have been 
thought of ng aignificanl mainly in so fai ag the 
information derivod was used fts n basis of 
determining the aid given to the local com- 
munity from the state Tho inovemenL foi uni- 
formity, wliich has taken form in tho National 
Education Association in Lho appointment of a 
special cominittce on uni foi m iccords and re- 
ports, may he expected lu tmie to aitect the 
slate ofricei.g as well a'i city school systoms, 
Tills committee has, since its appointment, 
woikocl in cooperation with tho Uiiilod States 
Bureau of Education, the Gciibus OlTicc, iiml 
tho Associftlion of School Accounting Offi- 
cois. Thc.so four bodies have agreed upon a 
uniform program The United States Biiieau 
of EducaLioii has from time to tune modified 
its sclicdiilcg in accordance with tho recom- 
mend ati oils of tho joint comiiiittco The 
Bui can lias also invited atato and city super- 
intciulentg for conferencea, and haa sent out 
its rorina for ciiticism to city and state ofTicord 
befoiG isaimig them in permanent form. It is 
to he expected that from this canipaign of 
education there will come a realization of 
the importance of uniformity ns well iia greater 
intcrcal in rccoids and rcpoita Uniform 
TcpQvts Will enable school adminiBlvatwe ofli- 
ccra to study more adcquntoly llicii own situa- 
tion in tho liglit of a comparison with other 
similar arens. 

Hope for more adequate lo cording and 
reporting la to be louiul, too, in tho incicABod 
demand made upon thoso who would enter 
the profession Courflcs in^ school in an ft gc- 
menb and in school supervision and ndininis- 
tratioii in normal schools and collogea arc 
lo-day SGiullng students into tho hold with 
some appicciation of slalisbical niobhod, and 
with aoino acquaintniico with the beat piactieo 
with respect to recouls and repoiLs, Tlic 
movement lor adequate tecoids and ro ports 
is a part of tho dovolopmcnl of a seionce, as 
well ns of a piofcsaion of cdiieaLioii. Tho 
demand upon the part of the public for such 
adequate information is even grentor than tho 
demand for ofilcicnoy in toaching. Q D, B. 

Hof&roncefl ; — 

Dutton, S T , and Snedhen, D S. ^ /Irfmiriistrafioa 
of /•ifljiic E(Uica.lion tH the United States, ali^ 


XXIX and XXX HiblioEraphy flivon nftor 
PAuU (Npw Yoik, IPOil,) 

FaIjKNKU, It Pi Wliat enn and do fioliool IteporLs 
Hliow P^ych, Clime , Vol. IV, np. 1-JH 
N. B A, GomimUro oil Uniform llccuniH and llcporlfl, 
Prchtmtiary licyorl Proc jV. / iJ vU, pn 271^02. 
(Wiiionu, 11)11 ) 

iSNBDnBN, D H, nncl Ali,bn, W. A Sclwol Reporia 
and School EJTtciencu (New York, 1DU7) 

RECREATION. — -See GAnrEs; Inteuebt; 
VhAY] SESsioija, Lenotii of; AVoiuc 

RECREATION CENTERS. — See Play- 
ClllOUNDH. 

RECREATION PIERS. — See Plat- 

a ROUNDS. 

RECTOR — A term used frequently of 
the chief ofliccr of a school or university. It 
la found in the sciibr of sohoolinaster tutor, oi 
preceptor in tho Roman writora oi the fiiab 
century a.p And it may be tlmt it was this 
use of tho toim which was lovived iii Gcimany 
and ScoUftnd (as early aa the twolCth century) 
foi the head maatci of a school. lu ScoLlruul 
the term ie in a few caaos synonymoua with 
Magxski Schokoum In Scotland tlic head 
maatcr of tho high school la still called llcctor. 
In Germany lho title Rcfclor is atiU used for 
tho principals of secondary scIiooIh m Saxony 
ftiid WdrLtemheig, in Pruasin secondary achool 
principals ftie called DircKtoren, but prineqinls 
of olomcntaiy schoola are known as Rektoren, 

The term ih, however, in more Roiieral use 
in connection with uuivci'Bity adnnnis tuition, 
and in thia inso gopa back luatoucally to the 
University of Bologna. It seems now well 
established that the term was horioweil from 
ita use in Lombaid towns to lefcr to tlic chief 
magistrate. The Rcctoi of the University 
was thus the chief oxceiitive oiTicoi AL 
Pans each imbionhad a "rcctoi " until the four 
nations combined to have one vector ovci tho 
whole body of atudeiits, the heads of the na- 
tiona later being cailcil pioctoia (i/.a ) At 
Oxfoid and Gainbridgo the tciin "rcctoi " was 
for ft Lime equivalent to proctor At present 
it is used only of tho lioad.s of Exotor and 
Lincoln Gollegos, Oxford In Scotland the 
position of Rector or Lord lloctou of a Univer- 
sity IS honorary and is bestowed by election 
among the atudenls upon incn who have dis- 
tinguished tlicinsclvcs in public life. In 
Fiftiico the Rccleur i.s the official iioad of an 
Acftdoiny with particulftr chnrpo of tlic_ Univer- 
sity. Tho tor 111 is nob uacrl ni AiiiciiGii, but 
for a few ycftia Hubaaquent to 107 G tku titio 
of the President of Harvard College was 
changed to Rector. The term is regularly 
iiBcd of the heads mid iirincipal.s of Catliolic 
colleges mul acminaiic.s all ovci the world. 
Sec, fov fmlhftvilcltuh, UNivEuarim; FsiANCia, 
Education in, CtEnMAWY, Education in, 
Italy, Education in; Scotland, Educa- 
tion in; PnocToii, etc 
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rediscovery 


REFORM SCHOOLS 


RroiSCOVEP-Y, METHOD OF, — In tho 
teaching of science aiul nnithcmatica, tho 
mothocl of using objeclivo irmtcrmls aiirt laboira- 
tory experiments is a matter of controveray. 
TJiiGfi views aio heUl as fco blm way m which 
data should be picscnlcdi (1) Tlio ordci of ox- 
periiiiGiit ahoiild bo that of the ongiiinl clia- 
covevy^ the e^cri mental is t icdiacovcring the 
CQucliiaion Tina la the BO-cnilecl heuristio 
method, the method of discovery qv I'c dis- 
co vci'y. (2) Tho pi'occdure should be that 
of mero vcrificaticm or ]iroDf, tho facta Jicinc 
presented, without regurd to tjic origin iu 
mode of icscaroh, iii tho inoat cconoimonl 
order consistent with bringing about con- 
viction in the learner, eclciitiric staiulftida 
of tiut]! being kept in mind (3) The niothod 
sliould be Lliat of pcisoiial inquiry oi inveati- 
gatiou OIL the part of the BUidorifc, a piob- 
Icin for solution being presented to the studenb 
who ift to vise all lua knowledge Mul ingenuity 
in devising ways and means, tho instructor 
being secondary and Tnereiy supervisory. 

The wortJi of these methods has been much 
diacussedj pniticiilaily in the objective leach- 
ing of mathcniatic^ in tho piiiiiaiy school and 
ill tliG laboratory teaching of pliysica and 
chemistry in the high achooh Present tend- 
ency acenis to favor the largo aupplciiieiitiiry 
use of the two liitlci’ luetliods. The two 
abilities reqiiiaiLc m adult life arc (1) the com- 
mon abiUty to appicciaic proof ami to verify 
coiiolusioiia, and (2) the leas coiiimoii ability 
to conduct an investigation on iiiiHolvcd piob- 
lema A rcpraduction of vaiious atepa in 
so -called lecliscoveiy (boiiiifJlic method) in 
open to tho objeoLioii that in no essential 
psyohologioal aonso is it tiuo dLscoveiy or 
icdiacovGi’y, The child la nob coiiscioiLi of 
blic piobicin, to begin with, nor is he mentally 
pvishcd to devise the succes?iiYe stages; too 
often he goes incchatiiciilly lliroiigli nn order 
preannnged by the Inhuratory manual or 
toachoi', lie gams a pioof, but in a wAstcful 
manner The mcbliod of verification given 
nil that ao -called rediscovery does, and does 
it more clearly and moio ccononiically The 
occasional use of the method of pcraoiial in- 
quiry gives what IS aimed at in rediscovery- 
Its occasional uae cstablialies the uHO of tho 
child's capacities in real .soicuLific niqiiiiy. It 
begins with a pioblcm w which the student 
hiinaclf la in teres ted, and which stiimilatos 
him to tho aiiggcsbion and crlticiBin of_ ways 
and means and to tho making and checking of 
con elusions, Tlio i dative use of verification 
and inquiry as siipplcincntaiy methods de- 
pends on the infcallcctiial maturity of the child 
and the complexity of tho probloma presented. 

n. S, 

Sec DiacQVEuY, Metuod op; Scibncc, 
Ti^actiinq or, 

REDUPLICATION THEORY. — See CuL- 
tuhe Epociia; Instincts. 


REFLECTION. —Sec Tiiinkinq. 

REFLEX REFLEX ACT OR ARC. —geo 
Instinct; NEUvoirs Systkai. 

REFORM SCHOOLS. — A term uaoc] with 
varioua Bigiilficatiojifl. In Gciniaiiy it refers 
to tho modified gymnnsium wiiore Latin is 
begun in the third find Gicek in the fifth ycais 
The aystcni la adopted fco avoid the evil of too 
early dctcrmiiuitiun of tJm a c ho] us Lie and 
vocational cavcci of the duld, (See Oku- 
MANY. Education m ) In Englniul and 
ol sewn ere it is aomelimes used to mdicatc 
aohoolfl rcprcsontiiig a radienl departure fiom 
ti adiliounl mcihod.*^ and cuniciiUini. Tins typo 
IS mOio partieulaily defined under the caption 
Exi'KiiiMiiiNTAL Scuooii {qv) III the Unite [I 
States the moat coiumoii uae of the teim Is to 
indicate a class of institutioiiH for juvenile 
dcliiiquculs, which havdiuorcoC a pcual than au 
cducationni si^nificaiicci mid it is iii this sense 
that the tt^rm its Uhcd m the following nrtmlc. 

Origin. — Tlio oiigin of tho lofonu school is 
oljsciiio. As early na Llio aoveiitociilh cciuury 
111 Anistcrdninj inornlly depraved cliikhen were 
BDgrcgiilod, not, Iiowovci, foi tho purpo.io of 
lefonnatioii, but to rolicvo and pioboet aocioby. 
Franokc (q.v), in Ins olTorts tu save oiphiiiis. 
Was the UisL to suggest the) value of separate 
iriglitutiOH'i for dcliiiqiicnls. In Italyi Eng- 
land, and France hucIv aucial lefuimera as 
Cm.iar Iloccaiia, and John Howard urged the 
sepal Alion of jiiveiulo fiom cidulb criniiiiala 
111 ahusUuuHCs and prisouH anil piovihioii for 
tipociid tionljuoiit Prstfilom, at Nnulioff 
and Staiu, cliscovoied sumo of tlio snceial 
jiccdfl of unfortunato and dcjiravcd cliildion. 

The cailicat furumlly organized rofoim 
schools woio a school near Hiiiiiingham, 1817, 
the New York Ilousci of RrCvigo, lft24, the 
Rauhea Ilaus (qv.), foinulocl by WieUorn {q,u ) 
and Ins mother, at Horn, near Hamburg, Kov. 
i, 1S33, niul the fainoua school orpiiizcd by 
DomeU, who loceivcd the iiispiiatiou fiom a 
study of Aineiican refounatory insLitiiLionSi at 
Mettray, Prniioc, in 1839. The English scliool, 
after a aucQQS.iful cxistGiiCQ of HQvoial yoava, waa 
ologocl because of the death of its fouiulor, 
the others atill exiab and hava long sowed as 
moduls, cspcoially bhc French school, rogaulcd 
as tho most noted juvondo roforinatory m the 
world, Soliool.^ prittuinod aftor llicso three 
me now found in ovory civilized uounLiy. 

Typos and Number of Institutions — In 
the Ifnitcd States tlioro aro now about 120 
public and private roformntoiy or disolpliimry 
sehools, vai'itniflly named niid orgaiiizod TJio 
oarlicsL acliools woio much like the Ilouae of 
Refuge ill New York City, and a luimbcr of 
them flliU boav that namo. These are Bituatod, 
a rule, in or voiy neai huge cities niid Imvo 
much of the prison ahoub them. After some 
yoaia of oxporicnco such ins tibu Lions wero 
called reform scliools,” or j liven ilo rofornia- 
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REFORM SCPIOOLS 


toriog, wcio located in tho country, and wero 
moi'o like BDhools nnd losa hko prisDna In 
reconb yoai's, and at proaont, tho term *' indua- 
trial flcliool " Ima boon nppliod and well indicator 
bho change in llio organization In boiho 
iiiafcnncca the namo of a noted poiaon haa boon 
used aa a title m order to avoid tho Btigma of an 
explanatory fciLlo TJio bliroo Icinda of iiamoa 
fniily well iudicato tho growth of tho ideals 
of roforinnbion. Some older infllibubiona sbiU 
cxigt largely Lina HTec tod by progi'cng, but in tho 
main thoro has been improvoinoiib, and never 
moio than in tho presonb decade. 

Nearly all of thcao schoola aro aupportod 
by public fvvntlg eithftr divootly as in Che ease 
of a afcato reform or industrial schoolj or in- 
directly. as where a certain per capita amount 
is paid by the attito, county, or cUyfor maiiitc- 
nance of flomo piivato insLitiition Subaidiz- 
lug priviLfco ngoncioa is dono upon the claim 
that tlio gamo sorvioo onn be hconi'cd at Icsa 
Gosb bo the state — clinriby, philanthiopy, nnd 
roligion bupplying tho dcbcifc — and that pnvjifco 
caiQ ]g moro acceptable bo certain paicnls 
Of necessity the per oapitn cost, vniyiiig 
fiom $100 lo $300 per year, in botli is very 
much gi eater tlinn in the naso of tho normal 
scKqqI ehiUL In tho Middle and Woatorii 
atutoa thcao fJoliools are aupportod entirely 
by the state, or oity in the case of paiontal 
schools, while in t\io older Eiistorn states, 
notnhly Now Yorlc^ pHyaLo and loligioug 
bodies sharo tho duty Whcio tlioio la a 
cosmopolitan population thoro la a tendency 
to place doliiiquoiiL ohildron in institulioiia of 
tho naicnts' fiullv. As pubiio funds cannot bo 
iiscci to maintain institutions under religious 
contiol, various private schools hnvo been 
orgninzQd. Foi tins lonson, loin kinds of 
rofoi'innLoiios for cncli sex exist in some of the 
older states — state, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Ilobrow. 

The Catholio PiofcocLory, with thrre divi- 
sions — one for gwla, ono in New Yoik City, 
and one iu the oomitiy foi boys — la tho larg- 
est concotional school in the world. While 
the obildicn arc glvon excellent tiado tiaining 
nnd a good litoiary education, atreas is laid 
Upon religious bramiiig. Tho Jewiali Pro- 
tectory at Ilawthorno, N.Y , i.g a model of 
location, organization, and oquipiucnb. 

Control — Tho control of roform achoola 
ia usually vested in n board appointed by tho 
Governor, or in a board made up of incinbora 
of tliG flaiuo rcligioua fnith State reform a- 
toriGS aio cla^jaificd and managed by tho an mo 
aubhoiitiGs which coalrol the penal iiisUtu- 
Lioiia. EIToi'ta liavo boon made to mnho tliu 
reform atory a part of tho stafco school ays tom, 
hub without HUCGoag Suoli a change would 
involve a coinpleto chnngo in idenla and 
organization As a rule, men and woiuDii 
exp one nee cl in piiaon managoment are in 
charge. Where school men have been tried, 
they have usually faded As vefoim. aehools 


are his boric ally penal, it may bo unwise to 
nttemph to chango them into apocial public 
aehools. Oil the other hand, parental scJioola, 
of which tJiero aro an increasing numbci, aro 
oITahoota of laigo public school ayatome, Tlie 
apii'it and organization are essential ly those of a 
school TUo two types of such didcrout oiigin. 
may in tune giow into tho ideal matitution 
for the pi’ovantion of crimo and tho rofoi’inabion 
of fcho wayward. 

Types of Housing — The thico kinda of 
houaiiip, congregate, pavilion, and coLfcago, 
found ill eleemosynary inatitu Lions are used in 
reform aclioola The early inatitutiona of 
both Europe and Ameiion wovo all of the oon- 
grogato typo, althougli Volmaratein cfltabhshecl 
two reform schools, one in Ovoi'dyk (1816) 
and another at DuaaoUal (1S22), upon tho 
doeouti’filizcd plan. Wiekem used the same 
system at Horn (1833). In icceiit years the 
cottage plan Ima become popular with boards, 
A good many schools Abandoning old congi'C” 
gate buildmga nnd creothig, with pupil help, 
oottagoa containing from fiflcon to fifty pupifa, 
in ndtlition to olTiccrs Tlio cottages of tho 
New York iStato Training School foi boya at 
Lake Mahaiisio aio to liouso fiftocu boya nnd 
two employ oea. Tho diatvibutioii and locaLiou 
of tho cottiigca aio important. In tho above 
institution — a model of its kind — tho cot- 
tages aro in three groups, the mdualrml group. 
With cotbagos 300 feet apart: unskdled laboicia' 
group, for boya who need very close super- 
vision, liousos ncai each olhor; and the agri- 
cultural group, with cot Luges at least 600 feet 
apart. A luiiubci of inclwuUial cottages are 
isolated In order to foster as much family 
rttmosphoro as possible One obstacle to the 
growlli of tlio fliniill cottage plan its coj^t 

Commitment. —The ago and conditions of 
coinmiLinont vaiy somewhat. Few boya are 
committed before their oiglilh, and, aa ii rule, 
none aro accepted after their sixtccnLli birth- 
day. Girls may be committed at ci^bt but 
seldom are, thoy are received up to eighteen 
years in some states. The average age of 
girls In a reformatoiy ia always higher than 
that of boya, Tlicio are gevou boys in tho 
reform schoola of the United Stntca for every 
two girla Tho average ago of coinmitiiienfc 
in bho larger inatitutiona la fourteen yeais 
ilircQ months for boya nnd four Leon years nino 
montliB for gills The term of commitment 
varies in length fiom a few months to Bcvornl 
years. In moat caaoa, tlio sontoiiccs are for 
olio year, oighteon months, two years, or until 
tho poi'sou become a of ago, In Gi'oat Biilain 
and Iroland, tho Childroii'a Act of 1008 makoa 
tho ponal iige bwolve yoara, Below that age 
children aocuaod of ciimo for the fiisb time may 
be sent to an industrial school; also oJiildien 
bctwcoii twelve nnd foiiitcon yeara, if it is their 
first cnino Others under six toon yeais can 
be sent to icform schoola In Franco the 
act of April 12, 1906, pUccB the penal ages 
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from twelve to ciehtcou yours. In the Oor- 
man Empire tJio ngca aro tlio anmo Tho 
orplitins' oourL, however, ninj' commit ft 
yonnEcr chUti The insUtution awihonUea 
d(3toi'miiio Urn tiino of clGLontioii, iilUiough no 
doliiir]^uojil niny be dctaliicLl loiigoi than Ina 
tvYonty-fii'-gt biiLliday April 17, 1909| the 
Uussiftii Emporoi look nndor hia pro too I ion 
ftll insLitutiona for b\io reforming of minoia, niul 
oatfthliahcd a. new plan of ti eating olToiulcra of 
a toiuloi ftge. TUo now laws are similar to 
those 111 tlio other nations. In Hollftiid tJio 
pcnnl mmoritj^ if3 eight ecu J^otus. between 
8i?:tcon apcl oighLccii tlio jutlgo may con- 
sider thoin aa nclults. Tlicre is ft tciuloncy 
to give the insfevtutiDH cvi^tody of tl\o dcllu- 
quent uiibil twoiiLy-ono ymrs old, especially 
in the cn^c of gills* Tho pnrolo and piobation 
ayflfccma have shoifccncd the tcim of Gomniit- 
moiit, but loncthoncd tho period of custody. 
llDforin Bchooi riubh critics cornplmn becivuso 
of tho ahoTt aontonoc — it gives so little lime 
in win oh to establish now hftbiLa and, without 
probation, of Lon lends to I'ccommitmcnt. 
Aa bolter facilities aic developed fox after 
care it la likely thnt Iho contiol of dcVuiquciits 
will bo ov tended to the and of minority. 

DUcipUae is blio watoKwovd of tlici icform 
acliool In tho oaily aclioola tho discipinio 
ro-^ombled timt of tho prisons Kcrorinatoiica 
still exist wlioio boys oi gn-Js are locked into 
colla OfLch night, am rounded nil dny by high 
atone walla, and imwchcd in BqnadB bom one 
task to nnolhor Siioli iiiatiUitioiiH aio in 
ohnrRo or penologista Forliinaloly LUcio arc 
other iiiatitiitiona where none of these fonris of 
discipline exist It ig difliciilt to got ftWny from 
fcho idea of piiniabinonb as the basis of (\isei- 
pliiic, to tiaiaiiig as such a Iiasis The ciedit 
system ia m common uso» The boy leecivcfi 
Cl edit for good condiiot ftiul domoiits fgi inia- 
behavior Heaily all itoma of bad oonduct 
nro viUiicd in domciits and range from impu- 
dence to caoiwpo. By continued good conduct 
tho boy cams a pju’olc in about thicc ipiavtcva 
of the term of his aontonco, While on parole 
lie must report in poison or in writing at 
regular intcivnls to the aeliool, ho ja rcguTaily 
visited by a paiolo ofliccr. EfTort la inaclo to 
place the boy in a good oiwiifOTimont There 
IS an increasing nmounb of jiaiolc woik, and 
thn rcBulta are genera lly good. Ilo woven, it 
is hard to find auitablo lioiuca for some 
Coloicd girls arc clifTicuU bo plnco oul, aa aic 
mildly fccblo-mindod oaaes ' A few atiitea 
are now inakiiig provision for the latter class 
in sopurivLo custodial matituiloua. 

Pnily Program —The dnily flchcdulo 
of duties of ft reform fiahool boy /ittornpU to 
iiso all of big waking houis While tliorc is 
play 01 rocroation, it Js uanidly undor super- 
vision, — Alv/ftya Miuler suweillaucii Tho 
following is an avorago aolicdulo. — 

5 15 Rovoillc 

G: 15 Waittira and kitclion boys report. 


6:30 Brcnlcfjiab, 

7 DO Dciaila for work. 

0 : 00 Detftilfl foraohool and industrinl trainin g. 
11. 30 PiepniG for iccaU. 

11.45 Wiiitora ropoit 

12 : 00 Dinner 

12*30 DcUila foi kitolicn. 

1. 30 801100 ! and indiiatiial training. 

3t30 Heel nation. 

4:00 Military drill, 

4:30 Jlcci’catipn, 

5: dO Waiters report. 

6: 00 iSlupper 

0: 90 Heading and games, 

8 30 Taps. 

Sclioul work and iiulufttuial work ultBynatc 
each half day. Tho courso of study is a aimple 
one, and einpliasizca the ludimoiits, for na a 
rule the pupils ftic far behind m their stiidiea. 
The average classroom instructor ib below 
the stand nifd of ihc publio sohool, skilled 
teachers being difTiault to secure- TJio indiia- 
tiial woik la betber than tho school work for 
two roasona, ^ — thn pupils like aiicli woik 
bottci than tlic clnsai 00111 cxciciacs and it la 
usually po'fHiblc to fjccure bettor tea clung 
The I'AUge pf agricultmal instiimUon includes 
farmiuR, gnrdciuns, UortiQUltiue, stock vais- 
iiigj oil aid prontuhlo to the iiiBLitiition and 
popiilfti witli ill os b bfjya In Anioricnii insli- 
tutiona, howoviir, whoic city boys aio com- 
mitted, the agrioultiunl occupationa aro not 
pupxilftv with tho majority. The trades, 
priniiiiR, piiinbing, papering, and dccoiating, 
shoomakiiig, lailoiinc^ nlumliing, gaa Aitillg^ 
etc, are taiighb in all the larpo 1 ofoi'inalorics 
Often the motive is occupation and pi’oduob 
rather than tiiiiniiiB, Home boys and gnla 
accjiiiio skill m tlio trades, bub the majority 
get little. Tilts time is Hlioit, tlio pupils un- 
willing, the teachers often iiiiinbci eating, and 
an educational motive abfccnt Impiovcmont 
111 Induatial Liftining \n noticeable, however 

Classes of Delinquents • — Institiitioiia for 
the rofonnalioii of Uxcorvigible minova recnguizo 
two fllaases of delinquents One type exiMta 
for tlie prevention of on me and the corrcctioii 
of younger chilclicn, really misdeinoaiinnia; 
tho ofchor for the older and inoie depraved. 
Tho fust type is of more recent origin nmi 13 
more ofTcc Lively reform iitory. A good examidc 
la tho New Yciik Juvenile Aflylum or Chil- 
dien's Village, at Doblis Fciry, admitting 
ti’uaub niul diaobcilionfc childiou boiween tho 
ages oE flovcii and six teen ycais. England lias 
n large nnmlior of flehoola of this type. 

Tendency. — TKo toiidGnoy^ is toward ade- 
quate huilrlingfi, bettoi organizatitma, kiiidliei 
dificipliue, uioi'O agi’iciiltui'nl and indiistiial 
training, and inoic genoroufl support. Insli- 
lutions arc being located 111 riiriil com muni Lies 
In moat s^lntca and cuuntiicH clnldrcn nre live 
legal wards of the state until their inajoiity. 
riacing out ju good homes under state aiipcr- 
viaion is iiicrcaaiiig Two types of acliools are 
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tlovelopingj one preventive, tlic other curative. 
More attention is given to the problem of 
reform a tion. it being now icgaided ns a quea- 
tion of icticlucation latlicr than one ot ictn- 
Imtion While tjic percoiitaRe of rcfoi'mccl 
dclinqucntB ia atilt low, the outlook is proinia- 
ing A, II Y, 

The Induati'inl Sdioola of Great Lritam are 
pei'hapa the moat important niul most niiincr^ 
ous typo of roform achoola. They arc under 
the control in England and Walefl of the Home 
Secretary and in Scotland of the Scorctary 
for Scotland, They grow out of the ragged 
bgKooIb (q,uO»but lliQ first legislation conoem- 
iiig them was in 1854 in Scotland and 1857 
in England. These acts, with their ainend- 
mcnla, go down bo tlic famous ohlldren’s net of 
1008, tlio ao-cnllcd “Children's Charter" 
These achoola are of various types, including 
town or country achoola, town schools, aiirbiir- 
bau schools, slup^a schools and giila' achoola. 
They nnmboi in all HO; 108 in Groat Britain, 
(including eight schools for mental dcrcctivca) 
and 32 in Wales and Scotland They main- 
tain about 18,000 childion. In the investigation 
of these fio hoots now being made by the govern- 
ment the biniisrcrcncc of these schools to the 
board of education la being couBiclcrcd. The 
entire subject is dealt with m detail from 
vaiioua angles undci dilTcient captions For 
the gcncial legislative and social background 
800 tlio article on GiiiijDiiooi), LEOiaLATio^r 
Fon THE Conservation op, and tliogo on 
JuVBNima Delinciuenl’y, Juvenile Gouiits, 
and Juvenile PnouATioN, for tboHo deal- 
ing wiLli the defectives, sec Depectivus, 
Education of nnd Special Clashes* for 
a closely related type see tho artiolo on 
Poor Law and Education. 

ReferencBfl’ — 

General, — 

Balvodh, Giiaiiam, EdMcationtit Susiem^ o/ Great 
Bnlaxn Ireland, (OKford. 1003.) 
DeaserwigaMiiaer, in Dr I{dlcr*H Et\zyUo])adiachcs 
ffandlsudi rfua Avndcraclnilfer und rfer Jiiocrul/Hr' 
aorgo, ijp. 80-90. 

Special — 

Darnell O. E, TIjq Problcma of n. Beformntory 
Suiicnntcndcnfc InProce-cihnoa^ of Third Nationnl 
Conferonao on tha Ediicntioil of Diickward, Tnintit, 
mid Delinquent Cliilclron, pp 10-33. 

Toeusteii, I** W und Shilnc (llorliii, IDll ) 

GEonfJE, W. R, Tlia Ji(?uor Keputfic, fia J/tifaru and 
Jdcah (Now York, IDU ) 

Halt, H, 11 Pretentive Treatment of Ncgtectcd Chil- 
dren (New York, 1010 ) 

IlaNDBUiiON, G. R. /Voucfinuo Agencies and Methods. 
CNow York, lOlO ) 

IIiLLiH, C D llncfint DovGlopinciiU iri fi Solioal for 
Dcliiifiucnt Clilldroii, In Proccedinas^ named in 
Tulo (0), pp 7*1 -R7 

MAeQuBAiiY, T, n Tho Triianl Anti How to Etfurnlo 
I fun Fraccedingsd Third Nnlionnl Conference on 
" Tho Education of Unrkward, Tnimifc, and De- 
liJiqucnt Cliilclron," 1000, 

MonnisoN, W. D Jvvenilc Offenders, Cliap. 13, pp. 209- 
ai7 CNew York. ia07.) 

Memoranduvi giving some account of the Hcfonnalorlf and 
Jndustnat Schools of Great Britain, (London, 1004 ) 


Proceedinga of Congrofla on Jiivciulo Courts CPnrla. 
1911 ) 

lieparl of tliu Site Committee of Now York Tram mg 
School lor Boys (Albany, 1D09 ) 

Reports of II A/. JniipeNor tj/i?r/ornia/o^y onJ /lidif.s/naZ 
Schoola, 1806-1010. (London.) 

Snbi>i>en, D S, iirhn 1711.9/ran on and iSducational 

of Atnerican Juvenile J2p/or»i Schoola, (New York, 

LOOQ > 

Wentwoutii, E, P. Minority Coirnnltmenla to Jtive- 
iiilo IlDformntorioa In Prodec<hJi(?a^ of Eighth 
Aniiiinl Confcrcncb on “ Tlio Eilurnliofi of Iljick- 
ward, Triiniit, nnd Dependent Children," iOll 

* Above Proceedings cun bo obtnincd from SiipL 
Elmer L, ColTren. Supt, Lymnn Seliool for Roya, 
Wcatboro, Mnsa , 11 00 

REFORMATION, THE, AND EDUCA- 
TION — There aic few subjects ou which 
grcatci diversity of opinion liai been and is cx- 
pif eased than on the rein.ii on of the Reformation 
to education, tho natural leault of the diversity 
of opinion which has been and is held as to 
the Ilcfoi mntioii itself Olio point, hoivcvci, 
recent research has now definitely settled, 
that neither in institution, method, nor matter 
ia the education of post-Roroimation times 
Boparniod by any great giiif from that of prt- 
Ilcforination times The Beformation waa 
undoubtedly a revolution. But as ia tlio ease 
with 0 tiler revolutions the change it elTcotcd 
haa boon exaggorntod alike by its fi iends and by 
ita foes. Neither in Germany nor in England 
nor ill iScotLand is it now possible to believe 
(except by those who either have not Been or 
refiiae to look at the evidence available) 
that LutJior or Grnnmci or ICiiox cicatcd a 
now heaven and a now earth in the sphere of 
education or that the schools of those coun- 
brica, and bv conaoquenoc of America, were 
ft new birth duo to the gcnuia of the reform ors. 
In every brunch of life research tendf^ to allow 
that growth never proceeds per saUuni. 
In cduaatioii, above all, the continuity of 
institutions from the anoiont to the modern 
world lias now been douionstmlccl An 
initial difTiciilby in dis classing the 1 elation of the 
llcfoimntioii to education is that of settling 
when tho Rcfomation took plaoe. It might 
be dated from WycliiTc or from Petrarch ns 
well as from Luther or Einsmua. Certainly 
It is only n particular manifestation of the 
Benaiasnnee (q 0 ), itaclf ns undefined and 
almost a.s uiidcfiiiable a toim and period os the 
Boformabioii. 

Gormany, — Tho Ronaissanco in Gerniftny 
is oloacl;/ related to the Beformation, cs- 
pcoinlly in its spiiit and in its outcome. The 
charaGterifltio fcaUii'ca of thia twofold move- 
ment in the north arose from tho fad that tho 
civilization of the Latin countries was based 
diicotly upon tho cvci-prcaont daaaionl inali- 
Wtiona, whilo tho oiviliaalion of tlm Teutons 
WAS n direct oiitgrowtli of tlieii Christioniza- 
tion and its consequent moral and religious 
bout. lienee tho logical outoome of the 
reformers' work would have loci to a continuous 
clovclopmcnt of tho IlcnaiBSanoe emphasis 
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upon fclie use of reason as the guide to tho 
intorprciAtion of scGiilar life nnd of iialurCj 
upon the restriction of the authority of the 
Scriptures to rcligioua inntteiflj nml upon the 
UfJQ of rcnaoti by blic mdivicliml even in tlic iii- 
fccrpietntion of the Scripturea But the tend- 
cncica in all of thoao lines wore clicokcd beforo 
the c’xpiiabVon of a Binglo genorntion, anil ho 
\vo find Luther, who had cailier cnilcd icnsoii 
'' n aomcbhiiig divine," towards the close of 
Ido lidding tho view that " the more Hiibtlo mid 
aonto ia reaaon, tho moro poiflonouM n bensL 
wibJi many dragon's hendsi is it ngainat (joiI 
anti nil Ills works," While on the one side 
tho RGiimssancc-Rcformation peiiod ia mailtcd 
by the Uiimauistlo tcmlcucy, on the other it 
developed into a naiiow formal acliolnatieism 
Theoretically, the doctrine of the llcfonnation 
involved libcily of conscioncc, in pinclico 
intolerance and bigotry prevailed. Religious 
thought was compelled to Mow in the clmniiela 
marked out for U by tho ruloihi of the nuinoroim 
political diviaions Not only was intcllcetual 
life thus houiul wLtlun nmiow luails^ bub tho 
cdiicaLion of the scliooh, highei and lower, 
took its purpose and icccircd Us spirit from 
the BUTiici formal and naTio>Y inlerost IlcncD 
lb was that tho Reformation faded to piodiico 
diiiiiig thesixteeuLh cciibiny those inbcllectiial 
aiul cdiLcalioaal icsiilbs which woic logically 
involved in tho bnsal positions of tlie reform era 
so far as tlicsQ related bo fioo learning, the 
spread of cultiii'D, and tho dcvelopiiioiit of 
science, The very fact that the Ilcfoi maLlon 
was a revolt agamftt exiathig ccmditioua was 
calciilabed to iiUrodiiec chaos, and it is diMi- 
ciiU to agree with those who would miiiiiiiisio 
the educational pi o visions cxL.Hling he foie the 
Refoimntion, for tho purpose of cxaggciatinp 
the immediate efteefc of tlic Roforniation. ft 
ia clear from contemporaiy statcmeiiLs that 
the Tlefui Illation failed to piodiice dining the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuvioB the lu- 
tcllcotual and educational resiilta uiilicipalcd 
Thug Eiasimis, in wilting to Parklieimcr, saj's 
" Where Luther amsm niics, there the sciences 
are neglected," and elscwlicrc he writes of 
Liither that " he loads tlic claa.'jieal studiea 
with hatred and contempt wliich i.s fatal to 
us and nob helpful to linn." And Liiblinr 
himself mny bo quoted; in a letlcr to the 
Burgomaster and Council at Ro then lung in 
he wutes that " theic is a great and sad 
defic-icney in learned people , , . so that many 
parches and schools are loft vacant," and in 
his sermon On Sending Children to School ho 
lame Ilia the dccliuG of the IngUcr acl tools at 
Erfurt, Lcip^Jg, and olaewhero At the ftaiiic 
time, a few of the Rerojmatiioji loadois wri'C 
opposed to the new loarniag; both hfclauch- 
tlion and Luther attack higlicr schools and 
univeisitica ag " the devil’s bchoola," hut they 
were willing cnoiigh to call in the new learn- 
ing to their aid as n means But thne were 
other rcformcia, as Professor Karlstad b of 


the Univeiaity of WibbcnbcrB, who was op. 
poHPtl to learning of any Iniid, because "all 
knowledge of the Holy Bpirit worked through 
faith " 

Dub if Icnniing deGlincd for u brief period 
or Leaded to develop a apiiit of foiinnlism 
and nanowne.ss, rcluoational activity was none 
the less great throughout the sixteenth century 
Some thing had to bis done to replace tin; old 
system of education, which the PiotehLant ic- 
volfc had uiulonninod, hub wliilc new aysleiiis 
woie cslahhahcd, their devolopincnt Avas along 
difVcrciit lines Tlu'se systcniH were based 
111) on the idea of iiiiiveiflal education, but tlieir 
chief fiinclion was to develop the ichgioiis 
practices and belie fa, and tho ecclesiaBtical 
afTdiations and iiilcM'estH of the child, foi u])on 
these dciieiulod Ins etei iinl wclfuie Since iii 
theory the eternal weUaia depended upon Lhe 
application of lii.s oivn it'ason the revel n lion 
contained in the Sciiptiiics, it bceainn nccc&- 
fiiiiy to give ftliiliLy in irading and to tram tlic 
rational powcis, Religious nuiteiial, and the 
liiiguiaLiG tiaiiiiiig uccourtury fetr the iiho of such 
nialcrial, cunsLi luted the hulk of Lho subject 
matter Such inoLhodn wore Uhod aa Avoiild 
cnllivale a respocl for authority and Liadilion, 
and would produco a diiLlcotic ability in exposi- 
lion and arguiiiontatimi. On the nisliLiUloiml 
flido of ccUicatifm, Llio .schools woio oilhcr enn- 
ti oiled coniplololy by tho Clnnoli or, in nmiiy 
Piotestant coiinLi’ie.i, by lioth SLiiLo and 
Church; for even ivliore the StiiLo oxcirispil 
foiinal contiol, l>olh Lho toacJiiiiR and tho din ct 
fiupovviHiou were rhiefly lu the lumiln of ecele- 
siasUc.H TJio full devidopiniMit and comple- 

tion of tho eduriitioiml ininciple.H im’olved 
m tho lief oiniftti oil uwailod Llio gimvLli of lho 
political idea tlint tlm wolfiuo of the state 
depends on tlic cdiicntioii of the individual 
oiLizcns 

In prnclicc, the school.^ worn accoidingly 
uiiciuled lu the main to give suitable picpava- 
Lion for I'cligioii.s life and study Educatumal 
theory, however, A\nfl moi'c jiiogiossive. 

Luthri ((7,y.), in a well knoivn passage, sayn: 
" there neither soul, hcaA'on, nor Jiell, 

it Avould still bo neces.^iuv to liavo schools fur 
tho sake of alTaiis heic below . Thu 
Avorld Ims need of cilueattui in on and Avomcii to 
Ike end that tho niou may gcivorii Lho country 
properly and that the women may properly 
hungup tlieir chi hi veil, enro foi their domeslic.s, 
and lUiecL the affuiva of thinv housohoUla" 
Sc-hoolnig was to ho hrciuglit to all (.lie people, 
noble and common, lioli ami pool, ib ^vl^s Lo 
iiicliido holli boys and girls — a rein ark nlilo 
advance, fin ally, tlio sLnto was to use coiiipiiL 
flion if mmerisary. Nor was tho clem on I ary 
curiicuUim to he coil Pined in the inain to 
leligiQim in.sLiiirlioji; "My ojjiiiioii is tliat 
we must send hoys io schnnl one ov two hours 
a day, and hnva tliom learn a traile at home foi 
the lost of the time. It is fle.sirablQ that bhc.se 
two occupatioiig march side by side." In the 
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aoeoiulury achooLs Latin and Gicok conalitute 
tho bulk Lho ciiiriciiluin To Lhrse Inn- 
guagoa Luthor ncltla Jlobrow, and also abLcmpta 
to bring tUia linguiabic uclucalioa wilhiii tliv 
roach of all. Room ia also fouiul for tho 
logic find mabhomaLica doinruidod by tlio timoa 
mid n now omphaaia is laid on hiBtory, floicncOj 
aiul iniisio, Finally, aa a aity ia at a great 
cxpoiifjo each yoav for tins con.sLuictiou of 
roacl^i Llio fortifying of rampaita, and tho 
equipment of soldioi'fl, it aliould for Iba own 
defcnao and prospoiity aiinport ono or two 
fichuDla, and innkn nLloiumnco coinpulBOiy 
Tho practical oubcomo of tho Roforination 
infliioiicca ia seen in tho iiuinbcr of church and 
aoliool oidinances, visitii lions, and gciicinl 
aiiiclea Education ally tho.'sc differ cnb mcas- 
111 os aimed bo socuro school facilUica with 
ndequiito support, tho snhicfcion of suitable 
toaclicrfl, aiul Lho piovision of suiJorvi&ioii. 
Tlic end aimed at was, ns all end y stated, i li- 
st rue Lion which would enable lho people lo 
follow church soi vices iniolligcntly The 
loadoi'S of the llefoiinaliou n aim ally Look 
an active part in drawing up the church and 
suliool ordinanoes Tima Lubhui took part 
in framing the Knchmorilnungen of WUlon- 
boig (1523), LoiaiUR (1523), and MadgobiirR 
(1521), all of which coiiLainod educational 
provisiona. Hut Mclaiiclitlion inure than any 
oilier person was CGiicoiiicd either ontiiely oi 
in pail in fiaming such ordinances, in general, 
IiowGvcv, fur second ary seliools ( Latin schools 
niid gymnnMuma). lie was coniiecLod with 
lho following syslcms, Nuicmhovg (1526), 
Saxony (1528), Ilcrzebcrg (1538), Wiltcubeig 
(15-15), Eislchon <1525), Cologne (1543), 
Meckloiibei’g (1552), Palatinate (1550), Pfalz- 
ZwoibiUck (1557), Hiigoiihagcii w ) was al- 
most aa active in northern Germany, produc- 
ing ordiimiices for Biunswick. (1528), Ilainburg 
(1529), Lllbeok (1531), Pomoi'ania (1535), 
Schicswig-irolsLcin (1537), niunswick-Wolfeii- 
bilttcl (1543), and Ilddoshcim (1514), etc. 
Tlic work of those two men soivccl qs models 
for iniiUTiiorablu others. Tho most compre- 
lionsive of tlic oailj*' school ordinances is that 
of Wdrttemberg (1559). Tho early Saxony 
ordinance of 1528 had dealt merely witli 
secondary schoola. The Wuittcmbcrg oidi- 
iiaiico provided a systom of schools for all tho 
people, from vernacular schools, teaching lead- 
ing, writing, religion, and saeiod music, through 
T.atiii schools with six ehisse.s, \ip lo lho uni- 
vorsity of Tilbiiigon. Tho Saxony plan was 
iQ vised in 1580 to iiicorpoiato tho clciucnlaiy 
schools, and boi rowed larpoly fioni Wlirtteni- 
bei'g. Othuratatea and ciLica adopted ti in il a r 
ayatcins, Init it waa nob until 1610 Lhat com- 
pulsory ediicalion for all children from six to 
twelve was intioducccl, in Weimar. The cul- 
iiiiiinLion was leachod m Gotlm in 1642, wheie 
the first lenlly moclorn system waa mtioduced 
by Duke Ernoat tlio Piouja (g v,). (See Gotiia, 
School RsFonM in.) 


Tho history of the univcraitica of the Gorman 
slatCiS (luring the sixteenth and aovenlconbh 
centuriea is dolcrmincd by tho progress of tlic 
Protestant ichgion, and ia almost identical 
with the (level opniont of Piotcatanb theology, 
IVitlcnborg, founded in 1602 ns tho firat uni- 
versity of the now leariiingj bcc^nino through the 
residence of Luther and hiclanelithon the yeiy 
center of Protcataiitisni. The universities 
giadually throw olT Lheir allogiunco lo tho popo 
and Lransfcirod it tu the temporal piincca 
iSinco thoir aiipporb wns noiv derived from Liie 
favor of these govcriiinenta instead of from 
ccclcaiaaticnl sources, the contiol excited by 
Lhc piincGs became determinative, and many 
of them folloivcd tho occasional chan go in 
dcnoininatioual adheiencc of tho leigning 
fainilies. To a consUlerablc extent tlicir 
support came fioin the dissolution of old 
monnsLie and eeclcsmatiCQl foundatioiia Mnr- 
biiig, founded in 1527, was the first of these 
Prole-stant Univcisities, while IC(ini gaborg, 
Jena, IIolniHtedt, Dorpafc, and a nuinljer of 
others woic added witlim a century Within 
this same peiiocl seven Ilomaii Catholic 
umvcHiLica woic founded within Lho limila of 
tho Cioriimii fctates Sovoral during lho sumo 
])eiiod grow out of gyninnsicii, as tho one at 
iStiassbiiig (1021) from Sturm^s acliool, and 
Llio ono at AUdorf (1578) from a famous ins Li- 
iution at Nuiembcrg. HoLli of these wore 
Protestant Wiiilc Lhc work in many of these 
was of a high cliaiactci, and the iiifliiQiicQ 
groat, — AlLdorf, for exninplo, though very 
poor, ia said Lo Uavci couLvibiitcd mciio to 
philo.sopliicnl study Llian all of tlio iiniveraitieg 
of the lliUish Empire, — j-'ct, hi gonornl, by 
tlio ffovciiLceiith century tho aclivitics of these 
instilutions dogcii crated into the lifeless foima- 
lisin previously inciiLioned. A Gerinnii jiis- 
torinu reinaiks that Llio dominant thoologicnl 
interest "called into existence a tiuileclic 
facholasticism, Avliich was in no way inferior 
lo that of lho most nourishing period of Lhc 
hliddlo Ages, either m the gicatncss or niiiiii to- 
il ess of the careful and acute development of 
its scientific form, or m the full and accurate 
ovhibilioii of its lollgiciiis eontouta I L. IC. 

Sco further GeuxIxVny, Education in; 
BuGUNHAaKN, JoiIANN, KinCIIENOUDNUNGEN; 
LuTiiEii, Martin, AIel^nciitiion, Philip; 
Neandbii, Michael, Sturm, Johannes; Trot- 
zENuoiiFp Valentin, etc. 

England — Poilunntoly for lho cuuso of 
culUiro mul educational piogrcaa, England, 
lho birthplace of Pro lest an Lisin, ro vised tho 
pnnciplea whicli it had a I in oat trampLod out, 
when they wore roiinpoitcd ns " miido In 
Gorinany.*' Tho aeods of Wycliflism were 
still living when tho London grocer wlio 
founded Sovenoaka Graininar Scliool in 1432 
expressly provided that its master waa by 
no moans to bo in holy oidora, and when tiro 
Town Council of Hritlgnortli in 1503 made an 
order that " thoio aliall no priest keep no school 
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ftftcr tlmt a HGlioolninstoi comoLh to town bub 
tliat every cliiU do rL•^ 7 ()rt to the coniiiioji 
(i.c. public) flchool." CJolofcj Doaii of St. 
Vau\\ whn tvavflrd 'Ulh Erasmus, doiided Hie 
jelics lit ('aiiLcrliiiiy , niul iii Hie ciUeclii'^m in 
T'bighsli wliinli be Kave for iiso lu lu.s St PaiirH 
SpliDol (nugiminletl aud rcfouiich'd in ITiIO to 
IT) 12, till! I'ovi^i'uuieut of uliu'li he liaiis- 
fcricd from bin o^vll cliiiplei to tlio luy 'rnub; 
Coiuimuy of ALei'ccrd) ho defined the (.‘om- 
nmnioii of iSainta " in the Ciced nfl boiiiR " Iho 
clean cnURreKR-Uon of Llio faithful people iu rvuco 
and communion o/ uni n Is only in Chmt Jesii.s,'* 
^vonlB ftlmosL jnccisvly the Hama a^i those afUr- 
waids used by Lutlicr lo define the Cliuri-h 
Whou Uiahop \Yiiynefloto in M80, liwlvop 
Alcock in 1*190, and Hlshop Fisher m 1510 
suppresbod SclboxiiuD Pnmy and St. lladc- 
guiul's mum cry nnd iSt. John's llospilal to 
find c-ndoAvraonts for Magdalen, Jesus and 
Si. Jobn^a colleges, the spit it of iho LollArd,s 
was not dead, and the docliino of Luther wna 
aiiticlpaled The two ri’GiiL colleges foundod 
by Caidlnal ^Volfioy, who had hiniHolf lieguii 
lift) Afj Ilcndmaatcr of Wayucncto'n Magdalen 
College School at Oxford, for uiuvoi.'.ity 
scholars nL Cardinal College (now Clivibt 
Cliuicli), Oxfoid, and grammar scholars at 
Tpawich, depended on a Papal bull of 1523, 
which suppiobsod flomo thirty pnorion, to 
provldo the endow mo iit The Ipswich Coll ego 
alone, for only fifty acholni’fl, against the 
floventy of Winchester and I'lLon, was endowed 
witli ten suppressed priorica headed by thnfc 
of St. PoLar'a. 

But perhaps tho moat icinarlcahlc iiiatanco 
of tho attituJii of even tho highest placed iu 
Cluiroh and Stale is tlio meeting annimoned by 
WLlham WaiUam^ Avchhishop of Canteihuiy 
nnd cx-Clmnccllor of England, in pursuanco 
of a leltci fvoiu WoUey. Archmahop of York 
and ChanccllDr of England, in June, 1625, 
at Tpubnilgo, Kent, to msenaa with the 
iiilmbitants, appaienlly at tho suggestion of tho 
rector pf Cranbrook, tho conversion of their 
Priory into a “ froo scolo of graiijcr " for forty 
" aeolars, nionnys chiUlTon of those parlioa, 
nnd they aflorwnids to bo jiromoted to Oxfoul, 
havioR oxhlbiLioii for their fyiuling at acolo 
there." Tlio majority of tho inhabilniUa 
indeed declared that tlioy think it " moio ex- 
pedient to have tho con tin nation of the said 
moiinsLeiy.’* In coiiscqiioncG, tho oi'cction of 
Tonbridge school was deforred for another 
generation But nothing can be more eignifi- 
cant of the gencrnl altitude of mind toward 
the most atrikiiig result of tho Eelormatioii, 
the suppjc.s3ion of inoiui stories, limn this 
in GO Ling discussing tho conversion of Lha 
Frioiy into a school with loss heat than they 
discuss to-day a now fichoiiio of tiio Board of 
Ediicfilioi) or the Chanty Commissionara. 
Such straws as these sliow that tho wind wliicli 
blew down the monasteries in England did 
not arise from tho bicath of King Ilcnry Vlfl 


dcsiiing lo hiib.stiLiiln a young and pretty for 
an old and ugly uifo. Henry VIII, the inu.Hb 
absolute monarch in Knrrijic at tho Hmo, did 
not jMcelpitute, but delayed nnd diluted, the 
Iteformation in Kiiglniub For tins veiy 
reason when it dnl emne Us two groat innni- 
fcslatlon.s, L!m reinidiatinn of Homo and tho 
diH.solnti<iu of llicj iiirmnslrricHi woro efToeted 
with fni gioidor Hiuhloniie.ss and far nioia 
slarlling coinploleiu'.'is in Lha ceii Lriilized guv- 
ornmetit of I'hi gland tliau ui tho Hcinitlctachoil 
sLiitea of Goruuuiy. 

Reroimlruclioii look placo ns rnjndly as 
dcjJlructuiiu Thus the monastic pi lory of 
Durham Avas surrrmU'red lo Hie Crown an 
Dtieemhor 31, 16 10; m Miiy 12, 16 U, it wns 
irfouiidod an a cliiirch of macular canons and 
rwMidowcd fom days later. At Caoteibury, 
tho chief and greatest of tho monastic cathc- 
dtaVs, Iho IraiiHiiAulahon ay as even inorc 
rapid Tho mil lender look plnuo in March, 
1511, mid the rofouiidation on Apiil 5, 1511. 
In both place.s, as in tho hovimi ollior cities in 
which the Hocular rlorgy had in Iho Lenth. 
otoveiitli, and Lwolfth con turn’s been turiieq 
nut of the oalhndralH fur monks and in Avliicli 
tho monks wore now in turn cjccUul for tlio 
secular clergy, giamninr .schools and oxliihU 
tioiifi to the univciHUiea ivci'o made imporlaiit 
parts of Iho now foundations. Winclicstei 
aloiin and Nonvich woro oxroptioiiH At 
Winches tor tho ciucfiil Ilonry, or hia adviHer 
Cranincr, very pioporly thought that pSl. 
Marj^'fl CJollrgn, Llio great foumlalion of 
William of Wykohain, nm|)ly mol moio llinii 
all tho rcquii'oinoiils of cathodrul granniiar 
Bclioals (q,y,) and etui not wiiih tu set up rival 
flcliooLs or rodiiplieate functioiis. Tho town of 
Norwich had poLitioiiod fur a Uaapital hcivod 
by AugusHnuin caiuni.s fur a ningiiiriccnt new 
BchooUiauBc; and Komy pi’ovKU'dCoi this by his 
Avill as ho had not had tinio Lo curry it out in 
Ws IhoUmo, and H v»'aa oomplolod by Iho 
Protector Somerseb. 

Tbero had hecn, of cDiirso, Rrammar Bchoolsi 
under tho control of tho bmhops, nob of the 
monks, in all theao places before, but they were 
iinondowed and founed no pait of the monostic 
found all oiifl, and n doKoii cliarlty boys serving 
n.s clioiisters had heen mainlmnorl niul cdiicaLed 
111 Lheii' abiioiirj' schools (f/.y.). The now 
schools wcio placnd in a very dilTorcnt po.si- 
Lion, wiUi siilaiios for tho inaytci'.s doublo Ihnso 
of tho two great schools, Winches Lor and Eton, 
niul jirovisuin foi boarding scholarsliips on Llioir 
model, laiigiiig from fifty at Caiiterliury to 
oighlcon at Durham, in addition Ln song 
achoola foi tho chorisLors varying from ten to 
six ill lUimbor, Si mil nr provision was inado In 
Lha fivo now calhndrnis established out of 
monastorlca Avlkoie Llioro had boon no hisliops' 
KCG3 hoforo, including WcatminsLor, In none 
of bhc9o places had bhero bcoii endowed 
giammar achoola, oi at least not adcquatnly 
ondoAved, nor except ns regards tho nlmoiiiy 
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hoy« \yn^ nducntion at all miiiiUamccl nr hubsi- 
[lizod, taught or govciiictl, by the dissolved 
monjifiLorioa In all of LIumii Grock wan for 
I lie ru’st time miiiiiotl of the hciul inaatcr, 
tlioiigh Latin only of tho uaher. Tho addU 
tioii LR IX aioglo ynar Iheroforo of ten gieafc 
publio boiLi'dniR^ flolioolii rielily endowed and 
with ample iiiuvorHity aoliolaralups, no losq 
than twciiLy-fom nfc Canterbury and twelve at 
WorcOHtei, to tho provision maclo for Llio 
liigliofib ediicaLion wna aiceord hi the hiatory of 
schools. This iH a i cm ink able refutation of Lho 
view a nC the fechU'-minded senn-Ucformcis of 
the day and Llieir lately iTHnscltaLed thconcH 
thiib the lU'foimation did not advance but 
I'otaidcd education. Nor this all. Other 
monaatoiic.s woie, like Thornton Abbey, Lin- 
colnsliiic, ronvertod into eollegiato churches 
(q.v.) with biinilnr giannnar schools attached 
But of those lb la luscdcss to ypeak except in 
vindication of Ilcmy's action, na they were 
abolished again iiiidor Edward VI, C'rannici’ 
regni’diiig the canons of colleginto chuichos a» 
drones little moicimef III than monks FiirtUci, 
a coiiflidciahiuimmljcrof hospitals for Lho , sick 
or poor, mostly in the hands of tlnj regiiliu'or 
AiiBustinian canons, xvhicli wore disbolvcd as 
nionaatoriea, woic also wholly oi in part con- 
verted into schools (See IIohiMTAL Wciioolh ) 
Notable among llicso is the Mercers’ School. 
London, that eciin)jany having been gran led 
the IloHpilnl of iSt, Thomas lho Martyr 
(Thomas ft Hcckot) in London on condition 
of maintaining thnro a freo giammar bcliool 
(ov at least twenty- tivo boya» FurtUerj divers 
collogliito chill’ eh floliDolfl wore now handed 
over to lay Rovoinmonb of town aiitlioritica 
or to cliuich waidens, with aiigmoiiLcd eiidinv- 
moiiLs. Mich ns Warwick, Ottciy St Mary's, 
aivd Cicditon in Devou Many moio achooL 
foundations wore in course of making or nego- 
tiation when Ileniy died, and some of theao 
M'cie onrriod out under his huccossor, 

III tho H photo of uinvorsiLy education both 
Oxfoid and Cnmbiidgo bonofited largely from 
the dissolution, tho Urgc.st colleges in cnoh 
being well endowed with monastic property 
III regard to ChmL Chuieh, Oxfoid, indeed, tho 
chief credit duo to Ilonry is that ho did not 
pub into hia pocket, aa ho was fully entitled 
to do, tliQ propoity of tlm fluppreasod inoiina- 
tovica which Wol&ey had given Lo Cnidinnl 
College, bub gave it back to edueation, with 
voiy iniicli loss occloHiastical appoiidugos in 
tho shape of eanoiia and vicans chornl Lhnii 
Wolaoy had con Loin pi a ted. Trinity College, 
Gumbi'idgo, foiiiulod by floury in 1511 by 
the muon of two existing colleges, Mirliaol 
House and King’s Hall, owed tho biilli of its 
ciidowmont, wide 1 1 lias mado ib the greatesb 
CO lie go in the woild with its 800 students, to 
the dissolved inonnstenes. 

Though Henry, hko Luther, stopped short 
in his loligious llcfoimation, ib was owing to liis 
strong will and dolurmined action that the ca- 


flontial fltejjs wero takoii, the union of ohurcliea 
under a distant clospotiam biokcn, and the 
dead hand of monasticism removed from a 
third of tho liuidi of Engl and. If any of tho 
reforming rulers is on titled to credit for oduca- 
tioiml CouudalionS, it Is Henry YIII, and not 
hia sou, Edwnid VI (r/,y.) Tlio bulk of tho 
schools of England in quantity, if not in ciiuiiity, 
were comioctcd not with tho cathodials bub 
wiLli tho collogiato ohurclics, chaiiLncfl, and 
gilds (qq.v). Nob loa.s than 200 giammar 
schools and a larger niimbor of song schools 
(q V ) were so connected. An act of Pnrhnmcnti 
had been passed in Doccinber, 1545, oi Jiinu- 
arj'^, 1540, giving Honry j lower to suppress 
tlirso clerical as ho hnd aliondy auppi cased 
tho monastic fouiulntions Ho died licforc ho 
hnd timo to enter on moio than a seoio of 
thorn One of the liisb acts in the now icigii, 
cQiTunonly ended tho Chantries Act, vested 
all tho endowments of Llic.so inatifciitions m the 
Crown from Easter, 1518, with the oxpiosg 
object of tlio "alteration, change, and amond- 
mciit of Die same and con voi ting to good 
and gQclly uses, aa in erecting of graminiir 
scliool.s, to the odiicntion of youth in vn tuo and 
godliiiQss, the further augmoating of tho 
univcraitiaa. and battci provision for the poor 
aiul needy ’ A coinimasioii was to bo issuod 
to ascertain what the property thus conlls- 
cated was, and tlicj^ or two of them were oni- 
poworod in every place, wlioro by Lho founda- 
tion oidinancQ or first appointment n grammar 
school ouglit to have been kept, to assign lands 
of any aiicli cliaulry foi keeping of the school 
foiovcr. This act purposed to do what 
Luther in Genii any as a pious aspiration only 
wished, to apply a sufTiciont part of the fiiiuls 
of tho dissolved foundations piimarily to 
Gducalioii. The Gommisamn was appointed 
in February, 1548, and its rctiiiiis wcie all 
in by May lU These lo burns, known us the 
Chantry Certificates, arc Lho main and in 
a numboi of cases the only source of our 
knowledge of the schools which existed in 
England bcfoie the Reformation So com- 

B ' ‘ *T extinct bad this knowledge become 
the publication of the cducatioiml items 
in tlicac ceiLilicatca in 1896, that tho very 
existence of grammar schoola before Edward VI 
was denied, and he was vogurdcd as the found or 
of the institutions which his advisers sot 
thcmsclvca to loform, ami in too many cases 
only fiuccoeded in diaeiulowing rind dcatioymg, 
Foioign wars, domestic icbcllion, political 
intiigiio, icsiiUiiig 111 an empty oxohoqii or, 
wore the causca which led Lo tlio failure of t]\o 
act, Tho sale of tho cliantry lands was a 
pressing necessity to provide money. Tho 
rcciulowmcnt of tho schools was rolegatcd to 
a comTnia.sion of two, who wore to enuso proper 
*' hooka,” i c. coiivoyauccs, to ho made for the 
purpose. But " forasmiicli aa proaoiit order 
and direction ” cannot ho taken for them, 
" our pleasure is that so much money na lieic- 
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toforo liAtli yonrly boon employed toAvnrd the then rccoivod of £ 15 , £10 for mnator nnd £5 
mamtonancG of any such aciioola ahall bo paid for uaherj reduced by fens of Iho oHIcuiIb of 

from Eoater lust '* until "otiior order'’ enn tho Crown to £13 Oj The icault wns that tho 

be taken, The commiaaionerai tho oKLef of Bcliool wns at tlio Liiuo of the Seboals Inepdry 
wJiom wna Sir Walter Rlildmiiy, wlio allowed Coin iiiiaa ion in 1807 a sham /rrnmmnr aohool 
bimsoU keen for odwcation in InmaeU fonndinir in which Ihico hoys lemni'd Lo^lin anil eomo 
a col logo at CnmbridBo in the days of Queen forty llio tlii'co Il's, In ilio aarnc county, at 
Elii^.abcLh when ho was Chancellor of the Hook, in which Iho " coiilnmcd ondowment 
Exchequer, accordingly charged on tJio Crown was £5 I4a a yonr, Llin iiicoino was Jiniided to 
ro venues In oach county a j^cnrly atipond for Lho roobop, who iiartly paid wjtli it the iiiaaLor 
tho sohooiinnstora of tho not aiiioinit lie was of an clemmitary school, aupportod by loog 
found to have rccoivod from a dissolved nud Kovornmont ffiaiU Such was Uio Into 
college or chantry. But the sum was fixed of tho acliooln oxialiiiK when Edward VI camo 

No ftllowanco was nindc for payments for to Llio thronOj in casra whore jator boncfactora 

obita, alforuiga, or other occlcsiasticnl inci- did not coino to the ro.sciio wUh furtlior cudow- 
clents, auoh na in the ease of n collegiato chuieh manta 

tho holding of nuothor chantry in nddlUoii to Tho Comimsaiou slgi«rvcd to the commia- 
tho regular atipond of tho aclioolmnste^ which aioiicrs that tho king or Ida " dojir uncle," 
had added Lo fche attr actions of tho oflico and the Protector, would at some later date Bigmfy 
of course censed with tho change in roligion " by word of writing " how mnny gram mar 
and tho dcstriictjon of the colic gintc churches schools thoio shoulcl bo in on eh county and 
The aorb of difference tliia made may be aeon Jiow much ondowimint assigned to each, by 
in the case of SouLhwoU IVliiialor, whero the " lupLhci order" But the " word" wag never 
niiciont stipend of tlio aehoolmastor was £l0 written. In moat of Llio aciiools the " further 
CL year, bub in 1504 ho was given in addition order*' never caino. 

tho richest chantry in the Aimstor, woith Oygaiuzalion of Schools, — Whoa wo ex- 
£13 Os 8d a year, more than doubling his amine tlieir quality wo Hud equally little 
iiicoiriQ, The effect of the Chantry Couiima- iiovolLy* One iiufl all, tho chorteia diicct 
Sion was to reduce hia siicccssoi to £10 again. Llmt in the assigned town tlioro slmll bo n 
Nor was any allowance made for casual gr amm ar school" to he called Uic Free Grammar 
rcGcipla from land, such aa sales of Limber or ^{cliool of King Edward IhOiSixtli, lo oiuIlu'q foi- 
minor ala, and tho fmea for loncwftla of leaftcs, oyov feu tho odnoation, innlitutioii, and inaUuc- 
which formed tho innin aoiirco of income for lion of boys nnd ymiLlis in grammiir, and we 
other coiporato bodlGS, or the raiising of tonta eiocb, cronlo, iiiicl (irdiim, iloolnro, and found by 
aa fclio vnlUQ of uionoy fell The Itiud of dif- Lheso prcsenld that School to consist for cvoi of 
fcronco this mndo in ay bo so on by tlio coiitrnab one mas I or or podngoguo and one uiidci-podii- 
betwoonBorkbampsted iSchool, which, fouiulad gogiio oi usher (hypodulasculuH) " In aomo 
only in 1546, had iLa lancla rcatorod to it, casoa, wliero tho school was amullor, tho iialior 
probably owing to thoir being claimed by Iho w'as omitLed, NoL a woul moiu i.s said na to the 
immdora heir against tho Crown, by act of oducatioii to ])o givon in them. It wan nHauined 
Parliament in IS 19. Tho roiitnl thou wna that ovoiy quo Icaows what ti Rraiiimar school 
£30 13a, 4d, In 1813 the mas tor had £5000 education mcana, nud tlieic wns no idea of 
from fineB and tho iucomo in 1877 was over hi ti educing any chaugCH ui it, Tho gov or nor a 
£1200 n year. Whore, ns at Diriningham, Iho wmo indued in ovniy cnao given powoi of mak- 
land giYou wns ov boenme uYhau, the " un- ing alaiutes foi tho dnoctiou of tho master a 
earned iiicremonb " was ranch grentor. Bir- with the coiieoiit of the bishop of the diocoao. 
imngham, doprivod of the chrmlry Brammn.T or, in eases liko Sedliorgh, where tho bcKodI 
school at Doritoud bocauso no foundation was counocted with a collogo, of tho college, 

deed could be produced to show that one of and the curriculum could ho laid down in 

its priests was bound to keep a school, though those statutes But it was apparently rather 
ho did actually do so, at a salary of £5 a year, the exception than tho i ulo for tlio statnte- 
ncquiied instcnd two blinds of tho lands of tho making power to bo exorcised at tho fcimo 
Holy Cro.HS Gild, whothci by purohaso or gift Tho contliicL of tho , school was left to tlio dia- 
la not clear, producing £25 a year, Tho ovotiem of the master on the very aenaiblQ 
cai'licflt GXtaiit accounts of tho school for tho pi'inciplo laid down by Colot m 1510. "what 
year 1055 show ru IncioaaQ Lq £27 a year, Khali bu LaugliL of Iho miuslova aiul loruodof 

which by tho year 1907 exceeded £40,000 a the scolcia it pnaaoth my wit to clovyao and 

year, out of which two high sohoola aiul doloimyn in pavticwlnr." Even Ilmiry VIII. 

Ecvon grammar schools, containing over M50 with all his pnssioii for minuLo Icgirjlation. had 
boys and over 1267 girls, wuto nnd are main- only laid down for luB now oathailrai Bcnools 
taiiied Coiitraab this with the iicigliboriiig that in tho fourth form tlioy should ho prac- 
grammar soliool of ICliig’a Norton, a much ticod in poo bio diction, tho laniilinr loLtois of 
larger and bettor oiidowod acliool than Den- learned men, and the hko; in the fifth form, 
tend at the timG. It was continued by tho in making Latin verses and the translation of 
Cliaiitry OominiBSioii at the fixed salaries tho eh na teat poota and the boat historians, 
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nnd In tlio sixth; or highest form, in Ernsmua* 
Copia^ Varying of apooch in QVory way, niul 
digeaLmg llornco, Cicero, and oLlior authors 
□f that Kind. In fneb, it would nlinoab appear 
ihab tho nutlior of thoso sLatutos had bofoio 
lum llio flurricula of Winchcstor and Eton in 
IfiSO, Bont for n itiodcl to bho nowly ondowod 
BafTroii Walden Grammar School, ao oxaot m 
tha correapondoiiGO Clearly, noiblior fchc com- 
parative roformora of Iloiiry's biino nor fcjio 
radical roformora of Edward's reign coiicnivcd 
tho need of rofoimalion in rohgion aa oxtond- 
ing to tho Bchoolfl, — except indeocl tlio aong 
aclioola Thoao were regarded as iiuraorica 
ol Buperatitvotv, theiv mam object boing to 
teach a few boys ” to help a piicst to sing 
masa," and little more being taught in them 
than tlio bare learning by heart or being able 
to rend without being able lo con&tnio or 
understand the musical parts of tlio services 
"I learn to sing, I can but small grainairo," 
as Chfiuccr’s fioiig-achool boy aaye.^ As oiio 
great abject of the Crauinor reformation waa lo 
make tho sorviccfl intolligiblo, they wero to bo 
for tho most part read, nob suim, and bho iieocl 
for ohonstora disappeared, ^ far ns they 
were reading sohoola, no doubt, their placo 
continued lo bo filled by tlio parish dork till 
far into tho sovonlconLh con tiny, with Iho 
ndvaiiLageoiis difforcnco that they taught 
reading English intolligoutly iiistoncl of Iiatiii 
unintelligibly. That Hub was now rcgaidod 
as tending bo icfonnation and free thought 
is deal from Disiiop Gardinor's action during 
tlio rcaotion to Catholicism under ,^Iary, in 
impriaoiiiiig Grafton for having printod tlio 
ABC ((/.y.) in English, primarily for tho 
benefit of tho boys in Chris b'a Hospital (boo 
Hosiutaix Schools). But English ovontimlly 
bccarno of univoisal nso in the hornbooks 
(gy.). Undoubtedly * this was an immonso 
ncivaiico in education and contributed to tho 
demand which soon sprang up for loarned works 
in Ihe mothor tongue. But it wns a mis- 
chievous mis bake to abolish tlio song sdioola 
instead of reforming them, 

Umversilks — In the university sphere. 
Edward VI did Uttlo. The abolition ot 
chantries in tho colleges, setting fice blieir 
ondowmonla for goneial college purposes, gavo 
the colleges a slight increnso of income. A 
great Uw BoUegQ was design od at eaoh wmvoT- 
sity, ^ At Oxford it wns propoaod to olToofc 
this ill a flhoap way by tranaforniig all tho 
iuriflla or law follows of Kow Collego to All 
Bouls and all the a.vtista aiul UiodogianB of 
All Souls Lo Now Collego. So at Cambridgo 
there was a doaign to merge Trim by Hall, 
alicady and still Lo soino oxtont a legal college, 
into CUro Hall, in. [l now '' Edward Gollago ” 
with a maatcr. twonhy-throo fellows, and 
twonty^eight sclidars, This was fruatrntod 
by tho opposition of Glare, bho folio iva of 
which were all theologians. An albornativo 
plan apparently was to make a now collego, 


tliQ maator of which was to have annexed to 
Ins office the protonotarysliip of the Court 
of Chancery and the vico-prcsidenb and 
follows, all dootora o£ law, to be masbora in 
Clmnccry.^ Dub this too came to naught, na 
ftlflo did similarly projected colleges of modi- 
cino in each university*^ Thoso colleges might 
liavo provontod the university dcoliiiing as it 
did, at_ Oxford at loasb, into almost purely 
tlioologiofll and grammar aclioola Aa it wna, 
tho royal viaifcora, whoso misflion ib was to 
ostabbsh those coilogOB, gave tho univorsities 
statutes and injuno lions, which left them 
much as they found them The lecturer on 
philosophy waa to suppleinent Analotlo with 
Plato, tho mathematical to add Tonatall and 
Cardan to Euclid, Mola, and Ptolemy, and ao 
on. Only oiio grammar school waa to bo 
allowed and that at Jesua CoUBgo, Trinity 
College being made with much discontent to 
givo up its schools. Ono notable change was 
ordered, in that the youth coming forth from 
grammar acKoola wore to bugin with mathc- 
m a ties. In this ordinance may perhaps bo 
found tho seed of tho faxno of Cambridge ag 
a inathomaticnl school. In all tho faculties 
dlsputaiiQUB wore ebill to bo held three days a 
week, ono of which Wus Sunday, 

Ib has been often roprcBontod that tho 
Hofonnation caused the univorsilioa bo decay. 
Tho ovidonco on tho Bubjcct is complicatod, 
A priori it might bo auppoacd that tho dia- 
Bolution of monaa tones and colleglato ohurehca 
and tho groat diminution consequently m bho 
demand for persona educated to fill bhoiti would 
havo oauaoif a grent falling oil in tho numbers 
at tho muvcrflitica Bub wo now know that 
In point of fact very fow of the monks ever had 
been at the univoraiby, and that though, aa in 
tho caao of Prior Soiling of Canterbury, tho 
Tnonastcries wore sometimes rocruitod from 
tho follows of collogos, as a rule they wero nob, 
but from grammar school boya. These are 
oft quoted by Labimor and Lover m their 
Qcrmona on the falling oil m theological 
sbudonta, Lover asaorta that thoro wore 
200 fewer in divinity than formerly, and 100 
of another soit.^' But they do not assort 
a gonoral decline Against thein must be set 
their simultaiicoua complaint that thoro bo 
now none but rich mens' sons m colleges and 
ihoiT fathora look not to have them preacher a.” 
Ilnddon in 1547 assorts positively that Cam- 
bridge waa never moro prosporoua or moro 
immoroua, though tho ** public schools wore 
EG deserted that ho had aoon a profeasor lec- 
turing to ono pupil. He might ImvQ soon 
that any timoin tho last thirty yoars at Oxford, 
though thoro Is not the smallest doubt that 
U\)Q atudenta there wore never more industri- 
ous or more mimeroua, Tho fact appears to 
be that the discrepancy of statement is duo 
to the growth of tho collogea at tho expense 
of the miivorsity. Tho public lectures wero 
deserted bocauso of the great development of 
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collcgo toacliing, capRcmlly marked m the 
fjkabutcB of tliD new colloRC'^ of Gorpua Chi'igli 
and Cardinal (Chri'jfc Cliurch), tiL Oxfoidj and 
of St. Jolin'a and Tiiiiit^y, at Cambridge. Tlio 
dcelitiG in Ll\o theological faciiUy \va 4 inmu 
than niado up by the prowlh of tJio mathe- 
matical and law 100111110.9. Ono main alToct 
of the Reforiimtioii wna to lesson and com- 
plotcly abolish tJio cloncnl civil servant. 
Tho olhcca of tho Chan cell ov, tUo Tv'casvueri 
tlic Chancellor of the Fxclioqucr, Llio >ScciQLnry 
of Stale, the Privy Soal, always fonnmly 
held by ccclcalasLics, chiefly bishopSj woic 
now filled by laymen; and tho HubordinnLo 
ofTiciftls nntlcnvent tho saino cUangD. Them 
was n great davolopmenl in tho CiVil aorvico. 
Hence tlio clcorca.so in tho demand for 
clerica wati move than cmmLcr balanced by an 
incTcasc in the demand for educaLetl laymen, 
and without education even tho greatest 
noble could not now ovpoct ofRco. So tJiat 
wliilo the aristoorncy had always sent tlirir 
yowngev aona to tho luiivci silica to picparo 
for the good things of tho Churcli, they now 
sent oven thoii oldest soir? Ihoro, to qualify 
for tlio good tilings of the Slate It bocamo thu 
nilo for the country Bontloman to icccivo 
a pubho school and umvoisity cdueaUon, 
often followed by a pciiocl at the Inns of Court 
((/.1;.), too. The tendency which had nlrendy 
bcRUU when Wykeham provided for Leii jilii 
noLihuia fla commoner^ with hi a aovoiity 
BcholaTS, 11 number doubled by llnnry VI at 
Eton and by WayncfloU at Magdalen, was 
marked by an mciuaso to Rfty-fout at Trinity 
College, Caittbi’idgo. In iicaiiy all the coU 
Icgosi the mimbcrs of commonci'a or pciisionora 
began to outstrip the niinibei of scholars. 
Perhaps fcliQ chief and most beneficial olTeel 
of tho KcformnLion on education was thoi'cforo 
that whilo ll\o wnWorsitios aiiU leinaincd 
theological scininaiics and tho majority of 
scholar .9 mu) fellows wont into the Church) 
tlic clerical was so Icmpercd and finally aut- 
nuinbcrcd by tho lay ulcmciit, that the educa- 
tion of the cleric was no longer purely pro- 
fessional, and while moat jaymen bccaino more 
or )c 63 theologians, most theologians woro 
laymen m education, and m social life. 

Reign oj Qiieeii Mary — The rcacLiou iindci 
Mary to n cDlibatc clergy, to monks and friara, 
and tho foreign cccieaiaatioal government, 
paid the llcfoiiiicia the siucDro hattery of 
imitation. Cavdinnl Pole imitated Wolacy 
in appiopnatiag a clerical Jiospital to piovido 
a boarding house for St, Peter’s School at 
York, will eh I tlmugli it failed 111 its imiiicdiaLn 
object, still foi'ins tho mam part of tho school 
endowment Wcalminsler School remained 
uiiLouched, though tho secular chap Lor ivaa 
ci'ofttod for restoied monkfl, and a general 
deciCG provided that eveiy eaUiedval chuveU 
was to mam tarn a boarding school for .lixty 
boys on the Wiiichoater and Wcabminstei 
model The return to the Latin instead of tho 


Eiiglisli Primer, and the rest oration of tlio old 
way of pronouncing Gicek and Tialm, marks 
the utmost extent of the reaction Us cliiof 
ofTccL was to convince the English nation of the 
(Imigei of clcricii! slalchinen and lo mnlcQ the 
llcfornicr.s who had fled to SwitzGi'lniid i clurn 
^Ylih far moro radical nleas, evangelical in- 
stead of Lutheinn, tlian wJicii tliey left 

Elizahcthnn Period — Ediicntionally the 
reign of Eli'ialiotU may bo dlvwled iulo two 
gieat peiiods. In Uie fiist tlic ciTurt was to 
return to the shdns quo of Edwaid Vi’s reign 
And to anriy out what had bcGii left unpro- 
vided 111 tlic lohiulowment of tlie sclioola. In 
the accimil a new development look place to- 
waids English niul oliMiioiUary aohoola. TJid ntr 
tribulioii lo her leigii of lOS new ginmmar schools 
and fatly new uonclassunil acUocila, besidea 
twcnt3'-,seven and Hoven additionally endowed 
(see EbiXADKiTiiAN PtJiuon IN Education), 
must be modified by an examination of the 
list of flohools 111 JCiigliFh Schooisni the 7?c/or?iia- 
fLon, or the hsi of 137 given by the Endowed 
■Schools Commis.sion in iBOfl, as founded by or 
under lillizftliolh many will not bear cvainj na- 
tion. For it mclurles, for instance, the grtafe 
publio school of lYcslininstcJ’ {q if.), which in 
ono aonio was a foundation of Henry VllVa 
and in another of Edward Ill's tune, and 
Ilartlcbury, the very fust on the listj long 
previously cvisiuig; also Hangor, IVorceatcr, 
Salisbury, Liitcolti acluJolH were connrctrd wilJi 
tho cathedrals of tbi* \)i shops Ihcie from Lime 
11 n memo rial, llridg water, Diislol, Kingston, 
Abmgduii, DavltugLoii, Leicester, Eye, Radford, 
llromyai’d, Tlielford, Ilielimoud, St Alban’s, 
llurftird, Horncaslle, GovenLiy,^ Faveraham, 
Cololicstor, Cheltenham, Topcliffe, Ikingny, 
Normaiitoii, Wakefield, Ashburton, GJieafcer- 
flckl, Ilcxlmm, Newcastle, Rod ale, Dodiiiin, 
Fothoimgay, Loylaiul, Penrhyn, to name only 
a few, which have nlioaily boon shown 111 print 
to be of fouiulntion at varioua dates from blm 
twelfth CQutury downwards, wcie connected 
with hosniLals, oollegea, abbeys, cliantrics, 
gilds, anil other local corporations Indeed, 
tho niorci local and public records aie examined, 
the clearer it ia that, in all but n very small 
minoi'ity of oases, tho Eli7,abethan achool chnr- 
teis merely con firm eel 01 allowed tlie resuaci- 
taiian or Augmentation of auoient schools. 
Among the few really new fouiulations, nud 
those founded by privato iiidivi duals. Were 
ilie two gloat pubho schools of Harrow nnd 
Rugby, founded, liowever, an luirely local vil- 
lage grammar hoIiooIh of a low grndc, Illghgnto 
and lUuudell'a School, Tiveriou. Chief of all 
was Mei'ohnnt Tayloi'fi in London, by far the 
largest achool of ita foundation up Lo that time, 
bring for 2/50 boys, of whom 160 woro not to be 
flee scholars but Lo pay for Uirir education, a 
most fiU'ikiug inalauDc of the new importation 
of the Cl via laity at large into the aphero of 
education There arc peril aps seventy eases 
ill which no evidence ia yet forthcoming of 
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prci^xi.sting achoola^ but in moal nf Llicae no 
expert cxaminuLioti has yet boon bastowctl on 
bliD sohaol or othoi local ipcohIs The Halienb 
feature of the I'^lizubothan foiimlnLiuns or 
lofoiiiuliitions iiftLM the fir.sL Lou yoaia ih the 
extent to ^vhicli Liioy woio due nut Lo Hinplc 
fouiuloia but Lo joint efroi'L of the lay iiilmbit- 
nuts by HubaciipLujiiH and doiiiitiona and n 
soit of iiirorniul voluntary iiitr, afl rvidciicpd 
by the itoouIh wluob have Ixuni iiieHorvcd in 
aiicli pliioeH tis AHhboiiriie, Dniiy^lijie, Ilubfax, 
YorJcshirc, and Rt. OIiivc'h iSclioul, Hoiitliwaik. 
One iT.iult of IhiH leliaiicr on pdiniUii ojTort 
'was the nUempt In inakp tUv Kohnnln vlLUci only 
clamonUiy aeliooh or herviUK ilic doublo jjur- 
]) 03 e of Hccoudaiy nnd eliuiieuLury acliooh by 
imvjngaii ualior HjK'omlly to Lmeb Iho "petitH," 
English, writing, and uccoihijIs. The attempt 
was not icRfti'cicd with favor by the an t hoi- 
iticSjaiul it ifl iioLicuablo iiowwlioii »SL Ohivc's, 
Suiitliwark, ob Lai and a charter iii 157J for a 
Bcliool wliicli had born iimiiilaiiird an eloinru- 
tnry school anice 1500, tin* ebarter provided for 
gijimrnar, ilia ugh by wJiiib is peril ftps Iho fii.st 
precedent it nl.so pjovidetl inslruction "in Iho 
acCidcnGc and other low books and in wiiliiig " 
At Wellmgboi'auRli, wlieio a Krainniar fieliool 
Iiad born inaiiitained out of Honio gild hinds, 
(I suit ii\ cliauecry vesullod iii a dcoicc lu 1509 
authorizing two " distinct " sehoolinnHlcrs on 
one foimdatioiij one Lo beach Latin at 20 marka 
(£10 13.S. dd.), the other to leach Lo write, 
lead, ami cast accompla at 20 nolilea (£6 Oa. 
8d,), with the result of GOiUimial fiicLion, Llio 
lower muHtcij always the favoiite with the 
town governors, constantly trespassing on tlui 
fuiictiuns ami sohulars of the higluT. The 
aoluLioii of cstablisliuig imlopemleiit demon- 
tary scliouls for tlio poor and tJioso wlio did 
not want Latin only began to lie atLcLiipLed m 
tlio last twenty ycais of Elizabeth's leign 

A F. L 

►Sco Biiilh in the Sciiooiig, CATEciiisMa, 
Ciiuucji AaTBNDANC’i] oi?* SciiOLAiis; Edavaud 
VI j Emzaujjtiian Peiuod. For Scotland, aoo 
Calvin, Calvinism in Education; Knox, 
John, Scotland, Education in. 

RetoreixcB^' — 

BeAIid, C, Mnriin hulher and the Re/ormalion in 
Gcrn]ani/ (Londuii, ISBO ) 

The Hf/ori\2attQno/ the Sixtfenfh Centurj/Vi 'ita Jlclaiion 
to Mo(hrn Thottohl and Knowledge, (London, 
IBBH) 

Buiikiiaiidt, C. a II. ^ (fcachichtn dcr aachsiBchcn Kir- 
chen- TUid A’c/iiduisifnlniiicn ton ldB4 164^. 
(Lripzii;, 1870.) Ihi*} ^nod tnbit’fl 
CfltnljTldRn lIlaLfjTy The I?r/or»irtf»on, CJlmp. XIX 
(LuiuUm. 1001.) 

riaiiHii //isfury of fho Reformahon, (Now York, 
18KK) 

Fa A NUKE, 1C. »‘focinf Forces in Oeriwan L^lcralure 
(Now York, IK07 ) 

rnniiBj W If. Fiailnlioa ilrJicfcu nrirl /njiincfionj of 
ihc Pfrivfl of the Jtiformutwn. (London, 1910) 
IlAURflPn, L. Period of Ow Rcformatian. (Now Ycjtk, 
IHB'i) 

Ja^qhh, iL. E. illarnu Imifier (Now Yotk, IBOBI 
jASaaBK, J Ilistoru of the Cfcr7nan People, Lub 
trmifl. (London, IDOO-lOlO ) 


TCafmmm, On'o Gtschirhfc des Lcipzigcr Schuhee^cna 
Klin AnfOitngc dca iii. Jahh tia acQeii die Milte di < 
10 Jahth, nsi'l-Iblfl) (LciimiK uiul HerUn, IQOll ) 
KuHiUv, J jllnrfiM Luthir, (N(‘W York, I8a3 ) 
LtArJi, A, E HdiooU ni ihc RcfamaUoh, 

(Lonclrtii, 1800 ) 

Linus \Y. T, ftl Ihalory of tht' Jiryarmnn'ori, (New 
Yorki lOlO) 

Mhiii/, CS Das j^c/jirluifae/i der dentschen Reformation, 
(lIcidrllHTff, I')0l2 ) 

RlONTMouKNn, J K Chun, filaH' Inlervcnttonm Enghsh 
7iV/i(«jnf'ri (Loiidnii, HI0!2 ) 

Muiitn, Cl Dub t^urKUcJiaiyriie .Srlniliurapn l/Uim 
Erlass dti (SV/iii/orr/ji un(/ I'ou iCidl) iVoiyrani dca 
Wcttinrr Omwaium DMffdni, IHSd 
MoLMNciFn, J Ik The Univcrsitff of Camhridac, 
Vol>j I mid II (rrmibTidi?^, 1 873-1 H 8-1 ) 

I'' V Ni fiiiJIicr dh Pilucnifon. (Thiladd- 
|)liiii, 1880) ITni Iran^liUion of Letter Id Mnjora 
mid Aldermen unci of tlio Sonnoii on Duly of 
Sending C'liildrpii lo Sriiook 
lllciiAnu, J. W Phihii M clanchthon, the Preceptor of 
(fcnunnitl (Ntiv Yotk, 1H08 ) 

Both, P D£r Einjluss dee JJuTnomvnua itnd (ter 
Pp/ormofiOn auf daa gieichsfdioe Rrsuhnugs- nnd 
Uchulwcaen bis in the erslLnJnhi zchute finch Mtlant 
thojis Tod, (Sthriflcii flir lief Cji-acli., Nu, 00) 
(HuHc. l»97 ) 

FIkjii.inu, K Dip ciiaH{iPli?cAcri /CircAenordnuriffeTi dcs 
10, ifahrhitndcrta, (Lei])Bii;, JUOi-lfJUD) 
A'oumdawm, U, IXangclischo Uchutmdnungfiti tm /fl, 
17 , ’'ndlS Jnhrhnndcrts (CIliLertiloli, 1800.) 
AVaiiu, T The Coutiier-He/ormalion (Loiiclnn, 1B80 ) 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF — Seo 
CoLi-EOE Boabbs in EducatioNj Denomina- 
tional 

REFORMERS, EDUCATIONAL. — The 
Ici’iii coiiiinonlj’' applied to the group of rchiea- 
tionnl iimovatoia of tUo sixtconih and aeven- 
ioonlh oeiiliirio.s wbo broke away fioin tu(h- 
luiual c'duCDLlionnl ideas nud praelicxi. Tha 
term is ju.Ht ns apfilicablc lo any educational 
iniiovaloi of any lime. It was used liy You 
Jliuimri in tlio imthllc of the nine to path cen- 
iiny when he wroVc the hrat nd cun ate In story ul 
education, with astiong clas. 3 icai and coiisoivn- 
livG bid'?, and applied tlio term to tho Icadcia 
in reulism lu education (i^ v ) It was popu- 
laiized in England by Quick (17 u), who pub- 
lished in 1808 the most widely used English 
text in the history of education undci the 
lillo IHdiicationfd Re /01 niers For moio do- 
tnilcd (Ids C lip tioii of tho woilc of the educa- 
tional lofoimera, see CoMENiira, IlATKbj 
Fiianckb, etc. 

Beferonces: — 

Aua^iroNi j, W Dir3iiPPfj in (he Ihstarg of Modern 
Dflnta/iOTi, (CnmljudKO, 1005 ) 

Monuqi-., Paul. TexthooK in tho llthfori/ of Education 

(Nciv Yoik, lUOO ) 

MUNiioi.., J r Tho Educational Ideal, (New York, 
1805) 

Quictf, n MucaUonal Refomcra. (Louilon ruid 

New York, 1000.) 

REGENERATION — Hco Religion, PnYuimi^ 
ooY or, 

REGENTS, BOARD OP. — Sen Boaud 
OP Regents, Neav Youk, State op 
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REGENTS^ PARK COLLEGE. —Seo 
London, UNiVEnsiTr or. 

REGlOMONTARtJS, JOHANNES (1430- 
1476). — The Latinized jiaino of Johnmi 
Mtillcr, a German aatronomor and niatlicinftli- 
cUn born at Konigaberg in Erancoiiia (wlience 
lie called himself Joaimcs de Monte llcgio 
or do Rcglo Moiito; also Kuniaporgci) At 
the [lEO or twelve ho entered I ho Hiiiveraity 
of Leipzig and at fiftcoii bocfimc a pupil and 
In end oi Georg Pcutbnch (1423-14G1) at 
Vienna, Pourbaeh was invited to Homo by 
Cardinal Ecsaarion to prepnro an edition of 
the Al^}laQes^^ but died before ho veached Italy, 
Regiomontaiiiis, howevei, went to Home nnd 
applied hiinsolf naaiduoualy to the study of 
Greek and copied many Greek mnnu scrip la 
on mnthomatica and obher^ subjects Eor 
Home time ho visited iho chief cities of the 
Noifcli of Italy and Icctuied at Pacliia in 1464 
on AlfragEinuSi preceded by a valuablo intro- 
duo lion on the hiatory oI niatliomaticB (tho 
first of its kind). In 14Q8 he relumed to 
Vienna, bub soon left to accept the iimlation 
of tho king of Hungary, Matblilns Corvinua, 
to take clmvgG of hia library and MSS at 
Oleii. Ill 1471 Hegiomontanua Bottle cl at 
Nuremberg, whore a wealthy citizen, Bern aid 
Walther, be Game hia pupil and patron, and 
providecl him ivitli an obaervatory. a labora- 
tory, and ft printing preea from wliich iniiiiy 
valucLblo mathemaUcttl aiul iiaUouomiCftl works 
of tlic ancient and modi oval periods were 
publislicd. In 1476 Hegioiiiontanus was Hum- 
uioncd by Pope Sixtua V lo Home Lo rcCoiiu 
lliD calcndfti, but bcfoio he could proceed far 
witli thia work ho died, of the pfaguo oi of 
poiBou, [w 1476. 

Most of the writings of Rcgioinontamia 
were left with 11 on laid Walther and wero 
never published ov weie BcnttcTcd, ^ Muck 
valuable material is also found in hia coi- 
rcsponclciiCG. The works which wero pub- 
iiahed ave Iho following'; the eoinplcUon and 
edition of Pcurbaclda Epitome in Cl, Plolc- 
mmi magnani Compositionem (piibl, HOC); 
an natroTogy containing astTonoinieal tables 
and ft table of natural tangents (publ. 1490); 
the De Triangidis ojnnimodiSf a woik on piano 
and Bphoncal trigonometry, introducing tho 
sine and cosine (publ. 1633): inai^iiml notea 
to Adolliaul'a translation of Euclid; and a 
nmnber of trigonomutncal and astronDinicnl 
Iftblea (Tafcnfd? Directionunif ^ and Talmla 
pruni mobihs). Eioin tho pi luting press at 
Nuremberg, Hcglomontaiiufl iaaucu popidai 
almanacs and tlie EjihemerideSi coiUaiiiiiiir 
astronomical inroi'iniiiioii foi a period of 
liiirty years. AVliilc the ongiiialiLy of a greaL 
(leal of Regiomontanus’ works has now been 
(liH proved, his contributions in his particular 
field mark the point of traiiHitioii fioni tlio 
medieval to the modern. 

See Henaisaance and Education. 


RafeTencofl’ — 

DEiinv, A. A Short Ilwlori/ o/ Astronomy. fNow 
York, 1800 .) ^ ' 

Canioii M, Ocachichta rkr Malhcmalik, Vol, TI 
(Leipzig, lOOO ) 

GOntiier, H. OcAohwhta tier MathcmatiK. VdI T 
(Lcipzin, 1008,) 

ZlEaUBR, A. 2?coiomon{anUH, ci'n poiefifler VoTkluTtr 
iicB Copprmeua. (DrcmJL4i, 1874.) 

REGISTER. — See liKconna and ItEPoiiTa. 

REGISTRATION. — See College He- 

QUinEMENTH FOU ADMISSION; llLCOUDa AND 
RnroiiTS. 

REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS.-^ 
Seo Teague 118, Hegistuation op. 

REID, THOMAS (1710-170G). — The 
founder of the Scottish ncliool of pliiloaophy, 
was professor of mctaphyaics nt Aberdeen 
and fclieii at Glasgow IJiiivcisity. Tliia school 
of tUmlccrs labored to couiibcracb the skopti- 
ciam of IIiiiiic {q e.) and the idealiflin of Dorkc- 
loy (d B ), buLli of which gi-ow out of the ropre- 
aontfttivo theory of Dosciu'tes (q.v.), in which 
ho 111 ahi tamed tliat what we pcrcoivo ia not 
material ohjocta, but thcli' images. In op- 
positioii to tliiH view, Uoid taught tliab our 
poiceptioii of oxtenml tilings is immediate, 
Ills most (lisLiucllvo c.outribuliou, kowevGr, 
was liiH Doctrine of Common wldeli ho 

expressed lirkny ns follows: "All liiiowlcdgo 
and all Hcieuce inuKl he built upon principlea 
tlinl are self-evident, of Hueh piiiiciplcs every 
man who lias coiiininii House; is a competent 
)udgfl Suck lutuiLivu couvictiouH, lu both 
nhiloflopliy iind nthips, am iinmaiy clntn of 
hum ail thought," To this dicUim ICaiiL 
replied; ” It m one of the fiubllc ilevicea of 
our timr.s to appeal lo common aense when our 
knowledge gives out, and the shallowest fool 
ccmridGutly meuauies his sir Dug Ik with that 
of the profouiuloat Ihhikci," Some coiirihion 
nroao from the fact that in developing his 
phiioaophy Held iiaed the ir^rm Doinmon boiibq 
with two meanings’ (1) the facility of sound 
judgmcrit, and (2) the sum-Lola) of Bolf-oviclcnt 
truths implanted in the rniiula of men. In 
tho first sciiae of the term liia arguincnt was 
weak, but in the second (as sot forth by Hamil- 
ton) it was strong Tiic tracbiiige of Held 
wore developed and propagated by tho other 
loadcia of the SeoLLiah aclioolj Strwart, Diowii. 
Macintosh, and llniniiton. They cslahliHiicd 
tlicmsclvca in tlici a cot eh uiuvcrsiticB and 
profoundly iiifluonccd UriLiHli pliilauophy and 
ethicH during Lko iiinnlccnGi cenLury. Tho tradi- 
tions of tho ^oobtiflli school wore pcrpctiiaicd 
by Profeaaord McCJosli {q.v ) and Hoilnr. and 
prevailed among Llio American colleges 
tlirouglioiit tins period nlmoat aa widely ns 
ill Groat Britain, W. It. 

ReferencQB. — 

Saldwin, J. M. nicliO}tari/ of Phlosophu onif Psy- 
eholayy, Vol, III, pi. 1, pp. 435-430, 
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llAMdiTOi^, Rm Wji[ IlRiniUon’fl pdilion «f RpIcI'b 
roiKniiiH lild InquiiU iiifQ ilia Unman ^^ind 
on fke Principles of CrtJiiRi ort ^'ciuc, on 

the InlcUfdiKit Powers of iUdri, /^nsnj/a an the Acfwo 
Powers of Mati^ Jl/cjnoirfl, Ldlcra, etc, (UIiIiq- 
InirRh, 1H90.) 

McC'omr, Jamfr. The ScolUsh PhxlosQphii (New 
York, JHDO.) 

Snmatii, E, II. Tha Philosophy of Ucid, (Now Ynrk, 
1HD2.) 

REINDEER SERVICE. ~ See Alaska, 
Education in 

RELAXATION. — See Dblbaiite- 

RELIGION, PSYCHOLOGY OF, — Tho 
appUcftlioii of the mclhoda of modern pgycliol- 
ogy to the phenomena of religion la a develop- 
ment of the IfiBt fifLccn ycaia, Tho fliibjeet la 
yet ill ita pioneer atage, hut certain probIcmB 
nave been well defined and some specific re- 
sults attnined. Tho development of the 
psychology of religion thus far may be inch' 
Gated conveniently in terms of tlicso central 
problems, the mcihodfl employed in their 
study and the conclnsionB fliigRoited. 

Tlio first subjeeL iiivesliKated was conver- 
Bioii Starbiick, in The PHyvholoQy of /2eh- 
pion; Coo, in The Spiritual Life; ami Jamog, 
111 The Varieties of Rehgioits JJrpcriciice, 
dealt with this awakening of religious con- 
aciouaucRs in the indiviihial. Staibiick em- 
ployed the method of tlio (iHcstionnairef gather- 
ing from huiulieds of people accounls of 
pcisonal oxppiionee in icpiy Lo his list of qiie.s- 
tioiiH These iccords wcmo classified, analyzed, 
niid Biinininiis^.cd by ineaiia of averages ami pci- 
Gcnlages, with diagiams and iiiLerpiclalions. 
Professor Coe aupplGincnlcd the quesUon- 
mire by tlie use of cxpciimentntion, partic- 
ularly in icfei'ence Lo the influence of tem- 
poi ament in dctermlninR tho coiivcisiou 
phenomena. Piofcssor James introdiieod 
wlmt may he called the litoiary and luitobio- 
graphical inetliod. He selected the accounts 
of aLnking phenomena fiom individuals very 
diverse in culture and tcmiici aniGul In tins 
way he eniichcd the matciial of the subject 
and suggested many new diicctioiis for fiii- 
thei inquiry. 

Certain results of this study of conversion 
and closely i elated topics have been well estab- 
lished. It lias been shown conclusively that 
conversion is pro dominantly an adolescent 
pliciiomcnon The grcatc.^t number of coii- 
vcraioiia occur about the age of sixteen. Tho 
cuivc for Ihcao fiRUies rises to Llic next hlgh- 
OHt poiiitH at twelve and eighteen SLarhuck 
om|iliasi;^c(l tho corresponding physiological 
and iicuiologicnl dcvclopmeiiLa in ailolcsccnco 
ami also pointed out the close volntioii between 
the mall I ring of the sexual nature and the 
awakening of the icllgious life. He showed 
that conversion occurs at an earlior ago by 
approximately two years in females as com- 
pared with males, and that their experience 


is more emotional, more suggestible, and 
therefore iiioic susceptible to levivaliam. Coo 
confirmed these results and added important 
experiments with reference to diUci cnees in 
Icmperamcnt. By the iito of hypnotism and 
other means he wn‘3 able lo determine that 
pel sons who cxperionccd halUicinalions. vi- 
Bioiis, and motor automcitiams in religion 
were subject or ausccptiblc to them in other 
m alters. All students of the subject agree 
that many pciHons do not, and arc temper a- 
meiUaily not liable 6o. undergo conversion 
Thoy constitute the " once-born” type for 
whom religion, if it is experienced, is a gradual 
growth, Some authorities icgaul this ns the 
more normal typo and therefore emphasize 
this as the process of ” salvation by educa- 
tion.” TJic study of conversion naturally 
rniscs the question of the place of religion in 
childhood The attitude of the child toward 
the doctrines and rites of religion is of the 
same chai actor as his attitude towaid other in- 
tellectual phases and piaetiocs of the ndulfc 
world, — laigcly external nnd imitative, but 
genuine and real within those limitations 
As the tendency among psychologists is to 
discard tho notion of religious instincts, there 
is incrcagcd eiiipha.'us upon those foims of 
behavior, built up through association and 
habit, which arc in accord with social customs 
and ideals Tho dilTcicnb periods of child- 
hood, a 8 observed and deacnbccl by genetic 
psychology, may thcrcfoic be taken as rep- 
roscnliiig the possible stages and forms of 
the cluld’a icligioiLS intcresL. 

iVnother srrios of invc.stigationa has dealt 
with the origin and dovolopmonb of icligion 
among piimiLivc people Here tho metlioda 
of social psychology (q a) have been employed, 
Tho cuatoma and ecipmoiiittls of the leas dc- 
veloncd tiibcs have boon oxii mined in roUtion 
lo then moral and religious aignificaiice The 
licli inntciials afforded by icccnb anthiopo- 
logical sLiidiea of native peoples give iinprcc- 
e dented opportuniLy foi diacoveiing then 
inner life The study of fcheii rites and ob- 
servancca has shown the close connection be- 
tween these and theii occupationg and en- 
vironment The central interests pi religion 
aro the life procesaes by which individuals 
me preserved and the race main Ini ned 
Among pastoral peoples the flocks and hcida 
arc siiercd. The first-born me legnidcd with 
special legpccb and aro made the occasion of 
festive rites and honors. Sccdlimo and har- 
vest are marked by corcmoniala pcrfornicd 
with some icferenco to the growth and pres- 
ervation of the ciopa Likewise dioiith, 
pestilence, find other strange, ii regular phe- 
nomena of imtuir occasion the pciformance 
of ceremonials The ciisea of human life 
arc also conspicuoua, The cvciita of birth, 
attaining manliood, marringe sickness, death, 
and wai arc uaunlly marked by tribal rites, 
Tlic ccremonica arc there f or g concerned with 
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life and death iaauca The various arts of 
iniiaic, decoration, danciiig, and pantofiiimc 
aio oi'gaino parts ol the driiTnalic rcprobcnLn- 
lion. The iiiylhs and pi ay ora aio also iii- 
te.gval Tactors iud acarcely exist independently. 
Tliciic ceroinoniea aic regarded as working 
magical cITeota. Such cu atoms aic fortified 
by luimcious taboos — fenia of pcnallica for 
iicglcoliiig or impioporiy performing the ritcf^ 
Religion does nob therefore ajiijcnr among 
primitive races as something diatincl from laWj 
avt, and inovnls. These me unditfcicnLiatcd. 
Likewise, it la di/Ticnlb to diacovci clearly dis- 
criminated notions of go da, apirita, and souls. 
The anaweia of savages concciniiig such mat- 
ters are vague nncl inconaistenl, piobably 
nob so much on account of rcbiccnco aa hccniiao 
of the abgenco of clear ideas. They me dom- 
inated by habit and cuatom to a dcgiTC almost 
inconceivable by civilized in an. The moic 

fuiitPul studies of primitive religions arc there- 
fore those which deal with objective facta and 
cinoLional reactions rather than with a search 
for concepts and beliefs 
Several special problems have hoeii inves- 
tigated indeprndentiy by the Tiicthoda of 
individual and social psychology Uitiial, 
prayei, faith, belief , piophocy, speaking with 
tongues, mysticism, and olhei siibjcots have 
been treated. Ceitnin general principles of 
modern psychology have hrcii especially fruiiriil 
in these studies. The re action fiom the older 
lational psychology is ovuleiit It is found 
that many phciiomona of religion are to bo 
a^pvoaeKcd troiti Lho sLandnniuL oC insiUacLivo 
and emotional icaciiona. Pei haps iindiic im- 
portance has been allnched at limes to tho 
iiotioti of the subcoiiBcioua ns a key to all theso 
subjects, bub when employed in the strictly 
psychological sense, it is a solving conception. 
It may be used aa that form of GX'poiienco 
illnaLratcd by wcU-Conncil habits wUicli te^uiro. 
little conscious supei vision. The individual 
pci so II may be regarded ns having dilTcreiib 
.selves nc cording to the dilTeicnb systeina of 
habits which have grown up in hi.s cxpcrioncc 
These selves are at times in conflict, or ono 
self appeals to another for aid, or one self 
fc.ee me^ to command and dominate anothei aa if 
ttpcakhig or appearing in a vim on fiom without 
Such a view explains at once certain phenom- 
ena of piaycr, prophecy, and mystical states. 

Another iinporlant principle employed by 
several schohiia in the iiitcipr eta Lion of these 
expeuGneos is the e.i.sentinlly social clmi actor 
of couaciouanea-i. AUiludca, habits, and forinn 
of action aio not oiiginal with a given indi- 
vithial nor are they peculiar to luLU. lie fiiiina 
the stiucturc anef tioiUonb of his intellectual 
and .spiritual world in largo part fiom tlio 
social group with which he is mo.'iL clo.-3oly 
idenldiefl. Like Ins hinguago. Ins view of I ho 
world 13 taken over from his social enviroTiTnont 
and bocoines pnit of his living experience. 
The savage learns his language q\uiLo uncon- 


sciously lie is able to use it, but he is not 
able to explain it or to intcipvct its Btruciure 
Iix the fiaiiie way, hia cerimionmlB and taboos 
have been wrought out in n vague and iiwc- 
Liuspiriug past. "It is our cUvSiom,"' ov " it 
wns ao in Liu* daya of oiir hi tho i a," la n eoiiatanb 
declaration of the nocinl and corporate clmr- 
nctci of the HUG led oliaoi vniiccs In more 
developed Htages, al.so, iidigion rlisplays Lius 
social character. It omiJhas'iJiea group au- 
thority, loyalty to common ideals, ami gives 
ilB approvals ami coiidcmualious in iUc naino 
of the whole people or body of helievors Tlio 
mcutnl proccs.sea of the iiidivuUial lienr tho 
stamp of tlieii aocial liistory This inner 
thought is earned on in tlie foim of conversa- 
tion. His meditations and players to the deity 
are in Die forma of social iiitcrconi.se riirthor, 
the ideals char actor ia tie of Iho highest religions 
arc the oxpicssions of distinctly social aen- 
t Linen Is oi instincts, fliich as sympathy, love, 
Aiid cnoporatiun 

Ccilniii pioblenis nre oftRii identified more 
or less with rcligioni coucerning which psy- 
chology luia ns yoL ohtiunrd chiefly nega- 
tive resulla. Mneh arc spirilism, telepathy 
(g.y), and other aspects of occulliam Con- 
ccriuiig psyeluitlioiapy more defiuiU* and posi- 
tive tininionfl nic hold by reputable psycholo- 
gists, buL Llieao are nob piimanly mattcra of 
religion. E. a. A, 

Roferencefl! — 

AMtH, K. iS The Payc}iclogu of UehQxoua l^xpcricnco. 
(IJo'ilon, 1010 ) 

Cox, U A, 5f7ic iSfiinOKJi Life fNnw York, IDOO.) 
Educal\on la /ifchj^iorir njirf Aforah, (New York, 
lOtll,) 

Co'rrfN, G 11 The Vsyehological i7(C/u}fucJin q( 
Chn'iUQnlu (hoiulon. JIKJO ) 

DAVENronT, K M. Pririii/ivc Trfiiia in Zie- 

iJU’o/a. (NrwYoik, 1005) 

Daivhon. O. The Child nnrZ //is RcUoxon (Clurnao, 

1009 ) 

IIaXl, G S. Adohsceucc^ (Nr\v York, in04 ) 

IlENttX, r. G 7*he Tnuchohoi/ o/ liiiwtl, (Chicago, 

1010) 

I [VLAN, J P pK|/cAoIogg of Pu5hG lI'erBlup. (Lon- 
don. 1001 ) 

Jameh, VV. Knricnca of Jichoious Jixpcricucc, (Now 
York, 1002 ) 

jASTnow, J, Fact flnd Pnbtc in Psi/ehalogy> (DohIoii, 
1000 ) 

ICiNU, L Tho Dci-'cZoti lacat of Rchniori, (L^nduit, 
1010) 

The Psychology of Child Pevclopincnt, (Chicago, 
lOQL) 

LhUiiA, J II, The Payrholooicnl Grjtfin nrid P<e An/iirs 
o/ iBfZipiou. (C’liic'aj^o, lUlO) 

Psi/cliuloflicrtC iS’lviifn of Ihliutnfv, ila OriDiH, Piiiichan 
end /'’’iilijre, (N*'W York, lOlIl ) 

MUNHTrnni- iiu, II Pai/choihcraity (Lnnilnii, 1000.) 
PnATT, xl II The Pui^cZiorogM of ftcJigrona J}chff 
(Nc^v York, 10117 ) 

Staiiiiuok, E, 1), The J^sychology of 7?c/ipiOM, (Lon- 

ilnii, moo ) 

am Arms*, Cl M The Paycholooy of Ihc Rclioiows Life 
(Ni'W Ycirk, 1012 ) 

Rtuowo, j\ \i A Consnlirnfioii. o/ Prayer from Ujd 
Stand point of tiocinl Pagcholoou (C;liieaflO, 1008.) 
Tanneii, a E iS'/;iri/iAiij (New York, 1010.) 

The Child (ChuMian, 1003 ) 

Gnuciiiiii.i., E AI ysticianx. n Study in the Nature and 
PcHlopnirnl of AXan'a Conjciarr^ncss, 

(.London, 1011 ) 
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religious EUUC ATIO H Eel Lie ft ti on The Frcucli Revolution conveniently murks 

controlled by a lehgioua conception of the the boginiimg of ft struggle to give inatituLionnl 
aims of liiimnn life ^ In ati'icLiicsg tUo term cxpicaaioii to tlieso divergent educationol aims 
implies [I (lifTeronLifttion of cdiicationftl think- A glnncG at the succesaivo education laws of 
ing and praclico that is diaLiiictly modern Franco, Englaiulj and the Americftii States le- 
In the beginnings of culture, mid for ft long veals ftn unamhigiious tendency to diBcrimin ate 
pciiod thcreftfter, there wfta no conscious educational ftims more and moio sharply, and to 
BCpai'ation of roligioiia from other socinl func- withdraw from I'cUgioiis inatrucLion, leaving it 
lions Tribal conacioiiaiiess included trilml inoro and more to tho guidance and finally the 
religion: often iiaLioiial consciouaiicss included support of voluntary roligioua orgaiii nations 
iifttumal religion,^ What we now clagaify as (See Enaland, Education in, rnANCK, Edu^ 
religious ccrcmomca of early peoples were at cation in, Biulk in tub Schools.) Before dc- 
tho eamo time economic and political in cliai^ seribiiig the roaponso of the churches to this 
nclci. (See Irving King, The Dcuelopmcnl oj eituiitioTi, it is necessary to specify more in 
/ZchtfiOM. NcwYoik, 1910. Also E S. Allies, detail the factors that entor into ib, (1) Tlic 
The Ps)jchQlo{i]jof Religious l?T;pcncHCc. Boston, politicn.! factor, which lias juat been dcacrilicd 
1910) Accoidingly, it often happened that one ns the breahing up of the medieval theocratic 
ftnd the same educational process inducted the abate, includes ns one of its prominent feature.^ 
youth into both sacred and secular functions, the growth of democracy. This is ovidoucod 
One condition for the differentiation of cduca- in education by tlie catablialinienfc during the 
tion into icligioiia and secular la ronlized when- iiinotconth ccntuiy of the principle of univeiaal 
over an old religion breaks up, or divides, or and even compulsory education provided by 
even cncountDia strong opposition Such a the stale This implies, cit bottom, that 
condition was picsonb in Greece in the tiino education ia no longer a boon granted to few 
of Socrates, ib is refloebed alike in the accusa- or many, bub a right, and fuitlier tjiab the 
lion against him, which combined icligion and ideals that shall control it arc to be simply the 
eiiu cation, and in Plato's schOTno fox education ideals of the people Ihorasclvca. In prineiplo, 
that should boprniiaiily political (iSce Gheecr, what could be farther from the presuppositions 
Education inj SocuATEa; also Plato.) Tho of medieval education? For the school ib now 
ciemenba of the problem aic presont, indeed, no longer an iiistuuncnb whereby an external 
in any period of c.spccially progrc.ssivo culture. authority iinpo.scs it'? ulena and iclcftls upon the 
For such piogress iiioaiis, as witli Humanism, people, bub rather the conaummaLo oxpicssion 
the holf-assei tion of aome phase of culture on of the determination of the people to bo aelf- 
thc basis merely of its own rrc^hly expericneed ruled (2) A aocoiul doteuniniiig factor in 
value A conbrnsL with religious education the situation is Lho growth of modem aoicnco. 
then arises on Giblior of two gioumls, — tho Scientific method involves an effort to libcrato 
conacrvaliflin of loligioua inslitutiona and tho iiiquiiy fioin hmitation’i imposed not only by 
coiiBcquoiit delay iii ftssiniiiating tho new ecclesiastical authority, hut also by religious 
culture, oi the claim of Buch institutions to opinion, and even leligious hopes and fears, 
represent a sup rein o, inclusive, and nutliori- What we now know as '' knowledge " or 
tabivc rule of lifo. earning asseita itself on its own giound, 

It remained for the Reformation, however, without reference to religion, Tho lai gc placo 
to introduce a period in wide 1 1 tlio adjUBtment that it takes in cducatiori is theieforc not only 
of religious and seeular ideals ia a fundamental noiireligioua; through this whole area modern 
and increasingly acute problem for the whole education ia inevitably antibhctical to the 
Wca tern world. The Reroimatioii is not to bo "learning" that icatcd upon dogmatic au- 
thoughfc^ of ns chiefly a contest between two thonty. Moifc than tWa, it is in coniust to 
concept! ona of tho Chii&tian religion. It the great bus nl pro ccssca of the mind Inelu tied 
was also and rather a stage in the splitting up under such terms ns instinct, emotion, faith, 
of the medieval theocratic state into free ideals, the " heart The impersonality, the 
religion and a free state. The significnncc of iinemotioiialiby of science fits it in a peculiar 
tliia political movoment for education is jiro- way to be material of instruction in the schools 
found, Shall the scculav abate control cduca- of a whole people, oapceially a ]) copies that la 
lion which has hcretofoic been tho prerogative icligioualy disunited Iloie, then, na m the 
of the clmrcli? If ho, what hIuiII bo tho conLenb political phase of thia moveraent, a conscious 
of I ns true tion. and what the vital aim, of diirercntiation of educational aims becomes 
bgIiooIh controlled by tho civil power? In gen- inovilablo A aimplo illuBtration of the pro- 
eral the Iciidoiicy has been first to icdnco or cess may be aecii in the development of luBlicr 
rcinoYO ccfllcsiasLical adminisLration of schools, education in tho United States. Even in tlic 
and tlieii to irduco or even eliminate icligious collogoa that aio under denominational control, 
instruction. On the other liaiid, bhia has moat of the oigauized, officially supported 
awakened in the cliiirchcfl a fresh conscious- functions have shifted their niin, witlioul any 
neaa of their own aducational rcspoiiaibility, clonr definition of policy, from religion to 
and fresh zeal in devising meana for supplying knowledge m the modern or scientific sense, 
wlittt the modern state does nob provide But na a coiiaeqiicnco there is now an awaken- 
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ing to fftcl of tUia ahiftiftg of aim, m\( 1 tUo act of 1902 fucUiGr oxtonclH the patroi^age and 
rofigioua Bpinfc rensserts itself in n domand for control of the Btato in thc^ vohintaiy or dc- 

epociaUzed mothocla of rcligioiia inakiuction iionnnaljonnl schoolB^ bub it loavoa the coii- 

in theso Gollcgea. (3) Inextricaijly ono with Iral of Uio religious instruction in llieso aclioolg 

tliQ political and tl»D scientific phnso of the in the hands of doiioiniimtionnl nianagcja, 

puliliD school mavGmGiit ia the induHtnal and The veauU is that the Htalc i\ow iccoguues 

economic iiliaso. Tlic ago of factory prodiic- and Hiipiiorts two types of religious tcjichiiig, 

tioii and incciiaiucal transport alien has inul- llic one dDnoininationnl, Lho other forbidden 

tiplicd occupations and ciitci'piiaca m which to bo dcnoiiiiiiiitionni ]\Ir Uii roll's unaiic- 

fluccesaflcoins to depend upon mechanical rather cegsful cdiimtioii bill of lOOfi jirojjosed Input 

tlma pcrsoimi and moral forces WKcLhcr an end to the dual sy stem of cUuuc alary schools 

one la actuaLed by economic presaiire or by by wit lull awing all recognition aiul aiippoit 
economic ambition, lho resxdfc la Lho Hamo; oiir from schools nob provided by a local ednention 
economic order ia not conscioiialy mornl ns Autho|il3^ Jhit the bill did not jiiopoHo to do 
yet, much Icaa icligious. The ednention that away with atato HUpport for religious or even 
it calls for aiina to iricreaso Glficieiioy rather sectaiian inat ruction* (For a summary of 
than to guide Juunnn powers townitl aiiy Ideal Englisli legislation on the subject of religious 
goal. Possibly the Tnovemenb for induslrinl, mstniclion, seo Appenibcrs I and II of The 
Qommcicial, and tcchnicnl training will ul- Religious Qm^lion in Public JCducahon (Lon- 
tiinatcly uncover tho spiiitiial faclois in our don, IDU), by ALbclstan Michael E 

vocations, Vocationnl training may yet as- Sndler, and Cyril Jackson, This book also 
fiist ill restoring unity to life. But certainly diBCiisscs a dozen different scJieinoa for tho 
the fnat ofieeb of iiidvisbnahsm upon education Bcltlcmenfc of lho vexing (piesUon.) 
is just tho contrary. Hcligion sees itself forced (2) The policy of t]ie United States of Aincr- 
more and inoio to specializo its cflucational icn. Kdiicalion is here cnnlrolled by the 
institutions ami methods. diltcieiit stales rather tliaii by^ the federal 

The fund Amen tal fact, than, is that two power, but a substantially uniform policy 
types of social ideal are asserting theinsclvca has been pursued. Ilchgious lUHlvueliou ia 
in education, and ia iiicrcnsing iiidependoiicc wholly excluded from the public schools, IniL 
of each other. Tlio cfiorb to adjust tlia two no obataelo is nut in tlin way of schools wliolly 
hfls produced three rather disliiicb types of supported auu controlled by icligiaiis bodies, 
cdiicatioiial policy. Any piivaio agency, secular oi ccclcsinaliealj 

(1) Tho policy of Germany and England, may cfllabliHli Hchoola aLtondnneo at winch 
winch may be described ns state auiijjoi't of meets nil the icrjuiroineiila of the compulsory 
I'cligioua inabiur.LlQn, bub with locoguiUou ol atloiidnuce laws. Tho IruU of thia policy m 
acDtai'ian (lificrencca. In Genii any " icligion '' the oxistciirc sidn by sidn of many types of 
IS univci sally inchiclcd in the program of privalo scliool, with or wiUiout icligimis in- 
atudiea, bub Protestant children arc inaLrwcled sCrucliou. Toward all lUcae schools the aU 
in religion by Protestant Loacheia, Catholic liLiido of tho public aiithoiiticB is that, in gen- 
ohildron by Catliohc teachers, and Jewish erni, of coliporation. The ^ Calhohca have 
children by Jewish teachers. The English established luimcious pnincliial schools wliioh 
syatem ia coniplicatcd by the nccegsity of tench tho public scliool subjects and religion 
adjuatmeut between schools, on tho one liand, beaklea From Ihis quavtei coinCxS eoinplaml 
wholly Biippoi bed by taxation, and, on the other that Uathohea fire Lnxcil foi tho aiippoib of 
lianil, denomiimtionnl achools only partly public sehools to which their conBciencc does 
auppoTtccl thereby. It is further complicated not permit them to hciuI thou childron, and ar- 
by tho fact that state support and contiol aic giimcnts hnvo been made in favor of griiiUs of 
partly local and paitly ceiitraUzed in the public money to painchial 8<!hQala as coinpcn- 
Tailinmcnt. The Engligli govciiiincnt firat sation foi tcacJiing the secular subjects But 
took part in elementary ctUicalmn in 1833, the policy Llmt is being aLeailily piiraucd by 
From this time to 1870 its policy was simply tlic states not only keeps bauds oIT froin in- 
to assist scliools founded and controlled by ligioiia Instruction ; it also i of uses to cntei' into 
voluntaiy socioLica or figcncicg. Religious cutiiUKliiig partneiahips with ichgious dc- 
in^truction was given in these schools, but it nominations At one point religion still ap- 
waa not super vised by tho a lute. The edwen- pcuva in mont Amonenn ^icIidoIb, namely, the 
tion net of 1870 proviilcd for the continuabon of opemiig oxorcises of the day, which commonly 
gi’Aiils to such schools but also for state schools include tho lending of a jiJissagt; fioin llio 
iiropei'ly so called In tho Inttei schools re- Ihblc willKMit noto or couiment, and often tho 
ligioua ill a true lion ia given ns a mat ter of Lord's Prayer In a consiilerable ininurity 
course, but no catechism or (ovmulai’y that ia of achooia, bow ever, no iidigimia oxcrciaes are 
distinctive of any jiniticular dcnomi nation ig held, and in some llicy ai'c forbidden by local 
permiLted to be used, (Rce CowrEii-TEMi'LW nu lb mi lies, (For full acooiiiil of Ainciicaii 
CL\irsii.) Furtlior, the " conacicnce clause*' conditions sec Bidle in the Schools) 
pcrmita nny parent to withdraw liia child (3) Tlic policy of Fiance Not only is 
from rcligiona luaU’uetmn. The eduention complete separation of ChuicU and Stale ac- 
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coinpliBhccl by the Separation Law of 1905j ligion If an ecclesiastical body aaaerba that 
but the AsflDciationa Law of 1004 supprossoa morals not apociJioally defined as relieioua 
all schools tniight by members of rcligioua are ipso facto antireligioua, or if such a body 
ordcia Thiia the rrecdom of edii cation tliafc claiina for itself exclusive prcroEativo in the 
prevails in the United States^ and that for- teaching of morals, the logical result is a 
incrly prevailed m France, \a now denied second educational aystem, aa ui the Cntholio 
Dut this does not pi event loHgioua cducaLion imrocliinl schools of the United States, which 
given by cluiichea over and above and apart teach both rcligioTi and Lho aocular branches 
From tlio day school. ^ On this point the law Wheie an eh exclusive preiogativo is not aa- 
cxplicilly protects rciligion from invasion by serted, theve the rcUgioua acliools, ns Proles- 
forbidding teachers to make objccLionablo taut and Jewish Sunday schools, leave lho 
references to any religious Taitli, and by pro- Bccular branches enfiroiy to the state, icaerving 
vicliiig that pupils may be cxcueed fioin tlio to themaelvca only such instr notion nnd trn in- 
public school on Thursclnya in order to reccivo ing ns is religious in n specific sense. In this 
religious iiiatrucLion from their rcapcctivo caaa religious education conceivea itself as 
cJuirclipa. ^ cooperating with state education ns far aa it 

Though it would bo an exaggeration to say goes, but as advancing the goal of life beyond 
that stable equilibrinin has been i cached in the point at which the state must stop. It 
either France or the United States, recent aska from the state efficient moral instruction 
events indicato that Lho EngHsh policy and and trnmiiig, which shall bo iieitliop anti- 

probably the German will have to be modified religious nor auticcclcsinatical The more 

in one or other of these dlicctions. For, oven general ideals of the state schools, aa good 
if a system of state cducaLion could success- citizenship, cconoinic cITicicncy and prosperity, 
fully extend its wing.u ovoi coiiflicLing religions universal good will, and social progress, are 
or sects, the capacity of the modern state to always mcliicled within the hopes and aspira- 
teach religion la denied not only by Catholics lions of religion aa it la known in the western 
but also by Protoitants How, in aiiort, can world. A permaiionb working plan for cooi- 
tho accular state have any icligious docUinca dinating secular and religious education ia 

or standaida? What shall bq the rcligioua therefore possible wlicicvcr the state, though 

qunlifications of toaehcia of religion, and who secular, refrains from teaching sccufarisin, and 
shall beat these qiifilificationg? llo^v much leaves the churcliea free to teach religion in 
and what religion eh all bo taught by tho their own way. 

state? Or, if the sLatc merely pabronizca Tho effect of the modern educational situ- 
tliQ cbuicliea, alinll it iccognizo Chriatian ntion upon tho cluirciiea is, on the whole, 
sects alone, or other leligions also 7 If this stimulating; it ia at least awakening them 
policy la once entered upon, arc there not to a dofinito conaciouanesa of educational aims, 
rjunHlntiVD diiTojonces ninoug rcJigions that and to search foi correct motliode The doubt 
tlio state ia bound to take account of and whether religion in this ago of sciciioo and of 
disci i inmate between? As a matter of social i coons tnicLion is sulTiciciitly sure of her 
fact, opposition to the teaching of religion own aims to know what she wishes to teach 
dlicctly by the state arises from icligioiiists (sco John Dewey. Religion and Our Schools, in 
thcmaelvea. It ia a matter of common knowl- Hibheri Jounuilt July, lOOB, pp 790-809) ia 
edge that Gormnn claasoa in "religion” nro overbalanced on the one hand by considerations 
often formal, pcrfunctoiy, and anything but of hiatoricn.1 continuity Religion la a part 
rcligioua because tho teacher lacks leligioua of blic cultuial heritage of the race to which the 
motive. In England thoio ia oji position to child is entitled. (See Nicholas Murray Butler 
undcnomiimtional religious teaching on tho in The Meaning of Education, New York 
ground that, its oontent being determined by 190§ Lee tin c I ) Tho new and untried 
a process of elimination fioin actual faiths, flchomc upon which we arc entering la not rc- 
thc inatruclion ia bound to be weak because of ligious education, but scculai schoolg Fur- 
its gciieiality, and because of its lack of nt- ther, there are plentiful signs that the morelv 
baehment to nny clefiniLc religious fellowship, naturalistic interpretation of evolution, whicli 
^^s tho cllniination of religious instruction would subject man to nature^ has nob convinced 
from slate schools places Llie whole buidcn of the age. (Sec J H Muirhead, Religion a Ncc- 
it upon voluiitary icligioua organizations, so easary Constituent in all Education, in Uih- 
it places state aohools imdcr tho necessity o£ bert JouTnal, January, 1908, pp 343-35S.) 
rocDiialnioting their plans for moral ins true- On the other hand, diicch appicciatioii of the 
tion end training Tina rcoonstruction is now value of religion carriea with it, in a largo pro- 
actively going forward, but it is still in an portion of tho population, rcadincBa to assert 
early, tenbativo stage. (See Monan Edtjoa- the validity of religious education Indeed, 
TION.) TJic cliaiacbci* of the burden to be religious thought la focusing upon education 
agaiimcd by the clmrohea depends upon their ns the central iiiennH of propagating religion, 
attitude toward bho possibility of moral in- both within Gliriatendom and in misaion lands, 
strucLion and training that shall bo fico from (On the missionary aspect of the movement, 
religious control and yet nob apposed to ro- ace Education in Relation to the Cknstianiza-’ 
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Koii oj NahoJtal Life TUo Wovkl Mission- 
nry Conference lleporJs 15flinbiirph, IfJlfl.) 
The organization of tlio RoliKiona E tin cn lion 
A&'iociation in 1903, and of tho Cntliolic ]^du- 
ciitional A 03 ociatioii in IDOl w Hymptoiiiatio 
of a groat awakoning. 

The growth of a diBfcinctly cducationnl con- 
acioufiiieaa within icligiou JmH been pponllnily 
vnpid dviving Uic last two deendea. iVuioufi; Llio 
lea ding fcatuieg of thia growth may be moit- 
tjonod' — 

(l^ Invearigations in tho psyehology of 
religion with c, special icfoionce to the lehgioun 
growth of the inrtividnnh Typical of this 
plmac of iho movement ia K 13, Starbiick^fl 
Psychology/ of Religion (London, 1890). 
('2) Efforts U) bring inatnietiou iu Ike lUble into 
lino with tho nsaiircd rcaiilts of InsLoiical and 
IHoriiry ciiticism. Tho cjctciiflivo Geimaii 
liteiAturo of thia Bubicefc la indicated in IL 
Mcltzcr^a aimotntcci Vei'zeichnis 
U'tr/cr und Lclinninch_ 1 lleft. Zuin 

et/angcliHckcn ReligiOnsnnleyrichl 2ia Aufh 
CDi'cadcii, lilcyl u ICacminci'cr, 1005) An 
English plruaa of the movement appcPiii ui 
T, Jlaymont's The Use of the Bible in tho 
Editcalion of Ihe Yonng (Eondonj 1911). 
On tho movement in Ainericap ago lofoiTneps 
under Bible " and Biblical in Uic Index 
to tho Pnbiicfttiona of the llchgiDns Edncatiou 
Association, in the lungaziiic Religious JCtlura- 
tionf Chicago, April, 1D09, iind A. J, 
Alycia, 77ic Old ^'c^farnciitiadi'’ Sunday fichoool 
(New York, 1912). (3) An ofTort ia England 

and America (most of all iii America bccaimn 
of tho abgciicc of roligioiis insLruetioii in Uio 
eta to aeliool.s) lo tranfiforni the Hu ml ay aeliool 
into a genvivnc Rchool. Notable steps m this 
diiGction JUG tho widcspronLl^ adoiitimi of 
graded ciinlcxila, and the beginning of sya- 
tGiaatlo schemea fov tramiuR Suiiday-achaol 
’teachers. (Hee Sunhat Seiioon ) (1) Nil- 

morons aporacVic attempts ab special religions 
teaclimg, as btndy Dourses in llie young people's 
societies of Iho Protestant cluuchcjj COUI'SCI 
coudiieted by Young Mcu'b nml Young 
'Women's GbiisLian Assoemhon.s ((7 u ) , com sea 
Jor the study of missions, and iiumoroii.s 
sc heme a for the religions training of hoys. 
(5) An clTorL to unjirove the teaclurig of ic- 
ligion m puruchial fcukoola, Graded lessons 
Jiavc been picparcd, mid the foiinnl memo- 
rizing of a catechism is being auftened by vaiied 
mean *5 of both imprcBsioii and cxiMCBfuou. 
Sec J A, Bums, The Catholic School System 2 a 
the United Stales (Now York, 10 OB), and an 
adflrctss by Thom ns E. Shields iu llm Proceed- 
ings of llio Catholic Kdiicatioiial Associfttion, 
1998, pp. 199^223 (l&ol Mnm Sticot. Co- 
in in bus, Ohio) (Sco pAnociifAL School Syh- 

Tj'iAta; Roman Catholto (Jiruncii and Edu- 
cation ) (0) Tko ovgaiuxation ov strengthen- 

ing of depaitnientg of jcligiona education oi of 
Sunday schools in religious ilcnoniinatloiis, pai- 
ticnlarly several of the larger dcnouiimitLona in 


the United Sliitcs. Sen» for example, the two 
Reports of tho Joint Coimnission of the General 
ConveiUinH (rroleslaiiL I'l pise opal) on Sunday- 
school InstiiicUon, 1007 and 1010, (The 1007 
report ia printed by O W. Jncnlis, Philadcljihia, 
ami lha 19U) Tupnrt by E 11. Townsend, 
Piovkionce ) (7) Tho iiUrnductjon of loli- 

gious cdiicaljoii as a depart ment of iiistruc- 
tiou ill various tluMiln|;icivl seuiiuariefl, aiul a 
movement for leijuiring Luiiniiig in this sub- 
jccL na a iiimh hen lion fur onto ring the minislry. 
A con.'^ulm able numtier of eollegou have also 
begun to give iiiHtruclion in tJiis sulijecfc with a 
vkwv, not only to Ike training of piosapooUvc 
nuHititers, but alno to tlie jirepaialion of lay- 
men for nkilled woik in Sunday ficJiool^. On 
Ilua whole movement eousulL the publicatioaa 
of the Religious Education Assoeiatioii. Chi- 
cago. (8) The output of an cxtjaorrtlimiy 
niimbor of books and articles that deal with 
both the theoretical and tJio jiiaclieaj aspects 
of leUgioua lulweivlinn. If luwcb of tins iim- 
teiial icjveals how fai religious education nuist 
be rccoiiHLi'Uctcd and HticUgthoned if it i.s lo be 
placed upon a houiuHv HGiciitifiG and profes- 
sional Irn.Mis, thme is here alHiinlnul rviileiico 
lliiit bliii work uf Biieh lacoaHtiuclion is being 
ntteiiipted on a largo Heiile 
Method of InslrucUoii. — What, now, are 
the Bpcciftl piobleiUH of method involved in 
fluch a I'ocoiiHti uetioii of icligiuiis educaLion? 
The nsHiiinplioii in oflnn iiimlo Hint, an llio 
pi'iuci]deH (if teaeliing aio uni vers iil, the 
luelliuda that now ])ievail in the slate scliools 
can be transferred to leligiun wiLh only siieh 
in odifica Lions nu arc mime limes called special 
inctliod." It is ci'i’tainlj;^ true tlmt roligioug 
instnicliun ia ivppTopnalvng various -featuTDa 
of profosHional eiluealioiial jnacticc Theso 
appropimtioiis may ho sumiiiaiized ns follows 
(1) Rltidified kiaflcigaiteii inethoda with tho 
youngest pupils, Much methods Jiavc been 
advocated for a geiicraLioii or morn, and during 
recent yeaifl limy liavo been ^^o rapidly in- 
troduced that they arc now legnrdcd aa atniul- 
aul, at least in IboLestant Hunday 8Ghoel«. 
This is to bo accounted foi in jmrb hy the re- 
ligious quality of J'''i‘oel)eBfl tlioughtj wbioh lias 
iiiflueuccd tho spiub of kiudcigartnera gca- 
crally Of course tho geiicial lack of profes- 
sionally ti allied kinder gar Ineis lias inado 
possilild ill most Sunday aclioola only a Jmtanb 
nnpiuacli, tliough a real one, to kiuderf^artcii 
mwh (2) Spueiiil methods of Icacbing m tho 
grades, pai'Liculaily incfclunl.s for tho self- 
expression of pimilfl. rictui’ft pa-stiiig and 
pLctmu drawing; tlic iimkiiig of pinLuro bookaj 
notebook woik, HOineliineH illuNtraied and 
ducorateil, map niakiiig, both Hal and rolief, 
and the, drainalization of Bible sLorins — 
the.so illustrate the general trend. »SiieJi 
methods avo asbumed ami ikTiiiitely plaimad 
for in Llio various ays toms of grader I SiiJUlay- 
Hcliool instruction (3) Grndatioii of pupils 
Euul of mati’ufltiQnal maLerial and method, with 
Ida 
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improvement in tlio structuie of tcj^tbooka 
[ind plana of hU\dy. Tlua pluiso of tho tefotm 
is Romg on witli gicafc riipulity nL tlio prcacufc 
moment. 

Tlicso adapUkioiia of inothona cun cut in 
strifco achools arc highly mKnificant It m 
clear that both foiiiinl memoritcr nicthocla 
ftml hortatory inothodH arc giving way to more 
iiitclhgent procosflCH. But roligious education 
faccti a deeper p ruble lu tliftii appoam in aucK 
n(lft|)tntioiiM of HPOular Hchool nu'tliodfl. Shall 
religion he merely a ^'fluhjenl of iiiHtnictioii ” 
m Llie Humo Bcnue ub niiUimulic, Krinnmnt, or 
earth sciDjicc? Wo must nmoly chseiiiniiialo 
bcbivecn religiouH education and iiislruelion 
concerning icligioii- The aim of religioufl 
education is to piodueo rchgioua men and 
women. To this end it iiiust guide the 
growth of moral clmractci, noL meicly inform 
the imdoratanding. JJcHides "knowledge 
about" Tcligioui lb ere mvml ho appiccia' 
lion, fceliug-aLliLudc, ijciaonnl iilcalH^ active 
faith, and c/licieney in Uaubforuiiug the 
world into n *' Kingdom of God ” Tnalriic- 
tion has a necessary place here, but it gels 
its fligiii fie mice, mid it niuat leeeivc its con- 
trol, fioiii the largci aim to winch it rontrib- 
iitca. 

The main pro Idem of inotUod, accurdiugly, 
conccniH the guidaiu'o of hucJi peisoiud phn.se.4 
of ft child's reactioim ns Henlinieiit.s and pur- 
noses. 11 1» nob enougii tiial the inipii should 
learn " the things that a Ohrislian ought to 
know," or in addition hecoino ha hi tun Led to 
any given eel of acl« oUIier <>f worslii^i or of 
conduct, Within the (JiiiiHtian ivligiou, at 
least, though not to tlio Huuie oxLcub m Lho 
non-ChiJHlian faitliH, the " henrt," which 
incana both aentiniont and will, is ecntial At 
Hub point Uio Iboory of rcligiDua educalion 
Jins nuiali in common with thu theory of public 
education. Scu Moiial Education; Sunday 
ScHoona. 

Now, as the prohleiufl of praotical life, a.s 
far ns iL IS either moral or religious, aro aoelnl 
ill essence, the chief kind of experience that 
education lias to picniuto in chihlion is social 
oxpericncQ This tlocs not uxcIiuIb, hut lather 
includes and subjects to a cciUiid principle, 
guided reactions of the pupil Lo the impurHonal 
facta and forces of mil are Indeed, Lhc power 
of iiii person III nature to lefine, console, and 
inspiro appciiis itself Lo depend in inajur clogico 
upon tlio nttiihiition Lo it of Noniethiiig anal- 
ogouB to lliu eompaiii(Mishi|) that wo first 
know tlu'ouf^U iutorcourse with human beings. 
Ilccmiso social iixporieiicc is the nuilenid within 
wliich religious oduenlion works, the family 
has ft iiosilion of miiueiiu* iniporlanm uh im 
ediicftticmal ngoiicy TIiujukIi (ixpoilencn of 
larental iirfccLion in regulated relations wJioro 
ovo and law aro one, tlio ciilld first acquires 
ability to conccivo and vitally respond lo 
noLiona of divitio love and divine law. The 
term " I'^ather/' by which the ChriBliaii rc- 
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ligion expreaaeg ita thought of and fccliiiE 
toward God, indicntes bhe paychologicaT 
bftsia for Christian education Starting thus 
wdth the expcrioncc of social unity m tlio 
fftiiiily. religioua growth will natuialiy take 
two (liroctiona. (1) the rcligioua interpre- 
tation and control of the oularging and in- 
crcfi singly apccmhzcd social experience of a 
direct wort m school and community, nnd (2) 
lliG CoriiiatiQu of lehgioua nltifciulca loward lho 
forccfl nnd processes of nature This ia ho 
1)0 accompUalicd b3'' awakening sympathy for 
ammnl and vogctablc life conceived under the 
forma of family cxpoiicncc. gratitude for the 
gif la of nature, and tiuat that raises a wo and 
wonder to a social level. To rcveisc this order 
by attempting lo deduce religious motivea 
fioin acqualutancQ with natuial fact*? as such 
would invert the Older of experience of childi'en 
leared in fniiiilies,, and it would aeck to inter- 
pret and control lho inornl-Tcligions life by 
that whoso piima/aciG aspects are least moral 
and least peraomil. It follows that the pi unary 
educational function of a church ia to onlargo 
lho chikra aocial cxpcrionco in the diiection of 
a present icligious fellows liip. 

Tina aocial-cxpenencc conception of re- 
ligious cd lie alio n dc term! lies llio place nnd 
fuuctiou of Tchgious instructioiv Clearly, 
instruction in religions history, litciaturo. 
hcliGfa, and cuatoins should bo oi'tjamacd 
around lho pupil's progicasivo participation 
111 tho life of the rcligioiw gioup to which ho 
heloiigg. Hero aro to be found the into rests 
that must control the gradation of material; 
here is found, too, the immediato function 
that instruction ia to fulfill. It must fiisb of 
all an.sist bhc child to a liappy ndj us bin cut in 
Ilia own picacnt cxpericnco. Not that in- 
titniclion merely shoxva what is to be done ami 
huw to do it; aiieh nnrrowiicaa would result 
in ineio habituation, which is only a part of 
education, linstruction must he more free, 
more wealthy than this. Indeed,^ it can per- 
form its primary function of assisting the child 
to Hucccfl,sriil adjustment in a present situation 
only by extending cxpcucncc, through imag- 
ination, into tlicrcttbu of fiac ideals After 
imagiuativcly living through the experiences 
of olhci pcraoiis and other times, analyzing 
and judging the issiica Ihciein involved, the 
mind coincH back to ita own problcniB of prea- 
ont adjustment with ficsli power of objective 
nnalyaiH mid of np]>rcciation. 

(living tho pi'imniiy iu icligiouH education 
to active iidjuatmcut Lo tlio conditions of a 
jiroflont group, life ia at once tho most ancient 
and lhc inosL recent piaodco. It ia new to us 
lumlcrnB becaUHO tliTougb moat oS ChTistinn 
IiiaLory a dognmtic-iatclleotualiatio conception 
ims dominated instruction. Neither the c on- 
to lit nor tho inotliod was determined by anal- 

J ^aiB of tlie pupil's prcaoiit intereats and prob- 
cina, or of his capacity for entering vitally 
into the aclivitica of the icligioiia communion. 
MO 
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The fixed conter about which inHtriictioii re- 
volved la a body of logically connected jirop- 
oaiLiona boUoved to have been comimttcd 
by divine revelation to the Churcli, which ia 
authoritatively to hand them down uudiangcd 
from gonorntion to [jencrntion This ia tho 
iuskoncnlly oharnctariBliD preaupposition not 
only of Catholic but alao of orthodox Prolca- 
tanfc inatnictioii. Tins prcsuppoaetl foi’inulft 
1ms been I *' First know, then do.'' Tho 
method appoara in ita quintcaacncG wJini 
inatuicUonia reduced to drilling into tho pupil 'a 
memory the quoations and anawera of a entc- 
cliiam The crtuealional movement, howcyci, 
among Cabholica, Frotestanta, and Jowa, alike, 
includes a etriving after more vital rncthoda 
What ul Innate relation tJiis atrivliig will hove 
to dogma or to rcligioua authority it ih not tlic 
provinCQ of tins arLicIo to determine It is 
aufTicicnt to point out the problem for ichgioua 
iwatruclion that ia eieatcd by the scicucti of 
education, and to indicate the educational 
trend wit hip religious circles 'Wo have al- 
ready defined tho pioblcm, it now remains to 
state llic ticnd lb has at least these Icaturcs 
(1) There ia a growing realisation that from 
the trutli of dogmas it can by no means bo 
inferred that n Gliild can beat he inducted into 
religion or even into dogma itself by first 
Uachiug him Ihe oonlcuta of ti dogmatic faith. 
Tlic logical order is no longer nasiimod to ho 
idonticnl ivifcli the cducatioiml order. (2) Them 
is increasing recognition of the value of free 
self-expression on Llia part of pup i la Pro- 
vision for such expression ia making Us way 
nob only on tho grounds that genornl educa- 
tional aciouQC hna adduced, hut also cm grouiuh 
drawn from the nature of religion and Xroni 
observation of the roligiouB reactions of chil- 
dren WIiGiovcr a ncccflaity is felt foi recon- 
ciling freo SGlf-cxnicssion with the aulhoiity 
of dogma^ the mediating concoplioii that tho 
Biunc diviiio thouglit hna bcon wiiitoii in both 
tho dogma and the developing needa of a 
human spirit (3) Methods of inabiuction, 
nud in important instance b Ihc con taut \\\m, 
are being brought into close I'chvtioii to tho 
pupil' ^ picBDTit religious activities. This ap- 
plies not only to worship, but also to deeds of 
niorcy and help, and to tho every cl ny life of 
social gioups like Sunday schools or Sunday- 
school classes, Further discussion of thi^ 
point wdl be found in Lho ailiclc ou Sunha-s 
Schools G. A C. 

See liiiniB IN TiiK Schools; Cuahactkii ; 
Cnuncii SciiociLs, Education, Moiial Edu- 
cation, Parochial School Systhm, Rbf- 

OHJIATION AND EDUCATION, RELIGION, PSY- 
CHOLOGY OP, Roman Catholic Ciiuiicir and 
Education; Sunday Schools, 

HefarencoB — 

BoTLEn, Nichqlah MuniiAY, and oHiora. Principles 
0/ jtchgious Education (Now York, lOOQ ) 

Coli, Geouuk a Ediicnliuii in Iteligion (tnd Uloraia 
(Ngav York, 1001 ) 


DnAWnniDOfcj, C. It /Jfhoiowa Koto to 

ImpTOftt if. fLonilon. lOOft.) 

First Inlrrnnllonal MotaI Eduralion Congrowu — 

(1) Record o/Prflcrcdcioa (Loiidau, lOOH.) 

(2) Papers on Moral Kducatwii (Ijontlon, lOOH ) 
Jones, Heniit, And ntlicra Tho Child and lidwian, 

(Now York mid Ivonrlon, 1005 ) 

PiiljJicdnoria ol Llio lloljaicuiN Edilciilion ABaDciALlon 
(ChiLnuq) iiitd of Uio (Catholic Edticalioiml Anna- 
rlnllon (naliunliuH) . 

UiiiEV, A, luwl athrra Tlic Pphotoiia Qiicahou m 
Public ivVfiicfjfion. (London, lUii.) 

Sadi.fii, M jo Moral Jnsfruchon and 7VnrJii«fl in 
Schools (London I lOON ) 

SniiiiGJi, Gubtav. licpori on Moral ImtrucUon <(?cn- 
cral and DcnriJainafioiial) and on filoral Trainxnn. 
(London, iOOU.) 

BpaL&inu, J li. jlfcAUS nncl Ihids of Educoll’on. 
KOhiPAflo, 1001.) 

dcQ alan tliu llctcrciicca in llio Irorfy o( Lida arLldo. 

RELIGIQIIS EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, THE — Oigaiiizccl at Chicago, Feb. 
12, 1^103, at a convention of over 400 pci eons 
from twcnty-llueo alntcs, two provinces of 
Canada, and four forcipn countries, invited lor 
thia purpose by the Sena to of the Council of 
Seventy (n HDcicty of hiblicfll tcachcra). Tho 
puTpoao ia " to promote religious and moral 
education." Momhci'flhii) is open to individ- 
uals and institviUnub wilhoul legarcL to tc- 
ligious afnijations Investigation, (liaouEision, 
and promotion of approved staiidaida arc 
carried on by the Council nad the following 
dcpnrtinoiitg: (1) UniveiHitica and Colleges, 
(2) Theological Scmiiiaiivs, (31 Churches, 
01) Pastors, (5) Sunday Schools, (^fi) Christian 
Asao emtio us. (7) Public ScUoola, (8) The 
Tloinc, ^0) Sclioola for Lay Workers. Annual 
conventions have Id con hold in Chiengo (twice), 
Philadelpliin, Roaton, Rochester^ Washington, 
Nashville, Providence, St Louis, The Aa- 
aociation maintains a magazine, 

JEducatlOH (bi monthly), a fico library of re- 
UgLous aacl moral cducatiun, a fico biitcaii of 
inforination; and it holds imnioioua confer- 
encea. Ik cohpei ntes with public cducatoia 
without seeking to introduce religious iiiBlruc- 
Lion or worship into the public schools. Tho 
mcnihei&hi]) (1012) is 2030; the annual cx- 
ponditiii'o, provided by meinbciship fees (33) 
and gifts, is $13,800.02. The headquarters 
ftie at 332 So. Michigan Ave , Chicago, III 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. — See Riulb 
IN THK SuiiooLs; Openinq EXUncIBEs; Il^Ll- 
aious Education. 

RELIGIOUS OF JESUS MARY, THE — 
See Tbaciiinci OiiDuiin of tiih Catholic 
C uuticu. 

RELIGIOUS OF THE SACRED HEART, 
THE. — See Tk ACHING Ohdkiib of tjik 
Catholic Giiuucii. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING ORDERS. — See 
Tk\ciiincj OitDERs OP TUB CatiIolic CuuiiCH ; 
MiNonRELiflioua; also Benedictines; Jesuits; 
etc. 
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renaissance and education — trniiung of chivalry {g>o Manfcuji under Vit- 
General Character of the Period and Its Educa- loiiiio and the ideal courtier of CnaLiglionc), 
tlonal SJgnJflcanco —The rducalion of the nt the same time the new education waa hclcl 
model n world hai its origina in the Rnnnib- to bo n aouiul prcpaiafcion for commerce and 
sance In blue complex inovomcnb the revival for public acrvicc 

of learning IF! the (jutstaiuliiig facLor. That, PetiaieJi ((/.u ), although tho inspirer of 
however, was roiidert'd jioshiIiIo hy the con- Inimaniam, hag no direct connection with the 
ditiona gocinl, political, and ccoiminic of the new Cflueiition Florence, Padua, and Venice 
coiiiiti'ipH in which it took its riae. As Italy are the throe centers in winch the revival be- 
liad amongst the IGiiropran noin muni ties nL- gaii to find exprcsgioii m fiesli ideals of in- 
taiiird tlie luRliogt degree of development in atrnctioii, Ilumnnist enthuaiasm was stiong 
political and soolal older, in commoiro and in Florouco in the closing years of the rrccen/o. 
wealth, in the ai’lH and m the rofinement of NicoW the merchant (1303-1437), Snliifcnti 
life, flo it wag the first to be conacioiig of the tlic adininiatrator (1330-140G), niicl Ambiogio 
inadequacy of the mcdievnl Hlandunls of tlic clmrclnnan (138G-143D) stand for the 

culLiuc to satisfy ila growing ncedn lly the dilTevent types of men drawn to the new ideal 

cnil of ilio 7’icccnfo the finer minds, in North- of loariiing. Cliryaoloraa ((jv.) was called 
ern Italy at least, woio coiiHciou.sly woikiiig fiom Constantinople to lecture at the studio 
towards a new slandard of knowledge and a of Florence in 1390, passing thenco to Pavia 

wider outlook upon life It wna inevitable in 1400 This was the fust public beaching 

that flucJi inlc'llcctual unresb Bhoiild take the of Greek m Italy From his visit may be 
shape of n dcopei coucgmi for tho gicat his- dated Mint enthusmsm foi the antique learning 
toiicnl inheritance of the Italian people which peculiarly chaiactciizcd Florentine so- 

Tlip Revival of Lonining in Italy was m cioty and that zeal for collecting manuscripts 
its origin duo to a higher patnothsm. Pc- and work.s of classical art winch was soon to 
trarch saw himBelf ns tlio direct heir of the render the city the first ccntei of humaiiiab 
political and inbrllccbual cmiuenco of I in- study in the peninsula At Padua, Vergeriua 
penal lioiiic TJie early idealists of the Hen- was teacliing from 1391 Ho learned Urpok 
Qissaiicfi wore concerned with the study of from Chryaoloras and popularized Quintilian 
tJic anticiuo ns a stop towards its reproduction (i/ y ). In 1407 Gnspaiino Darzizzn (qo) 
in the inodcru world Thiec great ai’Ls lent (cuiws ductu et aiiajnciis Cicero amaiur et jegi- 
thcmaclvca readily to aucli revival, langiiago, fur, aaya Guaiiiio of him) took the chair of 
architecture, and education. Roman Diiild- rhetoric wlicrc ho read the De Oraforc of Cicero 
iiig and Roman speech had never censed to foi Lho Ijiisb time m Italy. There wore Greek 

remind Italy of a groat past. The revival sohools in Venice. Guarino da Verona (cf.v.) 

therefore bcfran with thorn But to fib the lived in Congfcantiiiople 1403 to 1408 in iho 

uew geucrauon to ouLci upon iLa rcafcoicd liouac of ChryBOloraa In 1410 ho taught 

inhoiiLaiico it wa.s necessary to frame a new Greek at Florence, and in 1412 was elected to 
education. It wna inevitablo that the model the ohaii which Cliryaoloraa had vacated 
of fiucli cclucation should be bon owed from twelve years beforo. In 1414 he opened 
Roman antiquity. school at Venice, where ho had for colleague 

The education of thcmoclcimyoild, thereforo, a pupil of Darzizza, Vittoiiuo da FeUro y.) 
took its lisQ in the detennination of the Italian Meantime the now education had received 
people to understand and to appropriate the an exceptional Btimulua from the discovery 
spiritual inhoiitanco of the ancient civiliza- by Poggio at St. Gallon of a complete Quin- 
tion The instrmnonfc elaborated for this tilinu (1417). Five years later the entire text of 
end wna an education diawn from those same the De Orntore oaiTic to light at Lodi, Guarino 
antique sourcca adjusted to the neccsaitica had already tranalatecl Plutarch's tiaofc upon 
of a Chiistiaii community. Medieval educa- education (1411) In 1423 Auriapa returned 
tion wag primarily technical, it was con- from Greece with 238 Mas, Vergeriua, per- 
ccnicd with preparation foi apccific caicors. liapa the finest apiiib of the early Renaia- 
Thc new education had foi its aim piepara- aance, had (about H02) issued the first 
tiou for life Iluinnniat and liberal eduen- sketch of humanist instruction adjusted to 
tion have ever since been convertible tcrinfl. modern needs. Between 1420 and 1430 the 
The reconcihution of pagan and Christian material for a new educational appaintua waa 
ideals iii education was in Italy at least reached acaiimulatinc in tho hnnda of scholaia. 
witliout diriioulty although not without con- The impuTae to tho now education did not 
trovcrsjyv {II Governo di Cura /rtiiiifl/iarc, of aomo from the anciont univerailiea of Italy 
Dominici, 1405, is a moat oiiLspokon pi o teat but from tho courts and tho muiiicipftlitica, 
from tho inoimaLio aide.) Tlic gicab school- At best the great Studia Oeneralia tolerated 
mnsteifl in praotieo found it easy to icaoh a lopicacntativcs of the Revival as Hiibaidiary 
compromiso, Just na at n latci date did the teachers, for whom compaiatively sloiidcr 
Refoimors and the Jcsuita It was chniac- remuneration wna provided. Bologna, like 
toriatic of the beat humanist education that the University of Paris, lay intrcnehccl within 
it me 01 p orated what was finest iii the courtly its iinpenotrable ramparts of vested interests, 
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The Slufho at Florcnco wae revived in the explained by the fftefc llmt the Icna lueluclcd 
last decade of the Tiecento cxpiGflsly to further nob only aecitlencC| Byiitax, and pioaudy, but 
fclio new learning, thcie were, therefore, no the interpretation of mitliorB, Coupled with 
traditional obstacles to overcome Out of rhetoric, llicrcfore, wliieh covered the lughoi 
Guariiio's court flchocl at Pcri'nia developed foima of speech, letter writing, oratory, and 
(14.12) the humanist university founded by vcise coninosition, it connotecl tlio full iniigo 
Leonfillo d'Ealc. Pavia gave n welcome to of clasHicnl stiulv up to the ])oint where it 
Clirysoloins m the year MOD,lnitPipioCniidido iinpiiiged upon the knowledge of the philoso- 
Dcccinbri (c. M‘J.0) held lua public chnir of phy find the law of the nnciont world. 

Greek and Latin at Milan under the paLroungD Tha _ jYcio Gurnculnm — The expression 
of the Viaconli. Venice erected Padua into Li/ci iris, in the month of tlin humanist, goner- 
a atate univcratly and cucouraRcd bUc dcvcln^v ally cipiivalonb L« Laliu Only exeeptionnl 
inent there of huinaiiiBb teaching There wag schools ftiul with Holecl impila did it cover llio 
always a large cosiuopolitau element amongRb tcaeUiiiK of Ciroek. ^ Latin Hpoccli, lu Italy 
tlio students of Pndua, Avhicli at the olid of tho obviously a loss artifirial oxorcisc tjmii clae- 
cciitiiry had become a piomiiicnt oenlcr of where, wjia cultivated from earliest cliilclhootl, 
Greek studio*? in Italy Marcus Mu'iunis was It Was probably the usual mediinn of inatruc- 

Grock piofcssor thcro fiom 1603 to l5l I when lion. Griiimnar, in the nairowcr Bcnaa of 

Ernamus attended his Icctuica. The chief tho lei in, tjuigbt ornll}'’ by die tali on or learned 
distiiicbioii, however, of Padua lios m the pi ftco fiom crabhed opiLoincs (c ff Hcaulo} Gmiini 
it occu})ics 111 the hisbory of Labln Bcholarflhip or Donalw'i Jilinot) filiofl Uio lijst years of 

m the period between 1510 and l/iSO durjng ocliool The ports Ovid, Terence, Vergil 

which lb ^rns the scab of the high Cicnioixinn piovidcd tlio iiisl material for reading ancl 
cult. It was throiigli the uiiivci’SiLy of Padun recitation. Tlie Italiuii ^ sfilioolhoy gained 
that TiPl a fuw Untish scbolara dr^rivrd Ihnr iiiaivcloiuj facility in learning by heart, pub- 
proficicncy in the clagaicnl Inrigunges. The lio recitation by young pupiLs was insisted 
iSapi!eii 2 a m llom^i caiue into piomiuenec uu- upon and great importance attached to enun- 
dei Leo X who designed a Greek college ciaUoii aiul dramatic gcstiii’C in such exercises 
which flliQuld make of the Holy City an inter- Ib is to be noted that throughout the Revival 
national CGiiler of Gicck IciU'ithiK. Bub at cducatois of nil l^^pcs, devout chiuGhiiicn, 
IloiiiQ liunianism came to an end with tlio ligid Luthci'anM, and coininoii-sousr English- 
great sack of 1527. men, agreed in nfllrming the nnculiar incritg 

Humanlsra. — The clahoiation of the liu- of Tcrciico as an iiiBlruinciit of Latin traclung 
mania b curriculum in Italy was duo primarily Tlio pools to be road after Vcigil are Lucan, 
to two men, Vibbormo (la Eeltio and Guaiiiio Horace (panun vnuor Vcrgilio according to 
da Verona {gqv ) Tho a elm ol of ViLtoriiio ab iEncaa Sylviua), Seneca, and Claudinn. 
Mantua (1423-1440) was perhaps the finest Tho earliest prose wntcis icad were PJini- 
DxampiB of a great school uf 11 m humanihes. drus, Valerius Mfixinius, ox bracts from the 
Tho SGOpc of hifl teaching was widci in some ZeUers of Clccio, the Colibnc of Sallust, But 
respects than that of Gwanno at Ferrara has to was mado to attack the maaters of ora- 
(1420-1460) Both of them, like other Itniian Lory, The teacher could not go wrong 
HcUoQlmastcia of tUc GuahroccJdo, regarded amongat the spcccKca of Cicero, of which tho 
notion na tlio end of education, mid the classi- four against OatiUnc were porliapa the moat 
cal autlmra weie employcil by them iiioio populai. Vittoriiio used Lho apccclios in Livy, 
from tho point of view of trjiiiniig for Vegio preferred those inscrtccl in Salluat. At 
practical life than na subjects of mental tils- a later stage tlio De Oraloic of Ciccio and the 
cipliiie or icsbhctic satisfaction. The ethical Inslilulto of Quintilian were carorully atudiccl, 
purpose, therefore, wna tho dominant note Lactiintiua, the Cicero of tho Cliurcji, and 
in nil instruction This guided the oboice of Joroino were included by many earnest-minded 
authors to be road, and the sbrCBS laid upon sclioohnaaters. The reading of Cicero leads 
their loapcctivQ vnhiea as insbiumenla of up to tho practice of declamation nfl a fine 
teaching. Subjects which did not admit of art, and hero again notice nuiat be taken of 

direct apph Gallon to life wero of secondary the rcmarltablc memory power shown in 

interest to the humanist inaator lienee learning by heart oratorical piosc. All hu- 
mathcmallcB aud dlalccUc woio of l^ss im- maniats claimed a high place amongsl liberal 
portanco tlinn the rhcloiical moialists, the studies foi history Vergerins jdaccs it first 
didiGtie poata, aud the histoi’iaua. The natu- But one and aU mean by luHtniy the lUorary 
ral Hoicncca, the loio of animals and plants, na picacnlatioii of tho story of ancient Home, 
treating of luaLtoi' vague and nnCcitnin, woio nnd, to a much leas tlcgroc. of Llial of nlicicnt 
ignored cxeejit in so far as, like goography Greece. Nothing that followed tho col- 
thoy wcio nccoasaiy to an iindci's landing of lapse of the Western Empiic wna worthy of 
poets nud hiatoriana. Moral tench mg wna study, nor waa any history recognised as aiiit- 

iinparted hardly less from the ancient litem- able apmt from its fine Utoiaiy stylo. Above 

turea than from Christian doctrine. nil the biographlccil and cfchioal nspeota of 

The high place aacoidccl to grammar is personality and of action coiisbituto tlio true 
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attrnctivcncaa of history in cclii cation Hiilcra work of his school. Grammars and texts 

and ndninnakrators win undoubtedly nequiro were iia bur ally difficult to provide. The 

wisdom from a study of tlie expcrionce of blio Evotc-malar of Clirysolorns and the much more 

great epochs of Raiue and Gicoco. The complete grammaT of Gam we\e the only 

soldier may gam insight into the art of war by available mnimals until the last quarter of the 

the fitudy of gloat campaigns, but ns might bo contury. The Turkish conquest of the Eaat- 

oxpcctcd the liinniuiiafc had little interest in cm Empire diovo nuinbcis of Greek-speaking 

origins, mid is dostituLo of apparatus of crili- rofugoca to seek thoir fortune in Italy. Only 

oal liiquiiy whether upon sources or bho growth few of them had any competence as teachers 

of iiisLitutioiifl Iloncc the pupil made fiis of ancient Greek, The two most profound 

fivat acquaiutauco with history through Vale- lutcUects amongst the exiled Hclloniafcs, Bes* 

rms Maxumia, Roman atoiica from Livy, and, sarioii and PlcLlio, took no part in education, 

above fill, nom Plutarch, whoso him were a TJio inoio sigiiiJicanb iiaiiics amongst working 

favorite subject of ti anal all on with Latin scliolai's of Greek origin are, besides the three 

scliolara. Cieani was not regarded as suit- already mentioned, John and Constantino 

ablefoi bcqiiincia; Tacitiia i3 never mentioned ; Lnacarig j, Argyropoulus, Chalcoiulylas. 

jEncaa Sylvius would use the Old Testament The fiiab and the last of these wiote manuala 
and the Dooka of the Mace all ccb. lliatoi’y of gvammnv which were widely Msed In the 
ns a whole waa le^aidcd as an easy subject West, Eibnno Bolzani of Bclluno (1443- 
in winch, na Briiin said, *' blicre is nothing 1524) traveled for many yea is in tho Greek 
subtle or complex, for jb consisbg in tho nar- East. He taught Leo X, as a boy, Icctuicd 
ration of plain facts which arc easily grasped." in Venice, and after writing the best work in 
The same suporficiahty marks the humanisb grammar of the Gieck tongue, spent the ripe 
concepb of philosophy TJic scholar was in- years of Ins life ns one of the Greek readcra 
Btinctwely averse to tho clisvYactei’istm learn- to tho pTcaa of AUlua Manwtma. There ib 
ing of tho Middle Ages. He refused to lec- no doubt that both Vittorino and Guai'ino 
ognize the striving for an intoipictation of devoted much time to tho teaching of Greek, 
the II nl verso which iiisjiirccl tho great thinkcis though probably rather fioin tho point of 
of tlio thirteenth and foiivtccntli centuries, view of the content of Gieek authors than 
The contempt whicli Llioy cxpiesscd for all from that of pure acholarship In 1450 
learning which did nob icst upon the ancient Battista Guarino (r/p), son and later successor 
hfcoTaturca waB acUlom upon knowl- io Guanno VoYoncac, could affirm that without 

edge. Philosophia to the humanist meant a knowledge of Gieek no one was justified in 

citlior mathcinabica (natural philosophy) to calling himself educated By tlio end of the 

which they attached vci'y moderalG iinpor- contury tho high-water inaik of intorcit in 

taiico, — (legmlas.He snt crit, said Erasmus, — oi Greek sbudica liad in Italy been already passed, 
the cominonplacea of morals. Cicero and Tho great work of interpreting ancient Greece 
Sciicca piovidcd them witli the necessary to the modern world was destined to fall to 
texts Virbuca and vices were treated solely Vrnnoo, Xenophon, laocraVcs, and Plivio, 
aa matters of pcraonnl conduct in its siinjilcsb mid above all Plutarch, were the favorite 
Cornu They wcie barely coiiccrncd with tho inoae authors in Italian schools Homer 
ultimate sanction of duty, or with the pro- and Tlesiod for obvious reasons wcio pie- 
found mication which intimately alTectcd cmiiiout ns poets Demoathenea was cun- 

blicm. of the opposition between CliiisLian ously less popular in Italy than in huinaniBt 

humility and the Bcir-asscvtion of the man of schools m Gorinany. Comparativoly slight 
the ancient world. Tho mclhod of moral uao was made of the gicat tus'ie poota 
toachiug was almost ontiiely litciary and Thucydides was beyond the capacity of all 
didactic. Plutarch and Livy pi'ovulod an but scholars of Greek on gin. Manus cripta 
appiopiiato body of illustration In prac- woie extremely rare, nncl every prelection of 
tice, no doubt the best school masters enforced an author was preceded of necessity by a caro- 
moral teaching by the aid of religion, high ful dictation of the text by the rcatlDi It 
example, and roftincss of peraonahty. Pubho must not bo forgotten that Ilomor was not 
opinion rcgiiTdcd Greek na b bantling upon a printed tiU 148B or Thneydidea before V490 ; 
wholly difTcrciit footing educationally from jISschyliiH in a mutilated text did not appear 

Latin. Tlio number of inastcia competent tdl 1618. Such authors wero printed in but 

to teach the rudimoiits of the language was small editions and wcio very costly. Regard- 
alwaya small Guarino, Aunepa, and Eilolfo ing composition in GreeJe we Imvo little ovi’^ 
{q Ui) were tho tlirco scholars of Italian oiigiii donee concerning school practice, hut it was a 
who had tho advantage of learning Greek at not uncommon exorcise to attempt aversion of 
iirab hn-nd by travniing m the East. Vit- Latin into Greek oiatoty Greek was consl dor ed 
torlno began to study tho language when ho ji fitting siibj eel of instruction for girls, Cecilia 
hatl wdl pa'^sed thiity, and though a mo^t Gouzaga began it aoon after Latin. It was 

o/Hcieiit teacher of wlmt ha know he relied debated wliether ib might not bo loamt before 

upon two nntivc Greeks, Tlieodoic Gaza (qu) Latin was systematically undei taken Gua- 
and Giorgioa Trap czun tins, for tho higher rino declined to follow Quiutiliau in this ad^ 
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vicD. but liG lumacif nt FcrrAia Liivnod out 
])ni)ila wJio nftci twelve montha’ inBli'ucLion 
coiiUl translate couipcteiitly ficuii the Iliad 
anti lUo easier pvosiC wi\lera. TUc lumuvniBte 
of the earlier tiino wero expert IcAcheia by 
Oral uictlioda Such moLliotla iiulcec] woio 
alone availnLlc. In the absoiice of tftvla written 
or printed, the pupil wna required to learn both 
tot and cQinmeiUaiy by hcait ns they woro 
dictated from the chair. Theio wna piobably 
more hfo arid Bpoutancity, Ica.a riRor and 
precision, in the class worlc^ of Vittorjiio or 
the mas tors trained under him than was the 
ease during the followinR lour ccutiinca. At 
Jiftrdly^ any time in the liiatOry of inodoiii 
oducntioii liaa tho personality of the tenrher 
counted for so imich m the Icclmicnl rvovlt of 
instruction 

Latin composition, especially in tho oralori- 
cnl nnej epistolary foviiis, was tho hiial Lcab of 
eflicient tone lung For both professional and 
Social rcabona fluonry in Latin speech wiib 
highly pi 1 zed. The Church, tho law, mcdicino, 
the cliftiieeiy^ intcinationnl uitoicouraB, inndo 
demaiida which tlio humanist tcaclipra did 
their best to satisfy. There was less pad an try 
of the Ci GOT Dill an type lu the Lnliuity of the 
caily revival than there was at Padua oi Wit' 
tcnboig in llio following century. It was still 
possible to believe that Latin might bccomo 
once more a jiving language in the piaclicnl 
eciiao, n, Uiigungc capable of oulavRCunciit and 
adaptation to currout needs. JIciicd the iii- 
diiTcroiioc of the professed hiimnnisLs to vci- 
nacular languages, which llicy, nob uiiica- 
flonably, onticizea as unforined, variablG, 
local, jojunc iti vocabulary, and lacking both 
in piccifijon ns instj'iimeiit.s of thought and 
iu elegance ag menus of literary expression. 
The dignity of the lonrned longuo wag es- 
sential to wh a level was worthy of pioaarvn- 
tion to futuic ages or had an intorcab wider 
than the bounds of nationality. Tho con- 
flciousiioss of possess ion of a language peculiar 
to the G elect and learned class lay nt the root 
of the inordinate vanity which characterized 
many scliolaig of the smaller sort, lint it is 
obvious that with the stoady trend of tn.ste 
and opinion towards the leatoration of anhitiuo 
Btandarda ii\ outward lifci in sut, and in thovight, 
a persistent desire to icvive nt tho same time 
the antique instrument of expression was not 
in itself unnaluval or pcdnntic 

General Interest in Education, Viewed 
aa a whalo Italian huinaiusin waa fcivtunato 
ill the men through whom its aima were tiaiifl- 
latcd into the forms of iiistrucLion needful lo 
pTcpfivc a new generation for the vnsb and be- 
wildering ijihcrilaucn act bnfoic them. \Vilh 
few exceptions tho fiiicab minds of tho age no- 
cepted their leading and sympathized wiLh 
their ends To picpaic men for acivicc in 
Cluiveh ami m State wna the hiKhojit purpose 
which the finer liuinanista set before thorn- 
selves In Italy icspcct for the body and its 


liaiiuiig ficnrccly noeded to be emphasized, and 
thc5 conlrasL between the pinctico of Vit- 
toimo in this icgnrd with that of tlic ordinary 
iS'tadtsc/iufc of IhoLrfttaut Clermany oi of an 
English provincial town a century Inter is too 
fiLrikiiiK to be ovri looked 

111 Iciest ill nduc'uiion w/i.h by no means con- 
fiimd lo iiicii who were pinfc.asionally occiipicid 
in scliolarshiii ami ui ti'urluiig. Kxaniiiles of 
this me most emiily drawn from Florence, 
The bewildering geiiiu.s of Leo ilalliata Al- 
bciti hhiniinabed education ns it did nil tho 
other arls. lie denln with Iuh Hiibjeot in tho 
well known (hnloKUe, Ln (‘itra ifclla Fainiflha, 
111 wbicli linimiig m hiiiiflled fi'oni a specifi- 
cally Flnrcntiiic Htandpolnt MaLLco Palmicii 
(140t)'1475) wns n typical icprcsoiitiLlivo of 
Eloieiitiiio coiiiinercc iTalnod under Mai- 
siippini and Aiiibrogio, ho wan all bus life long 
closely as'iocmtcd wiLli such ])Oworful families 
as the (luicciiiidini and the Capponi For 
foity ycaia ho wub imminsctl ii\ the public 
business of hiH nalivo city. About M35 bo 
put forth his dialogue. La Vila Civile, la whioh 
the iboino is piopoundod • In wliat consist Iho 
virtues to be desiicd in tho perfoob citizen? In 
the whole range <»f pedagogical litcratuvo Elyot'a 
Hook of Uw Gomnour alone occupiofl Llio 
rntioiinl grouiulH taken by ralmicii inas.scssing 
tlio right eiluealiomil mids foi the modern state. 

Educational Writings and Tlioories — Otliei 
li'ftclnte« upnu the ami and pntcLico gf Gclucn.- 
lion which iiifluouccd Lho curncuhim and or- 
gniuzation of i»oluniia in Italy and bpyoiid it 
iniiy bo iiionLiourrl; Leonardo Brum ), 
Dc Studiis ct LUms (c. M29)j Franccaco 
Uarharo, /)c lAbcronun IHducaiioiiG from hia 
tract Do Re Vxoria (L128), iEnras Sylvius 
(Pius II), A Letter ivi)on the liighi Rdwcalion of 
a Trmcc (c. 14 15), and his tract Dc Litero- 
rum Erfj/c^Jh'ojie (IdiiO); Ballistn. Gunnno, 
Dc Ordine Docendi al Himlondi (M50); MafTco 
Vegid, Do Editcalione Liherorum (c, J400); 
Jacopo Poi’Cia, Dc Qcixerom Liherorum Educa^ 
hone (ld70), Ivtvni wrote n. leUcr lo hia wife 
on the upbringing of then children {Del ffo- 
i^erno della Fa7M.ij7/ia Civile)', Patiizi wrote, be- 
fore 1404, Dc hisULuiione Revv^ihlicm and Do 
ReqoO el Regis 77J6/i/iih’one with sections upon 
tGftchiug. Mduetti, Rogoo Polcutoiic, M\d 
Niccolo Perot ti wioLc aimilni tracts which arc 
not iiow discovoiablc FeroUi was a great 
seholiir, and, as n learned pupil of Vittoiino’s, 
bis tioiiliac would Imvo boon of ivmcli jiitcrcat 
Cardinal Jacopo Siuloleto (1477-1547) wrote 
De Lihetis I'crle uisiiOiemhfl, three ycnia after 
the Slick of Homo. Ho liad been a qolloaguo 
of Battista (iunriiio at b'ervara and became, 
with Bembo {q.v,), Papal Sod clary to Lro X 
on liif^ elec lion (1512). 

Education of Girlg and Women — It has 
often been asserted that m tlio education of 
the IlDiiamfjaTicfi no distinction wabj ibawn 
botwccn tho iiiatrueliou provided for boys and 
girls, icapcctively Tlio piactico of Vitlorino 
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da Fcltro niiRlit rivo color to tliiH opinion The Renaissance in North Europe — In 
Giiftiiiio JiA(l na pupilfl m the cUsiicnl ant hoi a the hifltory of human dovelopniciifc there is 

thotWQ (langlUci’3 of Nogaiola, Tsahollft (I’Este, no Huch phenomenon aa a civilization fiimply 

the Duchess Elmiibotta of Uibiiio, and Cnssan- honwed by one pcoplo from another. To 

dia Feclolp well illiibLifitc the Jciiid of hipher nhsoib so complex n thing as an oigamzcd 

Qultuic doomed fitting for women of posi- svatem of culbuic involves of necessity fiom 

tion Dll L here again qu all ficati on is needed, llic oiUaet processr.g of selection, of adaptation, 

Wlmt was acenptnlilo in Florence, Ferrarn, oi* nnd of roahaping When tho Revival of 

Urbinon-sicgaida LliPcuUiue sui table Lo woman, Loainiiig, Iheicforc, passed the Alp,? lo esfcab- 

wns not accepted in Venice, or in Najiles, liah itself in Gorinanyj Fiance, or England, 

still 111 Palermo. The iiact of Leonardo imi eh mo re was in question than n moro change 
Dniiii icfciiecl to above la conoernccl solely of habitat Humanism in parti ciilar aiTccLcd 

wiLli worn cm' a education. Ib is tout n Live, nnd the Teutonic peoples in ways cloterminod by 

tho caution it displn 3 'a shows Ibal in the hist facta of race and temp cram cut, of history nnd 

decades of tho Qiiattiocciito huinnnistg had to of social and economic environment. Such 

move filowly whcio the tmining of gills, was variations m the mode of reception of the 

conceiiied. Ohvioii.sly the nature and extent Italian Hcnaisaancc by northern peoples lender 

of a gill's education depended upon the status the itudy of thcapiead of the New Learning 

accorded to women in aoeiety Now only and the education which was its produeb an 

in certain cities, and in certain classes even in attractive, though highly complex, iiiquirv 

such cities, (lid public opinion admit women International tiadc and an uiuvcisal Chuich, 

to equality of socinl inter comae with men which alike had then centei in Italy, had in- 

In Venice, foi example, a woman wna hardly cvitably resulted in dilTuaing aomc knowledge 

aoRii in public ('xcept at chuich oi at formal of hci new intellectual nnd nrtislic uitcrosts. 

festivities Ilei sphere of action was purely Although ambitions scholaia, mostly church' 

domestic TJie standard of llic GreeU gynm- men, wero_ occasionally drawn thereby across 

ceum coinmcndod itself to tlic patrician the Alps hi _ search of new opportunities of 

mcrclianb latlirr than the fioctlom of inter- leaining, ib is in the mam true that iicithci 

comae winch Florentine opinion peunitted England nor Germany nor Franco at that time 

Note aJiould he taken of the ideal set oiit by wna competent to appreciate oi piofit by 

Castiglionc of tho training and accomplish- the progie.ss wliicli was charaotcnstio of the 

mcnfcg fliiiLcd to ii lady of the Court Italian _ atnlcg. Tho contrast picsciitcd by 

Printing, — Tho CHlnblialimeiit of the fii.st the iiaLiona of central and western Eiiiopc on 

printing pioas in Italy by two Germans from bho one hand niul the advanced Italian oom- 

Main?* ui 14(15, when the fivab book pvhitod in inumtiGS on the other may bo realized by 

Italy was issued from I ho nionastciy at Su- comparison of fclic Engliali life, politics, and 

biaco, is a (late of prime Hignificancc in tlic literal y abtainmenb iii the peiiod of tho Wars 

history of Italian education Tho iircsfl was of the Roses (c. 14i55-l‘'i85) with thoao pie- 

moved to Romo two years later In 1400 vailing iii contemporary Floionco, under Piero 

John of SpcicT l)cgaii to issue hoolca fioni his and Lorcuiso de’ Medici, or witli Llioso which 

press nb Venice, which thereafter hccamo the marked tlic zenitU of Venetian prosperity and 
most important piinting coiiter for the pro- inagiiificcnco at the same epoch 
ductiou of tho chiaaiog Foiraia, MiUii, and Toulonic Coiin tries. — Nearly every German 
Florence had each their pi css at work in 1471 luimaiiisb when he looked back diiTing the mx- 
The cities nainGcl wore the chief sources whcnco teonlh century upon the bcgmiimgs of the new 

the stream of clasaionl books spread over learjiing in his country, claimed aa his fore- 

Italy and noiUicin Euiopc. The first Greek rmmer Rudolph Agncola (qv) Educabed at 

book punted in Italy, tlip G'lammcJ of Lascans, first in the north ho studied at Pans, Pavia, 

appeared in 1470 at Milan In 1400 Aldua nnd Fen ara, whcic he imbibed tho finest spirit 

MaiiuLius fianicd his piojcct for a Greek piesa of the Rennissnneo He icLuuied to Germany 

at Venice. From 1493 onwards ho issued with a desire to spread tho grent inlicritaiico 

that groat aeries of Latin and Gicck texts of antiquity and the new civilization to which 

whioli in their smaller foiiiiH became iiiodcla it had given hiitli among his uncouth country- 

of cm lent classical texts for European print- men (Imrfian, indacU^ clingues, he calla bJicm) 

Cl’S It was not until tho six L cent li century Tlirough D alb erg lie was able to make Ilcideh 

had dawned that the ancient authors woro berg a contci of liumanistic feeling, 

available to ordinary alii dents Tho Aca- It is iinpossihle to lay down gcneralizaliona 
demia of Aldus at Venice, of which Ida pi css in exact and unqualified terina m treating of 

was in a sense a department, constituted a ao complex a movement as that of the Gorman 

voiitable univeisity of classical loarniiig to Roiittisaanco IJut certain iiidicationa reveal 

will ell scholars from all parts of the East and thcinaclvcs when we pass fioin a leview of 

of the West were irrcsiatibly drawn, As the Italian hiimanism. to examine tho conditions 

sixteenth centiuy advanced, the center of the of its development on German soil The first 

printing industry passed northwards to Pniia, is that the Revival of Learning m Teutonic 

Lyons, Basel, and Autworp. lands could make no claim to form part of a 
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groat palriotic rcconaLitiilioa. Clnfisicftllcnm- Urothrcn.^ IIo wns norsonally favorable to a 
ing wna of accesaity a foreign product Lo llio modified iucluHJOii of (‘IriHairnl nuLhois witluii 
German race II iiiadc, tbereforo, a diiToTcnb bis achool coiirar, and, iT‘ pnrLicnlnr, he le- 
appeal from that which imprcsacd iho citizen of apomlccl to Llm iiL/liieiica exerted by lUidolpU 
Florence or of Homo The Argiiiiicnlfl to be ArmcoIa Pupils of hia, moreover, were power- 
pub forward for the study of the ancient laii- fill forces in jiro paring bho way for a new 
guagea and for an odunalion in wluch llicy otlucalion during Lho la^t dccucfc of LKo fif- 
were tlio dominant factors necessarily took tcoiitb and the fiisb two decadns of tho sixteenth 
(VilTcicnt shape. It wna not dilTiciiU lo iiiako contmios On the othiir hand, an Inin Hchooh 
a Gage for proficLoncy in Latin speech and iiiiJor tlio Urofcjiieii woro markedly luccUcval 
-writinp in Italian lamfs, but contempt for tlio in epiiiL At Li^go they eoiiduotctr a foiiiicla- 
vornnciilar UiiguaROS of Gcimnny, France, or Vion which had grcal pnpidmily, and, as rc- 
Diltaiu was obviously sheer pedantry, Tlio gnrtlfl orgRmr.atioii, was the modcL of saver al 
nenaissance, thereforo, in iiortlicrn couiUrios important reformed schools in weatcrn Gcr- 
nartook little of the national chainctoi which many. 

u clanged to it in Italy, We fiucl EiaamiiH dc- It is important to iintico LUnfc Uumaniain 
Bpising racial dialinotions and claiming the Noiv made ih way into sclioola in Gei many and the 
Learning as a potenb weapon lor destroying Low Countries by hIow and hailing steps, 
barriers of language, religion, and law and, pos- With the possible execpUou of the school at 
sibly, even governmenb clue to instincts of AikmnAr, wliero ^Iiirmrlliiui (113 LI) was roC' 
nalioiiahby, A lopubhc of Icaniiag indeed toi ^ ib is nnpoasiblo lo poiiiL to n iS/irdtsc/n/le or 
thorn might be, but aeholara had fpiicKly to Doin^cAidc wluch wai avnwcilly mid sysLemaU- 
roaJize that in presence of Lho primitive forces cally organized on a humanist bn sis (Poclcn- 
of humanity such a tie waq hut a fooblo artifice. schnU) The now learning found U.s way 
In tlio next place the Toutouio shook WAS, by usually into au cxisUug sehnol through an 
virtue of Us racial type and of its history, more individual inn‘iter, tlirouRli a young rcolor, or. 
serious m temper, more alive lo i cab tics, lcs.s Again, tluougli a Gove r nor or patron wlio had 
readily toiiehcd by acnanou? o motion, poaiibly imbihrd a tan to for let leva ou Ids travola lu 
more religious by instinct, than the aoiitheiu Italy. But with piiblio ojiinion as yet indifTcr- 
Lafcina. lIumAinam in Italy did littlo or noth- mil, with tlio Ohurch goncrnlly auapicious, with 
iiig Cor tliQ rcfoiiaatiou of the Clluirch or Llio a acareiby of coiiipoLcnt teachers, nud above 
pcrinanent laisiiig of moral gtaiidaids And all with Icxthookfl and motliods of instniclioii 
this, in apUo of certain poiaonaiilies amongst of Lho trndUional t^'pe, it wan ab this cailyalngo 
its adhorciils nf outaianding laLcgi’ity and dc- wolLiugh iiupOHaildo to voeaHt a sahool upon 
vouincss In Germany, in England, III the Low avowedly liiinmnisb liiU'H, Jlcfma 1S20, at 
Countnea, and in large parts of Franco the lonsh, no Attempt was made to found a now 
New Lcanuug was speedily directed to spiiitual scluioL whether under icUcioiis, Hcciilar, or 
and moral ends. The olcmciil of patriotic princely contiol, which shoii hi exproaa tlio full 
emotion. Inching m humanism per 5 c, albnchcd ideal of classical Icnining after the fasliion 
ibaelC to the rcUgioufl and cocleauialical move- which became goiuiuou iu the following ilccado. 
ment, whioh WAS ill a very iral sense hiimnnism Ono of the most importnnt figures in bho 
applied to tho religioua order. early history of iho Goiinan Hovivnl ia Jacob 

Ilcidclbcrg was, after the death of Dalberg, 'WLiuplicliug of Sehlett&tadt lu Alaacc (M60' 
unnhlo to maintain bo the full its proiniso of 1528), apricsbordisLiiiotion who Approached the 
becoming tho accopbed sent of himmnisb taskofiniproyingschoolapriinanlyngastopto- 
atudlea on the middle ILhinc^ although Wiinphc- wards raising the atntufl and learning of the 
ling ( 7 . 1 ! ) was Hectoi therein 1482 and Jlciich- clergy. lie had a remarkable knowledge of 
li 11 ((/y,), whose Greek was good enough to com- Latin authors, nUhougli ho wna ignorant of 
maud respect in Home, was attached ho tlio Greek, He was a Rtudent and teacher at 
Court ns Councillor to tho Electoral Prince Hcidclborp (Rector, 1482), whore he no doubt 
Beforo 1515 no other Gciman imivoraity fared knew Agiicola. In 1407, whilst at Spcyci, he 
hctbci in retaining aa permanent tcadiera puldiHlicd hU drat educational tract, hidatiam 
scholars capable ol giving a now trend to tlio CfiramniciM It h a tentative offorfc towards 
currjcuhim, Aa in Italy and Franco, thoic- eatab]i.shiiig a luimaniafc currioiihiin in wliidh, 
fore, the univciflifcyiu lho mam followed ralhci liko most early Gennau scholars of lUe Gcr- 
tlmii led the hunianist movciueiib 111 its narly man Revival, ho lotaiiis the Doctrinale of 
flfcngca. In ail three countries bho 'now learn- Alexandci do Villa Dei (q>v.) as tho foiiiulalion 
ing took root Lu the Court aud iho school be- of graiumaUcal tc no King, lint tiBBOGiatuH with 
foro it vitally nlTrctcd the univoralty iboiieor other of tho littlo mfiiiuals of Harzizza. 

IL iins been us uni to regard tho Broth re 11 of Christian LaliniHts, auah ns Augustine niul 
tliD Common Life (q y.) as the piouccra of Prudeulius, aro iuteriuiuglcd with Augustan 
hiimnniam in the Nctliorl ancle and western wi'itora as texts foi atud^^ put Ihougli Wiin- 
Gcrmaiiy. Alexander Ilcgiiis of Deventer pUcliug speaks with aoinc thing leas than t]ic 
WAS not a member of this order, but hia school scicuo couvletioii of Agricala, he ranks next 
of St. Lcbuin was largely staffed by the to liiin as the stimulating force on behalf of 
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huniEiiiist study in south western Gormnny. Learning. Ho spent aome yeEira m Italy 
In his Oermania (1601) he urged tho City before the yonr 1458, when he returned to 

Council of Stiasabiii'K to undertake the foun- Hcidelbeig, wUoro he dcUvored n rciuaTkablo 

dation of a liigli school in wJiicli tho New Learn- piiblio looturc in praise of tho new stucIiGS 
mg should havo subs taiilinl recognition This which is behoved to be the first humanist 

appeal was the fitbl. b top towards the creaUon appeal made from an aendemio chair in Gdt- 

ol that gieat school of which Sturm (q.v ) was, many. Meeting with little response, ho imssci! 

at a later date, to bo tho Head Master. first to Erfurt, then to Leipzig, sponding ono year 

Basel ropreaented the in tores La of loanung in caeli, ancl afberwarda to Basel. 'ftHiat ia 
In woatern Switzorlnnd. The house of Eroben, known of him recalls to ua the career and 
the printer, was n center of scholarly society, temper of Agricola ICcUia or Ccltes (1469- 
Soiiools in which newer mothodH of inBUuelion 1608) is n humanist of a type we aio familinr 
were current came into exiatence between with in Italy, whore ho had imbibed, na for- 
1500 and 1510, Pirkhcimor^a_ influeuco was eignera often did, some of the worst el emeuta 
probably rcanoiiaiblo for tentative steps in tho of the acholni-ndvonturGr. He lectured at 
direction of hunmiiist teaching in Nurombeig, Heidelberg, at Ingolstadb (1400), and at 
where aa early as 1485 innnnnia of Barzizza Yienna from 14b7 until hia death, Through 
and cpiatlca of ^ncaa Sylvius arc found aide bv tho connections of tho Imperial city mth Italy, 
aide with medieval textbooks in tho Spda!- Vienna had been early touched with tho apirlb 
schule Munich, Ingolatadt, and Ilegensburg-, of the Now Learning. In the year 1403 n 
amongst Bavarian schools, poaacssed bcfoio atandinglcoturcaliip on Poetry, that is. Roman 
1620 occasional maatere who ciuleavorod to literature, was act up. The Bucolics and 
bring into use liuTnanist methods of ins true- of ^^crgil were in 1404 prescribed to bo 

tion The aamc is true of Breslau and Gold- read for the degree of Daelielor m Arts A 
bci’g in SilcBia, CoHefliiim Poctarum waa erected wthm tho 

Rudolph von Laiigcn (1450-1519), who had iimveraity in 1501 But, like similar elTortaj it 
been a pupil of Ilegiiis at Deventer, spent four • was prcmafcuie, and four years later bad barely 
years in Italy. As Dean of tho catnedrnl of a dozen pupils. The firak chair in Greek was 
Mlinsfccr and Govornoi of its school, ho ic- eatnblishcd there iii 1523 
organized the instruction so far na ho was able At Cracow na curly ns 1460-1400 univeraity 
upon hum finis t UuCfl (1600). Murinollius was lectures m the classics can be braced Keltia 
appointed bv him as assistant inasLor, niul with appeared on the scene in 1490, but further 
tliQ aympathica o[ Langcu was successful m progress La luimanUm wag suspended, owing 
rCOfiatlng both the Clirriouluni and tho inlellcc- to political troubles, until the marriage of 
tual temper of tho ontiro school. In 1513 ho IGng Sigismund with Bona Sforzn renewed 
bccamQ Rector of tho Bchool at Alkmaar, the Court interest in the New Learning 
which bccftmo a center of humaniat education Gorman humaniam in Us formative afcago 
for northern Germany, Muimclhus was n owed most to the univorsibics of TQbingcn, 
prolific writei of textbooks, tho PopTia Pue- Erlurl, 'Wittenberg, and Leipzig. At Tu- 
roruai (1616) was one of the most popular bingcn, Molanchfchon ( 511 .) spent six years 
manuals of giammar throughout tho next half (1512-1510) m continuous and pi ofi table study, 
century; Scoparius (1517) wna nn cffcctivo He was enabled to make himself competent 
protest against the giammflr and logic of the in the text of Vergil, Tci&nce, Cicero, nnd 

medieval stamp, Kmmcnch followed in tho Livy, nnd acquired a sound knowledge of 

stops of Milnslei and Alkmaar In Cologne, Homer and of Demosthenea. He read alao 
however, under the influence of the university Poliziniio nnd other Italian humaniat writora. 
the Now Learning found no wolcomo m the The Greek text of Arialotlo was Ins chief in- 
sehools teres tj and he found time foi mathcinatics, 

In central Geimany Erfurt was distin- astronomy, and oven for a study of the Pan- 
guiahed for its keen intellectual sympathies, dects, Erfurt (whoio tho first book in Greek 
Eobanus Hessua (qv) was master there in typo printed in Germany appeared in 1501) 
1607, ho bacamo preaontly the head of ouo of was the homo of the group which producea 
the principal groups of German Immnniata the Epistolco Obscuronim Virojum (q y.). 
and oiiioyod tliG intimacy and profound re- Tho dominant figure in its society was Mutia- 

speet of Evasirma, At Ereiborg in Smtany, Mt>- mis Rufus, a canon of Gotha, whoso corre- 

Bcllaiuis (q y.), a saliolar of the firab rank, waa apondonce lanka poihaps scGOiid only to that 
tcnciiing school in 1616. Tho Stadtsckule of of Erasmus in tho light which it throws ufjon 
Zwiakau enjoyed for many years a high icpiito the community of loarning ol the age. Making 
and had strong hiimaniet Icaninga. Under Reuchlin, Hebraist and Groci an, their liero, the 
Nftttcj (1623) an iinpoaing seliomc for a com- Erfurt luimaniats engaged in stieauoua war- 
prehensivo clnssical aurriculiim was framed, but faro against the incclieval disciplines Their 
had little HUGccsa when put into operation. iccklesa solf-oonfidcnco dismayed Erasmus, 

Turmag to tho univcrBiUcB, the oareei of whoac EUBpieiona oC the teadenclea of Mutianua 
PctriiH Luder, bom about 1415, is instruclivc and his friends wore juBtified in tho ovont, for 
in respect of their early relations to the Now one and all became militant Reformers under 
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Luthc] and Mclanclithon. DnrinK the Iirat 
Iwo decades of Uic siKlcciitU 001111^3-^ iKo Elec- 
tora of Saxony led Llio wiiy in the C(jurllv 
patronage ol IcUcid Duke Oooigc inviLcd 
varioua acholfiis to Lcip/ig ^ Aislirninpianiis 
(1607J rend inoaL of the Latin aiilhorfl Iheir, 
iiicinJing TacA\»h. CioD\i3 (1515) and Miisel- 
laniis (ff.i;.) held in fuiccc'isioii the cluiii of 
Greek. The univeraiLy under wont oigfuiio 
i‘cfoin\ in the duecliou of the suhorduiiLliou 
of Uio iiicdiovnl diaciiiliiicM to the faculty 
of IcLtora 111 the year 15 ID WiUciibor^i a I 
the sunie period could ehiiin tlie fir^t laiik 
amongflb the huinanisl uiuvermtics of Cl mini IM^ 
TWl liioetoral Pnnee ni 151R invAeil tlcVU'hlin, 
Lho doyen of Clonnnn Bcholai'% (0 fuid fni him 
a young sehalar williii;? to teiudi Greek in limb 
UTwvcrsiLy. MclauchtUon was pvamiilli” iip- 
poiiited to the chan nmid the appKiMil of all 
compotonb critics Ilia ijmiigmal addicts M'as 
a manifeato on bcliaif of iinivcrwity le/nriii 
thi'oughoTii the Falhcrlaml. The /;iA/i/»/iV/ncs 
Grumniatic^c (/rreric, which lie m Lho 

flame year, nmikcd au epo^^h in classic id study 
Two yeaia later Ivlelanchthon was Ire lining 
upon Greek aulhois to five Kuudvrcl piipiln. 
The indiiDiicu whicli LiiLhoi exercised upon 
bho young scholar 3vas to iiilimsify Ihn im- 
triolic fervor which colored MehiiiohLhoii'.s 
huinaiiism That combi nation of ela^^ical cn- 
thnsiasin with a keen senile id mdiomditv wuh 
I lia qiialificaLioii for Ihat Inak which slioilly 
awaited him of organizing ufr(‘sb Lhe 1 uglier 
cclucaUan of the (ini mini people Melaueh' 
thou auppllcd to the Ciemiaii lleimissnuce that 
Avlnoli neither Drasiniis nm llonehhn could 
give ; iiaincly, a great eona true live eapaeily 
In conjunction with Luther (whoso Apprnl 
foi C/iri Shan- iSc/io oil /o f/ie Jliii'fjomn.sfn.^ 

of Germany was in stiicL accord with Arolanch' 
thon^fl ideas), lie found himself in 11 posit ion 
to rcvolutioiuzo method ami iustriietinii in 
every iinpoi’tanb town and imiveisity whore 
the Hofonnntion held away, Tho nmver.sities 
Bpccially afToctccl by bi.a aetivitiea were IVil- 
tonboig, Tti])ingcn, Marburg, and Koiiig.sberg 
The great school oC Nmcmhevg OTgnnwicd under 
hia achonic wag opened jii 1520 by IMelanchtlion 
luinsclf lunid the enthnsia'im of tlio cituons, 
who nlicady saw m ibcii city n new Florenco 
I) Lit the Obere iS'c/udc proved a failure, typical 
in this respect of not a few imj losing fuuii- 
datiojis in the cities of cential and western 
Euiopc, Foi a rigidly olaasical education 
covering thu UCc of a boy up to lUn vevgo of 
manhood was found to be in practice nn un- 
aintablo braining for tho a on of bho avmago 
biiiglier dcfltinrd for an iadimlriid career. 
The com in Rico of tlm world rested upon ver- 
nacvilfiva mul not upon elegant liatin. ifuai- 
nca-s aptitudes coiiliiuied, tbcicforc, to l)a 
sought in schools of a tlilTrrcnt tj'pc, or, Htill 
more, thi'QiigU cxpcncucc iu nfficG nnil shop, 
or in foreiEn travel Thcro was imdoubtediy 
a largo and steady demand in Teubonio conn- 


tih‘.s foi the higher huinniiiflb ediiratioii, but, as 
the ftient fichonl of Sturm at Straj-s lung showed, 
four eaierrs wen* iii th(‘ iiiidn uiieii to yontli 
who Could einupleln n fuii rmiKse in leLtois. — 
the ProtcMtiiiiL luiiijglry, the law, the civil 
fltTVireH, iiiid the proresshiii of leachei. 

OUu'V Hchuidiuasleirt who eiivned fonvard 
the woik of higher ediuvition 111 Ih'otcslniit 
Ueriiiuiiy nim^ be leiiiesented by the iianics of 
SUiuii ((fis , Ileeiur id Stra^sbmi'K fimu 15^10 to 
L'jSO.Tiot/endrnf (y.o ), DiniliHtiiigiushed Itcctoi' 
of the sehool at ( i old berg ( 152 1), Neaiider (7 y,), 
the HeeCor of Ilfelcl ( ITk'iO), and AVidf, the Hector 
of Aiig.sbiirg (1557) Tho lir.st of lliesi* built up 
l\ii sftiuml uMnviMlly U]Um Ihe UttsiH of Mrlnnoii- 
tium's |)iinci|ih's, i.i its aim was puiclj^ lui- 
inaiiisL iii Llie sense tliat it prepared its pupils 
tci eutei iipou (Im lughei aUidy of leLLma er 
theology, or law, at one or other of the uni- 
versities, but gav(* no l(‘eliiucai 01 proro'.sioind 
training within thn so In 10 1 eoiii.se. Tho re- 
ligious IniHis \Mis strongly clefjiird. Like 
Lulhev, Tvol/aM\dovf at Lathed impmtnnrc to 
Iraiiiiiig 111 iiiu^ic. The eui iieiduiii of Neaii- 
del was marked b^' ils uiiusual widtli A 
pupil at UfeUl uughlvHtudv nut uiilj' Lhc 'Gus- 
to ries of nil iige.s/’ blit also [lie pnuci]iles of 
iiu’dieimi mid an iiUeiUHliug range of Fcriheii 
Wolf was reiiiiukable for the elaljoriife siib- 
divisioas wbieJ] he introdiieed in Uie orgaiiii^a- 
tion of Ins eluHseg Ue adopted lextbnokH of 
Frtiiieh origin, anrh uh (ileniiiirH Ourk Gram- 
ntaif abandoning ihoho of Itidiaii Hcfiulai.s ns 
aupiM'sedcd. llo levived the pi tie, tide oC dig- 
p Ida turn 0{ e )> ihdivcu’ed to bin ho 11 1 or pupils 
liiibbc iectiiioH on advaneiul HidijeotH diawn 
from hiMloiy and philosophy, and (diheiiiig 
heicvn from Htuiiri) legurded Iniigungc, 
whethci Gieeh or Livtm, piumuily as the nieana 
rathe] than the end of iiistniotioii In the 
uehnol of AVolf, CiDrinnii liuiiiaiiiHin n.s an iii- 
fitimuciit rd ediicubioii leacliud perhaps ita 
linest dcvolopinont. 

Fdarotuimd Lilcmltna — The following is a 
HhL of ccitam iepie>feiUativo tractates upon cdu- 
cntioii wuLteii by Genu an liuiniu lints during the 
penoil i)f the Revival of LewndoR ' Rudolph AgrU 
coln, Dc Foiimmh tStudw (MSI) ; Wiinphcling, 
Isidoneuit Gci fnan ict/ ? ( M97) , itliinneniiis, iScowo- 
1 lu,-? (1517); MelcLUclitlum, Ik Got 1 it/rarZn Adofes- 
ceu/iion Htwliis (151S) ; fclLurin, Dc Lilcrarum 
Ludts iccle apn'inulii, (1511S) ; iYohildos Lilcnda 
(l5dD) , ])e 7!.V/u(Tn/ioHe 7b umpi,i (1551), Nausea, 
Dg Piicro Lillniit InMuendo , CainernruiH, Do 
Ludin iVinniiii 

Tho Low Countries — It IH iiiinecDBaQi'y 
Lo draw ft sharj) geographical d is Line lion be- 
tween the Low GouuLruiH and tho liinnulniiils 
of Cteriiiany in estimating lho iiillueiieo of the 
liumanist leyivah j^ricolii, Ilcginfl, mul Dras- 
inua belong by oiigiu Lo tho foimer region, 
blit their activities wcio felt for boj'oiid Ilia 
Country of tbeir huth So, too, the BChools of 
tho Brethren of llio Common Life, altJioii|^h 
founded by a Dutchman, and, in Lhc mnm, 
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Cfinicd on in the Low Coun tries, Imd nt least Nowhcio did the Refoimation conilict ingo 
aa much effect in Germany aa in the Nctlici^ more violently than at Louvain. Ernsmim, 

lanclfl and tlio Buigiiudiaii Maicli The poai- ivlio made ib hia hoinc foi three or foiii years 

tion of Eraamiia (1400-1530) in blie world of between 15lS and 1622, declined to take aides 

Icttora, in so fnr aa it IS concerned with human- in the quarrel nnd sought refuge in Basel, 

18111 mid education, la separately treated else- and aftei-wards at Erciburg, roturning to the 

wJicrc. There is nothing m this significant Swiss city shortly bofoio hia death (1530). 

flgiiic of tho NoiLliern llenniasance apccially The Spanish scholar Yives (q.v,) was a 
cliaractcrJBLic of tho country of Im birth; incnibcr of Erasmus’ circle in Louvnin^ wheio 

indeed, he expressly dlsclanna for himself the lie lcctuicd in both Greek nnd Latin at the 

label of iiatioiialiLy, the baniora of which aie university, He wna not affected by the new 

ill his view one of the chief obslaclos to universal movement in religion, and his Spanish nnUon- 

peace niid tho .spicnd of n coiiiiiion learning. nlity made him persona gmla in high society 
TJie special scivico which Erasmus lendcicd in a country then part of the dominion of the 

to the cause of Uumanisni in the Low Coun- Icing of Spain. He was called to England by 

tries was Uio shaio that ho took in carrying "Wolscy (1622), where he enjoyed the patron- 

out the purpose of hia fiiciid Jerome Diislciden ngc of Queen Catherine and Icctiuecl at Corpus, 

(1470-1510) to found under his will the CoU Oxfoid The Inttei yenis of his life were 

leijiimi TnlinguG at Louvain. Busleidcii, a spent at Bruges writing and tcaclnng, nnd he 

fnend of Thomns hlorc, had fltiidiod Greek at was iniioli m request ns ndviaer upon learning 

Bolognaaiui Pftihmhcfore, ns canonof Malmca, and schools The Spnm?.h Netherlands was 

ho inn do that city a nice Ling point of scholars henceforward idoutificd with the Catholic 

for western Em ope For fiffcpoii yeais ho wna paifcy and in coascqucnce lost tlic place hitherto 

lhc_ acknowledged brad of hunmiiism in Ins beloiiging to it m tlie comity of lenriimg in 

native country. Louvain at the beginning of noithcin Europe. Many yonis later tlio 

the ceil tiny was moie iigidly nttneheef to standard of Protestant humanism was firinly 

the medieval chaciplines than Cologne itself, planted in the Dutch provinces in tho newly 

partly owing to the strength of vcstcil intoi'cats founded University of Loycleii {q v ). which was 
ninoiigat its governing body Busleidcii aa n for two Iiundrcd ycais the chief center of 
humanist of the finci type was in touch with ciudilion for Piotcstaufc Euiope 
the progress of tiio New Learning in cvciy France. — The proximit3’ of Franco to Savoy 
c Dll ter in whicii it Imil tnken root. Like and to HurKiiiidy, not less than the intimate 

Ih'asmus, he icpieseuts the iutcvuatioiml chfti- comiucvclnl yclatious ivlucU connected the 
actei' of the gioat Jicupublica Lilctaruin Fi ouch lands with Unpoi Italy, and the fuiLher 
llcucQ the new fmuulalion of ColcL and of kinship of race aiicl language, rcnclered the 
ChvusL’s ColU'go, Chuuhiidge, the Utopia of vallciys of the Tthoue luul the Louo moic ac- 
Sir Thomas Moio (1510), .stiiriiig.s of the new cossible to the spiiit of the llrvivnl than those 
apii’iL in lYiLlenberg, Iloidclboig, Tiibingoiij of the Rhine and the Danube Lyons niid 
Munster nnd elaewlieie, were so many sLliuuli Orleans icvcalod humanist svin pat hies long 
to him to (IovoIp In.s wealth to the same cjuisc before iJicae touched Pans or Tcndoiiac, where 
of loaniing Eriusimis, iil though much prossetl, the uni vers itio.s held sullenly aloof from a 
was not to bo imhieed to fetter Ins liheiLy by inovcmcnfc which threatened the vested iii- 

thc acceptance of the chair of Greek in the new teiests of theology, philosophy, and canon 

college winch by Buslenien's will was set up law. Stray scholars, like Dalbiifl and Bero- 
aloiigsidc of the university of Loiivniii aldiis (1 f7G-M86), found their way to Pans, 
Adriiin IJailandils was the fiist profef3.soi' of but received seniib welcome. In renhti" the 
Latin. Rutgci Roscius of Greek, Campcnsis Rcnnissancc reached Franco m the tram of 
Qfllobi'ow Bari nncliis was n mnsLer of spoken tho rotnining armies of Charles VIII and 
Latin and wrote a volume of dialogues which Loiii.s XII The campaign of Naples (1494- 
had great vogue in schools The Colhgntm 1495) was iii tiuth an originative mo men b of 

iliuwbratca the tcndeiicj" of scholars on hide first impoitnncc in the histoiy of the French 

Italy to lank Hebrew with the cUibsiciil spirit. The Revival of Leticia in Fmiice owed 
tongues, CJleimrd, an official teacher of Greclc to the circumstances of its origin, in part at 
at Louvain, published in 1530 his Inslitutioncs least, its characteiistic association with the 
G}iccai, the must popular Greek gnuninar in com I and cimtcaii Neither Church nor 
ICui'Opo But he wa.s also the best Arabic iinivorsitj^ liatl a perceptible share in ita firsb 
srholin in tlic West nnd traveled to Africa to stages Tho Fionch coiiit at Milan (14D8- 
poifcct his knowledge. Eiasmiis’ connection 1512) wna the principal channel tin oiigh which 
with Louvain was stroiigtlieiicd by the inti- a rcsistlo.sa ciiircnt of Ilahnn influcneca pouicd 
mate rolaLioiis which he contracted with the into France^ hearing with it new atandards of 
groat humanifat printer and publisher, Thicriy taste in building, in art, and, ahovo mi, in 
Mni’lenaj from whofic picas poured in vast letters. Thu a in Franco as m England 
quantities schoolbooks and classical texts liumaiiism looked to the person of the sover- 
whi oh AVer c used in ftinV ester II schools, rivaled cign, the poAVCiful noble, or the great mcly 
in Lius respect by that of Paffrftct at Dcventei, for cncouiagoiuent and material aid m the 
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war aRaiiiflt t]io etroni^hohlfl of obaciiraiit- 
lyni liic acGcasioii of I'raiicia I (1515) wah, 
like tliat of Leo X, of Henry yillj and ol 
(Dlmrlca V, hailed na the begiiiiiiiiR of n new 
ARC. The youiip; King waa quick, rcccplivc, 
aiul had a fine taste; he was ambiUoUH of 
djsUncLioiij and from the outset Kjcntificd 
himself with Llio iicwhorn nsjiiiation for 
broader intellectual and niliHlic iiilercHls. 
Guillaume Ilud(i (r/.y.), the iiiohI proinhing 
scholar in Franco, was welcomed at the Couit 
ami made roval librarian (1522). Iliiinaii- 
hta woie made BGcrctarLcs and ftUibaBHadoi'H. 
Emsimis wrote to congratulate lurt Ei click 
frieiida on the piaapcoL jjefoic tlioiin Mnmi- 
flciipls and books were diligently collected, thn 
Iloynl Presa set up (1520), and a lU'W CoUhgc 
do France planned on humanist liiica and on an 
iiTi posing scale When DucI6 died, in 1510, 
a modest beginning had been made lu Lho crea- 
tion of four oliaira, those of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and mathoniatica, 

Tlie religious eoiinict had hampered the 
caiiao of learning in France, ns olawchcrc 
The univcrsilica in the mam held by Llie old 
order. Iluiiiaiusm wna ljy them iclenlifind, 
not unfaivly, with vefovm. The next impulHC 
to education oaino from tho gieat civic cor- 
porations ill the provinces rather Llian from 
tliG capital This movement was genouil 
tliioiighoiit France bofoie 1550. The woik 
of the corporation of Bordeaux in the founda- 
tion and condiiet of tho Colldga de (fuyenne 
ii\ that city la the best vcpreaeutalivc of a. 
large iminhor of simihii expeninenls Tliu 
University of Bordeaux wns also govemed by 
the city magistracy, In 1531 this body ap- 
plied to Amtrfl Gouvea, a Portugnesr acliolai, 
then teaching in the Univoisity of Paris, to 
lenrgniiize liio town school on new lines. Ho 
brought with him competeut Latin tcacUcia 
fiom Paris, including Mathiirin Cordiei y ) 
Under the guidaiico of a huccosmou of able 
rectors supported by a bioad-mindcd govern- 
ing body — hlonlaignp (q a.) wn.s mayor in 
1690 — the college nttraoted astiong teaching 
stair, amongst whom wcio several Scotsmen 
of note, a BaUouv who becamt Rcctoi, and 
Gcoige Buchanan ((/y). Bordeaux was in- 
cli lied to neiiti aliiy in religion, Gouvea would 
recogiiizG no difTcrence between Catholic and 
He formed amongst tho pupilg. Ihit very 
early in its history tho govcrnoifl found them- 
selves bound to conform. Cordiei, n con- 
vinced fnilowev of Gnlvlm who had in tleo 
fiom Paiia for refuge to Genieva, joined him 
there, oacupyiiig himself for ncmly thirty 
years in teaching (ho was head of the school 
at NeiiohiLtol) or in rcrorniiiig and organiziiig 
schools in the Protestant interest. Calvin, 
as part of hia vcUgioiis activities, govornecl 
ami CQutvaUcd U\c ColWjje dc la Kiuc (155Q>, 
the groat li inn aids t public school of Geneva, 
winch waa a model to other fouiiilation.'j in 
lliiguenob towns. Calvin, liowcvcr, regarded 


the college afi a Hcmiimry for the ininiatry 
It kept up a hiRli Blniidurd. Greek was begun 
at the tenth year of age. 

Corilicr lief tire lie left Bordeaux fixed tlio 
methods of organization and iirntrucLion for 
the lower forniH of the Hclioul upon Lliica ^Ylllch 
were not vaued for u century Ciouvea wna 
a disLinguished rector, oiiorgcLic, iibornl, de- 
voted to liis work. Piunns inter pares, be 
flays of hiiUHelf in reiutiuii to hiH stalT. An 
assislaiitHhip under liiin was a coveted post, 
for initiutivo mid nngiiiality wric corlaiu or 
rccogiikioii, Vine I, liifl HucersHor, rcducGtl 
the inoLhod mid praolieo of Gouvea to the 
flUnpc of a written prog lain, which ranks 
with the most in teres Ling cdiioaLional doou- 
monts of French buiiiairmm. Tho program 
covers hoth organizyalion (len forms, followed 
by two one-yrni couiJies in the faculty of aria 
ui tho university), iiirtlimU of lualruction, 
which me worked out lu ilelail for each class, 
and iiieUuIc dispulatioiis, mutual corrcclion, 
modes of pieparatioii, and the like* and the 
ciiiTieiiUiiii, ill wliKih Greek Lakes a placo mucli 
below that occupieil by tho siiino Hulucct m an 
Elizaiicthnn Hcliool of tho period The Latin 
grammar presai’ilKul was that of Dcapautcriua, 
ns edited by ErasiniiH, (hiza being aet for 
Greek It nuist bo Admitted that tlio details 
iccoided of the jnethod of iiistruelion dc- 
vj.sed for the junior classes impress Llio present- 
day render wUh n Hciifle of the dullness and 
lAboriousiicsH of the work requiieil The later 
hiftloiy of the college \vi\H marked by pcuoda 
of controversy and depiession. The higli- 
wiitei mark of its proHjioiity wafl reached 
botwciMi 1550 and 1570, in Hpito of a threatened 
clcavftge on religious grounds lu 1572 the 
JcauiLfl .set up a lival college in tlio city, but 
tins was Hupjuessed under Henri IV, and its 
icvciuics feU III pint to the (hjffdQC dc (riiyenne. 
The Edict of Na 1110.1 (150H) con fumed and 
extended to liio nation tliat spiiib of flinccro 
lolcrniico winch liad marked the Jlordeaux 
school MncQ ih incoiilioii. The wenlbby and 
progrcs.sivo city of Lyons wa.s in tho sixlccnth 
century the natural meeting point of French 
ftud Itiilinu culUiiii and commerce and their 
ahiof centur. 

The religious cleavage became definite in 
1635 roranculioii of PioLcatant scholara orig- 
inated in pnit from the uiiiveisilics Human- 
ists had Hymiiathized with refoun mainly on 
flcoie of its claim fur freedom mid its rcsiataiice 
to the authouty of Ivnditvonid leaining But 
poraecution inovilahly diovo the Huguenots 
to adopt a new riLLiliidc, Tlin rlgorouslv 
logical mind of Gnlvin evolved a oountci'-crccd. 
But scholars diawii to icligious revolt in search 
of a icasonnbln faith and gciUliJ lolcraiicc, nob 
inconipalililo with iustoiiLul conLinnity, wore 
inatantly vepeUed by R new and unlovely dog- 
ma tiaiii. Most of Dio French acholara de- 
clared for the old order A few, like Etienne 
DolcL (ff.y.), a thoroughgoing skeptic, went 
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to tliG stake Others endeavored to avoid a humanlat spirit. Wibli the iasuo of the Jesuit 
periloua declaration of opinion Ratio Siudionim in ila final form (159D) the 

Robert Esfcioniio and hia sou Ucjiri wcrcj the hiatory of educalion outers upon a iidv era. 
first learned printerB of Eui ope, at once flcholnra Spain. — TJio Spanish Pcninanlaj in spite 
and ernftamen, As such they rendered in- of the inlimfitc political and personal rolatioiia 
estimable services to learning, The Lingum of the Valouoian kingdom with tlie courts of 
LdfuKP JVicfi auru.g of Iho oldov EsLionnOj in its the Borgia popes and the royal family of Naples, 
edition of 1543, was a inoiui mental dictionary received little impieas from tho Italian Re- 
wJncJi served as tiie b/isjs of every gronl loxj- vivnj. An ODuasional ti'ayclei earned back a 
con until the prc.^Qnt generation. The Greek text of Cicero or Quintilian; Salamanca in 
T/icsanriis of lus son (1572) was an ovQii greater Arina Barbosa had a pupil of Polizinno ns 

achievement Tho Arm was forced to quit private tcachci of Greek rudiments But the 

Pans for Geneva in 1551, owing to pcraccution temper of Spanish Catholicism was very serious 
by tho Sorbonne, ^ Bolli fathci nncf aon there- and never favoicd "pagan " stiidiea, whilst 
upon avowed their adhesion to the Reform, political and rnoial stiuggles hindered Icainmg 

It is impoiianb to nolo that llciiri Estienno of all kinds. Antonio of Lobrlxti (1444- 

deeply interested in the right develop- 1522), near Cadiz (Nebressenais) was the Arab 
menfc of bho French vocabulary by direct scholar to bring home from Itnly an activo 
grafting from Greek and Latin llis treatise onthusiaam in the cause of letters. He taught 
La Confonnili dn langage fran^ais avec lo at jSnlnjnaiicn, iecturijig on Poinponiiis Mala 
QrGC (1065) and his DialogituSj in which he and on tho Christian Latiniata, and nlao at 
satisfies the cfToita of the " Italianizcrs," Alcald, lie piibligliccl a Latin grammar (1402) 
illustrate the relation of humanism and learn- and, Intel, elementary manuals of Greek and 
ingto the vcnmciilni In this coimcction, also, Hcbiw. The first Latin classic ])riiitcd in 
the BUbLlo cAcct of tho groat activity oftiaus- Spam wag Sallusb (1475) The ^lainmnr of 
latorfl from Greek and Latin into French in Chryaoloras appeared at jVfa(liid,in the flneat 
Axing syntactical usage and elaborating eon- Greek typo evoi used in Europe, in 1512 Tho 
tcnce forms clomands ccircful attention. Tho New Testament in Greek was finished m 
debt clue from French nnd EngliaJi Bpcceh to 1614. Ximcne.s (1437-1617), Cardinal and 
Llio Bcholnrly veraiona from tho three ancient a ta teaman, was n firm friend of Immaniata 
tongues IS significanb of one of the fiinotions and made hia new college at Alealii a center of 
which bho scliool study of ckBsica pci forme lor olasBical learning, Yives was educated at tho 
tho youth of to-day _ ancient acliool of Valencia founded by Jnimo I, 

JoHoph Scaligcr (1540-1000), a pupil of tho which was in auccession schola, sludutm, ggm- 
Call^ga de OunennCy learned no Gicck until ho nasium, and acadcuua, hut ahvaya cascntmlly 
Bat under TuinobiiB at Paris (1609), Thcao medieval in its disciplines, even after its 
two men, with Cusatiboii represent tho reorganiJi/itioii in 1400. We heai of no hu- 

tranafer of supremacy in Greek learning to manlst school for boya in tjie Peninsula beforo 
Fianco To Scaliger the Italians of the tiino bhoae of the Jesuits, 

appealed as pedants, without thoroughneas or The University of AlcaU ailiactcd both 
initiative Like tho Eatiennea, ho passed for Greek find Hebrew acholara A Cretan, De- 
A time to Goiicva, Ills gicateat work, wliich metrioa Duens, taught Gicck. Its^ pupila 
fltanda outfliclo the range of pine acholara hip, included Vcrgaia, Alfonso dc Nebrija, and 
was Da emendatione IcDipontm (1583), a mar- Loicnzo Balbo Ernamiis ivaa the i allying 
velous attempt to dotormine the chionology name for scholars devoted to the Now Learn- 
of tho ancient world, IIo was called to Ley- ing, nnd aiounc] this hcro-woiship fieicc eon- 
den ui 1603, bringing 
Fiercely ealumnjated b 
in 1000, 

In Rabelais and Montaigne (qq.v,) we see humanism " suspect scholars began to quit 
humanists of another type. Botli look upon tho country Pedro Nuficz Vela tauglit at 
learning and education as men of the world, Lausanne, otheia went to Wittenberg, or to 
both dcnouDCo pedantry in all ita forms, both Sturm at Straaabiirg, whcio they professed the 
aro gcuially tolerant towards cvciything but Reforin, The Collcgo at Alcald was in fact a 
intolGiance. Rabelais, doubtless, had liltlo seed bed of " lieretica.” We hear of acholara 
but negative infiuonco upon education, for hia in acivicc of Chailca V, auch as hiorillonj a 
so-called " realism " was too superlioinl to competenb Grocinii Buchanan (1544) and 
form a guide to school practice Montaigne, Clciiaifl (1532) went to Spain and Portugal, 
on tl\o other hand, stands for the ideal of the oarrjdng with them possibilities of a now cdu- 
acholar-gcntlcmau, who knows the world nnd cation whicli foil inert Until tho Jesuits 
moves easily amongst unfamiliar environments, established llioir infiiicncG aa the educatora of 
He is the Western equivalent of Castiglione'a Catholic youth, the classical spirit made no 
Cooiriier, adapted to a society which ocoupica headway in Spanish schoola. 
a wider atago. Hence hia Essays (1670-1580) Great Britain — Tho Revival of Learning 
arc amongat the enduring inonumenfcfl of the in Rrifc/iin dates from the early years of the 
von. V — M 161 


to It much renown, tiovcrsy aroac. After tho great Italian 

y tho Jesuits, he died ment of 1530, wlucli deeply affected Spain. 

clerical authority was stionE enouRh to hold 
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fiflccnth century, when EnRlish ecelesiaHliea 
ru\sb came into contact with hunmnist .sccic- 
tarics of tlie llomaii Curin, such nfj Porkio. 
Priini, and Alberti. PogRio hiniMdr vibilecl 
Britain ni MIC, to his great cUa com fort Wil- 
li mii Gray went from balliol Lo rorram to 
filucly under Guaiino, and le In rued (144U) 
with a fmo collection of munuiiCrinh, which 
now VGsls III the Uliruiy of lua oollogc. Tbo 
library of Duke Iliimplivey dales fiom tlie 
! 3 amc peiiotl and was destined to form the 
nucleus of Bodlcy's Libra ry Other Hchohus 
such na SclUiiR, mostly clnnclnneii from Oxford, 
found then way to Italy from limo tn lime 
dm ing tJie Wars of the Hoses Italian teaelieia 
also began to Eic aumo university 

aa peace arid order wcie i ('stored, and endeav- 
ored to lincl pupil a in clasaicnl Liiiiii, aiul, 
po'ssibly, in Greek CaxLoii act up Ids piess 
in M77. 

The death of Hiclmrd III marks 11 lo close 
of half a century of iinieSt and the oponing of 
[L Rcw era. In that year (14 So) Linacie (fjf v ) 
went to Italy lo biing back with lum not only 
a sound knowledge of Greek, hub a liisl-luiiul 
acc|iiaintnncc with An s to lie. Another ison of 
Oxfoidj Grooyji (g e.), aflei a sojourn iii llahaii 
citie.s, stood up lo rend Greek in 0\foid in 
MOl All ho UR li lie met wiLli slight re spoil so, 

lu8 friend Colet ((j a.), ioLuiiuiir five ycaiH later, 
drew liiiRo audience.1 to his lecLurcs on Pauline 
divinity iiitoipieU'cl diieully fiom the te\h 
IL was on Cold's iiiviLiition that Eiasimis 
came fiom Paim in MOO In spend three iiiouLIih 
at Oxford, lotuining for a second visit aix yeiu'.s 
laioi Ncilher umvci'nily at the begi lining of 
the sixtenntU cauluiy inoule olTicial provhinu 
for hum aids t leaching If gn^'n iiL all, it 
WAS a personal and piivalc vcuUii'C. The liist 
EiiRliali center of Ihc New Learning was in 
reality the hou.se of Sir Thoiima Moie 
in Cliclsofl, whore met in ITiOu Kr/isimis, Liii- 
acrc. WarJinm, Colcb, Fishei, Grocyii, IClyot 
(q.u.), and others — tlio Miuill Rioup that lOp- 
icacntecl the spirit of huiininiani in hhiglaiul 

John Cold, on Llic lulvicc of Erasmus, 
rofoiinded in 1509 the cathedral ftcliuol of 
Sb, Paul’s, on Inimniiisl linc.f indeed, bn I with 
a special sticss laid upon Chiisbniii discipline. 
St, Paul's IS cliielly siRiuficniit from the fad 
that iM alatutes wcic wulely adopted in oLlioi 
foiiiidntions, e g. Maiichobler School and hlci- 
clmiit Taylors', c,spoeially in respect of ils lay 
control. Einsimis busied himself in finding 
masfcoi’s (William Lily, o.e), niid compiling 
text bo oka for iho scliool. The acccHaion of 
Henry VTII in the year of Cnlct'fl fonndalioii 
was heralded as au eveul of luwpicioua oiueiu 
for tlio New Learning in Engl mid. Eras inns 
liastenecl back fioin Home in the Biiininer of 
1500 to find limt no lb mg vciy slrikiiig wn.s 
likely to happen, But two years nfler wards 
a Iccturcsliip in Greek was cioatcd foi him nb 
Cambridge, which was Ins homo for four ycnis. 
It waa due to hi.s influence that the first avow- 


edly huniaiust oollegn in the Ihiglisli miivcr- 
Hities was founded by Ins friend and patron 
Chancellor Fislior Cliust'rt Gollrge at Cnm- 
biidgc luid its C(uuU(‘ipftrt abOxfmd in IliNliop 
Fox’s rouiidation of Coijui.H ('hi’isli (1517)' 
111 tho followiiiR year WoEciy hoL up clas.sical 
lectureships, and j>l aimed Ids gront C'ardiiinl 
(Jollego in the wiiiiie iiiiivorxiLy. Five years 
hit Cl Luis Vivf'.H, one of tho finest Laliumta 
ill Europe, with a gemuH for loach hi r nicLli- 
ods and n man of ciunesL religion, s temper, 
was eidUul Lo lecLiiie iii tho newly founded 
CoUpgo (if IMsliup Fox 
Mcaiilime the work of Eiaamiis had borne 
fruit in other diiectioiis Ilis leisnru at Onm- 
bndgo eimbled liiin Lo pi op n re and Liaiujlato 
the Gicck text of L]io New Tcslament, which 
Fiobcn imiiLud foi liim iit Ilu.sel in 15IG, 
ft Ion R with Ins edition of GiiJin'fl Gi cck 
will ell became Llimeby the aland aid Oicck 
inuiuiJil until displaced by tliose of Melancji- 
llion and (flcumid Sii Tliomas IClyoL, who 
AH a boy had been lu ought up m the aliuos- 
pheie of hiiniaiiisiii through fieriuciiling the 
ciirle RfttlieK'd louiid Alore, was in a lirond 
Heiiso tlio Lnio inUMpieler of ErasiiiuH to Eng- 
land in HO far iit least us roneeriicd the aims 
and tlm iiislruiiieiits of (‘ducalion 7Vic Goo- 
cnwiir (I6fll) is LJie finest exiinsiliun of Uio 
lui'iuiing of hunumiHiu Cor the cUizeu oC a 
luodeni slate jncnlureil by the Hevivnl of 
Learning in Wffileni I’iiiioiie, Elyot liih llio 
I'Mict triibli wlaui lie urges Hint the new ])oliLi- 
cal order Kuiiiues ((ludilied LiiHlruniuiits for 
its admiiiistiaLion, mid llinl a liiiined goveiii- 
iiiR Clam'S iiiii'it lieneerm I li lake Mie phiLM' of 
llu’ puvilegcd eiisU‘ and the ehuk ediicaU'd 
under I he inedievnl di'ii'iphnts lilvoL's 

(ftivuntiui Is till' EhrIisU piinillel lo Pid mien's 
Lcf l^ifu ru’i/f, which he knew ^u‘ll 

In spile uf leligioiH Uirmoil \\luch lieRan lo 
vUiiilc all (h‘i)tiitiiiL*iUs of lOiiglish lift*, tlie Nou 
Learning iiiadti steiKly, iuileed lapid, pi og- 
res i ill Enghiili socu^Ly, In the uiuvci silica 
Lhe cause of hiinuLnisiii in llm face of fierce O])- 
pasiLion was i mi king Rroiind The founda- 
tion of Trinity C’ollege, Caiiibiidge, and of 
theHcgiiis piofessorshiiis in Civil Law, Hebrew, 
and Gieck (1510) set the hciil upon tlu‘ liaiisi- 
Lioii from the medieval lo the modern dig- 
cipliiicH llicUaid C’lOce, who had tan glib 
ludiinenU at Leipzig, and Thomas Hmitli 
had lield in flucceh.sioii the Ileailerslu]! in Greek 
since 1510. John Choke (q i}.) was the fust 
Hcriiih Pioresaor in that ) align age. With 
Roger Ascliani (</ w ), iSiniLli, anil rliclie in 
iinporLaiit loarhiiig postH, (kiiubi'idge on Lho 
eve oC the RoCiinualiciu hid the way Ln English 
scliolaislnp Few tliiuRH in the liistory of 
English learriinR are more diflienlL tJiaii an 
acciiriilo eoiiijirciiensioii of the cflfeclfi of the 
Prolcstftnl and lloiiian Ctilhnlic aclminislia- 
tionsof the univci .sities which filled the twenty 
3'^oars preceding tho acccasion of Elizabclli. 
That political and religious unrest aie unfa- 
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voiable to Lea mill B la a law wliicli applied to cln'^gical scholaialiip waa produced ui Eng- 
Enplaiul ill the fifteenth and sixteenth eon- land which can bo compaicd with that of a 
tunes, ns claewhcic. Certain facts cannot Inindrctl iiiduatrioua clnssicists in Tianco and 
be overlooked. It wns a gain to England Germany Tho triin&latoia, of whom there 
that under the Edwardian regime foreign were many, unless it weic Savilo (g.y.), worked 
floholara like Bucer wore appointed to teach invariably fiom a Latin or a Erenoli version 
111 England. Probably them waa ndvaiitago m liandling a Greek autlioi. A few men of 
to English scholarKliip jii tho enforced lesi- multi fariotis learning like Henry Savilo serve 
deiiGQ of Pro tea taut nuiiistiTa and tcachora to remind uh of the broader type of luimaiiiam, 
in conlinontal seats of Icaiiiing in tho succeed- which was muoh more common m Italy and 
ing reign. On tho oblier band, humamani be- France than in Gcimanv or England, 
came tinged with scclnrinmsm) coUcg<"9 were Tho umvoTsitica of Edinburgh (15S2), Trin- 
pailiaau aaciollca; at Oxford Magdalen was ity College, Dublin (1501), Glasgow and St. 
Piotcstnnt and New College Catholic, and Aiulicws, were by tlic end of the century 
there were purgingH of one and the other ac- marked by the luiinaiiiitic apiiit. But thc- 
corcling to political eircumatancos; medieval ology and politics had almost extinguished 
Looks wcic ruthlessly destroyed by Edwardian university tcacliing in Scotland, whence we 
visitors at Oxfoid, where tibont 1550 a wliolo find students of Scotiiah origin ecattcicd 
libiary could be boiiglit as waste paper foi througliout scats of lonriiiiig in Western Eu- 
forty ehillings More Borious facts weio that rope. Gcoigc Buchanan, more at home at 
matiiculationa fell of], that graduation was a Bordeaux than at Glasgow, was a classical 
comparntivcly laio thing, and that most dcgieca scholar of the fiist rank. Gicalmni College 
wero tiikon in absentia during the tliicc years (1696) in London was an attempt to adapt 
ending with 1550 the wider knowledge of tho day to tlic com- 

Yeb new colleges and schools continued to mercial needs of the new time, (See Gdesiiam, 
be foiitided: SL Joliii^s, liunianial but Catholic, Siu Tiio’uah ) 

and Tiinity at Oxfoid, and Goiivillc at Cam- Turning from universities to scliools, the 
bridge, icfouiulod (lo5S) Ipy Di, Cniufs {q.v)f latter were of t^y□ types, tho great public 
the most dibtiiiguislied man of science in Eng- boaidiiiK school diawing pupils from Llic coiin- 
laiid, Catholic and luimaiiisL Under Queen try at largo, of which Eton, Winchcatci, Weat- 
Elizabeth iintioiinl self-conficlnico returned niiiistor, and Shi cwabiiiyweic the chief, and the 
Tho Court from the Quo on downwards was town dny school, whether new or reformed, 
imbued with the spirit of tho Now Leaniing such na St Paurs, Merchant Taylors' (1561), 
Cecil and Leicestri were made Chancellors St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Tonbiidge, and Mag- 
of the Lwo iiinvcisitics, which by degices he- daleii College School. Tlic statutes of Wyke- 
camc seminaries foi the pioduction of a "due ham or of Colct were the usual model foi a 
aiipply of fib poisons to seivo God lU Cliurcli new foundation Head musters were rarely 
and State" latlioi tlian of scholais of high rank men whose scholarship was woiLliy to rank, 
in the comity of leaining oi theologians of pro- with that of the gieat rectors of Gorman oi 
fundi by. Their influence upon English society Swiss acliooJa In tho public boarding schools 
became sLcmlily muic marked, and as a result just mentioned^ Gicelc was uniformly taught, 
the flhicwcl advisors of Elizabeth felt it necc.s- though Westininatci and Shiowsbury ninieil 
saiy to keep a hr in coiiliol over then political at a higher stand aid than the rest. Isocrates, 

and icligiouB tendencies. After 1575 political Dcin oath cue, “s, and Ilomcr wcic taught at one 

conditions rcqiiii eel the exclusion of the Cntho- or the other Clcnaid'a grammar was used 

lie element from Eiiglisli education Hence am til the Eton Gieck giainmai, based upon 
the rise of English colleges at Doiiai and at that of Giant, began to take shape at the 
Rome, following upon the rigoioua iinposition end of the century In Latin Lily's manual 
of tests upon nil concerned with iiisti notion — which bticamc the Eton Latin Grammni — 
Puritan families mainly n/Tectod Cainhiidge, was thes dominant textbook throughout tlic 

csprciaily St. John’s and the new College of century in both typos of ecliool Much use 

Emmanuel, the avowed ccntci of militant was made of Colloquies {q v,), cspcciallv those 

PiotcstantiBin, from which ao many of the of Erasmus, Cordici, and Yivos. Sturm'a 

Nonconformist bodies drew their miiiittcis Letlos of Cicero and, though rarely, the Ele- 
IL was from Emmanuel that John Harvard gantuE of Valla woi'c prescribed. Tcicucg. as 
(q If ) look Ills degree, usual, was the most populai ciuthoi’. Salluat 

Oxfoid logic rcmniiicd alrictly AriatoLeliaiij and Livy came bcfoio Crosar Composition 

Cambiulgo, as SL. Andicws iqv\ taught it m prose and veiso was tho end and purpose 

oil ihc liucfl of Agricola and Peter Ramus {qv.). of Latin leading. Declnmatioiis, csbuys, mid 

Greek at both iiniveisitics steadily declined Latin play a wcic weekly exercises, English 

cUiiing tho century TV hit gift, the most pow- writing probably was more eared for than 

Cl fill man of hia clay at Oambiidge, knew no would be iiifcircd from tlic absence of any lef- 

Gicek The Chaiicclloi', Leicester, complnined cronce to H Iliatoiy and geography Signified 

in 1852 that Greek was solcloin or never read tho history and geography of the ancient 

by it.i profesaoi at Oxford No single work in world. There is no ovidonce that either of 
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them wna taught on syaLcmatic liac.s We 
lioir much lea 3 of Plutarch in Engliflh llinn in 
Italian aclioola, Natural history conaiated 
of unciUical illuBtrciUona of tlio nUus'iong in 
tliQ classic poets to natural phonoincim. 
Matlicraatica wero cracliially ehinmatcd from 
tliQ curriculum of English grnmninr achoola 
as they were from the courses in arts in the 
uni voiai ties. Much attention given to 
Singing, whilst wilting and ciphering woro 
relegated to infciior echoola which confined 
their tcaoiiiiig to the vcrnaoulnr English 
eclitoia and printcis coiiLrilnitcd little to the 
supply of school texts, winch wcio, until tho 
Bcventconth century, almost entirely provided 
by the presses of Plan tin niid Gryphiiia, of 
Stephnnua, Martens, and Aldus. It la a aigiii- 
ficnnt fact that neither at Oxford nor at 
CMiihvidgG was the printing pie as at wark 
botweon 1530 and 1692. After 1580 license to 
publish wna the privilege of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
Outside the capital, Oxford and Cambridge 
nlono had authorized ni'Uitci’g. (See artiolcsj 
on the acparriLe Public Schoola of Eton, 
IIauhow, etc. , Fees ; FnisB Schools; Gil^mmah 
School; Lonuon Schools, etc ) 

Certain books call to be mciiLioncd hero ns 
concerued with the matter niid method of in- 
atrucLion. The Arte of ]lhdoriq^\tc by Tlioiima 
Wilson (1563), fiiend and diaciplo of Choke, 
well repays a rending inasmuch ns he treats 
rheloiic fiom the point of view of English 
and dors not overlook Ua application to teach- 
ing. It Contains inorcovci' soino thoroughly 
sound criticism of clnsaical writeia and is gen- 
erally far more soiiil and prnctieal than amdlar 
prodnctioiia of Italian and Froncli origin 
The Scholemaster of Hogcr Ascham (1570) is 
an appeal for ^ conaidopalian of the defecU 
which ho perceives in the luiinniiist cdiicnLion 
of hie time, lie wiitca pla sv. Bmccro Prot- 
estant Avith a strong national instinct If 
oung mon must travel let iliein go to Strass- 
iir^ or Frankfort, nob to Italy 
Richard Milicas ter (q,v ) wrote two works, 
The Posiiiotia and Tfie Elementcric (1681- 
1682), which arc the pioduct of hia cxpericnco 
aa a city sclioolinafetor Three points piin- 
cipally deinaiid attention; his nilvocacy of the 
training of teachers, his recognition that 
rigidly fiiimniiisb inatrucliou is not the prepara- 
tion Avliich an indnstrial community doinaiids, 
and the claim ho puts forward for vornnculav 
teaching. The mliuonco of 11 CorlegianOf ns 
Iransliitcd by Iloby (1601) j in developing an 
English coda of mnimcra is clscivlicio dealt 
with. The Qiieene Ehzabethes Achetdemy of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert (1572) presents a 
Behemo of tvanilng m which langnagcB, both 
medern and an cion t, iiiatlicmnlica, and laAv 
arc gioupcd with tcchincal and military cx- 
creisea to form an education more in touch 
than stereotyped humanistic instruction Avith 
aelual life. It lb an aiiLicipatiou of Milton's 


gQiicroiia dream. The works jnat inGuLioned 
along with The Oovernour of Sir Thomas Elyot 
arc one nnd all marked by a note of icality 
and of breadth of conception ivhicii distin- 
guish them favorably botli from the more 
pedantic trncla of siinilai purpose of German 
origin and much of the convontioiial rhetorio 
of fionio Italian writers on cducalionai doc- 
trine. W.ILW. 

ReferonceBr — 
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Blxkiiway, j. R, a f/isfiiru of Strciiiatiuru School, 
K(l., Ilimnicr, A„ nnd Adnitt, II. W (ahrowabiiry, 
1H0O.) 

DoiesoN. P. Dic/i(JMiiairtf de PidagoQie (Ftiria, 

1887, 1011) 

RuucKifAiiDT, J The Cii'ihzatifln o/ the Rci\aiiaaT\co m 
Jiafy. Traiifl. by fl. G. C. Middleiiiorc. (London, 
IbOS) 

Cambridge //ijfor// of Er\gl(<ih Liicrdinrc, Vol, HI, 
Clinp XIX: EnoUeh U nwer si hCB, ffcJioola and 
ficliorarshiT) Hi J5 b KVSlh. fJcnliiri/, loy W, 11, 
Woodward. (Cninlnldgc, JOUtJ) 

Cambridge Jl/odcni Ilialary, Vol ill : The Renaxa- 
Hdncc. WiO\ UiliUoetiuiUy. (.l^oudon, 1002 ) 
Cambridffo, ^ VnueraUu /)oci( 7 acn/fl relaling la the 
Umveraxfy and Cotlcgea of CamhrxdgCx (Cam- 
bridge, iHG2) 

CABTiaucwB, D }l Coriegiano Ed. Pr (Vcncssla, 
1528.) 

The IfooK of ihc Canrher . . . done into Engliah 
by i^ir Tbomiia Iloby, with introduction by Walter 
Ilalnlgh, (London, 1000 ) 

Ciiauplnnh, Pieiuib. Traits de rJtfJifcn/ioji do Cnr- 
diiiaf kS^dole/o i . • (raiiiut auec NoLc^ (PariB, 
1956.) 

CiinifliiE, n c. Js/icjijio Dd/cL (London, 1900 ) 
Clghval, L'Auns A. Lea Ecala do Cliortrca an Mogew 
Age dll F* ni£ XVP Ritcic (CUnrtrpfj, ISOfi ) 
College FhstoTiea, Oxford arid Cambridge, (London, 
1808) 

Cooi'Eii, C. n AMNo/fl of Capxbr[dgo, (Cambridgo, 
[ia42-lH0Jl. 10(19.) 

Cooi'Bii, C. II mid T. Alhciia Canfnliri'picnsM. 

(CftTnbndfle, IbBh-lHOt ) 

Db La Fuhmtb, Y Iltsioria de la a Ihnvcrsidadea, 
Colcgws, otf , En Eav(\!\a (Mndrid, l88'l, oLo). 
DuoiN. M. /fi'aforra de fa JW/oniici(ioii cxi /Ssjicipne. 
(PnriB, 1880) 

EiNsi'BiN, Lnwia. 77io Italian RcTitiisaanca m England, 
(New York, 1002.) 

Elyot, Hiu Titomab The RcKo riametl iho Ooeenicur, 
Ed., II. II S Crnft. (Loiujon, 1893.) 
rBtmhiiE. Gaston Eraamo, Elude ear jo Via el aea 
Onrj-Qpea. [Paria, ia74.) 
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FowtBn, T The Ilvstoru oj Corpus ChnsU College, 
wiLli hi) 1 9 of Hh memhpra, Oxfonl llistorical flo- 
cicty. Vol. XXV. (Osfnrtl. IBOa.) 

GbioETI, L. JohfiML JZfiiicHin, S£in Ltben -liiiff acuic 
WerLc (LcIpziR, IH7J.) 

Jlcnaisannce wrid //uHlamjrrnifs in Dciifac/Jand nnrf 
(Berlin, 1BB2.) 

Gbhini, J, 13 Cfh ScnUori P^dagogici Ilalyani, 

(Turin, IBOO.) 

Grant, flm Alexandeii The fytoru 0 / tho Unincrsiiy 
oj during Ihe Jirat ihreo hundred yearg, 

(Lontloii, IHBl) 

GraUX, Cir. if’BSiii swr Im Ong^nca Ju Panda gree do 
I* mscurinL; i^pisoefo dc VHtstoiro Acnc£idS4]n(;d 
dtA (effrea cii Eanaonc, Pihl do f'^coffl tka hauiea 
EliKica, Vol XLVI. (Parm, JHBO) 

Guenther, S, Qcachxckte dea imihewnatUchen C/n- 
fern di (« iTii deufjc^icn JI/iMcfalfcr (Dcrlin, 18B7) 
GAUhLiEun, 13 Iliitoira da CoUbgd do Oatenne, 

(PariB, IB7‘1 ) 

IlAnTFELDBii, Kahl ilfefancAr/tnniana Taedagoaxca 

(Loipzia, 1B02) 

P/iiffipp Mcianchihcji aia Pracccplor Oennaryiao, 
(IlerUn, 18B0.) 

Heine, Hudolp, J, L, Vtuca owaociMAffc ptidaga- 
Qmchen Schnjlcn . . . mif /^infciiunp (Lcinzic, 
IBBl.) 

Jbdb, n. C Tho Claitical Pcnausanco, Chap. XVr, 
in Lho Catnbridoo Modern Ilxsloru, Vol, I, with 
valuttblo liiteBoRTupby (CawbrWao, 1^02.) 

JoLY, A. aitr P SadaUi (Caon, 1050 ) 

ICEnn, JoiEN. Scollia}v Education, School ami Ur\\~ 
pcratly, from early limea to 1008 (CnmbnclHo, 
1010) 

ICiRPY, T P. Annalfl 0 / Winchester Coliego from its 
Foiiiidalion in the year 13E3r (Ojcford, lfl02 ) 
KNEfPEti, J, lV^mp/ichii |7 (Freiburg 1 , Brelsfliu, 
1002 .) 

JCdcKBf-iiAiiN', L, Johatuiea Slurm, Sfrasaburgs crater 
ScJiuireltor (Drrllu, 1H72 ) 

Lnacii, a. F Enghsh Schoata at tha i7r/oniiiifion, 
iSJiO-ldia, (London, IHOO.) 

A //wfori/ oy TVuic/icsfcr College (New York, 1690) 
Lui'tON, J. II, A Lijn of John Colei, D D, (London, 
10B7.) 

Mancini, Giuolamo Maui a. Vita di L Batixata 

Aihcrii (Floronco, IH82) 

Vi/n di Lorenaa Vafla, (Florence, 1BB2,) 

Monroe, Paul. iT/iomnj Plaller nrul the educational 
JicnajBsanco of tho XVIfh Crjifury. (New 
York, 1004 ) 

MonNEivEu, ICAnii. Johann von Balbcrg, (Heldel- 
borg, 1887 ) 

MuelTiEii, Johann. Vor- and frilh-re/ormatortachen 
Schulordnwiffen und Schidtcrirdoo m 
and Niukrldmgcher Syrachc (JiTChopau, 1895 ) 
MoLiiiNQEn, J, B. The UniverBiiy of Cambridge from 
the earhesi Timea io tho Royal InuincUoiiB of iB88^ 
Val II, To the Accession 0 / Glin'rlca tho Firat. 
(CtvmbTldto, 187a-l&fe^l.) 

Nameciie, a, j, Tl/^rrioirc &nr fa Ttecf fca OuvragcB do 
L. Ktrfia (nruaaelB, 1842.) 

NliVf), F La RenauBo-nco en Bclgiguc, (Druaaela, 
IBOO) 

Al^inoiro Brur fts Colkgc ffca Trow Languea A VUm- 
verBilS de Louvain (Brubacla. 1B50 ) 

Noliiag, P. db, Pilrcirquc el I Hvmaniarfio, (Paria, 
1B92.) 

Pabtor, LuDwia Oeachichtc der Pflpafc, Hand HI, 
FCnfcdimp. Vnlunblo Diblio(jrnphy. (Fmbure 
i. IlrelBj;n.u, IBOD) 

Pa-TTibon, Mark. iJsaaj/a iTha Eaiicnnea, Murct, 
Sculiocr ) fOtloril, IBSO.) 

PAuIiSKN, F. Ocachxchto dca gclcHrlen Untcrnchts a\if 
dm deutachen Sehulen, ole (Lcipfili', mOQ.) 

TAfi Gcrninn C/ 7 itiJcraificaaiid VmversUu Study, Eng, 
Iraiia , with piofnco by M E, SadTcr. (London, 
IHOO.) 

German ^ducafion. Past ami Prescnl, (Now York, 
lOOH) 

Pfbipfkii, Fuanz Hudolf Agrlcoln ^erapeum, Vol 
X, pp, 07-113, (Lcipziai 1040.) 

PuEOU, E, Afaturtn Cordicr (Montnuban, IBOO.) 


IlEniTrd, D Biuli Restaurateur dea Eludes greemte 
(Fans, laiG ) 

Rbiciilinq, D, Johannes MurmclUns. (Prcibunj! 1 
Drclagaii, IB 80.) 

Sarradini, il. La Sciiofa 0 gh Studi rfi Guori. 
Veronese (Cnlnma, IBOft,) 

Ln Vifttrfi Guanrio Feroiieae- (Genoa, 1801 ) 

5foria del Ci^cro mania mo c ih attre Qucahojii fefferar 
nefi' Eta della Rxnaacenza (Turin, J8BG ) 
Sanuyb, John Edwin IFanmrd Lccinrea on iha U 
iMFolo/ Learnino, (CnmbndEe, 1005.) 

A Ihstaru of Classical Scholarship Valiiabla Bi 
lloKraphy, (Cnmliridge, 1003, etc.) 
aAliOHAUNT, J Aiinala of \Y taiminaler School, fLo 
don, 18080 

GciiMiD, K A. Encyklop^dve dea geaamfnJcn Erzi 
huiipa-uml Unlerrichtsweacns. (GoLhm, 1B50-1B7£ 
Ocachichta dcr Erzichung ion An/ang bis auf unae 
Znt. (atultfinrt, 1884-1802.) 

SciiMiD, CiiAiiLEa La Fie et lea Tramux de Jc( 
SluriH. (Slra^aburg, 1855 ) 

BteuRV, W Annals of the King' a College of oiir Lo\ 
of Etonhestde TKinosor (London, 18DB.) 
Bymondb, j a iS/i.orl Hxalory oJ fAp Hena\asam 
(New York, 1604 ) 

T[Li(BY, AiiTiiun. Lifcmfuni of the French 72c no 1 
sance (Cnmbndfic, 1004.) 

TOoel, Hobumann, Jha pUdagogiachm Anachauujia > 
dea Eraamua in ihrer paycholagischen BegrUndun 
(Droadw, I60b.) 

TnnvoNATZ, Milos cii. Guidauma JJudSa De l‘I 
flfifufion d\i Prince, (Lcinzig, 1003 ) 

Treslino, T- V Vita ct merita R Agneofm (Gra 
ingcn, IfiSo.) 

Veil, rl Zum Gcdrtcbtniaa Johannes SLunna, Fe. 
chn/l dcs Protestaniiachcn OyinnaBiuina zu. Stroi 
huTQ, (Strasaburg, IBBB ) 

Victoria Jfiatoru of tho Couiifrtca of England Chu 
tere on Scfioofa by A. F. Leach and otliDra, 
proRTCaa. (London, 1002 ) 

VoidT, Q i)iG ]Yicdorbelebung dea kiassmhen AlU 

funw. (HeTlui, 1803.) 

Watson, FosTcn. Cordier. School J?fiuicip, Vol XI 
Tho Engliah Grammar Schoola to 1000, thoir Cum 
uliiw ftrid PraehcD, DlhlioEraphy. (Gambruk 
lODB) 

Tud^r Schoolboy Lt/c, the jyialoguea of Juan Li 
Fircfl (London, 1008 ) 

piVea and fAc iSonrtwsnncc £fJiicaflon. of JVome 
(London, ID12.) 

Wood. Anthony a. The History and Aiifiguih 
0 / f/ic Univcr&itu of Oa:/orJ Ed , J Qiitch (0 
ford, 1702.) 

Woodward, W II. XJcaiffcr(ua Erasmus conccrni 
ihc Aivt ard Method of Educahon- 
(Ciimbrulgo, 100 1 ) 

Fidonno da Feltrc and other Hitinanisl Educato, 
Iliblioer^ihy, (Cambridge, 1005 ) 

£|fi((/iea in TSdiecafion, l^OO-lGOO, (Cambridge, 1001 

RE N DXJ, AMBROISE-MARIE-MC 
DESTE (1778-1860). — French ceju^U 
Although practically nchnittocl to the 6cc 
Polytcchmque, ho woa forced to withdro 
on account of hia refuBal to take tho oa 
ngainsb tho royal family fcjiat Tvna required 1 
tho Diroctoiy lie waa thua out off fiom i 
academic honors. Fontaiica, with whom 
early came into contact, wna Jiis warm frioi 
and wna responsible for hia appointment 
general inapccLor under tho now Imp^ri 
University. From lliia time on ho waa t 
doiitly devoted to the causa of popular cduc 
fcion, and no little credit foi tlio cstablis 
jjioiit of tJio first primary norma] flcJiooJ 
France (Stineaburg. 1911) is duo to him, 
fact there was hardly a phase of public cd 
cation. 111 which he waa not vitally interest 
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RENNES, UNIVERSITY (JF 


IlEHiailUlI 


and whose coiuli lions hr did iioL «trivi‘ U) 
nmehorato lie was parliculnvly dev Died lo 
the cause of iiiatruclion foi the workinp; cluHrtCH, 
to the cxLoJisioii of Uiii ays to in of ijriinnry 
1101 innl acliools, and lo Uie oiRnni/alJoii of ft 
ayfllcm of lenl inapccLion. CJasacs for luliiUa, 
tcachera' coufcveiiccBj eclioolfl for girls, iiiul 
llie impiovGincnt of tcncliPi’H' niihiiirH, afc ono 
time or an oilier occiipiod liis nttonlioii 
Throughout it all he was a leihiiiiilahlc eliain- 
pmn of I ho iiulhovily uC the slalc iik viluriv- 
tioiml alTniis. Foi iiraiiy fifly years he de- 
voted his life to the ediicnlioiial jiiTvica of Uin 
state ns inomhcr of tlio imppiial jiiid loyal 
CDiincds of public cthicalioii, and dun hr tins 
liiUG nuiuerous woika issued fioui liia pen. 
Among the inoic importiml of these may be 
iiolecl' Qvelqiies observations mr I'ortJonmnGe 
royaje do 1815; Essai siii Vinslruclion pub- 
bijue el pnrhcubdrcincnt aio* riiisO uclmit pi i- 
iimrc; VUnivers\i6 tfe Eianrc ci na jiinsr/rV- 
lion disciphnairc , Cousuldiations sitr Ics ecolcff 
normaks (ItiSD), Code nmvcrsilairc. 

y. Yj y 

Roferenceg* — 

BnouAiiD, E. Art, iii Duimoii, Ptcfionnairo dc jfiflci’ 

lfoD\o 

IlwhDU, EuaHWK. M. Ainbroise Rendu et Wnivc/- 
6 it 6 (PnrJH, iHOi ) 

RENNES, UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE. — 
A iiiHveifiity oi'Raiiiisrd iiL the liin« of lliii 
f^oncrnl rnconstnictinn of ediinilioii iiiidor 
Napoleon 1 HOG- 1 80S Tho oniy faiudty for 
many ycarii was that of law, lu 183 S a fac- 
ulty of leLLna was added, followed two ycun 
Intel by a faculty of Hcience, Aledirul Jii- 
RtmclKJii had bren givni iit llniiic.s hiiu:u 
1800, when a Soci^td libi c il'f nsb uctmn mddicnlc 
was cstnbli.slied lo replace I ho old colleges of 
physicians and HiirReQim wlncli had been sup- 
pressed 111 1792 In 1820 tins acliool was iiL- 
t ached lo the Umversdy and in 180G obUinied 
Ua present title as 6cole do plcin f^rejrirc de 
il/^fffecoie ct ile Pharmacia The on roll merit 
in the Uiiivorsity in 1010-1911 wna 1573 
The Ecoh de -phin Exercico ile MMrcnio el dv 
Pharmnm at NaiUca (f MOO) is RcuciaUy 
legarded ns a branch of the Aciideniy of 
Rciiiic/? Its cniollineiit in 1911 was 3*17 

See FiiANCB, Education in. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, TROY, N.Y — Seo Tiicjiinical Edu- 
cation; RENflSEliAtm. 

RENWTCK, JAMES (1700^1803^ — GoU 
Icge professor and author of acieuen text- 
bo olis, was graduated from Colunibin. Cnilego 
h\ 1897, and inslvuelDr and professor in Lhii 
RpllcRe fiom 1812 to 1803 Author of Oid- 
lines of Philosophy ^ Elements of 

MfchdJncs, First Principles of Cheniisbij; 
First Principles of N«him/ Philosophy; Life 
of DeWiit C lint 0 IV, ivnd numerous a'cienUlvc 
pap era. W S M, 


REPETITION. — See Dhill; Foiimal Dib- 
cu'Unk; MEMimv. 

REPORT CARDS. — See REC’oimfl and 
Rk rojn s. 

REPORTS, PUBLISHED, Scu IlizcQuna 

AND IlKl'OllTH 

REPORTS, SCHOOL — ,Sec lUicuiina and 
llBvnin'ri. 

REPRESSION, - - *Sr e Lmiiiution 

REPRODUCTION LESSON. —See T kach- 
iNo, Typi;s i}h\ 

REPROOF — 'See Punisiimem^ and Re- 

WAIID.4, SnifHlD hlANAmniLST, 

RESEARCH, ENDOWMENT OF ^ 
iScieiitihe leMeareh an enndiiHteil with the 
fm’Jiifd Hliidy of ni guru ml hiiuuh'dgn is a prod- 
uel of the Ueuivi.mimn^ npivil ami rnlDllDcUml 
iiiLi‘ieslH. Thm new in tc rent llusl foniul oi- 
gain^iilioii 111 the ni\\y ,H*ieiihh(: aemleinicn 
mid HocieiieH, ninl lieie even yet it diulH iLh 
chief hoiiHU With the eiidownieiiL iif these 
iiciwlemieH and I he gifts Ui them of Hpecial 
fiiiidH begun the lll^tmy of eiiddWed icHeaioh; 
jiihI Hiuili insUtiitinnH of nil couiitiieH at llir 
pieieiit lime piriside for i‘fhi'iUT]j in its uidOHt 
imd mottl viuieil forms iiud lendei il hliihlo 
imd e (Tec Live In fuel Hie eiiefiuiugeiueiU of 
I'est^m ell ih tlie ehief fiiiielnni of mieli hoieiitjfic 
soeieliLH Thi.s aspecl of the Hiibjeol. is Li cuter] 
under Aemleiiues uiiil Srienlific Snciclirs. 
UeUiLed Lo LK(‘ ii‘Bemuh wmk of HCU'iiliiic 
socielie.s ih tluit done by Jireliieologjcal ao- 
cieLieo. (See Aireir koloov.) 

Tliemmond most iiiipoilaiil fmiii nf oiidowed 
iCHuaruh, imd iu (ienuuuy from Ihe liL'Riuiung 
and tJie United Slutea at the nieseiit tniir by 
far more iiiipoi taut Lliiiii the liiht, is ihc piu- 
vKinii for rehemcli by univeisUy eiidownionls 
Tins IS UHiudiy done ijy jneiins of fiUowblui^ 
or solioliusliipH, uiul this plmse of Che Hub|ocL 
i« trealcfl under tliefio (?ftpli(>iia nh well aa in 
the section oii resnnrch iii the article on 
A in one nil Uni ve rallies Fellows! ups and 

hcUidnrshi^va do not ueeessuvily vmheale an 
irilLTeHt in icseaicli, us ih true with I he his- 
toiieal fellow.Hliiii.H of the ohliT jOtigliKh iitn- 
veiHities Til general, in AiiicTieaiiaiid Kiiglisli 
univDisiiies Iho gri liter imrl of the icHeuvch 
work done ih frir the purpiHU of tituiiiug Htu- 
dents. Cl (T pun II linirersitie.M, however, look 
upon Iho ndvanceiiieiiL of tlie bounds of knowL 
edge liiroiigii l)ie J'(‘Heaieii winh of tiieir pro- 
fcRHois 0.4 one of Clieii idvieC fuuctionH, if uot 
the chief Ainoriciui arul J'JjiRliah imivriHitie.H 
ill rccenL tiiiios have come Lo eiriphiifiizo IhiH 
part of tlieir function, The rebonreh pro- 
fc^hor, nsidu from the I'^ngiibh uiuvciijily 
fellow, la rare. Dm lug the UaL few ycnifl, 
IflO 
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howcvci'i BoiiK* of funds \iavo bc'Oii 
iniulc to Ameinuin uiuvoihiLks for icsoarcli 
purpo.sos Mof>t of Llicse, lunvcvoi, iis with tlio 
Grniikor Rift foi iiivoaLiRalion of rancor, have 
bean fni piirposoa c ounce Led ivilU iiicdicftl 
cdiientieii 

Dull HR the pnnL ccnLiiiy, however, the cmlow- 
mciit of iesc|iii’ch on a ii(3w luisis Iiuh (IcvoloiJod. 
With the rise nf the inoclern HeieJitifin .spirU, 
and with Iho di.seovenes niid mventioiis of 
Lho iniiolctMUli oentury, the umviJi<lnin nnd 
loss ill loavhifX Ln clmuco oi Lo rtubsidiary 
clToits of men piinninly I'liRfiRed in olhei 
iiuiLLeis tliu exploniliou and (levi'lopiiiciiL 
of new ri(‘ldH t)f seienee niul soeial relulions, 
hecfiine idea i or and eleaicr to Llie iniiuls 
of many heiievoleiU men of wonltli, "Wliule 
commii 111 lies or Royernin(‘iiLa also 1) ceil me 
conviiieetl of lho need of in oinolhiR syaleiii' 
atio and in'olonRed losonrcli The result ih 
tlio iiiiiUipliealifm of enrknvinenls and siib- 
vciUions for tins pinpose in iirai'ly nil of 
tlio Ri'ciit nations of Llie OecidmiL Many of 
tiieae endowments aie pmiiiiiienL and of loyal 
iiiaRnificenee, olliers arc in llie natuic of eii- 
dowmonls for a liniiled period, oi for woik 
upon a ])artieiiiai problem whose HoluLion, 
or whose iimilations, at least, juc to be deter- 
mined. or tlio la L L it Hort is the gift of 
51,000,000 Lo tlio llookefi'llee CJommissioii for 
oraclicatioii of the liookwoini, the Mim to bo 
spread over a period of live yeais. The 
(h'oekoL endowment for eiincLM’ research htipii- 
iates LiiiiL llioiiieomo may be used for other ic- 
fleaiches if ii melliod of pieynitiiiR or siiecchH- 
fiilly liufiLniR ojiiieer Hliould bo discoveied 

It should bn noted Unit reiLniii objections 
uiRcd against earliei ondowmenls (sec Kndow- 
MUNTS, Til non V of) lose miieli of their 
cogency when raisod agiunaL endowment for re- 
search, cxperiincnlation, and piolongoil ub- 
aorvation, 'Wiiereii.s the motive of I he carliei 
givers was usually to eduealo tlic youth, to 
comfort or iieal oi iiisiiire iiidiviiluala, or to 
coiiaervG or extend aomo form of loligion or 
worship, — m a word, to poipctimtc existing 
organiantion, nicLliod, o)‘ singe of devclop- 
lUGiifc, — Lhccudowmoul of research is pi oiuptcd 
by a dcsiic to expand the Ijoiiiids of liiinian 
knowlcdgo, to foster such in sight into and 
iinrlcrstanchng of the foice.s of nature, .society, 
and tho Juiman spirit, tliat mankind generally, 
jatlici tJiaii the inihvidunl or the aiiiall and 
temporary group, shall l)c vai loiisly nnd on inu- 
la Lively bench Led The inaRnitudo and oiit- 
vcacU of re'icavchcH rclatuig, for example, to 
solar ciioi’gy. lo fuel economics, to Luborcnh).sia 
and venereal diseases, or to social organiza- 
tion and histoiy, all of winch aic alicady en- 
ilowcd, aro cvidcncoa of Lho constructive and 
coiiLribiitivc piiiiio.seH behind the newer cn- 
dowinonta for resoach 

TliG'30 ondowiUGiitH fall into five main gioups 
(1) pure bemnce; (2) applied acicnca — in- 
dustry, mcdiaiiie, etc., (3) history, politics. 


nrchjRology, nnd ethnology, (4) soriely, in- 
cl II (ling education; and (5) psychology, 
philosophy, and psychical phenomena Not 
all of n pniticiihu endowment is neecssarily 
confined to one of those classes, and not un- 
co min a illy lho ro, seal oh purpose J.s one of a 
group of alma fluggealed lo tho gi an Lees, to 
whom the foundation iahitnisLcd; foroxaiuple, 
the gift of Sir A. L Jones of Liverpool, 
aitionnlnig to JEr)00,000. might l)c used for the 
indnsUial eflucaLioii of iiogioes of tlio West 
Coast of Africa or for tropical disease icsoarch. 
Two methods of endowing icscaicb arc rec- 
ognized, The fihst is the outright gift of it 
capital sum of inoncy or property, almost in- 
variably by a single giver, or family , oi a 
a 11 Mill group of ftyiu pathetic associates, tu n 
apceially orgniii/cd boaid of trustees or di- 
icetois, with direction, s foi inaiiUaining a geii- 
crnl research iii a nominated held or along a 
piosciibod line The most noLiiblc Anicriean 
eudowineiU.s of this class are the Carnegie 
liisti till ion of ^VaaUlngton, D C (q.u.); the 
llockofellci Iiihlitutc (and hospital) for J\Iod- 
leal llescarch, with S8,2'10,000j the Crockei 
Ihidowmnnt for Cancer lleseiirch (through 
Coluinlua Uiuvoribity), with SGD3,000, the 
Filipps gift and Lho Fatten endowment, tlic 
hittor with an income of 510,000 por ycai, for 
tuhei ciilosLs rcseiirch; and .such gieat obacr- 
vatnrics ns llic Liek Oli.serviitoiy of the Uni- 
versity of California (5700,000), and lho 
Yrilces Olwervatoiy of tho Univci.sity of 
Chicago (about 3300,000) 

In liko mannoi laige cndowmontH have 
been cstnblislied in Em ope. Among these 
arc tho Jones bef|iiC8t, ah early montioiicrl, 
tho Prince Roland noiia])nrlc Fund for .scien- 
tific losGiiich, with an income of inoio tlian 
2.), 000 fi ; the ]3ciL hfcmoiial Fcllowshipfl foi 
Medical lloBeRich, ivitli a capital gift of 
£215,000; the Sorby Rcsciirch Fellowship of 
the Royal Society, with £15,000, and the 
Radium Iiifltitiitc of London, endowed, in 
ft cl (.li lion to build mgs, with £50,000 woith of 
radium, and aimiliir institute's at Paris, Vienna, 
and the University of Ilculcllicig Closely 
rcdalcd to the legular research endowment 
arc those which combine research with other 
obligations such as instruolion, philanthropy, 
and piojiagaiida. In this class belong tlir 
Russell Sage Foundation (c?t/), tho Canicgm 
Tiust for tho Univcisiticg of Scotland (£9,000 
and iipwnids of the income from £2,000,000, 
nnnnnily devoted to rcaoarch); Llie Carnegie 
Fouudiitiou fcji the AdvancciriGuL of Tcneli- 
iiig (qv), and tho Nobel Piizc ondowment of 
about $0,000,000, for awarding ainnml piizcs 
of fthoiil 510,000 each in hve fields, including 
jihy.iies, choinisLiy, and mcdiCinc and physi- 
ology. Department.^, clmirs, and fellowships 
ill laigc univorsitios in Euiope and tho United 
iStatc-s arc frequently so endowed or so ad- 
minis teied as to couatitiitc m the total a very 
large and significant endowment for research. 
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The Reconil fftTM of ondnwmeiU is Uial of 
fcho pulilic Rraiit or iippropruiMoii of iiii oii- 
nufLl sniii hy a local, ulato, or imliminl Roverii- 
incLit, Lo a lORiilar cdiicalionnl inBliLulion or 
lo a ajH'cial apoiicy, iiHunlly for Iho piosocii' 
Linn of Hiicli rasonrcli as iplaLpa to Llip hcnllli, 
resources, and indusLMrs of Llio political unil. 
TUcs(i Rrauts operalo pceciHcly as would fhr* 
income from a oapilal oiidowiiioul, they am 
commonly Um fonn of a coMmwinR appro- 
prinlion Lo an ohjecL lo which the community 
in commiLted by ils lepreseiiLaLivr.s; they ex^ 
press tlio dcsiro and will of the organized unit 
to aid rcsenrcli, just ns Llio bcriuesL or duiiAiioii 
expresses tho wish of the iiifliridual donor. Tho 
govcrninciil votes an aiiiuial revenue rather 
tl\ai\ a capvlal prant, becauaft the Rovenuuent 
lias a conliiiuiiiK, and not a pci iodic, cMflLmco 
iiTid p Diver Tho rcvrmin thus Ruarnnierd is 
frcfiiiouLly the oquiralcnt of the income from 
inillioiia of eiidowmoiit, In several not able 
infbtaiicr.s private ritizen.s havo Riven Rreab 
sums to the government foi icsenrchj for ex- 
ample, James Smithson who lu 182(1 Rftvn hi« 
estate to the United States foi “tho mcjcnsc 
and cUITusion of kuowledRC ftmoufi men.''* (See 
SMiTriaoNJAK Inrtitutk ) 

European governincnts havo long rceoRni?.od 
Llio propriety and ad van t ago of Rrantiiig Bub- 
voiUioiLS for widolv variant resoiireli enter- 
pii.SPs Sonin of tlicffo havo boon pniliriilar 
and teinporniy, likn Rrniila of Franco for acieii- 
titic refieuvcli m Afoiocco oi about Llio StiulU 
Pole, or like Iho Jlntish granl of X2(),000 for 
AiUarclie oxploialiuu*, oUiors are pcTmaweut 
and RGiiora], as tho annual prant.s by Parlia- 
monb Lo the Ibilisli Iloyai Hoeicty (about 
£ 20 , 000 ) in nid of scientific rosoareli and publi- 
cation, £50,000 fioin tlio Dovelopmont Graiit 
foi aKi’icultural icBcaioU; ami tho French 
subventions for like purposes to the came dea 
I’ec/ici c/ics sciciitiTlijUEB ami to tho otisciunloire 
(Vnsb'ojwunc ])hysigue (ahoiib 100,000 fr ) 

In the Hinted Slates both tho Feilcrnl and Ibo 
Slate Rover 11 men Is are practically comniiLted 
Lo ^ai'gc schemes of ponnnnonfc support of re- 
goaicli tliroiiRh annual or hionmal anpropria- 
tions of million.H of dollars, In eacli of tho 
forty-eight SUitea and thren Teiritoi'ica arc 
Agricultural Experiment Stations niaintniiied 
caiqxsvatively by the State and the UinUd 
Stales, from the latter each State receives 
imder the Ads of CongrcHs of 18S7 and 1000 
530,000 iiiiTiunlly. At IcasL oiio half of tho 
total an mini 81, MS, 000 imiat bo devoted to 
roHoaicli accorcliiiR to plans approved by tho 
Office of ExpcrimoiiL SLatioiia in the Depart- 
uieuL of ARi’icultura. Tho StiiLcfl appropriaLci 
about lialf as much ni the Fodnnil G over nine lU 
for these Stations, but pvobaidy a amalliT 
proportion goes lo rcsearoli, thoiigli eortain 
States havo special research aRoncios, c,g. tho 
IiiiLitutn of Animal Niitiition, of Ponnaylvnnlft. 

Tho United States cniiics on great rcaoarch 
enterprises m connection with the work of 


cor Lain luiroaus. Especially uotoASorthy avo 
the IhircaiiH of StnndnrdN, (lIioiriiHlry, Plant 
Indualvy, Amnijd ImUihtry, and American 
EtliiioloRy, aiul llio Public Ileal th Service, for 
w'hoHe Hupport, for admiiiiHlrativo and roiilnio 
piirpoHP.s us well as fur icsoarrli, anniinl appro- 
priations of more than SUCOlljOlJll are made. 

IC C. 11 

>So0 National Oovkwnmknt and Eduua- 

TIUN. 

lloforoncoB — 

riuit AVrnrr Kahtfifik’i (firrat nrllfiln, 1012) 

Nature, VoIh LXXVin-LXXXVllI. 
lianport /a\i au jVnrri dc h ConimiBiion des F^names. 
(KrAMPO. IfllU) 

BiimmATU'H of Ar*|iniiiri(Uirjiin Ijy Uin United ainlca 
and Bliktp (■oviTiitiU'iilH 

Year flRpltB !>/ Jhr f’arnryic- Jiialiluhon d/ IVqjfnTjclon, 
1002-1011. 

HESPIRATION — Sec UnBATiriNo ExEjn- 

CIUKH 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES — Sec Caour, 
GnuT£, TiniBiicuijfiHiH, 

RESPONSIONS — The cutnvnco CKaminn- 
Lion or “ Smalla ” aL Oxford University^, All 
cniididatoB inuHb HnLiHfy Lho o\amiiior» in tlio 
" stated subjects " whirli iiiclmlc: niithmcticj 
olomciitary algobrn (Kiiiiplo cfiiiatioTiH) ar tho 
eloinonts of Rooniclry (practically Euclltl, Ilka. 

Grcdk and Eatiii Rrniiiinnrj Lulin 
Pi'osQ CoinpoHitiou; either uupiapaied traua- 
lation from (ireok and Latin or LraiiHlaLiaiis of 
pamRPH flow prepanHl buokH» proviously pre- 
scubod (coveiniR UHiially Homer, Eiiripiclca. 
Plato Xenopiion, Cicsar, Cheorg, Horace, aiul 
Vergil) For llioho candidatea wlio desire 
cxoniptiou fioin tho ohiHSical fmrt of tho First 
Public Exiiniinntioii there is an exa mi nation in 
" Additional Subjneta iimhnliiig: (I) portion 
of ft. prcBcubed Greek or Latiu, French, Gor- 
man, or Italian liiHloncnl or pliiloaophical 
author) (2) a porliun of Bacon' a Noi;um 
Orffaiiiiin,‘ (3) tho Elomonls of Logic, deduc- 
tivo and in duo live A largo niimbor of 
equivalentg and exemptions from tlio HcBpon- 
siona la provided Special fliib.ititiitos are al- 
io worl for Olio Utah in placQ of Gicek and Latin, 
Sco Oxford, Univbuhity of. 

RESTAUT, PIERRE (lCOfl-1704). “French 
gram man an Destined for holy ordern, iio 

iatcr Lurnod Ids niton tion to Lho law, wlncli 
ho oiilorcd in 1740 Ho m heat known Lo iho 
ediicntioiial avo rid IhrouRli hifi iVfncijics 
7aiiJ5 et ramonnh do la graiamaiyc ffaj\^mse 
(fiucc dcs olisciua^unis .iin t'orOiof/rap/iic, lea 
acciiitia, la pondualtont la pionanciaiion, ct «u 
dca liolcs do In ycm/ianfion. /r«n 5 ni,sc), 
1730, tho firHfc lenlly elonmnlary grammatical 
treatiso in tho Fionch langiingo This om- 
bodiod many of tho ideaH of Ilollin ((?.«,) n.nd 
remained the standard text for tlirca cjiiartcra 
of a confcury. Duiing Ida I if o tlda went through 
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nino editions, niul appealed last at Lyons in 
1817. Other Avcll-known and succesHful books 
woro. Ahrdgd dc la g}amvunre fian^aiac (1732) 
and La vjaie mWiodo 'liottr enscigncr A lire 
(1750). V. E E. 

Reference — 

RillBflOii, JUic^ion/inirc de pfidagorjic (Pnrm, 1011) 

RETARDATION — A alpwr.s.'j in mental and 
motor activUips; n conrlillon found in many 
forma of insanity, but in a certain foim sup- 
poaod to Ijo cliariictoriatic of tiio dopro.saion 
BtftKo of manic- depicHbi VO inaanity, fioo Cm- 
cuLAii Inbanitv; DKMnNTiA riincox, Melan- 
cholia; NEUlUhTUENIA, P»YCI I asthenia; 
Special Classes, S, I. E 

RETARDATION AND ELIMINATION OF 
PUPILS — One menamo of the succesa of a 
aystoia of free public education is found in tlio 
iminbei of vears of achoolinp, or amount of 
work dono by those who attend I ho schools, 
In a well-organized school ays lorn progress 
from grade to grade hUouUI bo regularly nehieved 
by nearly all tho pupils, by virtue of the fact 
that tlio couiacs of study and class organiza- 
tion provided Iliac G childien in groups nc cord- 
ing to their ability, niitl give them such iiibtriic- 
tion ns they aro capable of maatcring during the 
period nsBignod for a given grade That oiir 
flchoola ha VO not achieved this perfection of 
01 gam Si a tiQ 11 is indicated by tho atiulics which 
liavo been made in the fickl of ictardnlion and 
elimination 

Tho moat satisfacLory data upon which to 
base a abudy of either retardation or cllmiim- 
tioii ia a cumulative roconl of tho school his- 
toiy of each pupil involved in the study Such 
oumiilaLivo iocouIh liavo unforLunatoly only 
recently benn iiiLro<luccd in oui city school ays- 
toma, and liavo not been available lu su/Ticicnt 
numbcia to fui nish the data necessary for many 
of tho most signilicaiiL studies nlieady inndo in 
this Oeld. In tho abscnco of these specific 
data wibh regard to pi ogress, scholaiahip, age, 
and the like, investigations have been made 
based upon ago and grade data from our public 
Bchool systems Fiom such a table one can 
dotermiiio, by reading tho total of the ages, tho 
age at which childien leave school, From 
three of the more important atudiea that have 
bocn made, tho following diagram, indicating 
oliminaLioii, was pieparcd by the writer, aiul 
appeara in tho Bidlchn of the United Btatea 
Bureau of Education 

It will be noted that elimination has become 
a considoiabln fnetoi' by the time the foiirlh 
year of tliocloineiilary school courao la reached, 
and that ohililrcn^ continue to be chniiiiaLetl 
from our schools in large numbers and with 
remarkable rcEiilai’ity from that time on. By 
the time tho eighth year of tho elemental y 
school course la reached, we may expect to 
find only about dO per cent of those who cn- 
teicd school seven years previously In tho 


diagram given below the calculations aic 
bn^cd upon eatiinates of tho nuinbcr begiimiiig, 
calculated on u different basis for each of the 
cuivca, It la significant, hownver, that the 
general tendency is found to br the same by 
each of the separate invealigators, the chief 
dilfciciico, which oceuia in tho grades four to 
seven, beiiiE accounted for by allowancca made 
for^ retardation by Tiioindike and Stray or 
which do not appear in the Ayroa calculations. 



Our system of piiblio aohoola retains moat of 
tho ohildi'cii who enter them until they arc 
cloven 01 -twelve yeara of ago There is a no- 
ticeable dropping out, if one reads Iho tables 
of ages at eleven yeara of ago. About one 
liaJf of tho pupils have dropped out by the 
lime they arc fourlccn years of age, and ap- 
pioximatoly live sixths by tho timo they arc 
sixteen veara of age. If oiio were to correct the 
table of agea foi tho growth of population, 
death, the transfer of pupils from public to 
piLvatG aclioola, these estimates of elimination 
would bo slightly dcci eased. Fiom tho stand- 
point of the amount of education secured by cliil- 
di on who attend our schools, it is safe to say that 
approximately 90 pci cant of them linvc dono 
the work indicated by being found in tho 
fourth grade, 80 per cent of them reached 
tho fifth gindc, 70 per cent the sixth giarlo, 
55 per cent the seventh grade, 40 per 
cent the eighth gi ado, 35 per cent the firab 
year of high school, 25 per cent the sccoiid 
year of high school, 17 per cent the third 
year of high achool, and 14 poi cent the 
fourth year of high achool Of couiao theso 
cs Lima tea of tho amount of education re- 
ceived, or of the ago at which childieii leave 
achool, viiry tromcndoiialy ainong tho eov- 
cral hundred school systoma of tho coun- 
try There arc school systema which keep 
practically all of their childroii until they are 
foiiitecu yeara of ago, and who lotain tho 
majority of them through the high school 
caurso, Thcie aic other cominiimtics which, 
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bccaiigo of the lack of a compiiKsory prliieation 
laWj or oil account of its inadequate ouforcc- 
ment, show a coiiaidDrablo falling olT by thn 
time childroii arc ton years of age, and an cx- 
Lremoly flmnll pcreenlnRc of clnUheu beyond 
tliQ seven Lh grade of tlic olpiiiontnry school 
coiirao The figures which are given above 
arc the Tncclinii ngurcs for the flchool flysLoms 
winch have been studied , that is, half of the 
Bcliool systems would show a somewhat irioro 
favorablo condilioiii while half of them would 
be distinctly in fori or with respect to tho length 
of school life or the grade of work accoinphslicid 
by tho children wlio attend the 8cliQol!!i 
The problem of rclardatioii may ho ap- 
proached oilher from the standpoiiiL of the ago 
of children in a given grade, or from a considera- 
tion of the number of years it has taken these 
piipds to reach the grade in which they aio 
found. Stiictly speaking, a pupil is to be con- 
flidcicd retarded only when he has repeated 
one or moic grndo.s of school work On the 
other hand, the comnoaition of any giadc la 
apt to eon.si.sb of children of various ages, the 
extremes often ropieSjCiiling ii dilTerpiioe of 
fioiu four to SIX yeaia Tins feature prosciits 
a probltsm to both the teacher aiul admiuialia- 
livo officer which is none tho less difliciill by 
virtue of the fnut that some of iho over-ngn 
children may not have actually ropeated in the 
grades tluough which they have pfiaacd, Dc- 
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filling normal ago for tho first giado ns from 
SIX to eight ycais, for the second gin.de seven 
to nine yeara, for the tliird grade eight to ten 
years, and so on, there will bo found in any 
grade a few ehildren who are by this standard 
below normal iig{‘, more ivlio arci of normal age 
foi their grades, and a eonsiderablo iiuinbrr 
who me above noi'inal age (If those who aie 
abovo 1101 inni age then; is nn occasional child 
wilt) has onleied I rife, and who has netiinlly 
made rapitl progress in the gratle.s ah (indy 
passed. There aro so inn children wlio, bo- 
cause of late entraiieo, ai)))eiir as over age oven 
lliough their inogie.vs Lhimigh the srliool has 
heon 1101 ninl. 1^3" far the majority of ehildieii 
who arc over ngn aie Lliose wlio have ticLunlly 
iiiado slow pi ogress , tliai is, repeated ono or 
more of the gi‘n(le.s through wliicli they Imvc 
passed. It is safe to ns.Muiiic that 70 per 
cent, at least, of all of those who aie considGicd 
icjtardod on the ba.sis of being over ngc, arc 
actually ic Larded if inea.siiml by the progreas 
standard. Renuunberiiig that tlin percoutago 
of ell lid I on ovci ago must iio corrected, if ivo 
would know the acLiial ainoiniL of retardalioii 
ns incnsiiied hy Llio pi'ogn*sH Hlniidarfl, llio fol- 
lowing pereentages, ivhieli are the median 
percentages derived fioni a study of 310 
cities of varying .sii5e in nil flections of the 
United Stales, give so me i<loa of tlic aniourit 
of ralLU'dallou to be found iu our HciiouU. 
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There arc cities which show as little ns 8 
ov 10 pev cent of their pupils over age, while 
at the other oxtiome mu found cities ivith as 
many na 70 por cent of all of the cliilclrcn 
over ago It is interesting to note that in tho 
beat eitiea girls show a amallcY percentage 
over age than boya, and that in llio cities mak- 
ing llic pool cat showing the same tendency la 
present 

Tho study of retardation must take account 
not siinidy of the amount of lepeating or of 
over age throughout the school, biit must also 
consider Llio rclativo difliciilty of tho gnide.a 
as measured by the perconUige of ropoLiLioii 
found 111 each Dr Ulan, in his study of tho 
lucidciicG of Uctardatioiif found that of thoao 
now in tlic eighth giadc, n larger percentagG 
repealed ni the fifth than in Ibo fourth, a 
larger porcenLage in the .sixth Lhau in tho fifth, 
ft Inigci percentage in tlic seven Lh than in the 


sixth, wdiilo 111 tlio eighth giadc there were 
fewer vepnlrlioiiH than rn the seventh. From 
this and otlior data baeod upon enmulatlvc 
records of tho jnipils studied, ho argued cor- 
rectly that the grades from the fourth to tlio 
fciOYcnth mclu'iivo arc inovensmgly more dif- 
ficult, The small iiumbLM' of rcpcliLjoiis in tho 
eighth grado i.s due to the fact that thero 
is a inarltcd London cy Lo graduate pupils who 
have once rcaciied tho iafit grade of U\o olo- 
montary school 

111 the table given abovo^ thn niniiboi' of 
children who aro under age is also iiidicatcdr 
Ills a romarkablo fact that legardloHs of ail 
of our cliaciibHion fioncorning flexible grading, 
there aro comparatively few children who make 
inoro than normal progress A uniform couisc 
of study adjusted to meet the needa of fcho 
middlo group ought to pci ini t as many chil- 
dren to make rapid progiesa ns make slow prog- 
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rcaa Sucli a condition of nffnira was aotually 
found in a study mado by Dr ICoyca of the 
Ihstonca o/ School Children m a New Eng- 
land Cily, in which more than iisunl attention 
Wflfl paid to the problem of grading and prov 
motion I It has soino times been argued that 
eineo few chiLdicn make rapid pi ogress, it 
follows that our ooursca of study aro adjusted 
to tiiG brighter children. This seems doubtfiih 
111 all probability, tlio reason foi a lack of 
rapid progress upon the pnit of bright Qliildrcii 
has hcen found in the inflexibility of our systoin 
of giading and promotion, and in the feeling 
Common among tcaohcia and supervisors that 
normal pi ogress la entirely antiefactory In- 
deed, capable ahlldicn often pass througli the 
Several grades of our schools without ever 
being put in a position where they are lequircd 
to do then beat work 

Retardation is due to n variety of causes, 
lllncfla extonding over a long period, moving 
from one district to another, or from one cily 
to aiiothci, backwardness oi mental dcflciency, 
fcholack of a school courso ndjuabed to the iicccIb 
of varying abilities, nil contribute their quota 
to the sum total of retardation. Those who 
aic retarded are, of course, more likely to be 
eliminated than are those who succcod with 
ilicir school woik, so that n lack of adjustment 
to the needs of children of vaiying abilities re- 
sults not simply in icpcating, but also m early 
elimination from oui Bcliools, 

Tlie study of the problem of elimination and 
retardation has cinpJinsi/cd the necessity for 
modifying our curricula. A single cujnonlujn 
leading from the fust grade of the elomciitnry 
flciioolatrajglit thiougii to the colfcgo or univor- 
Bity IS nmnifcally not satisfactory IF our 
flchoola are to serve the purpose for which they 
are catabbslied. they must take nccoimt of blio 
facts of indiviuunl din'eroncea in interests and 
in nbilitioa, Clnaaos for those who aic back- 
ward, mentally (leficiont, oi physically deficient, 
arc already being organized throughout the 
United States In New Jersey a recent law 
provides that all chiUlien who arc tliicc or 
more years over age are to be placed ii\ special 
Glasses having not more than fifteen pupils 
The key to the situation would accm to be 
found in the oiganization of courses of study 
with a minimum of achievement demanded 
of all, with dcfliiilc provision for additional 
work upon the part of those who aic of averngo 
abdUy, together with special cirisscs and spceial 
Hchoola, cape 01 ally in the upper grades of the 
olcmontary sohnol, for imusually capable chil- 
dren It lias been suggested that ilio school 
coiima beyond the sixth year ho divided 
into tbrec_ pavta, — one division leading to 
the tradiLionnl higli school comae, another 
to the high school commereial course, and a 
third in preparation for mduslrial oi tmcle 
education Whether or not the division 
Gomes at the end of the sixth year, it will 
be necegsaiy at some place in our school course 


to pi 0 vide for a differentiation which will make 
passible a much greater variety of educational 
opportunity than is at present found in most 
Cities in the United States The ideal of educa- 
tion in n democracy wdl bo realized when it is 
possible for oaoh ahild to work to the maximum 
of his capacity throughout hia soliool couiao, 
and to Bccuro during thoao years devoted to 
school capacity that braining which will best 
fit him for hia life's work. Q* D, S, 

See Si*BciAii OLAasES, SupunNoiiMAL CiriL- 
DREN IN THE SciTOOLS. 

S^eferencea — 

AynBSi L P Laggards in Oiir SiADoffl, o of Re^ 
(ardalion and Ehmmalion in Citi/ Byatema, (Now 
York, 1000.) 

Bc.an, L. B. Special Study of the Tnadenca of Rciarda- 
hnn, (New York, 1011 ) 

Keyes, C II Progreu through the Oradea of C\ty 
SchooU A Study of Acceterahon and Arr^t, 
(New York. 1011 ) 

STnwBn, G. D, Aqc and Grade Cemus of Schooh and 
Colleges, a Sluay of Retardation and Ehniinotion, 
(QibhojiiAphy ) iJullc/in A^o. 5, IJ. 3 Dur. Eduo 
(Wnahlnglon, 1011 ) 

Thorndike, E L, Ehminalion of Pu-pih Itouv SchooL 
JJirl/cfui No JifU S. Hur. Eduo, (WaBlunglDD, 
1011.) 

Yan StcKiiB, J IT., WiTMEii, L , nucl AvnoB, L. P Pro- 
Disioria for Exceptional Children irv Pnblxo SchoalB 
BttUclifi No 14, tl, S Dur. Educ. (Waahineton, 
1011) 

RETENTION. — That phase of the memory 
piocess which is involved in holding the earlier 
experience either in the nervous atructiire, 01 in 
a cona cions predisposition ready for revival or 
rocoUcotion and Tocognitioii, Retention is a 
pliysiological process and undoubtedly depends 
upon the general property of organic matter, 
wliicit is deaci'ibcd under the term "organic 
momory" or under the gcneial term "habit." 
In general, any physiological structure which 
has been affected by external atimulation, or 
has performed an act, will be so modified in its 
Btructuro that at a later stage it will tend to 
return to the condition into which it was 
brought through tho Btiniulatioii or action 

C H. ^ 

See Mbmoeyj Recollection] Recogni- 
tion. 

RETINA. — See Eye; Neuvoua System, 

RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS. — Sec 
Pension System for Teacuers; Tenuhb, 

PEfiftrANENCY OP, 

REUCHLIN (CAPNIO), JOHANN (1463- 
1622). — German iiiimamat, boin at Pforzheim 
and tlici'o educated Possessing a good voice, 
lie became attfloliGd to the court of the Mar- 
gravo of Baden, who sent Rouchlin in chnrpo 
of one of hia sons to the Univeisity of Pans, 
llere Rouchlin studied Greek and probably 
Hebrew Ho later went to Basel, continued 
his Greek atudiea, and published (1476-1476) 
a Latin dictionary {Vocabidanus Bnviloquus), 
Rouchlin acoepted the pronunciation of Greek 
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as he Jcarnctl iL from Iuh native Cirerk toaeh[*r.s 
and in defense of the so-called llouchlnuan 
(as opposed Lo tlio Ernsinian) pro lumcui lion 
ho wrote the Dialogus dc recta Laiini (htvciquG 
ScTmoms ProKHniiahonc (U^)I9) IIo again le- 
lurncd to France and Bin died liiw nt OrlnuiH and 
Poilloifl. In i'lfll lie taught nt Tubingcii and 
was recommcjulcd aa iiitei protci to lilunliard 
of WtirttcinbeiR, with wiiom he wont to Italy 
and Llnjio mndo the nccpiuiiiUinco of momiioi.i 
of ilio Mediecan Academy at Eloieiicc.^ For 
flcvoial ycarfl ho continued in the uorviee of 
Ebei’haid. In 1400 he was nRain in Italy and 
met Pico dolla Mirandolii, whoso CabbaliHtic 
doctrines ho adopted and cinliodied in Llio 
mystical De Verbo Minjrcn (1494) ami Dc 
AtIc Cahbahstica (1517) In 1192 he was sent 
to the court of Frcdciiok III at Linz, whero ho 
fitiidicd Hebrew uiulei a Jow, Jacob hen Jehicl 
Loans, the Linpoioi’s pliyaiciim On the 
dcatli of Ebcrhai’fl, he wim iiiviLpd in M90 to 
Ilcidelhoi'g by Dnlbeig and became the center 
of Gieck studios Lhei’e. In 1408 Ins was agiiiii 
in Homo and pursued Ids Ihdnew studies 
Ho k next found in the cinployiiienb ol Lho 
8iiabian League (71602) 

Ileucliliirs SCI vices tu the development of 
scholai'Hliip Lie mniiily in the introdiicLion and 
spread of lie brew nn one of tho learned Longiirfl, 
albUough his contributions iu Greek were not 
inconsidciable In 1500 he puhlislied Lho 
/iiidimenfa //cfirtifco: Lingmn^ a lexicon and 
grammar to soivo as an iiitrodiicUon lo tho 
Htucly of the Holy Scrip tuiea For ten yoais 
following bin refusal lo assist John PfelTerkoi'n. 
a convOvLecl Jew, in his plan to deilroy all 
Hebrew bookR but Llie Old Test am on I (1500), 
he way cmbi oiled in controversies witli Pfef- 
ferkoin and Ins Riipporlcrs, the Domiiucaiis 
and other rcaclinimncs at (Cologne and else- 
whoi'o The result of the liligatioii, throuKh 
the SCI vices of Uliich von llutlcn and Franz 
von iSickingen, was fortunately favoiahle to 
ricuclilin. Tho whole incident ih made iiole- 
wnrtliy liy the rallying of the lenders in tlio 
huinaiiialic movement to the side of Rouclilm 
and tho publication of tlicLVj'sfo/oj Ofisciironuu 
FiroM/wi iq.v) Ilcuchhu, like Eiaamus, by 
his appeal to original fiources played an im- 
portant, if involuntary, part in promoting the 
Ilcforination 

After the victory ovei Ins oneinics in 1519, 
Roiichlin re tired for a tune from public life, 
but 111 Lho last two years of his life ho IccLuipd 
again at Ingolstadt and TUbiugeii Tollcuch- 
1 Ill's inLcicsL and nfTeclion the next geiioialion 
l)iol)fil)ly owed tho success of Ins giaml-nophcw 
Molaiic lit lion Uiv), whom lie advised to etudy 
cit WilLenborg 

Roforancos — 

EAnNATiD, It Ajneriean Journal of Jl^ducation.VfA, V. 
l»p 07-73 

OEiuun, L JfjftoiiTt JJrifc/ifm, scui Leben loitl acme 
IVcrtc (Lnipzig, 1K71 ) 

Ilinacii, a A Joham lieuchlin, tfie Father o/ the Study 


of Ihhnw nrpiopiff fViriifinnj In ffaians 
110-100, (IjOTidim, 11)01 ) ' 

Htiuuhh, IJ I* UIrtfh toil IluUcn, Am Li/s 
Tdjicji (Lujpzig, 1805, London, 1^74.) 
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REUNION. — Sec Fuencii Colonieb, Edu- 
cation IN. 


REUSS AELTERER LINIE, PRINCIPAL- 
ITY OF, EDUCATION IN. -See Geiiman 
Emi'iiie, Education in. 


REUSS JUNGERER LINIE, PRINCIPAL- 
ITY OF, EDUCATION IN, — Sec Gehman 
EMriiiK, EnucATfON in. 


REVENUE. — Heo Taxation. 


REVERIE — See Imaciinationj Memohy. 
REVERSION — Sec Atavism. 


REVIEW — A elnHsrooiii exercise devised 
to Hurvey the facta and principlea picviously 
learned by ohHerviUioii, dwoussioii, leading, 
etc., IS a leview. IL ih literally a rc-viowing 
of nlicndy ne(|iiired knowledge in n clctnilcd 
and coni]ileLely eoniieclcd way, so ns to relate 
lho iLciiiH and cinjduisizc Urn more important 
of Llieiii ft is a Hiiinniaiy in which vniioua 
Lrullift inteiJHivclv Htudied aie m'oii na pnrtH of 
nil oi’Raiii/cd whole, aeeiuately rcliilcd and 
well ugified Tlio in view may bo oigaiiized 
iiy either of two eoii.spi(iuouH methods: (I) 
TliroiigU tho ('oiiHlrurUoii of a Lopicnl oullniQ 
wlucli gives a final Ingieal view of lho field, or 
(2) till ouch poi forming a oniicroto task involv- 
ing the Knowledge acijiiirod, winch gives nn 
arimigempiil of facts and pniiciplea in their 
liractusal giouping and flocpionce. Every ic- 
viow not only gives a new view of ground 
covered. iL teudn to toflt ]iievioiiH acquisitions 
and Lo (ix iiiiiiorlaiit Liutlis nnd their relation- 
ships. n. 8 

Sec Tba(']un(i, Types of; Study. 

REVIEWS, EDUCATIONAL. — Sec Edu- 
cational JOUllNALK, Jouhnals and JoUJl- 
NALiHM, Educational. 


REVISED CODE. — See England, Edu- 
cation IK, Lowi:, IloiiisiiT. 


REVIVAL — See, Mkmoiiy 


REVIVALS OF LEARNING, EARLY — 
Tho iiiTogalioii of the term llenaiflHaiicc (ij e ) 
lo thn clii.sHK'nl ii wakening of Llin firteonth 
ceil bury mid the ehiiraeloiT/,alioii of tho Middle 
nfl tlio Dark Ages for a long lime tended to 
ohacuio the rucL Llint kuirning and let tors 
lloiii'Lshod m the Muhllo Agcn at cliiTovnnt pe- 
riod.!, nl though the chninctiU’iHticg wore not al- 
ways Llui Hanic It may almost bo sob uj) ns a 
tliosia Lliftt rovival.H of learning nearly nlways 
coincided with peiioda of older, and that 
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periods of cliaordci weidiiiiimcal to Uio studios. 
Such rcvivnls uf Icarninf; took plnco early in 
Ireland {q.v ), passed over to England (Nor- 
thumbrnOi iviLli lledc (q,\i) rva ila chief icpre- 
scnLntivc. To aome extent tliorc was n ic- 
vival under Alfred llic Oietit {q t;.) On the 
continent, of couvae, the lieat known period is 
tJjat of CJLnrlciiinRJiD nnd A leu in {qq.i ? ), of 
the Inbtcr'a disciples, Einhaid and llabauua 
Maunia (<^5 i; )j nnd tlicir pupils Fiom Uio 
cJcventJi cen tuiy tlie reform of the fiioriaijtei'ics, 
the revival m architect uro (Gothic and Itonian- 
ceqno) and mb, Iho rediscovery of AiiatoLlc, iho 
continued interest in Plato, the study of the 
seven lihernl arts, the Rioafc scholastics Aqiii- 
nna, Albcrtua Magnus, Roger Baron, Abelard, 
the Arabic infIucnco.s in medicine and phi- 
losopliy, the activity shown by Lranslcitors, Uic 
patronage of Emperor, kings, and other xulora 
(Alfonso Xj Frederick II, Charles of Anjoil, 
etc), the rise of the iinivorBities, the growing 
wcaltli of Ilahan cities, the archifcoctiiro anil 
art of the poiiod, the woik of Dnnto and Pe- 
trarch, — all those arc connecting linltii between 
the 00 -c ailed Dark Ages and the Renaissance. 
InLollectual activity was contiiuiouH; a differ- 
ence of emphasis of content and oiitloolr niailc 
the distinction between the early rcvivnls and 
blio Ronaissanco. 

REYHER, ANDREAS (1001-1673). — A 
German schoolman, was born at Ileinrichs, a 
village ill fclio county of IlrjnicbDrg-, Franconia, 
and studied at the University of Leipzig, where 
he received bho inns tor's degree lie wfta 
rector of the gymnasium in iSchlcii.siiigcin then 
of that of LUnoburg, and rmally, fioiu 1042 un- 
til his death, rector of the gymnasium of Sach- 
sen-Got ha, under the duke Einab the Pious 
(q.v,). By his dircolicm ho issued the famous 
Gotha SchitlmcihoduB (1612), n most remar k- 
abio oourae of _ study for oloinoiitary schools, 
based on the principlGs of Gomenlua and Rathe 
(qq.)).). Instruction in the elementary schools 
was to include not only religion, reading, 
writing, QTAthmctic, and singing, bub also the 
"Jcnowlcdge of somo useful things," by which 
was meant acquaiiitanco with natuial phenom- 
ena, plants, and animals, as well aa some home 
geography, mens ii ration, and even elementary 
oivica Rcyhor is the author of a number of 
textbooks on gianiinai, logic, and rheboiic; his 
Latin and German ThesanrMs went thiough 
acvcrnl editions, tho last one dating ns late as 
1733. F, M. 

iSce Gotha, School Rbform in 

ItelorancBB: — 

IlAJlNVinD, II, Arnericart Journal of Eihtealionf VoL 
XX. 

Jociinn's AllgcmEUiM Pclehrtcn Lexicon 

aoo also tha llGfi>ranccfl under EnNST I, the Pious 

REYNER, EDWARD (1600^1668) —Puri- 
tan ininialer, vioar of St. Peter at Aiclics in 
liincoln for nearly forty years, and writer 


on ' human lorn mug'; born at Morley, noai 
Lciecla In 1044 lie wrote his Precepts for 
Christian Prnc/ice, a work which, amougat 
othei thingij, lays down the iimtiml duties of 
parent H and children. Bub Rcyncr's cjiiof 
work fioin an educational point of view is con- 
cerned with the controveray concerning the 
I'dfition of Icaniifig to spiritual devcIopiiiefU 
and infliiciiee. Tins book is ciUiLlcd: A 
TTcatisc oa the Necci^aily of Human Lcarniuq 
fur a (xo^pcl Picacher^ showing the benefits of 
icainiiig m nil ages, and Hhowmg the influence 
of Francis Bacon and of J II Alb Led. Ileyiicr, 
who was ft strong Parliamcnlariiin In the Oieat 
Civil War, was diivcii nwny from his living 
(lOIS-lGIS). He was one of those ejected m 
1662. F W 

Refarence ; — 

Dicitannri/ 0/ iVaObnaf Biography, 

REYNOLDS, JOHN STUCKEY — See 
IIO,MR AND COLONlAIj tlCIlOOL SOCIKTY 

RHETOR. — See Rjidtohio; Rowan Entr- 

CATION, 


RHETORIC. — Deflnftion — RUctonc is 
the theory of compoaibion (qv,) Thoso two 
terms, rhctoiio and composition, and their 
equivalents in several otfici languages, havo 
become ayiionyins; for few teachers have evor 
0 oncer nod bhcnifaclvea with the theory except 
in aomoimiucdinlc connection with the practice, 
and the practice of even children in scliool has 
always ileinandod Boino giii dance fiom tlieory. 
Such elementary theory, as well na the iirnctice, 
IS often 111 modern English usage called com- 
poaitiofi; but tho term I'hotaiic has jicisislicd. 
Indeed, it ia valuable for precision Com- 
position being equally applicable to all the 
fine arts, the uaefuf ait of eompoadion in words 
has Ihioiigh many goncraLiona been disLm- 
guisked ns rhetoric 

Tho further dis line lion between the iischil 


art of words and the fine ait, 01 liteiaiy art, 
is expreaaed m a separate Gieck term for the 
latter, poetio, or, na wo commonly say to-day. 
poetics. Tho boiiiulniy between rbetoiic and 
poetic being vogue, bJie foniriei has of old in- 
vaded the beri’iboiy of iho latter and even 
made laigc annexations. Novel Lhelcss the 
digtinction is important. There is in fact an 
art of words foi the oommoii uses of address, 


ftnd ft riirthor and liiphor art of words foi the 
spool al uses of individual oxprcaaioii Eitlier 
may help the other; both may be moludcd in 
tho survey of cei tain courses 01 iiianuftls; 
hub Iho failure to distinguish the scope of tho 
former from that of the latter has moic than 


once confused the pedagogical application of 


I'hctorio 

The ancienta meant by rhetoric, not always 
Gxohislvely, hut always mainly, the useful art. 
It ia obvious from the very etymology of tho 
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woid liliELt thoy mcftiit the arb of hponkiiiK; 
it ia not so obvioiia, iioi' ia it always lemoiii- 
borod, that they meant the art of public ml- 
tlreaa, ol apcccVi for ihft practicni pwipohva ot 
pcraiiaaion. Oial address wiLli them wns the 
more pracLioul, tia it atill ia to-day, thouRli no 
loiiRGi' to the fiamo extent, wriLton addresH 
with them waa nob common oiiough to ho ho 
ganomily pmobioal. Except for liLciniy pur- 
poses, writing waa ao uuubuaI as to (leiimnd no 
further disGUsaiou iii iLa geucral aapccLi Uinu 
could bo included in tho doctrine of oinl ad- 
di ess To -day, when nearly eveiybody wiitcfl, 
it ia enay both to restiicl unduly the pedagogi- 
Qftl uaG of 01 al compoaiiioii and to niisiiiulei- 
etftud tlvGftigiuhcAueeQf CIig nucient term thcLo- 
no By rhetoric Llio ancients did, indeed, 
mean oratory, they meant the art of oiul nd- 
dreaa; but they fciiiiglib ns rhetoric inoio than 
we now uaunlly menn by orntory. Their idea 
in. the teacluug of iheloiic was to iuculcAle 
Jmbits of public cireotivoiicas, of peiflunsiveiieas 
on a platform, iiulcpd, Init also of the moving 
of men in all communal affairs, Foi tliis 
reason, and not merely because they iiichulcd 
deaonption and nanaUon in poeticn, Uwy griw 
orally res brie Led rhetoric to the foiiiiH of rx- 
position and argument Thus focused, rhet- 
orio filled at once a distinct and a large jilnee 
in tho ancient sohcino of cdURabion, and, thus 
focused, it has held its place through Uni 
conturiGs 

Aristotle. — The early history of rhcLoria 
survives in tlic racic nainc.s of (hirax and 
Tigias, in famt echoes of the doctrines of Chn- 
gma and Tlwasymachus, in the tiaditiona ami 
occasional piDCG]ils of thn Attic oraUns, rs- 
pceially Isociates, rvnd in cci tain pns.^age.s of the 
dialogues of Plato Though this omly history 
ia worth spocnil study, i ho tone for I ho gciioral 
concorns of oduoation hegma properly with 
Arislotlo (q.v) ^ His Rhetouc is complete, not 
only AS surveying the wliole sunpo, but as de- 
termining the scope in i elation to the other 
main dire o lions of education Thus the fust 
great treatise has been an almost contimioua 
educational force, both becauac of its philo- 
sopliic finality and bceauso of its pedagogical 
intent Quite as impoitant in the history of 
education aa the Elements of Euclid, it gave 
rhcboiiD n pedagogical signihcanco winch a bill 
flonatitutea a sitandard The essential lines of 
this wonderful book arc as foUows; — 

bnak I 9urvei/i hy (hjinilion and divtnoii the ojjpor- 
iunily of ff\c pnbltr speaker, (i) llhoLorir la Iho comnlc- 
iTiGrit of loRio (dlalrchH) It is tlip art of iierflunsinii 
fonmilfttf'd hy iiivcstiKtilinp i]|» inoUioch of Hiirop^ttfiil 
Rcldrcssi Riiil il« object Ifl to proinrUr r liahii of difirnrii- 
iiiR wbob HI nny pivni enyo is essentially pcriiiinBivP 
Proof R» contcmiiliitod by rholnrin proci'cdH hy such 
moRiis Ri may bo UHcd [ii iniliho iidilroflfl. IiHlrnd of tlio 
'which is iJfnjjcr Lo nljalrncb ionic, rUclnno 
Lynicnlly ilio cnthyincnic, tlmt Rniiroxim a Ici 

BylloKiim ivhicli ia proper and neceasary to tlie ncliinl 
cuiicrcLo tliscurf^win of public quc'iUona Thus rhclom 
flcrvca OH a uciioral publfo meniia (I) of main Ui nine 
truth niid matico agniiiat JttlBcliood and wrong, (2) ol 


iHlvanrloK pnblip iIjhchhhioii ivliorc uhaoliiln proof i» 
iinpoRsiliio, (8) of cuUivaliiig Un* liabil of nccinR lioth 
sidoB nnd of ciposliiK fiopbislriPH and fallncirsi, and 
(d) of si'lf-ilrfoiise. (il) Tlip iiinitiH of prr«iirtHJou 
oulKuVc rd tViclntio inxvai) m-c v,Uni'3i]Cs, 

documcnlH, nnd oilier evidence, the inrnnn nitlim Llic 
nrt nf rhrlnrio (Jiri^foi) pro tin* morni fnrfo nf ihr 
Bpenker. liU iv kip ii\ Inin lu ihc dmpinuUou of Ihr amh- 
ciicc, arul Ids arRiiriKjilH (m) Tlin Dirco fichln of 
rhclnrjr arc (1) drlilieriili^n lulilre^s lo ii Dupiihr 
iiPHfuddy, (UncuH^nifi lUo cniH'fUcury of n propohnl for 
llic futiirr, (2) fiirr'nHlc nilflrcurt Lo a rmirl, dif,riHHinB 
die jiiatifi' of n (h’i'd ill llio puaL, niirl (3) pniirKync, 
roiunii'iiKiroiliiia tlio hi Kinrn' alien nf a prcHciit orraaian. 
The rli‘vi '11 rciiiiiiiiing I’lmiilrTs of Huh bonk aualyzo 
each of llicso fieldH 111 its niain iiHpcrlHr ur fuadninriUiil 
loiiK’fl, c,g. wcalthi liaTipliioHrt, Rovcrnniriit, crime, 
virlui‘, rln 

Honk U flbiflira the awitenrr IlomiiniTiB Llio Roneral 
Idea of rlicLnrir iia llic iiiovniR of prrjiouN liy a jirraoii, 
».c, HB iVcnVinii with bnniim iinUirr, Ar'Hlnlic proceeds 
to cxiiniino in Icn rliaplcrH the nniiiiinu hinnnii omo- 
lione niiRcr, love, four, Hbami, beiicvolciirr, cnmpns- 
6ioi\, envy, cmubvllnn, and lUiiv oppnalW^, imnbimijs 
each of tlii'Hc l>i (Ifdiuilion atirl b\ its ordinary olijccLs 
and neCii'^ioiiH. Tin* nlnLjoii of lliccc lo Ihr rornmiioii 
of rluiruciti'r U'Lidi Lo <n\ chtipLcrH <m cbarcir Lor lu ynulU, 

III nRc, 111 the iniiiio nf hfe, nnd on Lilt' typiral (lonnnanL 
liiiUs of clinrai’trr uniii'cUvi ly ui Derainiii of fioeinl 
rank, of u(‘(iU1i, ni pouct. mid of Rocid for Lime fTlic 
plasii*iru’a luiii Iktc will be iiiori* ealihfj iiifi ni jisyclmloRj 
if no roiiicniber tli[iL it iiniilv^ioi llio rnrniiinri Ivpea id 
ohiiinetornTid oniofiou in a rroud ArihlolloiH aLlcnipt- 
inu iinllirr an iiiiiibiiiH of nioiilal iipcrulioiiH nor a 
firhmro of luiiiniTi luUiin*, hut such a iirnrllcal cln^t 
firaliriTi os mm iiieiih'iKo I ho liiiliii of lulniiLalKin Lo Lhn 
frehiiRH of nil rmdionei* ll ih eiRiiihrant that be dla- 
cupses niijieal to fcihiif; lx fiin' a]i|ieiil Lo reaHOii, nnd 
LliiiL lin cliMcuh^'Ca L]ir‘ lallcr in rrluLinri In Lhn nudioiici) 
befoTo ihaiup-iiiR il m TobUnm In llio hubioet innlbr) 
AfLi r rccniiUldalloii aL tluii jiiiiuLi (lie biink lukh M'von 
cliaiiLcTH (in Lhi'cnniinnn uKpr i Infin pn liTrnniiiy aimlyem 
of IL Kulijt'f't and tlif cauiiiiou uuth'nU of (itnuuunl 
Till* arRiiTnnnl of iicliiid iniblie iiddiChH, i r, rlicLona 
iiH diHifuet (miu UipU, if uidnctw h ixiimiilc, v\UctUrr 
imporfi'rl induchon or aiiiiloKV, If dcilnedvc, iL h 
rnLli>ni( nio, %iIu11i<t huimiu, pm iddit, luRical exrhi- 
fiion or rulucfw nd nlmindum Hi innrkiiij^ fliri popiH 
InnLy of Hie rifuUitivc, oi diHlniclivc cnllivincinn over 
flip cotinLiiipIivc, nnd Inui 1iin{{ iv\o caminoii faUncirrij 
the book roiieliidcH willi lUinljhiH of rcfiilalloii 

Hnok III dpr/Aiss the sptfrh itsiff Houk I linviiiK 
ijrciiDntPii rludaiic fioiii lli(' vir^\ of ihe Hpciikcr, aiui 
llonk H frani Lliii \ji'w nf llic juirlK'ure, Hook III nfltv 
flDldioB iL dircrlh' In Hie upretdi Mtslc, llic art of 
BnyiiiR llunftrt, unludci (1) vtiarf ini the HimTCet of per^ 
fiunflivonr'iH in Hie rncla, (2) ariaiigenicnt and cxpira- 
bion, and (8) dclu'cry hLiidy of L)i(* liiht ih iirRcd, hut 
IS di-^mviiKed Piuuuuarily in (1) a** cou‘*wIiur of (a) Uio 
liniidlinu nf Llio veirc, (h) strcp'i and iiiflcrlinii, <c) 
ibytlim, Nor is (1) ebiliii rated. Most of Hii‘ book 
diBCURiCfl (2) ExprexHioiii diction, or plirano la niia- 
lyzetl (ii-xii) iiB foil op ‘I* il-iv, ijorBiiicinLy and 
piopriety, liaurpH and ornairiciil in proac, V, ininty, 
VI, digniLy, nr ninphtudc, vii, apLiicPS as ciiiDtiunal 
«iitl mural npproijrJ[iLriit'i!‘i, viii, rhylhm in general i 
ix, lliQ two ty picul nipa&urca of hcuIciico Hlruclure, 
''looflo" and iHTJoditf, k-xi, foiec or vlvnciLy, 
tiirruiBb ftRiiri'H nnd ilntnigb dcHmiilivo nioHiDd, 
xli, njitui’BH nH n]>i)roprJulpiieH>f lo Hie hind of apecHi, 
di’BciipLivn, rniiLrovciHlnl, iiopulnr, ar forejisjo. Ar- 
tsiPHemcnl., ot onlrr, ('oiiBkicis fni't (xni) lUisL nvery 
Bpcccli rniiNiHla esMentiiilly of cxpoHilioii. nr tliu hLiiLp- 
niciiL of fncLs, find pTOof, or nerNinihiim. luit fnrmiilly 
n ancciiU may lies couHldcrod (xiv-xix) w-h Lh iLi Li\- 
troiliniLlon (cHiirilfuin), cMjioHilion, pToof, and piTora- 
lluii (li’or dc laded iiiinlyfiiH of all throu bnokH £eo 
Weildnn’H rroiislfiftoii, Lomlon and Nnw York, lyHO, 

pp. 1^C-V^V11 ) 

Cicero. — Thcie ih a gap in the history of 
rhetoric from Aristotle to Cicero. For authoia 
the in ter veiling cciiturioa show only a few un- 
lU 
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cerfcnin tt'jGiiptionfj. Never tliolc&s the common 
fitoclt of rhetorical iiachlion used by Cicero 
shows nertaiii acUlitions Thus it Imd become 
CO 111 111 onp lace that the exordium sUoiikt win 
the aiirlienCft to flympaLlijv, attoiilioii, and aii 
open iniiul, that the exposition should bo brief, 
lucid, and plauaiblo, and so on for tlio othor 
pail.'J of n speech. Arlstotlo's aimlysia of 
sciitonco Htriictiiro hail been cau'iod into 
smaller details. IIih eiiiimoraLioii of flRiircs of 
Bpcocli {Inmina ouitioms) had also (uii happy 
pro codon LI) boon extonded and elaborated 
Even humor had bcim analyzed as a means 
of porauasioii. Moro iinjjurlanb is the ac- 
cepted divisiun of I'hotoiic into five parts' 
(1) £i7p£o-L^ (ini'cnfir)), the galhcrinR anti (le- 
vel opjiig of in atonal , (2) raft? {disponlWf 
colloccUio), arrangoiTionb, oidei, or composilioii 
in the large, (3) Atfw {eloculio) sLylo in the 
ordiimiy roa trie Led sense, i.e. die Lion and 
gonLonco ati’iicturc; (4) (ijjemona), 

memory; (5) (nctio, pvoiiuniialio) , 

dclivory. Tins division, though paitly im- 
plicit in Aii^ilollo, hud been doveloped and 
fixed sincD his lime, and it has ^ici'hisLcd, though 
wilii nuicfi shifting of oinpJmsi?, down to our^^ 
yignificant for tho.so inodoiii tcachoi.s who deal 
almost Qxclusn'cly \vilh Llio second and thud 
of tlicflo tlivisiuiia is the space devoted by most 
iincient wnLors to the first, llholoric hold 
iLs place in llio niicient schrino of education 
partly liocausc it systeiniiticnlly inculcated 
habils of apjnoaching a subject, of ([uestioniiig 
il from all sides, and of thinking it Lh rough. 
In tills aspect also rlictoiic was tlio comple- 
ment of logic and bccamo what Bacon latei 
deeJnred logic to bo, Iho oroamn, or instru- 
ment, of Lhe Hciencos. 

Bcsulo.s many incidental refurciicoa, Cicero 
(y.y) left seven woiks dealing mainly or en- 
tirely with rheLonc Dc Inventume (about 
80 n c), Dc Oratuye (Sf) n.c.), ParlUioncs Or«- 
imifc (about 5t ii c ), BfiUus (IG d c ), Ovatoi 
(46 n.c), De Optimo Genoe Oiato}inn (about 
46 n.c), Topica (44 n c), Of llicso the most 
explicit and faiiggcslivo aio the De Oratoye and 
the Omlor. Though neither is a systematic 
treatise — Ciccio is at great pains to cb.qDlaim 
the methods of the saiplorcs arlium — both 
di.scuRs at length pnnciplos of composition 
and details of style. Ilifl vciy definition of the 
orator as one who will handle any topic with 
foicbight, ordei, charm, surenca? of memory, 
and a certain dignity of doll very (I 61), 
oiuimaratca all five pnits of Lho common divi- 
sion noted above, 

Dc Oratvre, aurHy nno nf the plcnflimtcst discns^ioiis 
of iliLilarip. la a (Unlof^iio not iiuworlliy of iLa Plnlonia 
muflol, Tliu iJrrjt[iKoni«itH aro Lho fiiTTioiifl oinlori 
C’lfl’iHdf) nml AntnJiniH, \m(Ii >Srravufii, Cotta, Cutafiia, 
(\iul LSulpivtua ua minor in toi lorn Lora. In Hook I 
CraMua niiunttiJua Lbnt the Liuo Qmtor commiincla tho 
whole inngD of Kiion Icilgu; Antony, llinL he I'oinTnanda 
ralhrr Lho whole i tinge of ruicnsic cxprossnori The 
foimci prcaeiila llio Aondeinic tboory, wliifh Cicero 
□xplicitly npprovcN claewliei c, thut rhelunc shnuld bo 
rcgflrdedasnhmricli of j4iilyao|jJii' 0/ Jus firgiiini^nls/or 


tliia theory, Cicero 13 himself n shining refulftlion Aa n 
rihiloanplinr hr la sornc times feohlo nnd almost tOways 
deiiMilive: na nn ariltt lie la hnllimitly cITcclivc. Sn 
aiire waa hia innslcry of expression that even ma'niniB 
of rlicioric received i|L liii hands a diitinetion of stylo 
which gave them a pcrmanoiiL Ciceronian stamp 

Hook III after Iryliig to aliow tlmt oratory hna only 
two liclda, and accepting the division of a sneroh into 
five pArts, urges imiLaUon ns the first counsel of study 
The following IreaLiiiGiil of mueii/io Rioupa Lho oonnnon 
topics for tiimly.sia of a chhc under a lew lending auesllona 
ho mt'iiiornhlo na Co conatltuto nt least nn original 
rovisinn of the pedagogy of rliclorie, if not an original 
conlnbiitioii Cicero argues clo(|ucnLly that the 
current division of casca into those that arc general or 
nliBbracb (in/fna/a) ntid Ihoso tlmt are speelRc (/rnda:) 
la a capilal eiror, for every particular case must be 
related to general principles If oratory la to be moro 
than an ncciiniulntJGU of facts, it niust- have the habit 
of such reference This con ten lion, to which he reverts 
ngcun anrl nBaui, la of the very cssenco of rhcLone, 
which la the nrt of bringing thiiiga homo, of finding the 
inoani of peraiitisioii in the fundAniGiiLnl concerns of 
liumauity Aa to tlio other aspects of inucnfio ho is leas 
nuggcalivo, nnd as to dispesitiG and Tncmoria, quite 
fiiiiiiiriary. Hook III, after item ting at length that 
rlietouo bolongd with nhiloaophy, gives a rather ihin 
Licatmcnt of the remain ing tUvisiona, style and deliv- 
ery Most of the iirnctjcal value of Dc Oratora ja In 
Hook II under imcnUo Cicero’s Orator prof cases to 
presciiL llio ideal orator Though oatenainly ci-ilical, 
it containa a good deal of dchnite precept, especially 
Cjccrti’i! Amplest disnujisjoii of style The lutrodiirtion 
transmits a ilivjsion, which Iiab been nscrlbcd to 
Theoplitn‘ilu3, of oratory into threo titylcg (1) pen us 
Oranac, (2) pen us inediiuii, (^i) i^cmrs I( not 

fulilr, this division has become piacLically vicjoua in 
Its later iiilerprctations (It has aurvived in France, 
nt least, douii lo our own day) Tlio best lliab ran be 
finul for it IS that in Gicoro'a hands it la applied to the 
tliroo tasks, or olijccts, of oratory ; to prove (oeniis 
iciiiic), to please (ffcnwa rncdiiirn), and to move (perms 
OrfHi<h), Doubtless, lho perfect orator, na Cicero flays, 
biimild ho master of nil llirco, but that is liardly warrnuk 
for a division into llireo styles, nor is this wnrranLcd 
111 Aiidlotle Discussing tnieiifio nnd diaposiho aiim- 
munly ns nia tiers uithor of general ijiLelliEcnee than nf 
eloquence, Cieoro devotes afjout three foiirllia of hia 
spALO Lo clocuiio, or style, ag the very mark of tlio 
ouilur Distiiieuisliiiig pioao style fiom pee Lie, Cicero 
iliscuhaLH whnt IS apt to each of Lhe three prose styles 
noLrd nhovr Aa lo figurca ho is summary, ampler na 
to liiinnony in gencTal, and most ainplo and syiatcmalio 
as Lo pioso ihytliins 

Tboiigli Cicero wna a great master of atylo, 
Aiul lit least an important critic of abylo, hia 
conLiibution to the fchcoiy of rhetoiie goea 
liLtlo beyond tlio sbarpcning of old precepts 
and Lho ic-dofining and newly relating of 
matters of diction, Composition in the strictor 
sense receives less of hia attention lie ia 
always prinmiily the niLiab of pbraao nnd 
cftdoncc. 

Dionysius of llalicariiftSflUB, writing hia tren- 
tiise oil tlio CoMposiiioji of Worth m^pl 

ovop^rm, De compositionc verb or im) 
in Greek at Homo a gouoration later (20-10 
n.c.), though be deefarea his iiifconfcion of 
matruoting practically for poiiLical oratory, 
draws Ida cxaniplca mainly fiom litoraturo. 
For tho Hmitalioii of ins Ireatmont of elocMlio 
ho offers tho doubtful pcdagogicnl reason that, 
whereas invcntio demands some mntunty of 
judginonfc, “ Lhq love of literary beauty flour- 
ishes imturftlly m the days of youth; '' and 
throuffiioiit lie implies oficetively tlio sound 
175 
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pedngogicnl principlo that rhctorlG promotes 
[LppTQGiaUon tliroiigh iniUftlion, 

Ilia division ia noLowortliy na^ being, nob 
annlyltc, but aynthclic; i.c. lie dividos com- 
poailion into ita proceflsca. (1) tlio choicQ of 
Qxnrcsaiona that will comlniio ^Yol\J (2) the 
flCJlioino, or order of jiarts, (3) rcviigion for 
ttdiuaLmcnt Thus franlily naauming tho alti- 
tude of tho arlial, ho proccoda to_diaGUba llio 
four means to beauty of compoaiLion: ( 1 ) eu- 
phony, (2) rhythm, (3) variety, (4) npLncas. 
Ilia cUYiaion of composition into three madcs. 
sovero (afioTiyptl^, amooth (yXoi^upcL), and 
blended (ivHparoT), diiTera from llio Liiroo- 
fold division adopted by Cicero (nnd by 
DionyHiua lumaolC in lua essay on Domoa- 
thoiioa), both in point of view nnd of giv- 
ing oven groator conaidcration to rhyLlim, 
Rliythm, nhvaya a main oonsidoration \yith 
Bionyama, is discusaccl fin ally in the relations 
of proflo to verse In aline t ^vitli literary fcoU 
ing and olinrining in atylcj tho book is moro 
BUg^cBtivQ far approciatW than Cor pracUcal 
diflciplino. 

Quintilian (lato firat century a d.), on tho 
other hand, is laborioimly practical Ilia 
Teaching oj Rhetoric {Do 1 nsliliiiione Oratorid), 
so miiiuto and dilTiiac ns to oxtond nliout four 
timcfl tho length of Ariatotlo's RheloriCf in- 
cludes tho whole cdueaLion of an orator^ 
TiuiB| Book I denis with the early odiieaLioii 
of boys in spcoch; Book II, in spcoifio detail, 
witli lliG traditional clomojitniy exercises in 
rholorio. After Biiivoyhig historically in Rook 
in tlio tormiiiology of rlioLonc, ho dovoLcs IV 
to Llio cKordium and atatcinoiiL of rnola, V 
to lUo proof. VI to the pororaliou, YII Lo 
analysis of the case, thus giving four books 
lo inventio. Books VIIHX analyze stylo 
(cfocuh'o). Book X dlBCUsaea rending for 
style, imitation, writing nnd revision, Lmns- 
lation and paraphraao, prnclioo in nbslinob 
discussion, dcoiaination, history, and dinloguop 
and in Bpeuking oxtciPporo from oiiLlinc 
Book XI closes tho tientnicnb of dociUio with 
counsels of aptness, and discusses memory 
and dclivoiy. The Inst book (XII) considers 
the orator him self in his porsonal equalities, 
his general education, lus apccinl brnining,^ ana 
Die fields ab his command, Though Quintil- 
iftu huB uo ongiunlity of view or trcivlmont, and 
Lliough bis subdivision is soinetinioa pedantic, 
Ins book iB the mure important ns a documentj 
for ib furnishes a substantially comploto olns- 
siAcatioii of tho rhetoric liniidcd down to his 
time through four hundred yenrH aa a brandi 
of cducaLiou. 

DemGC.du& and Hermogeues. — Indeed, with 
Quintilian the classioal LraUiLion was substaii- 
Dally completed Tho writer.^ who Gnrriod 
It on into tho ^Middle Ages wore, so far ns ap- 
1)0 nra, compilers of inanuals Such was thab 
Remetrius, wlioao Do J^locuiiona (Ile/iL 

dates probably from tho first century a d. : 
BUcUj in the second century, was Hormogcnca &( 


Tarsus, wlinso innnunl was in turn muoh com- 
mented upon by inlor Greek rJioLurlciatia, Tho 
fnmoiiH trcnllBo On tfw Sublime (Ilepl v^ou?) 
long nserihed to tho rlicloriciqn Longinus' 
is original, indeed; but it is not ao mucii 
rhetoric an pnolic. The tiiiica no longer 
olToriiig the enrlier opporLmiilics of tho acnato 
and tho forum, Demclriiis, Ilcrinogoiios, and 
their folio wci’H develop more suecific oxcrciBca 
in occnsioiinl oratory (Arlstotio's third field) 
niid burn it toward dcaeriptivu nnd dramatic 
display. Tho show dcsariplioii 
and tho drAinatic moiioiogue (j^OoTrou'a) iiosscd 
from tlio schools into llio mcrolricioua (jrcek 
roiiiniicca. On Lho other hand, occnaional 
oratoiy was directed to the liif^hont aims by lho 
dovolopmcnt of Christian prenchlng, which 
in time evoked iln apocial art, liomilctic 

Modieval Rhetoric. — Mcdinvnl rlictorlo 
gonerniiy icpnalod this modified cinssicni trndi- 
tioii williont further clmngo. Tlio mcdiovnl 
Bonso of its oducnlionnl imporlanco iiicludod 
rUoLoric in tho ^rir/tum oulistcd the 

oxpoflitioii of mun as cminoiiL ns Isidore of 
Seville mid Bede; and gavo it place in the 
incfliovnl cyclopedic comp ends Thus Bnu- 
NKTTO Latin I (1220-120*1?), or Brunet I^ntin. 
included rhnloria ns Book VIII of ilia typical 
moclinvnl enmpond of univoisnl knowledge, 
tho 1'csoro. Part I of lUig oyalopedic work 
etirvoya liisloiy, pliyaics, geography, and zolil- 
oijy; Part II, otliics. Purl III grou])3 rlieLoric 
with politics, tho nrt of publle fljionking with 
tho art of govonunoiiL Tho Rhclofic lias 
sonio oxamph'S from the Bible, Boino from Lho 
Middle^ Ages, and ono fiLriking fK<^paiTK Is 
a. description of IhouU. Indeed, Lho oxamplaa 
are largely naiirLtivo or deHcripLivoj but the 
(loctniio IS lho clnssicnl tradition, its chiof 
source being Ciceio's Do Invcniionc. Plainly 
tho clnssiral distiiielion bo tween riictorio and 
poetic was fading. 

Renaissance Rlietorlc. — ^ In tho Reiinia- 
Bauco Lho ills Unction was <|uito goner ally 
Ignored Intel cab in tho classical rJio tone was 
stiinulatod both by tho general revival of 
classical atudioa and by iho discovery at Lodi, 
in 1422, of a maimacript coiiLaliiing all tho 
rhotorical work.s of Cicero But tho interest 
of scholars and men of loltern being rather in 
Gouaidcraliona of dioUou and even thcoriea 
of Bbylo than in tlio logic of compoaition, bho 
Rcnniasanco ihotorie is largely pootio In this 
way tho history of rliotonfl bccoinca so in- 
volved with tho Iiialory of oriLlcisiu as Lo ob- 
flciiic those nspoota whioh arc propel iy peda- 
gogical. Whilo the olnHsieal doolrinc of 
inucafio and diapoadio la repealed formally, 
docutio is eliiboralcd with enthusiasm. Tlic 
ininiita analysis of figiuca is part of the gonend 
aoncoiii with what ia called in Die English 
maiuiaU exornatiou. Tiio gradual ahifb of 
omphaaia from sbruoLure to stylo, beginning 
ccntiiilcs cnrlici and oulminating in the 
llcnaiaaanQc, had at least ita oompenBatvonB in 
17G 
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the develop mont of cribioal idcaa, but in so 
fftrnsiii ftlTcctod the aotunl jjcclagogy of rhctoria, 
it wna ail unhappy deviation. For pedagogy 
rheborie yielded veiy little, oven to Emsinua 
(q V ). The Dg Hatione Diccndi (Brugca, 
1532) of VivES (qv), though it Dpena with 
Bound philaaopliy aa bo worda niul idcaa, 
piopaac'i bho disouffsiaii of coiiiiuon Hpccch 
(merino, nob merely omfio), nnd oblicnviso prom- 
iac3 n suggeabivo originality, la iii blie mtiin 
n perfmiotory and confuted bieabiae on cfocidio. 
Nor ia Ina Dc ConsuHationo (Oxford, 1523) 
jjiDJ'o than vaguo lepotition of tindibionaJ 
ndvicc PrcoQQiipabion with dignity or ele- 
vation of stylo la nob the mood in wliioli either 
bo beaeh or to learn the best Icaaons of rhetoric. 

English Manuals (1660-1650). — Thia pre- 
□oonpatioii npjjcfira in the typical aiKfceonbh 
and aovenbeenbh oeiibury Engliah manunla. 
Bialiard RJicrry deaenbea his trnnslation of 
Eraamua (1550) aa ** A ^reahsc of scAenrea and 
tropca vory pi ofy table for the bottor iinder- 
a ban ding of good aubhoia, gathered out of the 
bogh gi ammariana and orators , . . where- 
unto IS added a dcolamncion that chyldien 
Qvon sbrapt from their mraucio should bo well 
and gaiitly brought up by Icarnynge.*' 
Tliomna WilsoiFa Arte ojf Rhetonqw (1653, 
revised and enlarged 1560, and several tiincs 
reprinted), mcmorablo in the history of criti- 
cism for Ilia attack ou " inkhorn terms/' 
never thclesa devotes most space to figures, 
and IS little inoro than exemplification of n 
bare outline of classical braduion. Fcnnoj'a 
Arles o/ Logike and Rheionke (1684) deala 
moinly with dcfcaila of propriety and ornament, 
wi bho lib spoaifio docbrino na to composition. 
Jolin Barton's Art of Rkelorick (1634) ia coii- 
□civod AS " bho skill of using daintic words. 

. Adornation conaistobh in the sweetness 
of the phiA'^Q, and la seen in tropca and figurea, 

. . . There bo fourc kinds of tropca: aubati- 
tiition, comprchenBion, comparntion, simula- 
tion . , A ^uro is twofold: relative, and 
independent Tfio relative figures are six.: 
repetition, variation, gradationu correction, 
allusion, composition,'' etc, Such jargon, 
often and juatly n reproach of rhetoric, is but 
the rcdncUo ad ahsurdum of rhctorioal analysis 
deviated, 

VossluB, — In strong contrast with such 
laborious futility, the work of Profesaor 
Gciard Voaa (Oornrdiis loaiinea Vossius) of 
Leyden has en dining value . Dcginning with 
leotiirefl on Ai'i^lotlo in 1699, bo published bis 
Pariih'onca Oraioriai in 1006, rovisod it in 1609, 
and finally divided it into Rhctorices Con- 
traclw (about 1030), n manual of rhetoric, 
and ComniGntaria Rhctorica (1633), an ex- 
haustive compciid of olaaaionl and mcdioyal 
authorities Ilia Da Philosophia (1058) iii- 
cluclca a eliaptor on eloquence. This stancla 
signifioaiUly between the chapter on polibica 
and bho chapter on oribiciam, and oontaina the 
pregnant sentence; "For oloqucnco ia twofold, 
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oratoricnl and poetical, and cither power is an 
instrument of philosophy, not in the way of 
logic, which is an inabriimcnt of knowing, whcic- 
by logic is the organon of all philosophy, but aa 
an inatiument of doing, and in thig alone it 
aervoa practical pliilosopliy." So large a view 
was to be expected of the nne ago of bo eminent 
ft flcJiolar. For, in spite of a certain false cm- 
phnais Inevitable in hia Lime, Voaaiua restores 
the largo ontJinca of ihetoriQ Instead of 
following indirect and confused tradition, lie 
goes back to the claaaical sonicea and mtclli- 
gently relntca to tJieac, with many valuable 
citafciojia, the doctrine and comment of the enrly 
Chriatinn centuiiea and the hluldlc Ages, His 
Commantana goes far in preparing the way for 
tho still desired dictionmy of rhetorical terms, 
and m other wn^a is the most cona])rehcnsivo 
survey of rlictorio since Quinhilip 

Jesuit Rhetoric — The Jeaiiit teaching of 
rhotorio appeara aa strictly classical in the De 
Arte Rheiorica (Lyons, 1710, and often rc- 
pniitccl) of Dommic do Golonia Thia catc- 
cliiam of Latin composition is based on Quin- 
tilian It frequently cites the precept of 
Cicero, and still more ficquonbly quotes Ins 
example Cicero ia ike oratoi, as Vergil is 
still the poet; and tho treatment, though 
couched as AcIvicG to tyios, ia larg-cly litciiuy 
nnalyais. Citation also of Anatotle, of De- 
inoLnua and Intel Greek rhotoriciniia, and of 
Soaligcr and Vosaiua, showa Bomc acquaintmice 
with the dovolopmont of ihetorical tradition, 
but the coacoptjon rcmmiiia clnssiea), And tlia 
hook shows tho persistence of Quuitilian at 
Lyons 

Eighteenth Century Rhetoricians — The 
conoern of the eighteenth century in both 
France and England with correcLnc.sa and 
elegance tended to detain rlietorio m the field 
of diction and to consider it in aspects le- 
Uted bo poetic a Thia tendency ia still evi- 
dent as late AS 1783 in tho once famous 
Lectures on Rhetoric and' Belles Lelires of Dr 
Hugh Blnir, which have even been cited to 
prove that rhetoric in modern times has been 
merged in criticism Lut mennlimc the per- 
manent pedagogical values of i ho tori c had 
been revealed afrcsli by Dr. George Camp- 
bell. TJioUgh considerably moic than half 
of his Philosophy of Rheionc (1776) is devoted 
bo diction, the treatment ia more practical 
ni both conception and application; and the 
hrab book ia an original rehandling of invention 
Again^ rhetoric anoJyaca the means of pcrsiia- 
Bioii in evidence find audience. Campbell 
handles rhetoric as a philosopher; Archbialiop 
Whatcly, rntlicr ns a logician. His manual 
(1028) is entitled Elements of Rhetoric, com- 
prising an analysis of the laws of mo\al evidence 
cnid of persuasion, with rules for avgumentahue 
coniposition and elocution Nearly half of 
the dlacuaaion is devoted to nigument as ad- 
dress to the understanding, about a quarter 
to persuasion aa addrcaa to tho feelings or 
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^Ylll Stylo ia fliscuaseil Himply a*? to pt’r' 
a pi cully, eiicigy, and r\cKfin(!0, with hiiL 
twenty pnEoa on figiircfi. KloeuLioii, in it a 
pi'caciit Hcnso of delivery, coiifititut(‘s Pni't IV. 
Leaa oTigmnl nnd porluips [m inftueivllnl tlnin 
CftiupbcTl'a, Wlintely'a Iron Lin cut iicycrthclcHfi 
marka the c.aaeutial linca of rlu^toiio in the 
mneleentU coutuiy. U la idrciuly ii loug 
way A’Oiii Illair. 

Bain — Tho I’eitiaiiiing Lornia of Iho ihcU 
orio tnuglit lu IGaglisli Lu-ciay aro nlitiont all 
cxpliml 01 implicit in the Coinpoaitum 

anti Ilhcluric (1800) of that piimeer of inodcvii 
paycliology, Aluxanduh Bain, profi'HHur of 
logic Jn fcfia University of Alicnlccn TIio 
book is about I'lLually divided hetweeu 
(I) abylo and (II) kiiula of coinpn^ilioii 
Figures aro treated firat, indeed, niid at cou- 
aideiablo Icugtk; hub tlie-y tiro li'caled psy- 
cliologiottlly ag are also the ** (pialitica of 
fltylo '* ^YUhollL being tcchmoal, the treat- 
ment is baaed on the modern aiialyais of the 
mind. Whatoly'a divi.gioii of the " c|iia]ihos " 

olonrnoaa, foico, and elcRivnee has onUailed 
Bam'fl, perhaps l)ecau.su it keeps tin* praclica] 
point of view of actual comiioaitioii, whore iis 
Daui'a includes aUo tlio critical point of view 
of appreointion On the oLlici liand, Jlahi 
18 the moro practical in dcvutiiip; a HcpaiuLo 
chap Lor to blic aontcnce, mid anutlicr to tlin 
parngraph, HctLiiig foith tlio coinpoaitum of 
eaoh ns a logicnl unit of diacpuihi’'. llcrii m 
the gerin of most recent tciiohiiiR of eoiiii)o.si' 
Lion Hain may bo said to Iiavo disco veicd 
the educational aigniricance of the paragraph 
Part II, on tlio kinds of cninposiLion, is no 
leas ongiiml in introdueing tho foiirfolfl 
division, now generally ace opt eel, of composi- 
tion into dc.ieription, nan abivo, exposition, 
and pnrsnasicm Bain's fifth caption, poi Lry, 
may bo icgarded less as a fault of cross- 
division tlian aa a conveiiicneD Thoiigli liia 
roYiBud and civlcuged edition (1887-18xHR) does 
nob fulfill tho pedagogical promise of tho oriRi- 
nal work, Pain liad aheady pub our Rcnoration 
greatly in hia debt hy oponuig sonic of the 
most fniitful fields of tlio beaching of ibcLoilo 
in oni time 

Recent Teaching in Fngllsfi — The teacli- 
iiiR of rhetoric to-day relics fai lesa lliaii that 
of provioiia ecutviiiea on nnalysn of diction 
Nob only has the clabouitc tiaditioniil clasai- 
ficaliou of liRure.s boon Rcnorally abaiidoiu'd, 
but tlui Htudy of ntylc is lavRoly lofl to ccuiuch 
of Iitmatuic, Lliat ih, to rmuliiiR withoiiL diiecb 
apfihcatmii to writing Such cour.sos tif hl(*rn- 
turr ns aro lopicnl I’liLlior Lliaii liiHLonnil, ex- 
jiloniiR II paiLicular liLernry loim, micIi as the 
drama, arc iavgeiy vbetone in the Homm imm- 
inoii for sovoiiil conLuries fiein Ljio UeniiiB- 
sancGf but the diHSOonUion from comp o.si Lion 
now classifies them as litcraluve On the oLhev 
hand, botli rhetoric aiul lUcraturo aro com- 
monly, though nob always, taught hy a Hinglo 
dcpfirLineiiL of “ English " m both Hcccindaiy 


boIiooIh and collegeH. Within this hinglc ad- 
iiiinmlralioiij rhrtoric in iisuuBy taught for 
djicet use III CO nip oMi Lion, liLcruturc foi Ilia 
doiTlopinont- of apjuecuition. Though the 
U’liu licKca fclfirs, used for a time Id iiidicalo 
the latter iHirjm.sr, ih no longer ciirrenl, tlie 
purpose Uself ]h at oiiuo rlmtlnclly recognized 
and RGueriiUy (imighL ouLhuIq of Uic achcnie 
of i'h(‘torir 

OuiTenl iiiiiiiiialH deal with woids, llioiefoiCi 
as tho cxprmioii of atudeiilH laUin- than oi 
mivHtrvs, HuotiiiR from mnaterpioers mu'h ex- 
lunplos us may herve for imiliUion hi Urn 
(iHCnsHion of HonleiiccM cuneiil iheLoric hhowa 
lenst JiiodificiiLioii of traditional doctrine. 
TlumgU U'HH iu viHViftlly huuI of ihythm, and 
thouglL the peiiod m ('oiiM‘(|iic*ntly prcEseiitcd 
in Its loginil aaprcl.s, Urn cun cut doobriiic of 
tins mMiteuec Ls Hulmtnutiully I lie classical 
doctrine pre.scnted lews orally The most 
skrikmir shift of oinphnHin m IrachinR is Hic 
strc.s.s Juid on the conipo.sition of parnguplis. 
The teaching of the paragiapli lian become the 
primiuy nivpliniliou at onre of the Dlusbical 
mvcniu* and of the chisaical ampUftcatw, 

A fomtU headiJiR now often used is the 
whole coiupoHition Under llnu me dislin- 
gui.shcd tlu* four kiiidH of composition, dc- 
sciiptioii, naiiation, oxpohiLioii, and arginucnk 
(or iicrsufiMOiO. Tho olasHieiil analysiH of 
appeal to feeling has been ^eiicially abandoned; 
and modem psyrhology linn not yel HUgRcslccl 
a new classilioalion for piirpOHCH of rlielorie. 
As fniidiiinental prineijileii of the whole eoiri- 
poHition, lh<‘ lUuaRriiph, luiil even lUe Hcnteuce. 
cunent mainiuh present unity, oiniihaHiH, atiu 
coherence, Tins is tU<' iiiodern diviHion of 
tho claHSicid dittpoHdu). The crima diviRion of 
flbyln into the qiialilles clearness, force, aiid 
LdegaiiDU (or onse), ihongii it rearinhloB tho 
classical dividiou of style into kinds, is less 
lirmly fixed. Elegance is applied boLli to 
dicliou uml to heiilcm'o ihyihm; foiec, whero 
lb Ls not icst noted to diction, i.s equivalent 
to emiiluisis; clcaiiiesfl in tlie Kaiiie way over- 
laps coherence. This division, llicicfoic, 
seems both supeiniicm.s mid out of lino with 
the leceiib tomlency to segregaLc eoiiai delations 
of diclioii and to stiess the piiiiciples of con- 
strue lion 

Reueut ifisinihhmnft of ilieloneal theory have 
brought fiii'waid three iniiin idra.s (1) tliab 
lieneatli the accejiterl foiiifnld divinion of 
cmuiiOHiluiii lien ii imne fnmUun(*ii.tiLl UvofoUl 
divi.sitin into what may he ealled logical coin- 
position (argument and exjiosilioiO on the one 
iiiuul, and, on Die oilier, literal y composition 
(uarratlon and desniiplloii); (^) that writing 
uhouid he Bij taught in mil ego as to Hlnnnhile 
and train Lliinking, in oilier to make iJieloiic 
more efVootively tin* organm of all stiidioB, 
(3) that \\\ both school and college, vhctovic 
needs for the full lealijialiou of its fiinclioii 
Lho ircoveiy of oral composition It should 
sui'priao uo one to roftctiL that all three are 
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ideas of the classical rhcbonc. The Ihircl is 
obviously a ictiiiii lowaicl tlio schools of 
Greece and Home. The second is haidly leas 
a icturn to the classical emphasis oniaifcw/io 
Tho fust Jfl the ancient digtincbion between 
rhcboriG and jioetic. For rhetoric is so old 
that it made ila cJiicabionnl suivcy early 
along pcnnnnont lines of human iiaburc, 

G S B. 

fjee Autstotle, CoAiPoaiTioN, Enolish Ubagh, 
Euabmub, etc, 

RoforQncflB: — 

T'nmafo/ioiis — 

j\nifaTOTM'/B lihclonc by J. E 0 Wollilon (London, 
IHHO ) liy U O Jiihb (Cambridgo, 1000, with 
nolcH by J E, Snndyfi,) 

CrcKlIo's Dc Oraforc Ijy Gcori^e DariK'd (London, 16fl2. 
roviard hy J. S Wat ion, lioUii’a Library Book I 
hiia been bran bI a led by E N, P, Moor, London, 

mi) 

Cicbuq’s Orator, by E. Jonci (London, 1776.) By 
W, Gulhno (London, iB3t) ) Dy Cl* D Yongo 
(London, ISGO ) 

Tho TroaliBO Do Siihlivitiale, tr by 11 L llavcll 
(London, l&DO ) By SV Ilbya Rohorla (Cnni- 
bridgo, IBUO) By A 0. Pnekard, (Oxford, 

inon) 

DioNYHfus OF ITaijIcatikabsds Vo ComposUionc, by 
W llliyH llobrrls (London, 1010.) 

Quintiliam Dc ImiUulioiic Ornrorw, by J. S, Watson. 
(London, 1B61 ) 

DiacUBBJonH of iholoria tiro incidonlal to Bovoral liis- 
Lorlra of triLiciHin. Tim brat mirvrys arc in lUo 
liiLroducLioiiH and noltx} to cdiUonH of tho works 
abovo. Copo and SandyH’s to Ariglotlo, llDberla’s 
In Ills edition of DoiiiuLnuB and to both his editiona 
of DinnymuB, whb'li contain also f^losinrios of 
rliGlorical tin ms, Wilkin h'h to Cirrro'a Do Orrifore, 
aiul Sandys'a tu Cicero ’« Orator Fur Lhiw reauarch 
will bo guided by icfcreiicuii Jh LUo arlido abovQ. 

Recent ]i fa nuals — 

Baldwin, C R CoDrge Manual of Jihelonc 
Glnono, j, F, Prntfirnt ElemtJita of Rhetoric (re- 
vised ns IForiiriy /Vmcijdcj of Rhetoric) 

HiTiL, a S PrzncLplea of 7I/ic/oric, 

Wbndkll, BAimt.'Fr Rhohah Composition, 

RHETORICAL SCHOOLS. — The aclioola 
of Home which were modeled after the Greek 
BchooLs, taught by the sophiala or rhetors. 
TJicrc wore the higher ficJiools giving the sfcit- 
douts a practical training for tho public lifo of 
tho times. For desciiption of these acliools 
SCO Homan Education and tho leforcncca ap- 
pended 

RHODE ISLAND, STATE OF. ^ Provi- 
dence plantation was settled in 1636, and 
Rhode lalniid in 1038 Tho two were uiiitcd 
and char bored as a colony in 10*14, and this 
was admitted to tho Amoiican IJiuoii, on rat- 
ifiaalioii of the Federal Constitution in 
as the thirteenth state. In si:!c, Rhode 
la tlie ainalloflt state in Die Union, having 
a land area of 1053 aqiiaro miles. Its total 
population in 1010 was 542,010, or about tho 
same as in Bnltimorc or Piltabiirg. One Jialf 
of tins was in the cities of Providence and 
Newport. The density of population is 600 5 
pcisona per aquaio mile, the highest of any 
state For adminiatratiYG purposes the state 


1790. 
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is divided into five counties, and these in turn 
into tliirtj^-cight towns and cities The county, 
howQvor, is negligible in school adininisfcrntion. 

Educational History. — Roger Williams scL 
tied ill wlint lie chose to call Piovidenoe m 
1036, and William Co deling ton, Aimc Hutchin- 
son and a few others bought and settled Rhode 
Island in 1638, establishing freedom of rcli- 
gioufj worship m each All were religious refu- 
gees from Masaaehusetta. In 1044 Williams 
obtained a charter in England, uniting the 
two plantations. A second cliartci was ob- 
tained ju 1603, and coTjfcimied as the fiuiclft- 
mcnlnl law until the formation of the picsent 
state constitution m 1813. 

Church and State, in the seven tconth cen- 
tury, wcie closeL’ united, and the clcigy looked 
after education with a deep solicitude In 
Rhode Island, with its icligiouB freedom and 
its hospitality to all persons persecuted be- 
cansQ of then religion, this leligioua overflight 
and ill tores t wa"! largely laokiiig. As a coii- 
scmionco of this, and of the siiITciing from 
Imliaii wais and the existence of flkvoiy in the 
colony, education began m Rhode Island only 
after it was cstablislied iii the adjacent New 
England colonics, and ila final development wna 
due more to a public than to a religious interest 
in tJie flcJiook Tlio colony, too, grew slowly, 
it being sixty-fivo years bofoie theic wcio 
10,000 white people m it, and almoab a hundred 
ycdis before there wero 18.000. As many of 
these were adventurers, aiul many others were 
conscientiously opposctl to any Stato or Cliuich 
control of oducalion, no general educational 
legislation took place until after tlic close of 
the colonial pciiod. Such advances as were 
made were made by the individual towns. 

Newport claiins to have established a school, 
by piiblio vote, as Daily aa 1640, and to have 
set aside ono liundicd acres of land for tho 
permanent support of the aoliool, for tho 
encouragement of the poorer aorb, to tram up 
tlioir youth in Icavniiig " Piovidcncc took 
its fii'st action in 1663, when the pi'oprictois 
voted that one Imnclred acres of uplands niid 
six aciGs of meadow should be laid out as 
school lands, and " rcaorved for the maintc- 
ncincc of a school in tins town " In 1752 there 
is mention of a 3 clioolliouse, and jii 1767 the 
citizens voted to build three schoolhouses 
foi small childicn and ono for youth, to pro- 
vide ilia t rue tiona, and pay the expense from 
the treasury, and these schools to be under tho 
auporviaion of the school committee " A plan 
foi tho organization of achoola was outlined, 
was submitted to tho inhabitants of the town 
for approval, and wna rejected " by the poorer 
aoit of the people, being strangely led away 
not to aec tlicir own as well ns the public intci- 
esfc therein.'^ Tho town of Barrington founded 
a .achool iii 1673. Tho oiiginal proprietors 
of Bnabol granted land, in 1080, " foi the com- 
mon improvement, for the encouragement and 
use of an able orthodox minister, and for the 
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usn find oncournRomnU of nii al)l|‘ flclinnliiin*?- 
trr ill Uio Lown," and in 10H2 llio cUizinis volrd 
Ui iirovula a hcLkjoI oiul Lo niakr ul> from Llic* 
jHiblic fuiulB, up lo £24 n ynir, wliaL Luilioti 
fcca of 3ff a wcok dul mil briiiR in, A foiv 
ioeal were lauik' msUvicl tha 

IndiniiH, nna a school for ncgrors wn'i oiic'ijeil 
m Nowporli fjoincwhoro nc‘ftr 1770, hnl nnich* 
from llicHc rITorLfi nnd tlio voli s of liu' lo'iviiM 
alicivn Rivcii^ liLllo AcouaH to hnvo been dmio 
iiiUil IHOO, 

T)ic innl roiiiulfr of juiblir sohooin in Uiiodo 
I'slivail was Jolm llowlnud, a biubct in Provi- 
doiicc, who wna deeply hiuireaHcd with ihn 
need of Home form of piiblia cdiiealioii for 
the childrru of the city. In 17 SO lie liail linlpcd 

10 found the AICGlmiucH arul ManiifacLuKU'H 
Aflsoomlioii, and the work within Hun Assooia- 
Lioii iinprca.‘5cd npon the iiicnibcns Iho need of 
pTo^idliift ciUvcalioual advantnftcs for cluUhen. 
The rnovdiiiont met with approval in Piovi- 
donce niid Newport, but with mdlfleronco else- 
where A nicmorinl avrb prepared ami pre- 
aauted Lo the Icf^iHlfttura ill 1700, active work was 
(lone, and in Pebiuary, ISOO, tlio first Rencinl 
Gduculion law for the colony or wtate wnn en- 
acted Aaide fiom Provklence, no other conv 
miiiiiLy carried the law into effect, and ho 
much opposition to it canio fiom tlio othn 
towns that the law was repcaictl in 180'J,e:<uept 
for tho city of Providence, For twenty-fivo 
ycni’s after tho repeal of this law^ there wnfi 
no Btatc fichbol flystom in lllujcle iHiaiid, evoa 

011 paper A few endowed hcIiooIa iu Ncwpoit 
and aonie of lUe other towna^ many of tlioui 
tho icHult of loUciica, supplied wliatovor of 
fico education oxisteil elsewhere in iho hlaic 

Tho loghslaiuio of 182U made an inquiry ns 
to the schools in tho state, nnd found that tlicio 
wore uono oiitaldo of Providence, oxcopt a fow 
In Newport, Iu 1821 the IcgialiLturcs appointed 
a cominitlcQ to prepaio a freo sohool bill, but 
the QommittCQ novoi^ reported In 1825 New- 
port was granted pcTiniBslon to raino $800 an- 
nually to cdiicato tho-No unciblii Lo obtain school- 
ing foi' themselves, nnd a schemo to start a 
Btato Bchooi fund by lottery wna piopo.Hcd. In 
1827 flcvoral towiia picseiiLad mcmorinla, ro- 
queating action, nnd in 1828 tho floooiid froo 
Boliool bill wa.s finally onnolcd into InAv. Tliia 
Law formed the foundation upon which tho 
fltnto free school syatem was oventually built 
Towns were authorized to appoint school com- 
imUecs, which shonld appoint mid super viao 
teachers, and to tax themselves Cor solioola. 
To aid tho towns, a stato appropilation of 
310,000 a Year from tancfl on loiloncfl and 
ivuGUonccia^ liccuaca, was to bo (UaLribulcd 
to the towns in pioporLion to the population 
in each under six Leon years of age. A state 
Bohool fund was also begun by sotting naido 
$5000 a year foi uivostmont, togctlicr with 
any oxecas ovei 310,000 in tho nuctioneers* 
hcoiisGS and lotteiy fees. Five years after Ibo 
paagftgo of this law, a. report for tho stale, com- 


pilrd by a tenclirr, Hliowrd Hint Llioro wore 
32:1 mibbo HvbonU in npirnlion, for thrco 
teniiH, rniidoying 375 Icacikcre; and 
also 118 privalr sclionlH, susliuiiccl by siib- 
Hcrinliojifl, wbieh wr-re virtual coiilinuationa 
of the pubUv Hohnnl U*rin. 

The beginnings of slaUi HUprrvifjion wore 
made in 183N, when Ujo schools wore first 
require d U> report lo Ihn Hcerelary of Stale, 
In 183!) the slate scluiol law was revised, tho 
Klnlc appropihition was iiiereuHeil Lo 826,000, 
and Iho ‘'rale biir‘ (r/.iO wan eimnlcd in an 
effort to lengthen the lenn. An attempt was 
iiuulo at thiN (line, also, to reslnro tho unpaired 
sliiLn Hchool fund, which liiicl been used at 
di Her on t li ni es f I jf H I n t e expel I soH , an d the U mlcd 
‘Slates Surplus Heveiiuii Fund (see National 
Goveiinmknt ano Kijuc’atuin) was act apart 
ns n spceial school fund. In the sUlo con- 
stiUiUnu of I8d'2 it was made the duly of the 
legislalim^ lo pi'oinrjlc public schools, tho 
school fund was mado a porpctiml fund, and 
Iho legiHlatuio was forbulden to divert or nao 
the fund for any otlier puriuise, under any 
pretext whntoviM' " No otlici coiistitufcioniil 
nroviHions relaHiig to Gilucnlion liavo sinco 
occu added. In LHLO the first child labor 
Ic^islaLioii forlmdfl the iMiiployrnent of any 
child ntidcr twelve years of ago 111 any factory, 
unless such ehdd had alLemlrd Bchool tbreo 
moiitlis during the year. A few ycaia later 
tins wna made nrohibiLGry foi all children 
under twelve, mid an eiluealionu) test was ap- 
plied lo tUoHc from tv/elvc to fiftecu. 

Iu 1813 the IcgiHlatuvft ftiiUioii'Ac<l tho Gov- 
ernor to appoint a slain school agent to visit 
and inripoct iho piibho Hchoois, with a view lo 
their improvoiiieiit. Henry Ilm iiard ^ (q.v ) 
was aiipoialcd, nnd in liia report ho outlined a 
now law lo orgfinnio bettor ilm school aystom 
of ilm Btalc. This Imcauic a law in 1845, 
Tho ofTicc of Stale Comm isfl loner of Public 
Schools, to bo appointed by tho Govcrnoi, 
waB created; tho powora and dutica of tho 
lo^Yna wero defined; school difliriota, with 
Inisteca, wore created wiiblu the towns; tho 
examination nnd certification of fccnchoTB and 
tcachera' luatltutca wero provided for; the 
organisjation of aclioola foif* adyniiGod inatnio- 
lioii and the farniabiou of public soliool libra- 
ncB woio pcrmiilcd. Thm rmug year saw 
the formation of tlio Hbodo Island InsLituto 
of Iiiatruction, nii organissation wliinh Ima 
iQiuloTcd much vnhiabio aervicD. Tho por- 
inis'unii Lo organize sahools for advanced in- 
struction wns to Icgaliuo Iho high school which 
was oipanUed nfc rrovhloncc in 1813, and to 
which Lhero was much oxipaaition, Tina was 
tho fust fieo public Idgli aoliool in tho BLnto 
Newport opened a aonior doparbmonfc of the 
grammar school soon firtcrward, and high 
acliooitt wore caiabliBhed at Warreu 111 1847, 
and Diistol and Woonaookofc in 1S40. With 
tho annexation of Pawtucket from Maasachu- 
aoita iu 1802, anoLlior lugli gehool was added, 
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making bIk liigU Bchoola in tlio state by 1870. tho present school system is a State Board 
Excepting iJic fornuUioii ol a state noniinl 0 / Education and its appointed oYGCUfcii^o 
flchool in 1354 (which wns abandoned in 18Q5), officer, tho Commissioner of Public Schools 
tho iiicrcaBO of Lho state appiopiiatiuii to Tho State Board of Education consists of the 
350,000 in Lfio fiamo year, iind the aholition C3ovcriior, Lieutonant Governor, and six citi- 
of the " rule bill " {q.v ) in 18Q0, there was no zens elected by tho IcgiHlatuio, two onch year 
educational IcRitilation of liuy imiiorLaiico from for Lhroc-ycar terms. Two mueb be elected 
1345 until 1870. ^ from Piovidonco County ami oud from each 

The Gieatioii of a SLato Board of Education of llio other countioa. Tno Governor ia presi- 
in JB70; lo aid t)>o State Coiinniasi^Jicr and dojit^ and tho (^onunijssioncj jh cj ojficio scc- 
to have general HuporviHion and control of nil rotary. Tho mombors rccoivo only their 
fltnto fichoolH, niarkfl tho beginning of a now neccaaary oxponaca ^ To this board ig given 
era in floliooJ JcgiaJnLion in the atafe. In 1871 the goricial stipcrvision and control of fclio pnb- 
fclie state noimal aehool wag ted&tnbhghcd. lie schools, normal schools, normal inatitutea, 
In 1372 tlio Stalo Board of Ediicaliou wag public libiarioa, and tho education of defectives 
given power to appoint tho Stato School Com- m the state, They may make rules and regufo,^ 
jnissioncr; the state aid for common Bchoola tiona for the onfoiecmcnt of tho school law, and 
way incroaacd to 800,000, nnd stale aid was for tho government of libraries; may cstab- 
first granted for Icachera^ instituLca and for Jish travoling libraries, or aid such libraries; 
evening schoola, Lho torina of school Comniil- may adopt blank forma and rcgistora for use 
tGcincn were incroasrd fiom one to thiceycara^ in keeping iccorcla and making reports by all 
with only one third to bo elected each yoai ; public and piivato schools, apportion, with 
school aUnerinteiidonlB for each town were to tho aid of the Commissioner, a number of 
be elcotPLi or Aj>p£>jntcd; and full nJiinial jc- tho Apecinl state appropriations for ediicn- 
ports from the town echool olTiccia lo the State bional purposes, approve the high school 
School Commifisionoi' were required In 1875 courao of flLudy in all a talc-aided high sehoola, 
the free library law was ouncted, state aid for rciioniincnd to tlio Governor for a^jpointiinciifc 
frcQ libiaricfl gi anted, and iinpiovcd ataUsLi- those to bo admitted to the slaLo inBtibutions 
cal Totunia icquircd fiom Lho schoola. In for the deaf, blind, fccblc-minclcd, and dc^ 
1883 tho firsC bULo compulsory education pcindciit; and are given tho power to ajDprove 
law wns onacted, and tho state appropriation the standards of lighting, lie a ting, venLilation. 
for fichools waa fiirtlicr i tier eased lo $120,000, seating, and Banitary arrangements foi all 
III 1884 achoolsj instead of the din trie t, were flchoolhousca in the fltato. Tho board acta 
made Lho unit for the distribution of state ex officio as a Board of Control for the State 
funds, nnd towna were icquiiud (.0 rippliento Scliocl for tho Foobic-miinlcd, and for the 
tho stale j?rant«; permission to towns to abolish Stalo^ Normal School. The state boaid nlao 
tho district system (g.e.) was gi anted; tho appoints, for oiio-yoai ionna, the State Com- 
elcokion of fcowji school BiipcriJUojidcnls was imsai oner of Public Schools nnd a State In- 
pUaed in tho hands of tho school committee;, apeefcor of Librarioe 

and the (irsL attempt to prescribe any gubjccts Tho Commissioner of Public Schools ap- 
of instruction was made by a law leqiiiiiiig poitita nii assistant cojninis.9ionor at $2000, 

tho tcnching of tcmpcranco — physiology and and his clerical aaglatanco, for which SL760 la 
hygiciiG Li 1685 a stale homo for depend- allowed He acta a a the executive ofheor of 

cut and neglected children waa crcatctl. In the State Board of Education, and in reality 

1888 tho Bliodo Island State College of Agri- performs many of its functions. In the class 
culture and Mechanical Arts waa established of pcneial duties he is charged by law with the 
and opened at IGngston, eupciseding the pro- visitation of tlio aehools of tho state; tho mak- 
vioug ngricuUuro ginub to Brown University lug of public addi esses on educational topics. 
In 1892 all private schoola were required to tho fuiniahing of blanks and icgislors, nucl 
bo registered, and the State Boaid of Educa- manuals foi Uio school obaervance lie ap- 
tion wag given the ovoi sight of all deaf, portiona the income of the stnLo school fund, 
blind, nnd fDcblG-jnindcd cliihlron in tho state, aa appropriated by tho JegjalaturD, to tlio 

In 1804 a factory inspection act waa passed, towns; approves all grants of state aid to 

and facfcoiy inanoctoi's appointed. In 1806 high aehools and consolidated schools, and 
the school flomrnittco of the city of Pi evidence has charge of all exponditiii'cs for tenchors' 
waa given tho power to elect its city buperin- matitutca and public Icoturca in the towns, 
tondonb of Bchoolb, and to manage tho aehools, He helps Ubrunca in the BclccUon of books, 
in largo part, free from tho interference of tho and is instruotcd to make rccominondations 
city council In 1808 tiio consolidation of to the towns, with n viOw to bunging about 
amall sohoola wna aulhoriisccl, and a bounty for uniformity in textbooks. Ho has power to 
so doing offorccl; state aid waa granted for decide appeal cases, and Ida opinion, if sub- 
tile first bhno to high schoola, and a state mitbed to aiul approved by n Justice of tho 
examination gystcni for teachers' cortificatea Supreme Court, is hn al. He makes an annual 
wa ‘3 begun. report to tho State Board of Education 

Present School System. — At the head of Tlioro are no county school an bh on ties 
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For ench town q school conimiileo, iiaiinlly salary diijiiig fcho Inafc fivo yonrs of scrvicOp 
of thrco, IB cleclctl tliroc-yoar torniB^ ono thouf;li with a maximum annunl Riant of 8500. 
third oacli year Towns organized under n For Iho trniniiiR of fiituro Lonchora Iho sLato 
city form of organization, ns Providonco, hnvo nininUins the llhodo IsUiid Normal SdIiqqI, 
city boards of odiioatjon Each town must nt Providoncc, a laigo and imnortant school, 
elect D. Lawn supcrintondQiit of aehools each Educational Conditions — Tuo atalc in aiuall 
year, and fix hia salary, though two or more and densely pop uin ted, and its syalcm of achool 

to wna, hetv lug not over sixty bcIiogIb, may mil to ndministrAtion ia uol greatly difToront from 

in aiioh Gmploymonb. Slate nid is granted tliat of a woll-organizcd comity in a western 
toward the Bupcriutendcivt'B aalary, tlio atato or aoiitlici'u sLiito. 11 Uodc Island la csBouLially 
doubling any amount paid up to 87C0. All a budinesa and inaiUifAc luring abate. Only 
BupcrintomlDiitH muat bo cerLdiented by Uio 3.3 per cout of tho total popuUvLion in 1010 
State Hoard of EdiicaLioii. Each school wore living mulor rural condi lions, wliilo 00.7 
commillcD olccta, also, ita own chninnan and per cant lived ui citica of over 10,000 inWabit- 
clork, niid the town treasurer nets cjc officio an la One third of tho total population ia 
treuBUTDr for the Hchools. Each town school foreign born, and about two Ihirns is eilbcr 
committee must provide a su/licioiit number of foreign born or of foreign parentage, Tho 
Bclioolfl, adopt oourscs of study for thorn, and negro Dlcmonl forms a litilo over 2 per cent 
furniHli free textbooks and supiilics; may of tho total, nntl accordingly wo find any dig- 
Irniisicr ohildron, and suspend piipilB, may crimination on tho basla of color forbiddon. 
close small aehools; may select nil tcnchcia, Tho stalo hna relatively good lawa on child 
and dismiss them for cause; must provide for Inbor, fnatorica, niul aUendancQ, Four state 
the taking of an annual school consua; may factory inspectors, one of whoin must bo ft 
Gondomn land for school purposes; may mako woman, look after tho onrorcomoiit of tho 
rules and regulations ns needed; must appoint child labor and tho factory laws, and town 
a truant ofiicor; may provide fro □ moala for attendance ofTiccrs look after school abtend- 
achool chililroii; and must mnko an aunual anco. All privaio and parochial schools must 
report to tho State Commisaioiior, and may cooporato iii Giirorclng the attondaiica lawa. 
spend $40 iii printing tho same. Privato and paraolimi solioolsi to bo accepted 

School Support — Tho iiicomo from tho for tho required attcndanco, must bo good, 
state permanent Bcliool fund ia appropriated must koop public aohool teachers' regiatora, 
by tho legislature for distribution to tho towns, and must bo taught in the English languago. 
At presQut t Ilia is fixed ot $120,000 a year, and IiicorriBiblca and peraistout truanta may bo 
this is distributed to the towns on tlio basis of sonb to tho staLo reform school, Attonclanco 
$IQQ Lo eadiBcKool, though ixntovftt hChjon lo Ciova Ravou to CiCtoott la tocvUitcd, ualc&a tho 
a town, and tho remainder on tho basis of tho olomoiitary courao iiaa been completed, or 
BcUool ccusuB, five to fiftcou ycara of age. unlcBB the child ia over (out loon tiud lawfully 
Each town is required to appropiiato an equal omployotl AU cliildron under sixteen must pos- 
&vkm, and tbia caw be used only for teachers' Bcisangoftwdsohoohng corlificatos,nndtl\cao caw- 
wagea. All forfoited apportionments and tho not bo isj^uod unlcsa tho child can road at sight 
nob proceeda of aMctioncera' U cons cs aio added and write legibly simple Fjngliah sontcncea " 
to the permnnont fund, while tho net proceeds All aohools receiving slate aid, directly or 
of dog licenacB are used for nnmiftl iiiainlon anco indirectly, or oxemplion from taxation, inuab 
in tho towns where paid, The slate also makes ho open to state inspection. As practically 
a large number nf amnll special aiipropriatioiis. all nonafcato schoola receive Buch oxompbion, 
Teachers and Tralmng. — Tho utato om- almost all arc open to inspection. Of tho 
idoya a total of about 2300 teachers each year, total school nttoiidaiicc in the state, about 77 
over one third of whom aro in tho city of per cent is in tho public schools, 10 per cent 
Providence. Of tlioae, OO per cent have had in Catholic parotihial schools, and about 2 per 
normal school training. 25 per coiiL arc high cent in private schools. 

school or academy grauuatcfl, and 14 per cent Evening schools are well dovoloped in_ tho 
aro college or miivorsity graduates. Tho aver- citios and towns, fifby-throo being inninLained 
age Halai'iea paid in 1011 were $042 per year ftt last report. A medical inspeotion act ic- 
for men, nnd $687 for women. A state salary quires tho appointment of mcciical inspcotora 
law, oiiQctod ill lOOO, requires a minimum jby tho towniii and grants $260 a year aid for 
salary of $400 a year, and grants to towns ono this purpose All pupils, tcaohois, and iaiiitoia 
half of the cxtia amount noccflaary to pay this must bo given a modioal oxaiiiiuatian at least 
over salaries paid in 1000, AU loachcia' cer- ouco naeli year. 

tificatcfl are granted by tlio Slate Hoard, under Secondary Education — Evoiy town must 
rules and icguUbiona adopted by it, tho stato maintain a high achuol, or tirmugo with nu 
cortificaLion system having completely dia- iidjoiniiig Low'll to care for its iiigh school 
placed the old town. Ucousing SyBLom. Tho pupUa Tlio course of study itiuaL bo approved 
fltato grants Q pension to all tcachcra who Imvo by the Stato Board, if atato aid is ox]>Dctcd. 
taught thirLy-iive yoara, bwenty-rwo of it in Th\a ia granted on the basis of $20 each for the 
tho state, equal to one half of tho average first twonty-fi^vo pupils, ond $15 each for tho 
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bcrontl twcnty-fivo ])upih, in aver ago daily 
ftbioiulancc Thoro were 22 public higli schools 
in tlie state nt elate of last report, with an cn- 
rollineiib of over aix Uionsniid pupils 

Higher and Special Education. — Tho 
Rliodo liilniid Collogu, located at Kingston, 
is the agriciiUurnl anti mcohmncnl college Ib 
rcGoivcfl the Govoniiiient gmiita for ngriculLiirnl 
ins true Lion, and Llic blato al.‘io npprop nates 830,- 
000 a year toward Us support. Us attendance 
is 250. Hrowii Univeri»iLy (t/.y.) at Pioviclciico, 
under liapLiab coiiLiol, iH a largo and imporlnnb 
iiLstitution, opened ui 1764, juul is the only 
collegiate inatibiitloii m the slnto olTcring full 
collegiate work. IBotli insLitutiona arc coeduca- 
tional. 

The stale inaintaiiifl a number of scholar- 
fihi]j8 in the Rhode Island School of Design, 
at Iho vide nee, and two incmboia of the State 
Uoaid of E duration have sea La on tho School 
of Design Hoard of Di lectors Tlio state aid 
granted to this institution is 58000 a year. 

The special insLituLions maintained by the 
stnlc ale the Rliodc Island Ingtitution for tho 
Doaf, nt Pi ovidcncc; the Rhode Island Sehool 
foi Fcoblc-inindcd, at Slocum, the State Homo 
for Dependent and Neglected Children, at 
Providcnco, the Oaklawn School for Girls, at 
Howard; and the Sockanosseb School for 
Boys, also at Howard. Tho last two are ro- 
foimatory insUtuliona. A niimbei of fcoblc- 
iniiulcd mipild aio eared foi outside tho state, 
and the blind aro soiit to blio Perkiiia Institu- 
tion for tho Blind at Boston. E, P. C. 


Eeforontea- — 


Uliotlo Ifllarul An Repts. oj the Comr. Puhl Schs, 
(qiiice 18M) ai\d of the Stale Bd of Editc (Hinco 
1H70). 


Ehoclc Island Laws Relating to RducalioTiM lOOD cd , jincl 
Sun pi cm cilia to (late 

Stock W-Ell, Tiioa B , Editor Iliaioru of PiiWic 
Eitiicahon ta Uhcao Island. lG3a--J670 (Provi- 
dence, 1H70 ) 

A Quarter Ceiiliiry of Ecliicntioiml Progroas in Rliodo 
Island, in R, I iStak Schs, Rept , BlUO, pt, YI, 

pp, 1-1 fl. 

Hiatorlcal Skobeli of the Syalom niid of tho Work of 
the Slate Bo nrd of Educulion in R J, Sell, Rept , 
IBOl, HI) 11^0,210-207. 


TolmaNp W II History of fhoher Rdueation ui Rhode 
Island U. S Bur Ed,, Cire Inf, IflO'l, No 
1, (Washing Idu, 1 89*10 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. — Scholar- 
shipa founded by the will of Cecil John Rhodea 
(1853-1002) Lo be awarded to citiaena of Iho 
Britiah Oolanie.s, and to a Ui dents from the 
United States mid Germ any. The scholai- 
sliips fiiT Lo bo licld at tho Univoiaity of Oxford, 
tile foimdoi's Alma hlaLor, and aic of the aii- 
niiaL value of £300 (£250 for Gcimaii scliolars), 
tollable for Lhreo years. Tlic IrusLcog of the 
will me thn Eail of Rosclieiy, Eavl Grey, 
Mr Albert Beit, Sir Lewis Lloyd Michcll, Mi\ 
Bouroiiiei Piaiicis IlaivkiJcy, and Dr. Leancici 
Stall Jameson Cecil Rhodes devoted his 
life to tliG aervicQ of tho BritiaU EitipirG. Pre- 
vented by climatic conditions from living in 


England for any length of time, lio actfclccl 
m Soiillt Africa only a few months after entei^ 
ing Olid College, Oxford. In South Africa 
financial success opened up to him groat op- 
portunities for impounl service, inspired 
thioughout by faith in tho British Empire and 
dcaiic to advance what he rcgaidcd to bo its 
boiioficnnb influence for civilization. The 
foundation of the scliolavships wag inspired by 
the same molive.s. To Iho maLuiing of a 
eohemc foi promoting tho advancement of the 
Rntisli Empire Rhodes had aheudy Lurnecl liia 
thoughts as early na 1877 The plan of found- 
ing scholarships was not developed until 
1899, when he drciv up hia sixth will, further 
elaboralod by codicils The intentiona of 
the founder aro best stated in his woida, ns 
taken from the will — 

Wlieroni I ronsulrr tUat the cducntion of young 
EnlQiiHls at Olio of tho Universilica m tho Ujiilcd King- 
dom IS of groat advantage to Llioin for giving breadth 
to their viou's, for Ihcjr iii^truclion in hlo fl«d numnerj, 
and for iiifililling into llioir inmda llio advaiitpRo to tlio 
Colouit^ vva well to tUc UuUmI Kitigdom of tlio rc- 
tonUon of th(^ nnil>y of Iho Em|)irp And ivhcrca^ lu llio 
disc* of young Colonisla sHulying at a Umveraity m tlio 
United Kingdom I Attach very great imijortjincQ to 
the UmvcrsiLy having a rcsidciiLial riystcm ^uch aa la 
in force at Llic Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for without it Lhoao fltudeuta arc at the most critical 
period of their hvci left without ntiy eupcrvisioii 
Anil whclcaa I also dnairc to encourugo and foatGr aa 
npnrccirilioii of the nclvnutagca which I implicitly 
hellnvc ^'lU rcauLt from tlio union of iho English -speak- 
ing pcoplca lluouBlioiit the world and to oncourago in 
the flludenti from tho United Slnlea of North Amonea 
who will heneflt from the American f^cliolni shins to bo 
catahliflhcd for Iho rcasoiia above given nt tno Unl- 
vcmly of Oxford under this my Will an attachment 
to the country from which they have sprung but with- 
out 1 hone withdrawing them or Ihcir sympathies from 
tho land of Ihclr adoption or birth. Now tlioreforo 
I direct my Tniatcca ns soon na may be after my death 
nnd either aimiillancoiisly or gradually ns they shall 
find convenient and if grndnnlly then in such order 
na they shall think fit to establish for male s indents bho 
acholai'flhip^ licreinaflcr dirccLod Lo ha catablifihcid each 
of wlilcli slmll he of yearly vnhie of £300 nnd bo tenable 
nt any Colic ga in the UmveraiLy of Oxford for thfco 
conscciilivo years, 

For colonial atudents seven ly-oight Hoholflr- 
fihipa were assigned, and foi bho United States 
two flcholarfllups for oadi slate or toiritory. 
The scholai ships arc to bo paid out of the in- 
come of tho fund left for the purpose. By 
codicil of Jaiuuiiyi 1001, Rhodoa left five yearly 
achol&Tahi])a of the annual value of $260 for 
three years for studonts of German birth to be 
nominated by the Gciman Emperor, 

After tho doAlh of Mr. Rhodes the trustees 
appointed Dr. GoorEo R. Parkin, president of 
Upper Canada College. Toronto, na their 
agent Dr. Parkin con due ted the iiogotia- 
tions with tho University and Colleges of 
Oxford for the conditions under which Rhodes 
Bcholnia would be rcoeivcd, and visited bho 
centers from which the acholara woie to^ bo 
drawn to arrange schemes for their ^election. 
Francis J Wylie, M.A , Fellow of Braaenoae 
College, Oxford, waa appointed aa repreaentn.- 
tivo of tho trustees to act as adviser to tho 
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Rhodes flDholftva nnt\ iicgbtiator lietwcci^ those 
interested in tlio achcnio and the UiuvcrsiL}' 

So far ns the Uiiivoi’ftity of Oxford is con- 
ccined^ W\(s condition lov admi'^siou wm 

that iiros])octivc scholaia should pass the Kc- 
spongions (qV^) ov an equivalent oxainnialion. 
The individiinl colleRcs exjjiesscd their wiH- 
jiiRiiosH to aocopL Illiodoa scliolara up to n 
ccitiuu yirovidad Unit Lhoy pavssed 

fcJieir oil trance rcoiiircmonLs. It wnfl the doiJiro 
of Rhodes bliat the acholara should be disbiib- 
vded amoiiR Ll\e eoUcRrH An n gcucrol rule, 
fivQ is tlip inaxnnum number of Rhodes scholars 
adiiiiLted in one year by any collogo 

Seleclion. -^Tho inosb dilficuH mutter bo bo 
scfcUpfl ivas ibe mode of sclccHon, left in the 
Imiuls of rojninittcos of .sclccLioii npimiiiiod 
ill Pncji state or colony. The awaid of seholai- 
flliips could not !)g by competilivo exainiimLion 
nloiio, Thal^vas excluded by the tnnnsof the 
Avill, Nor could oiio uiiifoim sysliMii of se- 
lection he p> 3 tablislied to covei so wide nii aiea 
n'l that piQvided for, ui which diCTeteufc sy^ttiins 
of .‘sccondnvy c(lii cation obtained and stiuluiita 
attained maturity at dilTorent agea. On the 
whulc, R Buemed nnde>.nfablo fco ni^poinb 
aoliolnrs (iiircHy fioiii secondary hcIiooIh, for 
if the ends aimed at in the null wore to ho at- 
tained . lb was d PM I able to sond the scholnis to 
Oxford at an age when they wlm’o nob too old 
to adapt thoinselvcft to a new cnviioiimeiifc 
and not Loo youiiff to appreciate the advaiitngca 
and opportunities alTortleil by tlio clmnge. 
The age limitH set by the will were nineteen 
ami twcnty-fiVC. and Ihcao have bren generally 
adopted, with the exception of 'West An sLi alia 
(t 7 - 25 ), Queenfiland and Jamaica (lft- 2 f 0 j 
NawfouudliiiKl ( 18 - 21 ), and South Africa 
( 19 - 21 ). Candidates were also to Lc iiiiniai- 
Tied U wns goncially felt that the mode of 
HclcoLioii fcuggp.sted by the will iTierply defined 
the qualities flesiniblo m the caiulid'aLca, aiifl 
could nowhere be followed in detail. Tho 
fitatpinenb of Rhodes on the subject was as 
follows’ — 

*' My dcsira being thnt Ihn atiidonLa ivlin slinll ba 
cleoLccl LO Lho .Scbnlarfaliiiifl filiidl not bo merely book- 
worms I cUrcpt dmt in tho plrrlion of u aludout la n, 
Scliolnrslup roj^ard slifill be lind to (i) bis liltTiiry iiiid 
achnluHtic ftUriuimniiti, (Ji) lus (oiu 1 iip‘"i of and Micccia 
m manly oiUdnnr spnrlB aurh na cricket, roolball, uod 
tbc hko, (ak> bis nuablics ol nmnhtjud, InUh, CDurafSo, 
devotion to duty, ftympalhy foi Urn prolroUoii nf tliQ 
weak, kiridlini>s>a. nnselriHliiiUHS, and fcllnwiibi)), aiul (li^) 
Ida exlublUoxi tliinna sriiorjl tliiyi rd moral fatpo of 
rliriractor and of InHlnirt/i to ImuI mid Lq takn an in- 
tnrcHl in bis Ho]iDo]m[UG>i, far iIioho latter ntlribnlps wkU 
bo likely 111 after Hfi* to suitla Idni to oytepm the per- 
[oimivurc of public duties l\W hiahc&t mm," 

Qualifications. — The gencial q unti lie alio na 
accopLed in niosL of the colonies luicl states ai’o 
tho age liinitM, oitizonship, domicile, mid blio 
passing of Rer^pon^ions (i?*^). The llc.«jpoi\- 
HLon« eyamlun.Lioi\papcia are t,ct aud examLurd 
by lliG Oxford aulhoritica, and cxaniinaLion 
editors conducted undci the icspcclivo coin- 
mitteca oC Koleotion nro mraiiged, The oxap^- 


inalion ia merely qiialUying, not competitivo 
Candidates fioin aiieli collcp<»fl and iinivci-fli- 
lirs AH arc afiiliated with the University of 
Oxfoid lU’ft Qxoiupt from llcsPOi\a\ons. 

In Uio United States Llio atlditional quali- 
fications arc limb tho flcholms alinll Kn.VQ 
reached the end of the sophomore year at a 
recognized drgi-cc-Rianthig uiiivcr«ity oi col- 
lege in the country, except in Uio bUU of 
MasHaeliiiHetts, whore the commibleo of gc- 
JocLion limy appoint from the HccomiarysBlionls. 
Candulalea fvnniflh the eommiUeos of 

flplectioii with corLificfttos of ngo, and a sLalc- 
incnfc of their eduoatioiml raiecr, incliidinB 
record in athletics nnd Ip.HlJinonmls from 
flchooliYinstcis and pi-ofexsois in colleges, The 
commitlcca of sclrclioii aid raquirod to inter- 
view cacii candidate iicrsonallyi except where 
for Hpocial roasoiia this is nut nocoijgRry, The 
annngcnirnts for the admiaHioii of elected 
scholais to the Oxford College arc conclucLcd 
through Mr. W^lie 

The qualificatioivH for clocUo'^ me very ainn- 
Inr in tho Ihilish Colonies Local qunlifica- 
tioiis maybe imposed, dealing with (l) age (the 
limits in some case^ bi'ing nhangrtl); (2) veai- 
dciicc and cloinieilo (cancJidatCH or their par- 
ents must have lived in the iTspoctivc colony 
for a ccilniii number of 3''oaia); (3j ccUiealion 
(cAiiclidnU's miiat Iniyo attended secondary 
schools and a spociliod univcjMty oRhci for 
part or for the whole of a degree course) All 
candidatc.H iiuisL nnss the Rc.spoiision8 or bo 
exempted from I hem iiiuler the hLqIuLq for 
afil Hated eollegoH. 

Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. — At Oxford tho 
Rhodes bcholiwh may onUw undeiB^f^dnnte 
or postgracUmto wtndonls ami may rend for 
honoi’fl or jmsis degUM's. Tlin noslgradniitc 
(Icgreca whiuli aie open to cpiaVifieti aoholnia are 
llaeliclor in Lei levs, Science, or Civil Law. 
It IS difficult ft.s yet to gonernlize, but it may bo 
said that up to the preticuL tho inajoriLy of 
Ilhodca acliolnis, Colonial, Ameiican, and Qei- 
iiiaii, have taken up the fltudy of law or jiins- 
jDi'uaencc, both regarded as excellent prepaia- 
tioii for public 801 vice, Indcod, this to a largo 
extent caviicg out the inLcntion of the founder, 
nnd the late W T Harri.s (ly.w ) remnika in iiig 
Rcpoi’l for 1902 as Couimlssioiiei of Ediicatjon! 
** The Rhodes bequest is the most timely of 
gift.s foi highci education, because it gives op- 
porLiinily to begin tlii*j education of that cinaa 
of oiii populalLoii which will fiirniah our cqii- 
fluhiLe.s, our homo officca, nnd our ciiibaasiea 
with altachds. Out of the moat gucccs.'^ful 
of thcHo will 00 me by and b.v our foreign min- 
iflterfl and our home exjicrtfl in diplonmey, 

"Eiiglaiul IS lUfl heat place in which to bc^iii 
Lilia woi'k. Tho excellence of tho_ Univoraity 
of Oxford i.s wiLliout rloiibfc tho training of tlio 
ready g antic uuvu who ennuoL he nuRhed oil lua 
feet by an attack diiccted iijiun the wcakjic.ssea 
of hia pciaonnlity, IIis training nt Oxford 
gives him that aecuro BcU-pPHScaiion and self- 
184 
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rc.spccL 'ivliicli coinmaiulfl the respect of liis 
follows " 

Litem I/uinatiiorcB, or tUc cl nasi cal school, 
receives a nUTnber of students, but as a rule Llio 
prcvioua preparation of non-Eiiglinh achoola 
IS iimdoqufttQ for the doniaiuli for tins degree. 
Modern liiatoiy and English lilcraturo also 
at bra cl a smali pi op or Li on of the acholais 
Aceoi'diiis to the Re])ort of the Rhotlea Trust 
for 1010-1011, diatribiilion of |.ho llhodes 
acholara was ns follows: For ilic clcgico 
of B.A . hilocc Ihnnaniores, li, iiaLiiral 
scioiiGo, 18; junflpiudciico, 44; history, 18; 
theology, 10; English literature, 8, matlic- 
mafcica, 6; modem laiiguagos, 3; cngiiicoimg, 
B For lulvaivcod oi spcciali'/.cd co\i\8<^3' 
BC.L., 11; 11 Sc, Q, D,Litt., 10; M B . 10. 
A number of others were candidates for diplo- 
mas. Tlie showing of tho acholais bn'j on 
the whole not been above the average. So 
for aa tho Amenoaii scholars me concerned, 
tlie report? of tiicir tntoia nfTorcl an interest- 
ing basis of comparison bet ween the prepa- 
ration which thoy have received ab_ homo 
in school and ooUogc and the ntlaininonb 
whicli for their ago and sLrviuUng they mo ex- 
pected to have i cached at Oxfoid For thou 
energy, indue tiy, horioiianesa, kccniirs.s, and 
inter eat tho reports have nothing bvifc tho 
highest praise. But the feeling is that on tho 
whohs the American scholar is aiipcifioial and 
iiincoiiraLo, is a dilcltantu rathor, Lhan a close 
student, is restless and not good at long spells 
of work, is not clear or i)rceisc in expression, 
and, finally, " knows nothing well, hut luiowa 
soiiiGthing about a great many tliings.^^ Of 
the scholais ns incu of charaetei with influences 
for good, blio Oxfoid aiithoiUira sneak in Llio 
highest terms lifiiny of tlie llhodcs srliolma 
have (Ijfttiiiguishcd themselves in nllilelics 
111 1007 an Amen can scholar wa^ elected pi evi- 
dent of the Oxford Athletic Club, and m 1008- 
1900 out of iivo icprcscntativea in tho track 
meet against Gamin iclge, four were Americana 
Socially it was felt for a time that tho Anioii- 
cana kept snnicwhat to tlicmselvca, although 
at an early mcoLing it was decided not to form 
any distinct or scpniaLc organizations. Ib is 
to bo icincmbcicd, however, that the Amoricaii 
acholais, at nnyratOj and many of the colonists 
arc a few years above tho average ago of tho 
Oxfoid student and that they come up with 
entirely diflcroiit tiadiLionfl. On the whole, 
bairiera tended to hieak down, and the llhodcs 
aclioliir IS tending moio and inoic to identify 
liiinsclf with tho social life of Oxford and of 
his college, to form fiiendsliip.s, and to iindor- 
stand the JCnglish nttiliido in just the spirit 
desired by tho Colossus of Boiilh Africa, 

RoferencoB — 

CaniCEio Fniiiidation for Hid Advancement nC Teach- 
niff. /<VJA Anjnfflf /?cjJor/, pp CQ-fl2. (New York, 
1010 ) 

ruiToi?, R R, Tlio CcmV Rhodes Scholttrahipa Biil- 
iHin of tliQ University of IMisj^iiiHippl, 8u)ipl, to 
Awe; 3 (1003) 


PAHKm.O R. (Tiondon, 1913 ) 

SciiOLZ, 11. F, nnd IIohnheck, 9, 1' Oxford and lha 
Ithodea Schoiarahipa (Oxfoid, 1007 ) 

B S. Bur. Ed\ic, Hep Coftt Ji^rl , iDDO-lDOl, Yol. 
H, |ii» 2-147-2150. 1002, Vol I, pn, 040-050. 
1005, Vol 1. pp 41-65. 1010, Vol I, pp. 167- 
150. 

Wylil. F J C£cd Hhodca emr/ hia Scholars as Fadora 
III /nfernatiorial Concdie^tioiu Puhl by tho Am* 
ABanc. for Inlcniiilioiml ConcihiiliDn (New 
Yoik, 1D12.) 

Sen Tuolc'fl /nd<ri to Fcriodi'cnZ Literature or tho 
Riadcr'a Ouida io Periodiuil LitcralMre, 

RHODES, UNIVERSITY OF — Rhodes, 
owing pnibly, it is to be presumed, to its con- 
fciftl position m the Gicck world and its policy 
of neutrality la Greek politics, became eaily 
an important seal of learning; iii tho Inst cen- 
tury of the pic-Chiistian eia and the first 
century A D it shared with Athens the distinc- 
tion of being the most proniiiiciit university 
center III the ancient world and of attract- 
ing to its schools the largest number of stu- 
dents. Ib wa.s from A thong and Rhoclca, we 
arc Loldj that Ptolemy PhiUtlclphus, m tho 
fudt part of the thiid century n c, collected 
books for the icc cully established libiaiy at 
Alcxiuidria, Rhodes was also the birthplace 
of many distiuguishcd men of letters — among 
others, of the epic poet Pci.sancicr, of Clcobulus, 
one of the Keven AYiao kicn, of the lyric poefc 
Timocrcoii, of the comedy writer Alexaiul rides, 
of Eiidcmiis, the* PcripatcLie philosopher, aiul of 
PanicLius, the Stoic philosopher. The name 
of ApoUQuiusi RKodius, the authoi of the 
Argonaidica, is inaepaiably coniiectocl with 
tho island, foi ib was there that Apolloiihia 
lived and tiiiighb for in any ycaiSj after ho 
retired fiom Alcxandiia. Dioiiyfaiua Thiax 
also made llhodcs his home for the great or part 
of hh life. 

Tho a til dies which were most favored at 
Rhodes niid wcic cliicfly mflucutial in giving 
celcbiiby to the island in nii education nl way 
were I’hetoiic and iihiloaophy. Accoidiiig to 
the tradition, the Athonian orator iEachiiicsi, 
after his defeat at tho hands of Demosthenes 
in the celebrated oiivtorical eouteat over the 
golden Clown, rotiicd to Rhodes about .330 n c. 
and act up a sehool of rhctoiic there. Whether 
the aliidy was, ns is further slated, thus fiist 
established at Rhodes by iEschiiics or not, it 
doublles.? noiiiishcd thcic from that time on- 
ward We hear little, howcvoi, of its course 
until towaid the end of the second contiiry n.o 
In tho first century ii.e. the island was visited 
by many di&.l.mgui8hed Ilounana, — among 
others, hy Mark Antony, Cicanr, Ciccio, 
Brutus, and Cassius, — wlio listened to tlio 
lectin cs of the professors and studied in tho 
schools The most faiuoua of the Lcaclicrs □£ 
ilicLoric wore Apollonius ISlnlacoa and Apol- 
lonius lUolon The lab tel was lioaid by both 
CiDsar and Cicero, and through Cicero ho 
influenced Forcibly tho course oT Roman ora- 
tory, Toward the end of the firab century 
n c the rlictoncmn Theocloius of Gadaia was 
15 
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mottled at niiodcsj [iiid hia Icctuici woic at- 
tended Ikcre l>y Tiboviua, who waa IilLou liJiii- 
l>Groi, timing tlio time of the laLtera roLiic- 
meat Lq biic island The Rliodiaii oratory 
was aaid to liavo a diBUncUve clmiaoLor and 
to hold a position midway bolweon tlic turpid 
Asiatic atylo and tlic terse and chaste Athenian 
atylo. 

The various achoola of philosopliy were well 
rcpi'Caciitcd at Itliodoa, The most famous of 
the philoaophcra whasii immes me as social (‘d 
With the island were Patiintiua and Posidonius 
PancDtiiis was born at llhodca, but 1 might at 
lloinu anti Athena Posidoniufl, thoiiRli a 
native of Apftinca in Syria, lidd hia acliool 
at nhocles Wliilo he was nonininlly a plii- 
loaophcr, Ida iiUaicsLa extended over ninny 
fields, and Ins IccLuics dealt appaieiitly with 
moral philtigopliy, physical aoionce, niid Ina- 
tory. Ilia aoliool attracted the noiiiaiis hi 
ei'cnfc nmnliors to Uliodea Among tliosc who 
hciird him were Ciccio and Poinpcy lloth 
Pancotiiis nnd Poaidonuia iiilliienccd Ciroro 
s tie ugly. On the dcatli of PosidoniiiH liis 
school passed into the haiicla of hia ginndsoii, 
Jnaon^ 

Pcaiclca the sclioola of rhctoiic and p)ii- 
loaophy Ihoie were various other schools at 
Rliodea, — nolnbly schools of gmnunai, nr- 
clutecfcuro, pniuting, and gcoprnphy The 
moat inipoitaiib of the graniiiinimns wiis Dio- 
iiysnia Thinx. In tho piincipule of Aiitoniiujs 
Pius the cUy of Bhodoa was partly dratroyed 
by Jin CAitUcjuakOj niul it nover came into grout 
pioiTiiiioiicQ after that Lime, J. W. IL W. 

Roferoncosi — 

GbldBII, II, vou, Qd^chich^a der ajfcn Jihodter, 
(JInndj, lOOO ) 

Tom\, Cecil. Ancieaf Ttuies, (Cftmhridae, 

l6Br>) 

Waloen, J AV II Tfio Umverathe^ 0 / Ancient Greece 
(New York, 100 0.) 

RH 9 DESIA, lj)I>UCATION IN. — llho- 
dcsin la nchninistcrcfl by the Biitish South 
African Comp any, Tlui Company mstituLcd 
public education m 1890 when a Director of 
Education was appointed foi floiithcm Rho- 
(Icaia, This DoparUnont in addition to tlio 
Director noW ha^ a olciical staff of thrcCj and 
three iiispectoia Under thcDepai tment thci'o 
arc nine secondary schools finQliidiiiR second- 
ary d op nr tincn la), thirtconfarm schoola, twenty 
urban acliQcils, 120 native and thice coloiod 
schools. The schools are supported by the 
Kovci’iimont. There is no training institution 
for teachei^, hub bnisarica enable wmnon 
teach ora to attend Grey College, Bloomfontem. 

O. W. 

See SouTii Afuica, Education in 

Heforonco -- 

li^naliUKl, noiird of ndudiUon. ^neciol Ifeparts on 
/i'diicnlioii^U Subjecta, Vol XIIl (lUOf}), pp 145- 
ISI. iSi/atein 0 / llldiicaiioii lo SoufAcni Jtliodeam 

RHYTHM. — The regular recurrence of 
similar plift&cs of nny phciiomciion aftci loiigoi 


or flhortor inlcivnla. The porcepLion of n 
fwjvics of vliythimcal, auditory, Lnctvvnl. dt 
viaiial sLiniuli is attended by a peculiarly 
agrcciihlc feeling In iniiiiy, if not nil, Hudi 
Cases, Umi'o is a tciulcuey to iuovciuciUr of 
the iiiUBclcH of tho I'mibH 01 throat or other 
parts of tile body in unison with the time of the 
rhylhinlciU soiiuH. The guisacr moYcmculs of 
tho liiiilj.<i, an in wulking and 111 mvingiiig the 
nuns, become rhylliiiiicfil Ijecaime of the ieiul- 
ciicy to ninpluiHizo 0110 side of the body nvov 
thfl other in inUHeulai pcrformnuco, Even tho 
more autouialie pliysiologiurd processes occur 
in variouB rhytlinia 

So fuiidnnieiitiil IS iJiia Lrnclcncy to rhythm 
Hint stimuli which are pieHeiitod objealivoly 
in a peifccLly uniform iniiiinci bocomo broken 
Up into n sOrioa of rliythms ill wliinli a sub- 
jective cin])hAsi.M is placed upon bho stimuli at 
icgulnr intervals, ns, foi example, in listening 
to the tick of ft dock 

It IS a woll-kiiown fact that iliytlim nida in 
phj^sicftl woik, and exjieniniMit shows Lliat tho 
same IS Line of ineiital woik In oxinuhncnts 
with llui ergograph tho sulijocls Lend to fall into 
a I cgiilar rate of lifting the weight Adult wilt- 
ing iH chaiftoteri/ed liy a borips of rliytliiTiieal 
niuveinciita wliieli (listiiigiiish it from tho 
writing of cliildren. It hns also been shown 
that llicie arc periods of gientoi or lo.'ia energy 
tlunuglioub a day's or even a season's work 
winch tend to recur rhy tin me idly. Tho well- 
known phenoinonoii of miclualioii of alientiou 
is another instaiieo of iliyllini occinniig in tho 
mental life. RhyLlimii'nl Leiidciicics arc also 
nrcaoiil in human spcocli and often in prose 
Iitcratuio. Tho fuiidaniental oliaraclcr of 
rhythm is also made ovulont by tlio Icndcnoy 
of early lilcriilme to take Ihn form of poetry, 
ftiiil by the liking of cliildren foi voi-ac where 
the ihythm is very 1 narked j and ixiao in the 
plunsnro thiit; is denved from daiioing and aimi- 
lar forms of rhythmical movCuioiiLs 

E H. C. 


RefetenceBi — 

GonnoN. IC /Eethches, pp 06-104, U8-121 (Now 
York, lOlD ) 

Judd, C II, Pai/Mooi/, PP. 207-200. (Now York, 
1002) „ , 

Minbii, J Motor. Viaunl mid Apnlicd Illiytliins. 
Psi/ch Pep,, Jlori £luppl , Vol. V- 


RHYTHM, — See Mum cap Notation. 


RICE, VICTOR MOREAU f lfllfl-1800). — 
State Suporintoiulont of Schools; was giadii- 
aUd fYom AUefilwny Coll«g« in 1841. He 
laiiglit at IhilTiilo nncl was city HupoinitondoiU 
of gcliools lliore from IfiJll to 18/i‘l llo was 
»SlaLc ftupevintuncUMvt of Public lusUucLiou lu 
Now York fiom 1854 to 1857 and again from 
iao2 to 1808. fie wftfj active in the ratab- 
hah incut of uovuuvl schools and the abolition 
of the rate billsj which made the schools of 
New York free. W 3. M. 


IBft 



RICHARDS, JAMES B. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


RICHARDS, JAMES B (1817-1896).^ 
Foundci of fichoola for fcrblc-iiundcd chUfJrcn; 
■was cdn Rail'd in the pubhc schoola ol Mnssa- 
cliiiflctts Ho was a tnachcr iii CJmnncy 
Hall (Boston), and later wns associated with 
his fatlicr-iii-law, Samuel G Itowo in Iho 
oi'gaiiizaLion of a school for fccblG-iriindcd 
cliildioii. Ill 1862 lio bpcamc the principal of 
the newly oiganizcd PennHylvniiin School for 
Feeble-iniiulcd Ho was the author of several 
pap 01 8 find reports on tho care and trniiinig of 
tlic fechlo-nimdccl W. S. M 

See DurncTivEs, SciiooLa ttqh 

RICHARDS, ZALMON (1811-^1890),— 
Educator, wnq graduated from IVilliains Col- 
lege in IS36 He wn^ tcacim in the district 
HcJioola of ^lasRQchusotla, principnl of iicade- 
miea at Ciiinmington, Mass , and StiUwatcrp 
N.Y ; andpnncipnl of the pvcpaiatoiy riepart- 
moni of Columbian University at Waahiiigton, 
Ho was one of the roundel a of the National 
Education Ahaociabion and its prcdidcnt 

in 1868 His puhlicationa inolndc Uidorical 
oj the National Ed'oeation Association ^ 
niid numerous papers on cducnLionnl subjects, 

W. S M. 

RICHELIEU, JEHAH ARMANDj DUG DE 
(15B5-l(l42)» — The Gducnlioual Bigiufieanco 
of Eiolioheii in the history of Eiancc is not 
eliglib Ilia aiistocratic temper, no less than 
the eiioimona construe tivo woik he wns called 
upon to do, prevented him from taking the 
least interest iu the almost connilche lack of 
cleincntAiy education; but for higher educa- 
tion lie did imich He himself loeeivod n 
flcanty education, fiisL, as a young noble, ni tho 
Collftgo dc Navarre and Pluviners Academy; 
then, when he waa destined for the Church, 
in the St John Latoran College, Seeing no 
eacapQ from tho clericnl life, hia ambition aeoms 
to have concentrated on academic and theo- 
logical distinction, and hcbccamo an aasiLluous 
student. This led him, when he became a 
bishop, to press for a reform of clerical educa- 
tion, The inaiority of hia clergy \md had no 
training, and had been submitted to no in- 
tellectual testa wlintcver lie cooperated with 
Cardinal do B6rullc in foiming the first som- 
iiiaiies for the education of piiests (in the 
first decade of tlio sevciiteentli centuiy). as 
distinct from tho old episcopal schools, which 
wcTD eithoY tiansformcd or ii\ decay Hia 
breach witli the Church put an. end to his 
educational influence among tho clergy, but he 
lemaincd a goneious patron of the Sorbonne, 

As chief miinstor of Louis XIII he did noth- 
ing for education in the strict sense Not 
only was there no demand for it, but Ins la- 
bors in other directions were gigantic. His 
ideal for the people at large was placid con- 
tent, with neither too much nor too little 
money, and did not include iiiatr nation. But 
he did mucli to foster the higher literary cul- 


ture of France m his latci ycaii The in- 
fluence of the Rcnaissaiice m Franco had been 
promoted by the coming of the Medicis, but 
retarded bv the long feudal and religious 
tioublos A niiinbcr of lay wi iters were pow 
picparing the new cuUuic^ and llicheliGu, both 
personally and through hia niece, the Duchess 
d'Aiguillon, waa a waiin patron of Corneille 
(with whom he quairelcd after a time), Voi- 
tui'Q, and tho leading writcifl, Hia own liter- 
ary work was poor, but it la clear that he took 
a genuine inteicab in the advance of culture 
He pressed France to lival the liter aiy su- 
premacy of Spain and Italy, and set a pro- 
found and fni'-SGcing progiain for the Acaddjnie 
Frauyaiac, which he founded Hearing, in 
1C34, that a group of Parisians were in the 
habit of meeting occnsioiinlly for a modest 
discussion of letters, he pressed thcin to form 
a corps, or legal corporation, enlnTged their 
luiiubcrs, and became first president of tho 
new Academy The task he set them was to 
foigo tlic language, which was then very Im- 
pel feet and crra&c, and make it a finci im- 
plement, They woie to cicatc a stanrlaid 
Dictionary, Grammar, Rlietonc, and Poetic. 
Bichcliou did not live long enough to see the 
famous Dictionary completed, and Llie rest of liis 
program was abandoned Ilallam describes 
the Academy as ''the moaL lUustriouR iiisUtu- 
tion in the annals of letters " J Me. 0. 

See Academy. 

Refereacea — 

HanotadXi G //tfl/oirfi du Cardbnal do Richfhsu, 
(IttcomplGlo.) (Pwia onA I^ondoa, l&aa aT\d 1003.) 
McOade, J The Iron Cardinal. (London, 1000.) 
PfiiiKiNa, J B. Jltdiclicu the Growth of French 
Power (Loiidan. lOOO) 

Roubon, AV Tho Life of Cardinal Richelieu (London, 
1854 ) 

RICHMOND COLLEGE, RICHMOND, 
VA. — 'An institution catablished by charter 
in 1840 by a body of trustees to whom woa 
IrarLfif erred tho Virgima Baptist Soimnaiy, 
founded in 1832 by the Virginia Baptist Educa- 
tion Society for the tiaining of ministers The 
woik consistcfl at first of two years of picpara- 
tory and of two ycnis of college work; a 
piiior class was added in 1846 and a senior clnaa 
in 184S Work was suspended during tho 
Civil War, bub was renewed in 1866. In 1872 
a memorial fund was collected, and buildings 
were erected, A now libraiy and muaemna 
wove e&tabUshcd, and commcTciDil and law de- 
partments were added Women were admitted 
to the liberal aits classes in 1808. Ten yoais 
later the College began to cooperate with the 
Viigiiiia Baptist Education Commission in 
collecting funds for tho cstabliahinont of a 
Woman's College undci the control of the 
trustees oi Ricbmontl CoUegB. A condi- 
tional grant of $150,000 was also made by tho 
General Education Boaid, and this sum is to 
be the nucleus of a fund for the furthci ex- 
tension of the equipment and instruction of tho 
187 
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College, Collegiate work, for entrance to which 
four t coil iniit.s of hi|5h flcliool work aic re- 
ciuiiccl, iR rIvoii, Infidiiig to (-he (IcRiees of 
1] A and B 8 A Hehool of 1/iw giving two 
years' woik leading to Iho LL B tlrgree is also 
inn ill Lai nod. Tho cniollinent of uiiu louts in 
1010-1011 wn.s 330 There is a faculty of 
livcnty-twQ niembera. 

RICHTER. JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH, 
“JEAN PAUL" (1703-;lS2rO. — Tim grout Clor- 
mnii huinonfli, bom ni WiiUJjiodel, Ibivfti'ift, 
was the «()n and the grandson of school ni as t(‘i,s. 
ills lather became laLoi ii imstoi, a enlling for 
which the son muloitook trnining at the Uni- 
vcraity of Leipzig Thrnlof^y hiokiiiR in in- 
terest, he turned lua attention Iti the study 
of lit era Line llis plans sudorod change, ow- 
ing to Iho needa of hi a whlowod innlhci. Duy- 
ing Hcvcral years he taught, hnst solving as a 
fnmily tutor, and Intel conducting a pi i vale 
Echool willi ftcvou pupils. AUIkhirIi ho Inul a 
firm Jinld on ilieac cliargotj and Htriigglnd to 
tench them ns he conceived his ofTieo, fonnni 
iiiaUuRliou wag luUahly wanting Ilia literal y 
activity nsfacrtcd ilijolf dm mg tliesr* early day.H 
of fltrugglc With jiovcrty anil clnsivo fanui ns 
an author. The pcciilianlipii of Jjifl atylo ami 
the oddity of idoas at fust dolaycd tho iccop- 
lion of Ilia wnliiiga, and evciUiially won for 
liim Llio Geiman charneLeri/ahoii of “Joan 
Paul, (lor EiiiziRO “ lie fiiuilly Hotllod^ rit 
UayiciiLh and dovotod his time to writing, 
showing a romarkalile prodiuiLivity whioli 
rdlfd Hoino sWly vohiinos Ainung those may 
be mentioned Quinlm Fulein ami Alarut 
Wui ns hearing on odu cation- With nil liis 
tlrpaToing nnd faulnstie Irnil'i ho iiosso.sscd a 
rare power in clescnhiiig childhood and youth 
Ilis ohieJ con.9idoi'nlion of Llio piohhnn.s of 
education is found in LrranU; or tAc Doctrine 
of mducation (1807). Adopting for the Lit to 
tlie Roman guddess of newhorn eliildiiin, ho 
WrolQ out of his expel lone Oh aa a icacUev for 
Uin benefit of parents, (‘.specially mothors. In 
.S]iitc of its suhLitlo^ the book not a sy.stom- 
fttic tieatisc, noi is |t a popuhu work lie 
criticized Housacau's ICmilc ns a iiogativc, im- 
moral, and futile scliemo, hut accepted the 
humanizing point of view cif this lefoniier. 
With a tender regard for child hood, he would 
break tho hoiidnge of tho schoohoom in oidor 
to givo thcii early life a joyous ficedom. In 
detecting tho great cdiicntivo functions of 

r )lay, (lancing, games, imisic, and fniiy stoiios, 
le became a rororuiiiior of l''j'oebol ami tho 
IdudorgarLcn. runishinoiit is an “ unchlhl- 
likc word “ Becauso of lii.s keen nppreciatiou 
of womairs iiatuio, the Lioalinont of foniale 
education in oi\o of the mosl vahmhle paxlH of 
tlio book Physical and moral education re- 
GCivQ fittcntion, Ilcligioiifl tcacliing la to pro- 
ceed without calccluBiua, fonnulro, and al- 
t oil dance on wo is hip. He reminds oiio of 
Locke in tho httlo space given to intollcclual 


education or inHtiiiclioii. With criticisms 
foi tlic “ claHsical panoU/' he urges Die yci- 
iiaculnr ns the Irm* subject matter of LuhItuc- 
tioii The woik cl()S(‘s witli a clienni of tlio 
“ rumdiHfJof Clnhlrcn “ Lciwin, not writLcn 
for pecingogurn, and siipp oiled by bi.i literary 
reputation, laaelicd a wide ciilUiru group and 
gave periiiaimiib sin vice in Die Jiuinaiiizalion 
of cduciiUoii in Die ninditenili ceiiLiiry Afnny 
of hiH ideas, in Uio form of apliorisniH, havo 
paHSedinto the coinmnii language of ediicaLion. 
“The lutof iMlucnUon oukIiI to aim at a slnud- 
ard of oleviiLion superior to what may liap])on 
to bo llm spirit of the tinia — for tho child is 
to be odiicalod not fni the pK'.Hciit iiiemly.'^ 
" Tlic fipiril of r ducat ion ih no tiling more than 
nil cnth’avoi to libera t(' by iiionnn of a freeman, 
the ideal hiunaii being wliidi lies conmded in 
cv n y child ' ^ “ To wi ilo upon education means 
to wilt Cl upon nlm(i.st every tiling at tinco, for it 
has to care foi a inicrooosm of Llio microcosm “ 
“Tli(i heat aud most eomplctu education ciumot 
f*\hil)it its true imwer upon one (Jhild, hut upon 
a iiuinboi of united ehildron “ E. F. D. 


RDleiencDB' — 

CAiuar.t;, 'f Cnficnl nnrf il/iffcdtnnfOKs Esflot/s, Pt 2 
(LdiuUin, IHHfj.) 

l^lR('ii]<ji, K Jam Pant In D\r KlasaiKrr dcr Pitda^ 
UnjtK, Vnh IX (Uid X. (LnnKriisnlin, INHD- 
IKtlO ) 

flAWLtjY, fi P H'O. iriSfh>ri» nru-f PUdnsophy o/ J, P. 
P. fticlilrr (LnriiliMi. l.SH I ) 

Lanol, K luamn ruhi^t jtnduQOgigrhcn tSfUiKm nnj 
amuii iltii I'f/Mi irrrArn iiurJ dnii /.Pirifc dt'a irronOo- 
{en t^’rhilnindlrrtnfn Manu Jl’rif in /iiicnf/int. not 
JinhUr'i /iiitotnjifiit' ^ In Sc/jcf 

Kiaaaikir, Vul XXIV (lid od, LnriHnjflfvlin, 
iSUli ) 

MlJNrii W Jam }*nuL dtr Vafasarf dcr LnatUf, 
(lli'rliu, 11107) 

Ulcii'Tfji, J V r 1S07; 2U ed , reviBcd, 1H14; 

EiikIisIi trinisluumiH l)y A 11 , Lr)iulcjii, IHIH; 
BohUiii, IHnil, ivilh ldoani|iliy, XiOiidun, lb70; hy 
Wood, Liindoii lHh7. 

■\YinTii, (i. J P. P Ridi Icr aia PHildooQc. (llranden- 
burKi IBOQ ) 


RICKETS — A complox disoaiiG charactcr- 
i/c'd by constant losiona in tho hoiic.s and disturb- 
ances of nil trill on It ns a matter of dispute 
wlietUcr the changes ui Dk^ bones are of an ia- 
llanimatory nature or the result of jlisorcl creel 
nutrition; hut Dio general opinion ia that tho 
cause is a lack of proper food, with heicditaiy 
tendency Tlio disease ociciua most frcijiienlly 
finm the sixth to tho bwciitictli month of life and 
adects both sexes equally; it occnia more fic- 
quenliy among cm tniii lacen, for exaniplo, tho 
ncgi’oe.Hand the Itidiaiisj ih much moicficqiiont 
and inoie pioiionnced in the case of llio jioor 
than in the case of iho w(dl-lo-do, and morn fre- 
qiicni in the city than in the conn try; tho pho- 
no nuMi a of rieki'lfl are at their maxim ii in toward 
Iho end of Iho wuilci', at a minimum in aiiUimn; 
and the di.sense is more ficqucint in tho Icmpci- 
atc Konca than in the Lropicnl and subtropiciil 
counlneH ov tho oxtyeme north Rickata is 
anid to occur Heldom in white children on noi- 
iiial bicnsl feeding; it is rarely absent in bcihics 
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mCKOFF 


BIESE 


fed foi a long time oxcliiaivcly on propriolnry 
food without fresh niilk Its aignifictincc for 
Bcliool hygiono lies in the fact that school 
chiUlven who Uayc suffered [tom vickcta j\s 
infants aie more liable to dovclor) spin/il ciiiu^n- 
turc^ flat foot, and the like, niul hoiicc slinuld 
receive Bpccial cnio dining the school pciiod 
with iTgard to chrL, posture, plij^sical exercise, 
and gonoral hygiemo aiirioiinclings. 

W II. D. 

Ro/BfOncoa — 

Hoi/r, fi 13. I)iBcaae3 of In/aucu and ChildhaoiJ (Now 
York, lano ) 

KAflaoiviT/, RI. Ulior llnrhltig. II OaicocboiidriliB 
ra.cloln Jahriuch/ilr ICinderheilkujuh 1013 Vol 
XXV, Heft 2, 1 ) 1 ) 104-212, IIcfta,piJ 334-310 

RICKOFF. ANDREW JACKSON (1S24- 
1899), — School aupci’iiitciulcnt; educated at 
Woodward College, Ciiicinimli Ho was 
flupcrintcndoiit of schools nt Portsmouth. 
Ohio, principal of schools nfc Cincinnati; aiiJ 
fiom 1SC7 to 1882 fnipcrinLcndcnt of schools 
at Cleveland lie was the author of a senes of 
arithmetics nud many papers on educational 
topics. Ho was president of the National Edu- 
cation Asaociation in 1859. 

W. a. M 


life, was the extension of " Mends,” Ridding 
bnying up land and making altciations out of 
his own pocket. 

The result of thoBC changes, on which Rid- 
ding 9])ont some £20,000 of hifi own moiioy, 
anil of the fame of Ins broad views shown 
in every dcpaitincnt of education and achaol 
iifo was that the luimliciB in the school loao 
from 271 in 1806 to 420 ni 1871, at winch it 
was fixed as being as large ns one mnn could 
peisonally know and govern When in 1884 
IliddiJig retired to the organisation of the new 
bishop! ic of Southwell, wliioli for twenty ycais 
ho governed with the same breadth of mind 
and geiicroaity, he left Winchester with tho 
reputation of the premier achool of England 
for scholarship and morale, while of himself 
tho old Wniflcn of New Collogc, who had been 
opposed to most of tho reforms, confessed 
that foi them he deserved the title of WjjkG- 
hamm aller A F L 

See WlNCllElSTEIl CobLEQE 
Relerences — 

Leach, A. F Ilialorj/ of Wvnchesler CoUc^g, (Lon- 
don, 1899) 

Moueult, C E Du/ce Ifomufn, fLoudon, 101 1 ) 
JliDDiNa, Ladv Laura ffeoroe RiaffiTij?, tSofwol?fiaaJcr 
and Bis/iop, (Londonj 10U8 ) 


RIDDING, GEORGE (1828-1904). — Eng- 
liah bialiop and head maatei of Winchester 
College, who undertook the di/Hciilt laslc of* 
reforming and giving new life to the oldest and 
moat famous and moat conaervative of tlio 
Great Eiigliah Public Schools Ridding, whose 
father was second maatev at WiucUcatci, waa 
a scholar of tho College fiom 1840 to 1846. 
Although " head of the roll” for New College, 
ho was ousted from liia scholarship by two 
foundor's Itin lie wont to BalUol College in- 
stead and obtained a first ela^s in clns.sica. 
the Craven soholaialiip, nud a mathematical 
fcliowahip at Exeter College In 185S he 
married tho daughter of Dr Moberly (g,v.). 
In 1863 liQ was appointed second master at 
Winchoator and throe ycara later lie was elected 
head master, He at once devoted himaelf 
to reforms. Pie imported a first-clas.s mallie- 
maticiftii and scientist, Gcoigo Richardson, 
from (ijambridge, and made botli mathematics 
and acience a reality In hia own teaching of 
clasaics ho broadened the area by the intro- 
duction of tho_ writing of English essays, the 
study of English history, and the placing of 
Chaucer and Bacon side by side with Vergil 
and Cicero, Bub his great ohangca wcio the 
onlargoiiiGiit; amounting to rc-crention, of the 
Bite and buildings. Four new houses of thirty 
boys apiece, uuder as many new mnstors, were 
Bubfltitutod for the unsnnitary bairacka. called 
" Commonora'^; and the scholara' ehambora, in 
which they both woikod and slept, were doubled 
by the annexation of the nonresident fellows' 
aliambcrs above these, ao that they now worked 
in one and slept in another. Tho other change 
even morel inport ant in its leaults to the school 


RIDPATH, JOHN CLARK (1840-1900) — 
Autlioi of scliool Ilia tones ^ was giaduaiod 
from Dc Pauw University in 1863 IIo was 
instructor in academics in Indiana und pro- 
feggor in Do Pauw Umvciaity He wrote a 
series of achool lusbories and numerous popu- 
lar hlsborioal works, W. S. M 

RIESE (also RIES, RYS, RYSE), ADAM 
(1492-1559) — Gcrinaii Rcchcumcisteij born 
at StafTcl-gtcin, near Bainborg Ho was the 
authoi of the best known textbooks in arifch- 
metic in the aixtocnth century and hia popu- 
larity is evidenced by the current German 
snyiiig “ ?iac/i Ar/ain Riese”(c/ " according to 
Gockci ■" 111 English) Rioso waa a toachor of 
aiitlimatio at Erfurt in 1522, and in 1525 at 
Annnbci'g, where ho also served as bookkeeper 
at the miiieg lie xvna the most in/luenbiftl of 
all the Germans in icplacmg counter reolcon- 
ing (auff rier Ziniefi) by the written computa- 
tions (auff Fedej «,) He wrote three textbooks : 
(1) Jiec/inwiff auff der hm/ien ffc7/inc/il durc/i 
Adam /iiejen vofin i/i ninsBeii man 

es pfiegi izn fern m alien lechensckvlen giiint- 
lich hegriffen anno 1618 1 a worlc on rcokomnE 
on the lino abacus . (2) RGGhQiwmg der 

Liniheii und iedern (in zal^ ^nass und gewicht) 
auff allcrley /landicrmiff (/emflc/i/ (und zusainen 
geiGSGii) duTcIi Adam mescit (uo/i Stajfcl8tin)f 
Rechenmei ster z\i Er^urdt iii J5S2. Ja}. 
This was a shorter textbook than the first, 
with the addition of written computations. 
(3) Rechenvng nach dcr Lenge avff den I/imhen 
und Feder, Daizii forleil und behendigkeit 
durch die Proporhones Fractica genant Mil 
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RIGHT-HANDEDNESS 


RITTER 


Qr)i}\ilich€H mict) \c}iL des vi&iewis. D\trch 
Adam Riami 1650^ Jar This is tlie befiL 
known work, find, while innkinir no new coii' 
trihiUion, anpplicg a usoful aTraiiRoinoiiL of 
existing material. Work with countem pro- 
cot] c a oxcrciaoa witli figiirca, tlio aniiidor nrilli- 
meti-cal operationa arc placed boforo tile iiioic 
complex; and drill nncl pracLico are iiiRiHlod 
upon III another woik, Km gercchcnl Wch- 
I&iH aalT I^nncr u«d /»/wn(/d 

gemckl (1533), Ilieao givos n niimbci of LablcH 
for ready reeJeoning and the ybiiioti^rpcr lirml- 
DTdTi-unffj Riving tlvo _ {Uiotuaiionn in 
woiplit of broad iiocordiiig to the flucLiiatioiia 
in the price of wheat. 

HereroncBfi. — 

nEnt-E-r, T\ Adnm Ru&c, jrin Lcbvn, 8CtT\e Jlcrhen- 
hdehcr, iirid sente Arlzu Rcchneii (Loi|)ZIh. lS02.) 
Camtoii, M. Oeaehicfita der i)/nllicniari^i vol. 11 
(LeifiziRt 1000 ) 

ICeuii, C Gcschichh der MethacUk dca VoJfiSschiduTi- 

icrnclitsj yol I (Ciotlia, IHB8.) 

Bmitit, D. E Rnra jlrifftmmcd (noatnn, lOOfl ) _ 
UNunn, E Du McihodtK tier prnUiacfien .IrifAnic/Li in 
yiiH/onac^cr Knlwicklung. (Luil)ZJg, IflSH ) 

RIGHT-HANDEDNESS. — Sec Amhidex- 

TEIIITY. 

RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. —SCO CniLo- 
1100 P, LufllHLATlON FOll CONhEllYATlON OF; 
PuPiLs, IliaiiTfl ANP Duties of. 

RING LAYING — Soo KiNDijncrAiiTCN. 

RINTELN, university OF, PRUSSIA, 
— EataMflhed ulioi'tly after tho boRinnmR of 
the Thirty Years' War (1021) by Cmmt ICni- 
c.st of Schaumburg. It was ono of Hovoial 
Protcataut matituliouB founded at tlic hcRlU' 
mug of tlie Bcvontccnth century m Gcimany, 
for most of which the University of Witten- 
beig scrvftd as a model The lunllUitiou 
never attained any special promiiioiLCo, and 
Wfta closed by the govcriimonb of Westphalia 
on Deo 10, IftOO, being abaoibed by tUo Um- 
veraiby of Marburg {q u,), R, T., Jn. 

nBfcroncQ; — 

FlDEiniT, F K. T. Osachiehia der UnivcrsdUl Rinteln, 
(Marburg, 1S12.) 

RIO BE JANEIRO, FACULTY OF MED- 
ICINE, SURGERY, AND PHARMACY.— 
Sea DnA'/Ji^, EnucATJorr m. 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (1802-1880) —Founder 
of the Drouk Faitii Institute of Iflducatiaii and 
Agricult II re (aftoi wards incorporated into tho 
Brook Farm PImiaiix); was Kraduatod from 
Harvard GoUege, m 1823 and fioin tUo Cam- 
bridge Divinity Sohool in 1820 Ho was Liitoi’ 
at Harvard for a year niul fclicii continued hia 
Btudlcs in Europe He cuEaged for a limo in 
the miiiistry, and in IfiH lie oegan the Brook 
Farm experiment. Two hunclrcd norca of 
knd were purchuecd atlloxbury (near Boston) 


Tho Him of the nsgociation was “ to eatnblish 
an ngiiciiltiufll, litriniy, and Hcioniiric college, 
wlicio a jiiiio religious and moral life could bo 
lived " After Ibe frtiliuo of Uie experiment 
(18<l(j), Mr Ilipley eiigaRed in tcaciung on 
Long Iblaiid. lie wiih edilni of tho Auicncmi 
Cydqpmha, cocditor with Oluirloa A. Dana of 
tlio Nciif Amciican Ci/clopa’din, and joint 
aullioi with Bayitiil Taylor of Ilanilhook of 
lAleratuTc and Fine W t3 M. 

RIPON COLLEGE^ RIPON, WIS. — A 
eiieduevvlional iiwliluUon ineorpoi iitcd Jan, 
20, 18r)l, No college oliiHseH were formed 
iiiilil tho aiituinn of 1803, wlien tho Rev. 
Wiihiiin E Metiiman was clccicd to the 
presidency, and tlio college grew rapidly 
and aubstaiilially. Tho adinnngtraLioii of 
Edward II. il or rill, D.D , LL.D., began in 
J870, and eonlinued unlil 181)1. Rufus 
Cnshina]! Flaggj U P., was president fiom 
1892 to 1900, Uiohni'd Cecil Ilughcfl, DD, 
from 1001 to 19U9; Silaa Evans, A.M, 
D.D.j 1010. The oiibiniico remnicmoiUs to 
tlic Collcgn aie Of teen units of ]iigh scliool 
woik. Tlie college couises lead to tlm degrees 
of A.B and A.M Speeiai piepaialioii is 
given fni lenchers and hn eiitmiico to the pro- 
ros.sioiiiil studies nf law mul L licology A scliool 
of muflif! la iUho main I allied, '^riio faculty in 
1010-1911 conaisted of twrnty-aix inemuera, 
and tho Hbudenb enrollment wiiH 230. 8 E. 

RITES AND ceremonies. — .See Pjiim^ 
iTivn Society, EnuoATtow in; Indiansj 
Nativv. Epuoation of 

RITSCHL. FRIEDRICH (180C'1870). — 
Claa^icnl ROiLolar and philologian, born in 
Thlli-iiigeii, anti educated iiL Erfurt, Witlca- 
berg, Leipzig, mid Hallo. JIis earliest iiitorcsta 
and contiibutioufl weio inivlidy bi Urcclc litera- 
ture and unticpiiUcH. He taught at Ilalla 
(1S65-187G) If is lic&t kiunvn work is an 
oditinii of Plan Ins, with c oin incut ni'i os based 
on the famous Anihroaian pnlimpaeat at Milan; 
nine play."? appeared between 1818 and 1854, 
othci plays being edited by l^ia piipda. Ilia 
atudies of Plautus led liiiu into i-csuaichcs on 
the history of the Latin laiiEiiagG and inaei'ip- 
tioiia, of which ho made n cohcetioii 
LaUnilaiis rnonumcnlor epigraphicat 1802), 
FuvbKev studies mul papGi'a deal with blic Uwa 
□r Saturnian verac, the worker of Vairo, tho 
iccent hisLoiy of clasaioal philoloRy, and the 
modevn pvoiwmmatlon of do. llitBeUl 

waa a successful teaclior and trained a numbor 
of aeliolnra who non tinned his work. 

FoforancoB; — 

AUocnieine flcitfacha Jlioorapfiie, 

Sanhvb, J 15 I[\3tory of Clanical poftolara/iiPf 

Vol. in. (Cnmbridgo, IDOfl.) 

RITTER, KARL C1770-1860). Tho founder 
of moclorn gcogidpliy, born >i' Quodlinburg 
10(1 



HITTER 


in the present province of Saxony, At an 
early age iio lost hia father and wad carefully 
educated by hia mother, a ivomcn of rare in- 
telligence and chnrnoter, with the help of tho 
well-known cducntoi^ Gutha Mulha (q.u.). 
In 1784j when Snlzmann {q y.) founded tho 
famoua educational instilutiou of Schiicpfcn- 
thal, he accepted tho talonted boy ns oiioof hia 
Pirab pupils Giiths hlulha al the afimo time 
enteved tlio irisLitution na a teacher, and con- 
tinued to direct Rittci's education until the 
latter, in 17DG, entered tho University of Hallo 
to prcpaie for the teaching profession. Rittci 
very early showed n great iiitorest in gcogra- 
piiy, and had the good fortune to have Ida 
inter eat stimulcitcd by the lUBtriictieu of 
Gutlis Muths, who taught thia science in nc- 
c or dance with the ideas of Rousseau and of 
the riuliinbhropinials After spending three 
semeatcra at the TJnivcisity of Halic, Ritter 
becnnie tho tutor of the sons of the 'Frankfoit 
banker, BetliTnann-IIollwcg. With his pupils 
he traveled through Switzerland, France, and 
Italy. In 1807 lie spent acycrnl weeks with 
Postal ozzi at Yvordim, and in the same year 
ho mot tho great natiiraliet and traveler, 
Alexander von Humboldt. From 1813 to 
1810 he lived in Gbttiiigcn, whcio his pupils 
(one of whom later became tho rruabian Minia- 
ter of Education) nttcndccl the University. 
Tlici'c lie produced his gioal work Die Era- 
kunde im YevhdUiiis zur Natur und zmt 
( kschichlG ihs Men^chen {Gcographi/ in rela- 
tion to 7iRturc and to the history of maiii 2 vols , 
llerUiij 1817-1818), which (ilLracLccl general 
attoulion and procured foi liini the piofcssor- 
ship of gcogiapiiy at tho Univeraity and tJio 
Wav CoUogo of licihn. He entered upon lids 
woikiii 1820, and fiom Ihon until Lhc time of 
Ilia death he remained tioLivc in the Leacliing 
and Llie pioinoUoii of gcogiaphical sciciico. 
Hia scientific produclioiis, moat of which 
appeared in the Proceedings of tho Jlcilin 
jtcademy of Sciciiecs and of tho Geographical 
Society, the In tier founded by Iimisolf, were vn^t 
and coinprehciiaivo, but hia cliicf influence wna 
excited through his IccLuics. Ritter's great 
service to googi'apliy coiiaialed m liia new eon- 
ception of Ihb science ns the connDCtinp hnk 
between Lhc hcicncos of nature and the sciences 
of man lie showed how the study of history 
niiisL rc^b on thiLt of geography, and the gient 
attention paid to physical geography in our 
sg1iooI.s to-day is duo to hia influence, In 
Anioiica hia idcna have been made familiar 
through the writings of Guyot (g.i/,) and his 
auccesaora. Among Iiia works iniisb first bo 
luciitioiiGd the second edition of hia JUrdkunde 
(1822-1858), the first volume of which treated 
of Africa. Tho work wna, however, oxpnndtd 
to such an enormous degree that in spite 
of tho appearance of eighteen more volumes 
it icmaincc! a torso, only the dilToront countiics 
of Aaia being treated Paita of it, such as 
the geography of Palestine, have been trans- 


RIVALRY 

latad into Engliah by W. L, Gago (London, 
1867). 

Of particular pedagogic interest arc hia 
Letters on Pe&lalozzvs Method, applied to 
Scientific Udiication (1807) and Some Re- 
marks on a Methodical Inslmctioti in Geog- 
raphy (1805) The latter of these ahowa how 
early Ritter formulated that clear coneepLion 
of tho nature of gcogiaphy which ho kept 
throughout hia life Ilia lectures on the 
History of Geography and of Discovciies^ on 
General Geography y nnd on Europe wore 
published aftci hia dcatlu In honor of hia 
mcmoiy two " Karl-Rittor-Foundationa/' one 
nt Berlin and one at Leipzig, have been founded 
Their object is the promotion of geographical 
knowledge through nid given to exploicrs and 
scientific investigators, F M. 

HeferenceB — 

AUgemeine Deutsche Biographic, XXVIIIj pp 07D- 
Q07 

Gaob, W L, The Life of Karl RiUer (Now York, 
1857.) 

KnAM'ETi, G Carl JlvUer, cm Lcbensbild, 2 VdIb 
( llnllD, 1304, 2d eel, 1876 ) 

OnBnL/iHDDn, H. Dcr ffcoorajj/jisdie Uniernchi riach. 
den Grundsatzeii der RiKcrschsii Scliute, OLh cd 
(Leipzig, 1000 ) 

HITTERAKADEMIEN. — See AcADEMiEg, 
Courtly, Gentry and Nobles, Educa.- 

TION OP, 

RIVALRY, RETINAL. — A phenomonoii of 
binocular vision When an object not too fai 
from the cyea is fixated,, tho right eye rcccivea 
a sliglitly diftcienb jinpreaaion fiom that of the 
left, due to the dilfeieiit positions of the 
eyes ill the head If, then, fts in the sterco- 
ficopG, miy images 30 difTcrjng are himulLarie- 
ously till own on the fovete of tho two eyes 
icspcetivcly, they will combine into an iin- 
yncaaioii Uko that of the original object. This 
13 called strrcofacopio vision If, however, the 
two images are veiy dilTcrcnt (aa, for ins tan ce. 
a red and a blue circle or a senes of vertical 
and one of horizontal lines) so that they do not 
normally coinbiiiG into any singlo familiar 
object, first one of the images will bo seen and 
then the other, that is, instead of binocular 
letiTial fusion, there is a binocular retinal 
rivalry The iliythm with which the rivalry 
proceeds and the length of time that either 
image peisisLa are deterimncd by a variety 
of factors, such as the lelativc intensity of the 
impressions, their relative complexity etc. 
It IS probable Lhal the immediate phyaiofogical 
cause of the change from one imago to the other 
is iimdvertciit eye movements. R. P A 
References ■ — 

Bur.tian.Tl.'B,^ MonaBranhaupplaowint^Vah III, Na. 1. 
Psgcholf^ical Review, IBDD, 

SciMEPBn. E. A Textbook of Phyeiology^ Vol, II, p, 
1122 (Edinbnreh, 1000) 

RIVALRY — Sec Emulation j Puniahments 

AND llEWAnos, 

101 
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RIVERS, RICHARD HENDERSON 
(ISM-I89i). — CollcRo iJi'Pskbut; was Rratlu- 
fttpd fraiu Let Gniiigo Colic gC) Alabainti, 18^0. 
lieu ns professor ot, Liv CronKO College from 
1835 to 1813 tiiul pic,skliMit of Llio coIIcro from 
1854 to 1805. From 1318 to 1851 he waa 
jjrcHidcnt of Cciitoimry CoIIorc, Louisiaim 
Ills publicalionH iiicludo Menial rkihuophy 
(1800), Mo)al Pkilosojjhy (180G), niul Om* 
YouiiiJ People (1880) W, S IsL 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VA. — 
All in.stitulion lor men oatriblialieil in 1853 
and bin CO Llicu coiilinuiiiR iLs work willi- 
out inteimi^sioii. lu acldilion to tlic rcRulnr 
college work a business courho is coiidueloil. 
Tho Giitraiico rcciuiiomonls arc liflccn imits 
of liigh school work Tli« Inst two ycais of the 
college CDUise, which leads to the A 11 degicc, 
ia arvttngcd in five gioaiis Tho ALA, dogreo 
is also confcuccl by I ho college. The enrollment 
of collegiate sludenta iu 11)11-11)12 was 107, the 
faculty conaisla of nineteen memberfl J. A M, 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, TURKEY — All in sli til I ion for tho 
higher cdueatioii of I he nalivo races of the 
Turkish Eni|)ire Tho him of ils fouiulatioii 
WAS conceived l)y Dr. Gyms llandm, BP., 
LL D {q u.), who inlercsLed Ohnslnphcr R. 
llobcrb of New York in 1800 Tho hvo 
laihcil f nil (la to w'hicli Mr. llobort contribiilc'd 
largely and llio collego was opencil in a Kuiled 
hoiiHQ ab llobck on tlio Dosphonis in 1803. 
In 1804 the Li'MHtcc.s of llobcrb College of 
ConsLanliiioplc wcio iiicornoraicd in the stale 
of Now Yoik niul the College hconmo a pa it 
of tlic University of the SLaLo of Now York, 
Oflicml recognition was given to tho College 
by an Irado gi anted in ISOD by Llie SivUan. 
In 1871 It was moved to ila prcsciit hiLc on tho 
heights of llouinch Iligsar. The aim of the 
founder a of the Col lego was " a model ClirJ.slinn 
College, in 'wJneh Iho first objeeb is tho dcvclop- 
mciib of Christian inpliiicss in the studciils 
ilu'QugU the culUvation of tho Bpiriluftl na 
well as the iutollcctual life." Preparatory 
and coilcgiatc departniontfl arc maiiiLQinccl. 
Piipila are admitted to tho piopnrnLory de- 
par bmciib at tho age of ten and to tho 
aiibfrcshinan class of tho collcgialo depart- 
ment at foiiiteon The uaiml courses, with 
Eiigliflh as tUo incdiiim of instruction, aic given 
and lead to the A B and B S. degrees The 
fltudenta are drawn from tho whole of East('rii 
Europe and reprcaont fifteen iinlionalitics. 
llobort College has cducaLcd about 3000 
sLudniils fliiico its finindatioji, and has an 
annual enrollment of about 350 stiidouls. 
Thcio IS a faculty of lIurLy-six mo mb ora. 

iScG MiBflioNs, Educational Aspect of 
Modeun. 

ROBINSON, HORATIO NELSON (1800- 
iaC7). — Textbook author, aludicd at Prince- 


ton, wa.H instiuctor of malliomatics at tho 
United HLates Naval Aciuleiny (1825-1835); 
author of ElemenUmj Algvbtn (i84C), 
iicrady Alqdna (IH17), Asiionoiuy (1840), 
Geainciry nmt ^ Trigmioniclr}/ (1850), Mnthc^ 
vialicai OpcuiliouH (1851), Anahjlicnl Geometry 
(1801), and so vend wuik.s on niilhmolic, 

W. H. M. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, ROCHESTER, N Y. — FouikUhI by tho 
Baptist dm in mm all on in 1850 to tiain young 
men for the (’hnslian ininiHlry The rcgidnr 
course of lliieoyiMiiH covers the litcrnLuvo of Old 
and Now ToslanienlM iii ITobrow, Cicok and 
English, aystemalie llmology, dun oh history, 
Christian ethi(i.s and pastoral theology, homi- 
leUc.s, (dociilion and Haned oratory, Coursca 
ar(‘ given in church iiiiisir. and in rcligiona 
pedagogy An extensive elective flystniu adds 
about forty eourscs to thoHo of the prescribed 
ciUTiculuiii Praelirally all Hludciit.i nro col- 
lege gradnalPH A Goriiinii depaiLiiiont, es- 
lablisliod in 1852, furnisher cl cm mil ary as well 
as more ad vn need iii.sliuclinn, in a cmir.so of 
SIX ycaiH Ucv Aiigu.stiiH 11 *Slrong, D.D, 
LED, completed forty yi'arn of hcivicq aa 
prc'Hidont, in May, 11)12. At (ireaeiiL there arc 
lifleon men on Ihu two fneiiMiefl The inn tonal 
assets nio beyond two niillioii dollaia, of which 
Sl,70(),()0n am puiduelive. The students num- 
ber about 150 unnimlly. J W. A. 8 

ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, 
ROCHESTER, NY, — Was founded in 1850 
Its catoblisluneiit wna the leaiilL of two differ- 
ciit inovoinentfli n local demand for an uu- 
Hoctanan college, and an attonipt to iciiiovo 
to Rochester tho Bajitiab edlcge at Ilamil- 
loii, NY, now Colgate Uiiiveriiiiy. Tho ro- 
moval plan was lh\\’arLed ijy tho advocates of 
a atiielly d(«|io]iiiiiatioiial education- There- 
upon leading oiLizona of llochestcr secured 
from tho legislabun^ a now diarter to rciilaco 
tlio dial ter of 1840, which had lieen permitted 
to lapse cUiring the I'eiiioval oonlTovcTBy, and 
elected a bonrd of bi'UHteos. Iiigtruction was 
begun in Novomlicr, 1850 Allhmigh tlic 
collogo owed its existonco largely to tho of- 
forta and gifts of Baptist cIcrByinon and lay- 
mo u, Its charier pro.seiibed no dciioininatioiial 
teat for tnisLcns or profcaaor-S. Tho nrogrea- 
Bivo polic}'- of il« foil n do 18 was further anown in 
Iho lemarkahle Plan of InstuicLion " which 
wns about twenty years in advance oi curienb 
ideas in its omphasia upon modern langilagca, 
flcianco, and a liiniUMl election of studios 
diiriiiR the laLLm half of the course Tho 
Uinveraity of Roohrster mnintaina only coiiraoa 
leading to llio degrees of Ijadiolor of arts and 
hacheloi of a el on go I Is first preside iit ( 1853 - 
1888) was Mai Lin Ilrcwcr Andfirson, an edu- 
cator of commanding porsonahty Ho 
Huccocdcd by David Jayne llill (iaSR-1890), 
la tor Ambassador to Germany, and Rush 
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niiGca (1000). The collega has a campus of 
twenty-four acres, nine biiildinga, mchiding 
now laboi'afcoriQA for pure and applied Bcionco, 
a library of 00,000 volumes, and cxcollont 
miiscuma of geology and inincialogy and 
zoology, fcho buddings and gioiiiuls aic valued 
at 3S70,000 and the productive endow men b 
at §042i000, ^'lio faculty numborH tliiity- 
four and the atiidoiita (1012) 427, of wliom 101 
are women J. B. S. 

ROCHOW, FRIEDRICH EBERHARD 
VON (1734-1805). — Oorinau nDblcman and 
educator, the son of a Prussian Minister of 
State, educated privately and at tho RiUer- 
akadetme at Biaiidonburg. In 1749 Im entered 
the army with which ho romainccl until 1757, 
when he ro tired to Leipzig Here, thiough the 
filcndalup of Gcllcrb, ihu poet, he continued 
hia education in many ficlda, and became in- 
tei'catod in tho chief philosophical movemonts 
of tlio period. In the following year ho clc- 
GLdod to take u]) tho adminiglration of hia 
esLalo at lick aim and was thus hiou|j;ht into 
im modi ate contact with the material and 
spiritual needs of tho country peoplo. Tlicso 
were pnrbioularly emphasized in 1771 and 1772, 
when the countrysido was devastated by clia- 
cfise and f amino After some thouglit, Rochow 
determined tlmt the only solution must como 
thiough the Bohoola, and in 1772 ho wioto 
Vcrsuc/t eines SchitlbiiGhes filr Kinder der 
Landlcnle zum Gcbianck in Dorfschuhn (ybi 
AUciiipt at a Sdwolbook for ChiUhen of' the 
Gouidry Peop/e fav the Vac of ViUa^s Sekoah) 
111 which lie pleads foi bolter educated and 
hotter paid teachers, llochoiv wag a strong 
advocate of the catochotica! method of in- 
strucLion and introduced it into all tho schools 
oil his estates He established schools at 
Rekalm, Gettin, ICralmo, and other villages, 
and rebuilt tho school at Rokalm To this 
BcViool he appointed in 1772 Heinrich Julius 
Bruns, who had been in hia household as musi- 
cian and secretary, and wns now organist 
and choirmaster at Halbcrstadl Cathedral. 
The two, taking Liirns as teacher and pupil, 
elaborated tho catcchotical method and ac- 
quired coiisitlcrablo facility in its use Tho 
principles discovered were embodied in In- 
stniktion fib die LandschnllehTcr (Manual 
for Country School-teacho s, 1773) The school 
BOOH acquiicd fame bhroiiBli the uiiLiring en- 
ergy of Jliiins and was vitiitcd by more than 
1000 persons until 1787. Uochow attcmptccl 
to flccuio govonimciit aid for lu.s achoofs in 
order to nboligli fees and incieasc tho salaries 
of his teachers. IIo scciiied a small grant 
whioh wns of some assistance. In 1773 he 
published a reader (Ilauenifi eund). which was 
sold on his ca tales by an invalid soldier, 
This work was expanded and published in 
1776 as the Km derfi eun d , ono of the earliest 
childicn'a leaclois, which quickly went through 
four editions of 100,000 copies, and twelve 


unauthorized editions, and wns translated into 
a mimber of foreign tongues A second part 
appeared in 1778 The curriculum iii hia 
fldhoola went boyond tho three R’s and in- 
cluded singing, nature study, object teaching, 
and icligious msiructiou. Although strongly 
roligious, Rochow was no liclicvcr lu icUgiouB 
formalism and frenueiitly emphasized tiio fsocial 
importance of religious instruction. Ho in- 
sisted 111 the classroom on an appeal to intclli- 
gcnco, and, when possible, to sense-perception, 
nnd for that reason believed in the catechetical 
method, wliich allowed the pupil ns well as the 
teacher to ask quc.stiiona, as opposed to learn- 
ing by rote, In 1779 lie wrote the Flandbiich 
der katechetischeii Fonn fdr Lehrer die anf- 
kJdren wolhn und diirfcn (Manual of calecheLi^ 
cal method for Teachers who wish and should 
enlipfUenL — sv plea, for cuUgUtenment of the 
lower clnascs ns well qs a work on mm and 
method Rochow was a prolific writer on 
educntionnl subjects and was keenly alive to 
the educational questions of his day He wns 
a friend and supporter (for a tune) ot Basedow 
(q.i) ) and sent soma boys from his estate to 
Dcaaaii to be trained for teaching He wns in 
correapondeiice with Baron Von Zedlitz, tho 
Minister of State IIo was n strong influence 
in advancing tho movoinont foi the training 
of teachers nnd took an active and personal 
interest in the Seimnnr cstabhahod hy the 
Cathedral Ghaptci at Hnlbcistadt. IIo loo- 
ognizod that national pi ogress depended on 
tlio schools nnd tlio solioola on nblo teachers, 
cvnd so far was ho from intrusting tlio educa- 
tion of children to the church that ho hold that 
oliilclren belong to tho state, it is tho will 
of the state that they bo educated and learn 
to read, wiitc, cipher, and to think piopeily.^' 
To this end he wrote, in 1770, Veibesserung 
des NationalchaTaklers durch Volksschulcn 
([mprouemeiit of National Character through 
the Public ^c/iDols), nnii in. 1792 translated 
Mirnbeau'a on National Education 

111 1795 he wiotc a History of my Schools 
Geschichie meine) Schulcn).^ Rocliow's in- 
uence was foi a time extensive and inarltecl 
an era in the provision of Gducalioii for the 
conn Li y side It declined, howcvci, before 
the rapid and wide&nreading influence of 
Postnlozzi foi whose ideas Rochow had pre- 
pared his country, 

See Basedow, Johani^ BrniNiiAiiD ; Philan- 
umopiNisjii; LiTimATunn, Child hen's, 

HeferencQB* — 

Uaiinviuj, II Auterican Journal of VqI 

XXVII. 

GanheNi J Old’s cuisociiVl/iHo vildagoo^schc Srhrif- 

ten In hntleuiGJuhUii iMUjagogischen 

^chr^ften, Vol XIX. <Paclorl)oru, laOl) 

Rum, W. FncyUoj)ii(h3ehEs Ilandbuch der Pildanonik, 
B.v Rochow 

Reinioeiv, Fncilr Ebertarii von Rochow, 4er 

Reformafor (ha praitssischcn Iraiirf^c/ii/fidc^cna 
(LAiigenaalza, 1005 ) 

Schmid, IC A. Geachtchte tier Ersidiung, Vol IV. pt. 2, 
1 )|), 446^170 (Stutlgurl, 18DB,) 
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HOCK HILL COLLEGE 


ROGTOna, WILLIAM BARTON 


ROCK HILL COLLEGE, ELLICOTT 
CITY, MD — A school of the Chnslmn 
Brothers founded iii 1857 by Uio piir- 

clmsc of Rock Hill Acmlomy, n i)rivnl(‘ iiisti- 
Uitioii opened as early ns ISOO, and^ ])y llio 
removal of n Bcliool, Cnlveif Iltill, inniulnincd 
by the Biolhcva \\\ Ballmvovo Cmm IBIS Tlvo 
nendomy incorporaLoci aa Hock Hill IiihU- 
tutc ill 1802 niid as llock JIill Colli'Kts in IHOri. 
Thn moat noted of llui pieflidciUy liaa been 
Brother Azniina (aeo Mull any, Patjuck 
Euan 01 b) 

See CiuiTfiTiAN Bnoriiiiiis. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D GIFT TO 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. — SVn 
Gbneuial Epuca'cion Boaud ; see alio Ccti- 
OAQO, UNIVKnSlTY OF, 

ROCKFORD COLLEGE, ROCKFORD, 
ILL. — Founded in lo provide for tlir 
hi^or education of you hr wo in on. The 
collegiate coiirbc of study was not added to the 
Sominaiy curncuhiin until I8B2 In IHill Llin 
Scininary conrso was iliBContiiniod. ami in 181)3 
tile name of the iiiaUtiitioii waa olinngod fioin 
Rockford Sojiiinary to Rockford College Be- 
ginmn^j with the claas of 1800. nil BvaduatoB 
of the institution have been college sradiiatiM, 
In 101)9, the iwepamlory depnvUncnl was ibncim- 
tiniicd. Conrans in homo- ncoiionuns, HPiunlii- 
rial work, and teaching have boeii iiitinilneiMl, 
Theao may occupy about ono fifth of tlio eii- 
tiro tnnn de voted lo college wOik Thn pmamit 
eni olhwmt is heUveeu two and tim’d huutlvril 
atudenls The total iiumbnr of hacealauiniiLe 
graduates is about four Jiundred Afany 
among thn in are prominent an tnaijlieirt, 
miaaionarica, law^'nifl, editoia, and iihyaiciaii.s, 
among the most proiuiucuL being Miss »liiuei 
Addaina of Hull Iloiibo The faculty niini- 
bcia bhirty-two The eollnge courae.s lend 
to the degrees of A B and H.»S , rrn pec Lively. 
Each ropicsnuls four yoais of preparatory 
study, coiTcaponding lo the high achool course, 
and the four ycaia of collegiate .study Rock- 
ford College IS the only woiimn's college be- 
tween New Yoik Stale and California accorded 
the first rank in acholaisliip by the Uiiitccl 
States Commissionci of Edii cation, and, with 
tJiQ exception of Afoiinb ITolyoko (g v ), ataiida 
as the oldest of these colleges. J II, Q. 

ROEBUCK, JOHN ARTHUR (1801- 
1870) ^English pohUcian, born in India and 
oiliicated in C^annda. In 1831 lio was called 
to Ihc English bar In 1832 ho became 
Member of Favbamnml fo\ lUUi and proved 
a slioiig pi'ogrn.ssive in politics. In education 
Ilia advocacy of a national scliomo of education 
in 1833 IS noLoworlhy. He attacked Iho 
problem from thn point of view of the growing 
clcmoaiu-oy and iu the intevesLa of good govcvii- 
ininit. " I >viali them (the people) to be 
onliglitencd in oidor that they may uae the 


power well which they will inevitably obtain " 
Hu ri'romnmndnd the appoiidninni of a higli 
state oflinml, a iiininbnr of the C'abinet, Lo Lake 
ohaign of the aysUnn which he pioponed. TJiq 
( loiiiitiy Mas to he divided inlu Hchnnl districts 
with 1 1 loir own Hcliool 0011111111100 . 1 . Soliool 
nttendwurn wnn to Im compulHury for nil 
nhildinii botwonu the agon of six anti twelve. 
Two types <jf hcIiooIh weio to he nstaljlishcd — 
infiint schoolH tu tnacli thn three R'a, ami 
flchooH of iiidiisLry to give general uiNlniclion 
imd fipnricii Undo piepi\rnV.nm Impmlanco 
was 1(1 be altachnil lo llm terinbiiiK of LJiose 
fluhjects will cl I provide Die in nans of enjoy- 
ineiil “ ICdueation iiH‘anH not merely thc.so 
nocPHHury meruiH or inBlrunionlg for the ac- 
quiuiiB of knowledge, but it means also train- 
ing 01 faHliioning the intellectual niicl moral 
quulities of tlic iiidividn/d, that lie ina^^ bo able 
and willing to aciuiiio knowledge, and to turn 
it to Its right UHC," In tJie Lowiih evening ntul 
iSn inlay coiilinuttHou Hehools might he iuovicIgcI 
foi llioso wlio wislied to attend. Kiimlly, 
normal .schools would be iiece.s.saiy lo Lrnm 
teacheii} fur the hcIiuoIh, Tlie co.st of educa- 
tion and main Lei laiien of soliool.s was to bo 
provided out of tuition paid by Ihoac who 
could nffoi’d iL and from a gimeral tax. Roe- 
buck Avas hugely in spued by nccjuuinlnnce 
wiUi conLeinpururv elniugi's in Freneli cihica- 
lion and Victoi Ckmsiii's i{*pnrt oci Pnissiaii 
flclioolH A iifMiouiil Byslein of eduealion was 
not esta))ljshe4[ in ICiigland nt the Lime, but it 
111 II V be that the fiisL (mI neat uni grant was an 
induerL lesidL- of Iloid nick's apjieal Uoibuck 
wa.s always an advoeate of Heeulai kcIiooIh and 
Iiotli 111 1833 and IS 13 oxjne.HHed biiiiself to 
that elTecL in Parliament Uoebnek lemnincd 
111 cloBc conn ec lion with Ibitli until ho wns 
rejected as its nunuhev lu 1817 Iu 18tt) he 
became ineinlier for iSiiefTield, with uduoh. 
excepting a brief inter vid, he was eoniiccLecI 
until llin death. lliH iiLLeiiLion was, however, 
given 11 ]) iiiiuiily to (]ue.sLions of foreign politics. 

Beferoncos — 

Dicfioniiri/ 0/ I^ationnl Itiographu, 

Montmoiilkcv, ,r E Ci 11 b AVd/c Inicrteuhon tn 
Eri^hafi /i^Vdcrinon (Cninbrltlgc, 1002.) 

ROGERS, JOHN f 1031- JfiSd). — Fifth 
president of Ilaivaid College, was graduated 
fioni Harvard in 1010. Iln was assiataiiti 
pastor at Ipswich, Masa,. intt al length hia 
inclination lo Die Htudy of pliyj^tfi wHIulicw hia 
attention from theology " He was ])iesidenfc 
of Harvard from 1(1H2 lo his death in lORL 

W S, M. 

Sco lUTiVAiin Univkhwity 

ROGERS, WILLIAM BARTON (180-1- 
1882). — Fiiab picsideiiL of Lho MasaaGhusotta 
In.stibiite of Technology; was graduated fiom 
William and Mavy College lu 1622, He waa 
instructor at William and Mary foi bbreo 
3 mnia and foe three years principal of scJioola 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


at Windsor, Md From 1928 to 1835 he wna 
professor at William and Maiy College and 
fi'om 1835 to 1853 at the University of Viiginia. 
He wns lecturer at Lowell IiiaLitiito in 1856 
and 1867, and organized the Mnsancluisetta 
Iiialituic of Technology in 18G5 and wft'J its 
president until 1970 He wag the nuLlior of 
many bcienbiric ivoikB. W. S M. 

See MAsaACJiiuflE'n’B Institute op Tech- 
nology 

Roference! — 

Injo onrl LetleTB of T7il^Ca7Ji B Rogera, Dy bie Wife 
CIBOC) 

ROLL OF HONOR. — See Collegb, 
Aj[euican, under AiiMiNisTnATioN of Tim 
College Cuiuuculum ; JESufa, Society op, 
Educational Wouk op^ PuNiBiiaiENTa and 
Rbwauds. 

ROLLAND D'ERCEVILLE, BARTHE^ 
LEMY (1734-1704) — Ficiieh sUtcamaii, ad- 
vocate, and pniliantonbariaii Although not 
primarily intevegted m odiicalion, his Comple- 
TcndUf presented to the rmhamciit of Piii’is 
in 1708j wna a real ticidisc on that aubject. 
The expulsion of the Jcsuita (r/ v ) from control 
of their vauous iiistitiitiona of Icttining in 
France had wrought havoc iu the teaching 
force of tJie sccondiuj^ schools nil over the 
land This pailinrncntary report was iii pait 
intended to moot this sitiintion, but incidentally 
it discus sc d many fundamental cdiicjitiounl 
fiueations. He pleaded for a moie extensive 
fltudy of history, cspocially in its national 
aspects, lie insisted that tho study of the 
native language should he ns dignified as that 
of Latin; he wanted special teachers of the 
nmthomatical and physical sciences appointed, 
instead of intnigtiiig this scicnuric instruction 
to the philosophers, and lie demanded mii- 
vcisnl education, at least to the extent of 
reading and wiiLiug, anil the adaptation of 
iiiatriiction to the needs of tho various classes. 
On tliQ ad minis tiativo side he pioposcd tho 
establishment of a nornial school for tho 
prcpaiation of teachera; and lio suggested 
tJic higldy ccntialiyed schoine of educational 
control that was adopted by Napoleon in hia 
organization of the Imperial University m 
1808. Ahidc fiom the Compte-rendii^ cited 
above, should bo mentioned hia Reciteil dc 
plimeitrs ouvrageB sur r^diicalwn (1783), Plan 
d'dducaLion (1784); sur les pid- 

rofja^iues dcs daiiici c/icz les Gaidais (1787). 

P, E P 

lloferonce; — 

DaroY, Paul. Le ccnienaira tie l’6co1e normaU, Dk. 

I , Cli. I, (PaiiH, 1K05.) 

ROLLIN, CHARLES (1661-1741) — 
French historian and educator, lie is a 
striking inataiicc of a poor boy who forced his 
way up from the bottom Altliough at one 
tjimo a menial lu the College du Pleisia, lie 


later rose to ho a master in tho college when 
only twenty-two years of ago He waa pro- 
fessoi in tho Coll5^e dc France from 1688 to 
1736, was three times chosen rector of tliG 
Univeiaity of Paria. 1004, 1605, and 1720, and 
waa head of the CoU&gc dc lloanyais horn 1G90 
to 1712, IIcic he pcrforinod Ida moat telling 
work, raising this institution from a very 
lowly to a high position among the university 
colleges He instituted impoitnnt reform b in 
the curiiculuin, infuaing modem ideas into 
the study of history, and he was a leader in 
the movemont to i cplacc Latin by the vernacu- 
lai, Although long accustomed to write in 
the clna.sical language, ho act the example by 
writing thenceforth in Ficnch, no fewer than 
twenty volumes issuing subsequently from hia 
pen. AVhilo hia IJistoire anciemie (13 vola , 
Pans, 1730-1738) is hia most famous work, 
yob to the student of education his Ti ait4 des 
ihides (1720'1728) is far more important, 
capecially in view of the light it thiows upon 
the educational conditions in the Pans col- 
leges of his day, Among his moie impoitant 
works nrc Ilistoiie ancienne, HisIodg ro- 
7n«ine, 16 vols., volumes 8-16 being con- 
tinued by Crcvicr (Pans, 1748), QHunies 
coiiipltlen, edited by Letronne (30 vols , Pans, 
1821-1830). P. B P. 

References ; — 

BsiUi, JAME.S, Moiuak (yl RolUn, in. RoJliu, Charlea, 
Aacitni Ilislon/ Vol I., preface. (London, 
1B45) 

Feiitb, II. JioUtn, so Via c/ (Euurcs 
JounuAiN, C M G. B IhahirA do VUmversUA do 
Pans (Tnrlfl, 1802 ) 

Sainte-13eov£}. CaU’Sdriea du Lwidt, Vol YI 

ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK 
FLA. — Established by the CongiGgatioiial 
Association of the stale, in 1885, but entirely 
undeuominiiUonal in spn it and control There 
aic eight departniciita: the college, tho ncad- 
oray, and the achoola of music, cxpicssioii, 
due aitb, domestic and industrial arts, tcaclnng, 
and businc.'ia. It lias a cainpua of twcnby-rivc 
acres, twelve biiildinga, twenty inabructors, 
about two luiiidied students, and nearly one 
qiiartci million dollars of endowment. Its 
standards of admission niicl graduation arc the 
same ns those of tho classical colleges of New 
England and 11 ic West. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
— For tho hisfcoiic relation of the church to 
education in the past see a gicat variety of 
topics, c.gpccially Ciiuiicii Schools; Biaiiors' 
Schools; articles on the Church Fntherg; 
Canon Law and Education, Auuey Schools, 
Chiu BTi AN Education in tite Eahly Ciiuncn; 
Middle Ages, Education in; Monastic 
Education; and the ai tides on ilia raiioua 
Monastic Oideis, c.g Benedictines, Do^[IN' 
ICAN8, FnANCiscANS, jEauiTS, cfco For the 
contemporary i elation of the Church to eduen- 
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tion H(?() Llir ni'LiclC'i on thn variou.g naLionnl 
syalemaj IIclioious Education, etc Tlio 
aiLicIc on Convent Sohoolh givea n, aurvey 
of existing systems of fclie vaiimia inoim.sLic 
lone lung orders . Tor tlic legal nsiiccL of 
roligioua education in the Bohoola of tlic 
United RtnLes, bgq Bihle in the Sciioolb. 
The following articles deal only with Iho 
proaent'day aspccta of tlio nroblom. 

In the eouraa of its dovcloiniioiit, Ameiicun 
pnhlio cducnlion has aleaiVily divchled 
of aiieoificnlly icligioua eloinonts, and brconio 
moio Bccular in clmi'ncter, Tho gone ml view 
ift Uvivt lhi3 baa not been duo to growtli of iu<‘- 
ligion, bub to tlio Banio causes wJiich made 
government noiisccfcaiinn in chametor. TJio 
vaiicfcy of (Icnomiiiatioua has made It neces- 
sary to have public cdu cation, liJcc public 
administration of other eoits, confine itself 
to functions nob subject to partisan dispute. 
Prayers, catechetical exercises, iiiul Bible 
readings have tended to dianppcai from the 
activities of tlio public schools (see Binrm 
IN THE Schools), though tho atmosphcie, 
o^vlng to tho dial actor of the teaohcrfli lins 
iQinaiucd distiiictlv moral and even rcJigioiis 
In a broad Bcnae of that woiil 

Tho supportciH of tiio public school, thcrc- 
foic. have fostoicd its (level op incut for acoiilar 
BUKiira They have poiitcudcd that in tho 
leaching of reading, writing, JihsLoiy, litoratui’c, 
Rcograpliy, mathematics, and manual arts, 
tbeiB need bo no facctaTian o\ reUgioiiH element i 
that if tliQ teachers weio moially upright aiul 
carncat, LKq total effect upon tho cluhl would 
bo good. They felt that if the bcUooI claimed 
the child for only 200 clays of five hours each 
par year, it wn.s until cly po-ssiblc for tho vaiioiis 
churches Lo proem c suitable religiouH tininmg 
m tho romjunniR tune. Barely Jmvc the sii])- 
poitora of the piil^lic school been opposed to 
religious beaching ns such; they have iccog- 
ni2cd the difTiculby, if not impossibility, of 
giving it Under public acliool conditions, and 
linvD, therefore, sought to have piililic school 
time leservcd for studies about which there 
was no dispute 

But many religious people, and couspiru- 
oualy Llio Homan Catholic/i, have claimed that 
education is e.ssciiLially a iinitaiy piocess, 
mcapahlo of subdivision [i.<j above indicated 

This (luesBon ban been the subjCLt of public 
coiitruvoipy in tho past, and is of current im- 
portance in European countries. A few years 
ago H bccamw a tnibjocl of gient pracUcal 
importanoo hi Wisconsin, Minnesota, an cl in 
JVlanitolm (sno Manitoha School Cahe). 
IL is pnsHibla that Uia qiioaLuin may bo one 
domanding public atlontion in Lho future. 
So many sup porters of tlm oxolusivc public 
system of cdiicaLion nre so uniufurinod con- 
ccriung either Lho piiiiciplca or tho acliviLics 
of lho chief suppoibera of the paroehiiil scliool 
idea, ihal ifc is desirable lo have both a clear 
for inula Lion of poiitiona upon which this ad- 


vocacy is bused and n Hum ui ary of pi esent at- 
tain men Is. r M 

See also LuTiiEiiAN Cnuncii and Edu- 
cation 

Present Position ol Roman Catholic Church 
and Schools. — Tho Catholic eliiirch has 
always mniiUniiiGtl lho roligioUH priiiciplo in 
education Ilor chuxter an a leaching iiiHlilu- 
tion IS clearly laid down in the words of Christ 
to Ilis Apostles: “ doing therefore, tench yo all 
luihoiw — and behold I urn with you all days, 
oven to the CDJisunimiiiioii of the world," Matt., 
xxviii 1*1, 20. \V'hilfl this diviiio cominia- 
flion reCvra piliuardy to the doctyiuo of salva- 
tion, and thcroforo to tho imparting (jf religious 
truth, it nevcrtluii™, or rather from the very 
naUiiG nC that truth and its couaeciuenccEi foe 
life, can ICS with it the obligation of insisting 
on certain principlcB and maintaining cerLain 
cliaiactcriHtiCH wliicJi have a direct and cIg- 
cisivQ bearing on all educational pioblomg 
The Catholic cluircli consiatcntly iiohla that 
hfo heio gels its highest value hy serving as a 
preparation for llic lifo to cojiio. She iiisisla 
that no education is complete which leaves out 
of oonsidciation tho ultimalo purpose of life, 
and hence that no cdiipation is " a prepaialion 
for comphito living" wliicli ignores or sola nsido 
that ultima to purpose It is just this coin- 
ploLoiicfiH — ill Lon chi UR, in liai’inouhiiig till 
truth, in cloyatiiig all human relationships, in 
leading the jiulividunlsoiii back to tlio Croatnr 
— that forms ilio Coacutml char ac Lena tie of 
Christianity as an echicatioiial iiilhiciico. ^ Tho 
GatlioUc church Uaa lahl down tUesQ prluciplca; 
(1) iutcUectuiil (‘dncaUou lunat nob he ficpn- 
rnted from moral and religiou.s training To 
impart hnowlcdgo or to d(?volop moiitnl ofTi- 
cicncy without liulUUuR up moral char ac ter 
is not only conLiary lo psychological law, but 
i.s also fatal to both the iiKiividuai and society. 
No amount of intellectual nttuiniiicnb or cul- 
tiiro, she holds, can scivo as a siibstituto for 
virbuc. (2) Ucligioii should bo an essential 
part of cdiixaliou; for on it morality is baaed; 
with the Catholic cinirch tlie maxim prevails: 
“no roligion, no morality, no morality, up 
government; " henco religious instruclion 
should form not merely an ndjimct Lo teaching 
in otliGi* sLibieots, but sliouUl bo tlio center 
about whicli llieso are gioiipcd and Lho spiiit 
by which Uioy aro pormealcd. Sound moral 
insLuictioii, sho Iiohla, i.«i imposHiblc apait from 
religious education^ Such training fiirnislics 
lho strong rsl inulWra for conduct and tho 
noblest idcnils for iniitalinii, while it arts 
huforo the iniiul an adccpintc sanolion in tlio 
hulincBtt and jvistieo of Chid. Much an educa- 
tion, wliinh unites tho inLolleoLiial, inornl, and 
religlou.s olomoiiLs, is tlio host safoguaid for 
tliQ individual and tUo most (»ffcictunl propara- 
Lioii for citizonslup and tlm dischnrgo of social 
duties. Accoiding to Lho Catholic view the 
welfare of the stale demands that tlio child 
should bo brained in the prncLico of virtue and 
lOG 
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roligion no Icaa than in tho pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

Tho Catholic church has always laid down 
and followed these VJtal pniiciplcfl of oduention 
Sho liaa kid thorn down not only for tho olemon- 
tary schoolfl, bub for tho highor schools — tho 
collogCB and univoraitiGa Slio has never 
wavered: alio hna novor rccodod, niid aho never 
will^ and that bccauao of tho view aho holds 
of education. For cducationj aho maintaine, 
IB tho formation of tlio whole man — intcl- 
Iccbj lie art, will, charnclcr, inmd, nnd soul. 
Whokhor it be tho clnld of the ailiaan in the 
parish school or the eon of tho millionaire 
m tlio university, it is all tho same. Sho will 
accept na eduenbion nothing less than tho 
formation of tho whole man. Sho will never 
conaonb that her children shall be reared with- 
out the knowledge of her faith, or that oduca- 
tion shall be so divorced that secular knowledge 
shall be made tho subject of daily and earnest 
inculcation and that roligion sliaLl bo loft out 
as an aecidGiib, to bo picked up when and 
as it may. Tho Catholic church holds that 
a Christian nation ejau spring only from Chris- 
tian schools, and that neither private zeal, 
nor homo education, nor the Sunday school 
BufTioo to supply tho Christian teaching nnd 
formation of cliarnctcr which ohc desires in her 
children. It is beenuao of this setLlod convic- 
tion that at all costs and at great Baciificcs sho 
rcBcrvca horo in bho United States the un- 
roken and unimpaired tradition of Christian 
oducation from tho parish school of the humblo 
mission to bho numerous colleges and iiniycrsJ- 
tjcs that sho has csLablishod throughout tho 
country. 

When tho Catholic bishops of tho United 
States met^ in tho third planary council of 
BaUimoro, in 1884, ono of llio most important 
qucfitiona they had to discuss nnd legislate 
upon was the aubjccL of pansli schools Laws 
and TGgulationa for tho cstablishmoiit and 
managoinont of tlicao hcKooIs wore laid down 
with groat enro and definiteness. In every 
palish, where it wnaposaiblo, a school was to bo 
established. Catholic parents wore directed 
to send thoir children to those achools Tho 
local rcDtor was urged, as well as tlic teachers, 
to make tlieao schoola equal to tho beat 
Courses of studios were prescribed, a echool 
flupcrintondent was to be appointed In each 
diocese, local school boards of competent 
laymen wore to bo aolocted; in fact nothing 
was to bo loft undono to offoeb a thorough 
organization of tho whole parish school system. 
Tho rapid growth, the oducation al strong th, 
and the marked succcas of tho pariah schools 
elate from this decided action of tho Catholic 
liicraroliy. As a result of this action of bho 
Catholic biahops to-day there are over ono 
million nnd a half children rocoiving their 
education in over five thousand Catholic free 
pnriah achoola in tho United States. This 
great educational work is carried on without 


any financial aid from tlio state. The pariah 
schools aio maintained by the voluntary con- 
tributiona of Catholics. For the Christian 
education of tlieir children, Catholica are 
making troinciidouB sacrifices that elicit the 
prniHQ of nil thoughtful Americans; and at 
the samo time they are saving to non- Catholic 
taxpayoia a vast sum, estimated from §30,000, - 
000 to §35,000,000 annually, for this la what 
it would cost tho taxpayer if the children now 
being educated in tho Catholic schools had to 
bo provided for in the public schools. 

The Catholic parish school system is now 
so thoroughly organized and equipped, its 
efficiency as tested by practical results so well 
established, that few hesitate to aohnowlcdge 
that it is doing a great educational work 
Tho Catholic punsh school la not an experi- 
ment; it IS an aasured suoccss, and it has come 
to stay There was a time when it waa thought 
by some that tho parish school could not live 
bcsido tho public sohool Tho latter liad tlio 
attraobions of fine buildings, ample play- 
grounds, well-paid teachers, all that public 
money so generously provided by tho state 
could provide, while the former had, up to 
within recent years, poor buildings, little if 
any playgioimds, and scant means for carry- 
ing on its work, Tho succcsb of the parish 
school IS largely duo to the devotion and sclf- 
sitcrilico of the thousands of religious women 
and men — tho mombers of teaching orders 
of the church- — ■ who liiivc consecrated their 
lives to CliTiatiaii education. To these is duo 
the prcflcjifc oxccJJojifc conditioji of tho free 
Catholic parish ^ schools; without them it 
would bo almost impossible for the system to 
Auccccd To-duy the network of pariah achooia 
extends into every state and territory and is 
under tho guidance of the Catholic bishops and 
tho local clergy. _ 

From tho beginning the Catholic church has 
had parish schools in tho United Skat os It is 
mtcrcsting to note that six years before bho 
establishment of a public school in New York 
there was a Catholic pariah school, St Peter's, 
Barclay Street, in that city. Earlier still, in 
tho iniddlo of the eighteenth century, there 
were Catholic Bchools in Ponnaylv nnm, In 
1781 in Philadelphia an old schoolliOUGO and 
lot were bought from the Quakers, and opened 
ns a Catholic parish school in August, 1782. 
In tho early days, however, thoao schools wore 
few and rather poorly equipped. Tho build- 
ings were not attractive and oftentimes un- 
suitable for scliool purposes, Tho schools 
wore not well graded There was a lack of 
toachora iii those early days, for tho numerous 
teaching comm uni ties of religious men and 
women wore not yet widely cBtablishod in this 
country. Thoro was also in certain quavtcrs 
11 disposition on the part of some parents to 
ignore the directions of the church and to send 
their children to the public school. There 
was besides a strong popular feeling against 
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Llio pariah school on the ground that it was 
“ uii-AmcriRnn.’* Notwithstanding tliosn dilli- 
cuUica — the linmpcrcd means of llio oluircli 
and her people, lUo popular ovitcry aKv\intil 
those school B, and tlio dissatisfiiclion hcio and 
thoro of Homo CaLholicfl — the pariah achool 
aysLcm wont on exLcndiiiff itself into ovoiy 
dioccso and almost every parish in the country 
To-day no Catholic parish is rogaided na 
adequately equipped that has not a school and 
Q course of atucly equal to tho best. As a 
result of Lho insialoiico of tho clniroh to provide 
flohoolH and perfect lho system of Leaching Lheio 
lins been in recent yenra a woiuloiful devel- 
opment of Catholic pari.sh Hcliools, acndcniirs, 
colleges, and universities 

In the NcwEiiKlniKldloeoses, caprcinlly with 
tho notable increase of the Catliolio populalion 
in recent years, Llicro has hern a rnpid gunvtli 
in the number of paiish schools; also in tho 
dioeesca of tho Middle Atlantic SlaLea and iii 
the newly formed dioceses of the West tho 
development within a very sliort lime has 
been very pronounced Within the last thirty 
years in tho diocchcs of New Euftliinil Cutholie 
educational institutions have multiplied three- 
fold. Ill the archdiocese of UosLoii the Calho- 
lio achooh equal in miinber tlioso uhich were 
flourisliiiiR in the entire province n (piarLer of 
A century ago, while the numhci of chiklron 
in tho ])arjsli schools, collogo.s, and ncadeiiiics of 
tho aiciidioccso of IlosUm fai siirpnHS Lho total 
aUQUclaneo of Ihe CaLlmho hcUooIh of all New 
England twcnLy-five ycais ago. In llio nreii- 
dioccse of Pluladelphia tho saiuo mar Led 
groAvtli of palish schools is to bo observed. In 
1861) Lkero woio forty-two (42) paiish achools, 
with an enrollment of 15,2112 pupils, wliilo 
last year Llicro weie one liundied and forty-ono 
Holiools, with ail aLLcndiinec of over 05,000 
pupda. The same atiuidy growth can be wit- 
ncsflcd in almost every diocese throiigliouL the 
couiiLry. 

The Catholic population is iiiei easing rap- 
idly, — it numbers to-day nvoi fifteen millions, 
— and it will tax the energies of lho chmch to 
provide additional school accommodations pro- 
poitionato to this mcicnse Free Lextbooka 
and the hke m the public achool accentiintn 
the ever nciitc lOnlization of the financial 
problem Yet, in view of lhal which ha.s 
been done, no one doubts tliat tho loyal anil 
Bclf-sacnficing Rcnerosity of tlio peo|)lo will 
bo equal to the so lu lion of these and other 
prohlcniB that will aiiso in contmuing ami 
GOinpletiiig Lite work of Oalliolio education. 
Tho Binglo fact that the parish schools liavo 
ovRi a million and a half pupils — almoyt ono 
half of the Catholic childien of eleinenlary 
school ago in the couuliy — is sploiidid evi- 
dence of the solid growth of the educational 
ayatem, ns well as strong testimony to the spirit 
of zeal and flclf-aacrifieo on tho part of both 
clergy and laity that has made such a result 
poaaihie. lleic it may be observed that the 


growth of tlio ehiirch'fl sceondary schools 
lias kept pace with that of the olomcnlary 
schools. 

,S'c/ioal fliuhhaps — In U\o matter of build- 
ings and school eiiuipmcnL the Oatholic jinriah 
school 13 to -cl ay gL'iicially up to nil modem 
r(M|iiiroinonl,i, The school authorities fully 
recognize the iiecesHity and iinprn lance of 
propoily eonslnielcd buildings, and in Llieir 
const III el in 11 have paid dim ivLleulioa to all 
that is lequired to make them IjoLh honliUful 
and atli'iietive. Tim average Clatholic rector 
fully understands that chddien are alTceled by 
llicjr environment and that of neee.sHity much 
of tlicir liniG IS to ho .simut iii Lho Hclionlioom 

I I on 00 , ho gives this aulijeet iiuirh thought and 
attontioii and visually oinploys n competent 
archiLcrL. Ah a eoiiser|iieiH!e we find almost 
every whore, esiii'ciiilly in the eitins, siihstan- 
tinl and ofteiiLiine.s imposing parisli school 
buildings, elassiooiiiH well-de.sigiK'd mid so 
arranged ns to give tho bent resvillH ns to Boat- 
ing, liglUnig, hygienic and siiiutnry arrangc- 
inents, with Lho iieeeHsaiy ludlH, oioukiooms, 
etc. Tliese ImilfUii^H iiio UHucLlly of sLoug or 
hi'ielq and cciinpaie favniably with Lho public 
huihlniga in the saino pinee The elnfiarooins 
aio niovided with tho hite.st style of desk luul 
am]i|e blaekhonid space. Tlio venlilnUon, 
heating, niid hghtinij; iiio foiiiid to ho, in most 
of the mdioulH, all lluitcould lie <leBiie<l Many 
of Ihc parish hdIuhiIh liavo alHo ample play- 
Knuiuds No Hung has iUuh been left umlouc 

III a iimleihil wuy to iiinUo tho iiarish school- 
liouHG an luviLiiig phiee for the pupil The 
cost iiicuned is ofteiitiineH very gruat, running 
any u hero from ten thoiiNaiid to one hinulrcil 
and even an high ns two liuiidrcd Lhoiiaaiul 
dollars for a Hingla Iniihliiig. 

dfhnLm.sh atirm. — Tho inaimgemoiit of Lho 
pariaU sehuol lusis wlLunately with tho to dor 
of the parish. He \n UHUiilly nidocl by a local 
coininitLoii or snliool board iiiiide up of coin- 
j let out laymen who are iiUere.sLed in cduca- 
Lionnl inattciH. Tho counell of Dnllimorc 
Miggestcd Lho apiioiiiLment of such a body, niid 
it lifiH been found by oxpiNienoo that its scr- 
vicca arc moat helpful. The iiicinbci.H of the 
achuol conn'mllcD vi'^it ilio Bchouls regularly, 
nblonst oiico a week, they inspect tho building, 
nro present at rccilalioiis, usunlly question 
the pupils, and in many other v a va coiitrihuto 
to the cflicicncy of the seliool The gcullomcn 
who are .selected for Lliia piisilioii rci'ard it as a 
flpeciid iiiaik of honor and give Lhciii time and 
HOI vices cheerfully. Tiiey ai o a Ki'cat aid to 
lho jnisLoi in Ins Hchnol work. T'hny^ nuiol, 
ii.suftlly oiico a numlh, in conference witli Lha 
loctor. when the daily workiiigs of the school 
aro (li.sciiH.sod and nuggehllonfl made for 
remedying any defcioLs or for beUcring con- 
ditions 

Whoro tho aohool attemliLnco Is largo — over 
300 or more pupils — there is geiicially a 
principal appointed fiuin Lho IcachcrHiii charge 
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to fliiporviBo tho daily work, to look after the 
disciplino of tho pupils, and to report to tho 
TOO tor tho more aorioiiB violntions of mlo It 
is tho duty of the principal to see that tho work 
in tho various grades ia properly done, to aid 
and dir GO t younger toacliDrSy and to supply 
tho place of a tcachor who may bo tompornnly 
abaciit bocausQ of illncaa or aomo other cauao. 
Tho Principal makea out tho wcokly and 
monthly roportfj which are aoiit to tho rccLof 
and fclio parents of each pupil 

In most dioceacs them is n diocesan aupcr-- 
intendent who auporviaca all tho schools of tho 
dioccac. Ho ia a priest who la well up in cdii- 
catioiinl mattcra and is sot apart by the bisliop 
for this work Ho ia rehovod from the usual 
paiiali work and dovotca hia wliolo time to the 
supervision of all tho schools in the diocese, 
He makes regular visits and holds cvaininationn 
at stated timca Ho publishes annually a full 
and detailed report of the pan ah schools of the 
diocQBG, giviiig tho standing of each school, 
No ono can ox ammo theso niinual reports 
without being oonvincod that tho diocesan 
suporin ten dent has been a powerful fact or in 
tho groat progress made of lecont years lu 
these schools. 

TcacAcrs. — Tho toaohers in tho pariah 
schools aio for tho moat part nicmbcia of tho 
various toachmg orders of mon nnd wonioii 
who have consecratccl their livca to tho work. 
Many lay tcachora are found in the German, 
Polish p Italian, and Slavish achoola, aa well as 
in the parish schools conducted in smaU towns 
or rural difitriGtB vrlmo it is not possible to 
maintain a roll cions community. Tho parish 
school-teacher devotes hia or hor whole life 
to tDachmg. And thus tho religious toachor 
has, in 'this reapeot, a decided advantage over 
those toachois who occupy thcinaolvcs with tho 
important duties of toachiiig until something 
more lucrnbiva or attractive ia found, Tho 
child's fiibUTo ia tilwaya the first and groat con- 
sideration with tJieso TcJjgioufl tflachDra. No 
one is admitted to undertake the rcspoiiaibiU- 
ties of a teacher who ia noL fully qualified for 
tho work 

There are oxaminmg boards in ©very dioceae 
to test tJio qualifications of teachers. The 
Church authoritioa strongly insiat that teachers 
miiBb thoroughly undoi stand tho art and 
science of education; that no teacher bo em- 
ployed who ia not duly qualified Teaohera 
arc lequircd to secure ccrtincatca of proficiency 
cither from dioceBaii school boards or from 
Normal or Rogent examiners so that tho public 
may know that none but competont teachers 
nro employed in tho schools. To fit such 
tcnchors, nonnnl Bchools exist in most, if nob 
all, the religious teaching communities. Tho 
Catholic idea of tho ideal teacher is oiio in 
whom moral oharaoterj intolloetual training, 
and profeaaioual skill oattperato in harmonious 
action lor tho aiicccaa of tho class and of the 
individual pupil; ono who clay by day becomes 


tho better teacher precisely because day by 
day he or she becomes a more diligent student, 
a more Bucccaafnl eolver of the pedagogical or 
psychological problems that present thomaolves 
within tho realm of the classroom. To secUTc 
jBiicJi ideal toachorfl, or nt least to mako Ihc 
combination of iicccsaary qualities leas rare, 
ia the end aimed jit in normal achool training. 
Tho rcligioiia teaching communibicg justly 
claim to have been tho first to catabliah normal 
flchoals for teacliors, though fiom some of tho 
liiatoiioa of education, or from tho data ad- 
vanced by lecturers in schools of pedagogy, 
one would never bo led ho suapeofc the fact. 

Teachers’ matitutea arc generally held dur- 
ing the summer vacation and are conducted 
by mon and women dialinguished in thoir dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge Thoy are ape- 
oialists in the subjects with which tiioy deal 
The gcnoral natmo of tho work done in these 
institutes is along tlio lines of mothods of teach- 
ing the common subjects usually taught in 
clomantaiy schools. Not less than two and 
usucilly four or five instructors are sent to cnch 
institiJto. Tho work hna been cminontiy 
flUccDsaful, and hna been approved by the 
bishops of the various dioceses in which it 
hna beoii curried on It has been found very 
beneficial to the achool and helpful to tho 
toacher.s 

Besides, thore la held an annual oducational 
confcicnco of tho Icadcra in elementary and 
secondary schools whore the whole oduoatioiial 
field is covored and discussed by Catholic men 
and women who have given thoir livoa to tho 
work of education 

The mctlioda of tlie Catholic schools are 
nob tho inotlioda of tlio public schools Tho 
Jesuits, tho great tone lung order of the Church, 
have tlioir methods bequeathed to them from 
tho sixteen bh century, when they captured tho 
whole civilized world by tho brillianoy of 
their tcacliiiig; tho sisterhoods have their 
jnebliocls modeled after tho constitiUion tliat 
Potcr Fourier drafted lor them m tho Jasb 
years of the a a mo century; the Christian 
Brotherhoods have their methods as laid down 
by one of the most eminent educational 
geniuses of th© sevcntoentli eeiituty, SaJiifc 
John Baptist do la Snllc (g.ir.). The Catholio 
University at Washington has within the past 
year opened a summer school and institute 
of pedagogy with liundiods of toachers in 
nttoiidanco at its first aosaion The instruc- 
tion treats of tho history of education, the 
principles and methods of education, psychol- 
ogy, American and general history, and literary 
work Tliere arc a number of Catholic 
educational periodicals and reviews, besides a 
growing list of books specially prepared to 
aid teachers in thoir work 

General PTinciplcs — From what has been 
written the position of tho Catholic chuieh 
on this vital subject of education is plain. 
Sho holds firmly that religious and seoular 
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etlu cation cannot he (Uvorced but nniat go 
together in order that tho riiLiiio citizen nnvy 
bo nroiicrly trained to diflcharKo Iiig diitiofl 
lo ma fcilnw man and to Cod In the stvuliea 
pur.succL in her schools, wliilo Him niiiifl to make 
her children good, coiiBciciiLjoiia Cliiistmns, 
she docH not forget to iiiatruct them in Llio 
liisLory of the couiitiy, tlin origin niul iiriii- 
cinlcs of ita govern meat, and tho cniiiicnL men 
wno have served il by their sLatpaiuniiHliip 
and (Icfcndcd it by Llioir valor, flho instnictH 
tlicin ni civic lights and cliiUci and thun con-' 
tribuica to Che making of enlightened, useful eili- 
zena, sill cere and devoted natriota Tho right 
of the church to catablisli and maintain 
her own syslom of schoiila, provided iilways 
that llioy be in conformity with the just and 
legitimate rcqiii remen ta of the Slate, Jms never 
been leatiicted by either stale or national law 
Liberty of ediicntion is an established fact in 
America. The true epiiit of all Amei'ican 
legislalioii has ever tended to protect the 
rights of minorihea and to gunrantcc the abao- 
liiLo equality before tho law of every citizen, no 
matter how he may dilToi from others in his 
rcligioua or poll Ural belief Iloro il may bo 
said that Catholic ciLizon.s eomplain of tho 
injustioo that is being done Llioiii iniiHniiieh ns 
they ai'o educating □. million and n Jmlf of 
ehildrcn in their parish schools and arc taxed 
at Iho Hjimc Lillie to support tho public schools, 
from which they roceivn no benefit, Hut Una 
very hardship liu.g only Hcrvocl lo place in a 
denier light their self-sacnfico and practienl 
loyally to Uio priuciulcH on which CaLhoUc 
cdueiUion is based It may be well also to 
iioLn Limb it is not Iruo limb Catholics aio 
opposed Lo the puhlio scliool My stem nS such 
Their cunlcuLion is that an educalioii divoicod 
from rcligiona teaching is nob complete or 
a(iec|Uate. Therefaro, as this esaeiilial is 
lacking III the Hchool syatom Bupphod by tho 
state, they feel bound in conseionee to piovidn 
one of their own in ^yhlch religion will find 
its proper placo Their liopc is that in tinio 
their follow ciLizcns will, in jiisLico, allow them 
oub of tho public taxes levied for educational 
pui poses aiidi proportion foi rciulla as tlicir 
free schools show and as is Iho custom in Ger- 
many, Canada, liliigland, and chowhero. 

M, U. 8> 

Roferencoa — 

IluiiNH, J A CnihoUc Sc)iool Sysicm tn the United 
iitalcs (Nc^v York. lOOS ) U » S. Uur EtUic fiep. 
Com. Kd. lOOa, Vol. I, i»i) 107p-H)90 (WriHliliiB- 
lon, I DOS } 

ROMAN CATHOLICS AND ENGLISH 
EDUCATION — Soo DisHiiNTKna anp Edu- 
cation. 

ROMAN EDUCATION, ANCIENT — 
Tho oduontioii of the Horn mis ia in teres ting 
principally as_ tho diiocL link of coimoetion 
boLwcon the civilization of ancient Greece and 
that of the modern wogtern world It was 


profoundly nlTcotnd, howover, by tlin practical 
virUics and capanticH of Ibo Koman nation 
Moreover, Home na n am nil city Htalc hnd oiio 
kind of edueivtum, Home iib mistresB of the 
world Anotlior. Tho fonner was indigonouB, 
the hitler llolleiiic; Iho former simple, tiadi- 
tioiml. doiiiPsLic, and moral ; tho latter mlel- 
leelunl, litniary, nnd philnMoidncal. 

Early Roman Education — Tho early period 
niipours Lo bavn heen mb fully dominated by 
cuatoiii, by tho idea of mos nnyor u»i, as is 
UHiial in com muni ties of the sinaller and iiioro 
pri mill ve by p o Tho ^) ri n oi p al d u ty and nc ces- 

Hity of a Binall organized socloLy that is sur- 
louiidod by poweiful and hpslilo neighbors 
is to look lo its own pivacrvalion, Lo inaiiUam 
uiirhaiigecl the q uni i Lies that have made its 
cxistonco possible, and to train its sons m 
military aa avpU ns iiidua trial oiririoncy. This 
than was tlic aim of tlici early Ilomnn stato. 
Ill praclica, blie Arbiter of tho oducalion of 
children was identical with the nibitcrof their 
hvoa nnd poBSOHSiunfl, the father, whoso 
authority (jiaCn ft potvstnff) was absolute, oven 
to llio point of HcUiiig a fniinly into slaveiy. 
Il is not bho loss clear that the right of the old 
Roiiiuii law did not reiircsonb Ino custoiriary 
alliludo of a Roman rather lo Iub cliildrcnj 
ill [net, lie left Lhom in theii earlier years to bo 
brouglib up at iho motlier's kneo In the 
Btiii'uy half iiiilitnryi half agrieulLural atinos- 
plioro of Lho old Homan fnTnily tlio boy ^vna 
tiained hi obedionro, Horiousnoss, reverence, 
frugality, imUiHlry, and military courage. 
Fallicr and luuLher ware alike apt to he hard 
and sovoro. They woro Herupulous in ob- 
Horving and tnaGlung lu tlicir childiflii Lho 
iitcs and coromoniea proper to each rcligloiia 
occasion; but they seldom appeni Lo have 
inaiiifcsLcd Lho Greek: inatiiipt for the ideal, the 
bcnutirul, or the iniaj];i native side of life. 
Their oft oil 11 ga and ritca wero piiiciimilv 
directed lo the lucHorvalion of tho houacnokt, 
tlio fruition of bho crops, or tho safety of the 
city. Tho futhei, or occaBionally tho mother, 
froqiicntly taught lho sons to road^ write, and 
cnloiilftke mono3% mid lho more nspiiing house- 
holds made provision for tlio rcpotitlon of old 
heroic Btonca lo llio young, allowed tho 
boys Lo bo present ab tho loception of clmnla 
in, the eaily monuiiR aiul tlie fcativa hauqueta 
in tho evoning or oven to attend the scniiko 
Iiouse in company wiLli their fallmra. Trnin- 
ing in lho iisn of anna mnsl Imvo bcon nUvaya 
obligatory on tho Roman youlh, and Plutarch 
remarks that C’alo would not leave this or 
Aliy pait of his son's upbringing to a slave, 
Thiouglioui the early Homan period Llio 
power of tho father is tho primary foaturo of 
ediicatloii, extending Lo cxposiiic of Lho re- 
cently born infant or to Blavcry. But the 
concoptioii of right among tho Romans wna 
con dative with that of duty, and it wna tho 
father's earn to inculcate the atanclard moral 
virtue.'^, conslantia or firmncaa, nirins or forti- 
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tudo, piuclencc, simplicity, ^raviias or diRiiiky^ 
pdtriotiam, piincliliouancss in due obaervancca 
and rcgaid for lawi TJicro wore certainly 
feiv acJiooJs pnoi to tJio peiiod of direct Greofc 
influeiiGo; tliorc may nob have been any. It 
is true, thorn arc Icgcnda of IlomuliiH and 
Homiifl going to school, and Yirginin is repre- 
senfcccl ns a school pupil, but il would bo far- 
fc tolled to icaaoii from the tales of tho pnsb bhat 
woio current in Livy'a sophisbieatccl cia to blio 
actual GondiiionB of a inoro piimiLivo ago. 
Ib appeals piobablo, llo^ycvc^, that from a very 
onrly poriod m tJic liistory of tho republic 
there wore schools near the fonim, and that 
not only rending and writing but tlic laws of the 
Twelve Tables wcio a part of tJie iccognizcd 
curriculum of tlicso schools An indication 
of dehbcinto moral braining by means of 
legcncjaiy or historical examples is found by 
some in fclic iaigo body of didactic biographical 
a bones which survived from republican to 
imperial timca, 

It would also seem that a minimum of cul- 
tural and literary knowledge was expected of 
Hoinnn boys piior to tho period of Greek in- 
fluence, since they were required to learn by 
Iicaib tho Laws of the Twelve Tables. Tlicgo 
laws, adopted 451-460 d c , woro eateemed by 
Oiccro to surpass the libi ai'ics of all the phi- 
losophers, both in weight of authoiity and 
wealth of utility {De Ovaiore, I 44). Tho 
oxtonaivo fraginonta of the Twelve Tables 
which have been collccLcd by the industiy 
of modern scholars levcal the litigious charnc- 
tcj of the Homans, fcJioir prnctJcfti gcjiius, 
their aoriipulous piety, and one may add their 
lack of iclealiBin. tIio laws pi escribed the 
mode of proQcdui'c in coiincotion with a suni- 
mona baforc the magistmbe, judicial proaeed- 
iiigs, execution for debt, the rights of tho 
father, inheritance and tutelage, dominion 
and posscaaion, real property, torts, public 
law, sacred law, and certain aupploincntaiy 
matters 

Grfflco-Roman Education. — This la tho 
nanio which might well be applied to tho system 
of instnictiQii that one finds in Home m the 
laker days of tho Ilcpiiblie and under the 
Empire. Even by the middle of tho third 
century e c ^ tho tide of Greek iiifluenco was 
so strong that Roman diplomatists could 
speak Greek, and books wiitton in Greek at 
Rome couhl find readeis Greeks who had 
been bi ought to Rome ns slaves were tinna- 
foimcd by the merit of intellect and culture 
into toaohora. In 140 n.c Greece became a 
Roman province, and this date may bo re- 
garded ns marking, as well aa any other, tho 
moment of the concliiHivo triumph of Ilellemo 
oultiiro over Roman militarism. But at the 
bcgiiuiiiig of the second century the Greek puna 
and jests of Plautus wore already intelligiblo 
to a Romiiii audience, and Gjceli slaves were 
already employed as liiioralores or tcachcia 
□f reading rind wilting. The principal school 


text employed by fclic early Grreco'Romari 
tcachora was a Latin translation of the Odyssey 
made about 250 b c by an emancipated slave, 
Livius Andiorticufl, tlic fathei of Roman 
Hellenism Lalin translationa and iTnibnlioiia 
of Greek plays wore also used in the schools, 
while the study of tho Laws of the Twelve 
Tables was retained at least until the age of 
Cicero The more ambitious tcnchors who 
ventured into the field of literature, including 
Gicek «g well a a Latin in their cuTnciiliini, 
were distingui.dicd from ilie hiieralorcs by tho 
title gramviaticif and may be regaided na 
sccondaiy lathor than primary teachers. In- 
deed, by the fourth century a.u. a orammaiicus 
was a piofcssor of university rank. Tho title 
^peais to have been fust claimed by the 
Gicek Praxiphaiics of Rhodes about 300 n.c 

Plutarch remarks that tho earliest Roman 
teacher to open a leguJar school with pre- 
scribed fees wna Spurius Cavvilius, who 
rioiuialiecl about 230 13 c. It ig probable that 
education, where it had not been the task of 
n household slave, had previously been com- 
pensated hy frce-wdl oileimga. The first 
seiious teaching of grammni iii Rome is attrib- 
uted by Suetonius to Crates of Malloa (g u.). 

Tho most advanced Lyno of education, how- 
ovei, to which one fiiicia repeated referenoo 
in Roman literature waa conducted either in 
the schools of tho philosophcis or in those of 
the rkeloTcs Considerable opposition was 
manifested against philosophy One hears 
of the banishment of two Epicmean phi- 
JosopJicr^ fiom Jlonie about tlic middle of the 
second century d c , and of the Latin plii- 
loaophera and rlietors in 161 n.c. The schools 
of the philosopluoia were probably of the in- 
formal and private character which they had 
traditionally assumed among tlic Greeks; hub 
those of tho rhctois appear to have adopted 
regular tcxlbooka and to have gradually 
atandaiclized an elaborate ciiniciilum Piiblic 
speaking was one of tho main roads to prcfoi- 
ment in Rome, and Cato iiicUuled a book on 
the ait of speaking among tho texts io be 
studied by his son. Ciccio'a book De Oratorci 
and afberwaids Qnintilinn^a ImtitMles, fm- 
nishcd matoriala for discussion and study by 
the moat advanced pupils. It is tine that 
ilictoiicnl instruction at Rome was formal in 
chai actor, it is true that its principles were 
not lofty, noi its lulcs inspiring; but it 
eciuippctf men lika Cicero and Cmsar for their 
labois and successes It waa not an education 
intended foi tho majority; of Roman citizens, 
but for thoao only who aspiied to public honora 
A fow of the chairs of rhetoric in Romo Avere 
endowed by the emperors, Quiiitilicin'g being 
the first, and certain piofcsaorshipa at Athens 
appear to have been similarly favored. But 
the life of a tenohci la lepcatedly dcclaicd to 
have been laborious and ill remunerated; and 
although the offices of grammaticus and rhetor 
came to be regarded with some honor, the 
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lower j5radca of tho profession wcio never 
hlgldy ca teemed. There wns, however, n 
atondy Eoiidoncy for the liUralor to nspiro to 
tile work of a and the i/ramwinticiia 

to fcliat of the Wie^or. 

Ill tlio fiold of physical crlucatioii Hio 
biiGonca of tlic Romans wore radically opposed 
to thoac of the Greekfl. The chief end of Llio 
Roman cxerciaca was war, although riding, 
awnnming, liiiiitiiig, and even quoit-plnying, 
almred the popularity of the piiraiiil of dexter- 
ity in arma Tho emplmalfl on hcauly and 
grace, ao clmracteristic of llollonio lire, wns 
unaoceptablo to the Homan gmmlaSi and even 
antibhoticnl to the Homan oonception of virtue. 

" She played and danced moio gracefully than 
la necessary for a virluoiifl woman/' anys 
Salluat of Scinpionia Tho Greek practice 
of the naked wrcatling of youllid in the palrca- 
Lra, tho irellDiiic fondness for the flute and the 
lyro, the performances of citizens upon the 
stage, and the practice of public dancing were 
ns oarncatly condomiicd by tlic conservative 
Rom ana aa^ they wcio aulently championed 
by tlie ndinirorfl of Ilcllna Tho first palicstra 
m Rome apjicars to hiivo been that whicii 
is rccardcd to liavo been bniit by Ncio The 
traditional Honmii Qramlas Assoeinled every 
form of outer tainincnt with tho duty of a alavo 
or tho siirroundiiiga of vice 

Oratory, more than any other atiidy, occupied 
the attention of the talented Rnmnii youth. 
In politics, jurisprudence, or war, oraloricnl 
skill was equally indiapcnaablo. A inaiiiial 
of oratory ia nsciibed to tho cldoi^ Cato. In 
Llio words of Livy, some wore carried forward 
to tho highest ofRcca by jurisprudence, others 
by eloquence^ others by militaiy glory. Ora- 
toiy then was recognized in tho Rapiihlic and 
earlier Empnc ns n highroad to advaiiccmonb 
and fnino, Cicoio rogretted that whereas foi 
the Greeks it had been nii end in itself, for tho 
Homans it was but a means to success at tho 
bar. The youth a trained in oratorical achoola 
would begin to apeak in the forum at eighteen 
or nineteen ycara of age, at times making their 
ddbub in a funeral oration From tho time 
of the elder Cato it bcGamc cuahomary for 
speakers to write down and publish their 
orations which had previously been delivered 
without notes. The epcechca of Cicero, Ciirni- 
till an, and otliora were taken down by dorks, 
probably in ahorbliand, and published with or 
witliQul the consent of the author, aouictimca 
in garbled voidioiia. Under these conditions 
the study of rhotorio in Homo wns anything 
but the peifunctory occupiiUoiv that it Bcems 
to be at tho preaont tiino It was a practical 
and profitablo tiling, frowned upon by tho 
oUl-faBluouetl GcnsorB (who decreed the expul- 
sion of the ihctors from Homo in 02 u.c ), but 
welcomed by tho ambitioiia youth, One 
readfl tlmt only four ycaia aftov tho dociBo 
above aibed, a frcedinan of Pompey, one Vul- 
taoiliua Plotua, skilled in Latin rhetorio, had 


opened n, boUooI in the eiLy, There were also 
nmnerons tcacliera of Greek and Asiatic 
oratory in Romo during and subsequent to the 
age of Cicero 

Under blio Empiie oratory bccaino Jess 
genuine mid more florvilo. Forced to renounce 
BcnoiiB topics, thofichoolH bocaino tho center of 
a host of fictions. Tlia ancients had been 
oratora, the iiUKleriis worn bub rhetoricians; 
at IciiNt, such was tho jiidgiTionl of TnciLus, 
Tho Empire wns iiovcr so siiro of maintaining 
a chock upon ficedoni of ajieeoli as after it Imd 
begun to pay the salaries of oinincnt prof esa ora 
of ihctoiic, the firal being Qiiiiitiliaa iiiinaclf 
in Lho jcign of Vea))aBian Gaul and Africa 
in the third century becaiiio important centers 
of rhotonenl study, Gaul being Higaalii^ed by 
tJio skill of her professors in tho manipulation 
□f farms of style; Africa by tho energy of licr 
rhetors, inoludiii(]; Tcitullinn, Aiuobius, Cyp- 
rian and Augustino, in the dcroiiso of Chris- 
tianity, 

When a pupil had completed his task under 
the (7ro7ifmflCiciifl, he went naturally to the school 
of the rhetor ^ wlieio hia work began with dom- 
oiisbrations, and proceeded tp dcolainations, 
deliberations, and coiitrovorflica.^ Controver- 
BiPH incliulod enso law, tho siibdlvision of tlio 
subject, and the apjicAl to mitigating circiim- 
Btanecs. J3ut tlio oaics cited m the achoola 
wore fltraiigdy unreal Pliny, Pctionius, Taci- 
tus, and oLhera lidlcnlo tho quostioiis that 
were ciistouiai'ily laiBcd and diBputcd, dealing 
with tyrants, oi piratc.H, or the Hacrifico of 
maidonii. Coutomporaiy politics wore prac- 
tically tabooed It was the opinion of Pctio- 
iiiiis tlmt such instruction mado yGutlia into 
fools Little realism was attached oven to 
historical debates about Sulla and Haniiibal; 
none at all to dcrlamaliona on subjeota taken 
from Vergil, Ovid, or Ilomor. Hut tho aaino 
stereo typed empty fiatioua continued to be 
treated in the lime of Auaouius, the aamo in 
tho days of Auguatine, the same ovoii flfl late 
08 the sixth Gct\tury» Tho sub joe ta appointed 
for proao composition were no more vital then 
topics of debate. In pnrLioular, among tho 
Cavarite cxcrciaea of the achoolB waa the com- 
position of iiotitious Letters, for cxamplo, an 
advanced pupil would be called upon to write 
Cl letter from Cicero to Cmaar, ox from Seneca 
to the Apostle Paul. 

Other subjects of study in tho Homan 
bcKooIb rcquiio no more than a euisDiy reCcr- 
onco. Aiitjimoiio wae taught in tlio Bchoola, 
ns is indicated by Horace, but wo know little 
of what wnB dono in lho Bubjeeb in hm day, 
although tlioio are soino indicatioiiH tliat tho 
decimal system of notation may liavo been 
taught much cailior than has been pvippeactl, 
No advance wns mado upon tho_ knowledge 
formerly possessed bv tlio Gicoks in antlime- 
Ud and gcomeiry, wmeh auRtvtd in the esti- 
mation of flcholaifl by their supposed alliance 
with astrology, The Homnns wcic by no 
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me ana the equals of the Alexandrian Grecka 
in mnthcmntical attninmcnla. Neither did 
tlicy flbudy natuial history at fiiab hand, but 
only from Greek texts, which were gradually 
comiptod and oonfuaed by the introduction 
of HupcTatibioua angurica and credulous nlle- 
gonca and fablca. 

Tho study of aRricultiirc flourished among 
tlio Romans, but in a piivafcc and individual 
way, and by means of books rather thnnschools 
Mccliciiie was a purely Greek ait, although 
under tho later Empivc tho Arabic pliyaioiaiis 
lind already bugun to dispute tho palm with 
the Grecka; this art nlao depended upon books 
and individual ins ti action^ but nob schools 
Tlw flame general staLua la clmiaoteristiG of 
archifcccturo and military science Gcographj^, 
music, and astronomy were actually tauelit iii 
aohool, but only m tho first of these aubjccta 
did the Romans show any originality or tend- 
ency to add to the sum of human knowledge, 
The moasiii cmciit of land, howevei, was so 
important from n legal and military point of 
view that special sclioola of surveying were 
established under tho Empire, the fust im- 
pulse liaving been given by Crcsar, who sum- 
moned Greek tcachcia in this field fioin Alex- 
andiia to Rome 

Organization, — Roman achoola were private 
undertakings: and it is probable that at all 
tunes tho childicii of the inoic opulent clnsses 
received Ihcii elemental y inatrucLioiij nob nt 
Rchool, blit through a tutor at home Livy 
refers to tho existence of schools in tho book- 
shops (picsumnbly near tho books hops) in tho 
Forum at tho time that tho miniatera of Appius 
Claudius olTorcd violence to Virginia, who 
was a dauglitcr of tho people Iloraeo^ refers 
with contempt to tho heclgo-achoola of his day. 
which were such that his father hnd refused 
to aond him to the school at Vomisium, bub 
liad brouglit him for bettor inabnictioii to 
Romo Quintilian indeed diacuasea tho ques- 
tion whother inetruction ia bcttei given at 
homo or at school, and decides in favor of tho 
latter, but his refcrcnco throughout is to 
secondary rather than elemental y studiea 
Frequently one paterfamilias would employ 
a Grecian graminnilan and admit the children 
of neighbors to his iiisbmctioii, na did Cato, 
who is reported to have also personally auper- 
mtended the education of hia son Quintilian 
says that Greek was commonly taught before 
Latin, Each boy was nccompanicd to and 
from school by a slave or 'pedagogusj each gill 
by a nurse, and pedagogues and nurses ic- 
maiiiGcl during tlio poriod of instruction Thus 
Augustus sot aside reaerved scats for boyfl 
of noble birth in tho theater, and next to them 
Bcnta for the pedagogueH. 

ElemcnidrySchods, — Thcsowcio conduoted by 
maaterfi known na ludmagisirif litemtoreSf or somc- 
bimoa in the later period gravimatisla. If not nt 
homCj it was at these sohaola that ohildrcn learned 
to read and wnte. It seeing that childi DH wont to 


these schools nt as early an age as soven, and 
Horace and Quintilian icfer to tho dovicca of 
kind tonohora to make the primary lessons 
amusing and int ores ting. Reading was learned 
by a syllabic method. Writing was practiced 
on wax table ta; and nb firat the teachor guided 
tho beginner's hand. An thine tie appears to 
have been emphasized more than in Greece, 
eapocially counting, which was piacticed both 
With the fingora and tho abacua (gv), In 
moat of the elementary schools thero was but 
one teacher, who was, however, frequently 
aaaisteci by a subordinato or oven a pupil 
teacher. Apparently tho tcaclicis of elemen- 
tary scliools were socially despised , in doe cl bo 
many slaves and fiecdmcii weio employed as 
tea one ra that this could not have been other- 
wise. Puniahmcnt was frequent and severe, 
and was geiioially inflicted with a ferule, 
though Llioi'o are refereiicea also to the uao of 
whips furnished with leather tlionga. Tho 
Stoics in particular dofended corporal punish- 
ment, a fact which would be significant even 
if one had not the cvidenco of Menandei that 
the man who has not been Hoggod is not 
trained It does not seem certain whether 
tlie ordinary schools weio attended by girls 
as woH ns boys, but tlicio cro indications 
that this may have boon the case As to tho 
school building, it was generally a sorb of porch 
with a roof, bub no aides, though out tains ap- 
pear to have been used on occasion. The 
pupils sat on wooden benches, the toacher on 
a cathedra, or raised chair; desks appear to 
have been omitted from tho furnibuio. On tho 
other hand, the walls wero frequently hung 
with pictures and tablets, and perhaps orna- 
mented with maps and busts of oclobrities. 
Horace mentions eight nsses — about eight 
cents — na tho monthly feo of the clomcntary 
school at Venusium. Holidays extended to 
from throo to soven days nt the Saturnalia, 
and five days on the QuinquatrifB in March; 
and it acorns probable that a summer vacation 
of four months was allowed in the olcmontary 
(but probably not in tho higlier) schools, 
extending from tho Idea of June to tho Ides 
of October. On tho Nundinoi tho market 
days, which came every eighth day, there was 
apparently n rogiilar whole or partial holiday, 
and Rome was greatly given to extraordinary 
festivals of a religious or public character, 
such ns must surely havo been obacivod m the 
Bchoola, The achoolfl opened, however, at 
daybreak, aomotimos oven earlier. In the 
days of Ausoiiiua tho customary length of a 
Bohool day was six hours. 

trramHiar Sckoola, — Education of n second- 
ary charactor was given in privato inatitutions 
in whioli a master instrueted boys who had 
already learned the elemonta at home or under 
the Uierator The literary character which 
instruction had assumed among the Greeks 
aontmued to predominate in the imperial ora. 
Greek waa frequently taught before Labin; 
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and tho priiiciiml Lcxlbooks wero llic works 
of Gicok poctSj especially Ilonier The elc- 
lucnta of r lie tone \^oio freciuuntly taugliL in 
fclie flohools of tho urammniici, but there wng 
fi growing diaposilion to reserve this atudy 
[or a atUl moro ndviinced Lypo of school, Uml 
of fclio die tor. But Roman masterpieces, and 
especially the works of CiecrOj wero sLudit'cl, 
and yEaop’a FgMcs wero rcguliirly employed 
na montnl ovcrciacs lluloa of gi'niniimrj ox- 
from lilDTafciirn, tiio Tweivo TiiIjIc.s and 
doubblosa oilier standard forimilrD of knowb 
edge were learned by heart. It was a cus- 
tomnvy Ihvng Cor tho prauuurtficns to UaeU 
the calendar and other ncce.ssary Lahjott 
through iiigonioiiflly conaLnictcd iliyincs. (See 
Giiammau Schools) 

Rhetorical and Philo.HoMcal Schools. — 
Tlicao two types of sclioofs wero flomcLiinos 
connected so ns to form loosely oigaiiized 
univcraitica, a 5 at Homo and Bmdeaiix Tho 
students at LUcso sclioola wero fio<iiicnUy hut 
not ahvayfl of an ago to wcai the toga uinlia, 
Tlio studonta of r ho tori q practiced firat n arm- 
live, both in fablo and history, thon on deism, 
and finally tho consLnicLion and dclivwy 
of pniiogyiics and philippics Argument alive 
LopioSj flonio piactieal, many nbaurd oi a I 
least iriolevaiifc to piacticc, wero also dis- 
cussed, and imaginary legal diaputaliona fur- 
niaheJ anothor favuiito oxcrciBO. The pu- 
pils wore frequently taught in clnsac.s, bub 
Ihcwo ciasscB woio uHUaVly coiulvicteil bv the 
samo innstor, one clnsa sLudying whilo nii- 
othor locUed. Aflcr gnidunlihR from a 
Homan rholorical school, ambitions Btudonla 
fi'cciuontly went abroad to study at Grcolc 
univciHiticai CHpccially Lhoso of Athona and 
Alexandria. The cliango of toga, which in- 
troduced a Horn (in vontli to a frcci and less 
constmvned mode of life, visually occurred at 
fifteen years oi slioi'tiy nflOMyard, 1)Ul this 
net wna wholly in tlio control of the fatlioi. 
Hull citkenebip appeals to iiavo been assumed 
at about the ngo of twenty, after a ycni of 
pi 0 ball on in winch tho young man was ex- 
pected to discharge corlniii preacribed exer- 
cises 111 the Campus Martins and otherwiso 
to iTiako ready for tlio assamplioii of tho full 
rosponsibilitica of adult Homan life 

Many of tho latoi* oiiipeiora manifested a 
prof ovmd inter eat in higher education Angus- 
fciis, when ho expelled foroigners from Romo, 
exempted tho teachers of tho liboral arts. 
'Vespasian actually endowed tlio chairs of 
Greek and Latin rhotoiiciaiifl with an annual 
payment of 100,000 flcstercca, hut this endow- 
men t must Iiavo hocn rcfltJicLcd to a few 
Quin Lilian is tho first professor known to have 
voccived an endowment. Hadrian, Anloiii- 
niia Plus, and Sovciua appear to have boon 
disliiicLly liboral townrcla tho cause of learning, 
A kind of scholarship is moniionod by which 
tho ehildrcn of tho poor wcio granted a gratiii- 
boufl supply of corn and a free cclucntioii. 


Five thousand chddron me said by Pliny to 
have [jccii fliua siipiiortod bv Trajan, Gon- 
fllaiitino granted a number of oxompLicina and 
inivilogrs to imblic tonchors, Julian pro- 
liibite<l OlinstinnH from teaching and exercised 
a ccnwirilup over appomtcps; anil Gmtian 
fixed the salaries of professors, providing that 
a pulilic teaclior of rlietorie should reecivo 
twice Ihcaalrtiy of a IrarliiM' of Rrnniiiiar, while at 
Ti^ivra, the tnnpoiary oapilal, wdiinrs were to bo 
111 ghost Till* lat(? Iloiniiii period anponrs to hove 
been innrki'd indoed by roiimdoTabic dcvolien Lo 
study, oven to tlieoxLciit of erilioal rPBonreh; bub 
cduciHlmiftL th« (iivTiw Inue appcaia to have been 
larking iu any principle of progioas or originality. 

P 11 0. 

Sec Lndowmknth; Giiammau SenooLs, 

Hcfaroncca, — 

IlLCKca, \Y, A. Oallua (Amicadlic on Edacalionh 
(London, IHHO ) ^ 

(!k.4.iiKF;, U. ICducalion of Child r6n at Home, (Now 
York, leon ) 

Coll, P 11 Later Ijoinan Ji^ducnlinji (Now York, 
1000 ) 

Dill, H. liomnn Society in the Last CcnlurU of the TFcat- 
eriv f^iiipirc (Loiuloit, IWUI ) 

J?o»inn A’orif ^i//rorji W'ero to Jl/arcua Aurchirs, (Lon- 
don, JUOfil 

Fowleii, W. \V. Sneinl L\/a m i2ojiic in the Aoa a/ 
Ciccra (Nrw York, lliOD ) 

OiiA,BnKmiEii. h Srtichuag ui\tl Unterricht im Afna- 
iiflc/icn AMcrOiiM (WUrzl)UTff, IHfll-lfiHO) 
lloniiQUHE, W Tkfori/ niul iVacOcc of Aiic\cnl JJdii- 
(ONffird, lliH/3, Now York, IDIO) 

JOLLiEN, 10. L^i Pro/tMoclira do Liff^rnluro dana 
rartcieiiao f^uinr ci teur KascigncmcJiL (ran a, 
IHHO) 

IjAirnn:, fl H, Pre-dhriatinn /.Vliirnnoii. (Now York, 

inou) 

MuniiDK, V ^'exMinnkiaiiiutory of UtlucaOcn, Ch. IV 
(Now York. ItUin ) 

(^Durtc riooL for /Ac //isfopf/ of L'dlrrrr/ioJi in tht Oreeh 
and ffonian Ptrnwl (Now York, 1001.) 

TnuPKEL, W .S, IfyMoru of f^ornnri L-xlcraUire, (Lon* 
don, 1K<J1-1H02.) 

WiLKiKHi A H i^nnan is'ducafioii (Cninbrldgo, 

1005) 

romance: languages — french, 

SPANISH, ITALIAN. — See Modkun Lan- 
QUAQEa IN Education 

ROME, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY. — 
The sfi/rfiitm iii&ia,oi iinivoraity of the city, 
as diatiivguialicd from the sfiufiunt sacri paiaiii, 
waa c^Ublishcd in 1303 by Pope Eoiiifaco III 
as a fibi/iuzm (;c 11 era/c, with an emnliasia on arts 
and inw. In 1318 tho right of the UnWcTBity 
was liinilod to granting clcgrcca in canon and 
civil law. Tho institution continued during 
tho schiam, bub decayed rajiidly, jirobably in 
largo imiasLiro bucauso of tlio abaonco _ of 
demo Cl able control provalont at other Italian 
uiiiverrtiiicfl It wns roorganizod, however, 
under Pope I'higoimis IV, who is regarded ns tho 
Bocond fouiuioT, in 1431. Tho Homan munici- 
pal i by also made grants of nionoy. Ihib in 
spite of tho odorta of a numbor of succcading 
nopcs, the pi ogress wna very slow Loo A 
laid tho foundations for now bnildinga, com- 
plctocl under Hixtua V, extended tho oapiunza. 
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a building creotcd under Aloxandcr VI, and 
united the stiulimn ’ll) bis with the studium 
sacn 'pnlciiii. The latter was a university 
attnohed to tlio Papal Court for tlic study of 
law. It WttB founded in 1244-1245 and was 
attended largoly by prlcRts and bonoficed 
clergy, Thoology, philosophy, and modicino 
were added later. In 1311-1312, under tlio 
direction of the Council of Vioniic, nrofesaor- 
fllupB in Greek, Arabia, Chaldee, and Ilcbrow 
wore catahliahcd to train niiaslonnrics for the 
Orient, A peculiarity of this umvoraiLy was 
tho fnefc that it was migratory and moved 
with the Papal Court. The diaburbod condi- 
tion of IloTno during tho Bixteonth coiitury 
retarded further progreea And, indeed, tho 
inatituLion never paaacd beyond very modcat 
limita until tho nationalization of Italy, After 
1870 tlio govornmeiit devoted its cittciitiona 
to the qucstioiifl of higher education. The 
faculties of tho University nro aa follows . law; 
mcdicino and surgery; phvBlcal, niaihcnintical, 
and naturnl aciencoj philosophy and IcttciB 
The following achools and couraca are also 
mftinUincd: onginccrjng, pharmacy, archm- 
ology, mcdioval and moclorn art, oriental 
abudicfl, agrl culture] and education Tho en- 
rollment m 1010-1011 was 3810 matriculated 
students and aixty-six auditors 

See Italy, Education in, 

RafGTenceB — 

Jl/inerua, 1:1 oiidbuch der odehrteii Well, Yol I. (StraBS' 
burg, 1011.) 

IlASnDALL, II. Umiicnitiea of Emtoji^ in {he Middle 
Aoea, Vo). II. (Oxford, 1B05.) 

TnwiNa, C r, Umversilica of tho World (Now 
York, lOU.) 

ROOF PLAYGROUNDS. — See Ancia^ 

TECTunn, School; PLAYanouNoa. 

ROOTS — See PowEna. 

ROSCELLINUS (c. 1050-1122). — An olov- 
enbli century scholastic phildsophor. He was 
born in lower Dntfcany about the year 1060. 
After studying at Soissoiia and at Rlicinifl ho 
became Canon of the Church of CompifSgno 
Jind taught aucccssively at Compitignc, Deann- 
goiL and Tours. In 1094 ho was condemned by 
a Council held at Soiasona, tho charge being 
hifl hciotiojil dootrino in. regard to the Trinity 
After a brief soiourn in England ho returned 
to Franco, reaumed his Leaching, and had 
many cliabiiiguiahed men, including Ab6lard, 
among hia pupil a lie died about tho year 
1122, Roscelin was a Nominnliat. Ho main- 
tained that tho iinivoraal ia noithcr a concept 
nor a reality, but only a namo. The phrase, 
liowGVQr, that tho univcraal is meicly " tho 
breath of the voice ” (Jlaitis vocis) is very 
probably the expression of nil opponent, not 
Rotcollinus^ own. He waa also bu spec ted of 
aonaiam, or the doctrino that tho mind has no 
power superior to the aonsoa. In hia advocacy 


of dialectic ho incuircd the distrust of tho 
myatica, who Accused him of rationalism. 

T> . T. 

References: — 

Ghawmvnn. M Goschiehle dcr scholastischen Methodc, 
^nl I (FreihurE, 1DD9 ) 

Mione, P pQtralogia Latina, Vol CLXXVIII, pp 

3.'5H ff, (Puns ) 

ToilNBii, W. Ilxstory of PhiloBophy, (Hoston, 1003 ) 

ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND — See Technical 
Education. 

ROSENKRANZ, JOHANN KARL FRIED- 
RICH (1805-1879) — A German philoao- 
pher, bovn at Magdohurg. He studied at tho 
univoraitics of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Hnlle, 
mid began his long career qb a university 
tcaoUor in 1S31. Two years lator ho waa 
called to tho University of IConigaberg to 
occupy tho chair of philoaophy, which liad been 
made famous by Kant and Ileibart. Ho 
filled this post until his death. The iiiciiin- 
honcy of thoao three philoaophora in bhia 
profoflsoishin extended over a contujy. For n 
time Rosenkranz waa influenced by Schleici- 
maclior, but lator bocamo one of the most im- 
portant diaciplca of Hegel Although 

at one time lie sought to make aomo modi lie a- 
tion of the maatcr’a aystem, he did not swervo 
to oitlior 'Mvmg/' but foimocl a part of Llic 

center.” IIis unusual activity ns tonolior 
and author waa dirocted to an application 
of tho Ilogclian method and principloa to educa- 
tion, history, litoratuio, tlicology, and phi- 
loaophy Among Ilia wribinga may bo men- 
tioned Thstory of German Poetry in the Middle 
Ages (1830), Psycholooy (1837), History of the 
Kantian Philosophy (1842), Studies (1830- 
1848), Lijc of IJegcl (1844), fBslhehcs of the 
Ugly (1353), Science of the Logical Idea (1868- 
1869), and Ilcgal ns Germany's National 
Philosopher (1870, tranfilatcd into Eiigliah 
by G. Stanley Hall), 

Tho maatcrpiccc in tho literature of tho 
philoaophy of education is Rosenkranz' s Die 
Pddaffogik ah System (1848) A translation 
□f it by Anna C Brackett appeared under tho 
title. Pedagogics as a Systerrit lepnntcd from 
tho Jouiiial of Speculative Philosophy (1872- 
1874) It appeared in a reviacd form in 188G 
ns The Philowphif of Edmalion, being the fiiab 
volume of tho International Education Soiica 
Now York), edited by William T. Harria 
q.o ). In his application of fcho philosophy of 
Hegel to tlio pioblcma of education, lloBcn- 
kraiiz so formulated hia grasp upon tho tho- 
oroUcal, piactical, and historical material ns to 
have piactically dotorminod tho course of 
Hoiioua refloction in this field ginco his timo. 

What IS tho final meaning of education? 
Can this menning explain the educational 
practices oC the prcaeiit as well as of tlie pnat ? 
Taking a pliiloaoplncal view of psychology 
and tho histoiy of civilization, Rosenkranz 
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finda conatructive [HigiVDia to fchoHD niiPBllona 
by placing education In ita miivcrflnl rclationfl. 
It ia consulGrod m its general idea, in its special 
clcTUciita, [VT\d m itb articular Bystems _ Mivu'a 
real iintiii*c consists in hia rolafciou to hia ideal, 
and cduoation is the proceaa of dovdoping 
this Lrno nature both in indivicluals niid in 
nations. Our animal nature must bo aiip- 
proaaod, ftn ttccoiripliBhmont oi the proccaa of 
BoU-cfl trail ge men fc iMbst-Euifremdiing). Thia 
ia a dialeotical process of looking Leyontl tlio 
uaun.1 to tlio atrango and loteign Uunga m life, 
only later to Tmd one's ^olf in n higher alngo of 
BoH-appro elation Education ia posaiblo only 
to Bolr-Activo boingjg, an eh as human iniiuls arc- 
The form and linuta of tlio process are conflc- 
quent upon its nature. lu ita apocial olomeatfl, 
education includes physical , intollcctunl, aiul 
Volition nl training. The explanation of work, 
play, habit, and the atagea of the fonnation of 
the highor faculties out of the lower, are ela bo- 
ra tod BiimlRply. Tho BoCiai olomouU i i\ the pto- 
cegs aro clearly iccognizod by tlio cninnorAlioii 
of the fivefold aya tom otiiiatitulions which con- 
tribute to tlio process' fnimly, school, oitizou- 
ship, vocation, and churcli lildii cation is 
tho ptopnration for life in inBlitutionB.'* Tho 
numbor of pedagogical principles is limited 
to A few iLfoaH. mid tlioioforo there cannot 
[ltUg many puTticuUi Byatema of nationiLl odu- 
nation. The third paifc of tho *Syfi/e?n, by 
presenting a ay n the tic and upprcci alive survey 
of national ty[ioa of sehoolfl and cducatioiinl 
aims, baa contrihiitcd povinaiioiUly tg the 
study oC this luBtoi'ic -maLeruil. Tho lira ml 
dovelopinant of cducatioii lina boon through 
the forma of national, Llicocratio, and human- 
itarian types Tim higliogb form la bho cdu- 
oaLiou of the state, wliich "must fiirnigli a 
prepataUon for tho vinfotborcd tiGtWiby of 
BGlf'COQBcioua Juimaniby,^' E. F. B. 

Refore&ce. — 

Baldwin, J. M Dklianary of phUoBophu and Pau” 
ckaloffU, Vol. ni, r>t I, pp For bibllog-' 

rapliy. fNawyork, 1001 -lOOE*) 

ROSMim-SEMAXr, AJfTORIO (1707- 
1856)^ — One of tho nujut importiiut poiaona 
in modern Italian philosopliy, was bom at 
Uovoroto and died at Strean, Italy. II o bc- 
Jongfld to an old noblo family, and inherited 
jta fortune at tho ngc of twoiifcy-tlireo. Before 
ye aching his maiority ho had deter mined to 
devote himaclf to pliiloaophy and to the aerv- 
jac of tho pneaUiood of tho Roman Onthoho 
Church, Ho founded, and coutributorl largely 
to, a new loli^ioua orrlor, tJio Institute of 
Charity (aometimea known na Roamininna), 
comnnsing tho Drotliora of Chanty, which 
received Papal sanction in 1830, mid tho 
Daughtora of Charity, or Sistora of Providcuce. 
Through its brmichca, which H|ircnd into Italy, 
Switzerland. ErniiLD, Great liritain, and Amcr- 
10 ji, the order added to its work of cJiari by 
the mainbcnanco of clomcntnry aohoola, Sunday 


schoola, and nsylinriB, including provision for 
the training of tea cherg. lie lived, at various 
times, in devoted service to the Church anti to 
humanity, at Raveieto, Milan, Rome, Domo- 
tioaaola, Trout, and fitrcsn, patiently enduring 
mu ell oppuflilion mid perse outiaii Early dis- 
covering hiH philosophical iiitoicsti ho laboied 
to perfect tins into ii complete syateni. The 
idea of being in objeotivc, fundamonLnl, and 
enters into nil ac<]uirrd knowledge jbemg 
and tuilh are coiiverliblo teniis lliig coincfl 
to ua us ail iniuiUon mul not as a iudgmoni, 
and IB tlicrrforo free from nil on or. Porcoption 
gives 11 B Iruo eKfceriiAl i}\m tenon and roJlcotion 
yickLs full specific ideas. Mind develops 
fiirfchor by advancing to nlistract i(ieafl or 
principles of Hcieiujo. On such psychulogical 
groiiiids, he attempted a nystcin of iihiloaophy 
that should be a final cyclopediu of kiiowlcclgo. 
Dy giving now foim and new vigor to coiicep- 
tioiiB already known, ho extpiidru the influonco 
of philosophy in bouIUctti Europe through hi.s 
zeal to unite ration nliam mid tho faitli of rev- 
elation, lie wrote Noo on Ihe Origin 

of Liens (J82H-183D), i^rtHcip/ca of Moral 
Science (1S31), The Fim Wounds of ike Church 
Cl 832 , published 184fi). 

During tho Inst ycarg of hig lifo Ilosmim 
exerted groat influonco on efluoational thought 
ftucl practice, ^ especially in Italy, lu 1530 ho 
hcgnii Jus chief education al work, The Ruling 
Pnnci^ile oj Mcifwd Applied lo Rdncalion. 
This treatise was planned to iiichido tJiicc 
vohijnog, but the fragment juibjiHhed poathu- 
luoutjly (IHfiT) include K only six Bcolinnii. lie 
Gonsciqusly used liin ]>hilosopliy as a basis for 
cdiicalion rgyoliulogy and mitliropology pro- 
nont the jiiannur of action of liuinnii faoultics, 
ideology and ethics stnto tlio objects wliicji 
arc to fliimulAtc the miiul in orilcr lo otlncnto 
it aright, while ontology ami theology exhibit 
ilio ends which liunmn develop inont is to 
rcallxc in I'cat aiul satia faction as the goal gf all 
life. Ediieatioii must find tho iiivAi'iabIc 
law of the progress (of tho hurnan mind) and 
the natural acalo of thought by wJiich it 
nflccndfl. The law mnflt Jiold good for nil m- 
icllecta alike, bccaUBc it m iulriuBio to the 
human mind. Tho gcftio muat be the aamc for 
all mindg, great oi small j witlioub a g’lngie 
step being omitted by any, althoiigli somo 
mi ride will go fnatcr and some slower. '' The 
" law " becomes a proper gradation oi objeefca, 
" A thought ia wlint selves as matter or gup- 
plica tho matter for Aiiotlicr thought (David- 
uon]. Tlio practice of cducatiou, or method, 
iiiuat tlicroforo bo giiidctl by tho clovolopmonb 
Df know led go through tho Biicccsgivo penodg 
of life, wliioh aro fniicllonaHy clinraotonzod by 
the decrees of cognitiun aLlabind. In analyze 
ing this doYclopmgut, lUmnuni tecogiusica five 
periods up to tJio seventh year of ohilclliood, 
and Li'ftcca tho natural contiiuilty in tho four 
ordci’fl of cognition " appearing up to thia 
timo. They jiiohido simple poioopbJoiinj nb- 
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sfcrnct Tncntal imagca. judgment and compuri- 
Bon, inabruotivc an cl appreciative volitions, 
and tlio beginnings oi the moral flonso, In 
fcliis cdorb ho ivorkcscl with Ilerbart and Froobel, 
hut indopendonlly, in laying the basis of mod' 
ernedu cation, and anticipates, inform, at least, 
mo dor u gcnGtlc nsycholoEy* HiB viowa esMtcil 
conHidcrablo influence upon Thomna Daviclson 
(q,y.). lie also wrote Unitu of EducaiioUi 
Liberty of Teaching, and a Catecki&m arranged 
zn accordance with the Idcatogical Oi dcr 

E. E B. 

HelerenoeB: — 

Davidson. T, T^io 0 / A Jfoa- 

7rtini^o£rIjfl/i (with bloarnnhy And biblioErnphy), 
(London, 1SB2, 2d cd. 1802.) 

Ilofl\riN’r-nSBnnATr, A. Bssau on the Origin of 

Ideas (traiiB in 3 vols.). (London, 1 083-1 BB4.) 
FsUchologu (Iraiia In 3 vola ) (London, 1084-1880.) 
rAojRuhno Fnneiple of Method Applied to A!diicaftoa 
(tratua. by Mra. M Grey). (Doalon, 1897) 

ROSS) GEORGE E. — See Caiiada. 

ROSSALL SCHOOL, ENGLAND,— See 
GnAMMAii Schools; Public Schools. 

ROSTOCK, GRAND DUCAL MECE- 
LENBURG-SCHWERIN UNIVERSITY OP 
— A university in Germany, which, although 
io-clay the smallest in point of abtcndmico, 
is one of the very oldest, It was founded in 
1419, the Papal Bull of Mai tin V being dated 
Pebruary 13, and tho formal opening taking 
place on No vein her 12. Ilcidelberg and 
Leipzig {qq.v.) aie tho only existing German 
univoraitics that take picccdoucc over Roslock 
in tho matter of Age. Most of the moinbers 
of the first faculty hailed from tho University 
of Erfiirb (y y,). which had been eababhahed in 
1392, and which served as a model for tho new 
inatitubion The UnweTSity of EoBtock was 
organized as a school of tlirco faculties, tho 
theological faculty not being added until 
1432, It soon attiimcd considorabJo ronown 
and played a prominent rdle m the field of 
higher learning in north Germanic territory, 
Before tho close of the century, the University 
was forced, owing to roligious and local feuds, 
to move its location twice, onoe to Gieifswald, 
and once to Lubeck, and tho Reformation 
brought even more disastrous results in its 
train, bd that by 1627 there were only ten 
students m attendance. Although the Ref- 
ormation had Beouicd a firm, foothold in 
Mcolclonburg, several members of tlio faculty 
ailing tenaciously to the old belief, the first 
outspoken Protoatant rector not being in- 
stalled until 1638, But after tho death of the 
last Catholic rector (Boyo), in 1542, tho ad- 
herents of Luther secured permanent control 
A thoiough re organization of bho institution 
was now undertaken, culminating in tho new 
TDgulationa of 1503, whioh continued m force 
for almost two hundiod years. In accordance 
with these, the duke and the city each appointed 
and paid nine profcHHora, the rectoi being 


chosen from one group tho first semester and 
from tlic other group the second, Tho first 
rector under this now arrangement was David 
Chyti'hus, the lending Lutheran theologian 
from the second half of tho sixteenth century. 
Various Hansc towns onme to the financial nid 
of the malUulion at this time, and in IB 65 
the new mam building was eroctcdi the famous 
** Wciszca IColleg,” which did eemce for three 
centuries, being roplaoed in 1860 by the present 
structure. As n result of tho now order, tho 
institution flourished for almost a century and 
entered at tliis time upon tjio period of its 
greatest renown, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation being celebrated in 
1619 with much splendor The institution 
did not auflor as much during the Thirty Years' 
War aa it had duimg the Eoformation; \i was 
only during the occupation of the city by 
WallenBtem (1628-1631) that a scrioua in- 
fiuencp upon the attendanoc was noticeable. 
Shortly before the war (1614) a public udI- 
versity hbiary had been establiahed. During 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
difficiiltlGS arose ovei the desiio of Duke 
Frederick the Pious to appoint Ddderlcin, an 
adherent of pictisbio doctrines, bo a chair in 
the theological faculty, and n conflict between 
tho duke and the city magiatratca led to tho 
establishment by the former of a new univer- 
sity, that of Bllfczow, in 1760, the ducal half 
of the faculty of tho University of Rostock 
being transferred to tho new institution. This 
was a hard blow for Rostock, but It was soon 
recognized that the small country could not 
aupport two institutions of higher learning, and 
in consequence the University of Btitzow waa 
cloaed in 1789 and merged with the older 
institution In 1827 the city relinquished 
its lights in the ndinlmfitratioii of the Uni- 
versity, which was attended at that time 
primarily by residonba of the duchy. With 
the cioctioii of the now Tnain building (1809) 
and of a aorics of institutes in the years after the 
Franco- German^ War, a new impetus was 
given to the University which was reflected in 
the Btudeiit onrollment, the number of students 
having increased from 164 in 1876 to 1008 
dming tho suintner saincstcr of 1911 Of th& 
latter, 020 were matriculated students, of 
wham 386 were enrolled in philosophy, 384 in 
medicine (including dentistry and phannacy), 
103 in law, and 47 in theology. The faculty 
consists of about 75 members^ of whom 20 are 
docents. The annual budget amounts to 
approximately |276,000. The Grand Duke 
of Mocklonbiirg-Schwcrin serves ns chancellor, 
the rector being elected animaUy by tho faculty. 
The library contama 206,000 volumes. 

B. T., Jn. 

ReferenccB. — 

HoLBauBn. U. UcknedUaliQ. GGschioiil* dor Fnedrioba- 
Universltdt zu DlltzDW, in MecKhnburgisehB Jahr- 
frflc/ier,Vol 60 (achworin, 1896 ) ^ 

Kn/ksns, Otto Die Uni'BBT'BiIftl Hoaluck im XV UTVci 
JCyf. JahThunderi, (Roatackand Schwerin, 1S64.) 
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KnAUdB, K E. H Zvr Gcscfitcfifc dcr cralcn Jahre^cr 
UnivtrBifai lioatffck Pro(/ramtn. (Roatock, 1876 ) 
LbxiBj W. £)aa Untetric/iisitJcsitii tm Deutsehen JtcicA, 
Vol. I, pp. 501-500 (BDrlin, 100*1) 

AfiTicmo, J/ariabuch t/er ffclchr^en Tf^eli, Vol I, p. 34 f 
(Slraeabiirff, 3011.) 

Stbim, ir VON. Friedrich Fra/iz II. uMd riio t/n^ 
t}erAiiai lioatock. (Roslock, IflDl ) 

ROSWITHA (HROSWITHA). — Nun of 
Gnndorshcim who livod in tlio second 
half of tliQ tenth century Sho is noLo 
worthy for Uor Boholarfllup and knowledge 
of many of tlio liberal arts. She wrote a 
numbGr of pooma on roiigioua subjcctSj Icgancla 
of tho aainta, and a panegyric on the OLtoa. 
Her bcat-known works aio aoven drAmns in 
proQo Tlieso were written in imitation and 
to tn-ko tho place of Terence, whoao works 
wero regarded qb unmoral. Roawtlm'e drnmaa 
arc short and deal gcnornlly with the triumph 
of virtue over vioe, of Christianity over tomp- 
tntiona. Much interest wna ahown in her 
works during tho humanistio revival, when 
they were edited by Conrad Col tea. 

Sea Convent Schools. 

RBrefonceB; — 

Dn^NB, A T. ChHalian School and Scholars, (Lon- 
don, 1B01 ) 

FaANoiMi, L i/iBloru of German Lilcrnlurc (Now 
York, 1005) 

0ANDYH. J, E Iluiory o/ Clasvical Scliolarshiji, 
Vol I, See rcrarcnccs Llkcro given (Cniiibrldao, 
1003 ) 


anatomy, pliysioloKy, dioLetics, cto,, and 
aliDuld understand tho relation of the pliyflienl 
to the paycliical, for tho end of gymnaaticB 
is to make tho body tlic aervant and instru- 
ment of llie Boul Rotliatcin wna opposed 
to gymnnBtic apparatua and for a time ae- 
oured much au]jport for his views, Ho ob- 
jcatocl particularly to tho parallel bars (/Jarrc 7 v), 
and ns dircotor of tlio Zentral TurnanstaU 
(1067-1803) removed them in 1800 from tho 
gyjniinaiuin. Conaidorablo opposition was 
arouacd throughout Piuasia and the quealion 
{Barremtrmi) was taken to the House of Ddp- 
utiea which nt firat wna inclined to support 
Roths teiii, Tho chief opponent of Hothatcin 
was Du Doia-Iloymond and tlio two continued 
ilio contiovcray evon after tho former's TBlire- 
mont from activity in 1803, owing to tlio auc- 
ccaa of tho opposition. 

RotliBloin also wroto Berner kiingen fiber die 
Gyinnaatik Jflr das lueibliche Gcschlccht nchst 
Aniveisungm zwn Belneb dcsselbeii (Notes on 
Guf^waslics for the female Sex with Reviarhs 
on its Conduct, 1800 ), in which lie advocated 
in particular free cxcrciso and tlio total elimina- 
tion of apparatus for women, 

Sco Gyhnabticb. 

Keleiance — 

EaiiRn, IC, Encyklopadischca Jlandhueh dea oesamten 
Tiirnttfasona, fl YV J3tirrcnj/reU; HoifislBin, Ilvgo, 
(Vioiinn, JBOi-O.) 


ROTE, LEARNING BY, AS PUNISH- 
MENT, — Sec PUNIBIIMENTS AND HeWAUDB; 
School Management, 

ROTE SINGING AND SONGS, — Sco 
Miraic IN Schools, 

ROTE WORiC- — Sec Memohy. 

ROTHSTEIN, HUGO (1810-1805), — 
Gciman militaiy officer and authority on 
gyinnaabica, A man of ivido interests and 
(nil lure, he was attracted during a visit to 
Sweden in 1843 by tho Ling system of gymnas- 
tics, An article on tho aubjeet camo to tho 
notice of King Frodcriok William IV. who Bcnb 
him wth Lieutenant Tcohow to Stockholm 
for a course in gymmvatics. In IBift RoUi- 
stoin lasucd the first part of Das Gymnaslih 
nach dan System des ackwediachen GymnasiuT^ 
ctwn, P B. Ling, which was completed in 
1850 Das Gymnasiik consisba of five paits' 

(1) Introduction giving an account of Ling, 
and a discuBaion of tho Bcopo of gyninaatica; 

(2) Educational Gymnnalics; (3) Correclivo 
GymiiaBtics; (4) OfToiiBivo Gymnnatics (fenc- 
ing, boxing, etc,); (6) /Eatlietic GymnasLica. 
In tlio accoiid part Rotlistein diacuaaca tho 
GducaUoual vaUiQ of gymnusLics, the "art of 
unci ora tanding tho imnor banco of pliyaical 
movQinenta for tho all-iound, Imi in onions 
develop mont of man." The teacher of gym- 
naatica ahould, accordingly, bo familiar with 


ROUMANIA, EDUCATION IN. — Rou- 
mniiia ia a coiistitutionnl monnrohy with an 
area of 60,720 aqunro miles niid^a population 
(1000) of 0,806,730. It comprlscfl the former 
pnncipalitica of Wallaehia niul Moldavia, their 
union under tho picaent imino having been 
pro claimed Dee 23. IBOl. After the. union. 
Roumania romained subject to Turkey until 
May 21, 1877, when tho rcnrcacntativca of tho 
people, aaaomblcd at Bucfmrcat, dccliiTcd its 
indepondoncc, confirmed by tlio Coiigrcaa of 
Borlin, July 13, 1878, Of tho onLiro popula- 
tion 08 per cent b do lie to the Orthodox Greek 
(jhurch which formerly cxerciacd entire con- 
trol over education. In 1869, two yonifl before 
the union of the two provinces was proclaimed, 
tho civil government aBsumed tliia rcsponaibil- 
ily , In 1804 a law w as p aased making urimary 
insbruotion free in slate Bchools and obligatory 
for all children, pnrentfl being allowed the 
choico of ngenciea. More than a decade 
passed and education bccamo again blio Bubjeob 
of diaouasion and proposod reforms These 
were finally embodied, na regards pniniiry edu- 
cation ill a law of 1803, and, as regards other 
dcparbinonba of cduoabion, in a law of 180S. 

Admlnlatradon. — The general control of 
education is vcfltccl in tlio Miiiiator of Public 
luatruction, hut oUioc mliiia tors have charge 
of schools pertaining to thoir special provinces. 
The Mima try of Piiblio Inalniolion ia organized 
m three ciepartmontB; (1) primniy instruction, 
including primary normal boIiooIh; ( 2 ) com- 
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mcToial, technical, and private schools, (3) sec- 
ondary and highor education 

The general council, advisory to the Minis- 
ter, is organized in Bections coircapondinE to 
tho departments named above, and composed 
of mombers nominated by tlieir col leagues, 
but appointed by royal docrce for ft tcim of 
fivo years. There la also a permanent council 
of tlireo mcmboiB olioaDii by tho Minister from 
fcho body of university and secondary pi ofessora 
for ft term of tlireo years. This council con- 
siders only matters pertaining to secondary and 
higher oduQfttion. Wbon programs aro re- 
vised, the director of liighor education and the 
general inspectors must bo called to nasist tho 
council. There is alao a consultative oom- 
mittco whiali advises tho Minister in regard 
to all matters of public art -which come within 
Ills province The business afTaira of the ays- 
tom aro in chargB of Bpcoinl boards constituted 
ns follows: for the service of primary cduoation, 
the stair of gciioral inspectors and district 
inspeotors; for voeational or tcahnioal educa- 
tion, tho directors of the respeotivo schools , 
for secondary education, tho goiioral inapec- 
tora and dire c tors of sehoola. The institutions 
of liighor education have charge of their own 
finances. 

Theio Eire twenty-three general inspeotors 
under tho immediato direction of the Minister, 
besides special inspectors appointed for music, 
gymnastics, and drawing, and thirty-three 
subordinate inspectors or revisors. 

Primary Education, — The general dircQUon 
of primary education rests with the central 
authorities' but tho law imposes upon com- 
munal autlioritioa (mayors and councils) tho 
obligation to establish primary schools to 
tho number required. Private primary schools 
are recognized by law, but arc not the subject 
of apeoinl regulation The ordinal y primary 
Bohoole are for oluldren of the obligatory 
school ago (6^12); attendance upon comple- 
mentary courses is obligatory up to fourteen 
years of age, Communes are also authorized 
to establish liigher primary schools where there 
is a demand for them. Diatinotion is made 
botween Giby and rural aoliools, the com go of 
study for tho former covering four years of ten 
months each, and for the latter five years of 
nine montlis each. Agriculture is an obliga- 
tory subject for country 8 ohools, and each one 
must be provided with a sohool garden. The 
gardens are aultivated by tho master and 
pupils, the product being divided between 
them, the former receiving 76 per cent and tho 
pupils 25 per oont. In the city sohoola manual 
training takes the place of agriculture in tho 
rural sahools. 

Political oonditiona have thus far precluded 
tho universal provision of schools j but there 
ia steady progrc3as in both the number of 
Bchools and tho number of children in attend- 
ance upon them, as indicated by the following 
statistica: — 

voa, v^P 
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Later, though inoomplotc, statistios show a 
continuance of progrcaa For 1909-1910 thexo 
wore reported 4606 mral sehoola with 604,297 
pupila and Q460 teachers; and 370 urban 
sehoola with 80,656 pupils and 7784 fceaahera 
Tho entire attendance had inorcaacd by 10 per 
cent over that foi 1007-1008 and was equiva- 
lent to 62.3 per cent of tho population of sohool 
age, or 8.5 per cent of the ontiro population. ^ 
The increasQ m the number of schools ia 
duo to bhe policy adopted m 1866 of creating a 
special fund (cais^s des icoles) to aid the com- 
munca in providing school buildings The 
local ibuthoriticsj mayors, and prefeefca, aro 
authorized to airango for loans from those 
funds to be repaid in inatallTnents on easy 
terms Tho control of schoolbooks, their 
publication and Bclootion, are committed to 
tho Minister of Public Instruction in order to 
leaacii tho cost to parents Tliia ia an impor- 
tant it&m as the complete course of instiuciion 
for elementary and liigher primary schools is 
expensive. Besides tho elementary branches, 
the program includes geometry, history of 
Roumonia, geography, natural _ and jiliyaical 
sciences, hygiene, moral and religious inafcruc- 
tion, notions of civil law, drawing, and vocal 
mugio, and for rural sohoolg, ngrlQultuTo, Tho 
great importance attached to agriculture is 
indicated by tho provision of farms in connec- 
tion with country schools which are cultivated 
by the In asters assisted by the older pupila 
Bemoolent Institutions — Roumania ia dis- 
tinguished for the special care given to poor 
and needy children Clothing and books aro 
provided for tho destitute in ordci that they 
may attend school; scholarship funds are 
maintained m the interesta^ of needy, but 
promising, pupila; and vacation colonics are 
provided whieh ail or d siokly children oppor- 
tunity for outdoor life and recreation. The 
public approprintiQii for these benevolent 
works, together with the care of orphans, 
amounts to 615,000 lei (Sl03,000) annually. 
For the public insbituiion for deaf-mutes, 
accommodating 100 pupils, the appropriation 
in 1010 was 131,000 lei (S26,000) 

Teachers. — The distinction between urban 
and rural flchools ia maintained in the olag- 
sification of teachers. Although the regula- 
tions require that teachers shall bo specially 
trained, untrained candidates, who are properly 
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rocom mended, may bo appointed na naaifltant 
tcaoWoia \n hitirU pui'al bcI\ooIb, TUcae asiaiat- 
ants, who ni'a often clerical novitiates, work 
under iho directioii of the nearost master or 
regular teacher, wiio lima becomes a sort of 
district auporviaor. To be recognized ns n full 
tcaclior the candidate mufit be a giadnntc, and 
Xurtlicr must have completed two teiiiis of 
florvicG of thicQ jrcara each, which iii'o termi- 
nated by ptofcsaioaial cxami nations. The full 
appointment^ carries a life Lcniirc, ovccpling 
in ensQ of mlBcondijob, The aceuaccl Lcnchor 
may appeal hja cause to the siiporior council, 

Salanca aio logulatcd by grade and length 
of service. PioviBioiuil icaohoifl in rural 
flclioola begin with a salary oquivnlciit to S13 
a month aud receive increases at the rate of 
10 per cent at definite periods, Maaters of 
rural schools start ot SI 8 a month and have 
four increases nt the rate of 15 per cent on tho 
current sabiy. Teachers in cities of less than 
30,000 Inhabitants receive $38 a month, and 
in citicfl of larger popiilationa, $43. Dii'cctora 
of schools aiG provided with fico rcsidciico 
or money equivalent, and nil teacliers arc en- 
titled to extra pay for instruction in flpecial 
branches, and for services in ilia classes for 
adults. The latter are piovideil fuv by tho 
education law. Infant schools are encoiiiagod 
by the government, and a minimum salary is 
assured to the directors of schoola of this ordcu 

A^oriJifii Schools , — Thcio aro nine noiinal 
sclioola. two for womon and seven foi luon; 
of tlio latter, one is maintained by a private 
society, antfioTizcd by Lho govcrjuiiont, tho 
others are all stale schoola^ Candidates aro 
admitted from the ago of thirteen to seventeen 
upon tho results of a coinpcLitlvc exaiiiiimlion, 
lUio courso of study covers six years, of whicli 
tliG last is given oxcluaively to cdiiontioual 
theory aud practice Tho pupils oomo luainly 
from tliD peasant class. 

TIio budget for 1010 carried for primary 
education a sum cquividciib to $2,890,710; ol 
this amount $2,008,140 was for enlarica and 
$500,772 foi increnBca, or altogether 91 per 
cent for the teaching service. 

Technical Education. — A system of techni- 
cal cdii cation under the charge of the Minister 
of Public Instruction was provided foi by a 
law of 1800, and ia being developed as rapidly 
as ciroiiniatances permit The systorn com- 
prises: (1) schoola of commerce, higher and 
mfci’iov; (2) bgIvouIb of mts niul tvaelca, clasai- 
ficd in three dog roes; (3) schools of agricul- 
ture and vine culturo; (d) schools of hoii Be- 
hold iiiduatiy foi girls; (5) trade schools for 
girls. Tile eoiir.sea of insti action in the lower 
commercial and trade schools follow directly 
upon tlio prim ary comae: coiirsc.-s of the higher 
oi'dor of technical schools aie conlinuoiis witli 
secondary instruction, caic being taken to 
adapt the jiractical training to tlie local de- 
mands. In 1010 there were 1431 boys in 
twelve commercial schoola; m 45 schools of 


arts and trndos, 2236; in agricultural schoola, 
402. In the Hchoofa of howacho-Ul cconetny 
118 girls wcic rcgiBtcrcd, and about tho same 
iiuinhor in tiadc acluiolfl In addition to lho 
technical schools under lho charge of the 
MiniHter of Public Iubtiuctioii tlicro arc five 
Icchiiicnl schools jiorlaining to the MimaLry 
of Public Works. Those are stiictiy iuduBtrinl 
acliools, hilcndcd to mciit tlio needs of adult 
workmcti 

Secondary and Higher Educnllon. — Since 
iho iiiilopcnclcnco of the province was declared, 
the IlciumAiiian govonimcnt lias shown chief 
solicitude for lho spread of oleine iitury cdiica- 
Uot\ and the CBlnUliBhumnL of Icchmcal Bchools 
with a view to iinpioving Llio inclustiial con- 
dilioius of tlio people. Secondary and higher 
education have a luuch longer liiatoiy and re- 
tain many cvidoiicos of tlioir ccclcsmabicnl 
oiigiii. Like the Latin Church in Weatern 
Europe, tlio Greek Church m I lie East has 
been tlio patron of the arts and of laarnliig. 
and has dclcrnniied courses of ins Li action, and 
thoir final sanctions. Under a law of 1804 tho 
rcoiganizatlon of gccondniy education began 
and WAS promoted by a later law aubiuittcd to 
the IcKmlatuie by Mimslor Ilarct in 1880, and 
adopted iiv 1896 Ii\ 1009 uiul again \\\ 1010 
the law wna modified in tlic direction of in- 
croasiiig tlio modern clmLactcT of llio secondary 
auri'icuium< 

Or(?ftm2(ih'07L and Cyrriculnm, — -In accord-. 
ance ivitli those meaijuroH, secondary oducalion 
IS oiganizcd in two divisions of four years each. 
Tlio program of tlio inferior division compriBca 
icligioii (Orthodox Greek Chiircli, with dis- 
ponsabion for pu])ils of oLlioi faiths), Iloumanian 
language, Piench, (iciinan, and Latin, bialory 
(universal, thice yenrs, Roiimaiiinn, one year), 
geography, matliciiiatica, physical and natural 
BciBiYCQa, UygiGiYc, vocal luualc. drawing, wnt- 
lug, gym nn a lies, and ini Lit ary drill. Por those 
student a who do not intend to complete tlio 
secondary course, a firtli class ia added to iho 
lower section, which prepares for induatrinl 
or business cnrceig. Tho higher division la 
organized in three parallel oourscs, after the 
model of the lYcnch lycdc, viz. matliematlcs 
and Bcieiieca, Latin and Greek; Latin and 
flcicncca. As n coiisequciico of Lius tufiirca- 
tiDii the classical coin sc is rapidly disnppcftTmg 
for want of students; nt piescnt it cxIbIs in 
nine schoola only, out of n total of twenty. 
The schoola offe\iug only the inferior goui'bo are 
termed gymnasia; Die higher schoola, lyc^cs; 
jjoth divisions may bo compriaod in a single 
iiisUbiiuoii. StudeutN aro admitted to tlio 
Rymnasuim courso liy examination or by the 
ccrLificatc of primary stiidica; to the lycdo 
course hy the ceilificnto showing completion 
of the lower accondary. Ab jmblic secondary 
education is fico tlicrc is an open road from the 
primary school to the highest iiiafcitubiona 
The aeaondary schools have their Intlc- 
pondont budgets and are governed by Uicir 
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rcapcctivo directors, who, qh well aa the pro- 
feasors, arc univeraity men find receive tlicir 
appoiiitmcnlH from the Eovernment. In 1010 
thcro wore 47 public secondary sclioola for 
boya, yy/i 20 lycdea, 23 gymnasia, and 4 clerical 
seminarica. They had a total of 873 profes- 
sor a find 14,010 atndonta The xippropriationa 
for Hcooiidary education exceed thoac for any 
otliei department, amounting in 1910 to 
4,089,341 Ici (^817,808) There arc ten public 
secondary aohoola for girla, which in 1910 had 
101 profess 01 B and 1015 BtndentB, ThcacBchoola 
have hitherto followed the prograina of the 
aclioola for boya; but elTorta have recently been 
made to clcvclop a apcoial piogrorin for the 
girls' lycciis after the French model, 

Higher Education — Roumauia has two 
iinivcraibica: Bucharest, with five faciiltica, 
Jassy, having four In 1910^1911 the foiiiier 
registered 3422 students, of whioh number 
the law faculty claimed 1575 The total 
included 203 women students, At Jassy in 
the Bamc year 000 stu dents were rcglatcied, 
of whom 340 woie in the faculty of law. 
Among the auxiliary inatitutiong pertaining 
to Buclmrcat arc two pedagogical scminaiics, 
ft school of VC toi inary Boicncc, and several 
musoums ccntalning important collections, 
Tlie budget for 1010-1911 earned an appro- 
priation for DuoharGst amounting to $361,511 
(1,807,569 lei) and for Jaasy $120,800 (049,000 
1 gi), Biioharcst is nlso the scab of the abnto 
Hohools of art and arohitecburo 

Tho most important technical schools are 
the suporioi school of agriciilturo and school 
of BilvicuUuro, under tho Minister of Agricul- 
ture | tho flohool of roada and bridges under tho 
Minister of Public Works, and tho militaiy 
schools under the Minister of War, There nre 
also important private aommarioa intended for 
the braining of pries bs. 

The entire appropriation for higher educa- 
tion through tho Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, in eluding univorsitica and flpocial school a, 
was 2,909,861 lei (8500,970); through other 
minis tries, 1, 128,929 lei ($226,785) The cleri- 
cal Bcminarics and other private schools under 
church control dorivo thoir support wholly, 
or in part, from the annual appropuation for 
the state church. A, T. S 

RdferenceS — 

Adamebcok, GEonoES MAmoire aur Viducahon popur- 
lairc en HownaTiie , nr63ent<l au 2^ Congr&fl, intor- 
imLional do rCduontioiia] populiiirc, Bruxollcs, 30 
noOt, ID 10, (BucliaroBt, Inst;. d'Arta graphlquca 
C Qm, 1010 ) 

Aivuarul o/icial ul Mxnistertibn ImtrvctUinei bi al Cul- 
tdar (niioharcBl, IDQH ) 

Dtiibson, F jYoirrcait Diciiomimro de Pidagooie, a.v. 

lloumnnio 

Jeankot, C. IDlaL do I’lilnaoigncinonb primniro on 
lloumimlc, Rqvuo Fidagojm^i Vol* hlV, 190D, 
pp 200-203 

Miniabdro do i'lnatruollon at ties ciikoa, liecensement 
des IcUrci et dej de J2oii7iiaHie en 

Vannie t909 — fail par Sp. C Hard (BiiGlmTEat, 
Inalltut d'Arla grapliiqiiGa Charks GUbf ) 


Ai^moire jur rOraanizahgn do notre knaeignemenl 
public en Roiimame A rOccasion do I'Expoaition 
unruerseEk da Parw, L9QQ, 

EunN, Maoiiicb JZenifa PSdagoffi^e Sept,, IDll. 
Roumnnie, Calechune de Lcgi, RegulamenfCt Pro- 
grame, etc , do In 1004 In. lOOl (I vol ), do k 1001 
la VII, 1001 (1 voL), do la VII, 1004 In XI, lOOO 
(I vol), do la 1900 la VII, IDIO (on pr^parntion). 
(Bucharofit, 1901, 10D4, 1006,) 

ROUNDS, CHARLES COLLINS (1831- 
1000), — Normal school iiiincipal; was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1857 He waa 
for eight yeara prineipai pf schools at Auburn, 
Me , and Clovcland, Ohio, and from 1805 to 
1893 ho was principal of the Now Hampshire 
State Noiinal School. Ho was active in tho 
Ameiican Institute of Instruction mid the 
National Education Association, and the 
author of numerous papers on educational 
BuhjeetB, W, S. M. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES — Educa- 
tional rcformc^ born atGonova, Juno 28, 1712, 
and died nt Ermononovillo, July 2, 1770, Ho 
has told the atory of his life in three memor- 
able books tho ConJesaioMf tho Dialoouea, 
and the Reoaries. Studied in thoir historical 
places in tho order of his writings, and judged 
m the light of n full knowledge of his genius, 
his services^ his fortunes, his motives, and hia 
own hiatonofll place in the world when he 
wrote thorn, thoac three books give us, not only 
tho events of Rqusacaii'a life, but also tho 
parable of his philosophy, tho oxamplo of a 
man who, at liiat inatinctivoly, but afterwarda 
with an earnest senao of moral responsibility, 
accepted for hia guidance through tho pleas urea, 
perils, pains, and probloma of life, the rulings 
of the inner law. 

Philosophy of Life, — "A man's happinoafl 
and virtue," allirmcd Rousseau, " are in tho 
right uae of hiB liberty; there ib no virtue with- 
out cForb, the word virtue means eageiitml 
foicc Virtue can belong only to an imporfcct 
being, weak by hia infirmity, strong by Ida 
willj inspired by the love of goodiieas If tho 
spirit of man wore compelled to follow virtue, 
what merit would belong to him for taking 
bifl appointed place, in a prcestablishod order 
he had neither wish nor motive for troubling ? 
He would be happy, it is true; but liis Imppi- 
nesa would lack the moral enjoyment that the 
love of vhtue brings, ho would Inch tho noblo 
intercat, tho niiimatnig desire, to make her 
jiis conquest; ho would lose the satisfaction 
of fluccesa. Ho would be perfoct, aa the nn- 
gols nro^ but no doubt a virtiioua man is 
worth more Tho supremo happinesa for man 
is in tho contontmoiib that follows voluntary 
obedience to the inner law To deaorvo this 
contentment he exists on the earth, endoAved 
with free ohoico, tempted by, his paaaiona, 
restrained by conscionco {Eimle. Bk. IV,) 
Rousseau*s Life. — Roussoau'B life, studied 
from an exact his ton cal standpoint, dividofl 
itself naturally into throe perioda. First, 
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ImvQ fclio long prcpamtory period of thirty- Lord Morloy ]iafl said, gavo Europe a new 
flovon ycara, from 1712 to 1740, when this goapeh 

prophet who ^aa to load a rotiirn to naturo Dealing with different domaina of life, all 
in the moat artificial ago the world lina known, tlicao hooka have ono common purpoae! to 
And to inaugurate an effort to humaiiizo soci- exhort men to rcLiirn to iinturo, to cacapo from 
oty in an epoch when civilization Bcomcd to worldly bondage, froiri routine thinking^ to 
have taught the privUegad cloiaaca that good endeavor to see ihomflolvcfl and tlio true pur- 
flOGiety hag ohligaLioiiB of ita own, omancipat- poflea of life ag they really aro; and then to 
ing it from the cTuties and aontimenta of com- rocognizo that the true civilization of the world 
mon humnnity wna trained far tlija vocation inoana to hiiiiiaiiizo and moralize tlio outer con- 
by Qtrango and vaiicd expoiitinoea, — by per- eUlnUou of Uuuga.uud all the laws o-ud Byatcme 
sonnl |[nowlQdpo of hardahlpfl and happinoaa; that rcgulato and control man'a outer life, by 
of poverty and freedom, of romanco and dia- rocogni/dng find obeying tho aiitlionty of the 
appoiiiLinont, of injuatico and aympathy; of iimorlaw. Wo have thia end puraued, first of all, 
the world’s cruelty and secret hub cry j of tho by the negative method of exposing iniusLiccs 
indostnictiblo kiiidnosa and nobility prcaarved and prejudices linmpcring mnii'a free obedience 
even in this etato of society in many Jmmnn to the laws of his own conBcioiicCj and then we 
hearts; and of the profound, unexhausted, and liavo the positive method, which seeks the plan 
inoxhnuatiblo sources of beauty and enjoy- of a more ronaonablo, more beautiful, more 
moiit within the soul of man and in nature luitnano way of life 

Thou, secondly, we have from 1740 to 1704 In tlio two Discourses tho nogativo and 
tlio proplio tic " period; when, na lio hna him- militant mothoda provail. Hero Houaseau'a 
self said, "Hia heart, kindled with the thought effort was to convince Ills conLomporarica that, 
nf the future Imppinosa of the human race, and m spite of artificial adornments and an in- 
tho honor of contributing to it, taught liim a orcasccl demand for luxuries and phyaicnl 
laupjRgc WQVlhy of bo p;rcat an cutorpiiao." plGQ8iirca,_ tho deterioration of huinari virtue 
This epoch, whon all hifi groat books wero and happinoss is tho result of nn exclusively 
written, lasted fifteen years It ended whon, selfish and matorial civilization, wliicli docs 
amongst poraocutoia and soorot calumniators, not foshci, but falsifiesj whero^ it cannot on- 
hiBhoait" toinby thaspoolaclD of tho haired’ tiroiy suppreaB, thoao iiiftlinolivD foohriga of 
of bho Motiors peasantry and by the falling humanity, thoao natural sciiLinionts of moral 
away of Bomo of Ida inosb valued friontla, ho bDouty ihat within man liinmoir ropresunb the 
came to boiiovo that hia enomics had alienaLod irroinovable foundations and natural standards 
from him tho con fidonco oflnB conlompomrios: of rigliL dcsiro and noble conduct, In the 
and when lie lost the iiippiraLlon that had scries of groat works which followed the 
sustained him, with his boHof in hia power to Discouraea the poaiLivo motliod is employed 
reach tho lioarta of hia roadcra to aerva them, to diacovor/' Bomo iuBb and Buro princinlo of 
Thoncoforth, wo ha,vo tho third and Inab adminiBtrati on taking mon as thoy are nncl laws 
period of bhirtoon yonrs, 1705 to 1778 And aa they might bo.’^ 

now wo liavQ to follow tlio pathotio and heroic In tho Letter to d*Alomberi and in the Neuj 
offoth of bho crab bravo lihorator of others IIelo\8c tho nroblcuis of social Ufo and of the 
from bondflgo bo aonvoiitlona and tho world’s lifo of tho afioctlona aro dealt with. llouHscau 
opinions, to liborato hiinsDlf from bondago to inquires whab amuaomontg and public core- 
despair; and oven at last from tho bondago monies aro harmful or healthful in a republic, 
of hopa of dcbvcTaTLPc from tho hatred and llo deals with maYpingo na a sacred and blud- 
contempt of thoso for whom ho had sacrificod mg tie; with roman tie as opposed to sensual 
the liliorfcy and tratimiillity he could novor lovoj with family lifo and the liumano roU- 
find again. In tlio Confeasions and in tho tionshipB between masters and servants; with 
Dialogues wo rccopnizo his courageous effort bho coiisolationa and pleaBUxca derived from 
to maintain his belief ill tho ultimate triumph a country lifo, with tho philosophy drawn 
of truth and juBbico, And m Llio Reveries from natural religion to inspire and restore 
wo find tliat ho has escaped oven the bondago tho lovo of virtue; to rIvo piety, resignation, 
of tins hope; and that ho ig made free at and hope in the hour of death 
length, b of oro death, by tho conqucab of ponco In tho Kssay upon PolUical Economy and 
and a tranquil spirit. in the Social Contract TtovJsacnu seeks to dis- 

Wrltlngg. — Tho groat epoch in noussoau'a cover a rational moral foundation for civil 
lifo 18 the period of fifteen years between ordoi whoro men obtain a more noble freedom 
1740 and 1704 In this epoch ho produced than in blioir unlurnl state, bocaiiao " to obey 
tho two DiacourscSf the Ea&ay vpoii Political bho impulsion of physical anpoLite is slavery: 
JJcoaoiiii/, the Lefier io (IMfciufterf, the New but to oboy the ia^Y quo liaa proBcribcd la 
IfeloUOf tho Sociaf Conlraclf tho Letter oneself js liberty; ” whore also thoy obtain 

to Christopher de Bcaumontt and the Leltcfs a mornl and logit imato oqualUy, becauflo, 
from the Mountains \ in brief tho wliqlo scries "though rDinaiiiing unequal in Bbrongth and 
ot opoch-mak\ng bookfl that cDiitaiiied hia goiiiuH, men bocomo equal boforo the law by 
mosgage to his fellow-mon, a mesaago tliat, as agreement, and by right;’’ whoro also they 
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arrive Qt the realization of the social bond of 
fraternity, by virtue of a compact which "is 
not a covenant of enbioction, but of brother- 
hood/' 

Y^ewfl on Education. — Emih — Finally, 
in Emiloi wo have traced for the fiiat time the 
plan of a now eduention, aa tho noceaaary 

f ireparation for a now way of undGratanding 
ifo Here, aa elaewhero, it is difficult to-day 
to do full iuBbico to Roiiaaeau as an original 
thinkor. idoaa that had tho appear anco of 
violoiit paradoTtoa when lie promulgated thorn 
have now become iamihar to us na the inaopa- 
rablo oonviotions of an onlightoncd liboralism 
And one heara tho idoaa professed as nccoasary 
Goncluaiona- arrived at by natural proccaaca 
of progTcsa and of a liboral effort to improve 
and adapt old mctliocla to the altcrod ncede 
and GonditioDS of modern times But if by 
an effort of the imaguiativo reason wo en- 
deavor to exercise those voluntary powers of 
forgetfulness, ao useful to the exact historical 
student, and deliberately throw ourselves back 
behind the publication of Emile, and take up 
the authoritative doctrines of education, that 
Eoussaau found in oxistoncc, wo shall discover 
that what he attempted, and to a largo extant 
accompli slicd, by &nile was not any iiiiprove- 
meiit in existing mothoda, but a complete 
TQVoIubion of ostabhahed theories about tho 
anna, ns well ns tho mothoda, of a rntional 
education! so that wo have quite a now starting 
point, wita tho object of attaining a new goal. 

Rowsseai/ and Natural Man. — Tho starting 
point of every educational theory boforo 
Housaoau was tho assumed noeoaaity for cor- 
recting the original depravity, or stupidity, 
of tho natural man ” And tho goal wna to 
transform and refashion this " natural man," 
in accordance with some one or other of tho 
ideal typos, accepted in dilToient times by 
difforont schools, as tho model of tho " wcll- 
educated man." 

With Rousseau, for tho first time, the full 
and healthy dovclopmont, not the transforma- 
tion, of tho " natui’ol man" is tho purpose of 
education; and again, with him, also for tho 
first time, tho “ well-educated man does not 
mean the man possessed of special learning; 
but thomanbostpiepared to meet and maator 
tho ordinary conditions and accidents of life 
Tho Emilo, putting forward those, at that 
time, entirely paradoxical views not only of 
thomoLhoda but of the purposes of education, 
waa publiahcd in 17G2, that ia to a ay, twenty- 
three ycaia before Froebefs birth and at a 
time when Pestalozzi waa juat fifteen yoara 
old, It is necessary to point this out bGcauso 
^0 modern fashion ia to treat tho author of 
Emile as a mere " rhetorician and aontimcntal- 
ist," and to ignore tho solid services he had 
rendered in the character of a " sower of idoaa," 
a " discoverer of sources." Thus the Social 
Gontracl is diamissed with sneers; and the 
promulgation of tho doctrine of tho "rights 


of man " attributed to Rouasoau's acknowl- 
edged disciple, Tom Pnmc; or else to his 
eonfesaed debtors, the nuthors of tho AmcTiBim 
Ucolarntion of Independence, In tho aamo 
way, Peatalozzi and Froobel nro made the 
original diacovorera and inventors of tho iDrin- 
cipTes and oven of, tho phrnsca they received 
from tho author of Emile' iudeed, the very last 
fashion is to ignore Fcatalozzi aa well aa Roua- 
Bcnii, and to make Froebel tho father and 
founder of what is called tho " New Educa- 
tion,” whoae principal rule ia Rouaaeau'a 
rule, that tho juat purpose of education ia 
not to impart learning, but to develop natural 
faculbioa by suitable excroiaes, 

By the old theory of education, it has been 
said, the ** well-educated man " meant one 
who had received special literary instruction, 
By Rouaacau'a theory it meant a welhdevel- 
□ped man, fully prepared Cor the conditions 
and ncoidenta of human life " In the natural 
order of tliinga," says the author of EmlCf 
"tho universal vocation is the human state, 
wliogo is well educated for that cannot fill 
badly any of those conditions that it includes. 
Before the vocation chosen for the child by hia 
parents, Naturo hns called him to human life 
To live ifi tho trade I would teach my pupil 
Upon leaving my Wanda, Wo will not bo a sol- 
dier, a lawyer, nor a priest; but, if I nm auc- 
cesaful, he will deserve first of nil to bo called 
n man, and honco all that a man can and should 
bo or do — he will, at need, be able to fit 
himself for, a a well as any other. And though 
Fate may change his position, whatever pro- 
fesaion ahe may call him to, he -will know now 
to mako it hia own " Accepting education, 
liowever, in this sense as the development ot 
natural faculties, and the entrance into the 
full poaacsaion oi human life, wo have to rec- 
ognise that the share taken in this eduoation 
by paicnts nnd teachers ia comparatively 
limited and, if a helpful, a subordinato share 
Each one of us, in Rouaaenu'a words, under- 
goes three educations, and this necessarily, 
whether these educations tend to form or to 
diafiguro ua. Fuat of all, there is the educa- 
tion of nature, thiough the development of 
our bodily, mental, nnd moral faculbiea. 
Secondly, tliero is the education of things — 
the lessona of expoiience and the miliicncca of 
external aiiri oundmgs. And thirdly, there is 
the eduoation wo receive from oui fellow men 
and women, eiLliei deliberately bestowed 
upon ua Bs inBtruefciouB and counBcla, or un- 
conacioualy imposed upon ua by force of ex- 
amples. 

Education according io Nalure, — Now of 
these three educations, the first lies absolutely 
beyond the human educator’s control; and 
the sGCond is only to a small extent and under 
favorable cirqu instances subject to bis dircc- 
tioii, And fiince it la evident that a mind 
divided againab itself ia not well trained, it 
follows that a wise educator will make his 
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mothod ngroo with thoeo mothoclB he cannot 
niter; m other words^ he will be cnreful the-t 
hiH ays tern of education hormonizca with tho 
education of nature and the icaaona of expcn- 
cncQ, 

Hero, than, wo Imvo Rousaoaidfl first rule, 
A wise education follows and corresponda 
with the nOrturnl develop men li of pliysicnl and 
mental facuUica, and aoeka to pci feet tlieso 
fnoultica by oxcrcising tlicm And no these 
fncullica arc not all dovolopoil at onco but 
follow a gradual pioccaa of growtii, a sound 
method of educalion follows and regulates 
itffclf by this iinUiral iiiotliod; suiting its 
oxcroisca at every age to the faculties that iu<i 
alert and aotivo at tlvat ane, and rofrainiug from 
any elTort to call into ^ay promnturely those 
that nro not yefc healthily developed. 

Tho educator, then, has to muko his Arab 
study tho order of nature in dovaloping hiiinan 
faouibiea; and fipecml abtenlion ia nccesjflaxily 
demanded in the caao of those stages of luunnn 
life wlilcli the individual pasacs through willioiit 
rcincmboi'ing them, and which consoquoiitlv 
remain ns dark to tlio average man as though 
they belonged to the experiences of a difTofcnt 
race. 

Half the errors Ilouaacau found in tho ejdflt- 
in^ motliodB of cducatioiii ho traced back to 
this failure ou the tcncher^a pnit to recognize 
that childhood Iiab its place in tho order of 
human life, that consequently, like overy other 
Btnto, it la ruled by its own laws, derived fiom 
its own noeda and in be i cats, nncl not by tho 
laws derived fiom the needs ami mloiesiii of 
Aliy future state. 

"We do nob understand childhood" ho 
aaya. "With our false views of this condilioiij 
the further wo go, tho more wo wander from 
the right path Tho wiacafc nmongst ua are 
too apt to make tho lirat coiisidcrntion what 
IS moat desirable the fubiiie iiinn should 
know! whorcns the first consi do ration should 
bo, wliabib la possible and for its own inteJest 
that the prgaciiL child ahouhl learn. Our 
teachers will always be seeking the future man 
in the child, instead of attcinptina to unclor^ 
stand the child aa ho is and before lie becomes 
a man, . . But this ifl the queation I have 

set myself to study, I may not have seen 
concctly what I Bcek, but I bohovo I hayO at 
least grasped rightly what ia tho object of the 
search . , , Ilumanity haa its jilnce in tho 
order ol bomga, and oinldhood ita place in 
tho order of human life. If wo ntteinpt to 
change this order, we shnli only piodiico pro- 
cocioua fruita, that will wither and decay be- 
fore the tiniQ We almll have learned prudi- 
gicSj niid childish men, Childhood has its 
own way of seeing, tliinking, and feeling, 
suitable to ita eoiulilion; noblniig can bo less 
reasonable than to attempt to ^ubslitiiLo for 
thcflo our own ways " 

In model n cars this propoaiUon gninn ac- 
ceptance, simply bccauao Rouaseau'a point 


of view Ima been adopted by all enlightened 
DdutaUonabBLfl. But fium the point of view 
of Ilouasoau'e predeepAsora, who, " seeking 
always Iho man m tho child, " fouiul in it 
always an immature and foolish sort of crea- 
ture, iioUiinB could bo more rcnaoimblc, and 
iudred ncccaaftry, than for the teacher bo 
subatituto Ilia own waya of fleeing, tlimking 
and feeling for the oliiUrs ways; inusmucli ns 
it wna taken for granted tho child^a waya were 
wrong or at any rate atiipid ways 

We must rccollcefc that the ciiild waa held 
in very poor cslcein, when it wnia not held in 
very bad c^itcoiii, by former cducatora But 
it was not Clirialinn thcolof^iaiis nlono who dis- 
covered gluttony and eiivioua rago in a babe 
at the breast, and auppo'jcd the evil inclinEi- 
tiona of childhood licld in check only by terror 
of the rod We have tJic freethinker Ilobbca 
dcflcribiiig the wicked mnn, the criminal, na a 
“ robual ohild.” whicli of course amomita Lo 
onlling the child a " wenk oiiuiiiial,'' with bad 
inohnationa restiaiiied by want of power. 
Even the kiiul-Uearlcil Locke Ima nothing 
better to say for tlic childish mind tjian limb 
it 18 " a blank filicet of paper, wliorcon tlic edu- 
cator may inscribe wlial characters ho pleases " 
It will bo aeon how oomplcto a change 
ill tho purpoacfl and inGthod of cducaLion wna 
tlio result of riousscau’s position with regard 
to tho child and the atnlc of cluldliood. The 
firfjt was no longer tho uiiregciiQ] ale or tUo imma- 
ture man, from the inoinont that tho aoaond 
was accepted aa a elate of human oxistenon 
having place, Bko early manhood, maturity, 
and ago, in the ordci of lifo,^ This once es- 
tablished, the rights and obligations of thia 
flULe worcj by Roiisflcnu's theory, to bo doter- 
mined by its own intcroflla not by the rcquirc- 
nienltt of any elate ciilBido of itacU. In other 
words, the purposo of cluldliood is its own 
peifeclioii — and bins piiiposo is accomplished 
when the child obeys tho lawa of its coiiatitu- 
Lion and excroisca tho facultica that belong to 
its condition, 

Tho object of Lho wise cducaioi is then not 
to form tho cluld to suit any systom but to 
form a ayatoni that will auit the ohild. And 
aince, by tho mothod of uaUirc, tho faGuUioa 
first developed are thoso physical ones neces- 
sary to the olcrtneaa of tho aonsca and to 
bodily vigor, it follows that tlie first education 
nuiflt bo purely physical and in other re- 
apccta confclnuD n ncgnlWo ono until reason 
and tlic inoial aciiso aic awake, 

Negative Education. — And horo wo ooma 
to Lho olauflQ in lloiisacau's doctrine that has 
been conatnntly misuiulorBtood by critica who 
Will not take Lho pains to discover that in llila 
theory of life nil ideas hold togollioi, and must 
bo nccojited or J'ojoated accordingly na wo rec- 
ognise or rcpudialo tho theory. " The moat 
important and uacful adylco," declared tho 
author of Evnlo, " to bo given a toaahor oaau- 
pied witli Die education of children under 
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twcWo yeavB of aRC, ir uoi to Rau\ time, hut to 
losG time; to postpone ns long ns posfjiblo the 
tientment of Bubjccla Lhtit require, to undei- 
fltnnd them, tlic cxerciac of rcaaoiiing and 
moralizing poweis.” The Brounda for tin a 
delay ttio oofc at nil that pliysicnl dovclopmcnt 
is 001151 del cd of more moment than moral or 
jntGlloctual traiTiinB, but that, in tho or dor of 
imture, Ronsaoaii finds phyaicnl faculties aio 
those fiisb developed, and hence that ho con- 
sideia it worao than futile, itiiaoluevoua, to 
endeavor to fores tnll nature, nrtd to impose 
upon the child idoaa and flontimoiits that it 
cannot accept in a true aensc^ liecausc it lina 
nob become caimblo of tu rivmg at the true 
knowledge of bhoin through tlio exorcise of 
its own faculties. Tlic most dangoroua in- 
tcwal in hvunan liro,“ he BtiyB, '* is froin birth 
to tlic twelfth year. This is the pciiod when, 
if the scods of oiroi or vice arc sown, we aro 
absolutely without instruments wherewith 
to attack them; mul it may be, before tho 
instruments aic developed, the crrois have 
struck so deep a root that one cannot icach 
tiieni. If children leapt suddenly froin udnney 
to the age of reason, the education now given 
them might be a suitable one. ^ lJub, since 
the oiclci of their natural progiCx'ia is what it is, 
an exactly opposite course should bo followed 
No appeal to lensoii oi the moi'nl sense sjioiild 
be made until thc.^Q faculties aro hcnlthily 
nwnltc, Distrust all scntlmcnlB antcnoi _ to 
tho power of right fceliiiK, and hold back im- 
pressions and ojiinions that cannot be deal 
and truQ pawev of judguieut va there to 
show them to be right and reasonable. Tlic 
first education inuab be purely ncgntivcj niid 
it 18 1^)1 Qi 11 why it should bo so. Before com- 
mencing to exercise any art, one must provide 
ono^s self with the necessary instruments, and 
have a care that these instruments arc fit for 
use and strong enungh for weav and tear 
And, thus, before beginning to think, one must 
exorcise llio aoiiacs and all bodilj^ faculties 
that are the instiUinonbs of tho mind And 
to got the best possible use from these in^tui- 
menta, they must be strong and well formed j in 
other words, the body that supplies them must 
be healthy and robust ” 

Positive Edncalion. — To make tho senses, 
by suitable cxeroiacs, serviccabjo instruments of 
tho mind; to cultivato phyaicnl faculties in 
such a way as to form Just powoia of observa- 
tion and correot imprcaaiona of cxtornal ob- 
jects; to cncoLiiagc tho child to take the mons- 
urc of its own strength and to foim an accu- 
raLo estimate of its own rolationa to outaido 
pemona and things; and also to tram it by 
cxpodc'uct' to rDcogiiizi' whnt Romseaw cnUa 
beautifully. " tho stern yoke of necessity 
beneath wldch all riiiitc things must bow — *' 
heiG should be tho limit of all positive training 
during the first peiiod of cdii cation But 
with the positive training should go also the 
negative education; which does not consist 


Bimply in doing nothiiig, hut in using cave to 
prevent niiy liarm being done in the way of 
catabliahing convictioiH or awakening pre- 
mature emotions which, whilst the child lina not 
the powci to giasp them Iriilv, can come only 
ns wrong impressions and false sentiments 
that will develop into iiTatioiial s u pci sti Lions 
and incurable piojudicos I call a positive 
education,'^ Uonaacau writes, "one that tends 
to form the mind piomatuicly aiul to instinct 
the child in the dnlica that belong to n man. 

I call a negative education one that tends to 
pci feet the organs that arc the instruments 
of Icnowlcdgo directly, and that cndeavois to 
prcpaic the way for reason by proper cxerciao 
of the senses A negative education does not 
mean a time of idleness; far fiom it It does 
not give virtue — it protects horn vice; it docs 
not inculcate truth — it protects horn enoi. 
It disposes the child to take tho path that will 
load him to tinth when he has reached tho ngo 
to iincloi stand it, and to goodiicaa wlicn he has 
acquiicd tho faculty of recognizing and loving 
it ” That a negative ctlucnlion does not 
incnu a time of idlopess foi either the teacher 
or the pupil, evciy one will discover who is at 
t|ic pinna of studying the second book of tho 
Einiie, 

Sense Trauinig. — " To exereise the eenscs," 
Rougscau aay.s, " does not menu simply the 
use of them, but to use them in tho way that 
forma powora of Judgment and teaches right 
feelings, for we do nob properly know how to 
fed, liow to touch, to see, or to hear, until 
WG lutve Icwnt " Tlua tiavTung of the aeuaea 
to be cfTiciont and trust worthy instnimcnts 
of tho intellect, and, further, this obligation on 
tho part of tlic educator to set his itiind to the 
aama key aa bia pupil's mind, m order that 
picmature and consequently erroneous judg- 
ments may not be formed, actually demnud 
more intolliBGnc& and devotion in tne teacher 
than any positive method of nistrucLion re- 
quires 

The first education ends with the first stage 
of 11 fo and the icquircmcnta it was formed to 
meet The boy or gnl, having attained the 
age of icnson, needs other loasons; but always 
cliicctod by tho same plan and with the 
same end in view — tho dcvclopincnt of powei 
through aclf-nctivity, and the pciTeoting of the 
iwstnimonta of knowledge. 

Adolescence, — Fiom tho twelfth to tho 
sixteen til ycni we liavn the pciiod that Nature 
Jicrsclf — so Rousseau declares — seems to indi- 
cate ns the ono most am table for what is 
goiiornlly culled cdiiealion During these few 
years, for tlio fiisL and only time m life, tho 
POWCT3 of the mind and body ure in exccBB of 
the requirement of the hour Actually, the 
boy haa less strength than the man; but rela- 
tively and in propoi tion to the demands made 
upon liim, lie has more. This is "the tranquil 
ago of mtolligciice, when the sleep of reason 
la over and befoio the passions arc awake" 
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But tliifj precious iiitorvul of leisure is too brief 
to press into ifc iiH the iiistruclion mpiiicd 
The method followed, tlieii, must still be the 
aMTic to stveuRlhrn the iuatmment of knowl- 
edge aiul to kindle the taste foi it, to sob the pupil 
on the n^dit road to cilitaiii it for liiniftclf and 
to provide him with rules foi Ills own u.sc and 
f^Liidaiicc upon the way. Fj'uiu this method 
fallnw certain dirGctiniis that me also entirely 
dilTei’ciii from Iho mlos of the older met hod, 
wJioii tile pui'posG Was to develop not indc- 
pendoiit jiower but tho docile siibinihslDn of Iho 
^muiigiiiiiid to iuslnictioii Kivcji upon aiithonly 

" As few books/' Jloiusseau urges, '*as pos- 
Biblo. The child who rends often mciely 
learns woids. Endeavor to draw forth powcis 
of ohbttivation, dived the alteiiLioii to luvUival 
plieiiomeua, awaken cunosit^’- but do not 
satisfy il. Put your pupil on tho right road 
tn find foi hi HI self tho aii&weis to his own qu ca- 
tions , . . In commencing tho itiuly of tho 
nniuinl aclenccs, for iiisLancej T would on no 
account introduce iiiy piijiil to a well-furni.shcd 
labointoiy tins paraphcinalia of niutni- 
menta, all tins comphcaied machinery, offondB 
me Either tho child is bcwildejcd by it and 
alarmed, or curitisity ahtmt the insti uincnls 
draws away his attontion fipm what tliey 
serve to (iemon.sLralo As fm as possihlo I 
ahouUl wish to uiakn our owu lUhtLumouls; 
and, having made up our minds ns ItJ the ex- 
pel lenro we rorpiirc, wo h lion Id set (iiiiJitdves 
to lind out for ourriulvc's the incaiiB of uUaimiig 
It. Jletlor that oiti iiiHtnnnents aliould he 
Icfls perfect, if tho knowledge wo ffet hy IJieni 
bo nuiio compIolQ It is inuleniahle that wo 
have clearer no I ions of those things we touch 
ouiselyc'i than of those we leiuu by tin* lu- 
alrnclioii of otlicrs ^Vhal is iiipie, ivo do nob 
a ecus tom tlic icasoii to a bondh' siibml^hioii 
to authority, but wo iiiako (Uirselves luoie 
ingcniouH, iiidepondent, and Kelf-ielianb if 
wc resist Llio iiuloleiU hiibit of yielding our 
iniiulfl up tn bo ficrvcci by oLhcrfi> in the Banio 
way that certain men give over Uioir bodies 
to be dvciscd by thciv valets, waited up on by 
tlieir lackeys, and rlragged about by tlicir 
Iioises, until their limbs become fslilT and freblo 
through want of use Among so many 
admirable methods for niakiiig llic course 
of study easy, [ would have Rome that made 
ifc difTiciill, ill order to roiiipcl the mind to uao 
healthy elToita to coiKiuor difHciiltics." je, 

Sec NATnnii; Ilnnu^gl{sM and NATvnA^JB^^l; 
Ejioedel; Pkstalozzi; riiiLANTiinoriNUw. 

HBlerenCoa — ■ 

nova, W The llducahonal Theory of Jean Jacquca 
liou^scau iniiluiamuliy, (Lcnuloiii 1011.) 
llnncKOTiiiuvr, P Jean Jaeqitr'i Ilou^smu! sria Lchcn 
uud aeirir K/tTlc', (r^c*iijjsja» INOJl'-l ) 
CojiPAVlifc. O. J J, /^Qffsflcuii ct I'Kdiiraifon Jc la 
Nature Ti.hyll. r Jiigo (Pnrin, HUH ) (Now 
York. 1007 ) 

CoTllvIiJ. 11, N JJnliuicfcfuHo WTirt Vcrglcichung der 
laliiv IiCcAb ttiid Jeitiv Jqc^uca 
(UcldolboT-fj, iSOi ) 


I!)avidhoN, ^ounsca\^ ami l^ducoitoji accardiTin lo 
Noiurr (New York. 11)00) » flccpramg 

Citnuiii. H Jean Jac^urs HoU38tau. sein lehen and 
sent liddagoyisehc J)cttcuiuuo> (Lei|izf(f, 1B70 ) 

Jctiii Jucfjocji rtouaBrciu, sem Lchcn untl aewe Schrif- 
/tii (llulle. lOOfi) ^ 

IIuuhon, W II RouSBcau wul NnUirahsm in Ufa 
and Thought (Ntov York, IDQa ) ^ 

V\ A ujid Oc^dlsehn/laprineip m 

/foii55frtu« PUdayoyih 180H j 

IjAku, 0 H /iaiiaarnii oud hts Kmilc fNrw Vnrlr 
lhl)3) ^ 

MACDfiN^Li), r. A'fialir /1 lit the Prnnee of Valiairn and 
Uoummi (I/undoiig iHliri) 

J. J Wcnaacau, a miu rViliriBin (liondun, looD) 

Mom.tv, Loim iJoifSKMUi. (boiir|«j», ibhh ) 
Noihow, !• M. /Jni yl^/uifd/a 7Jnn^;ip dc PUtla- 
Oopil Jrrirt ,/«rgu<3 Woiisirnii (I^ciuzm, IKOd ) 
pA¥Nii, W. n iirpji/r, or 7mUi*r oji Nducaiian, (New 
York, 180,S ) 

TQ7EII, II. J. iS'ocuil ConlrnH or Principles of PoUiical 
ihgPif (I.oiiikjU, IHUSj ) 

Voar,^^T.^ J J Uousscatn Lthm (Lnngcnsftlza, 

WoiiTLUNOTaN. E, L^iuitc, or coiiccrruup JtlducntiftH 
(IJDHtOII. lUOD.) 

ROUTINE IN schoolroom, — See 
School JSfAiVAGBiMENT. 


ROWING. — One of the oldest mul most 
nopular sports oiicnged in by Htudenta Raceg 
have been held boiivocii cicws lepicsonlmg 
Cambiidgo and Ovfojd imivcDjUics aiuco 1829: 
they beciinic aniuml ruee.s in 185fi. Eton aiiJ 
West mi ns ter alsn hegan to haves races at tho 
Hamo Lime (1820) A largo proportion of the 
sludcnlH in the miivn’.sitie.s and public ficliooJa 
of Great Unlain iiarlirqiuta regularly in this 
Bport The O\foid luid Cnmliiiilgo race is 
held oil the Tliaiiie.s between Putney and 
hfoj’tlake, a eonise of four and a <|uaitci‘ miles, 
IlowLiig IS Urn oldest oigiini20(l Hpoi L hi Aiiicii- 
caii colleges. The (iuL inlcivcollcgialc allv- 
Iclic GouLe.st Jicld in Aiiiui'ica wan a boat 
race, rowed on Lake Winueprfiaukcc, N.II 
in 18f)2, by crews ropie.senting Ilnivmd 
and Yale li;\C()pt foi intcnupCiona m 1850. 
1857, 185H, and during the Civil Wai, aniuuil 
races have Imcn licld regularly hIiicc 1852, mul 
many other rolleges Imvo taken up the ftpoi t 
UoNYing baa imvnitained n liiRh place in Amcii- 
flan college nthlolics against tlm competition 
of bnsnball, track atldcticg; fooiball, and the 
many olliei gn.iiie.s which have been hitioduccd 
(hiring the last fifty years A foiV picparatory 
achoola patterned after the EngliRh puhUa 
achools early adopted lowing, but competition 
was limiteif to races between ciows from tho 
various houses " within the bcKooIb Sinco 
1890, a GonM(loi‘abIij_ number of public high 
Hchoola and Nome piivala ftclioolfl in jioaton, 
■Spring he Id, New York, Philadolnhia, and other 
Cl Lies have lakeii up rowing, Init Up to Urn 
piosttul, aouipiu'Lilivc'ly few iiUcr-achool races 
and regatliiH liav« been liehL 
Tho hi N Lory of rowing in Aiuorican collc^ca 
find schools ibiows iigbl uii sdhio of Um vual 
probienm iii college athletics. AUliougli a 
major sport aiul tho ohlc.st, lowing has ^ neon 
absolutely ficc fiom the evils of piofcsaional- 
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iam, coinmercialisin, and unaportamanlikc tac^ 
ties which have threalened the contmunnee 
of nearly all the other college spoita It la 
probable that the absence of giitc rocoipts, the 
limited number of contests, and the chai actor 
of the anort fno poraonal contactbctwcciicom- 
IDctitoia) ai'o mainly rcaponaiblc for the fact 
til at lowing haa remained on n high plane of 
nmatounsm. But rowing Jini not caenped 
cjiticism. Educators, pliysicinns, and laymen 
liavo made icpoatcd cliargca tJiat oarsmen me 
short-lived and that consumption and heart 
disccisc arc frequently tho cause of the prema- 
ture deaths Two invcatigatioiis of tliis sub- 
ject wore made; one by Di. Williani Moigan 
([/nircrsiiiy Oars, London, 1373) and the other 
by the writer (ICnTects of Rowing on Harvaid 
Oarsmen, Ilaromd Graduate Jilagazine^ March 
and Jvme. 1903) . Tho ti\yo bUiiIics ahovrd that 
oarsmen live longer than men accepted by life 
influrance comp am ea, and also that they rnicly 
aufTcr from consumption and heart disease. 

Many of the college laccs are over a distance 
of one and a half to two iTulea, but the most 
important annual contests aic ovci a four-milo 
course Thoic is some dilTcrcnco of opinion 
concerning the danger of four-mile laccs. 
Some hold that no races should be longoi than 
thiee miles, while others beliei'^c that tlic foui- 
milc I'lico la perfectly safe for caiefully Bclectod 
and wcll-tinincd men. ITiiLiI some evidence 
la found showing that collrgc men arc injured 
by rowing in foiu-mile racch, il is probable that 
the spoi b will continue to piogpor as at piesont 
conducteLl. 

Rowing, pioperly taught and auperviSGcl, 
IB a a])lonciid c'corcise to develop good postuio, 
strength, and eiuUuiincOv The pciiod of tiam- 
ing usually extends over threo months on Llic 
rowing machines in tho gymnasium and about 
the same length of time on tlic water Eioin 
the standpoint; of physical and nioial education, 
rowing is undoubtedly tlio most valuable^ of 
college sports. The long poiiod of tiaimiig 
with syaLcmatio cxciciso, aimplo foodj ana 
rcguUr hours of sleep inculcates habits of 
hygienic living; the rigid discipline, the abso- 
lute obedience to the coach and captain, the 
spirit of sympathetic cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness ossentinl for aiicccaa, and the de- 
voted rriDudship cxiating bcl-wecn fellow oava- 
mcn arc most valuable agents iii the molding 
of ohnractci. Q- L M, 

See ATuniiTica, Educational. 

Rcferanccs' — 

Bud mm Lon Library Baaliita> 

HuiCKWQon, E D Roat iJaciufl. (Londoa, 1870) 

II Doahno, (London, 1897 ) 

VVooDOA-TE, W. D Oara and Sculls (NewYork, JB74.) 

ROXBURY, — See Colonial Peiuod in 
AMB nicAN Education 

ROYAL COMMISSIONS —See CoMMia- 
sroNa; Pauliamentahy CoMiMi£>3ioNfi, Eng- 
land, Education in 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE Seo 
LondoNj University of; Woaibn, Educa- 
tion ov 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, LONDON. — An association 
foipmod in 1790 nt the suggestion of Sir Benja- 
min Thoinpaon, Count Rmnfoid, as an oiT- 
shoot of the Society foi Bettering tho Condi- 
tion and Inoi casing the Comforts of the Poor 
(1790). A iiumboi of fellows of the Royal 
Society, including Sir Joseph Banks, became 
intoiestod in Ihc proposal The society was 
clmrtcied m 1800 ns the Royal Institution of 
Giont Britain for tho Piomotion, Diffusion, 
find Extension of Scictild mid Useful Knawl- 
edgo, and wa? located in a houac in Albemarle 
Street. According to Count Rumford'a ulcna, 
the Inatitution was to bo a mcchanica* inbhUifco 
find school of domestic science ns well ns a 
museum for exhibiting inventions discovered 
for maiPs wcUaic and pubUo scivicc The 
Institution atti acted much support in its 
early years, but, when Count Riiiififoid relin- 
duishecl It in 1801, this gradually fell off. The 
plans wore changed, and the Institution began 
to devote itself to pioviding scientific Icctuica. 
It was .saved in 1801 by Humphrey Davy, 
whose lectin cs for ton ycais attracted fnshion- 
nblc Luiidoii society to the Institution 
Anothoi brilliant lecturci who helped to es- 
tablish the security ol tho Institution was 
Michael Parndny In 1833 hlr John 

Fuller cstablislicd two i esc arch professors hips 
in eWemisUy cliuI physiology, and other gvawts 
have been made In 1896 the Davy-Darn clay 
Laboiatory was given to the Institution 
Among other scientists who have worked and 
lectured tlicic are Young, Braude, Frankland, 
Tyndall, Rayleigh, Lfinkcatci, and Dewar 
The Institution la the only one of its kind in 
Great Biitain whicli has professors whose main 
work is I'oseareh latlioi* thtin teaching Siiorfc 
com SOS of loGturc.s are given during the year, 
and discoursca on scientihe and generai 
literary subjects aio held on one evening in 
each week fiom Jaiiuaiy to Juno Tho Insti- 
tution exercised great influence during tho last 
contury in promoting general inteicat in the 
study of acicnce, and in 1854 a number of 
lectures were deliver cd on tho place of different 
sciences in education (Lectures on Education, 
London, 1855), 

■Reference; — 

Tlio Royal Instilution. ficieMco, n a , Vol IX, pp. 

838-812, 

ROYAL SOCIETY, ENGLAND. —Sco 
Scientific Societies 

ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND.— 
Sec Ireland, Education in. 

RUDOLFF, CHRISTOFF — One of tho 
most aiiccesafiil writers on algebra and coin- 
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inerciftl aiiLliiriolic in Gennaiiy in iho sixtPrnLh 
ccnlury. Ho was born in Jnuor about IflOO, 
InU tiio tUtua of l\ift liiitK nml dcatU ai'G un- 
known lie wiolc throe books (1) nn 
hm, known fta _ the Co'sa (''Cfi AiiGEHinv). 
wUich [ipiiosvrccl iu 1521^, riuI oT which vSUfel 
(7 0.) ih’cpared n fionund edition in 15/)3; 
(2l tlic Knmthche Ucchnutig (b02fi), winch 
want tl\i'au[»h pdiuonw; nml (Ji) (v 

collection of problem a (ir>30). D K 9. 

MGBY SCHOOL — Uw InvwVh 

in antimiity of the aevoii (Ji'piit PiihJic iScIhioIh 
of Enj^land aiul uink.H in the fliunc nnsilniii 
iimonR them now TKib Bohool was unnMlcil 
II 11 (I or Ji elerd, fi will, and a rod i oil of Linvi'Piu'O 
SlioiTilTe, ciLizcii ninl Ri'oeor of London, dulcil 
in 15ft7 and whb opontHl in ni ahoni 157*1. 
Unliko the? othoi puljlic 01 fframninr holiools 
of EiiRlaiul, Rieat and aniall, it wns n iniiply 
piiyato foinidnlion and ncYor (iLtniiied a 
royal cJmiler or otlipi public rcPORiiition until 
a private Act of Paib anion t paasecl in 1777. 
IluRby whm only a pm nil ■villnRCi, ihcire not 
boiiiR inoie than loO liouMpa in tliP whole 
imiisli TJio school wna no Rinat fmiiidiitum 
like tho 11101*0 than pi nicely creations of llio 
great pio-Refonnalion clnirnlnnon AVilliain 
of Wykphnin, Willi a ni WayncHotc, 01 Thom ns 
Wolscy, bhoiiph it wafi dun to the aainc inntivo 
of nifikiiiff a return in cJmijty to Ins native 
place by one who like them had "Lhiivcn to 
thnno-righi ” from small bCRinnhifis Shoi'- 
rifTo'fl I'iao waa in a humhl^'r spheie than 
tliafc of Chancellor or Bishop, he lining a 
grocpi, or doiiln in spipps, thoURh \\h tlio Hpicos 
were flujiplird to no less a peifion than Qiiopii 
EliijabeLli when Pnnrpfls, and she giaiilpd him, 
BOOH nflei her accession, a coat of arms in 
which the Tudor gj'iffin and the royal rose 
anil fleiii-elc-lla as well as a bunch of dales 
appeared, his fljiicos must have been highly 
vnlucd Like other auccessfiil persons who 
became foimdoia, from Wykehain downwauls, 
ho (labl)lPil ill tho purclmae of difi.solvcd inonas- 
terios, and the main ondowniciit given to tho 
achool, tho rccfcoiy of lliowiwovcr. had be- 
longed to Leicester Abbey TIio loiindation 
doeuinont was a deed pull dated 22 July, 1CC7, 
headed Tho IiiLriUg of Laiironco Sheiri/To" 
by wliich ShorrilTo with George Ilanison, 
gontlcmau, and Boinard Fields, another grocpi. 
doclnrod "tho confidonco, trust and intent'' 
for which ho had bargained and sold the par- 
Bonago of Browiisovcr in tho pausli of Rugby, 
VI/. to huild near his maiihioii houso 111 IluRby 
" a faiifl and convonyoiiL schoul-hoiiso " and 
four lodgings bn four poor men and " caiwn 
an hcniPHt^ diHcnvcit upd hiarnod man being a 
master of artcH to heo roli‘yncd to loach a Free 
Oram mar Splioolo ” L herein l*o sorvu chiefly 
" fov LUo cluldreii of Tlufihy and BvoiviiHavor and 
next foi such art bee of othei placo.s thoroiiiito 
adjoyncing." It was, in fact, to be a purely 
local gcaiumar acliool, free fvQiu tuition fees, 


for tho iK'nefiL nf Shoiriffo’s pool or iioiglihorB 
Tho combination of sriujol and iilinHlioiihO was 
cniuuiQii (hgo Hosi'itaij Hciiooi.s), luul even 
Eton (7 y ) was a Npeeiiiien of it, But Shcr- 
I'ifTo'.s was more like the smnll foundation in 
the village of hiwcliuo, Oxfovdahire, of the Buko 
of BnlTolk in J437. LiLo Llio Ewedme alinhfoik, 
Shori’ilTu's almsiiinn were to ipcoivo 7 tl . a weolt' 
ov a penny a day oueli. Tl\p smallnons of 
tho school pontpuiphuud appeals from tiro 
fact that tho " HohohunaiaUu of Laiirciieo 
Vlhevtirtn M Lnndnn, liinvnv” Vo have 
only "for Ins snllaiy or wages Lhn Homo of 
1:12," wlicroas Urn pay of the nuiHUn* of tlio 
!»IeTcKanl Taylois' Hebool foumlc-d ihreo 
ycar.H befoin wns ,CJH5 a year, Even at 
Harrow (r/u.), at winch no form higher than 
iUo fdUi ^YftB eonlmnplulod, \hn pay ^Yna 
£20. EL' -!</ hloroovni, at MeTolianl Taylors' 
three nssisiant inaslci.s, a chief ami two 
under iislieis, and ni Harrow an usher, were 
providorl for, wlicroas lluiio Was no pro vision 
foi niiy usher nt Rugby By HheirifTo's will 
personally made the Haine day ns " Tlic lii- 
leiitc," boflides gifts of .tfl to Rugby churcli 
niid aiKJthei' for the maiket rroas and Llio 
bridged Uiero, ho gave XhD “ to ward h llio 
building of a seliolfl bowse and alms hoivtc in 
Iliighye " Evon then LflO would not go fnr 
towards a Bchonl and alniHlioimc Tlin Bcliool 
at Ilairow cost inoio thnii .LMOO, tliougli it wna 
only fifty-siK feet J)y Iwonty foot, with two 
chainbora for the iimsLtjr ami ii.sher It would 
appeal thereforo tliiit Sheindo did not con- 
toinplatn a Hchool of imiie tliun fifty boys nt 
tho oiiL.si(l(?. The deed and will were made 
evidently in haste, owing to illnosn at Lnmion 
A inonlh liUor, ;U August. HlimilTn was nt 
Rugby and there nindo a eoclicil without which 
the Hchool would novoi have eoino to gieat 
days. It rovokod a gift of £100 given in tlio 
will to buy more glands for tlic school, and 
gave instead one third part of all Llio found- 
or'fl lauds in Mid die sox nftei In a wi/o'a 
death TIic.ho I a inks " appear to have been 

no nioro than a single field oallod the Conduit 
CIobO, consiating of twonty-foui acres Icbat £0 
n year. It had probably been part of tho 
mssesaioiis of the nioiiaHloiy of Chnrlorliouso 
iko tho tliiitcon and 0110 fourth acres of land 
eloaG to llio " LytLlo Coiulyto " Btront given 
three yeais before by nii other siicccssrul citi- 
zen, Williarn Haipor, a merchant Uilor, for 
tho cJidowmcnt of Boclford Grammar School, 
The fortiiiioa of both sclioola liavo hcon iiiado 
by Iho laud growiUR m value with Iho giowth 
of London, Rugby do finitely boconiiiig " a 
great public flclmol " when tlin land becaniQ 
building hill d. TlicHoUonl, luuU cm llio " pusl 
iind nan " style of ^yavwlekHlli^o buildings of 
tho day, appears to have been opoiiod almiib 
157‘L iLiKlei Edward llolslou, who duly tpiali- 
fied by Lajdiig |ii.s M,A dogieo nl Chiiat's 
Collogo, Cambridge, in 1572. But on aa 
incagci’ a scale waa the In leute earned out that 
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the almspooplc wore actually houaod in the 
” mansion-house with the nmator. At first 
tho school spoilt a great deal of its lime and 
money in Clinncory, owing to anils with tho 
founder’s broLlior-iii-law and nop how who had 
been given a lease of tlio land at il fixed rout 
The first known Rugbcian to go to tho univoi- 
sity was oniorod at Sidney Sussex, Cainhndgo, 
in 1621 An adini'^sion icgiHlri’ began to lie 
kept ill 1G75, and shows what wfta probably tho 
whole anliool of twonty-six boys, of whom inoio 
than half wore viUago boys, but twelve wore 
apparently bo aiders In lOSl and 1685 tlicro 

weic no entries. Under Iluiuy Holyoakc, 
howovci, a chaplain of Magdalon College, 
Oxford (one of those ejected by King James ll 
in ids attempt to Romaiiizo the college), whOj 
tlianks to the rising rent of tho Gonduib Close, 
enjoyed a salary of .£56 a yoai nnd reigned for 
forty- three years from 1688, the numboia 
roao to about 100 Tlio trustoos and other 
country geiitlomen of tho county began to 
send tlicir sons A Speech Dny was inaugu- 
rated. Ilis aiiccessors lot tho school down 
again Hub in 1748 an act of Parliament was 
obtained to authoiizG laising a mortgago on 
Conduit Close, with tho proceeds of which 
a now mast Cl’s house outside tho then towii^ 
and eight acres of land adjoining, woic pur- 
chn'jed and a new school built. The original 
achool was vaiidalis Unally pulled down ^ In 
1777 a fill thcr not of Pailiamcnt was olitaincd 
for building loasos of tho Conchiit Close and 
raising the salaiics and number of the m ns tors 
The lust master under tho act was Thomas 
James, an Llonian It la due to him and to 
hia second master, George limes, a Wykchain- 
isb, that tho rise of Rugby from a local to a 
" groat public acliool ” took nlaco. There la 
no diaLinction, properly Hpeaking, between a 
gramiTinr school (7 y.) and a public school 
{q y ) In 1621 tlio Sidney Sussex RogisLer 
calls Rugby a public school (comniuuis sc/Lo?a) , 
But there is a distinction in fact between tho 
grammar achool which is a great national 
school drawing its pupils from all over tho 
kingdom, and now from the colonies aa well, and 
the grammar achool which is chiefly peopled, 
as llugjby was intended to be, from its immedi- 
ate nmgliborliood, James, by introducing tho 
Eton system of acji urate dames' houses for 
compriiativcly small numbers of boarders 
inatead of all being placed in one largo head- 
master’s housG, gave tho great lift to the school 
He found fifty-two boys in June, 1.778, he 
left 245 in Juno, 1794, and six aggistant mnsLors, 
instead of the one iiahor. The prepoaitoi or 
prefeeb ayatom of Eton niul Winchcstor if 
not introduced by him. \Yna at all ovonts in 
full swing under him Hia reign did not pass 
without ti cubic, but under bin successor there 
was a full-blown lebelhon of the Piench Revo- 
lution type in 1792 ^YlncU was only put down 
by the assistance of a company of aoldiora 
John Wooll, a Wykehamist, who followed in 


ISOfl, raisGcl the school to a far gi eater height 
bofcli of niimbcTs uj) to 381 and of reputation 
Hifl chief m a tonal achievements at Rugby wei'o 
the rebuilding of achool buddings in I SOD and 
1816. the making of the achool close by tlirow- 
ing the llirec fields into one and the consequent 
dovolopincnb of Rugby football with its 
curious feature of running with tlio ball in- 
Htead of lucking itj and the building of the 
fnab school chapel in 1810 Wooll'a name ia 
perliaps best remombered now in connection 
with the remark anid to liavc been made in 
1822 when he flogged a whole fnim of thirty- 
ciglrt boys for going on strike in the midcllo 
of a lesson, that there was ** Great ciy and 
little Wooll." 

Another Wykehamist succeeded in 1825, 
Tlicnnas Arnold ), perhaps the b 0 at-kno\Yii 
name m the educational world. Most un- 
faiily for hia picdoccasors, James and Wooll, 
he Img in common repute been hailed ns tlio 
maker of Rugby, the creatoi of the sclf-govorn- 
ing pupil syatem, the iutindiiccr of the system 
of trust m tlic boy and of charactci building 
into the English public school system goncially. 
No oiiG would have moie einplintically re- 
pudiated any such miaicprcsGiitatiQn than 
Arnold liimsclf Rugby had, na we have seen, 
been created n gicat school and enjoyed tho 
full prefect system foi seventy yeaia bcfoic. 
Aa legarda nuinhcra, Arnold dimmiahed and did 
not incicase them. Hound by his WincliesLcr 
antecedents he seemed to have regarded 260 
ns the ideal miinbcr of a scliool and to have 
reduced Rugby towftula that number by 
wholesale weecfing out of uiulcsi rabies. Tho 
principle of trusting the boya and tiusting 
them, in fact, nob na slaves 01 subjects bub as 
citizens was directly imitated from Ins awn 
maater Goddaid ( 7 . 11 ) at Winohcatcr. As for 
tlieiG being any tiling new m tho oncouragomenb 
of religion or tho inculcation of a high moral 
atandaid or the formatiou of character, ih was 
the commonplaco of every ginmmnr school 
with an able master fiom the days of Quintilian 
The groat meiits of Arnold were hia breadth of 
mind and Ida cnUiusmain, quahtiea nob loo 
frcciUGiitly conjoined The energy and the 
virility or hia Icssoiia and hia sermons wcic an 
inspiration He always urged tho liumnno, 
tho lib<>ial, tliG advanced view of every aiib- 
jeeb, and made the dry boiica of tho claasios 
and of history live Hia greatness na nn 
educator may be gauged by lila having made 
types so different ns the letivmg li Lei aiy chuveli- 
mnn, Dean Stanley, and the lobuab lawyer, 
Tom Hughes, both regard lum as the gronbeat 
man of tho ago and in the sober biography of 
tho foimor aud the novel of the latter, Tom 
Broion*s Schooldays, enshrine him for nil 
time a’^ tho Hero qb Hoadmaator Except for 
ono short interval, ivhich onded in a suit in 
CliftitRcvy to reinstate a dianussed Kead- 
maatcr, Rugby School has wall maintained 
the statutes and improved on the numboia aa 
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Arnold left it Will 570 boys, of lUiom 5*10 
arc l)OJtHE‘is ni ninn liouhcs ni fpc'H of 1:123 a 
ycM', — ^vllicll coiilraslH atuingcly wilh Lli« XIG 
aycai n.ii(l extimimid in 1791, — uiidoi the llov. 
A. A. L[iYi(l, appoiiiLod in 191Q, ^vho Jmd al- 
ready aoliievcj succesa aa IIcadmasLer of 
Clifton ColloRo, tlio school is aocond to iiono 
in slrciuionsiioaa mid frcholai'wliip. A. P L. 

i^co Ahnold, Tiioiiah, and llio rcforciicca 
tlicro given. 

Heferoncofl — 

M. n. 1 ."tcMot a lift i\fcioW>a>irlioocl. 

(Loiirlnn, I HDD.) 

fiaoK of fiunhu ^cncol, (Ijoiulnn, IHSn) 

UiunaY, II. C Hughy (I^omUin, 11)IK> ) 

KoiiBR, W 11. D i/talori/ of Jtiioliu nSchool (Lomlon, 
IHOB) 

RULE OF THREE. ^ — Sec Ratio and 

PnO PORTION 

RULESj SCHOOL. — Sea ScilooL Man- 
agement 

RUNKLE, JOHN DARIEL (1832-1002).— 
Lender in the movonicnt foi the jnlioduction 
of manual Iraiinnjj (ry if ) in the cleincntrii’y nnd 
flccoudary acUooU of the United v^Utoa; ayih 
educated in acailcmien in Now York fllatc, niul 
was graduated fvom the Lnwrcnco iScienliric 
SrUckiL of Ilaivard Iluivcraity m 18iit> IIo wan 
ni’Ofc.Haor in the Miia^achiiHcUn TnaliluLo of 
TcchiioloRy from 1805 Lo 1S70 and piohiilpiib 
from iH70 to 1878. The nuvmud Ivaniinp; 
oxinhit from^ Lhe city of Mohcow, llii.ssia, at 
tho CJouteuuiul Exposllioii at PKilndolnhia in 
1870 iiUoiCftLed huw keenly', and Uw heennu' 
Iho lender of Llia mo vein on L I hat ro.s idled in 
tlui intiodiictioii of iimnunl Imiiung in Ameri- 
can ftchuolfi Ho chtaliUshinl the In si suminrv 
Bcliool of nulling (1871), and it nan largely 
thiough his olTorls that the Lowell Sfliool of 
pYacUeai Doaign wns _ CT^lahlishod, lie wan 
editor of llie AlnlhemaUcal Monlhl^f from 1858 
to 18G1. Ills odnoalioiinl pul >ji cations in- 
ehido iUauufil Element in Ediicnhanj Repot I 
on luduUiicil Editciitwn, and AnalnUc Grconic- 
try W. S U. 

See Manual Ti\aininq. 

RUHRIRG. — IJnqueMioiiahly tho oldest 
and rnosk 'widcbprend ntldclic cxcieiso Ib 
occupied n proininont place in Gicck pliybiciil 
odiicalioii and Jias playod a piomiiiciiL pint in 
all medieval and inoclcrn fjchcmpfj for liodily 
iTainnig. Tlio rumiiiig race was the old of 
event of tho Olympic (iamcn {q v.); llie highest 
honors and rowardH worn heslowod upon tho 
victor, and liis name was givon lo tho next 
Olympiad. Itniining was one of the fil'd 1 
sporLs I alien up liy tho Hliidonla of Brillsh 
nnivorsiticH and piihUc sehools when athiolica 
were intiorluccd during tlic fir.st half of thn 
nineteenth cniituvy. The inliodiiclion of run- 
ning racea in American colic go.s tlaLcs bade 
to tiio early flovcalioa, when Aincncnn flUidcntfl 


began lo imilato tho aihlolio Hporla of their 
English Inolhorx 

The Hinndard iiinniiig races arc divided 
into three Ri'oU])*!. the including tlie 

hundred yanl.s ami two iiundrcLl and twenty 
yards fiat mres, and the liuiidred and twenty 
yardn higji and tho two hundred and twenty 
yards low hnrdle.s, the middle distance riina 
wliicli includo Llie ijuai ler mile niul half milo 
racea; and tho long difilaiicc rims, meliKling 
the 0110 , two, ^fivr, and ten mile runs and tlio 
marathon, which in a litllu more tiinn tneiity- 
flix iiiilea 

lliiniiing in a populni* nnd wideapiead over- 
ci.sfi bee nil ye it requires no ehihorate or cosily 
cquipnient, luul it may bn jiranlired IjvHtiuionla 
of bolhsexC.s and all ages, from the elomcnlary 
school to llui uuivci.sity. Tho inidillc and long 
distance runs arc not HUiLaiilo fur boys under 
floveiiteon or eighteen ycnis, and tlioy should 
ucvei ho Indulged bi by giils. llacea of more 
than five or six miles mo so oxhansLing that 
only a fow young men possessed of exceptional 
phyaicnl GiidowiueiitH etui pailicipaLo m the in 
without Hcjious (lunger of pornianoiit injury 
Wliou praelieed judieioii.sly, running eonLi'ib- 
iilea to the uoiiuid developiueul of tho hearb 
and lungs, it improves posture and iiici’easos 
health and vigui The risk of injury In ImarL 
iLudUiugrt U veiy gieat when inumug is carried 
to excc.sH or when HtudeiilH wilh (jrpniiic do- 
feol.s am allowed to parlicipuLe in incCH. 
Cavfttul medical eMUiunaUun of all Ktudenia is 
c.ssontml to avoid thn risk of injuiy to ilioso 
who ore not organically sound 

Piiov to Um ycni lllOU mgauiAcd TVU'ming 
laces wc'ro coiifiiied lo coHeges and secondary 
schools, but wince Lhut time alhlelic leagues 
hav(3 iiiion orgiuuziul \y\ Uie pubWr, elumcuUwy 
fjchoolw in many Ainerioaii eilies with Lho 
I’lisuU that UuiH of lluni.samU of hov.s Liui to 
rifteun yearji old piaetiee nu’iiung and enguBo 
111 races fioin 50 to 220 yards. Thu rowulls 
thus fai IulVci liecii inoSL watiFifnctoi'y. WUh 
udufinaLe HUpirvi.siim by lho school authorilica 
lo inwuro ])ropov oLliicnl wtniiduuls and tho 
piovciiLion of oxccH.seH, tins lllo^Vlll^nt prom- 
ises to conlributo very mnloriaUy to the physi- 
cal and moral dcvolopinoiitof tlio future cilizciiB 

O L. M, 

See ATiiLETica, EducationaIj. 

RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS — See High 

►iciIOOLH, floClioil on RuUAIj llioil JiicilOOLa. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. — Cliaracler of Uufal 
Schools — A bei'in appliod Lo Huhools located 
in lho I'und or coiiulry diHlriclH, an distiiicb 
from city, town, or villago hoIiooIh, (For his- 
toil cal treat moil I wan DihTiuoT^YHTnM.) In 
gciKM'al, niral hcIiooIs an found in Lho United 
States aro clomciiLni'y in grade, Jiavo but one 
lonelier to tho wclioul, nnd nuniHtoi to Llio 
cducntionnl iiecda of a limited and often n 
I’aLUcr aparfloly populated nica Jtnown ns n 
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school cliatricfc, Somctimca, however, we iind Rural schoola aro to bo found in all of the 
rural eohoolH wibh two or more tcachcia, and AmcricRU atatca, and in all other countriea 
aomctimes, nlao, high achool na well as clcmeri- which have established state school systems, 
fcary school grades Such schools, though NAfcurally a much larger percentage of the 
rural in location, aio usually termed central, acliools mo ruial in some states and sections 
union, graded, or consolidated schools (qqv), of the country than in others. In the southern 
and aro not, strictly speaking, rural soliools m and western states more rural schools are 
anything but location Tho typical case la found than in the attitea to tho noi tli and east 
the one-room rural achool atteiidccl by from In general, the percentage of rural schools in 
seven or eight to thirty^ or forty pupils, though a state is proportional to tho percentage of tho 
fifteen to twenty pupils ia a more common total population living m country districts 
number Such a school is located somewherG In the agnculturnl states, such ns Georgia, 
near the contor of a certain described niea Texas, or Nebraska there is, relatively, a 
from three oi four to fifteen or more SQuaro much larger number of small one-room rural 
miles m evtont. This is commonly known ns schools than is the ease in such mniiufacturiiig 
tho district achool, from the form of educntional states as Ohio, New Jersey, or CDiineoticut. 
orgnmisatiou, tho school usually being cared In some of the states, too, tho rural schools 
for by a locally elected representative body, are much bettor organized, equipped, and more 
usually three in number, and known ns dia- advanced than is the cnac m others In part, 
trict school trustees or district school directors, this vanes with the wealth and commercial 
The school district is the lural school unit, advancement of the states, and in part it ia 
and a town or city ia in a sense only a rural a product of ^viso legislation with referenco 
school district grown large. to taxation and support. One leas on why the 

Except in atatea iiaing tho town system {q.v ) rural schoola of California rank so high is that 
of school organization (New England) and wise legislation haa for long provided adequate 
a few other states using the township as the funds with which to maintain each rural school, 
achool uiiiL (see Township Sybtbji) where (See Caltfornia, State of.) Even at their 
centralized aohoola aio common, each count v beat, thougli, the lural scliool seldom equals 
IS subdivided into a varying number of such a good town or city school in efficioncy, and 
school districts These districts arc not fixed this condition has given rige to what lias 
forma, but me constantly being changed and been termed Tho Rural School Problem (See 
the number incicnacd or diminished to meet also apccml artielea on DiaTjtiCT Boauds op 
tlic needs of new school populations or new Trustees; District System, and Dibtiuct 
educational conditions This is done by some Meeting,) 

central county authority, such as the County The Rural School Problem, — Origi mi )ly, 
Bonid of Supei viaora, acting, on poLilion, and nearly all of our schools were rural schoola, 
on the advice of the County Supei in tendent and all were very much alike "With the 
of Schools An old district may be divided growth of towns and cities, and with the do vcl- 
into two districts, a new schoolhouao is built, opment therein of now forma of educational 
and a new boaid of district school trustees la effort to meet new and rapidly changing cduca- 
olected to talco charge of the new school tional oonditiona, an incioaBing difference 
District boundary lines, too, arc changed fiom between ruial schools on tho one hand and 
time to time to meet now needs or, bettor, to town and city achoola on the other has taken 
suit the convenionco of children in afctonding place, During the past fifty years very 
school. Some distriota increase in population marked social and^ industrial changes have 
flufficiGiitly to develop into villnBcs or towns, taken place in Americon life, and in the condi- 
and a moie complex graded school system tions auiroundmE the educational pioccaa. 
BUporsedca tho earlier district achool A very The cities, ns a class, have made a strong 
common condition is a county containing n effort to develop schools capable of in ce ting 
city school system, throe oi four town school these changed conditions Even the smaller 
ayatema, and theairom 76 to 100 rural acliools, towns hnvo, in part, reslmpcd their educational 
scattered all over the county. Very few of systems with a similar end in view New 
tho rural schools employ more than one tcftcliei, interest haa been awakened, new types of 

and encli provides olomentary instruction to sclioola liavo been cstablislicd, new subjects 

a small number of pupila. The workia usually of inatniotion have been iiitiodiiccd, and quea- 

graded, in a way, bub commonly the instruc- tioning and criticism have taken the place 

tion ia in part individual and often limited of an earlior contentment with educational 

entirely to the old staple bcIlooI aubjocta. conditiona. (For a more cletniled statement 

Each achool la under the control of n board of of these changes and of the now needs that 

three soliool trust cos, who employ the tcachor, have arisen, see under Consolidation op 

Bometinios designate the courso of instruction 3cnooLsO 

and ndopt textbooks, care for tho property, The rural school, on the contrary, has 
and in general Ttianage and auperviae tho responded but little to thcao changed condi- 

school. (See DiaTRiCT Boards op Trustbeh, tions, and haa been largely omitted in the 

DiaTmcT System; Distiiict Mhetinq ) process of reconstruction and criticism which 
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hnfl taken plaeo Diinn^^ tl»e iiusL hvo fleeadeH, 
ht>\vovcr, attenLion Ims bmi forcibly dircMiLccl 
to LIuh jjimsc of our cdiicaLioTirtl problem, ami 
jirohabJy no pai L of tbo coiiiUiy'fl ediinitional 
ayfiLem lias icecivecl more attention 
rocciit years Mueli tluniRbt ban lioeii rivci* 
to tlie pi obi cm, iniieb has lircn wriUen on 
tbo subject, aiul a jiuiiibcr of reports have been 
mnde. ()n closoi CAniiiiimtion, it hoH been 
Been that Llie problPiu is nob n hiiirIc oi- im 
isolated one, but is in lenlity only n jmi't of a 
Htill Ini’fiCi' imildem, afTeeliiia alnni.nl all of Hie 
conditiuna auvrowndniR vural anti v illume life 
Tlie old soeial nnd imluHliial eondilicnis, 
wldoli pave, rise to Llie liKlc vilbiRe oi tin* rural 
aolLlemciU, with llrt little eliiireh, its lillle 
Bcliool, its Renoral stoic, and iln lliniled life, 
have 111 larpe imrL pimse*! away "I'he eliaiiKCn 
afTcctiiiR riiial life, (liirinp tbo past lirilf ecii- 
tun^ have lieen luinioimifl and fa r-i caching, 
aii(I the elTeot of these changrs is scon lo-dav 
ill the disanpoaianeo of the rural and village 
churches, the decline of Hie rural selmol, and 
Llie cllmmalinn of Lbc rural store, while Hie 
whole naliiie of niial and vilbiRc life has 
cliangprl Even the luial mdiool puddciu 
ilaolf is not a siiiple or a simple one, but is m 
turn composed of a niimbei of rcifiletl queH’ 
tioiiH, llio chief of wliieh arc those (1) lehitiiiR 
to tontiJims, (2) iimtiuetion, (3) inninLoiiaiicc, 
(4) orpiuiijiiiLion and control, (fO super vision 
Atlempls to Solve Iha Piobiem, — The iii^t 
of Hie nttompls to hoIvo the pioblcm was 
along Lhfl lino of Lho Lraiiiinp of the tcaclirrri. 
Eov a tiuia Ihis was tUoiigUL to lie Llui key 
to tlin wholn pioblnn. Noiiiud Heliools wero 
mil I ti piled, inHliUites woin improved, leading 
oirclefi were formerb and ammuer dcs^iioiiH of 
normal flchoolsaiid cuIIoroh wero bei'iin (Sco 
Tkvcjieiis, Thaiminu or; Tbaciikiis, lMPiitjvi> 
MENT of, 1!^ iSnnvicE) Thodo ngencirs Jmvo 
rondorod valuable Rojvico to Llio more progies- 
flivo of the leacbinR force, Still moio recently 
a iiumboi of atnles have organized teachci.s’ 
bra i nil! g classe.s in tho lugli schools of Hie siaLiij 
in an atlnnipt to piovido for Llio rniid schnnls 
a teaching force poasossiiig soiiio professional 
training This has been even imnn valunldci 
(Sco iriciii Schools, Noiimal Tjiainino 
CLABSi-^fi IN ) A few a talcs havo gone nvcii 
farther, and havo urdiTcd that a\\ leneher.H. 
after coi'tnin desifiimtcd dates, shall have liad 
some professional tiiuniiig While nil nf theso 
improve incnlH havo boon very valiinblo, and 
bho net loyulL has he on an nnpro vein out in 
tho mental capacity and tcachiuR skill of oiir 
villaKQ aiul rural Lcaohora, they havo not snlvcd 
bho rural scluiol pioblcm Tlio improvoiiUMib 
of bhn loachoi’H aloiio can iiover boIvo tho imnl 
flchool problem, for Lbo reason that it doc^ not 
touch Llio prtihloin deep onoiigli down 
Tho noxt attempt to flolvo tho problem was 
alonp the linn of trying la modify nnd enrich 
the insbvuclioii, ninl to adapt it onttcr tu the 
ncoda of country life. TLiia idea has been a 


fniilful one, and Home iinlcworthy piogrnBs lins 
been made in Hus (brcelion Tlio uiLrndiir- 
Mmi nf niHlruelHJii iii the elcnmiilH of agricid- 
Luie, wliieh has been a lUiiiked feature in tho 
impioveiiieiiL nf nirid ediiciiliun, lias been, 
during Ibe pnsL lialf-dn/eii yeiiin, (jf great 
Ijeiicru In Ihc HehmdH (!Se(‘ iiiidiu Auihcul- 
TiMivL lOiHii’ATioN ) Tile ipsuUh of fmcli in- 
Hliuclidii hiivu been to awrikmi n new iiiteresL 
in the nil id Heluiol, ainl tins has, in turn, 
opened the wuy^ fui nther needed iinnrovc- 
ineiiln I'leoiiomie eonditimiH have Iielped 
gieivUy iu Hu* lulniducUon of ngviruUuvai 
iiislnielioii, but lids alone is only u small jiart 
of Ihe iieed(‘il i luuige Nutuillintuiubiig many 
advaiiceii here and llieie, i( may still lie sinrl 
Hial the movemcnl foi Lim rem giiiii/alinii of 
the eleiiieiilai V hi’lionl eoui.se ami Llin introduce 
Lifiii, 111 addiUon, of iiislriKdioii in iiuiimal 
Irruning and limi^^ehcdd arts, luis as ye[ Imidly 
been begun. Other alteniiilH to hulvo tlio 
rnial hcIiooI proldeiiiH have been luiule in Llio 
diiecLioii of au iniproseiueiit (»f ihu Hidiool 
triHlee Annual ineeUngs of all luifileeH in 
a con Illy, nr of lemeseiilalives of eaeli bonrtl 
of IriiKlees, have neen pi'ovided foi locenlly 
by a nuiiilun' of stiL((*H. ’'riiosi^ riHenditig are 
paid then evpeines, and iiNUully n .siiiall per 
divm, and n.L the im*c*tnigH ijiieslioiis of (iuanro 
and sehoul nmiiageiiicid are cuiisidenul, and 
Hie dulies^ powois, and funetinn.s of Lriistee.s 
me eMpltuiuMl to Hiem 'I'lio phm, ^\lu\o 
pohsessuig mciil, will do lint little Lownid 
reiichiiig or I'eiiiedyiiig rundainenlnl coiidi- 
liiiUH, (ov tiuHti'eft ekiiufie fanter tlu\u Lliey can 
be oilueiiled by siieli a ]) 1 [lii 

While all of these oxpedieiitu hiuo iiueii good 
in thomHfdv(‘H, llu'y hav(* not l•(‘ludu‘(l the root 
of tiu! Ill alter, and the general re, suit lins been 
that jirogress in tho ininroveineiib of Llie rinal 
Acluiol bus not been inude as fan I as comlitioiiB 
have changed Onr rural Heliools, while un^ 
doiibtedly beUer Hmn they weic a gciicralion 
ago, lire probably still fuiLher behind the level 
of good city rcIiooIh than they were when 
tlin ngiLatioii for then imp rove luciit began 
III any canc, they are much pooler and iniich 
less cifccLivo than they ought Lo bo This ia 
unncceHsary, for under proper coiulitiona as 
good aelioolfl can bo piovidcd ni tho countiy 
as in tlie cities and tinvus 

Almost all at temp Is to improve rural fichoola 
aro liimtud by ceilaiu fuiidniuontal defouta 
ill pi CSC lit rural school oiganization and man^ 
ageinoiiL, and until tlmao can bo removud no 
VLuy /imdaniciiLal iiii])i ovomoiit of rural school 
cuiuliUouH iH possible» IlGiuc<lial tucuaurca 
may bo apphod, but ruiiilnmoiilal changes will 
not be niado. Thc.sn fundauicntal defcicLs cIabb 
thoin.Hclvos iiiidoi tbo lieadiuga of (i) lack of 
inunoyi ( 2 ) defcietivo organization and control, 
and (3) lack of fulcKUiuto fjupor vision. It ia 
bocawflo flo fow of Llio attempted loforuiB Imvo 
touched thoflo underlying fiictorH that ao little 
fuiHlamcntal progress has buen made. 
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Maintenance of Rural Schools — An nhgo- 
liito prercquiaito to nny fundamontal improve- 
ment m wnal cdueatiDii is the provision of 
adequate fiiiftiicml support. Merely to pass 
Jaws peimitting school distiicts to Lax tlioiii- 
fiolveg at a Jiiglici' rate will not solve this prob- 
lem, Iiimtuiy Miral communities the rate of 
ta'c for schools is already too high, and much 
more bliaii ig paid by cities ancl towns for 
vastly superior educational advtiutagca. Still 
fui’Llicr, tho need for iiclditional taxation to 
provide better educational advantages is not 
only nob apnaiont to moat rural (sommimilics, 
but the tendeucica of such to thrift, economy, 
and close bai gaining aio not conducive to 
increased libciality m inabtcra of public 
taxation. The remedy must be in the aban- 
donment, in largo pait, of tlic idea that schools 
must be supported wJiolly or chiefly by atiicLly 
local taxation (see Taxation fon Education), 
and, in addition, in tho auliatibutiou of bettei 
motliocls of apportioning both state and county 
scliool funds, (See Api'Ohtjonment ov 
ScHoon Funds ) Sixt^-^ years ago tho ques- 
tion of public education at public expense 
was fought out 111 this country, and it was 
decided that the wealth of tho state should 
educate tho cJiilclrcn of the state, Since then 
conditions havo changed so completely that 
to-day there is the groat c.st need in moat of 
oui states foi a rccoiisulcjation of tho whole 
question, with a view in piovklmg plans of 
taxation and apporUoiiment which si mil hoitci 
equalize both tlie lull dona and tho advantage a 
oC cducaliou Adequate fmaiice lies nt Lliu 
basis oi aii.v nmihcd iinprovcineiit of our rural 
sclioola. Thcie must be a doubling of avail- 
able funds if any thing like salijifaeLoiy re- 
sults are to bo obtained Pent of this mcrcado 
must be obtainod by increased taxation, part 
by eh ringed in tho inGLIiod.s of appoitioniiig 
fiiiuls, and part by n leorgaiii/ation and recoii- 
btiucliou of rural education itself 

Control of Rural Schools — This rcoi gani sta- 
tion and lecons true lion of lural ccUicalion la 
needed chiefly along tho lines of management 
and control The (lialricb school ays tern, 
which once doubtless rendered a valuablo 
service, is to-day outgiowii and should l>o 
abandoned as soon as possiblo for a aystom 
of school orgniiizntioii and cuiitiol better 
adapted to inodoin needs and problems. The 
district system of acliool organization and con- 
lvo\ has been condcmitiid gencrnlly by school 
oflicialH for forty yeanSj and tho chief reason 
foi its oxlcnblve retention is that the people 
in many states havo nevci known any other 
system, and are wholly unaware how much 
better schools they might have undci' a better 
system of scliool orgaiiization and control 
(I'^or a detailed at atom cut of the evolution and 
pro, sent bhortcominga of the district system, sco 
District System, Distbict Meeting; District 
UoAiiDS OF Trustees ) There is no educa- 
tional OY buaiuoaa YBaaon [or the large number 


of school officials and the small units of organi- 
zation made necessary undci the district ays- 
Lom The system is expensive, iaclficient, 
and unprogiessive, the schools created under 
it are but little related to one another or to 
the educational needs of a countiy; and prog- 
ICS 9 under the systoin is painfully alow. In- 
Btcflcl of providing good educational advan- 
tages foi all, ancl then leading in unbroken 
acquence to a, high school education for all, 
bile (listiict cyatem usually does nothing of the 
kind By an oducalional rcorgniiization of 
the school sy.stcm of any county wlicic the 
district ayatem prevails, it would be possible 
to provide a good and closely integrated 
acliool system, at no matGiially greater cost, 
and with the use of fewer but better tcaclicra 
than aro at present employed. 

EfToits have been mode to sccuro such reor- 
ganization in n number of states, by laws per- 
ttutUng of the cou? 5 QlkliLtLon of scattered siuall 
schools into n single ccntial school, with the 
provision of transportation for tlio pupils 
(^cc Consolidation of Schools ) Wherever 
the population is dense enough to permit of 
consolidation, and where oitlicr the fovees of 
conservatism aic so weak or the system of 
school organizaticii is so centralized as to 
make it possible to inaiigiiiate the plan, siib- 
staiitinl educational progress hna been made. 
The plan is, liowcver, diflicult to inaugurate for 
Ihe icasou that it must he iuUifttcd and carvicd 
through by the votes of the residcrLla of tho 
rill a I disli'iets tlicmselvcs. This involves the 
QVQi coming of all of the forces of tradition 
niid consol vatis in, and tho sbroiiccr the dis- 
trict system of control, the less likely tliat con- 
solidation will be inaugurated Being devoid of 
niiy central ovei'sigjit and cojitiol, too ninny 
iimvisc unions aic likely to be formed, bccauso 
they arc Loo small, pooily niTaiigcd, or wiLhoiib 
I elation to any comnielicnsivc plan for tho re- 
orgiuuzaliou of rural cducaliou Much belter 
results would be secured, in many eases, if the 
comity r nth or than the district were made the 
unit for action, and a comp i die nsivo plan, 
worked out for the county as a whole, were first 
adopted as a guide to action In states which 
use the township aa tlio unit, and where con- 
aohdatioii take.s place by townships, these 
ditfieiilties aic much less likely to occur, but 
even here a county plan possesses many ad- 
vantages (See County System of Ad^iin- 
ibtrvi'ion; County Do Anna of Education.) 
It is possible, by the adoption of a wcll- 
Llio light- out plan of action and with county 
overflight, so to leorgaiiize the cducalional 
resources of nny county as to secure maximum 
cducationnl 01X001.1 venesa nb a minimum cost, 
and to provide country people with praoticnlly 
as gootl oclucationttl advnntagcs us arc pos- 
sessed b3^ city people It would mean the 
making over of our mial schools by incorporat- 
ing into their curiicula the special advantages 
now enjoyed almost alone by the citleB, nnd 
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into 111 Cl r organization and management the 
heat city ndniuiiatrativc cxpnnciUT. 

The plan, in ita baro cafscnUrila, nicnnH tlio 
grouping of tho Hclioola of a coiiiiLy into from 
ten iQ tw<‘uty fti'cns^ ai luiitH, at <'ach of wluck 
n central oi niiiou arliool la jirovideil Jly 
'incanq of tY'an?)poTlaUon ti\q cluUlrcn arc 
l)roiight nach day to lliia continl adiool, and 
re til mod bo mo oacli iiigbt AM of tiic onr- 
room dialrict aclioola nvo abiiiulonod, and I ho 
pi'oiiorty sold With llioao flclioola would also 
go tho army of ilistjiiit sc bool IniHtoo.s At the 
coiicnjitraliiig jioiiila good aolionls ai'o oroetod. 
planned with rofciciioo Lo future growl li and 
ncoda Por on oh central achool anppliiiiling 
ftoju hvft lo a dozen dislvicl aclioolSj acoiuibuR 
to tho density of population, ii miiall lioaid 
of education is clocked. A siipcrviMiig prin- 
ci])nl and a corps of Lraelicis la in charge of 
cadi Boliool In cadi central Bchool llic bc^ 
glnningsof liigJi school work aio oJTi’ied, na well 
as inetiuction in agiiciiltuio, manual tinining, 
and the household arts. C!citalii of thrse cen- 
tial Bclioois. strategically located, piovidc full 
high school instiucUon. Special BupevvisoiH 
and inatructois, oinployod by tlio cnunly 
school anthoiitics, go from Bcbool to Hiiboofj 
giving instruction in tho Bpecinl aiihjeclu 
Ry a little forethought the coiilral scbuols can 
be made contors for the coniimiiiity life of tho 
area served. Tho cdiicalional icsoiiiees of a 
county aro tluis mnralialrd in the most rffcc- 
live inaiinor, and tho Hliuggling, isolalcd, and 
uiisaLisfaGlnry lilllo lural ficUool, with Us 
rural school piobloin, fliaapponrs from view. 

Rural School Supervision. — The lark of 
doso, adcc|Uiilo, mid professional mipoi vision 
for oni ruinl schools is a inallcr c)f common 
com])laiiiL, The supeivmou which cvisls to- 
day, cveopt ill Alassadiusclls and in a few 
favored towii.ships clgcwhcic and in some of 
the county-system (q.v) states of the iSoiith, 
oxista Ttmdi moro la name Chau in fact, Tho 
Cl ties, ^ with their siipei In ten dents, special 
BUpervisoi'B, and supeivisinB piincipals, look 
aftci the instruoUon with acme and a thorough- 
lie, S3 nlinosb unknown in rural schools. SULo 
laws generally require county siiponiitondGnta 
to vi‘3ib each school in the counL^’^ at least once 
cacii year, but tins is visitation, and not 
flupcrvision The peculiar iintmc of Iho 
county aimcrmtciident'fl office, the political 
basis of selection gcnarally employed, and Ilia 
many duliea — clerical, financial, rttatiBUcal, 
legal, and jKjliticnl — leave him little liino 
for real BiiperYi.‘5ion, and the miiiibcr of neat- 
Iciod Bcliools lio has under his ovcisight 
makes any real su))C]' vision iinjiossiblo. Yot 
tho doinaiul for close, adoqualo, and profea- 
Bioiinl fJiipervisioii for our ruial schools cannot 
ho rcsi.sted much longiM’, (See iSuPWtuN- 
TUNDU.VT or Schools, County ) 

AllcmpU to solve the problem of provuUug 
ndocjuatc and iirofessional supervision for tlio 
ruYivl Bchoola have been made along a number 


of liiiea. The county 8U])enntc!ndrnt‘j them- 
Bclves have long desired lo secure tho appoiut- 
rncnl of^ depulie.s, l)ut with little success. 
TJie continued cnnijiluints as to needed clcncai 
aiul profofisiruial ussistuiiee mid the low bkU 
arms give ahiiudnnt evidence ijint tlio offico 
of rouuLy' HUjieimteinlenl hi\H not ns yet com- 
111 ended itself very strongly lo the people 
becanne of Ms prufeshunml sViU. Alloni])LH 
have also breii iinulo to seeuie supervision by 
laws iieriiiilling group.^ of districts, or the 
schools of ji township, Lo unite lo ein[)ioy a 
Hiipei'vifling piineipal AfaHHaeliusetts, w'lth 
its town sy.sLern ami eninpiilsoiy legislation, 
hfis provided good supervision," aiul stands 
niu(|ue aiuoiig tlw atiiteH New JeiBcy and 
Ohio have iiiuile some coininemlablu headway 
m .sDonnng rnvnl Hnjmr vision under the town- 
ship system (q v) In some of the Rou thorn 
fllatoq good fluiiervisoi'y coiuli Lions have been 
secuicd under llie enmity system of orgnuiza- 
lioa. (Roe County ov AniiiNisTnA- 

tion; County IWjmids ok KuircvTiON, and 
tlic state school sysLenis of FiiOUiDA; Louis- 
iana; Maiiyland.) Ill the di«tnct-sys.tcni 
a tales, however, voluiilnry unioJis for auper- 
V1810U are nlniost unknown Umleil nclion 
by di.Htriet school autlioiilieH is next to iin- 
1109.111)10, and little can be expected along lliis 
line The coiisei valisni, jeiiloiiHies, lack of 
insight, and liiek of inipulHes to unifird action 
art) too strong Lo he oveieoiue M'lthoiil some 
central coiiipelliiig niilhorily, or some cciiLrnl 
initiative with ii definite plan for ivctiou, which 
must he accejited or rejeeled, as in ^Jiimeanta 
(qu), Uulc can be cxpeeleil n\ a gcncvation 
Lo conic. 

Tho sola Li on of the problem of providinB 
adocMiatc nnd piofes.Hional suiiervisioii for the 
luial schools, Jiiul tlic Hinnfi village nnd town 
schools AH well, lies in part in the saino direc- 
tion as that 01 the iinpioveinout of lliti lurnl 
schools tliomaclvos. vw.. in iiiaklnp the county 
rather than tho district tho limb, mid in a 
tKoroMgh leoiRanl'Aation of rlucvl cducatioTV 
With tho ilivoicc'of llic office of county sup cr- 
intendenb from polities (seo Ruveuintendent 
op Schools, County) nnd with tJic ad oj) lion 
of a ratio Hal nnd elTcctivo BysLcin of county 
school ndimnistiation (sec County Boauds 
OP Education; County Sciioon ADMiNia- 
thation) it is pos'iihlc to provide a sufTiciciifc 
profoBsional .super vising staff to fluperviso 
adequsitoly and elTectivcly all of tlie tuial 
schools of a c minty. T)ic more nearly the city 
plan of oignniijation is crqncd by tbe countiea, 
the more cITtfcLivc will the BuporviHion become. 
In counties where tho IowuhVij) iiuiL prevails, 
or in coniitie.s where a comprclionHive plan 
for the reorgainzatioii of a comity's cdiicatioiml 
system is first adopted, tho supervielng prin- 
cipal of tho township nr ceiitial fiehoola may 
lake, LUc place, in large pait, of the deputy 
county sHpci'iiitonclcnts Each superviaes hia 
o^Yn wnioii or central or township Bchool, and 
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aoopci’fttca with the county aupcrmtcndcnt to 
secmc ft proper integration mid cori’clftlion 
of the educational forces of the county. 

So ffti fts poaaible, the super viaory force 
should identify thcinadvca with the needa and 
in teres la of the ptirta of the county which they 
nre to super viacj and rendor whatever assist- 
an CO is possible in molding community senti- 
ment with refcienCQ to education. In emor- 
aencica it ought to ho posaiblo for a Buperviaor 
t^o spend clays at a time at a schooL It should 
be hia pai'ticiilai buaincsa to try to make good 
tcaolicifl out of tho material at hand, to single 
out bright and promising teaclieia and en- 
courage them to go for further study; to 
giiiclc tJie schools m organization and manage- 
ment; to hold teachers' itiectingg for tho dis- 
cussion of purposes, methods, and icsiilta; and 
to strive to develop the cdncalional system 
of Ins comity as fast as tho people can afford 
and ns IS consistent witli sound education 

Tho county supervisory system is weak in 
almost every Northoni and Western at ate, ho- 
caiisc of the political nature of the oHicc, 
because of the lack of adequate and professional 
assistance, and, in many of the states, bccaiiao 
of tho fltiength of the old district ayatem, with 
its jealousies and lack of insight into educa- 
tional needs With the county, or even tlio 
township, as tho educational unit instead of 
tlic diatricL tho way is open for elToctivc legia- 
lalion, and good supcrviaioii for tho rural 
schools, as well ns for city schools, is attahi- 
nblc Compareil with countries such aa Finnco 
or Germany, where ruinl school siipoiviaioii 
is a highly profobsional pioco of woik, we hove 
little to sliow. In both Fiance and Germany 
the position is given only to those who have 
had careful profcaaional training, who have 
served a good appreuticcahip, and who have 
won their positions on ex nini nation. Appoint- 
ments nre then made only on the bnsia of 
ability to do the woik; there ia no change, 
except promotion, so Jong as satisfactory 
service is rendciccl; and tlio supervision 
close, personal, nnd oiTcctivc F, P. C-. 

See also AonicunTunAL Education, ecction 
on Agncnllure in the Lowei Schools 
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RUSH, BENJAMIN (1746-1S13). — 
Foundci of Dickinson College; was graduated 
from Princeton in 1700 and subsoquently 
studied medicine at the University of Edin- 
burgh, He was professor in the Philadelphia 
Mcdiciil College; surgeon in the navy dining 
tho Rcvolutionaiy War; one of the signeis of 
the D eel ai ft Li on of Independence; active in 
the establishment of the common sehool sys- 
tem of Pennaylvania, and the acknowledged 
founder of Dickinson College (17S3) Ills 
publications include: Essays on the Mode of 
Education proper to a Repuhlic (1780), Char- 
ily Schoola (1796), ilforol and Philosophical 
Essays (1798), Viseases of the Mind (1613), 
and many works on medical nnd othei scien- 
tific aubjccta, W. S. M 

RUSKIH, JOHN (1819-1900) —Toward 
tho close of his life, and mcreasingly since, 
characterized as teacher nnd prophet.” One 
of the greatest masters of English prose. Ills 
whole work waa educational, cithci as iutei- 
preter of fti'b or aa social reformer He also 
wrote much on vaiioiia aspects of educational 
theory and practice, full of liiminoua and pio- 
ductive ideas For twelve years he was Pio- 
fcasor of Fine Art at Ovfoicl; also for years 
a guide and instiuctor in the Woikingmcn's 
College in London, an indefatigable Icctuior 
on educational topic, s beforo school, college, 
and public audiences j a Bohool trustee, nnu 
in vanous ways eager in thia field, in which he 
was n pioneer nnd in which liis teaching Ims 
been most fruitful 

Ruakin'a own education was iriegulai , But, 
beginniuff nt the age of three he made many 
tours witli Ilia parents through England, Scot- 
Wales, and tho Continent; to J’aiis, 


land, 

Diiiflsels, Waterloo, at six, down the Rhino, 
Sivitzorland^ Italy, twice beforo he entered 
Oxford: visiting castles, cathccliala, ait gal- 
loriea (*' the real cause of the bias of my aflei 
life . . my father had a rare love for pic- 

tures observing tlio lakes and mounimnS, 
dovclopiag that love for nature and for art, 
which, as Dosftnquet hqs said in his IlistoiU 
of /HslheiiCf enabled Ruskin to give tlic mind 
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of ninn a new organ for the appreciation of 
beauty 

From 1843 (Vol. 1 of The Modc^h Vainlers) 
to 1800 Uudkiii wns nn hilorproter of art and 
of Ua relaLloii to life, from 1800 to tlio end 
ho wna a social reformer as well, oi, inderil, 
tliicfly. Ill IHOO appeared Vol V. of 77ie 
Modern Painters; also, in the Maga- 

zine, four caanys on political economy, later 
known na Vn to this Lusif in whioli an apiienl 
waa inado for a new ancial ordei baaed upon 
social jiiBliGC and a rccugniUon of Dio biolhor- 
hood of man — an nfipenl _ i ejected by Lhe 
England of Lliab day with biLlor flcorn 7'liifl 
year, 1800, wna tJic bcgi lining of ‘'the days of 
reprobation/’ tiio days when Lhc hilhciLn 
acceptable inteipictcr of dolighlful art, lec- 
ognized na havJiiR " atlained tlie piourl pOHi- 
tioji of one of the greatest of all wiitcrs, living 
or dead, on the siibjcoL of ait/^ wus aHsniled 
with violent rcpiohalion ns a lierotic and intci- 
loper, — though aliorlly aftei Inn death at llin 
bogJiiiiiiig of the now century Uie Urgiiia 
Professor of Pulilical Economy in the tfiii- 
vcrSity of Oxfoid could say, "The polilienL 
economy of to-day is the political economy of 
John fluskin, and not the polihenl economy of 
John Lirighb or of John iStnait ^liH " 

That tlio art criliu should giyc tlioiiglU to 
the ])D,ssibihty of social jusLuns and lo Iho 
refni’iii of odneation was not so niueJi a cliango 
as a (Icvciopineiit The grim at least of lim 
la Lai Rooial <loclriiic was coiituiiied in hiH 
early art criliciHiii In an early volume of 
The, MadcuL Paudm lUinkui had tleclau'd, 

" IlLiniaiiity iH at oiiee the Nlumliuil and Lho 
cud of ait" 111 The Seven Lam\ni of Air/u- 
Iccliirc (IR 10) lio wrote, "Tlie ngliL qiiesLioii to 
a«k I'eapecUuK all ornanieiiL ia dimply llusj 
' Wa.s it done with enjoyiueiit — wns the caiver 
happy while he waii about iC?’" Tlie, clmploi’ 
Dll the Nntiiio of the Clothio ill The ,S7rtNc,'j of 
Venice (1853) is n.u cxpoHltioii of the veliiLion 
between art and the life of the woikman 
Gothic (wclutecUu'C by iU irregidunty pei- 
mits the workman to cxpiess lhe thniight, not 
of au avclutcci, hut of hnuflclf, and l\c ran 
thcmfoie liiid joy m his woik. By 18,57 (The 
Political Ecunmiiy of vlvO, howeVev, lUiskin 
had conin to the Ronowful conviction that, 
Dll a c count of the degradation of tlm uperiitivo 
into a inaeluiie in factory nrofliiction, no art 
(and indeed no noble life) win* possible in 
England under tlio oxlHling social niul iiidus- 
tnni ay atom, anil by i860 ho wna couaidennK, 
AS may be aeon lU the cl cj sing pages of The 
Modern Pfunlcrs, how fur be uiuld with any 
inward HatisfacLiim pnisiio Llie cultivation of 
the heaiilifid iii art without liraL eiuleavor- 
ing lo icnluu tlio good and beautiful in tho 
woiUl of HOPial and political life" (('nok. 
Life of John ItusKm 1011) It was inovi- 
lablc Umt LIuh luterjiraier of art should bcconiQ 
a social lefovmcr, JTia progress wna accelei- 
Atcri by tho inlluonco of Thom A a Carlyle, 
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who was to the end his mentor and rovored 
master. 

Iluskin's diflciissions nf educational tlieory 
and practicD are everywhere in hi'^ works — 
a paragraiili oi two only, it may be, or many 
paragraphs, ^ good index to for ox- 
aijiple, cuntnins about two hnudrrd riTorniccs lo 
distinctively cduralionnl lopicN. Vol.XXXlX, 
i.c tho iiulc'c volujao, of tlio new library 
edition (Oeorgo Allen and Co., London, 11)12), m 
invalunhlo to one who wmlies Lo know llioioiigli- 
ly the dcinils of UuhIcui'h odueatinJial ieaeliiiig, 
But Jus cdiicatioiiiil douLriiie enn in no wise 
bo uiidei stood exeejijt iii (joiineulion wiDi tho 
social and ecouoiiiic floclrinrs to which ho 
had by IWII) definitely coiiiiniltrd hi in self, 
for tho subject inaLler of oduratioii and Ha 
methods arc dcLeriiiined by Llic goal or end in 
view 

AVhnt, then, is to lluskiii ilio <Jurl in view? 
Certainly' nob ii preparation foi oi an aid to 
fluccesH III life, n'l ordinanlv understood-- not 
ab all ediieation for the sake of " geLtiiig on " 
ill Lhe world. This low ideal, flays ItUskin, 
poifloiis cdiieallon at its hduree. Better no 
crhjcatioii at all Llinii oiio with tliiH false and 
viHoufl goni Tim mill should not bo Lo givo 
some Irihoi'ing men tho clmiico of bcconiing 
masters of oLliei Inboiing iiiep, to iielp Llic 
fow at the (SNpeiisn of the many Iliiskin 
wan now, it ivill lie roiiieiiibciod, ntlnekiiig 
(siiecessfiilly) the riiiuluijKMiliil^ coiicoptiona 
of the AfarichoHLer hcIiooI of imULical econouiy, 
upon wliioli wuiH liiiKed Lhe (at llint Limo) 
pievallUift lu’uttil^ iuhuuuuii UduLel^ cu.uii\icti- 
live sy.sleiii III Pors lie Bjieaks of " tlio 
deliherate liliiHpheiuy " of Adam Sinilli's, 

" Thou shalt liaLo the Lord thy C5o<l, (Inmn 
Ills laws, luid eavvt lUy neigUhov'H goo<la " 
But the queHlicPi for a iialioii, says Uuskiii, Is 
not luiw iiuu'h lahur it employ h, but how much 
life It piodiices, Tlieie ih no weaUii hut life. 
That count I y is the lUdiest which «<lu^^•^hca 
tho groaLesfc luimber of noble nnd happy hiiinau 
heiugH. Siiuic lUeve is no wealth hut life, 
tlio maiiiifaetuie of snuls of good finality 
fihuuUl hii llnglaiul's gicat concern, in hrt 
iiulUHti'ial nclivities even, and in her schools 
aa a matter of course. TbiH is the keynote 
of lliiskin'H cdiicalionul doclnno — Llic inaii- 
ufacUire of souls of a good cpinlily is Lhe eutl 
in view 

Education is then an ell li cal procci^s mainly, 
not ail iiiiellectuul JbijulH niiist ho laugnt 
habiU of goiulenoss aiul eoiiHesy and honesly 
Tiic best iiieanH is Lo lea eh Lhein to do homc- 
Lhiiig, lo set Ihoin lo useful work (Lins IreaLed 
of largely — for giown pcopln also), hcL Lhe 
gills lo cook and si^w, Lho boys lo ]d owing unu 
carpe liter work, SehooLs should be in open 
iilaeea with abmidaiit iiii and bgld, with 
beautiful suirouiulingH and beaiiLifiil loonis, 
with iiorLrailfl of noble men on tlm walls, with 
gaidons, playgrounds, ami cuUivablo lands 
mound, with worksliops, and a cliildrcn'a 
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library, where the chilrlinii, if they care lo do 
80 , may Icani to read, each helping the other 
without troubling their master (thia InaL in- 
teiiclcd for tliosc who held that the Lhiec R'g 
oonfltituted tJic education piopcily fuimshccl 
by the state). The schools should teach habits 
of worship We live by ndimratioii, liope, 
unci loA'c Thero is consideration of the 
eiTcot of beautiful nature on charactci, of tho 
outdoor clnsai'ooin, of music and dancing, as fai 
more imp 01 taut than the three R's Above 
all, tho pwpil nniat be nulucccl to work for 
woik’a sake, not to surpass liis fellows: let 
nothino ho done tlirough strife or vainglory, 
nor as n concession to the madness of the 
prey ailing ciam and cxaimnaUou syatem -svitU 
its inevitable clannige to licalth and cliaractor. 
Ill education theic iihould bo no selfish emula- 
tion, no self-seeking, no priJios gained by 
competitive GxaminaUQUS, md especially no 

payment by results j in ahoi’t, almost 
nothing flhoulcl be done in the schools which 
at that time was done, but most of which ia 
now done no more. 

Thom as Cailylc wrote to Jiis brother Dr. 
John Carlyle, Feb 24, 1872, "I am reading 
lliiskiii's books in the evenings, . . I find a 

leal spiritual Gomfoi t in tho noble fiie, wrath, 
and inexorability with which he smites upon 
all base things and widespread public (Iclu- 
Hions; and iusisla lolentlossly on liaving tho 
ideal aimed at cveiywlioic.'' irappily, the 
ideal aimed at by lluskin hns in many icspects 
been icalizctl. On his eightieth biitliday an 
addiess wn'i sent him signed by many of tho 
names known in the TCngliHh-spoakiiig woild, 
” Tear by year, in ever widening extent, bheie 
is an increasing trust in your leaching, an in- 
cicuaiiig desbc to lealuc the noble ideals you 
linvo set bofoie mankind in words which we 
feel have brought nearer to o\ir hearts tho 
kiiigdoin of God upon earth. “ Ilia biog- 
raplici, Collingwoocl, wiotc in 1893, "His 
works have not been popiilari:?D(l abroad by 
tmnalalions But lus latcat biogvaphev, E. 
T Cook, writes in 1011: "Since the days 
when ho lai(L do}Srn his pen, he hns ceased to 
bo only an English authoi and hns become n 
WQild author. Many of lus books have beeu 
traiialatcd into French, ^ German. Italian, 
Spanisli, Swedi.sh, Hungarian (Ins) wiit- 
mgs have been the subject also of essays oi 
treat uses in Belgium , in Ilollnnd, in Denmark, 
ill iSwiUcvland " R J. 

HelDrencDS — 

Tho one iruhspensaljla work Is Hie Index volumo, 
Vnl XXXIX, or tho um Library cililion, London, 
1012 

DnoiriiRn, C. John iliuAfa 7«iifl acii? WerL (Social 
R^fonmr, Profeaaur, Prophet), (Jenn, 1007 ) 
CmoviuiJ.ciN, ANi>nb La Pensdo dc liusKiii. (Pan a, 
1000 ) 

CoLLiNoWOOn, W Ci The Ayt Teachin(/ of John 
(London, lilOl.) 

Tho Lt/s of John RusKin (IlogLon. 1804 ) 

CoQK, K T The Life of liu^kni, (Loiidou and New 
York, 1011 ) 


FBcnTiRiAiBii, S S. Z7hcr die Bedeuiung /fir 

doB Leben ujid die Erziehunn in Enniatid (Jtna, 
1898 ) 

lion BON, J A. John Ruskin, (Social Reformer, (Bos- 
ton. 1890) 

JoHiT, \Vm /2usAm afi Education. (London, 1BD4 ) 
NADLisn, M, E. John Iliiakin, m OuUinca of Educa- 
lion CouneB iJt Jl/rtiicflcs/cr Vmtersiti/, pp. 103- 
107 (hfnncLicatcr, 1911.) 

Bikbiiannb, Tl DE LA, flad Pie iJdiflfoa of 

Beauty (Loiuloii, 1600 ) 

RUSSELL, LORD JOHN (1792-1878).^ 
Rnglish. sLatcanmn, boin at Wcstminshoi. 
Owing to dolicato health ho received the gi eater 

I iart of his early ccliicntion piivatoly, nlthough 
10 did attend WeatininatcT School for one year 
(1S03-1604) After a year of travel ho entered 
Edinburgh Uiuvonsity in 1809 and remained 
three yeans. In 1813, while still under age, 
ho wa.s elected member of Pnrl lament for 
Tavistock in the Whig interest and coutmued 
in politics until witliiu a few yoara of his death. 
From the first ho was ac Lively idoiUificd with 
nil inovcinonla in the direction of democratic 
reform — llio bcttei contial of elections, the 
abolition of loligioiia disabilities, improved 
poor laws, reduction of capital punishment, 
and parliamentary reform Ii\ 1831 he inovca 
for tho first roacling of the Rcfoiin Bill By 
1834 he was iccognized ns the leadoi of tho 
Whig party. In 1838 ho was responsible for 
ft bill to establish ft Committee of tho Privy 
Council Lo deal with education, involving the 
distiibution of tho grant of £30,000 niicl gov- 
emmont inspection of schools, — thus in- 
Iroducing for the first time the idea of state 
contiol of education based on a state grant. 
In n speech on tho Oovornment Plan for Pro- 
moting Niilionnl Education (Juno 30. 1830) 
lie dcclaicd hunsolf opposed to the claim of 
the Established Church to liavo solo control 
of state funds for education, but at tho saino 
time did not think it was poasiblo to super- 
sede the work of voluiitaiy agencies. (lie 
was himsoK a momber of tho British and 
Fmoign ScUocsl Society). IIo Bcveicly culi- 
oized the pie vailing system of education as 
" ft cor bain degico of instruction which enables 
tho pupils to read and to write find to cypher, 
hut lb doeSi not affect the hearts and the ininda 
of tlio people iii.sli’UCtod " Tlio business of 
education is "to give such instruction ns will 
excite tho iiitoliigcnco of children, laiso their 
curiosity, teach them tho meaning of words, 
and iinplant in their hearts thoao doctrines 
which arc to bo their guide through life " 
Ho drew attention to now methods of educa- 
tion which do not burdon the memory and 
lender learning irksome and diHagrocablo but 
awoken iiiLclligcnco. " Tho only poimanciib 
security of tho country is to be found in the 
general knowlodgo of tho people ns well of 
thoir roligioiifi duties na of their moral obli- 
gations. . A compiomiao had, however, 
to bo mado with tho Uluirch' tho inspectors 
of National schools wore lo be appointed with 
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tlip coiisGTib of tlio biiihnp^ to whom, ns wrll 
as Iho CommiUco of tlio Privy Council, re- 
ports on the echaol were to bo sent Tho 
proposal to croft to an intcrdonominaLioiml 
iionunl flcJiQol vfUA dofented From 18*10 lo 
1851 Lord lUissoU wai Pnino Minister In 
1817, ftt Lord llussnll'H faupRcstion, paid piiiul 
tcaclioia wore iiilroduccd in plnco of unpuid 
monitora and tho trniiiinR colleges wore opened 
Lo tliom, while eovcrimicnl graiUs in addi- 
tion la flalaiy wore given to tianiod Icachers. 
In 1853, ns Prcbulenb of tho Privy Conned, 
Lord lliiHaoll brought in n inoasurf), doomed Lo 
dcreal, to incronso tho numhoi ol inspcclorfl, 
to raiHo the standard of education, nnd lo 
allow local authorities to levy^ a school rnlo, 
whilo parents wore to bo permit tctl to havo a 
voice in tho religious edwcalion of their chil- 
dren. At lliia time, while half the chddrcn 
of school ago in tho coimlry woro locciving 
iiistnicLion, not more than ono eighth wero 
in acliQols aubjoeb to iiispcolion, that ig, main- 
taining flomo fltftiidard of oflicioncy In 1870, 
when Foister's bill wns introduced, Lord 

llusscll, though in favor of almplo Diblo 

reading with flimplo iixplaimtion and opposed 
to wlmt ho regarded ns taxing DissonLom to 
BUppoit Church schools, gave it Ins support. 
In iVome Thoughts on National iSducaiion ho 
dcolaiod liimflolf m favor of a froo Nlntc- 

provided nysbom of oducalion on tho model 

of bliftb of MassacliusoLls, in which lie was 
iiU created- In >So»ic FurUicr Thoughts on 
National Education ho diuw lULoiLioii lo tho 
ncod of measure.^ to sccuio holler uLleiidanco 
and the ictoiitioii of jiiipils iiiUil the ago of 
roiirlcon, and advocftLed iin cni'icliod curiieu- 
luiUj iiinliiding heyoiul Lho three IPs, iiislory, 
geography, Lh<i foiniation. of tastu and mcchiuiH 
cal skdl, and fostering tho desiie to mad Lord 
Russell's service Lo English cdiicatinn can hc.sb 
bo summed up by quoting from a letter written 
to him by Forster m 1870. " As roganls iini- 
versal compulsoiy education, I beliovo wo 
shall soon complete tlio buihliiig. It is hard 
to ace how there would have been a buikling 
to coinpletu, if you had not with great labor 
nnd 111 great difficulty dug tho foundationB 
in 1B30." 

ReferGnccB! — 

Retp, S ^onl John UubbcU (Londoi), lOOQ.) 
IloHSEriii, Lniiii John. /f<?colfcc{ton b amf ^uoaetlwna. 
CLniidon, 1S75 ) 

Walpoi.k, Hill iSl'KNcmi. Lord John ftussell. (Lou- 
tloii, 1001 ) 

RUSSELL. WILLIAM (1708-1874) — 
Teacher and cdiicationnl writer; cduealod in 
tlio schools of iScoLland and at the University 
of Glasgow, llo came lo Ameriija in 1817 lo 
ftccejjL ii posilion in an academy at Savannah, 
Ga After teaching foi a few yrais in tlio 
South, ho accepted n post in the Hopkins 
Gramiiiar iSeliool aL New Ilavoii. IIo was 
later simuUancouHly instructor of olocuLion 
and oratory in the theological seinin lines at 


Andover and Cnmbriclgr. He catabliahcd in 
1826 the American Journal of Education a 
Jirgli-gradc educational rcvicnv. Ekg opting 
tlio sliorl-livcd Acoficmicinn, this was the drab 
noteworthy attempt at educational journalism 
in the Umtod yULcs. (,Sec Jouhnalism 
Euucational ) * 

Mr Husfjcll wna keenly interested in tho 
liigher cducalioii of women and tho organiza- 
tion of tiahiing soliools for teachers. In 1840 
he opened a private normal seiiool at Lanenater 
Maas , along PrsLaloz'isiaii line.s. lie lirouglii 
from England fia iiialnictois in Ida newly or- 
ganized iii.sLitution William J. Whittaker 
a well-known art instructor, nnd nfterwarda 
the priuciiial of tho first normal art echool 
ill the United Slates, and Ilciman Krtlsi, Jr. 
{q.ifX the Pcslalozzinn, Dana P. Colburn 
(q.o >, author of a ftoiics of PcsUlozninn nnth- 
mctic.a, and Sanborn Toiiny (ff.ti,), author of 
books on iintural history, formed the remainder 
of tho tenching staff . Tnoatate noriiKilBchoola 
ill Massaohiiflctts superseded tlio piivatc ca- 
tabliHhuicnts for tho lininnig of tcaclicTS, 
and Ml lluH.soll closed his imlitutum in 1357 
ami devoted hifl closing years to Iqcluro aud 
litcriiiy work, 

Iln wns for many years iiisLituLc lecturer 
in Massacliii.selts and llhodc Islftiid, and took 
ftii acLivn part in tlio early American cduca- 
Lioniil aiHociationfl. lie piibiish(id Bevoral 
niamials for tenchois, a juimlnu' of works on 
elocution and oratory; a aviirfl of sohool 
rnadrrfl, and many papers on tho education 
of women. nniLuiil inslrucLioiiy and othoi 
educational aubjeets s. m 

See JouitNALiHAi, Educational 

lloferoncoB — ■ 

TjAaN'^nn, ITbniiy. /lin en'ean Joirmai o/ Education, 
Vol HI, |)|) 130-H0. 

Moniioe, Wii-i, a. llutarif of tho PcJitahizwi Move- 
ment 111 tho United Staica (.Syrncimo, 1007.) 

RUSSIA, — Population and Government, — 
Public in sLi' lie lion in lUisaia presen La unpar- 
alleled difFiculties by ronsoii of the vast popu- 
lation to bo reached and its varying coiulitions. 
Accoidiiig to^ tho catiiiintca of tho Statialical 
Commission in 1010, the Empire comprised 
103,778, 100 pcoplo nnd mi aiea of 8,330,000 
aquuro niilos (not iuchuling tho inland wators). 
llusHiii III Eulope, with an area Igs.^ than one 
fourth the total, liad moro Lhnii four fiftha 
of the population, viz • 135,859.'! 00, or 08 
iiihahitniits lo a HQUiiro mile. TJio Asialio 
population wim 21, 880,000 distribuLcd over a 
vast region having iiii avorago of four inlini)- 
itants to a square miln. Fiiilaiul, wiiich 
iiiiLil^ vciy I'ucoiiLly WAH trim Led as an allied 
piovinec, luid an ndditionnl pupiilatiou of 
3,030,01)0. The d is Line Li on beLwcou urban and 
rural popidaliniiH is innikod in regard to all 
civil affairs; but Ihoro nro comparalivcly few 
jargo ('ities, only twenty with moro than 100,000 
iiihabilnnta each The ini mouse rural popu- 
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lation, 84 per cent of tho totalj is collected na a 
rule in amall villaECBj and tho community lifo 
forma an imp or Ian fc feature of llio social or- 
ganization. Of tho ontiro population 00. D per 
cent aro adheiciita of the Graok Churcli 
Tho government of Rusaia is ftutocratia 
witli limitfttionfl upon tho authority of tho 
Emperor imposed by tho Duma which, under 
impoiial tleorco of August 0, 1905, wns con- 
flti Luted an oloclivo aasombly with restricted 
legislative rights. ^ Subaoquonfc orders of 
March G, 1900, piovUled that tho Council of 
tho Empiio flhould consist of nii equal nuinbor 
of elected moinbora and meinbora appointed 
by tlio Emperor, and should oxorciao equal 
Icgifllntivo powor with tho Duma, 

The (liviaiona of tho Empiro for local ad- 
minis traiion are govornmonts (78), provinces 
(21) j and ono ciicuil, that of Sukhum in tho 
Caucasus. The chief OKOCutivea of those divi- 
sions and the subdivisions aro notj na a rule, 
directly con corned with educational alTairfl, 
which have a distinct organization. Tho 

f icasant communities oxcrciso a iticasuic of 
ocal Bolf-govoriimont tiiroiigli the villago 
nsaomblica, infrs, and tho aascmbliea of the 
uolosis (cantons). Poland, tlio Daltio prov- 
inces, and Finland long preserved tlioir own 
B.dmuuatraUQnB, but llioy two being rapidly 
nasimilatod into tho Imporial syaLcm. 

Distinctive Characterisllcs — Russia ofTora 
a striking contrast to other nations of Eiiiopo 
not only in. its govornniont but in bho condi- 
tions of its intollocLual dovolopincnL. Tho 
nft Lions of Contml and Western Europe may 
bp studied from the abaiulpomt of a common 
history, ns regards then political and spiiitual 
oiigins, but Russia has ronched its presont 
degree of oivllization by a course peculiar to 
itself, While ill noigliboiiiig nations ihoro has 
been a steady growth in popular liberty and 
tho restriction of imporial power, tho Russian 
pooplo have rcmaiiiod in absolute doponclcnco 
upon an autocratic ruler; at tho aanio time, 
the Chi'jstifiii religion, which in Wesbom Europe 
lias liberalized man's thinking, hns conduced 
in Rusiia to pioua supeiatition. The Mongo- 
lian invasion kept tho country for two con Lillies 
(1221 to 1481) subject to tho barbarians, the 
work 9 f civilization coased, and whon tho in- 
vaders wore finally driven out, they left tho 
stamp of their despotic natiiro upon tho Rus- 
sinn nobles Tlio jgnoranco of the people is 
proved by the fact bhnfc many of tho clergy, 
even, could not to Did or write This was the 
complaint of tho Archbishop Ghonnadi to tho 
Metropolitan, Symon, at the close of the Jif- 
teciitli century. It was iiocoHsary to ordain 
illiLorato candidates who could repeat tho 
Psalter from memory, in ordor that tho chants 
might nob caaao in tho churches nor Cliristians 
die witliouL absolution. 

Educational Foundations — Peter the Great 
became sole ruler of tho Empire in 1589 
and immediately on bored upon vast projects 


for its dovelopnient, His educational plana 
bear a striking likonoss to thoso which Napo- 
leon ktor urged for France. Both eatocinod 
education for its practical uses and provided 
for apocml soliools to train experts for tho 
public works which they projected Tho 
Czar created a naval academy and cnginooring 
and artillery aohoola, drawing tho tcachora 
largely from Great Britain, He also cstab- 
lidicd lower schoolfl known na " cypher or 
arithmetio schools from tho prominonco 
glvon to that branch. Atbondanoo upon these 
schools was obligatory for tho children of 
noble families, all of whom were expected to 
serve tho State in some capacity Tho Clim eh 
had always maintained schools for the clergy, 
and imdor an imperial Older of 1721 those 
diocesan schools rapidly multiplied and drew 
students from tho classes for which tho arith- 
metic or " cypher " schools were intended j the 
latter declined before their more popular rivals 
and disappeared entirely by tho middle of bho 
eighteenth century. 

The Emperor’s purpose to provide an ample 
corps of ti allied exports for tho public service 
wns shown also by hia sending young mon of 
noble birth or of unuaunl promise to study 
in tlio higher institubions of Germany and 
Great Britain, At tho same tiiuo ho omuktod 
the example of Franco and Germany by plans 
for an academy of soioiiccs at St. Petersburg, 
which ho had made lus capital Tho pro] act 
of tho academy was mtoriiipted by his death, 
which occuriod in 1725, but the following year 
tho academy was formally opened by hia 
widow and siiocesaor, Catlicrine, who gavo 
it hbornl cndowmoLit Tho plan of tho iiisti- 
tiibion had boon developed in advice with bho 
eminent scionlista Wolff and Leibnitz, and it 
comprised both an academy or association 
of learned men and a teaching gymnasium. 
Tho latter was organized after German models 
and fltailed with German teachers. Tho 
institution wna greatly in advance of tho ago 
in Russia, tho gymnasium students wero few, 
and the academy long cloponded upon for- 
oigncra for its current activities; bub from the 
Jirst it fulfilled two gient purposes it main- 
tained the idea of iiiLcllocbual standards in 
an indiffcrenti age, and it brought Russia into 
tho culture inovement of Europe The ro- 
ftction against Germ an innuoncea carried 
Elizabeth, tho daughter of Peter tho Great, 
to tho till one, and at tho suggestion of Lomo- 
nosov, called tho father of Russian Uteiatui'e, 
this Empiesa founded the University of Moa- 
cowj L7(iC It comprised faeulties of law, 
medicine, and philosophy, and the attendance 
of stuclonta, poor but promising. _ was en- 
couingcd by government scholar snips. Tho 
purposG of the govcriunonb to bring all educa- 
tion under central control was indicated by 
a ukasQ issued April 29, 1757, two years after 
the founding of tho University, ordcxuig all 
forcigncia desiring to teach m Russia bo sub- 
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niit to oxaniiiialion at llio Anacloniy in St. fcho Emporor at the lioacl of each. The 

PetCTflliiup; ov H.I U\c Uuiv(‘i5iiLy of IMnKcnw. comploLc iihui formulated ui 1801 urovided 

Tlio iiioveniciiL bo Run by Pel nr Lli(» (Irnnt. for a uaiverfliby in on oh districL, The three 
which liinke up the iiitcllocUinl iholaLion «l oxisLiug univoirtiticH, Moscow, Vilna (in Uie 
lluhsici, was completed by the Einpr(‘si Tolish pi’ovinc(’), and Doijmt, and tlic new 
(JaLlieiiiin ir. At the Limo of her areession, univorsilics, two of wliieli, Kluirkov and 
i70:h llm EiiiprcsTWfiiuiuler French inllununeH, Ka^aii, were founded at once, were endowed 
film cnneHnondcil with VolLiuro and Diderot with a liuRo moaaiue of indopciidonco, the 
and absorliiul cducathmid ideas fiom Moii- iiriivorsity nuuimlH, comprisinR piufeasoia oad 
Lfiigiio nml ItouHaeiiu, modilied by the pracli- ussiHtnnt professors, being tlir governing IjodicH. 

cnl tcacliiiig.s of Ilasedow and Locke. 'fJio A strikiiig feature of the plan was tho relation 
oKocl is seen in her phiim ftir a HrUooi systvnv estivbhrthed between the primary and secondary 
as ovLensive as tlin Empire In 1775 a atalute richouls (Rynnuisia), wliieli tORethor eompriflcd 
for Llm '• orgainzalion of tlui pioviiiees " a seven ycnia' course of rtfcudy coiiiplcto m 
provided for Llin fouiKlation of a charity com- itself. 

imtleo in each pi ov nice charged to c.‘*tablisU The Fiemdi invasion of 1812 and the fears 
a ehouls III all tho ei lies and populous pi nees, m excilod by the Niipoleonic warw pioduccd a 
1782 the EinpicHs iiislitiilcd a coinniisnioii to lovulsiou of feeling oven m the ICinperor 
dcvplop a eoiiiplctc Ky.stein of primary schools, hini'iclf In the leaeluni wliicli followed, 
inchidiiig Lhmr orgamzatum, piogiam, and liberal policies weie abandoned, the ministry 
texlboiiks, and also mnniiil schools for tho of imlilic instnicLion was adiiiiiii.sLrutively 
Lrumiiig of Leachois, m 1780 the rneomineiida- combi nod willi the Holy f*» 30 iod (1817), 
Lions of the comniissioii roceiviul iinperiiil ecelesiastical resti ictioiiH jiiLerfeiofl willi scho- 
banehnii In Ibis aebim the Lmpios'i was iasVm fioedom, luul tho uuivirsity ouimuilB 
in flue need by the e\aniplc of AusLriii Upon were snlHudinaLed to the cuiiiloiri of the iliH- 
Iho nd\ieo of Joseph, tho hiiccc‘)‘»or of Mariii tiiols All uRciieies of pnviite instiuotioinvere 
Thenssa,. she had induced JankovieA do Miiicvo, closolj' scrutini/ed, and the Jesuits, wlioso 
who hail Ix^OTi tho ii.ssuciate of Fidlnger in tiui hcliool.s iiad heooiiu' pojnilar with tlui iiohdiLy, 
reform of the schools of Auslria-lliingary, weru haiiished Tlie inli'lb'Ctiial ndYUiice of 
lo come to Uussiu to assist the school com- the higher classes i.s iiulicated by an imdcr- 
misssum, oimaecpumLly the beguuuugs of popu- cuu'fuil of oppuHitum to these vcKtiictioua. 
lai eiluealion Ju the Uinpivo weio iiHsocialed wluoli lesulU'd in couceHsunis to Hpecial 
with the same iiiovcmeiiL in Central Em ope. institutions with lesjieet bo bhe light of entiy 
The I'hnpiCHS ChiLheiinn also esLablislieil an iiiLo the public aei vice. Aiiiong llieso were 
impoiLiuit Hchool for gjils at Hmoliiy iMoiias- the Alexaiulei Lyceum, the I'cilagijgieal Iii- 
toiy, and a " eadet .Hcliool" for ycniiiR men of ulituto of St Petersliurg, the High Hohool 
llir hiRlier classes; both these mHlitulioiis in that city, niid nix Hohool.s of the name typo 
emlioilietl her own idem as to the appropiinle in ntlier eiLies The aiieieiit umvoiaity of 
Irani iiig fni cibher .sex At the aanm Lime .slio Moscow escaped many of the rejnessive iiicas- 
coiiLinued the woik of her piedeeessor by es- ures, as did the iiinveisiLieH of Vilmi anti 

tnblirthing Lcchincal acho-olrt of high grade Dnrual, whicli hi'I ved iioii-UUHHiaii populalioiiH 

The Constructivo Period — llroaiUy speak- ^ Tue i ejiclioimry movement leceived fresh 
ing, Lhi) hisloiy of cdiicaLion m the Enipiio impulse from tho I'hiipeior Niclmlna I, who 
from tho eloso of Caihenno'.s reigii Lo 180J Hiierecded Ins brother Alexuntler in 1826. 
is tho history of a Hbriigglc bebwi'eii twii o|)|ios- Tlie new luler wan lui automat liy temper and 
iiig piinciplos — llio autonomy of imLiLulums convielioii and tid.s iiiUni al disposition waa 
rcMu? autocratic goveiiimmib. Tlii.s struggle iiiteiisiri(‘d by the revohiliou, wliieh broke out 
IS epitomi/cd in the principal iiieasuies pei- soon after his uecessioii His reign was 
tiLiiiiJig Lo the uiiiveisiLies luiil secomlary marked by an oxtoiihion of abHolulo authoiity 
aclmcils during the fir.sb half of tho nineteoiitli in eveiy direoLion and the iiiei casing coin- 
ceiitui V for, with the cvceptitiTi of a few gciinrul plexity of the biirmuieialic bystem The 
legulatioiiR, piiinaiy, or popular, ediiciilion btaluto of December 8, 1828, i elating to 

excited Uttlc attention diiriug this coii'itrne- gymnasia ami primary hchools, iiroke up tho 
live period continuity of their courses of study and 

Alexandci I, who ascended tho throne iii Mini Led the latter to elementary bianchey 
1 80 1, had aenuired libel al ideas from Ins H wins miilod to the liiimblesL classes, the mniiilc- 
Lutuij Jia llai'pc, luul Ids uohemc ol govom- nimnc of Nocial diatiiicLioiiiM and inpierial cikIh 
inenb iiicbided a gmieral system of public was nnuLe a definite j)iii]>o«c of education; 
insLrnetiou In 1802 ho loiilaced the Schooks and tlu; cuineula and iiitmnal affairs of tho 
flmiiudhsUiu by a " ^Imusbry of Populiir gvmiiaHta weie placed under hlate iutipceUou* 
I'hilightciiment," and to Lld.s body tlin control llegulatimis of IS113-18:U provided for Llic 
of j>uldio ediKiiibion, with the exceiitiou of a Hlule supervision of piivulc iiistrucLion^ and 
few iTisbitiitions, was committed, Tho follow- by a HtaUiLo of 1HH5 blio oontrol of llic distnet 
iiig year the couiiLey was orgain<5«d into cduca- ciiratoia over the uiiiveiMtics was extended, 
tioiial dist riots with a curatoi appointed by NotwitlisLandiiig thib rcpresHivc policy, the 
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c/fioiGnoy of accondriry and higher cducalion 
in Russia increased, a reaiilb which la abtnb- 
ubccl to the wisdom and force of Uvaiov, 
who was Minister of Publia Ins true bi on from 
1833 to 18 '19 Of this o flic ml, it la said that 
wliilo “ working in entire accord with the 
general aims of blio Umperov’s policy, lie wna 
yet able by wiso and libcrnl methods of ad- 
miiiiatiation to tcinpci, within corUiii liimta, 
bho rigidity of the bureaiiciabio regime," 

In striking confciast with the aiipprcaaion of 
univQisity life during this ponocl was the 
oubburat of mtellccbual aetivity, which m part 
was literary and national and in part specula- 
tivQ and of foicign origin The latter phnac 
was inspiied largely by young professors who 
had studied in Western institutiona and who 
brought back to Russia transforming influ- 
encca — from France, new social doctrines, from 
Germany, the philoaopliio eonocptiong of Sclicl- 
ling and Ilogcl The University of Moscow 
was the center of the new ideas and the scat 
of the colebratcd controversy between Slavo- 
phils and the advocates of Weatern aulturc. 
It was in vain that the Emperor inci eased tho 
Fcsbiictions upon the universities nnd estab- 
llahcd a censorship oyer the instruction and 
luobures, as well as over the books nnd periodi- 
cals which the universities received; the 
forrnonb of ideas went on outside the univer- 
sities, and the learned world was at variance 
with court and oflicialg, 

Reform Movementa — Tho Emperor 
Nicholas died in 1855 jiisb ab the close of the 
Crimean Wai, which had combined with his 
a tern pohcica bo defer a threatening ciiaia m 
the internal aflnirs of the Empire, Ilia son 
and auooGssor, Alexander II, brought to tho 
solution Of the impciial problems a spirit 
entirely unlike that of his father, and Ida 
carlieab me arcs shoAved full sympathy with 
the social aspirations and intcllcotiiai purposes 
□f tho libel nl movement. Against the oppo- 
sition of the court cirelc he issued tho decree 
for tho liberation of tho serfs, Febrimry 10, 
1801. This radical mcasurt^ Avhicli won for 
him the title of the Czar Liberator,'^ bioke 
up tliQ social order that had prevailed under 
sanebion of laAV for ncaily tliiee cen buries and 
had dc term me cl judicial and administrative 
processes 

The immodiatc effect of tho emancipation 
act was dianstious fioin the economic stand- 
point. A vast body ol people, variously 
cabimatcd from ton million to bAvonty million, 
for tho moat part donsoly ignorant nnd unused 
to civil rights, Avns suddenly added to the illit- 
erate mass of freemen, for it was estimated 
that, at the time, leas than 1 per cent of the 
cntiio population (78,000,000) was under in- 
atruofcioii. The act also seriously nffeoted 
the smaller landed gentry, who Avero deprived 
of their posscaaiona and their sons forced to 
enter the industrial world. It wag necessary, 
therefore, to provide a system of primary edu- 


cation aa extended as the nation, and to in- 
crease the provision and the acljustinenta of 
aecondaiy and higher education. At the same 
time, the problem of uruvcraity ndmimatra- 
tioii demanded attention 

The university statute of 1803 restored 
authority ^ to the uiuvcisity councils nnd, 
tno folloAving ycai, a Boheme for the rcoigan- 
izatiou of the accoiidary schools and a primary 
school law Avoic sanctioned The three meas- 
ures Avhile differing in puiposc nil shoAved n 
decentralizing tendency, bub events soon 
foiccd the Empoi'oi to abandon his purposes. 

At the moment avIicu the spirit of reform was 
at its height ita ardois Averc dampened by tho 
Polish insurrection of 1801, and in the icaction 
Avhich folloAVcd bho first buist of libcrnl enthu- 
siasm, the foiccs of discontent freed Irom old 
restrainta became rampant. In the confusion 
which folio Avc cl, stiicbiit bodica Avero largely 
implicated, nnd the Univcisity of St. Peters- 
burg Avaa temporarily closed by reason of the 
excessive cliaoidcrs A reign of tciror ensued, 
and uiidci the instinct of aelf-prcscvvation tho 
govcinmcnb icsumcd a reproasive policy. In 
1B6G Count Dmitri Tolstoy Avas appointed 
inimstci of public instruction, nnd extiomo 
centralization again destroyed the piinciplo 
of fice activity. This course Avns confirmed 
by tho University Commission, created by tho 
Emperor Alexander in 1874 Finally, folloAV- 
ing the tingle circumstances of the Emperor'a 
death, the abntuto of 1884 deprived the uni- 
vorsitics of the last veafcigc of authoiity The 
district cuiators Avere given full control, 
including the appombment of the university 
reotors, the professors, and the deans of the 
faculties This mcnsuic, adopted on account 
of the alarming spread of rcvolulionary ideas 
among the educated youth of Russia, failed 
to coneeb the evil; it merely repressed the 
intellectual life of the universities Protests 
aiose fiom every sido, and after a decade of 
strife a proviaionary mensuro of 1D05 restored 
the government of the universities to their 
respective councils 

Effect of Changing Policies upon Secondary 
Schools — In the changes fiom liberal to 
repressive policies secondary sohoola passed 
nlteinatcly fiom the control of the district 
Gurators to that of the univcisity councils; 
all the same time the curriculum was tho 
subject of fluccesgive changes of peculiar 
Bigmffeaiicc. By tho statute of 1828, the 
gymnasia (typical secondaiy achools) had been 
made the preparatory stage of the univer- 
sibics, anti in accordance with the advice of 
Ministci Uvarov, all speculative studies Avere 
eliminated fiom their piogiam, being rele- 
gated to the univcrsitica, and Latin nnd Greek 
raised to the central place The revolution 
of 1843, which convulsed 'Western Europo, 
found ardent sympathizers in Russia, especially 
among studoutB, and oonaoc^ucntly claasioal 
Bbudica then fell under suspicion as a fruitful 
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cansfl of (lomocraLic .snUimoiUH, at Lhc cloao 
of hiH ininihlry, Uviuov put hi.s HiKiuiliirr Lu an 
acl, I'cveisiiiR liiH own ixjlicy TIun wim the 
ordiimiiGc of f8f0 iiiulcn wliieli Iluj .soeoiuLiry 
program was or/raniml m thrn; pniallel 
coiir.soa Of llic.se conihcM, oiin alone KTiuiicd 
Lnlin, while (irock waH cjnifiiicd Lii .stiidciilH 
u\leudn\g to Hpeiiiivli/e in pUvlohiKy 'I'Uv*. 
iinpLsrml coininissiou tm Hceondaiy hcIujuLh 
appointed by Alcxrimlrr 11 in ISO!) icsLokmI 
llic olas'iicH to Ihcii foimer place, ns a (loiicctivn 
lo oxce.ssivc) miLteriahHin and Llie fiiglUful 
HpiriL of niliiliHin whieli pniMcsHcd llimiaii 
hLihIcjU«i Ily a law of July, 1H7I, Liu* tii- 
paitite nclienie of Lim gymnasia was abaiuloiu'd, 
find by a 8Ui)plemcnLaiy law, 1872, real 
t,e bools weir created, jionclassiral ficliooh of 
n tlionmghly inodcrn Lyj)c. The latest ie\ isrd 
cinriculinn for Lhc gym nasi a id lobs 835 P«'»' 
cent of Ll\r Lime lo Latin and Greek The 
ical .sohool.s arn whollv' modern In coiuiec- 
lun\ with these, successive munsuies, tho 
Cl lies I ion of Iho classics i't'rufs science was 
cxhaiisLivcly eoiisiilored, witli an einphasi.s 
n])oii iLh political bearings unicpie in the his* 
lory of bhaL coiitioveisy 

Education ojt Women — Thn move me nt for 
the education of yoiing women .stalled liy 
CiUlioiiue II has been uteiidily fosK'wl by llio 
Kovorninent and has bad jiiofmind efTecL 
upon Lbc dcvelDpineiit of the liiphei and pio- 
fessioiial classi's of riocioLy Tlie Kinnejor 
Paul, Hi)i\ and sucoessor of Catherine, placed 
tlio Hclionls for women under tin* piilionugii 
of his wife, tlio hhnpiess Maria I'^eodorovnii, 
and after her death (lS2.*i) they wcio coiu- 
mitlcd to i\ speeial iidininistiiitioii. In 1K70 
the .scluiols wort* elassdied as gyiunnsia, having 
A Hiiven yeai.s’ ooui*)!) without Latin oi (Ireck, 
and progyiiinasia with ii con esc of bhreo or 
more years Ono Dutnome of this puAiaion 
was tho hliURRio for uniyeiMly piivilege^ 
winch in it 8 pi ogress diove Ht;oi'L».s of young 
lliissiaii women to the nnivoi.Hiti(‘s of I’l'anco 
and Switzerland, wliero they hccanic enthused 
with Lhc .spirit of libci'ty and leturniiig Ravo 
now impulse to tlio revoluLionaiy movenionl 
in IliiH.sia, As a means of connteracling thin 
evil, Lhc govonimeuL provided coiiisefi of 
lectiu'cs foi woniDii at university centers. 
These linally developed into sys Lem alia couiheti 
of study with cntiaueo e\ a in mat ions iiiul 
standauls of RiacUiation The hist coiices- 
hion was the piovi.sion of medic id insLiiicLion 
lending In n profeshionnl diphnnii fov women. 
Primary Schools — Tn^ the histtiry of cdu- 
cation in IIuhmii, the priiiuny Hchool law of 
IHOl stiind.s as the most iinpoitiint piece of 
coii^iLi iiclive legj.slation, both in cniitriisL wiLli 
pi’i>vioiiH legislnlioii oil the Hubjeel (liiw.s of 
1801 and 1S2H), and in i elation lo_ other 
inensiires tliat grew out of the cinaneipaLion 
act The reditiLiilMiLion of the laud, the new 
judicial system, tlie zciufltvos or organs of 
loo 111 self-goveiiimcul, all woio seen to be 


depeinloiiL for theii miceess upon the spread of 
popular inUdligpiKT Tlie new liiw ivns im 
Londed lo conserve and unify the rxlstiug 
ageiieies foi ihiib purpose It aiiLlioiized the 
union uf hcliools of difleieiit donoiniimtiona 
into 11 single group; rcrpiiied the adniissioii of all 
cliildien wilhoiiL di.sLinciion of cieed, rank, or 
bOx. \iiilchs sepunitu aohnuls wem provided 
luul pi'osciibeil ii com i non prngriun for I ho 
hcIukjIs, will till incliuleil the tliico elomentaiy 
blanches, chuielij Hinging, and religion Tlio 
religious i list nic lion was rx])re.s,sly iissigiicil to 
the parish piiesb or lo a Hprciul iiiH true lor 
appro veil by the district Hchool council with 
ch'iioal aRii'enicnt Tho Itiissinn language 
alono was recognized as tlic inedhiiii of instruc- 
tion. The zoinstvoH were luithoiized lo estab- 
lish and fiupporb public aohool.s, but their 
control ivas coiiiiiiitLed to the distiict councils 
furiiH'd hy the central auliiority These 
connoils, liowevm, ineliuletl repicacntativea of 
Uie, xeiuatvos. ^^ediftcn^uus of the law of 
1801 have iiici eased tlio central coiiliol over 
the ininiary Hehoola of all classes 

]']ji.ten.sioiis of the Hy.steiii of piiniary educa- 
tion have been niiwle tm follows. In 1872 a 
hiw W'as passed providing for liio cjitaijlish- 
iiieiib of 111 ban srdiools ajul tho giadual trails- 
fonnution of the district hcIiqoIh luibhorizcd 
)>y law «f 1H28 into Hchool.s of the new type 
The com sc of wtudy for Liu? urban Hcjiools wa.s 
extended lo .six yeai.s oi doubles the term of the 
oidiniiry piiinary Hclinol, and cimipnacd bosidos 
religion and the three element ary bi'annlics 
geoiiK'try, history, and gengriipliy, elcinciUH 
of imUiral aeieucr' and pUynicH, drawing, Ring- 
gymnuHtic‘ 1 , and additional Hiib]ccts, if 
iippioyed by the Miiu.Htei. ThoHO schools, 
wliicli might 1)0 Hupported hy the govcininent, 
or by local au tho ri Lies, conespond lo the 
highuT ptimary achools ui Fvanre. 

Sunday bchool.s iiUeiuled for BCGiilar msti no- 
tion and rinanced ciitiiely i)y voluntary sub- 
flciipbion, weio recognized by llio law of 18GI 
ns part of the provihion foi pinnaiy eduoaLion 
Trainiijg ficmuuiries or iioiinal hclioola for 
ieacliGi’is have iilflo been established by tho 
dilTeiGnb authoiiUea in conduct of piimary 
education. Among the bent of these InsliLii- 
tioiia arc Ihoao maintained by tho local 
acinhtvo.s, 

riiiaily should bo montioned tho fatatutci 
of 188-1 ficcurcsd by M. Pobedonostscv, High 
riocuralor of the Holy Hyiiod, whicli virtually 
eicatcd bulc by hi do wUh tho pYimary bcUoDls 
of I he zonisLvoH a Hyatom of jiaiocliial primary 
Hchoola III 1801 tlio cuiiLiol of Ibo synod 
waH extended to tlio jmubnnlH' Jiomo Bchools, 
(I provihion foi toaching tho iiidimcnta in 
jHoiiLtcd imriHlu'fij and also Iho Hnnday hoIiooIh 
not coiiiiGcltid with publio day Hchoolfl 

Edupnlioii ia not conipiilHOry, oxcoptinp in 
Ihn Liitlieraii pariahos of Llio Uallic clislricls; 
n bill Kiibiinticd to llio Council of fcho Empiro 
111 19 Uj find hLiH uiulor dmeuflaion, provides 
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fov uniy0r«Ql froo instruction with compulsory 
contliLiona 

TJifl linn U lions upon tho expenditures of 
tliG zemstvos tind tho stoa<ly increaso of the 
functions of tlia Holy Hynod in icspcct to 
primary ccliicaLion aio duo to Llio sumo causes 
that have proven ted tho frro dcvolopinant of 
higher ediicalion in the Einpiro An impciial 
govorumciit noccssarily fears frcccloni in even 
tho lowest grnflo of ciUicalion, iiovcrtholcsa 
tho exorcise by tho zcinstvos of their rights 
in icapccb to pniimiy Hchools, niul the local 
ontorpiisc cncouiaged by tho ininistrios of 
commoiGO nnd jiri irulturo aro fiom the iiiodorn 
flLaiKlpoinb Lho cliiof facts in tho icccnt cdiica^ 
lioiml movements iii Russia Their impor- 
tiuico cannot yet be incaguicd by a tat is ties, 
but Uicy arc instinct with the spirit of imLioiinl 
life in the fullest sense of the word 

Present Conditions — ■ Tho presen b utato 
of public education, conipiisiiig tho general 
flystoiii with its various (hviKions and tho 
supplnnciitaiy technical divisions, is hero 
Biimmanzcd. 

Ovgamutiwn — The ceiiLial RUthontics for 
cdiicatiouaie tho Miiiistiy of Public Inst luc- 
tion; The Holy fiynod; the Depart me iit of 
the InatiUition of Empicss Mali a, and tho 
Ministry of Fiimnro. Other minis t lies, war, 
agriculture, etc, am responsible foi special 
classes of schools. Tho Einpiio is organ i/cd 
into twelve educational diatriota in charge each 
of a dilator appointed by thn Emperor upon 
the nomiimlion of the minis tei In arens not 
included in l.Jirso distriels tJio govornoTS' 
pancral control ctlueaLionnl niattcra. There 
JB also a Hci'vico of inspection canied out 
by tlio district iii.spcctors, who aio nominally 
suboidinato to the cuiatoi.'i, but derive their 
autlioiity from the miiiistei and report direcLly 
bo liiiii, They mo iiienibcra of tho curators' 
councils, win ell include also school dir ec tons 
and, when the affairs of highci education me 
conaidoiod, representatives of the universities 

Local initiative and indcpcndenco have to 
fai had liLllc pait in tho work of pjublic in- 
fltiuctiou, the basis foi such nctivilics is 
afl’oidcd, however, bi^ tho zemstvos or district 
and provincial asseinblios cioatCLHii 1864 as 
a Icatuie of the social reorganization growing 
out of the liberation of the serfs Thcii i6Ic 
was greatly rcsLiictcd by n law of 1S74 and 
amounts to little more than providing schools 
ovei which they have voiy hmiteil supervision 
Moreover, the zemstvos exist in only thirLy- 
fouy of the aoveiity-eiBht governments, and 
thoir decieiona are joalou-dy scrutinized by tho 
local govoniorfl and aro hablo to bo ainuillcd 
if tlicy aro not in harmony with the spiiit of 
the court Nevertheless, Ihoso local bodies 
have done much to promote schools and ca- 
pecinlly those Jmving an agnculUiral charartei. 
Tho municipal nsjcmblics (locnl diiiunH) Iiayo 
limited authority ovei city schools Tlio inir 
or village community has a voice in respect 
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to school expenditures. The Holy Synod ia 
tho supremo authority in ccolcsinsbical affairs, 
hut subject to the Emporur In respect to its 
organizalion and its civil activities This 
body hag charge of paroclual hcIiooIh, which 
arc parnllcl with, and to a certain extent 
antagonistic to, the schools auppoited by tho 
zemstvos. In 1891 tho poagant.*} home schools 
[shMij pi fUJJofJiosti) woio also placed tiiiclor the 
Holy yyiiocL 

Tho Minister of Finance not only hna charge 
of commercial schools, but la bi on glib into 
close rolation witli Lho public elemental y 
Bchoola by the aiibhoiity given him in 1900 to 
limit tliG oxpDiidituro of the zomsbvos for their 
achnols 

The _ ITchrcwa and other icligious sects 
maintain their own schools ns a lulcj finally 
it should bo stated that the schools of Russian 
Poland me scpaiatcly organized, the Lu- 
therans of the Baltic provinceg long rcaiatccl 
all nttompts to intorfero with thoir school 
system, but they have giadually been brought 
under cential control; Finland has it.g soparatc 
system of public instruction, mucli more 
highly developed than that of Russia. (Sec 
Finland; Poland.) 

Staiislical Summary. — On account of the 
vast extent and varied conditions of the 
Empire, _ ns well as tho number of central 
autl ion tics charged with tlic control of educa- 
tion, it IS impossible to obtain for a given 
year an exact account of tho educational 
provision of the Empire The latest report of 
tlio Alima t(*r of Public Iiistniction, isaiiod in 
1911, comp rises all the higlicr institutions 
excepting the theological scimnaiics peitnin- 
ing to diffcroiit denomi nations, n few tech- 
nical schools belonging to other ministries, 87 
per cent of the inicldlc schools of all classog, 
and 07 per cent of the primary schools of tho 
Enipiic The piimaiy bcliools of tho Holy 
Synod bear about the same relation to the 
schools of the ministry tliab tho church 
schools of England bear to tho public .schools, 
but the Synod receives the govcinineiiC 
appropriation directly and inaiingch its schools 
tlnough the bishops and local cleigy Tlio 
following goncial summary ia derived from tho 
minifiter'a report, gupplcincntcd by the latest 
particulars from other adm mis tra lions The 
detailed tables relato entirely to tho pioviiiEo 
of the niiniitry 

Tho number of studonts in highoi institu- 
tions m 1910 wa.g GO, 195, distributed as follows, 
univoi SI ties and special schools of university 
grade, 43,690; university courses and me die n I 
inslitiito for women, 10,570, highor tcclinica! 
schools, 11,029 

In middle schools of nil classes, including 
gymnasia, teachers' seminaries, middle tech- 
nical schools, etc , there wore 615,037 piipib, 
The public primary schooE and chuich 
Hchoolg enrolled 6j282,571 pupils Tins total, 
winch does not iiicludo Mohammedan and 
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Hobiow Bchools, was Ri\iiivalftiiUo 3.Rpor cci\L 

of blio .solionl populalion. The Hohrow hpIujoIh 
of all gratiiiS roparlcd for 10 10 a LoLal of 
pupils, niul private scIuioIh, 310,715 Ilcuico 
in flciiooh below Lho luuvcisity Rrade Llioro 
was tv graiul Lolal of 7,300,(H)() pupils 

The cxpeiitli Uu'c for liiRher ctliiciilioii 
am oiiiv it'll ti) l'2,liHp31‘i vovvbles^ (S (1,30 5, '13 2), 
of which lho fiovLTiinieiit jiroviilod 50.7 ppi 
coiiL TJio oxpciuiiluro for midtllo Hrhonl.H, 
00 fnr as rep or tod, was <13, '153, 27 8 rouhloH 
(§22,378,138), of whinh the govdi-iimoiiL boio 
31 per ceivt; hw pnvvtaiy bcUooIs uiuUh' lUo 
itiimfltiy of public uiHlr lie Lion Lho oxpendiLuio 
was roubles, the RovcAumcutBupply- 

iuR 72 por ccivl 

Tho government appropriation for educa- 
tion iiicroaHGil fioni 12, 020, 000 roubles in 
1901 to 01,691,000 roubles Jii 1911 

The expoutliLuro by tho Holy fiynod for 
religious and oducatioiml purposcH m 1911 
aminiiUeel Lo 37,567,000 roubles, The Bioady 
bvcvoase in Ibo apx^roprialionB Lo tiio Holy 
Synod is in bended Lo expand iLa work m primary 
education. 


uNivrnaiTV sTATisTica, loii 


UNivi:nBiTiLa 

Nuuni.li nr 
VnoTi j)mn»n 

AND 

Abbibtanth 

NiJMuru OT 
hnjDbSTrt 

K'lropc n\\ IlttsaK — 

2Dtt 

lO.nUD 

Hi I'olcrnburit 

Minrow • . • , • 

07B 

Khiirkov • . * t , . • 

aio 

1,17,1 

Knenn , ■ , * • ^ • 

2IS 

2.1151 

HI VInilliniP In KJov ... * 

m 

(j.2eH 

Htirtilnv ....... 1 

Novurnealyjik (Odoaso) . . 

12 

200 

IBB 

2,7 [iO 

Hiborin — 


1,300 

Toinak .... . 

Thfl KlngJorn of I'dlnnd— 

100 


l.UDl 

XVaranw . , 

[» 

TJid Ilnlllc FrnvInCOii — 


2,001 

YurycF, fprmcrly DcwpnL . * 

MO 

Ornnil liiLnl . . , 

Z.Mfl 



42,000 


About one Lonlli the university Bbiulonls aro 
Bupported by bursaries or have their tuition 
fcca rcniiLLod. Tho approprialioiiB for this 
piiipoBQ amounted in 1910 to 575,015 loiibles 
08 copeeka and finaiiciaL nssiatauec lo 134, Old 
rouble's B copecks. 

DIflTIlIIlUTION OF BTUDENTa ACCOllDINCJ TO 
FACUI/riES, so FAn AB IlLPORTKD. JANUARY l. 


1010 

Dlvlnlly . . . ... , 

lljQlorIciil-DliUtiloHical TnciilLy , . . 

Lnu/ ..... , . 4 . 

MutlicrimLicnl ficloncit , . ■ , 

NnLurnl aclcnco . , ... . • , 

Mrdlcfiic . • , . 4 , . • 

Orlciiinl huiKiingca . , . 

12S 

3.37fl 

10.150 

4.132 

O.JOl 

a.uoo 
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Of the ontiro body of istudcnts. 72 
wore adhorcii ta of Lho G rook Churoli. ] 

poi cent 
ilo brews, 


wliQse Riiota i« alrielly Uiidtcd by laxv, Curiwsherl 
the tioxL highest proportion, viz II pur cent; 
llunmn (’utlujlics followed witli 7 4 nnr cout, 
Tho Hpocial Hcliodl of liiw, and tjio iiistoricnl 
and plidohigical inhLiiulOH eoinprisod, m 1910 
1621 stiidontH 

Tlio wonion Hludoiils of higher education 
w<jui disUUjulod m foUowB' — 


Hi (TuiNM 

Ht, rrri'riH 

ItUllO 

^IoBc:ow 

Totai. 

JllHlor(rnl-|)htlii|ofl|rrtl . 

21 no 

2,1 HI 

4533 

I'1i>airi> ninllirinDllriil 

1507 

Kim 

2H25 

l/mv , . . < 

im 


025 

Mcillriiio * .1 , , 

miHi 

Q7Q 

2{vQ3 


nooo' 

1070 

10.570 


I Medical tnadlulf, 


Tho natuial aolonoea have been greatly 
ciillivftted 111 lliissia, and her anvimla have 
ftoUiovod lUsluvelmu by LUvir invesUgalioivs 
in biulofty, cUomiftLiy, luid physiology^ t\H well 
ah in tho doHcnpLive Hoiencea pertaining to 
tho vafit Ininloi'y of llussin St. Pdorflbnrg 
and Moscow aio tho aeats of the elilef aciGiitific 
n'isoeialiom At the head of Uioho is tlio 
Aoadoiny of Koicnoea, St Poteraburg: tJie 
Moscow Soeio.ly of NaUualisls Mul the 
CJeographicnl Society, willi ils C'aiicasinn and 
Sihoi’ian l)ranohc.s, arc voiy active The I']in- 
poroi anmially giaiih 50,009 rouliloq (§25,760) 
fiom bm own funds io fosiev Hcioniiiic Yosoaich 
publifalioiiH, oLc, Viliia ftml ICiefT arc noLotl 
for tbeii libiane.s ami dopoHitaiicH ofunciont 
(wrUIvcs. Tho Imporial <Himeal Iniililubon 
of tlie (fraud DucIiohh 101mm Piivlovna at 
Bt. PotcraluiiR has aeeoininorliLtioii for 1208 
ruBidont paLioiits and HO, 393 ainbulatoiy Tho 
practical medical eourm'.H of thin institution 
lire iiLlondod liy about 400 slmlciiLa annually. 


BTATiaTica ov Tiin iiiaiiKii TrniiNioAL BciiooLa 
imiiTAiNiNci TO Tin; minfstiiy of puhlig 

INhniUCTION, lull 


Tf cilhll \1. ISBTlTUTlttSa 
JiuropCiVi /liiiriia 

Nuiuivn oy 
Tiioi 1 Mona 

Nvj'uti'rh dt 

ftTUDENTfi 

8l PcLaraburir Ta cl itio logical 
iTlBnlUlO 

IDQ 

2,300 

lllinrkDV TcchnoloRlcai inall' 
liilO . . . 

MoscPVr Tcclirilcnl School 

71 

1,4DQ 

103 

3,000 

flVhftm — 

Toinak TcrUT«jloHlcal ImUlulo 

72 

L.BIQ 

I'oinnii-- 

NovD-'AlcinnrlnyBkl InBlUulo of 
Agronomy niicl Foraalry 

17 

000 

TJio lliULlo J'rgvInccB— 
rUfia PnlyioaUnlcAl IiiaUlulo , . 

HI 

1.830 

drniid loliil ..... 

1H3 

10,189 


Tlioro wero nlfl«J iirvon volorinnry Bclioola nnrt liialUulaa'wUli 
n (otiti of 1,1 U flLlulcills 

'I'cckiiicfll >Sc/ioot« 0 / fntennediate and Lower 
Orade. — Tho dovalopmciit of toolmionl edu- 
cation on a broad Hcalo and as a conclibion of 
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national prospority jb iiitiniatoiy roTalnd to 
tlio omaiicipciLion of tlio aorfs. TIiaL act 
itaclf was duo m (^rcat moaauro fco iudufiLiial 
dcnmiulH wliich ncccaiSilatni] t]]c IrcctJojii of 
Uio laboring class, and it was lollowocl imino- 
dirtloly by ijidusii'i/il expansion and a call 
for altillcd lal^or and export cliicyiivc power. 
Tcciinical schools KpiauR Up in vimons ccutcrs 
and wcio placoil under dilTcjrcnl ininistci'fl 
without rcRai'd to the Roneral ncods of tho 
cnunbiy. Tins period of inolaLcfl nJTorl.s was 
closed 111 1881 by tho Irniisfoi' of this clnag of 
BcjiooJs lo tJiD iDiniBtry of public instruction 


A special departmoiit to deal with the in Lores t 
was cQiiatitutod in the uiiiiistry in conncc-liun 
with the SCI on title committee, and in tlio plan 
of orfffiiijzfttioij adopted, which reeuned iin- 
porud sail cL kill, March 7, 1888, tho tech n ion I 
schools were classified as iiiteiriiGdiiitOj baseit 
upon the uocon clary progvama. and lowor, 
following llio primal y schools, nriu differing also 
in tlio dura t ion of the com so of Lraimiip. Pro- 
vision wns made for specialized Lnidc schools 
AL tho snnio liino a commission ivas appoint'd 
to doviao plana for the proper distribuLioii of 
tho di/foroiit olflssca of technical schools 


TAHULATl YIICW OF Ml POLE SCHOOLS, 1010 


C'labs 

Numduh 

NuMtjt n 

Of iNBTnuc- 
rniis ^vn 
Diiucroiia 

NuMDcn 

01- 

I'OPILB 

1 EXPENDlTOnB 

Total nouble? 

U([UivDlant 

^[lhHl^y ot Public luBlrarlion — 

Q\riiim«iin , , , 

I'rum’jiiiiii‘ii(L , , 

lirnl'irhnrih 

Tpnrhprri' fnsuinlpi . , , 

TpucUpth' HriulininL'J , , , 

for girh . , , 

I'roRiinnimift lor Kirla . . 

^/ledmlrnl Hrhtinla . , . . 

i^ti4i)TC3.i M’iria 

Muldlo nrlmnh ... 
In^Liluic^ , , , , 

IlDly hynud (100*1) — 
noin.limrip'i , , 

OLlicr Jiuddh ^rhODla , , , , 
ficliuoh ftiT (Jirh 

29i 

an 

211 

16 

hi 

fino 

117 

oa 

32 

aa 

rj7 

m 

7,1 

7077 

GOi 

a 100 

I07D 

1 17.8H0 

1 1012 
1316 

111,828 t 
0062 i 

ou.oss 

mil 

S251 

210,731 t 
17,037 ( 
lO.Jidd 

11,700 

U2iJ 

10,487 

30, jy 

23,211 

15,781,040 

7,551,220 

403,007 

2. bod ,013 

14,721,001 

2.208,043 

130,747 1 

■ 

faj29,002 QD 
3,800,427 01 
238,101 UQ 
I,2li7,8in.a0 
7, SHI, 3 15, 62 
l,lBa,D50 07 

07,334 70 

T«taJ (rujiorlcd) * . 

1 lioo 


^2,101 

43,453,279 

22,37S.43S 17 


' X'or ID flcliaola rctinUrtUg 3200 puplld 
■ EvpcntilLUTCa by Holy Synod nro nqb llaUikcd 


In addition to tho micldfo achools included 
in tho rorcgoing table, bliorcj are acbools of tho 
samo grade uncior tho ministry of war, which 
m lOOa had an onrollmont of 18,601 pupils and 
Coasack schools enrolling about 0500 pupils. 
This would give a total of 539,530 pupilg iii 
schools intei'incdiaLG^ he tween elementary 
BcJiools and Jiigiior institutions, which aio 
intended for goiieial education either solely 
or combined with technical courses. 

Parallel with the technical schools included 


in the table arc the commorcial schools 
under the recently organized ministry of 
commcvcc, and tho school fl of agi'iculturo 
under the ministry of agricidtni'D. The fonnor 
niimbcicd, in 1009, 360 schools with a registm' 
lion of 74,398 pupils Tho ichoola of ngn- 
culUiro form a complete ayatein including 
11 middle schools with about 2000 pupds. 
Tlio inclusion of tho sludenba in tlioso special- 
ized schools would raiao the total of pupila in 
tlio class of middle schools to 915,037, 


aUaiMARIXED STATISTICS OF phimahy acnooLs, lOlO 


A oms urn AT §otf 

NcruPEin 

or 

SoHaoiiB 

NUMD£n 

OF 

TfiAciibna 

NuMDRn 

OF 

Poni-fl 

E'trEnDiTDilB 

Houbleq 

United autefl 
EqUlvalanU 

Mltihtry or rubllo InatriiiiLlon — 
Urban ncbaola 

nurnl aclinolfl 

JToJy Synod - , 

0 Lhor mlnlaLrloB . , , . , 

ABaocinLinna 

ToIrI (mpurted) * . , 

5,G72\ 

4B,2Sir 

12,007 

1,432 

1D3 

0fi,l7J 

133,700 

07,007 

2,114 

380 

201.506 

4,2(M,1)10 

1,083,017 
00,145 
7,010 
6,205, 7I>1 

63.100,240 

132,055,243 


*■ Alag 10,142 MabuTiimcdDa aclioola, 
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disthidution or phi m ary hchools among tiir twelve educational Dia^ 

TRICT^l AND Til n EE QOVERNMENTa. 10 10 


EdUGATIonAI, DiBTniCTfl 

UllDAN> 

nunAbi 

Klaii^uMqDAa 

Total 

MeVlubo 

AI«lri»"Ts 

Bt I'clci-fiburK 


flin 

3.lNa 




4,137 

MoBcon . , . 


OSD 

0.122 

10 

1 

10.101 

Khfttkuy . , , 

i ■ 1 

-wo 

6.002 

LQQ 

la 

0,L74 

Odaasa , . , 

. . 

AM 

J,720 

i07 

32 

1.702 

Kiev , , . 

, , 

202 

a.Ofls 

— 


a,D30 

Vlinn . . 

r ' ■ ■ 

373 

a.Hio 



— 

4.0B3 

Knann . < , . 

1 i II 

107 

4.soa 

1,317 

40l 

0.B41 

(iicinbiiTK , . 

, , 

227 

2,0A0 

i.orn 

41? 

4.01& 

CAMCDBlia , . 

ITT-' 

.102 

2,201 

* 


2.607 

llign . , 

r T T - 

2.1J 

2,30.1 




2,0 IB 

Woranw , , 

■ III 

077 

a.2[)0 

— 

1 

3,007 

WnaLQcti SlbciciA . 


170 

1,1121 

■ — 



1,600 

Irklllsk 

. . . 

12P 

DM 

0 



1,002 

TurkcUnn 


01 

Jfl.l 

C,HD2 


0,623 

Tho Amux 


12 ^ 

2Q'i 

1 

— 

310 

Tolnl , . , . . 

fi,572 

:lB,2Ai 

H,D25 

1,217 

03,707 


^□rndcj InfiiK cinsncs, 

■ UDgr^ded ouq cku schnulB wllh wlnlcr acBsIuna opiy and pragrtim^ covorlng a Ifarca yogra* caurao 


The infllruciion uivon m ilio ruml primary 
HCliools ja gonorally very oloinantnry, Imb 
training m agiiciilturo and in mnnilnl arts \H 
common and aa a rule ia oxcoUont in quality. 

A T. S, and Ilusaian branslaLor 
Rfllerencefl! — 

Datiungton, Thomas Ediicnllon in Xlusuin, in 
Board of EducnLion, England iS'j^rriirl Jtenorti 
on etlucntiorinl Huhjccls. v. 23, lixtoiialvo Liljlio' 
firaplilcnl note, pp S'lT-BOO. 
lIirrBAUi C. L’ljifirrncU'ori puliliQarcji (Paria, 
187« ) 

jEANNor, C. /iujfljc, linpport dit Jury inlcnifllional. 
(Parjq, 1000.) (raljlliihcd nlao in Rcpu 6 Pctlaao- 
oma. flopt. 1(5, IDUO. Toinn XXXVll, No. 0 ) 
Kbnnai\Pj II. ?. y/io /iuBSiaii Kcor-XlDoJl. (Ixnubn, 
1011 . 1012 .) 

KiiANiRnKP, Nicomh db hliudea aur f^ndfnrrlion 
piiBIigno cri /fnsBio, (Paris, 1(401),) 

KovALBVJSKyf E, In JUttaln In Report at 

llio U, a Coinmlsaioiicr ol Education, 1002, 
Chnp. XXIII. 

Kovalhvsky, Maxims, iJiiBfiian FoliricalJiid/iVultDnB. 

(Chicago UniversILy Prcfla, 1002) 

LAnovBBD, P. Qran{l JDidi-oRiiairo iiniuerdcf, a.v, 
/luJBig 

HoyilDEFiTVBWBKr, 3 V,, ct al, ]\IalenaU on tho History 
of l^ducaliDiioi lic/orma in Eu93»a in tho Eighteenth 
and Nmclccnth Centurica (Sfc Potcrabiirtl, lOlO) 
Eesaya tr tho flialory of tho 6uotcn\, of Public Inatruciion 
in Russia tn the Eighlccnlh and Nmeteunth Cenlurica, 
Vol I (SL Poterahurg, 1012 ) 
nuflaiA. Anniifll fleporU of Iho ininiator of publla 
InattucUou (latest, cQvermK years 1009, 1010, 
iMucd Jn 1011), Annual JiapofJs at tho Procurator 
ol tho Iloly Synod. 

GimHUOVITCJI, V G Iliatory o/ tha School i'll J2|fd0ia, 
(Now York, 1007 ) lloprlntcd from tlio Edmxz- 
honal Rcaieiv, Now York, May, 1007. 

StankibwicZi JoflEi'ir. L'lriafnitfion prniiairo cn 

Pusflic. (Fribourg, 1000 ) 

Tolrtoi, Lsiv. NiKot.A¥ivicii Ltt Wtj&r« dano I'CcoId; 

E rcmiftrn Iracliictron franpaiHe par B Tiiovlliiio et 
I, Jnubcrl, aveo nno h'tirr do M. Mirln*! lirf'al. 
(Paxls, 1HH9.) 

Ijfl prflpr^ cl I'lnalrucfitin pulihijUB cn Km big i pro- 
niibro Iradnolion fraiicaido ]>ar Ji, Tsoytllno at E 
Jauherl. (Paris, 1900) 

Tolstoi, D A DhcK auf daa Untcrrichtaioeaen 

Pnflfllondfl, >)« XVSJI Jnhrhnml^t bj^ J/55, Trans- 
lated by P. V, ICDgolgou (81 Poloraburg, IB91.) 


RUST UNIVERSITY, HOLLY SPRINGS, 
MISS. — One of tho ErccdmGn'a Aid Socioty 
(O if.) ffohoola, under tlio nianngoTncnb of bho 
Mothodibt EjiiBcopni Church It wna founded 
in 1870, largely through tlin influenco of Dr 
Richard S. Iluflfc, who at that lime waa one 
of tho most angrcrtaivo advoentes of negro 
cduciitioii 111 biio country Tho iiiatitution 
Jayfl eiaphaaia upon both lilornry nnd indue- 
Inal iTtunmg (Sen Nkoiio PjUu cation.) Tho 
Boliool Jins nhoub tliirtv IcaoJicrs and from 400 
to 500 Htudenta. It imH Bent out more tlian 
400 gracUmtea, who arc to-day leaders of tho 
negro rftco, J, T. B* 

RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNS- 
WICKj N.J — Toundrcl as (Queen’s CoJIcgo, 
Novoinber 10, 1700, by royal charter. A 
Bccond charter, ahghtly amending tho OibI, 
wna granted hy Gcoigo III througli William 
Franklin, governor of tho Province of New 
Jci'aey, Match 20, 1770 The college was 
called Qucoii’e in honor of blio royal consort, 
Chnilotte It was founded in icsponse Lo a 
pciitio.iv of tUo nwuistcva and elder h of the 
Reformed (Butch) Church in America. Tho 
ohartop Icftvea the collcgo non-flcctnrinn, how- 
ever, only providing that tlio pre&uleut shall 
bo coiiimunicMifc moinbor of enid church. In 
1826 ilg name waa c hanged to IluLgcrB College 
in ho nor of Colonel Henry Rutgers, a dia- 
tiriKuishod citizen of Now York, a devoted 
iGmlcr of tJio Uoformoil Church, nnd n geuoroufl 
auupoilQi' of tUo ooUego. Tho GoUego woilc 
(lid not actually hcgiii until after tho giaiiling 
of tho nocoikI charter in 1770. Tho oxi- 
gciicica of war at tiiiics coiiipollcd tho icmoval 
of tho atudoiitfl from Now Brunawiok. For 
more than fifty years tlio collage mado little 
pro(xreHa, and at tinica its do ora were closed. 
During this period, however, many men were 



RUTGERS COLLEGE 


ST. BEDE’S COLLEGE 


craduatcd who hocnnio prcatly tlislinRuiahccl 
in Chinch and State. In 1800 a now Bite, the 
prcf^ont campiia, was b ecu red, and Qiieoii's 
Building, Tor many yenra the only Iniildiiig, 
waa begun. In 1825^ after a period of inac- 
tivity, a new cm of hfo and proajirnty bewail, 
and Binco tliat tiino the doora have never hcpii 
eJoaed and the woric jma constaiiLly grown 
In 18G3 a depaitmciifc, known as the SciGntifie 
School, was catablishcd, and in 18GI the atato 
of New Jeraoy declared Llic TniaCccHi of Rutgers 
College, maintaining Rutgors Scientific School to 
be the "State College foi the BcnofiL of Agri- 
culture and tho Mechanic Arta," appropriate 
to the Land Gi nnt Act of tho United filatPH, 
18G2 Tina has meant a largo doveloi)- 
mont of instTuctioii in science and its appli- 
cations 

The couraca of 1 110 tin ct ion maintained lead 
to the dcBrecs of B.A., B L , niid 13. S Doth 
Greek and Latin aio 1 echini ed in the arts 
courao, Greek ia not required in the loLteia 
courae, licit liei Greek nor Latin ia required in 
tho acicnco course There are gcncial sciciico 
couraea and teohnical acioiicp couraea In the 
arts, lottcra and gcneial sciancc courses, tho 
usual choice of electives poiinitlod after the 
fi'calunaii yeai Tho requirements foi ad- 
mission to the freshman class aio fifteen 
points foi all candidates save those for the 
tccliuiral scicncQ courfica who aro now ad- 
mitted with foiiitccn points (after 1914, fifteen 
noiiits). The teaching stair (1911-1012) iiiiin- 
beicd fifty-one, and the stiidciils' cnrollnicnt 
was 382. Griiduato slu denis mo not sought 
for, and apccial students aic U'ceived only in 
occasional instances Siiort oouraes ni agri- 
ciilLuic are maintained by appiopriation of 
the State with ins line tors additional to those 
on tlic regular stalT of tho collogo, llioro were 
126 sludcnta in abtciKlnnco in 1011-1012. 
The col lego buildings arc distributed on the 
Queen's Campus, tho Noilson Cunii) us, adjoin- 
ing, and the College Faun, one mile distant. 
Tlio buildings and gionnus and equipment 
are valued at 51,200,000. The enclowmont 
IS 3700,000. The inoomo for the year 1910- 
1911 was $215,000 

The picsidcnta have been Jacob Rutseii 
Ilaidenbcrgh, D D,, 1785-1790; William Lmn, 
iST.D. (pro tern.), 1791-1794; Ira Condict, 
D D., 1794-1810, John II Livingston, S T D., 
1810-1825; Philip Millcdoler, STD, 1825- 
1840; Abraham Bruyii Ilasbrouck, LLD., 
1840-1850, Thaodoro F roll n ghuy son 1 LL.D., 
1850-1802, William Henry Campbell, D.D , 
LLD., 1803-1881, Mci rill Edwards Gates, 
Ph D., LL D , 1882-1890; Austin Scott, 
PhD., LL.D, 1801^1000; William II S. 
Dcmarcat, D D , LL.D , 1900, The govern- 
ing body IS a Board of Trustees of forty- one 
members. Tim Governor of lira state of New 
Jersey, the Atloriioy-Gciicral and tho Chief 
Juatioc of tlio Supicmc Court, arc membera ea; 
oj^cio Tho other fcliirty-cigiit membeva arc 


clcGtud by the boaid itself, five of tlicin on 
nomination by the Association of Alianiu 
Theic IS al.so a Board of Visitois to the 
Sciontilic School appointed by the goveinor 

W 11. S. D. 

Rereroncos — 

DE^rA.aEaT, D D /Sufi/cra College, in U, S, Bur* 
Kduc., Cit' /ji/, 1H90, No. 1, pi) 257-302. OVasli- 
iiiRlQJi, 1890) 

OanooNK, G, A Ihbhosraphy of Jfiilpcrs College 
(Nnv llninfis\ick, lOOO ) 

Riilaorfl College iikeich. (New Brunswick, 1000.) 

RYERSON, EGERTON — A Canadian 
cduccitoi, wag horn 111 tlie County of Noifolk, 
Uppoi Canada (Ontario), in 1803 In 1843, 
Di. Rycrsoii was appointed superintendent 
of acliools for the province with permission 
to visit tliG United States and Europe to 
study nt first hand the best systems then 111 
operation His obscivationa and concluaions 
were set forth in a lengthy icporb, and many 
of the vcoommendationa made m this report 
wore embodied in the Common School Acts 
of 1840 and 1850 Dr. Rycraon early saw the 
need of tho professional training of teachers, 
and tliroiigli his cfforls a Piovincml Normal 
School was opened in Toronto. Another 
mens lire of Dr. Ryerson'a whicii was produc- 
tive of great good was the establishineut in 
Toronto of an Educnlioiial Depository thiongh 
which tcaclicia and schools wcic supplied witii 
tcxLbook.q nnd seliool appniatiis at half piicc 
See MusBUAia, Educational 

DLiiing tho tliiity-thvcc years of iua auper- 
intmidcncy Di llycisou bmlt biondly and 
well fclicj fouiiclftiioii of the preaent sy^,tcm 
of common acliool cdncation in OnlDno, 
Through public adclrcBSca nnd coiiferoncca 
and by Jus mimejoua writings he aought lo 
develop local interest in eduention and local 
activity in support of schools. lie devoted 
much time and thought to the catabliahmcnb 
of a aystom of high schools separated from nnd 
yet nvtioulatcd with the elemental y schools, 
Through hig cfTorta unifoim textbooks were 
adopted, ratcbillfl gradually nliolislicd, nnd 
an efficient system of school mspcctioii es- 
tablished In lS7Cj Dr Ryerson resigned 
Ills oflico partly because of some friction be- 
tweaii himsolf and the government of the day, 
but mainly be cause of Ins adyaneed age lie 
devoted the closing years of his life to litoiary 
woih, ills two best-known works being A Story 
qf My Life, and A History of the United Empne 
LoyahsU Ho died 111 1882 H T J, C, 

ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY — See An- 
due ws, St., Univehsity or. 

ST. ANTHONY'S SCHOOL, LONDON — 
See Hospital Scthools, London Schools 

ST, BEDE'S COLLEGE, PERU, ILL. — See 
Benedict! NBa, Educational Activity op. 
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ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGIil 


Sl\ LAAVUICNC']'^ COLLEGE 


ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHI- 
SON, KAN — Sc« Benudi(;tine9, Edul'a- 
TioNAL Activity or. 

ST, CYR, — See Military Educatiom. 

SAINT-CYR, MAISON DE — TIils wnrt 
oiir of Lhe carlicsL Achools for girln in Fiiuicr 
imdcr flPuiistAfo coiUrol, IGSn tSoiiio of Uie 
cduunljoiinl ideulfi of Lho Hokool vvi'n* iiiiqucs- 
Lionn-bly derived from I'VnokRi, Be tViJucuhiJU 
(Ics fillca (1087). In 171)3 SninLCyi wuh 
chfiiigadinto [iiiulitfiry huspiUl F. M F 
iScG Maiiamk de Maim tenon. 

ST CYRAN, ABB^ DE (Jonri Baplist du 
Vorgier dTIiuirauim) , — See Pout UoYALiHii, 

ST DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, 
WALES — An inatitiiLioii foimdod in 18122 
and opened in 1827- While pinnaiity inleiidrd 
to tram cnndulntea fur Lho mnusiiy of the 
CImrah, eapecmlly m Wnlea, Lhe college nho 
provides conraes in claaiica, i n ii then m Lien, 
BGLoaco, hiafoty, mid Welsh, IcarhiiR Ui the ILA. 
clcgrcQ, ciLlier a pnas oi with honors These 
ooiiraca cxLend over three ycfirs AfLev ii 
ooiirsc in divinity the II V degree ih confeiiod 
on cniulidftLe.s ^vlio Imvo heen nL least five venis 
in pnesl’a eidera A Ivi’o-yenv eomae in ilwni- 
ity loading to tlio Llcciiliate in J!)iviiiily is also 
emernd The eollegn ifi nffiliiibed wiili Lhe 
uiUYCi'HitiPH of Oxfoid and CiimliiidKe. 'Pheie 
ifl a faculty of nine inemhers, nml ihe eiitolL 
inent of aUiclciiLq lu 1010-UUL was l<Ut. 

ST FRANCIS XAVIER COLLEGE, MAN- 
HATTAN BOROUGH, NY, — Seo Jbseita, 
Educational Work op. 

ST. GALLEN, ABBEY OF, SWITZER- 
LAND. — An old monnutery, which for a lime 
waa a pioniiiionb coiitpr of IcArnuig in the 
Middle Ages. It Avas foiiniled about 013 hy 
Craliiia, nn Iri.ahmaii and friend of St Cohiiii- 
han UndoY the palvonage of Oiiaile« Mai tel 
and Pepin the early progreas of^ the iiioima- 
tcry way aasured About the mifUllo of the 
fievG-ulh century iL was nLlaohcd to tUo 11 one- 
die Line order A Bchool waa founded, and 
great activity was shown m copjdng ISiHa 
A chaiib-sohool waa also ntlnohod to tlie 
monaatery in tlio reign of Oh a rl cm ague Tho 
period of its grentoat reiiowii ns a aont of learn- 
ing was in tlic niiitli and tenth OGntiirio.s when 
tlic Ekkehards and Notkoia {q v ) and inniiy 
olhors were connected with iL. Fiotu IctLevs 
of Nobher Dalhuliis, who nays in omi piano 
iSVihdrtiii lo ellemci fialrea and olhorwiao unea 
(Ireck woida, it is infeiiod that (iiTidc was 
studied at llua time. But iiiteiest in learning 
Bn Dins to hnvo declined, and tho early him inn 
ists 111 tliGir search for Mas found at St (lallen 
a large Gollcotion tlmt had long been neglected. 
IL waa here that Poggio disrovcrcd u coni' 


plelc copy of (^iiinlilmii's (rj u.) IjMuUq 
(>a^orirt In liViU tin* iildiey was reformed 
and showed icnewed MRor vnAil ils mipprcfl- 
aioii in 1703 

RoferencoB — 

J r. I'lni’iiVfil 8cliohr«hip, Vol. 1. 

(('iniilinduc, lllPli ) 

J M1H /lard. rnic OwrMrfilF aua 

firm Sihntni Jnhrhumlut l-M W. Jl CfirruLh 
<N»v. YivTk. iK'iri ) 

WKriiWANN, F fip<rr/iirAfc tier lUblwtfivk non iVI OaiUj}^ 
tx4t. GiUlcii, mi'J) 

ST HILDA’S HALL, OXFORD —See 
Women, Ihiur VTiiiN up; Bkai.k, Dorotuba; 
Oxi'niin IjMviiimiTY. 

ST HUGH’S HALL, OXFORD. — See 

WoMhN, riKfJlLR I'hn/I'ATION OF; OXFOllD 
llNnmibiTV 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, 
MD — FMiihhahcd in KUKl ftH King Willi am'a 
School, which, 111 17Hfi, was ineigod into St 
John’s College Among the hludeiUs at Ihat 
early pciiofl wen? (lemge Waslungluu Paikc 
CiniiH, h lei I -gland Mill, '”id Fairfax and Lnwicncc 
Wnshiiigton, nephews of (Icorge Wn.simigton. 
except foi A In ief peiKid, fini mg the CiuMVai , 
the college has been in coustjuit operation ever 
Hiucvj iviid ha«^ sent nut uitvuy disliRguishcil 
hoiiH. Tn 11)07 an ufTilialUJii was formed with 
lhe iirofesMonnl hcliools of lhe Uiiivorhily of 
in ihiHuunve, makiut' HL JuIui’e 
( lie Depiii tiiieiit of Ai'Lh iliuI Scienees of Ilia 
IhuverHibyt Uy iUh uirang<‘iui'nt tho aoa- 
demifl and professjonul cmiihC.H aie combined 
Lo slioUeii the usual peiioil (lenmiidecl for tlic 
cainplelum nf thetuMurtiiHCN. The familty cmi- 
sislH of fourteen uieiiibei.s direoling clssaicnl, 
Laliii-.scicrilirin, Hcieiilifie, incohanical, en- 
gine tiring, aiul eivd engiueeiiug coui&cs, lho 
hi'Hl two leading lu the drgiee of B.A mid the 
last Lhieo Lo that of 13. S Viiurtccn units arc 

required for adiniHiioii. A piepacnLory soliool 
IS attached to llio College niul oilcis tho 
equivalent of the lust two yea^s of lugh achool 
work. The student body iiiiniljeied 138 in 
lOU-1912. T. P 

ST JOSEPH'S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
OF. MERAMCOOK, N.D — Founded in 1884 
and conducted by the Conftiogalion of the 
Holy Oioss. It was incorporated with power 
to grant degTces in 13G8 and in 1898 a new 
charter giving the present name was obtained. 
Commercial and ails couraeM aie o/Tcrccl, A 
propavalory comfie of two yciira la nuLiutiiiucd, 
(Iraduutes of the arts flourses (four years) may 
rcceivi^ tho A.B ain) 13 L. degrees. Tliii jirc- 
pondcraUng majority nf Liu? students arc in 
the piepavatoi'y m conunerainl dc]j[irtiTicnla, 

ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
— iSee (iiivMMAR iSoimnLa, Collkuk, Punuc 

ScilOULS. 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


■ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, CANTON, 
N.Y — Was chftrbored in 1056, uncici Llie 
gcncriU nuapiccs of Univei'^aliats of the state 
of New York From 1868 bo 1010 the l-iuateca 
of the collGga of leltcra and soicucc wcie 
elected by the New York State coaventioii of 
Uiiivpraaliata, aa arc yet the trusLccj of tlic 
llicoloRical Hohool Hehides these two .Hchoola, 
a huv hoUool and a hcUool of agrioviltvire am 
luainLidned. The atiulcuL at tendance in 1011- 
1912 waa 051, of wliicli 235 were in the college 
of letbnrs and scienco The faouUy numbers 
forty- three. 

ST LOUIS. — Seo Exposition; Interna- 
tional CoNGRESaBfi OF EDUCATION, 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, 
MO — Piobably the oldest university west 
of the Mississippi, was founded in 1818 by the 
lit. Rdv. Louis William Dn Boiug, Bishop of 
Louisiana In 1827 the institution, then 
known ns St. Louis College, wna trnnsfciicd 
to Ihe control of the Jesuits. In 1833 the 
College aaauincd its present style and received 
its charter by act of tlie Missoni i Lcgifllatui'o 
The miivcisiLy'fl Arab professional school, 
that of divinity, was opened in 1834, medicine 
followed in 1836, and law in 1843, For some 
yeais these schoolH floiirisihod, but atiMtencd 
circuiiiisLancc.a, enused largely by the ii usd tiled 
financial and nolitieal coinlitiona of the limes, 
led to their (Iiseontmiianco The law .school 
wiH closed in 1817, the ineduMil in 1656, and 
divinity in 1800. From IS60 until 18S9 
the univeiaity consisted of the College of 
Liberal Ails with its pioparaLory schoola, 
and postgraduate cours(‘s in liLoiature, phi- 
loauphv, and hcieiicc ^ In 1889 the work of 
luconstructing Hu* university began by the 
foundation of the graduate school of plii- 
lo.sopiiy. In 1899 the (liviiiity school waa 
i'e(kstabli8hed, Ihc* school of medicine wna 
icopencd m 1003, llic dental ftchool, the 
inaLibutc of law, and the school of advanced 
science, in 1008; and the school of commerce 
and Annncc, and the depnrlincnt of seis- 
mology and meicorologv, in 1010 

From its inccpLion Lnc university exercised 
a direct and fnr-r caching influence in the 
Golo 111 nation and civilization of the middle 
and far Weal, and witliiii a few' years after 
the coming of the Jesuits to St Louis more 
tlian forty ecclesiaatical and cclueationni foun- 
datioiia wcie made by piofeii.soi9 and alumni 
oC the uiuvevsily. The missionary work of 
Pioire Jean Dc Sinet, n meiniier of the facully 
foi nearly fifty yeans, ia famous, the nseend- 
aiicy which he gaiued over tho Indian tril)p.s 
cxcrciaed more than once at the request 
of Llie govoriiineiib of the Umtctl States in 
pi eventing outbreaka botAvecii the ahoriginca 
and the white settlers Seconding Dc iSinct 
Paul pQuzigUouc and the bvotheva 
Adiian and Cliiiatian Iloccken, whose luisaiona 


weic centcra of Gwihaation from which have 
Bprmig many flourishing communities in Knn- 
eaa, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri Nine of 
the achoola founded by members of tho uni- 
versity faculty ate now woU-caUbliahcd cdI- 
Icgcs 01 nnivcrsitiea m the West 

In 1012 the teaching atalT numbered 262 
and the total student body 1381 Of the 
student body, 407 were em oiled m the coUege, 
83 111 divinity (Ph D. reauired for admission), 
03 in tlic graduate schools, nnd the remainder 
in the vaiious professional and technical 
schools Fifteen unita arc required for admis- 
sion to bile college 

The student body is drawn from thirty- 
tliico gbatcfl and fouitccn foreign countries 
The univcraity Is governed by a self-perpetuat- 
ing board of trusteea who arc members of the 
Society of Jesus Asaocintcd with the Iruflteea 
ia nn advisory board appointed by the 
trust CCS. Willie the eontroi of the university 
is thua vested ultimately m the Society of 
Jeans, it IS not the policy of the university to 
inculcate foiinnl religions tcaclking m the 
prQfc3‘3iqnal schools. About 60 per cent of the 
students in these schools piofcas creeds other 
than that of the Catholic Church 

The university libraiy contains about 
80,000 volumes and a fair collection of medi- 
o\nl and early Amoricnii ninmiscripls Tlic 
value of the university buildings (eleven in 
nuinhei), grounds, and equipment is about 
SI, 361), 000, The piesidcnb of the universiliy 
is the 'S^'ery Rev Alexander J Burrowea, 

P L. T3. 
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Hill, History of St , LoifiJ Vmier&iiy (St Louis, ISTH) 
Fa NINO, Jubuce of St Louifl Umveraxty (St Louia, 

I'lOl.) 

SKM 0/ St, Louis I/iiii’crai(jy (In Unioersxtu Puhli- 
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ST LUCIA. — See West Indies, Educa- 
tion IN THE Smaller Islands of. 

ST. MARTIN'S-LE-GRAND SCHOOL, 
LONDON. — See London Schools. 

ST. MARY-LE-BOW CHURCH SCHOOL, 
LONDON —See Arches, School of the; 
London Schools. 

ST, MARY'S COLLEGE, ST MARY'S, 
KAN. — See Jesus. Society op, Educa- 
tional Work of 

ST MEINRAD COLLEGE, ST MEINRAD, 
IND — See Benedictines, Educational 
Activity of. 

ST. OLAF'S COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
MINN — Sec Lutheran Chuhch, Educa- 
TioNAFv Activities op 

ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, LONDON — See 
London Schools; also Colet, John , Grammar 
Schools, Furlic Schools 



ST. TETEirS SCHOOL 


SAT3BATICAL YEAR 


ST PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK, ENG. 

— Sco YouKSoimoL; uhoGuAMMAii School}!, 

PuULlG ScilQOLH. 

ST, PETERSBURG, IMPERIAL UNIVER- 
SITY OF. — See IlUflHIA, JilDlH'A'riON IN 

SAINT PIERRE. — Suo Fhkkch Colonikh, 
Education in 

ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY, MANILA. 

HOO TlllUriMNB iHLANUft, EDUCATION IN 

SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL — Sen Tkacii- 
INC OllDHllH OP THU (JaTUOLIC ( 'llOllCH. 

ST. VITUS* DANCE.— See Ciioiuu; Ilya- 
teiua; Tiu. 

SABBATICAL YEAR IN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL. — By \\n nuoinit 
Iftw Lhc Isiftohtc.s wore eoinniuiideil t‘\rry 
BGVCiitli ycai (Llio HnblifUical your) lo hiiITi'I 
tlicii fields mid vineyaids lo lest or lo lie 
unlined The tonii sahhalieal year is now 
widely used ainooR rolIcKc.s and iniiyn'HiLic.s 
Lo moan mi inloniiission of labor, fiisl, for 
ic.sb or plcfimiie, or, seeoiul, foi M'soiiroh oi 
Qbiidy uiiiHleiiupU'tl l>y leucJiinK. Tin* value 
of graiiLiiiK leav(*.s of absoiiee to teaehei.s in 
order Lo ficnhen iiuil lo add new hIiuiuIiih Lo 
U\ ch ^Ynv’k ivi Unwldy finin' ilni hy filrn'iiluiH 
The iiriielico nieh year is beinp e\ I ended as 
collcgchi gam in fiuiuieial hLieiiglli, luid the 
pi'ovjsion.s iindei wliieli eollege leaclieja me 
enaliled Lo Lulcr sueh iiiLerinisMoii fjoin Iheii 
work are bei’iuiiiug luoie and more deliiuLely 
formulated 

In the public mind, liowevei, eain'eially lu 
stales wliere Llie pioneer slniggle is uiifiiigoLUm, 
Llio idea of tlie sabbaUeid j ear ih not leadily 
aueepLed. It i.s coimdered an uiijnsLiiird 
liiMiry, imd for this leiison llm priielife ia 
gaiiiinp; only ilH Iii'hL footlioid in slaLo iind 
munioipal insLiLuLions. In Lhi.s inaLter lu\- 
Hiippoited iii.sliLu Lions rcflc'et llieir MoisiLive- 
noHi Ui the popular fioiUimeiilB of Llieir eoii- 
Btitiiencios 

III coinpaiaLively few onllegeH and uiiivei- 
flities jue tile privileges of the Habimlieal j eai 
formubiLed in the aLntiiLea BiiL m a iiiajoiily 
nf the insLiLuLunis the piaeliee is iiioie or lens 
luroriiinlly in foiee Tlie coiulilions iiiidei 
will ell Lho privih‘Re ih graiiK^d full under Lwo 
mam heads, — (1) The most uaual iiiaeliee 
IB to gniiiL to piofesBOia, iihsiHLiiiiL piofcHhuiA, 
or adjuncL piofejisoi.s a lejive of one year lu 
seven on half Hiilaiy. The aeeeptance of 
siieli a leave implies, ns a rule, Lliat Lhe pro- 
fesHor will leLnni to luH position nflei the 
piTiod of leave; u delinile conirael lo mnnve 
such leLurn la aeldoin askod ^ Harvard, C'o^ 
Inmbiii, Bryn Mawr, TJniver.sitv of IlUnoin, 
University of Missoni i, ami Wellesley are 
Ulus trill inns undei this firsL head in which 


the privilefie is definitely foiinulated The 
praoLiec ia also more or loss icgularly followed 
at OaileLon, Williuiiis, SLiiufoi’il, NarlluvcBlevD 
Brown, Boston UiuveirtiLy, llijion, tjiiivoj.sity 
of Miiiiie.sota, Ilaiidolph-Manon, Vassar, and 
otheia. At SLtiiiford Llie professor may accept 
leave on half jmy for a half year in caeh throo 
and one half yeara of serviee, or fm an onlno 
year in each Hi'veii years; al Cohiinhia tho 
profe.ssni has lhe allei iiiiLive of one half year 
m seven mi full pay or (d one year in hevcii on 
UftU pay At the Umvi^Tsily of Woo.slcr one 
iHofessoi in the iiislitiiLioii eiieli year is given 
leave on full pay; riL AiuliernL, Ihiwdoin, and 
Miami, nub more than tivo piofossors may be 
absent at one Lime At Beloit one half year 
in .seven is given on full pay. At Oberlin 
nfLei ten yi^iua of nerviec le^l^e is gi anted for 
one year on full pny. At liio UnivorHiLy of 
Cnliforiiia Ido Ihinls of Ibo Haliiry is RrniUccl, 
and lh« professor may leave on tliis bnsja 
either foi one half year afler each tliroc years 
of service, oi foi one year in caeh hcveii years. 
AL Io\\a College part pay" ia inoRiilarly 
Rnuiled (1>) A hoeond Rroup of in.sliUiliona 
lias followed a nraeliee of gi an ling lea\e by 
giMiig lo the aIjS'eiil nidfc.ssor llie dilTcieiico 
lielweeii liiH Haliii,y and the iiiiioiiiiL necessary 
to employ a siihsliliilo. This ineniiH that ilio 
piofcssor leeene.s fiom cuic fimrLli Lo ono lialf 
of his hulfiry Dliile nlisenl In inost enfics, llio 
plan 1ms not leeimnnended iUeK, fuv it Unveta 
Llm leaehiiig cllieieney of an iiiHLitnlion, Lho 
hiibslilute lieing heeuKMl at low cost. For 
Ibis leason llu' plan waa leeeiUly diseoiili lined 
al lhe UnneiMlv of (Seorgia. Tills iiinDind 
iH Hchloiii foinmlaLed into a Hlatiile 1 >y col- 
Irge.s, il IS iiieiely a eustoni oeeasioiiully in 
foreii. lUuhU'uLioiitj are ('oloradu (’oUcro, 
Wcslerii UesiTve, Wella, 11 oho Bolyloclinic, 
Mount llolyoki*, Tiiiuly, TuflH 
Tlie graiiliiig of leu\(‘ of uhseneo lo Icneliors 
111 high and ideinenhiry seliool.s luis not yub 
lieeii tiy.sleinah/ed in Lliis eounliy Tlio inosb 
lliat home leaehei.s nui espeeL is an individunl 
ai'i'ungenienl liy \^]lieh lliey me giiiuLcd leave 
of alisened foi htudy \\ilhouL pay hut ^siLli a 
deliniLc proiniso of reeiiiiUoviiieiiL aL llie end 
of tbab teini. A hegiiiimig ban, liowcvcr, 
been in ado at C'anibridRo, Biooklinc, Bohloii. 
and NewLon, hlass , where tlui .sabbalionl 
yeiii has heon definitely inlroduecd At 
Caiiilu’idgo a leacdier may obtain leavo of 
ahhcmee for a year afler leu yeaia nl seivicc, 
leconiiig one lUiid of his m her annual hiilaiv, 
(he leave' being apeiit in study orlmvol, At 
Boston npLilirunlH for ImiMi of aljaeiico inusL 
hlalo the purpose for whieh they desiro lho 
leave. Ono year nfter Hevon yenr.s of nervieo 
IS ginuted on half pay for pnrpohe.s of aLiuly 
or lrfive\; while for puTpuses of mm yimv 
aflor Iwoiily yeaia of servieo may ho ohlaincd. 
Teaelieia who leeelvo leavfi of id is once are 
hound hy eon li net lo horvo in lloHloii for LhrCQ 
yeiu'h after thou* iuLuni. Thu cimdi Ilona at 
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SACROBOSCO 


SAILER 


Nowtoii aio similar to those in Boston In 
1008 RocJicstar, NY, /itloptcfl n pkn siinilai' 
to tlinb of Boston 

England — Tho sabbatical term is imkno^\ii 
in tiiG English universities ancl higher instil u- 
biona of learning and in oloinontaiy achoola, 
A few private secondary flohoola foi buys nnd 
girls Jiavo finangod to gmiifc short poriods of 
abaoncoa. ranging from thico to six months, on 
half 01 lull pay, hub tlioao ins lances are not 
Biifliciont to warrant any stiitfliiiciLt as to tlio 
further adoption of tho ays Lem. 

SACROBOSCO, JOANNES DE (HOLY- 
WOOD or HALIFAX) (fl 1230). — An caily 
English niathomaticmn born at Holy wood (now 
Halifax), in Yorlishno, Sacrohoaco being the 
Latinized form of Holy wood. Sacrobogco 
Btudied at Oxford and taught astronomy and 
mat Iioma ties at Parja. Ilia aatronomical 
work, De splunra vmndif was popular for tluco 
conturiea. Tho ariLlinioLical work, l^radaliis 
de arCe numeTandi, is a colioction of lalcs with- 
out proofs or oxaniplea. It is tho fiisL work 
of the kind in tho now niuneialfl written by an 
Englisliinan. In it aio givou cloven oliaptorg 
on tl\o dialiiict operations in arithincLic: 
numeraliOf addiiiOt subiradio, wedialiOf duplahOf 
mulii'phcaUo, division progressio, peravibuluin 
ad radicnm cxtractiomin, and cxlraclio radicum 
in cuhicis Two other works are also known 
to have boon written by Sacroboaco: De 
computo ccdG&iasticOf or De anm lalioncj and 
Do ABirolabio, 

References; — 

C^NTOii, M. QcBchichto der MathefnntiL, Vol. II 
(Lci])7sig, 1000.) 

LicIiori«*ri/ of National l)\oara}}hi/ 

sacred heart college, prairie 

DU CHIEN, WIS. — 'Soo Jesuits, Educa- 
tional WoUK OF. 

SADOLETO, JACOPO (1477-15*17). —Sec 

TlNNAiaSANCB AND EDUCATION. 

SAGE, RUSSELL, FOUNDATION. — An 
organization iiicoiporaLed in 1907 for the 
" nnprovcnnonl of eocial and living conditiona 
in the Unibod Staica of Amcuoa ” by such 
means aa the truatoca tiiink fit without on- 
croaching on work that la aiioady done oiToc- 
tivoly by any other body. Tho Fouiidatiun, 
which ia in tho control of a body of nine brnatoca, 
was established by Mrs. Russoll Sage, who gavo 
an endowment of $10,000,000. It la not the 
mtoalion of tlio Fonnaabioii to rcliovo iiiclivid- 
iml 01 family nomls, hut to orachoato povcity 
by ml inveg Li gabion of ita cniisoa. No aid is 
given Lo churclios of any denomination. Tlio 
worJc of tlio FoujidatiDn is diabributed among 
aovernl departments which conduob propa- 
gandist and loaoarch work Tho lolloAVing 
]fl nn DiiiimcmlioJi of somo of tlio diicctiona 
of the aotivitica and studies of the Foundation' 


Campaigna against tuhcrciilosla, tho pre- 
vention of blind IIC33, eapGcially among chil- 
dren, the piuvision of public rccroation; 
medical inapcGtloii of achoola, school gardens; 
tho care 01 children in inaiuutiona, chanty 
oigaiiiznlion; woilcinginon'a and otlior kinds 
of small iiismaucc.g: the Pittsburgh Siiivoy, 
a fltiidy of tho aocial and economic conch (loiia 
in a largo city; housing problems in large 
cities; tlio ciucstion of backivaul cliildien, 
rotardaiuiii and climinaLioii, op on-air schoola, 
wiclcr 1190 of the school plant, pioviaion of 
meals in achoola Tina Fmin elation has also 
nsaiatcci towards tho catabliahmcnt of depnrL- 
lUoiiLa fov tho tinimiig of fiocial iiivcatigatois 
in achoola of phdnnthropy in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louia Genorall^ tho 
educational studies and research of the Foun- 
dation aro directed to establishing methods of 
measuring educational lesulta John M Glenn 
ia tho ficorofcary and general diroctoi of tho 
Foundation, which lias its ofTicoa in New York 

See liEaKAncu, Endowment op. 

Ile/oronceB — 

Ayueb, L P ;S<7iieri Great J^'QuridalianJ (New York, 
19H) 

U B nur Eduo, Rojj. Com Ed, lODD, Vol h i>l *10 

SAILER, JOHANN MICHAEL (1751- 
1832) — One of tho most piominoiit Catholic 
Goiman cdiicatois, was born a3 the aon of a 
shoe in nicer at ArCiSing, iieai Augsburg, in 
Davniia, studied at tlio gvmiiasium in Municli, 
and, III 1770, ontored tho Jesuit College nt 
Lands b Cl g as a novice 'When tho ordci wnfa 
abolished, ill 1773, lie wont to tho University 
of Ingolatadt, wlierc lie devoted luinsolf lo 
theology, pliilosophy, and mnbhcmatics. In 
1776 he was coiiscciatcd aa a priest, and m 
1780 ho lecoivcd the nppointmont ns pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at Ingolstaclt 
Later on (1784) ho was made professor o£ 
pastoial tlioology, ethics, and dogmatics nh 
the cpiacopal .^cinmnry at pillingen In con- 
BcquGiice uf hia tolciaiit rcligioiia views, which 
brought him in contact witli many Protestant 
BCliolara, lio made some powerful enemies who 
succeeded in having luin removed from Ins 
position in 1794. Ill 1709, however, ho was 
again called to the Uiiivoraity of IiigolsLadt 
The following year the university was loinovcd 
to Laiiclshut, and Sailor icinaiiiGcl there for 
twenty years as piofcssor of nioiaia and prac- 
tical theology. Ho loeiured. also on pedagogy 
and wrote his chief work, Uber Ersiehung fur 
Briieher {On Editcaiion, for Educators), which 
appeared in 1807, being onthiisinsiicany hailed 
by Dies ter wog (g.w.). In 1829 ho was made 
Riahop of Regensburg; in this position ho 
died m 1832, leaving bohiiid him tho fame not 
only of n gioat thinker and cducatoi but of a 
mail of peculiar awootncea and nobility of 
character. Ills complete works, in forty 
voimnosj ’worepubhaliod by Widonor, Snlzbach, 
1830-1842. F. M 
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SALAMANCA 


SALLUST 


References: — 

Gladdacii, W. J M Satipf Kh^s^krr <Jcr I*fl<!ngo- 
aik, Vol. XVr (LnnRrjiHnlzfi nml Li'iplir, ii il ) 
Njeabln. J. M A’fli/cr, ffcin Lcbat urul seine ^S'c/in/ffri. 

(Ilallc, 100-1.) , , 

nAULOMAiBU, L. JolifiTin Mirlmfl Sillier nifl rflujiROR 
Geaciiiichn/t /ilT dculsche Kr 2 trhuiffjs- unti A'c/inf- 
aeschtchfc M%UtiUij\an\. lOnO, Vnl 
Ubin, W L’ficyJilojifliliBcJire ifninlfiucli licr 
fl V j5aikr, JuAnuii J/ic/irrrf. 

SALAMANCA, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN. 
— Olio of Uio moat fninoiin i\ml inHuourml of 
1110(1 leva I univoraUio.i Tlio uha]>tor hpIiooI 
which iiad proviounly oxinli'd wan Rivoii tlio 
ntnluB of a uiiivorsiLy by Alfonao IX boforo 
12a0, but did not inocL wiLli auccoHi. It was 
Tcfoiindod by Ferdinand III ol CusLiJo nml 
roooivod a charter of privdepcN ia 12-12 Prog- 
Tcaa was not made, hoAVovor, nntil Iho mRu 
of Alfoiiflo X, the WisOj who gnvo iho univer- 
Bity a now charter in 1261. A Dull (loiifinnmg 
the univerflUy was gmiitcd in 1255. Kala- 
manca in iLa conaLitulion (tho ^icla Partuhs 
was issued in 1203 for all iSpaiiish iiiiivorHiLics) 
W'aa based largely on tho Ihilugna orgninaaLion, 
with the Dxcoption iVial tho hiKtor'unl coinieo- 
lion with the Cathedral and henco wlLli^ the 
Bishops and MaQisicr iSic;Wrnif7n was rctiiined 
to somo extent. Alfonso X gave an ciidow- 
mont and cncouragod tlio sUidy of both 
bran die a of law^ a held for which tlio univorsiLy 
gained great rnpnlo in tho fourU^eiiLh cnnUiry, 
QociorH ol low ranking ns a mipoiior hocmi) einns. 
At the aamo poilpd a du^reo luid piaetieal 
iiiatnictioii in mnaic woro given, and a iiinster 
of nmala waa included among the loaolung 
body. Uiulor Fortliiiand IV and Pope Boni- 
face VIH Iho iniivoiHlty was oiulowod with the 
tcrlitt ccclesiarnm^ nn iiii'angeniont which led 
to difficulties wdli Iho Cathodmi and tiio 
aiiaponsion of tho uiiivoisily acUviticH from 
1310 lo 1313 In I3HC chairs wore cslnldislied 
ill theology on tho roeominondatum of tho 
Papal licgalo, wlio as Boiiodict XIII showed 
much fnvcir lo the univcisity and granted now 
statu tea in Mil in which Htudont govorniLiimt 
wns Urf^niy rccogni?!Qd, siihjecl lo tho authority 
111 certain (lircctiona of tho Chancellor, roi“iU(‘rly 
the Scholaahcits or Mogii»ler Afc/iohnmn. In 
tho fourtccath and hf tee nth ecu tunes tlio 
university was noted fur its iheological sliidica 
and was regarded in opposilion Lo Pans as 
tho ccntci of oilhodoxy. At I he saimi liiiio 
]Ls bi'cadlli of view and indopoiideiici? aio 
illu&lrnlcd by tlio Icclurufl an the Copoiiii- 
can ayslcm and tho (‘iioouragciiionl given Lo 
Ccjluiiiljus. About Lius pound a nuiulioi uC 
collogos wore estabJiwlied Thu UniversiLy of 
Salamanca reaeliod Llic height of iLb fnuio and 
suems in Llui Hi^teniilli con Liiry, when it wim 
ftUoiulcd iiy neaiiy 7 01)0 studniiLs A di‘chno 
HoL in, howovci, and bccaino more and inoio 
rapid; sLudica woui iicgleoLcd; empty diHim- 
t a Lions flourishad; and LUo number of niudoiita 
dwindled An atLcinpb to rcsiisciLato tho 
niicienl glories wna mado m 1709-1777, but 


LIh'so oflorh worn iiulliried by the poliLical 
di.ilnrl)aii(T8 at the hog inning of Uio new con- 
Liiry Tile prosont orgimizaLioii gnos Lack to 
tho law of Hopt. 3, 1H57, puhsod uridor Isabella 
II, Thero nro now the rollnwing fftcidlios 
pliiloappliy mid l(‘tlprfl, law, acioncca, and 
incdiciiio. Tho cnrollmont in 101 L was about 
1200 

iScO iSl'AlN, KdUC'ATION in. 

ReferoncoB' — 


FuCntfh, V. no i a. Nni/nrirj dr hs Vt\ivcraula(h3 
Cidrmnji y dtrnan PaliiftUcimxenfoB dc AViatflojiia 
cti (>iri(|r(il, IMS I IHHP ) 

Mkujn, V [/ J’UtncfQHCmrrit flipNfricur cu Kajwonc 


(I'nriA IHUrt) 

lUHiinu.lr, II umrfrfljfKfl n/ Europe in the Middle 

AtfH (Oxford. IK' ).l ) 

IlaVNiMI, ff Lc Fir rfiiiL'f'rflifrJiru rlojis rtiiicienna 
ICfpaguc, (I'lirlfl, ILIOJ ) 


SALARIES OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 

— ScO CoiJjUaB PllOKEHSOllS, tS ALA HIES OF. 


SALERNO, UNIVERSITY OF. — Seo Uni- 

VBnajTu.s 


SALINE LAND GRANTS. — See Na- 
TlONAli (invniINMKNT AND I'IduOATION, 
School Tundh, Pihimanknt, 


SALISBURY, ALBERT (1313-1011) 
Normal hcIkmiI principal , gradnuUMl at Milion 
(loUvgc, WiBcnubiu. llv wi\B cmiilueLor of 
traclieifl' iiiHtItuLea ^ in Nuporin- 

Lcndeiit of iho AiiKTienii MinHioimry Associa- 
lion, ami priiieipal of Lho .stale mirjinil .school 
at WhilowaLcr, Wis., from bSH5 Lo ll)U. llis 
jjubliea lions liieludo J^hnwhgy nud (hihoepy, 
llutoiy i\J AUinmit IiiHlructwn in J I' i aeon sin, 
Duty «/ I he tn f/ie Fci/jIr-.UiinlciI, I'/ic 

Unial School ProblctHf nml Theory of Teaching 
ami Plcmuilarif PnychuloQU, W. S, M. 


SALISBURY, JOHN OF. —Sec John of 

•Salihiiuhy. 


SALLUST. — ('. Safiii8l‘nn Cr'mpuH, poliLi' 
clan, Ciexarian parLisan, and liiatoriaii (MO- 
SI n c ), waa regarded by Uonmn critics us Lhu 
'iMiucydulcH of Uoiuc (pnupared with lua 
preaL Check Tiiudcl, lie is, however, clistmclly 
iiiferior, but ouiug Lo Ids Uho of origiiuil 
aoureesH, liis nilieul and ])|uloxoi>]iic.al judg- 
inoiil, ho well desei\e.s to bo rogjinled ns Lho 
father of IjiiLiii sMeiiLilu; liisLoiy, Tlioiigli 
obscured for ti Linio l>y tho gieaLm brillinnc)' 
of Uia luLer eoiiUuiuiorary, !avy, he legiiiiu’d 
his iiacoiuhuiey in tlio .Silvor Age, and left a 
Hliong iiupreHS upon Seiieoii and TiiciUis. 

Ills f/i6(on(r, in live liookn, have polished, but 
ive Hldi hiivn Lwn (^xlcuiHive iiKiiiugraiiliH, 
Lhu Htory of the eo iinpi racy nf (Jnlihn« (hcllnni 
t'aUhmc) and of tlio wav agaumt Jiigurllm 
C^efhtiri Jwffuri /till will). (If ihcHo the former 
oeciipicul aL one Linio an unjnirLant phmo lu 
Lho aocundniy LaLiii eurrieuluiu and ovoii now, 
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SALOMON 


SALZMANN 


when tlmo nllowa^ ia often read, in conjunc- 
Lion with the Ctttiliiiaiian spcochca of Cicero, 
upon which it furmahos a valuable commen- 
tary, allowing, though grudgingly, for Sallust 
wns n political opponout of Cicoro, tho gravity 
of tho crisis, and tho great value of Cicoro'a 
aer vices to the sLalo at this jiincUiro, 

In loading the Caiilina in the aohoola, the 
philosopliic introduction, amoiinLing to about 
one foul Lli of tho whole, mny well bo omitted 
or dcfori'od. Tliis la a mnatoily analysis of 
the caiiaca of the dogoncracy of Uoinan morals 
nt thia timo, but it requhea couaiderablo 
maturity of mind on the part of Lho students 
Paxticular atlontiou ahoiild, liowovcr, be de- 
voted to the apcGches of Cato and Cmsar, 
both a a oxamplea of a difTcrent type of oraLoiy, 
and aa indicating tho political conditions 
which woro to lead natuially in a few years 
to tho diclatorahip of Cf£sar. 

The stylo of Sallust, while Cicoronian, is 
ell arac Leri zed by archaizing GoHoquinlisms and 
rhetorical dovicca, foi which may bo consulted 
ConfitanB, de ficnuonc iSafhtsftano (Paris, 1880), 
and Uii, Qnalenns apnd S sermonia plcbeti 
vestigia appmeant (Paris, 1886) 

The moat important critical editions aie by 
Diolseh (Leipzig, 1804, with index) and Jordan 
(Berlin, 1887). The most available editions 
of llio Calilina and Inpirtha are by Long 
(revised by Fraser, London, 1890). and Gapes 
(Oxford, ifiSO), There nro niimorous school 
editions of the Catilina. Q. L 

SALOMON, OTTO. — See Manual Train- 
INQ, Sloyd. 

SALVANDY, NARCISSE ACHILLE, 
COMTE DE (17f)5-1866). — Ficnch Jiistorian, 
statoainan, and educator, llo was a mombor 
of the cliambor of dopiitics throughout 
nearly tho whole oxistonco of tho July mon- 
aichy (1830-184.8), being twico muiiatcr of 
public instruction (1837-1830; 184.5-1848), 
and twice abaonl in tho diplomatic service 
(Maclild, 1841-1843; Turin, 1843-1845) IIo 
was clocLcd inomber of tho French Academy in 
1835 Tho most important work of hia career 
was hia accupaiicy of tho poitfolio of piibiic 
instruction, lie organized the education de- 
partment, lho university was pinctically re- 
foundod; Lho inspection of primary schools 
wna strengthened by tho appointment of siib- 
inspcctoiB and the fixing of the salary scale, 
tliQ salles (Vfisilc were reorganized so as to tnako 
them educational rnlher than mcie charitablo 
ins Litu Lions (1837); and n bill for bho fiinda- 
mental reorgainzalion of lho whole primary 
school schenio flubinlLtcd during his accoiul 
term as niinistor was brought to an untimoly 
end by tho ro volution of 1848. This likewise 
saw Lho cloflc of hia political g are or. Ho was 
the author of La Coalition ct la France (1810), 
Ilisioire de Polog}ic auant ei soiw le Roi Jean 
Sohieski (3 voli , 1827-1820); Sme moi&, on 


la Revolution de 1330 el les Rdvoluliomiaires 
(1831) F E.F 
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SALZMANN, CHRISTIAN GOTTHILF 
(1744-1811) — A prominent German educator 
of the Philanthropinist school, was born aa 
tho son of a Protestant pastoi at Sommerda, 
near Erfurt, ThUringon He roceivod In a first 
oducation from his father and then attended 
for two years the gymnasium in Langonsalza, 
From 1701 to 17 C4 lie studied theology in 
Jena; in 1709 he became pastor in n. iittlo vil- 
lage near Erfiiib, and later in Erfurt itself. 
From there he was called as pieachcr to the 
Dessau Philanthropinum, where for three 
years he directed tho devotional oxorciaca and 
gave icligioua instructiou, In 1784 ho founded 
the educational institution of Solmopfonthal, 
near Gotha, tho only one of tho Philanthropin- 
iflt insbitutLoiia which has existed to our times 
This school he diiocted until hia death 
Among hia firsb teachers was Guts Muths 
(g [I.), tho founder of the German ayatem of 
gymnastic iiisbriiction, one of his first pupils 
was Karl Rittor {q v ), Lho famous gcogiapher 
Sal zm aim's educational ideas wore based on 
those of Basedow (g v ), but ho was aanor, less 
Bcnsational, and more practical than Basedow, 
and for bins reason hia duocb results wore more 
lasting His school emphasized physical edu- 
cation, manual training, nature study, observa- 
tion of familiar objects, and incitemont of the 
pupils to self-activity In tho teaching of 
the foicign languages, ho dlSOavdod tho old 
grammatical method and rcliod on speaking 
the language and on careful and extended 
loading, Tho ambition of the pupils was 
stimulated by an olaborato system of rewards, 
and the chief aim of tho school was to repro- 
duce as much ns possible tho conditions of a 
happy and busy family life in order to edu- 
ento its pupils to become, as Salzmann Bays, 

healthy, rational, good, and choorful liuman 
beings " 

Among tho many writings of Salzmann, 
most of which aim to convoy hia thoughts 
on education under tho form of fiction, two 
arc eapocially noteworthy, his ICrehsbUchlein 
{Little Crab Book), 1780, and AmeisenbUchlein 
(LiUk Ant Book), 1806, both of which were 
very widely read and frequently lepriiitcd 
The foimcr ia a biting a a tiro on the prevalent 
home education of hia tune; its subtitle is 
Direction iowaids an Irrational Education of 
Childron. The plan of the book may bo 
suITiciontly indicated by tho titles of some of 
the ohapbera. as How to teach children to he, 
How to mahe them stupid, vain, etc. The 
Aineisenbiichleifi a on tains Snlzmaim's matures t 
bhaiights on education; it oaila upon tho edu- 
cator to eduoato himself. In it he proclaims 
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SAN SALVADOR 


SANTO DC)MIN(;0 


fta ft “ coii[cHflioii of fftUli " for a tciichcr Lho 
nmxiin lluil " tho cauaca of nil Lhc fjiuUs luid 
vicc.a of liiH pupila an cclucntor inuab try lu (iiid 

Refer&ncaa . — 

Ac'K>.ii^rANN, K fittfzmann'a Lclcn uUft irfrL'/i 
JJilWioJhrJv J»d(latfoj 7 iacJicr iflfisaiA-cr, Vn^ XXIX- 
XXX. (Liuipi'iiHaLn* IHail-lHUl ) 

UoHHL, 11 ,, jniil ftIhYBii, J A'uljfiianu'fl })dd(tovotiicltc 
Ar/in/lcM (Vi(‘[um, ^ , 

Hein, \V LmyUojAdtachii liamlhuch tier Pdtlayngtk, 
H V, A’Hlzrnflnii, CVjrialiciM (r'pflhylf 
llicjiiTLti, K /LVifistilcftfriPi ruduyouMicfw Ihbhathth, 
Vol X\^. (Loipafn. IHSO) 

^Vaoneu, .Sfiljmaijn'B }Ailiiu(niusclie iSriin/tni lU«i- 
Bcniiil/5a. INB7-IHB8.) 

SAK SALVADOR, EDUCATION IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF ™Sftii iSiiK'iuUii wan fioi'd 
from HimniHh I'lilo ni 1821, niiil until 1817 
fonnril a tlivialon in bluj (Jniitral Amcvicftii 
Fodcralion, becoming iin indDpi'inAi'nL rupiiblic 
upon tho diBaoliiLion of this inn on Tlio con- 

htiLuLion adopted in IS21 under llio Ecdoratiun 
lias been slightly modUird Ijy ciinonihiioiila, llie 
last III 1880. The arm of tho repiiblin is 72125 
aqiiaiG nide.s and iLs populiiLiou 1,070,000 
(eensuft 1010). For lulinuuslraUvc \nupuftvs 
tho eoQntiy in divided into fourteen depart- 
inerU.s which nro imle prudent in reapect to 
edu call anal matters, Hubject. Iiowovlt, to blie 
Roueial law under win eh |nil)lio primary edn- 
oiLlion declared fice, obligatoiy, and Necular 
Tli(‘ govern 1 non t main bains a HyHtein of prim ary 
hcIujoIh to serve as models for tliuHe Bupportinl 
by the dopiutinonLs and by eiLie.n 
Tiui ohief cdiieaLiuiiai auLliurily is the niinis- 
Lor of public iiistruetion, who is asms led by a 
nmiiiuil of piiblia inslrueiion, elocLeil by Lho 
iiicinbera of the uiiivoimLy faculty. 

At the present Lime there is iiuieh aelivity 
in roapnob to Lho clovolopineiiL of the internal 
rcBouroca of iliQ cuuntry, the ooiisti uuLioii 
of railroad.s, and the estiiblishmcnl of tele- 
grapluo and telephonic eoiiuniiniGabinu. 

In his annual message at the oiieuing of the 
Congress of iho llepnblic, Feb rum v, 1012, 
Picaident Aiaiijo mibniittcd Llio following 
jiarticulars as to Llm public aehoolR ; Thn 
luiinbci of primal y sehoola in tho Ilepublio 
in liic flcholnshio year 1011 wa.s 480, — 203 for 
])oya, 200 lor girls, and NO mixed. TcugIilms 
lo the number of Bo I found employ inenl in 
theao Hchools, of tlieao Lhero wero 382 men nml 
409 women Thn number of pupils cm oiled 
was 21,500, of whom 1 1,033 were giiln and 9030 
boys Tho total pop illation of the Ilepublio 
of soliool jLge was 173,595 forimlos and 82,541 
males. Tiic govcriiiiumbcxpendiUiro fm public 
scliuals amounted to %203,093 
During the HORsioii of 1912 thn Congress of 
iSiilvador pa.ssed ci law Hubventioiiing Lo the 
am on at of 200 ]ieHa.s per moiitli the " Chilegio 
Moilerno " (Modem College) of Santa Ana, 
and aiiangod foi Lho establishment of coUege.s 
for girls at Ilobasco aud Sonsoualc and for lho 
founding of elementary induatrinl Bohoola in 


Llm miles of Siui Snlvadov, Santa Ana, and San 
Mignel. 

At tho capital, Sun Salvador, there is a uni- 
vci’rtity with rncultien of lurittiu’udcncDj medi- 
cine, natiinil sciences, nml ciiKineeririg, and 
also a imlionul library. A T. s. 

Roloroncce | — 

Orir IN^ LNTBWNAf'JoNu.rf Nran-j\MMiif'\N\, Cpiilro- 
Arii^rira Ftfm (fiml/ul ric (lUiLictiiiilu ) 
Pan-Ambuii vw Tnihs, dio\< riiiiiuiiL prlnt- 

iiift niluc, ^Va^liiJilUnji ) 

flAtWAiPrin AIiiiihLi rlu dr niHtrius irtii ]ifililiCK. Mq. 

monn, (8110 Siilviulnr, Impn'iilii iiruicmnl, 1010) 
8AiaAiMi]( MiiiiHlrriii dr iiiHtrupiuiJii o^bllru. 
ttit\ 6 t\ juthUru pntnnnti, I'rnBi Kiiiit, « tc, 
Hiilviuldi* nui’ioiiul, ItlOlJ.) 

SANBORN, EDWARD DAVID (1800^ 
ISSo) — College professor, graduated fiom 
Dartmouth College in 1832 and subacciucjitly 
fltudicfi at Lho Audiivei Theological Sciuinary. 
Ilo was engaged in HeiKunliuy Bchool work in 
Now llampsluie, wu.s professor at Dartmouth 
College from 183,1 lo 1859 and again from 1804 
to 1882, and at Washington University, St. 
Louis, from ltSr>9 to 1804. Re was active in 
the New IlanipHliue State Teachers' Afisocia- 
Uon His educational puhlicalions inQliidc 
LcclitrcH on A'liucidioii, and lU'ticles in jouinals 
and reviews W, fl M. 

SANCTIS, FRANCESCO DE, — See 
IjITKII \TU11B, Cu.Ml'AllAT I ^ li. 

SAND MODELING AND SAND TABLES. 
— Sec Modumnii. 

SANITARIUM SCHOOLS. — See Out- 
nooii SmiooLH. 

SANITARY LATRINES AND OUT- 
HOUSES. — Seo liATIlINKH. 

SANITARY SCIENCE, TEACHING OF, 
— Sec IlyaiiiNii, Tijac;iiin(i ok 

SANITATION, SCHOOL. - See Anciii- 
TKCTUnn, Scicool; Dihin'fkutantb ; IIy- 
aiRME, SciinOL. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. — Seo OrUENTAL LANOUAGEa AND 
LlTEllAyUUU, 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE, UNIVERSITY 
OF —See (biiui, Education in 

SANTIAGO, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN. 
— ScO Sl'AlN, KnUOATUiN in, 

SANTO DOMINGO, EDUCATION IN. — 
The Repiihlio of Santo Domingo ocoupii‘a the 
ciifltern poilion of tho ihIjukI of the name name, 
covering an aiea of about 18, OHO acinarn miles 
and having an esliniated popuhitioii of 700,000. 

Tho polilicial viciasitudcfl of tho country 
BiiicQ its BQpnration from Haiti in 1844, the 
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mixtuic of racJCfl, and the tropical climate have 
all combined to preveut any marked piogreaa 
in education. A decided impulse wna given 
to thia cause in 1884 under the lend of President 
Billiiii. primal y iiiatruclion was dcclnrod free 
and obligatory, and tlio outlinca of a ayflfccm 
were issued by the minister of public instnic- 
tioii. Pienoh models were followed in this 
plcin, the Hchoola being clasaificd as primary, 
highei pninmy, iioriiml, lyc^cs and colleges, 
picpariiig flbudenta for the bncliclor’a degree, 
Bcliooia for girls, schools of nits and trades, 
iiiiivcrflitica, and higher piofcssionnl anci tech- 
nical schools This niubilious scheme has 
been vciy imperfectly realised; but cKnmplcB 
of nearly every clnaa of schools named arc 
found in the republic. 

The establishment of piiinary schools la 
left to tho coinmunoa with the aid of govein- 
mont giants, but little interest is shown in 
rcapcct to popular odiicntion outside of tho 
few cities Official reports for 1010 give a 
total of 620 piimaiy schools, parochial and 
communal, with 18,810 pupils, cciuivalent to 
2 per cent of the population. 

The latest developments in education linvc 
refeioiico to the agricultural inteiesLa of the 
ropublic At Cienega a governmeiifc school for 
tho cultivation of tobacco baa been esbablighed, 
and an ngdcuUuial school was opened nt San 
Ciistobal in April, 1911. 

Tlie moat flucccssful schools for giils arc 
maintained by tho teaching sisterhoods of the 
Cnlholio Churoh, while the similar schools for 
ho^s m olifti'go of llio rojigious oidcrs have 
pnid riiucli attention to tho manual arts 

A T. S 

Heferencos: — 

jlmDncnn C'ommJHgiQnor to Snnto Domingo, Tfejjorf 
(Government Printing Oflice, Wtighington, IOOj.) 
Consular Ilcporh, (Govcrniaeiit PnntUlg OiRce, 
Wadiiueton ) 

DE«]ci[AMra, B, La Repi'iblica Dominicans; Dmclorio 
U Ouia General, 1007. 

P(]7i-47ncricaii Jiullehn (inon Lilly) /ilea (Government 

Prmtiug OlTico, Wualungton ) 

SAPIDUS, JOHANNES (1490-1501) — 
Tho Latinized name of Hans Witz, a nephew 
of WiniphcUng and a Get man humanist IIo 
was born ab Schlott.stacU, Llioii a center of 
humnnistic studies, and aftci attending the 
gymnasium there, ho studied in Paiia IIo 
later became rectoi of tho gymnnsium of his 
luitivo town and soon had ono of the most 
flourishing achools in tho country It is 
LUoughb that he introduced Greek into tho 
school. Thoinna Plattci (</.y.), who was n 
pupil at SohlcLtstadb for a time, says that in 
bis day there were 900 pupils in nttondaiico, 
some of them wolblncd, learned scliolais.” 
Owing to Ills sympathies with the RcfonnaLion 
movement, Sapidiis was compelled to leave 
SchlDltatMU, which romiviucd Catholic In 
1538 ho became a teaelioi at tho gymnasium 
nt Straasburg under Sturm, who became hia 


son-in-law^ and thero rom allied until Ins death, 

A play written by Sapidus, Lazarus Redivivus, 
Comtedia Nova et iSfacio, was performed on 
the removal of tho school into new buildings 
in 1539. 

Referencas — 

AUgemcine thuiacha Biograpkie 

GEtiT, J Dna Sakulwcscii SoWctUtiidta bia amn 
Jahro 1780 In jl/tfl der Geaellschajl /Ur deulscfm 
Jirzichunoa- vnd SckidocachichtCt Vol, XI, iip 
316 gq (Borlin, 1006 ) 

SARACEN EDUCATION. — See AnAnio 
Education, Mouajujibdan Education 

SARAGOSSA, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN — 
See Spain, Education in, 

SARATOV, IMPERIAL NICHOLAS UNI- 
VERSITY* — See Russia, Education in 

SARA YU, ADMAN A (1531-1613).— 
SchoDlmasioT and divine, who affords a typical 
instance of tho influciico of loligious rofugcca 
on the history of Englisli education Dorn 
ill 1531, at Hcsdiii in Artois, hia fathci wna 
Spanisli, hia mother Flcmiah, and both of 
them became ProLcataiita. Achian was trained 
for the university, and entered that of Ant- 
werp In 1500 Sarnvia w'lthdiew to the Chan- 
nel Islaiida, on account of rrligioufl troubles in 
tlic Low Countries After studying at Oxford 
in 1561, he returned to tho ChnimcT Tslandfs in 
1563 and became head master of Elizabeth 
College, Guornacy, In 1676 ho had become 
Jiofld mastoi of Sou tli amp ton Graininai’ School, 
and there icmain rntrica in the town rccoida 
of payments to him for the oxpoiiBCS of liis 
boys* theatrical performances. Ha was also 
a prominent moinhcr of tlic French refugees' 
Church of Doinus Doi at Southampton. 

Amongst Ins pupila wore Joi.liua Sylvester 
(translator from the French of the Divine 
IFcc^s and iroilcs of Du Bartaa), from 1673 
to 1576, Robcit Ashley, the tvanalator from 
tho French of Louis Leroy (Ludovicus Regius), 
and Sir Thomas Lake, who became Latin 
Secictary Lo King James I Saravia'a Soufch- 
ainpLon School probably ranks as the first 
grammar school in England m which French 
was sy.stematically taught Ashley says It 
wag a rule all faliould speak Fjcnelr ho who 
apoko English, though only a sonLonce, was 
obliged to wear a fool's cap at meals, and to 
cQiitiiiiio to wear it till ho caught another in 
the same fault " Saravia liad left England by 
1582 Cor a proCc'iaoi’alup of divimty nt Leydou, 
but icturncd to England and was successively 
prebendary of Gloucester, of Cantorbiiry, and, 
in IGOl, of Westminster. In 1007-1611 he ^vas 
one of the tianslatoi'a of the English Bible, 
on the commitlco of thicc to translato Gene- 
sis to II Kings. F. W. 

Rolerertce — 

IVATSCif/, Fo'^trii. Tichoioua liefugeca and English 
L'liucanon, pp 140-113. (Londoiij 1012 ) 
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SARDINIA, EDUCATION IN — Sec 
ItaTjY, Education in 

SARMIENTO, DOMINGO EAUSTINO 
(1811-JftiiH) — SouLli Aiucncan educator mid 
sLaLoHinan, Wiia largely Holf-cducaLnl lie be- 
gan liiB cjiiror aa ii loachci in Argo a tin a; and 
111 1830 lio QStnblialicd a aeliool for gnla wliicli 
ho dii'coled iinLil i8'12, when he organized Iho 
firMfc South Aiiioiicnn normal school He went 
to Euiopn in 18*15 lo aludy odtioatioiml coii- 
diLioiia. Horn Iio roiiiul a copy of Ilornco 
MiimVh Sm;c»U/i Rcpirl Id Uio SlaVo Board of 
Education Tliia brought him to Aineiica, 
wliore Ivo spoilt Homo moiithH in MiiHsnohuHotlH 
with Ilorttuo ^Iniin (r; y.) and in CJoiiiiecLicul 
witli lloniy Biirjiar<l (r/.w ). H(* attended 

mrtny educational nsaociations and teaeher.s’ 
iiiHtitulca and vibilcd a Ini’go iiuinbci of atdioola 
Tlio roaiiUa of this viait wcic embodied in a 
bock (in SpanislOp i5c/ioo/s the Dasia of Pioa- 
'peniy in a Itepubhc He relumed lo Argentina 
and engaged in educational >yoik. In 1857 
ho became ministoi of public ina I ruction 
He M'na aciiL to the United States as iiimiHter 
fioin Argent 111 a in 1805, and thren ycuis later 
lie wiia elected president of Lhe llepiiblic of 
Argon tiim. Hih edueatioiuil piihlicalions in- 
clude De la E(lucnci6n Ropufm (18*18), 
Mcino\ia sohie InstrucciOn Pnmurin (1810), 
Las Escuelas base dc la ProApendad en Ion 
Estadoa Unidos (1808), nnd a life of Abrahnni 
Lincnln. Ho also translated into iSpanish 
coiiBidcrablo iioitiona of Bnnmid'a Amencnn 
Journal of ICditcation. Sarnuciito is gciioially 
called " the Hoiaco Mnnu of iSoulli America " 

W. B. M 

Sco AnouNTiNE Hepuduc, Education in. 

Referonco' — 

DAriKAlll), Hknhy American Journal of Education, 
Vol XVI, DP. 61I3-6UH 

SASKATCHEWAN, EDUCATION IN. — 
See Canada, Education in 

SASKATCHEWAN, UNIVERSITY OF, 
SASKATOON, CANADA. — An iii.Htitution ea- 
tiiblisliud by a Piovincud Act of 1907. Clas.sos 
in aria and sciciico wore opened in teinpornry 
bill I (lings in 1900 A collcgo of agriculture 
has also been added, nnd the cdiicalionnl work 
fonncrly conducted by the Do|)nrtmOiit of 
Agriculture has been transferred to the uni- 
vors'Ry. Thu umvcraily ailo, eousiftling of 
1338 acres, la located along tlic Snskatchuwan 
Ilivor. The govern men t of the univtu'sily 
ia in the hands of tlm chancolloi and a aiuiatu 
of twelve mumbeis elected by ooiivocation, 
wliioli consislH of legiaLeicd giadnalea of 
llritiHli univoinities leauling in the provlneo 
and a luimbei of ex iifflcin inonihei.s Thn 
biiHiiicas alYnii’fl of the uiiivnrsily are man aged 
by a board of govnriioiH, partly (doeti'd by 
tlic floiiaLo and partly appmnlnil by the gover- 
nor-iii-ooiincil Courses in the colloge of arts 


and acinneo aio open to .studontn who have 
paaaPfl the jiinioi matriculation or it.4 c(|Uiva- 
lent iStudonts arc admitted lo the eollcge of 
agricultnic who have received a puldic arhool 
Liaijung nnd have done two yonia' work on a 
farm The following dcgrcca are conforrod 
by Ihounivciaityi 11 A., M A., II Se., amlM Sc.. 
H.iSe. Agi., H.So. Eng, 11. Sc, Ecluc , LL lb, 
M D , M Ch., find D.D S. Tlio first com- 
nuMicoineiit waa held m 1012, The euro 11 mo a b 
of *jtndeiita III 1011-1012 was 1(10, and the 
faculty coiiHifltcd of Iwonly-two inoinboi'a, 

SASSARI, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF,— 
Sec iTAL'i, IOdiication in. 

SATYRIASIS. — Sco Nympiiomania] Sex- 
UAU Anomaueh. 

SAVAGE EDUCATION — Sec Piiimi- 
TivE Society, Education in 

SAVILE, SIR HENRY (16dO-lG22). - 

TIui nUKSt learned EngliHliinan in profane 
lilcnituie of the reign of EliKabelh,'' born near 
Halifax, England, and edueateil at and elected 
Follow of Merton College, 1505 In 1578 he 
traveled abiniid and eiillected mamisciipla. 
lie was tutor in Oreok to Colleen Elizabeth and 
in 158C heeanus Wiudim ijf Merlon. In 1595 
ho was iiomimiled uh Secretary of the Latin 
tongue, but m 1500 lie became Provost of 
Elon Collegn and also eon tinned Lo liold the 
Warthmsliip of Alerton College Ho waB one 
of the tranHlator.H of llui lUblo into Engliaii 
(1007-1011) At Eton, Savilci, who wni a 
strong ndiiuiiiHliiitoi, reorganised the library. 
Ills gientcflt literary woilc, the most exacting 
ni Creek aeliolarshiii nnlimved hy an Engiisli- 
maii in (J,nenn I'ihzab nib's reign, was dm prep- 
aration of tim magniricuiiL odilioji ol St 
C^irynostorn'M {q o.) works, foi which ho sont 
agimls to almost every pm I of Europe to make 
collretions of Irxti, and guLlicied roniul luin 
at Eton some of I Im heal English Greek scholars, 
c g Richard Montagu, Hales, Hoys, Carleton, 
and Allen Savih* also wrote a Li'anslatlon 
with notes of four liookn of the Ilistorm of 
7’ncdi(.f, 1501, and orclucological books on 
Mililnry Matteth amougd ihc Romans^ finsb 
published in the Tacitua and aftciwnrda 
flt'pniaUdy in 1001 lie? wioto an account of 
the WngPHpaul Ancicnl Homan Soldiers (1596), 
In was imeii Prnilcclmncs trcadcciin mi 
pTincipiuvi ehjneutornm Euclidis. Educa- 
tionally, iSavile'w HPivieen to inallieinaticH arc 
no leHH marked limn bin eiudition in Greek, 
lie e.sLablislied in 1010 two loctureHlupa, now 
jirofesHoiHliipH, nt Oxford, each of £160 a year, 
in Lim siibjeclH of genmetry and nslroiiomy, 
foumlrd n inaLheiiialieal library, and amatlic- 
iiialieal oliesl. and gave XlOO to provide appa- 
latiiM. He delivried Lhe fiisL leoturi's in goomt*- 
try hull self iii 1621 Tiie professoi of geoniotry 
was also Lo oKpoiiml nrithniclic of all kinds, 
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speculative and praclical; land aiiivcying, ca- 
nonica ui musics and mcehanica. The professor 
or fiali onoiny bimilai ly was to lecture on optics, 
gnomonica, geography, and thcrulc^i of naviga- 
tion But both piofessora woic to bo aecesaiblc 
for consul LaLion by students, both to givo 
nbleution to prnclicnl, or as wo should any, 
laboratoiy methoda, and both weio in ado 
ic'sponsiblo for the equipment and aafc-kccp- 
ing of mathomatical hooka, *' instiumonta and 
tables and other furnituroY Savilc is thua 
for Greek liLeraturo and mathomationl seionco 
the most outstanding figino of Queen Bliza- 
both's reign. F. W. 

ReferenceB ‘ — 

Dichonaru of Nalional Biooraphy, 

Lytk, .Sin H C, Maxwell History of Eton Colkoo 
(Londoji, 1011 ) 

Wvhd, O. M 0£f<iTd t/iiiDcrai/y Vol, I, 

\ni U72-2R4. (LoihIoil lb4& ) 

Wathon, FohrLii, Beoummys of the Teaching of 
il/oiicrn 5u6jcc/j xri England, (London, lOOD ) 

SAVINGS BANKS, SCHOOL — Though 
the school savings bank has been in existence 
for a long time, the plan has not as yet made 
the headway in bhia countiy which jt'3 impor- 
tance dcsorves In France, Belgium, Engiand. 
Scotland, and parts of Germany, the achool 
saving.? hunk is n wclhostabliahcd nnd an impoi- 
tant educational institution, while in Switaci- 
land, Austria, and Italyj many such banka arc 
found. 

The first soliool saving? bank seems to have 
been organized at Goslar, near the Ilnrz 
Mountains^ in 1820, and another at Apolda. 
Ill Thuringia, 111 1833 Both of these aie small 
Geimau mining towns The idea was intro- 
duced into Fiance in 1834, and grew rapidly 
thcieafbcr, though the gieah French develop- 
ment has been sinco the establishment of the 
third republic. Between 1874 and 1886, 
Fiance established 24,000 school savings banka, 
with nearly half a iniUioii of deposits, and 
to-day the sohool savings bank \s found gener- 
ally thioughoufc France In 1800 the idea 
was inbiodiiccd into Belgium, mid still later 
into England, Switzerland, Italy, nnd othei 
countries. In some of the Gciman states nnd 
piovincca, as loi example, Saxony, Sileain. 
Posen, and the duchies of Meiningcn and 
Diiinswick, every little village and town is 
said to have its achool aavingg bnnk The 
Hchool savings bank hag also found a firm 
footing in Belgium. 

In the United States^ public attention was 
attraobed to the idea in 1870, but the Hist 
practical introduction of thoulcnwas not until 
1885 In that year Mr J. II. Tliiry insti- 
tuted a anving? system, adapted fioin plang 
followed in Em ope, into the public schools of 
Long Island Gity, New York, and began to 
interest school oftioials in the idea. BuLland, 
Vt., and lalip, L.I , began school savings banks 
in 1886, Ainshcidam, N.Y.. in 1887; James- 
town, NY, in 18BB; ana Pottstown, Pa., 


Brooklyn, Glean, nnd Kingston, N Y , in 
1880 Eight cities in Pennsylvania, one in 
Massachusetts, one m New Yoik, and one 
in Ohio were added in 1890, nnd each year 
aiiiGo then has seen an addition to the number 
of cities adoplmg the idea. Pennsylvania, 
Now Jcisc 3 ", nnd Michigan have been promi- 
nent ill the work, as have also, to a lesser 
(logic e, Massachusetts, Connecticut, nnd klary- 
land. On the other hand, little or nothing 
lias ng yet been done in establishing school 
savings banks in many of oui states Recently 
Porto Rioo has done important work in organ- 
izing school banks, ns has also the Philippines. 
On January 1, 1010, school savings banka 
existed ill 108 citira in tho United States. 
Deposits were collected at 7330 school houses 
or stations, and tliG depositors numbered 
100,525. In the twenty-five ycaia since the 
first bank wa? ostabhsiiod in tho United Stales, 
the total deposit? have amoiuited to S4,618,- 
731.00, the withdrawals to §3,803,037.47, leav- 
ing a balance in the banks of S725.007 40. 

Many diffci'cnt plans arc followed m different 
places and couii tries, though in a way nearly 
all of these reduce thcmsolvcs to two Tlio 
essential feature of each of these is that the 
clASsioom teacher m the different schools 
collects or receives such small sums as the 
pupils of her class wish to put into the school 
savings bank, Eitlicr the teaclicrg give the 
pupil 01 edit on n blank form provided for tliat 

I nn pose nnd deliver the money collected to a 
)ank, directly or indirectly, or they give tho 
pupils stamps in cxchango for the money 
turned over to them, and these stamps can 
be taken to a bank and exchanged for a bank 
book and deposit, or for cash. The two plana 
may be illustrated by the practice of two 
Michigan cities, Adi fan uses the Tliiry, or 
deposit system. The children bring their 
money to the school every Monday moniing 
nnd give it to then class teachers. Each 
pupil haa hia or her own bank book, which is in 
the form of a card folder. The teacher then 
makes out, on a blank form, a list of depositors 
nnd the amount deposited by each. This ig 
placed with the money in a sealed envelope, 
and scut first to the Supciintcndcnt of Schools, 
and thence to the bank Usually under the 
Thiry system tho bank merely records the 
total amount, not opening individual accounts 
until a child has at least throe dollars on de- 
posit, but in Adiian accounts arc opened regard- 
less of amount. In some cities the bank sends a 
collector to each scliool, on deposit days, to re- 
ceive the money, Deposits of one dollai and up- 
waid drawmtcrcah, compounded seminnmially. 
To withdiaw money rcquiios the preaence of 
the pupil and a parent, and the aignaburc of 
a school olficor. During the summer vacation 
the bank deals diicctly with the pupils. 
Grand Rapids illustrates the stamp system. 
Stamps arc furnished to the teachers by a city 
savings bank, and these the pupils pui chase 
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Encli pupil hecoining a depositor in Riven a 
folder, wiLli anilec'H for firbyHlaiupH bo he pintrd 
on Wlion Luc foldui' la rilled Llio jiupil iniiy 
G'fclmiiRO it for oiiali ut Lh« Imidc, or deposit 
It niid receive ft ha nit hook, HhowinR « drpuHit 
of fifty oGiUa. Tlio sfiiiio plan for wiLlidiiiwal 
rnlofl fi .9 under the olhor syslcin. 

fSoniG object to both Llio depoait undtho 
uLaiup ayatGiua, an eamunuiiR too imicli tune, 
ftiui ft syaLcin involving a Icaa expo iidi tine of 
effort hft 4 been cvolvcrl by Siiperiiiteiidenb 
llcjiimn, at Hudson, M!ieli , wliicli liaw hc^ 
conio known looully ns ilio Rciiniin flyHtoiii. 
In linn oftcli cbikl bus a oiw d, three l)y iikclie^i 
111 Hi/n, ruled for forty weolta Wlini the cliihi 
bringa money, the teacher enlor.s the aniount 
and the balftiicc on the card. The money 
turned in by the elnss an a whole ih put in an 
envelope and scut to Die piiiicipnl. Die hank 
calling foi it ab his ofiTice once each week, 
Tlio principal and the bank do not deal with 
individual nccoiiiila until a child has one dollar 
on bis card When Llufl occiiia Hiks nmounb 
is aiibLriicbed from the lui lance and Liantifcrred 
to the bank account, and this happens iis often 
as ft (lolhir is deposited Othciwi^e the Hysteiii 
ia much like the others. The ailvaiituRea 
cliumeil for ihe lleumn nysloin a\e the enao 
and economy m handling the accoiiiilH 

The fiinclaineiitftl idea iinrleiiying the plan 
is the encourageineiiL of Ihiift among the 
oliiltiron 111 the hcIiooIh. and it has loceivud Iho 
hearty coopciaUoii of IjiiiikeiH genendly. Tho 
business, ns hiinkiiig husine.ss, dues not pay at 
all, Init thft \ufl\ieiwft in tkvoUipuig UvvUits of 
thrift and eoonomy is so vuhuihlo bhiit hankfi 
are usually willing to do the buHiiiess at n. Ins'? 
Some banks have piovided Hpreial low win- 
dows foi pupils' use, and tlio experience of 
many cities hna been that pupilrt fieqiiently 
transfer their accniiiits fiom the mhool savinga 
hawk lo lUc regular Baviugn UnukH, aiul Ihiw 
early begin to learn to look upon economy, 
thrift, and a savings bank aeeount as demr- 
ablc things to pussosri E, P. C 

RaforQiicoQ : — 

Many m[(cii?:inn cirliclra and ])amplilclH )mvo np- 
prared on IUh subject Amrjiijf tlio inoro imporLant 
arc Llie fullowiiiR — 

MicIiIkiui Rapt, Siipt, Publ Jnstr, 1003, p|i H5-10U 
iiiid lUno, UP (DetatU cia lo prctcLieu m 

MicluRfiii ) 

Tiiiiiv, J II, Tlic early Iilstnry of Schnol flavuips 
TlnnkH in Ihn United Slates, liiLffliir Soc'lSci,^ Yoh 
XXV, ijp. iOn-177 (Dec, IHHH) 

Sciwol tSfiLum Vi ihn Vnitfd ^Sfntes dR up. 

(Now York, IHOO, and Inter rep rial 9i ) 

Ilcirirl of U »S’ Cdjji of Rd. Vol I, pp 

fiSS'QllO ((livoN delnlh of riranuunLidii , crnieiHtH 
rjf ex Iranis from idjove ) 

U. S. lUir. Eiliio lirp Com J^d., IRttQ-JK«7. pp IflO- 
1(11 iScliuol Hiiviii(«h llnnkH. (Enri»pe mid Amer- 
ica ) 

SAXE-ALTENBURG, DUCHY OF. EDU- 
CATION IN, — See Gdiiman Emi'iuk, Educa- 
tion IN. 


SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, DUCHY OP 
EDUCATION IN. — Sec Ashman Emi-iiie’ 

E|)U(’ATI0N in. ' 

SAXE-MEIHINGEN, DUCHY OF, EDU- 
CATION IN — Scu Geiiman Empiuu, Educa- 
tion IN. 

SAXE-WEIMAR, GRAND-DUCHY OF 
EDUCATION IN. — See Gi^uman Emphie! 
Education in. 

SAXON SCHOOLS. — See Anglo-Saxon 

SuHUOliti 

SAXONY, KINGDOM OF. EDUCATION 
IN. — Sec (ikiimaaV IOmhub, Education in, 

SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE (17G7-'1832), — 
Frciicli ocoiuiinjhl, joiiriiidiHt, and tcaclicr. 
Napoleon npiminLcd Inm on the Coniniitieo 
on Finance lu 1700 Ilia 7W<iiU d^kcoiiomie 
jwlUiqTic (IHOJ) wftH the cause of Im relite- 
ineiit fiom tlic wtatc Hervicr, but he wna later 
appointed piufcsHOi of juiliticnl ccunomy at 
Dm C'diiHcrvaloirc ties Ails et hW tiers (1821), 
and profe.ssoi of the saine Hiihjccl at iJio 
ColU^gu dc France ( ISllO). Ui» most iinporlant 
work of an educational chariicler wnu Olbic, on 
Kit, mi sitr /<'« Motfcns tic iCformcr Ics Mcbuts 
(V iinc N(Uwii (IhiriH, an VIll), decidedly 
Utopian ii\ its Ri'iiernl conception. While 
this 1.4 in iko wise a liealise on cdiionlion, lie 
a HSU in rs nn ac4|uuiii lance willi the principles 
of educaliUm dwcUHsed and esUddihUedhy the 
great niusLei.s, at the liead of whom among the 
model II wnlern niie leckonn Montaigne, Locke, 
anij lloiisseiui " He al.so wiolo Cours comjtkt 
d'7i.’crntrnaif' pohtvjuc pratique (0 voIb in 3, 
PaiJH, l.S2S-i820) F E. F 

ncforoncca i ■ — 

lltilHHONi r. DiNrflimrjiro dc P 6 dngooir, a v Sn[/ 
CgmU, F f’ L AV/fic^’/natoriiiiJC Biir/rt uia cl kaDifDru£/ca 

dc J. /J.^iVifV III iSiiy, J ll., iUiJ/anocj ct corrcapvn- 

dnuctl'ICanmmu' jadiiiquet lHiH> « 

Du PUYNOUL, M <j I*\IIT0UNAU. L’/udcffffurfcajjnn- 

ciTWiirx pp HHfl^lO (PurlBj 180 H ) 
Mil'll Cl LAon Say, (Puna, J HOD.) 

SAY, THOMAS (1787-1834) — ScienLisb 
and foimdor of the Academy of Nabuial Scioiico 
at Phihulolpliia, was iself-cdiicatcd lie wna 
teacher of hciciico in tho hcIiooIh organii^Gd by 
llohcit Owen and William Mnclure {qqv) 
111 coiinootion with Hie flocial cominiinity at 
New narmony, Ind lie wan connected with 
vaiiovw Hcieulilic wspediLiouH, aud waa Um 
author of many Hciontibo iJuhlicaLioiiB. 

W* a. M 

Ilofaraiico, — 

Moniiok, Will a Ilmtaty »/ thp rcHiulaimn Mova- 

jiicjit 111 Jljc LTnilcil iS'liilci (HyrsvcAittr, VCQ 7 ^ 

SCALE. —iS(?o Muhioal Notation. 

SCALES OF NOTATION, — Sec Countino. 
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SCALIGER 


SCARLET FEVER 


SCALIGER JOSEPH JUSTUS (1540-1609). 
— Ouo of the foremost claaaicnl acholjirs of 
Ills ivgOjborn at Agon, near Bordeaux, wlieie he 
attended the CoUfigo do Guienne (1552-1555) 
After leaving school he acted as amanuensia 
to Ilia fathor, Julius Cinsnr Scaliger (1484- 
1559), himself no menn scholar, and acquired 
coiiBidcrabic facility m Latin, After hia fathcr'a 
death ho attended the University of Pans for 
four yoara and studied Greek mainly and also 
Arabic and Ilcbiew Foi a time ho traveled 
widely with Louis do Chastaigner, a Ficnoh 
nobleman with whose houaeliolcl ho was con- 
nected for Unity yc/U's In 1570 ho studied 
law at Valciioo under Cujas. During hia 
travels Scaliger had become a Protestant, 
and aftci the massacre of Sb Bnrbholoniow'a 
fled to Geneva, wheie he waa appointed pro- 
fcaaoi* at the Acnclcmj'^, a position which ho 
soon resigned, owing to his dialikcfov lecturing. 
In 1574 liowna again in Pans, and his litciary 
activity now began, IIo is. sued editions of 
classical woiks whioh were marked by sound 
textual ciiticism, based on a caicful study of 
Ms 3 ., these included tho Caiaheia of Vcigil 
(1575); FcsUis (1575); Catullus, TibuHua. 
and ]?ropcrtiiis (1577) In 1570 he edited 
Manilius, an ancient astronomer, and in 1583 
published De i?mcndaiiojie remporitwi, a iceon- 
s blue lion of the hitherto accepted chronology, 
supplemented in 160G by the ThcLanrus 
Tcmporumt a collccbioii of tho chronological 
woika in Greek and Latin, which included hia 
edition and iccona time lion of the Chronicler 
of Eusebius Scivligoi's reputation was cat ab- 
lishcd aa the ftircmosb scholar and textual 
and historical critic of his day In 1593 he 
accepted a prof ess oi'Bhip at the University of 
Leyden which involved no IcobuimB. ficali- 
gci's last years wcie cmbittcied by the attacks 


of tho Jesuits, on whose behalf Scioppiua wrote 
Scaliger ll ypoholimaus (1007) to tlispiovc 
Scaligcr’a claim, put forward in hia Epislola 
de Velmlale el S-plendore Gentis Scaligcyoi et 
J C Scahgoi Vita (1504), to be descended 
from the La Scaln family of Verona. Scaliger 
icplicd in the Confutalio fabulm Biirdo 7 ium, 
which convinced only Ins fi lends. 


Referencea , — 


Pattiaon, M. Easaya, Vol I, pp 132-243. (Oxford, 
16S0) 

Sandys, J E History of CfoMicaf SchoJarJhi-p, Vol 
II, pp 109-201. (Cnmbridgc, 1906.) 


SCARLET FEVER, OR SCARLATINA, 
13 an infectious disease of very contagious 
chaiactcr. The spcciflc cause is not positively 
known It is supposed by many to be a 
miciobo morphologically similar to the strep- 
tococcus. The Bj^mptoms aio sudden fovoi, 
vomiting, icdncs.s of the tonsils, aoio throat, 
flushed skin, and fiom twelve to thirty-six 
hours after the hist symptoms a fine scailcfc 
rash, c&pccially on the chcbt and nook, and at 
a later period peeling of the skin and frequently 
discharge from the nose or cars Tho peiiod 
of mcubntion varies from twelve houis to three 
-necks, but in most eases ib is fiom four to 
Bcven clays The maximum moibidity and 
moitality occiiis in the eaily years of life, 
most of the eases occurring bcfoic the age of 
foul teen. Duiing the cnily ycais it is a very 
Bcnoiis disunsG, and the more so because of 
serious com plications and acquol® that arc 
liable to occur. The mortality is especially 
laigo before the age of six The incidence of 
the disense according to age is well illusbiatcd 
by the invcaLi gallons nmcTo by Dr, Meder at 
Brtinn foi a peiiod of fifteen ycaia. The re- 
siiUa Aie shown in the following table based on 
5225 eases. 


MOnniDITY AND MORTALITY VIIOM SCARLET FEVER ACCORD ING TO AQE 
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Scarlet fever is spread by contact with 
another peison infected oi a cnriicr of the germs 
of tho di'sensB; but coiitiary to popular opinion 
the peeling of the skin ficcnia to have little to 
do With tho infcctivity, and the possibility 
of the disease being can led in clothing or the 
like IS doubtful. Investigations in the London 
acliools inchcatc that tlie disease may be 
spicad in clas.srooms through personal contact 
with a previously known ease, a mild, iiniecog- 
iiizcd case not excluded fiom school, or larcry 
a healthy carrici case Tho chief souircs of 
infection in the school aic probably cases that 
have nob been rocognized, either tho.'jc lu the 
early stages or the so-called imascd eases 
The period of possible m feet ion ficcins to bo a 


long one, from four to eight weeks oi even more. 
Thcie are very gicat individual dilTcroiices in 
tho siificoptibihty to scarlet fevei, Certain 
individuals and families, and perhaps ceitain 
races, accm to bo largely immune to the disease. 

A much amallcr number of cases is likely 
to occur during the vacation months of the 
sumincr (See Contagiouh Diseases) This 
may bo duo to the season of tho year more 
than to the fact that the school is a factor in 
spreading the disease The London studies 
indicate that the school influence in tho spread 
of the disease is uaiinlly small Even where 
ehildicii re bum to school before the peeling 
of the akm la complete, secondary eases seldom 
occur. 












SCARLET FEVER 


SCIIJCLLING 


IL IS ciislomary Lci oxrliulo cliilili'oii wlio Imvo 
lliiH (liBcnsc from hcIiooI foi a period of from 
four to girIiL weeks, niid iii any on so tliey Hliniild 
uol he reaihmLVctl wnld ufler l-ho hoic LUioaL 
niul Hcahng of Lhc hkiii liiivc (iHiippcarod, 
niul \l H (iGcmcfl iiccrflHftry that oLlicr mrm- 
bnis of Lho family wlicro a cane occura should 
also 1)0 e'iclucled from the holiool. 

Ill regard to Hcliool olohure for scnilel fever 
(ipiiiioii is (Uvulccl, and the qiieHliim flhould 
he decided ii\ any caao willi le^aril lo locid 
coiidiliona. In n comrriimiLy where there ih 
no meilical iiiHpcctioii il scenis wiso to ehno 
Llic aoUool fiL the fir.sL indicaLion the prcseiiee 
of the (liHcasc, and piiirtilH Nhould bo nciLifi(‘d 
to liiku special care of llioir childrou In a 
coinmuniLy where thoio is compeli'iil lioalUi 
iiifipocLion, Hchool nurses as well as Hohool phy- 
sicians, it seems to be unucciessary and iinwiso 
to ciobc the school on occoiiiiL of the disease, 
bub class cloHUi'c may ho dosiinble iii kiiulor- 
gariciis and priinaiy grades. 

Various ficiunis for scarlet fever have hnoii 
picpnred, hut at prc.seiiL there Hceins to be no 
BpQcitic remedy. Sjiecial rare, report of cn.ses, 
and iHolalion, however, Imvo brought about 
conditions in I] os ton, at least, Lhal have Rroally 
reduced tlio mortality. This is shown hy llio 
atalihlics piepaicd by Dr. MeColloui: the 
decrease in mortalily per 10,000 ha.s been fioin 
2.88 during the period fioin 18H0 to 181)1, 
inclusive, lo 1 08 during I he period from 1800 
to 1007, nieUiriWc; aiui lho decii'a^e in mor- 
bidity froin 83.07 duiing the pound fioin ISSO- 
to 180'L iiicki»ive, Lo 2r).3ri dm nig the peiuid 
fiom 180(5 to 1007, inclusive The history 
of the last hunclred yeai.s, suggests, however, 
Liiat a period of gi cater mortaliLy may reciii. 

The im])orUnt jioiiiLs for tlio jirevention 
and control of scarleL fevoi we first of nil 
complete rGgislraijon of all cases kept hy lho 
school authorities or the Iloaid of I leal 111, 
careful medical inspection to del eel the di.seasij 
in Lhc early sLages, exclusion from school of 
other incmbcrfl of tlio family as well ns Llio sick 
child, the following up of cases hy scliool 
mil sea, niid, withal, Hpocial cure that uiild 
cases do not pass undetected. W II D 

8eo CoNTA.niouH DiHEA.sua; Infectious 
Diseases; etc 


Refarencofl ! — 

IlEunNFin, Otto HpImrlachfiGber. LehrbucK der 
Kinder f\eilK\Lndc, Vol. 1, pp, 335-*J.Ii3 (LpinziUi 
1011) 

Mbdeh. E Uber Anlattw und Xwenk emofl Oruiul- 
IiuHioh fllr Gcfliiiullinlls[>flrKij In WHiliIpu f. 
Intern KonorrsB f ♦•/c/ml/ipoirJitf. Vol 3, pi). 
a2H-300 CNllnihfTH, IDOl) 

BcAllLiir Ervkii Ueport oj iho Medical 0£\ecr (I'Murri^ 
Uon) Ijouilon f’oiiuLy f't)«m*il, pp. dT-fla. (illDtl ) 

Boui.kihhnkii, 1'\ UrllrllKo »iii* Kciinliiinfl dor Klri'jjlo* 
kokken iSplmrlunli Xctl. / Kindfrlialkundp. 
Vol a. pi), 2S-0.1 (11)12.) 

BnKVE><hu>), i' H f’ Hiurint Vnvpr’ 'Vbn Extent 
of Ih Provtilcnri' und lho Moilind of ih IVoimaa- 
tlnii iipiniiRHl Eleiiioiiinry .Holiool (Jlilldrpn if, 
infcni Cimoresa on A’c/iool Jlygunc Vol 2, 
pp 005-500 (London, 1007 ) 


SCHAUMDURG-LIPPE, PRINCIPALITY 
OF, EDUCATION IN -- .See Gkuman Em- 
rillK, EmjCATION IN 

SCHEDULE OF SCHOOL STUDIES — 
iSoo .SciiouL Manaubment 

SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
JOSEPH VON (177rj-lHn4). — One of tlio 
greiiLest pliiloHo])liieul teacliers of (ioriiiniiy. 
wuH u prenommis hul incunHisLcnl thinker and 
wi Iter. Al tlie age of (if teen lie won Lhc master 'a 
degiiT fit Llie UiiiyerHity of Tlibiiigeii, and at 
twenty had puhlislied two leiimrkable pliil- 
OHonhid'il irealirtes wliirh iimdc him famous 
ami got liiiii the .Hoiibriciiiet of the Imy- 
PlaLi) of (leiiiiiiny,’' At twenty-Lhicc he 
heciuue pyiifcHHur of plnlnsiniliy at Jena, and 
later on oeeiipiefl tlio Hatiie iilmir at W(iT?dmig, 
Eilruigiui, Munich, and Heiliii, Lluis making 
Lliu aliiiuHt unimiallelefi record of fifty-six 
yeaii as an universily professoi He hftcf the 
lively iiniiginalioii uf a poet, rather llinii llic 
ciiLical intellect of a philosopher. Ho wna a 
great uiasLer of tin* lut of eloquent distpubi- 
tiuii, and his lecliiies (nclily illiistrAlcd from 
Lho resnils of a wide langc of rending and 
some HCiciiLilic knowledge) faHCinatptl his 
luMirei’fl, even when liis tendniioy towards 
mysLieiHiii iniule tlimn difTicnlt^ of coinnrchcn- 
Hioii The W 01 ks upon wliich lii/i fame ilcpcnda 
wei 0 all pulili.Hlied hefoi’e lit) wan Liiirly years 
old They exerted an iiiiporlant influence 
upon the devolopiiient uf Clciniaii ])hiloaop]iy, 
liteviiLure, and Heienre, The niont importanl 
were the PhOnsophjj of NotuTC (1707), Syi^tcm 
of TiammiflofUtil Idadifioi (IHOO), and Phi- 
hfioyhy nnd Itrligion (LHOI). His philoso^ili- 
1 C 111 views weie aa vaued afl^ liis univcisity 
experience, ns he was in swift succDsaion a 
followci of Fichte, Spinoza, the Neo-VInto- 
iuhL'i, and the moderii Mj^slies. Hla philosophy 
reully ennsisted of two diHLinot syatemH, con- 
nected by a common principle' lho fust 
LraiiaccndeiiLid and ifleal, in wliich Uioii^hb 
precedes being, lho fieaond realistic, in which 
beniR precedes thought Ho hiinseU dcaciihcd 
tho foimer ns Ida “ negative*' and the latter 
as his '* positive philosojihy “ He presented 
lii.H conceptions of higher education while 
oiitlimiiR m popular forin liia flystem of phi- 
loHCiphyin ins Lectures on the Method of Academ-' 
ical Studies (1802; 1VnA,c V). During lu-s 
later years Rolielhug wna ove\ shadow eil by 
Ilcgcl, hi.H most fainoUH disciplo. W. R. 

noforuncflp.' — 

IIaih'm^hn, K, vf>N. .Sc/irllnitf’fl !*}n(oBophical iS|/flIcr)i. 

(lU'Tlin, 1KII7.) . , . 

Pi.i'iT, (S II .Sr/iWIiMffii Lf'licii III yjrii/fpi, (.LpIo^Ik. 
1^*70) . . , , i; 

rnin/jlfk IVnrkfl. vpiIb., ydatd by 
Bill) Thn Brnoiul parL ronlainfl hifj Uerlui lerturcfl 
(MtutlrturL, IHSn) . . . , 

Watson, J iS'cftdhMif'a Trnmcmdndul Wra ism 
OriHRs'fl Pliilninplilrnl C'laxHifn. (fdnraKO, laBa.) 
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SCIIEM 


SCIILEIERMACHER 


SCHEM, ALEXANDER JACOB (1826- 
1881) — Joint aufclioi wiUi Henry Kidcllo 
(g.y.) of Cuclo]>(ndia of Education', was educated 
afc Lne univorjjifczej 0 / Doiiii jind 'I'libiriffeii m 
Germany Iln was inofeasoi ab Dickinson 
Gollcgo (1854-lSOO) and iiaaiatant snpenn- 
tondciifc of tile scliQoIfl of New York City 
(1874-1881) W 9. M 

Sco Encyclopedias op Education. 

SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH (1750-1805).— 
The great Gcnniin pocb has had an infl’iicnce 
upon the cilucatioii of hia iiatioiij tho extent 
and dcpbli of which can scaiccly be measured, 
and this in/l nonce has been altogotlicr and in 
tho liighcsb degree wlioicaome. lijs love of 
freedom and the lofty idealism with wliich 
not only all 0 / hi a works aro pormoatod, but 
which ni'o equally exemplified by Ida beautiful 
life, have made him a favoiito of the people, 
espociiilly of bho young. No other German 
poet la as truly national aa Schiller It has 
ionp been I'ecogni.^cd that his woika arc espe- 
cially adapted for puiposcg of eUucntion, as 
much on account of bhcii ethical charactci aa 
on ftccQunb of then great liborary _ value 
Thus it has come about that gcnoiationa of 
Geimaii Icadcis and thinkers at the moat 
impressionable periods of then lives had their 
cliaiactcia influenced by the dominani ideas 
of Scliillci'a worka, — moral freedom, tho atriv- 
itig nfboT a liaumony bob ween the aoiisnal and 
the lational nature of man, and a high coii- 
cepbion of the cligiiiby of humanity. 

Sahillci'g dircot contiubutiona to education 
are also very iinportaub They aic chiefly 
conUinod in ids pfulosophiool essays, pajbic- 
ulaily in bho ossayn On the Esthetic Education 
of Man, On tho Sublime, and On the Neccasaiy 
Limits in the Use of BeQuliful Forms, In the 
Letters on the Esthetic Education of Man 
SeJuIlcf deals with tho two /undamental "im- 
pulses " of man, tho sensual impulaoj which 
keeps changing him in accoi dance with the 
laws of phyaiaal nabiiro, and the formative 
impulse, which arises from his rational nature 
and tends to maintain hia peisonality Tho 
two are Imrmonized by tho impulse of free 
play, ill other words by creative ait, in which 
matter and form are fused in a higher unity, 
namely, ideal beauty. Art, tlicrcforo, be- 
oomca bho most important means of a truly 
humanizing oducation. F. M. 

Kaferencos . — 

Rein, W Handbuch. der Pfldaffooifc, 

B.v Schi{{c>r, Fricdnck 

BonnECK, E ScMllcr'apCdnoooiacho Bedeuluno (Bioliv 
Idcl, lOOB.) 

Belli i.LiNU, M. acine Bedeutung /Or dia 

rcdaQoaik (ter GcgcnvjaH, (Dresden, 1005 ) 

SCHIEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON 
(17G7-18'i5) — German poet, Orientalist, and 
univoifliLy piofcasor Ilia eaaential ednoa- 
bional aervicca are threefold, viz . aa a trans- 


lator, as a critic, and ns a student of Saiiskiib. 
Aa a branslatoi he made Shakespeare, Cnldoioii, 
and Indian htcratiiic known to the Germans 
ill their own tongue; as a dcsciiptlvc eritio 
he marked emphatically the distiiietioii be- 
tween classical litcratuio with its sfciict observ- 
ance of tho unUics mid the new mid fiecr 
roman Lie litcintuic, and ns a student of 
Sanskrit he enily helped to develop the science 
of language. Schlcgel was not great aa nn 
original poet, being a man not of genius but 
of dhtingiualicd talent. 

The 11 eh, varied, and icstlcss life of Sclilegcl 
may bo briefly sketched in relation to his 
Avmk. Son of a Hanover pnatoi, he was 
ccliicntccl in tho Hanover gymnnsinm and in 
the Uhiveiaity at Gottingen, whore he studied 
philosophy and iJicoiogy. After sorvjjig as 
a tutoi III the home of nn Amsterdam banker, 
ho became at thirty n pi of css or nb Jena, whore, 
for live years, lie tianalatcd seventeen of tlio 
playa_ of Shakcspeai'o with claBSical success, 
contributed to Sef idler's pciiodiertls, and, with 
hig brotlici rnediich, tho dcepei and moic 
versatile thinker of the two, conducted the 
Alhmtmmf as an organ of ciitical opinion for 
the Romantic school, and formed the center 
of a circle during the years 1796-1800, including 
Fichte, Sch oiling, Tieclc, and W. von Hum- 
boldt 

From Jena Sohlegcl went to Berlin, where 
during tho years 1802-1805 he lectured on 
ait and hboratiuc, wioto the tragedy Ion in 
ancient style, and tianslated five of Caldeion's 
plays fiom the Spanish, ns well ns Spamsli, 
Poibugucse, and Italian lyiios His lecburcs 
have been tianalntef] into mnny Eujopcan 
langiiacea nud tho work De VAUmagne of 
Mme uc Stadl, with whom he traveled through 
Franeo, Switzerland, Germany p Italy, Spnin, 
and Austiift, allows the in/luenco of hia views 

Tko Inst period of ScJiicgors life and work 
is marked by lus removal to the Univeisity of 
Bonn in 1818, where he devoted lus attention 
to Oriental studies, publishing lus Indiscke 
Bibliolkek, the Bhagavad-G%ta, with Latin 
tranalation, and tho /2o?ufy’otia The key- 
no bo of Solilogel's life, whether we think of 
lus English, Spanish, and Indian translations, 
hia devotion to medieval standards of work, or 
hia separation soon aftei marriage from each 
of Ills two wives, is hia rom anti clam, 

11. H. H. 

Referencss ' — 

BocKiN-Q. E, Ed. Werke, (Leipzig 1B40- 

1347 ) 

CtENBb, R Schtegel icnd ShakMpcQrc, (D^rlfn, I^]03.) 
IIaym, Tl Die Remantiiche Schiile, (Dcrllti, 186D) 
FigiitoBi N. M. ScIilegeVa ^athetischa Anaichten 
(Berlin, I8D4.) 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH DAN^ 
lEL ERNST (1708-1834). — A diatingiiislicd 
German theologian, philosopher, pastor, and 
cducatoi. As a theologian, he rejected both 
formal orthodoxy and rationaliam in religion 
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HI favor of an cmolioiial baficd on Uir 

foclinp of (U'ppikIhh'o Ah h plu- 
lo^niilici lio icflonslruoli'd iS|nii(i/iu and Kant 
iiulepLiiilcnLly from Uio Thao nut Hi midpoint 
Aa a pnaLor In- ooiuiuondcMl llio (liiihliiiii 
roliKion to all olnH'it'H ia Uorhii LliiouKli IJi4 
broad syinpaUiicH and ooinprolioiiHivo nihij^lit 
Ah an ciUiiialm ha n'^^iHlrd in fowndiu^ lUv‘ 
Univon'jiLy of IJoilin, and ppiliiipH fiiHt of all 
atiuok tlic disLinolly inndnn iioLo iu bin nriL- 
iii^a on tho Hociid iiiLoi|nrlalioii of cdiicalioii, 
On Uiiii poliiL lu* ilcvHOrv('s a aiin'fnl nionoRi apliio 
aliidy in KiirIihIi Tn till hifl tlio(H’Ptn'ul and 
pracliral laboi'H SehlcirrniarliPr Avas PHsonlnilly 
a inrdmtoi botwi'ou ooiilliidiii(j; vkmvh, Jiiiimoii- 
i/diiR tlicm by cin'ppr HyiLlbcsiH 

JIis life waa oiio of tircloHH aclivUy Hon of 
a PruHsinn army cliaplinii, lio wwh hmiL iih a 
yoiiLh by Jufl oilhodox fallior ft) two Afortuinii 
sclioola, whore lie weleoim'd llio iiiHpnaliiin 
l)iat came to lua loliRioUH nnLnu! but lejoeU'd 
the tJiPological loanhiiigH Avitli wliirli il A\aH 
nsHoeintPd, IIo won a ]){unful coiij^piib fro in 
hiH father to at Lend the UinveiHilv of Hallo. 
VfUero Cov iKu'o ycavH lu* aUidnnl criUcal 
theology and (beck and ICanliiui philosophy 
After Her VI HR ns lutoi fur two ytsu.s in a cul- 
tured and aristooraLii) luniHohoJd, ho was for 
SIX years ohapliun of the Hospital in 

fhu’lin, ipafhng wnhdy iit tlie hiuiio time and 
peirecLiiig the nnthnos of liis pliiloHOpliical 
and I'oligiou.s sy.^LoniH. WuIiouL brooming a 
lomauLioisl, he was piofoiindly an'oetpd for a 
Lime Ijy lloiiuuilioiHiii, the inlnionre of wlibdi 
npprai's in ids .sigiirtl u'ork, lifuhn tihn dw 
Uvlioum, 1700, now od 1K70 In liin idinoal 
lilonulogcn, ISOOj he Hkolehod lim vhmv.s of Llio 
n\d\vid\nd and no Dial rid alio nn in ihi'ii' future 
reconeihation 

III IHOi ho began a throo-yoar poi i(»d of 
jycrviop at Llic University of Ilalle aa piofohaor 
mul uiiiveiHity pioacUov, wiiiumR liotU nevove 
criLioisin foi iiiH *' .Spmomtm " views and gioat 
popularity, and beRiniung at tlio Hame Lime liia 
hfo-long labor of LranslivtinK Plato In 1H07 
he moved to Herlin, where for UveiiLy-hmr 
years he wn,s to Horve ns pastor of Tiimty 
Chinch, as professoi m the now UniveisUy 
of lierhii, and ns seoretaiv' of Llio Academy of 
SeicuecH, ylioAviiig luniHolf, AVith Fichto, an 
inspiriiiR patiiub in those timihloUH tlayn. 
Though picacliing every Suiulay, in lua 
iiuirci’Hity Icctuies lie covered in rmccjOHSion 
nil tho main theological and pliilosnplucnl 
Hubjccta, m eluding pedagogy, ilnnj- of hi a 
luiiiicroua wurk.s exifil to-day only as posthu- 
mous collections from liis oivii and his sbudeutH' 
notebooks, IT. j[. If. 

Itoforancofl r — 

nii/niKY, W AuaSichtticrninrhcr's Lfhctiin /Jrif*/fn, <1 
viiIh LiUf UiuiH. by Uowrtn. (lierJin, lH/m-IHO:n 
I'jiFUirAunT, \\ Dm phh^nphicba JJrj/rfliidurpo (trr 
PUfUtuafpL ScfilcK'nmrfirn. (riLrnMslinrK, PIOI.) 
JDiskiivn, rii, ►'?cAkiLri/iac^cr'H Kt HLhinioAebrc 
(I'ninkfiirt am M., IHOO ) 


llhMKUM, A. lifin'A Lnryb Ildh drr Patl av 
MiUifntuncIur, IllOH ' 

llunm'ii. A. Jhr JVldnonoiL SthftifmmchrTa m fkr 
i'lri'jfir flCiNrr JiiOrrKijjAitw.vriji/iKi, (LaiiK<*iiml 7 a 

Lmihk, I'TriK 11 Stfitn(nTinr!irr''ii Lcfire toji dcr Voika- 
urtiJtJi Hii'lpzaf. I'an ) 

hbni, J'!. Ih-i Stro/nrohUni m A’di/cirrijific^er’a Padn- 
UopiK (^[liiii Ill'll, iDfIS j 

Plat?, (\ SibhtcnitHrfur'n PndftgoQmrhr .Srfcn/£cn. ad 
c’ll (f.'inei 11)11 J ) 

tiMini, J P Dfifi/ i/rif , lull (.(1. flv AV/ikier- 

irj(ir/n r, »j(li viilUJilile Cii riiiiui bililioiyrr.iijliy 

BJW, 11107) ' 

h orli‘1, Vliilii^iilddind iiUiV Misridlimi nun, \) voIh ip pr- 
im, IhHfi -ihfil.) ^ 

SCHLETTSTADT. — Hm UbNAissANcn 
AND KiMTOATIOS; JlPATlIS UlIKNANUW, t^Al'l- 
DlJti, .loilANKl.a; WlMl'lIULlSU, ,]An)Jl, 

SCHMIDT, KAUL (1S10^18(U). — Clor- 
miiii odiieatoi, Imrii at OHleniieiihiirg, Anhalt, 
and oduoalod ul tho gymnasnnn at Co then , 
Ho studieil iheology at I ho uiiiversitie.s of 
Hallo ami Horliii and in ISlfj uais appointed 
ieadioi at liis old Hidiool in ('otlieii, wlioro ho 
lounimod, with a short nil eirnptiou, uulil 
18(1, 'I III thal, yi'iir lie beoamo eountiy Holiool 
Jiisprcloi and jjriiH'ipiU of a iioniiul scliool in 
(lotlia and was ieHpoiiHil>]o for il new Hcluiol 
law, Ho was a Hliidont of uiilhi oiiology und 
nought to cidiHl its ro/iiiUs in tlio Horvioe of 
odiMUlioii. Ho wrolo Uuch tUr A>jit7unii7 

(ISfil), AiKkntpologui (IHliH); f/'vi/mn.sifd- 
pHilagogik (ISfi?); (ivsrhtchtc dn I^fidngogih 

(18tiO-lSlj‘2), and (h^rhir/ile dor Krjic 7 um (7 

ujifl df’fi Uij/frf (JHliO) 

Heo IIiSTOur oF I'innt'M’iON. 

SCIIOLARSllIPS. -- England —The early 
hiKtoiy of llio I'higliHh holiolairiliip nyHlein 
lias boon trentod iiiidor Uxiiiiiitionh The 

jji’o.seiiL firliehi iiitoudorl to doncriba thn 
cdiioatiomil hignirieaiioo nf Die Hy.sloin ns it 
exist s to-day. iSi'liohii-Hhips am iiuiintnniod 
ill ordc'i to oiiablc* hoys ami girla to obtain a 
miiin iidvanced form of odiiralion than their 
paronts ran afloid to glvo them at thoir own 
exponse A Heliolarhliip miiy con hi Ml in free, 
or pailialh'^ fieo, tuition in a ischool where 
feoH aio norm idly cluirgod, or it may lake Llic 
foiin (d a money grant, ivliich nftoi paying tho 
.loliool foes louvrs a margin for the hoVihy'fl 
inniiitoniiiicc' cxpiuiKon A ays tom of Hcholar- 
sliips, ibeiofoio, diUVr.H fioin a Hysloin of freo 
Honondaiy and liighoi oduejilioii in Hint it 
gives a‘^sistau<'o rmly to I'C'lecLed cluUlumi; 
but on Llio oilier hand, the ansiHliinee gi^'oii 
iniiv hi! iiioio udorpiato to Uio needs of llin 
individual clidd tlinu that ufTordod by fico 
adniiHHion to a Hiieondni y ^elionl nr iiiiiverHiLy. 

Thin (‘oinplox Hoeiul development has neoe.s- 
Hiirily (leterininod jho nrganizalioii of tho 
KurIinIi schools and iinivoi silie.s. Tlio cln- 
immlary Hchofds uro npoii without fro to tlio 
children of all idasHOs, hut tho typo of cdnoulioP 
givon in thorn i» inoru particulnily dosiRiic£l 
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for ckilclrcn of Lho Tvagc-carning groups 
The accoiuliuy schools and uiiivergitics, on 
the o6Iier Jiaiid, aro intendod piimaiily to 
iiioet tliQ nccclfl of tho varioua social groups 
above the unskilled liiboi class, mid they, 
thoreforc, nornmlly charge fees ivlnch vary 
according to tlio avorngo incomo of tho group 
ivUh which tho school or university is apeoinUy 
connected, Thus, for inataiico, among achoola 
for boys, we have tho gicat public boarding 
schools, charging £100 oi more per annum, 
ficquonted by boys fiom wealthy homes and 
tlio sons of flucceshful buainebs or profeasioiml 
men, tho laigo first gmclc day schools m 
tho piincipal towns, with tuition fees of fiom 
£12 to £20, catering for wliat may bo called 
roughly the niiddlo and uppor-middlo cl asses, 
and, thirdly municipal schools and cheapor 
grammar Bchoola, with fees of from £3 to 
£10 a year, attended mainly by the children of 
ahoplcecpors, clerks, well-paid artisans, etc. 

Such a system of schools roprcsoiita on tho 
whole the coiiaorvalivo aspect of Rnghsli 
society. Under favorablo conditions it meets 
the needs of tho average members of the various 
social groups But it tends to pi event able 
chilclicn of limited means from obtaining 
education superior to that of thc^ noimal 
mombora of their group. In particular it 
tojulfl to conhno any form of second Ary cduoji- 
Licni to children wlioso parents can afford to 
keep iliem at scliool until nb least hfLocii or 
sixteen years of nge, paying tho school fees 
and othci necessary school cxponacs, whilo 
hisher socoiulary and univcr>sity educatioji is 
made possible only foi tho few Such a 
result would bo cnliLinitous from two points 
of view, In tho first pUco, it would prechulo 
many children from being trained foi posi- 
tions suited to their abilities, and in tho 
BOCQiid place it would prevent tho skilled 
callings and higher social groups genciallv 
from obtaining an adequate number of wcll- 
qualifiod recruits To obviate tins clifTicuUy 
scholarsliipa are maintained both with tho 
obiccfc of onabling comparatively poor but 
able children to obtain tho educational oppor- 
tunities necessary for the full development of 
their powers, and also with the object of 
recruiting the callings which demand an ex- 
tended course of professional or technical 
preparation. The former class of acholar- 
flhips ia the educational conclntiVG of the deairo 
to mcroeBO tho vertical mobility of society, 
the latter ^ivea expression to the equally 
inflis tent desire to inorenac tho efficiency of tho 
community by rniaing the atandaid of pro- 
fessional and tochiiical attainment. 

In recent years both those dcsiics have been 
stimulated in a marked dogroo, More parents 
have come to roco^^nizo the desirability of 
obtaining for their children an education which 
would fit them for rising in tho social scale. 
In pnrljDular tho groiVJng oconojnic, political, 
and social importance of the group repre- 


seiilod by Llic skilled 'artisan has led the 
incinbera of thia proiip to dcinand wider educa- 
tional oppor turn ties for then cUildron. Hence 
it was not siirpiiaing that when by tho Act of 
1902 the County Councils woic constituted the 
local education aiitlioritica for their respec- 
tive areas, these councils should have estab- 
lished an oxlendod Bystcin of acholartihips, by 
which ciiildrcn might be enabled to pass from 
the clameiitary to tho secondary school and 
m some eases to tho university It waa 
equally natural that tlio Liberal government 
sliould ill 1907 have supplemented this system 
of acholai ships by oompeiling all state-aided 
schools to admit n large number ' of elementary 
flcUool childioii without cliavgmg them any 
fee Hcroj thcroroio, wo have one main branch 
of tho existing system of scholarships, the 
blanch which aims in the fiist instance at the 
provision of educational opporlunitios for 
iiulividiial boys and gnla, though incidonUlly 
it helps to fill tho soGondary and technical 
sclioola ami luiiversities, niul tJms promotos 
the tminiiig of iccruits for the higher industrial 
and professional callings, 

In the second biaiich of the scholarship 
system thia lafctci purpose is relatively more 
important,^ The higher standard of knowledge 
and technical blcill now demanded in profes- 
sjojifll iiiid industrial cftlling-u lias rendfirod it 
imperative that opportunities should be nf- 
foidcd to actual or intending iiicmbeia of 
tliQso callings to impiovo their educational 
equipment, and also that those callings 
should bo recjuitccl from a wider social aiea, 
for only in this way can an adequate supply 
of able memborifi be obtained HeilcC Wo 
find that tho local education authorities 
establish aoholarahipa to be held at technical 
institutions of various types and at all kinds 
of evening classes, And the same general 
motive has also led secondary achoola, uni- 
versities, and technical institutions to offer 
Bcliolftrahipa of their own These latter schol- 
ars hip a aim m tho first inatance at attracting 
able boya or girls to tho institutions by which 
tho acholarfllups aic oITcrcdj but in so far na 
this pm pose ia achieved an incroasc is erTccted 
in the number of persona educationally 
qiinlified for memberalup m the aocial groups 
with which the school or university ia con- 
nected Thus, for instnuce, tho Oxford and 
Ca mb ridge colic gca olfei a largo number of 
entrance acliolarsnipa, awarding them to boya 
Avlio appear likely to distinguish thcmsolves 
m the uiiivcraifcy examinations These schol- 
arahipa really represent an olTorb on tho part 
of tho directive group to increase its own 
efficiency by offering appropriate training 
to able boys who would otherwise be excludco. 
Of tho aamo general typo are tho entrance 
Bcholnrahipa olTorcd by the great public 
schools, which as a rulo arc gamed by boya 
' J^armally 25 per ccat oI dio tol/d nuraber of okil- 
dron admiltod. 
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'wKo have a hipWy 

coaran of traniiiiR nL a paiLiciilar [\\w of 
preparatory HcUonl, and alao the liMiviii|r 
aoliolnrahips a'viirdod by Llic public wcliooli 
to boyw pnasmg fi’oni tlinn to tlui olilor uiii\ lu- 
silies. Similar arliolnrabips uie olTeicd by 
girls^ Bohools aiu\ collogi s Tor womrn, by mnbllo- 
clnaa aocoiulary acliools for l)oyi<, and by Llio 
local iinivoiaitica mid tcchniciil inHlituiKina. 
It IS cloai tlifit oH the acholaraliipH of Ibh 
type hcnrl to increaso the oppoiluiii lies of 
individual Hludcnla, bill a dotniiiMl aUulv of the 
Condi Lions of coiiipolitinii nnd Ibn imdbudH 
of award loads to tlic coiicbiHum Lkal Llni pri- 
111 ary mot] VO is tho promotion of fiioup nfli- 
cicpcy. 

II i« impoasiblo to bUto, oillior Iho Intnl 
number of Hcholai ahipa awnrdrd a nun ally or 
the total exp end I lure involvod, bill tlio fol- 
lowing fiRiiics will give 801110 ulen of the iiinRiii- 
tuclo of Lho flyflteni na a wlmlo The tnliil 
GXiionditurc of Lho loonl cdiicnlion [iiilhor- 
itics in linglaud, e\cluding Wiiloa and Moii- 
inouthfibiro, upon aida to HtiirloiitN in secondary 
Hchoolflj preparatory flchools^ and pupil leach- 
or 3 [ contors dining Lho last tlireo years for 
which alalislics nro available was ah follows' 
(iSfabsbes of Public IHducdiioii in Phiglnud and 
Waks, Part 11 (C D. 550(1, p 01)); 1000-1007, 
£340,503, 1007-1008, £372,0*17; 1908-1000, 
£435,237 To Lhe.so figuicH in list be added 
tliii amount giaiiLod by Ihrsn anllionlicH in aid 
of fltudoiils in leidinical, art, and oveniiiR aiul 
snniliii' hcIiooIh niid clnasp.s, vh : 11)00-11)07, 
£78,074; 1007-1008, £85,531; 100,8-1000, 

£91,705 

Since lho iiitroducLioii of the flystem of 
freo places for elenirntaiy adiool children in 
alalc-auleil Bnroiulnry schools ' tlie miniljor 
of Biicli children liag consiHlniUly iiicienBHl. 
Tlio following are lho figures for the laaL 
fclirco yearn for which they ftvo ubtfuiiabh*^ 
(iSfflh'fih'cfi 0/ I’libhc Pidncaiiant Pait I ((J.D 
4885), p. 137; (CD. 5355), p. HO; and (CD. 
6843), p 110), VI/-.’ 1007-100R, 33,571, 1008- 
1900, 40,082; 1000-1910, 4*1,0SL TIkshc chil- 
dicn comprised roughly 30 por rent of^ Lho 
total immlier abteiulmg the neluKils, Home 
of thorn hold County Council or oilier acliolar- 
flhips, dmt tho largo majority were " freo 
placers " 

Tho mimber of Bcliolarahip holder.? other 
than cx-piiblic clem on I ary school children in 
thcHc Bccoiuliwy HcUnula wne ah folluVi'a’ 
1008-1009, 4244, 1009-1010, 3720 Tho cx- 
penso to Lho schools uf tlio cclueaLion of 
these Hcholarship holders and " free placers 
caiinob l)o accurately ascerlaiiicd, but Lho cuaL 
in Ices oxciiRcd must havo ainoiinlad loHOnie- 
tUlug like £300,0(10 per aiiPum. 8omo part 
of tins cost Was mot by grants from tho lloaiil 
of Kducalion. 

> Tlirsf arhonlH numboted Jn 1007-1008. 730 ; In 1 008- 
1000, dD7 : m igon-ioio, r ii (CD e-iHa p, i07 ) 
Tho iiiajorily nf Lliriii iiru srlimilu for the mnldlo cloHuca 


The vaUm ut llie wUnlariihipa givon l>y tho 
piildic Hehonls and olliei boriiiidaiy hcIiooIs 
not uiclmlfd in tlu* governineiil reluriis 
appciii.? to bo ap]>rnMninl(4y £200,000 per 
fiiiiuiin The nnlianre Hohn'laiHhips nL tlio 
univmsilie.H cost lU loa.st aiioLhoi £100,0110, 
while Ihn liThiiuud niHlituiinns ami prufeHMionid 
bodies nimiilmn Ncliulaihliips to Die value of 
IHiilinpH £2(1,000 ]u*i uiiiuini 

This wmdfl iniike llio LotuI annual oxjiendl- 
tiiic upon Hclioliu’sliipH amnuiU to alioub 
£1,150,000, iml, if we wish In iimMirlain the 
total rnsl nf the eilui-ilion of liie Huliolnr.Hliip 
knIdeiH, a eoiiHMlijiajdo furllier huiii Avimhl 
have to bn added, sineo hi niaiiy ca.se, s feu.? 
paid oil the Kflirdurslup hnldera' behalf do not 
leprcHOiiL I lie u*al cost of tho educalioii given 
to thorn 

Tho grenL vniiety of tlin Hrhnlnrsliipa 
iLWnided by the lociil cdiirulion nut lion tics 
i.s ilhiH(nile(| by tho followjug list of soholnr- 
fihipi otTermi for ooniiietitinn in 1011 liy the 
rjOiidon I'lduoalioii (‘omriuLleo, vi55 . junior, 
iiiU'riiU'diate, and Hoiiioi eouiiLv ftcliolarships, 
trade Hi'holar.slu|is for boyH and gills, art 
scholars hips and exhibitions, HouMice and 
tet'liiiology Helmlar^hiiH and oxliibitionH, scliol- 
ai .ships for blnnl, deiif, or crippled boys and 
Rills, exhibitiuiiH for appienticc.s in silvcr- 
sinillimg, tyiioRiaphv, mid litliography, 
nookeiy srliolaisldiis for clonioslie servauts. 
jimioi doiiu'sLie oroiioni.y HrlLoliii'Hliip.'j aiul 
drcssiiiaking approiitici'sliips, aiul meiciuiLilo 
niaiino HchnliiiHliiiis Jh-Mulrs tlie.se, they of- 
foreil a variety of schohirships for iiilciuliiig 
LeiieherH (Nee I^ondon, JCmicATiori in ) 

III the eiH(> of Hcholai.Hliips offered by local 
cdiiealion aiilliorities thn roinjietitioii i.s usu- 
ally lestrirted to eliihben living in lho area 
controlled by (lie autlioiiLy, fiml m soiim cases 
other rdiiditionH are imposed, with a view to 
excluding lho caudiilaturo of ehildicn uoL In 
need of nnnnoiitl help The on trail re Bcholar- 
shipH of the puldin hcIuioIs and uuivcrHilics 
wore! iiiUd recently open to all caiidKlatea 
under a given ago,^ with tho result ilmt uiii- 
veiflity seliolarships have come to bo covcLcd 
ns disLinctious awarded Cor InloUoclual nieilt 
rather than as pociiiuary nlila There is, 
however, a growing feeling that, while lho 
bonoi of winning a scholarsliip should be open 
lo all, the fiiiaiieml beiiofit should bo icscrved 
for tho.se who really need it. 

iScUolai ships AS a rule aio awartleil on tho 
I'csult of a written compotiLivo cxniiiiimlinii. 
It was only the tiaditioiial belief in the fainicRS 
and ofTicieiiey of tliin lest of intellectual ability 
that rejide led it possible Lo daal with tlio 
candidului'O of largo mmiboid of chililron who 
hiul m Homo ensrs pawbed llrfouRh very lUlTor- 
onL coiirsca of provioUH training. I'lxpcrlQiico 
lias, ho wo VO r, slunvn that this inctliod of award, 
though cheap and bonvciuant, liaa sorioua 

* Nineteen yonra at Oxtord and Cnmbrldgo. 
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defects, and cfforLs aio being inaclo in various 
quarters to aupplcmciit iL by n conaidcrabion 
of the cantlidaLca' previous school records, by 
an oral examination, or by other means, (Sec 
ExAMINATIONa.) 

The clYccts of this groat system of acholai- 
ships are so varied and fai reaching that it la 
iinpossiblo here to do moio than mention n 
few of the most obvious icsults. There can 
bo lit tie doubt that scholarships have onablcd 
a largo number of promising childieii to obtain 
an education commciiBuralo with then' powers j 
in particular many such children have been 
given the oppoitiinity of atlonding secondary 
schools . Scholarships havo nlso piovod an 
cffocliVQ iiiatiumont for rceruiling professional 
and technical calliiiga Incidentally they hove 
brought olomonLary and second nvy aohools 
into close touch with each other, though thev 
have not been so effect ivo in bridging the gulf 
which divides English educational inytitubions 
into two great groups, the group lepiesontod 
by the clemontary school, the lowei-giado 
accoiidary achools, and the techiiical schools 
and colleges, and the other group rcpieaentcd 
by the public schools, tlicir picpaiatory schools, 
and the older univeisitics In faetj the Icecn 
dcaue of the public schools to win scholai ships 
at the univcisities has encouraged them to 
spciul their strength upon highly specialized 
Leaching in classics, malhematica, and pure 
acionce^ and so to maintain their afctituuo of 
educational excliisivencaa. Again it seems 
certain that much monoy has been wasted, 
paitly by the award of scholaishipa to Candi- 
da Los who arc comparatively well-to-do, partly 
by the oncouragemonh given to childien of 
modorato ability to prepaic themselves foi 
callings for which they aic unsuitcd, many 
boys who would have beconie good artisans 
havo been turned into socond-iato clorlis 
This latter evil has lieen intonsified by the 
mothotla of uNvard, which have tended to gWo 
pro mi nonce to book learning at the oxpenao 
of praotical constructive work. It would 
also appear that in many eases bocondary 
schools have sulTercd from boing flooded with 
a larger number of free scholars than they 
CDuld absorb into thoir coiporate life 

Speaking genorally, tlio English scholarship 
system has helped to tide over a period of 
educational rcconstiuction due to a rapid 
change of social conditions, bub it has tended 
to absorb funds which might have been moro 
usefully employed in improving the education 
given in tho schools, and csiiocinlly in raising 
tho salaries of tho tcachora. It is probable that 
tliG next few ycnis will witness fiirLlior cduca- 
Lioiml changcS| and as il iiationnl system of 
achools and univcisities is evolved, tho present 
acliolarship system will probably bo greatly 
modi fie cl, even if it conLiiuics to bo a charact or- 
is Uc teatuiG of Englidi education, 11. D. S. 

United States. — Since both oleniciitary 
and acGOndary schools aie free thioiighout 


the states and have been m most regions for 
two or three genera tioaa, scholarships are 
only of importance in connection with higher 
education Tho acholaiship system is n direct 
descendant of tlio early praclico of waiving oi 
reducing tho tuition fee in the case of needy 
students Indeed, in many colleges and in 
some universities tins is still the method. The 
more carefully organized inatitutioiia, however, 
have realized that this informal arrangement 
icndoia it impossible for the inatilution to 
keep its books intclligoiitly, and it has there- 
fore becomo the custom to collect foes from 
all students, blit to set aside in tho budget a 
specified amount for scliolnrsliip aid. At 
Columbia this amount varies from year to 
year, boing, for oack faculty, 10 per cont of 
the tecs coTloctccl in the previous year There 
are usually two types of collegmte scholar- 
ships, one awarded ns tho result of formal 
compotition, usually tho relative standing in 
entrance cxamiimtions. and the other in which 
tho student’ a need and his promise of future 
usefulness ” arc both taken into account In 
tho pa-st there have been accusations that 
acholarahips of tho latter type have been used 
to attract btuclcata whose athletic prowess was 
more striking than thoir intellectual nbihly, 
but with the general improvement in the 
athlotio situation within the last few years, 
leas haa been heard of these charges, 

A recent devolopmcntia thccobpcration of tlio 
alumni of an inatltuLlon who live in any given 
cliatrict in maintnining a scholar fiom that 
district at their Alma il Infer. Tho Haivard 
and Yale chibs of San Francisco, for example, 
maintain scholarahips for California students 
at Cambridge and Now Haven An interest- 
ing typo of scholarship is that maintained and 
at Ills death endowed by Joseph Pulitzer, giv- 
ing a stipend of 5250 to forty iindei graduate 
students each yoai. In recognition of a sep- 
ivvutc gift to Columbia UnwoTBity, that inati- 
tution provides in addition free tuition for 
these BcholniB 

Somo type of scholaTship provision la 
mniiitninccl m most of the endowed preparatory 
schoola, and in tho more fashionable achoola, 
like Groton and Hotchkiss, these scholarships 
arc delibeintcly used to prevent tho danger of 
exclusiveness in tho student body 

There la no real distinction bo tween graduate 
scholarships and those in the professional and 
undergraduate departments, except that the 
former are ordinarily nniiouncGd as public 
academic honois and arc usually held for but 
a single year, whereas the latter are more 
likely to be confidential and to continue 
throughout the course. Tlio stipend in oithor 
case seldom coveis moro than tho tuition 
charges; and thoic is no resfciiction as to outr 
aide employment. F, P. K, 

SCHOLASTICISM AND THE SCHOOL- 
MEN, — Scholasticiam na n system of phi- 
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losnpUy w\i\ UwoUvgy wah m\ cttorL Uj cxprcna rcaaou, tlioy laid cuujKaHia on cUalcp^lc. they 

111 cloar mid dofinlLc foiin whia wah present ndonlf'd Lite AvisIoIoIkui Ujric and applied it 

ill blic (ifin^ciousiiCHfl of ^l('dlc^'Jll LaLiii I'juropc. to tlio Lunk bofou' llicni. TIuia Lhry b’’Diigiit 

It dnalt with ilio divine ns well as tlio hiiniiin, to a liiRh ilegrcr of porfccUoii Llio niL of foimal 

with Llie lliGol(3gienl iiiifl ooclmaHluinl iimLlcrN fleriiiition and deduelivo argument; Uicy 
ns well ns with qiicstioiiFi of pliilo.sopliy mid oxeellod in the iiiU'rpioLaLiou mid cxpoaiLion 

natunil acicnco. At tlio flame Lime it did of tliey iitlaiiU'il nii exliaoidjimry 

noL fail to diHtiiiguishboLwmi these two orderfi flkiH in iliu ime of wordn and in HubllcLy of 
of truth, one of wliioh it called reveliUioii and dinLiiictioii With Llim* advaiitagen, however, 

the other, reason While it wiiH of the cs.si'iicii w(‘iit tlio natural ilefeotH of tiioHo t|imlitios, 

of acUolasticiHm to iwuiutiuu the agii'eiueivl o( the neglect of uliHeivutwiu iiiul original re- 

thc two, it was cmiully esseiUiid tii hold that senrcli, the (Iciireeiiitioii of msieiiLirici cKperi- 

tJicre iH ft (hstuicUon hetweeii Lliein Jlysli- iiieiit and of liifltorieiii iiiveflligatioii. Not 

oisin (fi e-)i whioli exaggerati**! tlie iiiiportuiieo that tlie scliooliuen coiulenined ^ the fltiuly of 

of tlio diviiio elciiieiU in oiii evpeiienee, and natun* or liieked a HympiiLhelio intcrcHt in 

rationalism, which Juitl undue enudiams on the iiatuiiU pheiioiiionii It was tlieir inisforLmm 

human clGincnb, both oontrilnited to the An id that they were too iiuirli taken uji with iho 

form of Holiolftsticism. And in that Anal cWieidiitiou of Iheir predeOcsHoiH to aAord time 
form both wero com In nod in sncIi a way as foi the direct afleerlaininent of facts There 

iiGitlior to miiinmzc the value of divine are, indeed, uolalile exeeplion« to this fllnlcmcnt, 

autUorily uov to deny tu Uunian reftHotx its Albert the (lieiiL and Roger Bacon bKowcU 
legitimate rights It is ncce.ssnry to call wimt could he done hy tho use of the inductive 
attention to tliis trait of scholasticism bccauHC method They, liowevei, were cxcepliona to 
tho modern oritia too often ovoilooks it, the genernl apiiit of the age, whicli waa one of 
although it acorns to bo ho stiikiiigly evident intcrprelation, elueidatioii, rind deductive dem- 

EUlier ho acQuaes acliolasticiflin uf niuliic onstratioii, and nut of peiaonal re, scinch 

flubsoi Viciiflo to authority oi lepresents it as Tho scareity of bookH in niedicvnl limoa 
nil ambUioufl nttempl to ratiomdizc nil loh- contributed in a lesser xvny to influence flcho- 

giniis ns well ns purely acieiitific truth. laslic inethud. It neoeahiluicd the lending 

Tho j)r'‘Heiioo of the divine elomonl in of texts Iiy the tonolier and tho dictation of liia 
BGholasticUm was dcteriniued hy the Lradi- cxplaiuitiou, ui comineiitary. lu law, inctU- 
tioiinl (locti'iuo of preceding centiines (the cine, pliymeH, and polities, as well as in tlicology 
Pfttribtia age), tlin ooiiteiits uf the ^uriptuies, nnd ])]|]lu.so])hy,^ the Htarting imiiiL in the 
and the o/licial decree a of the cliurcdi 'riiCflo leasoii was a imrlion of ariiiu* text. The words 

woio ftCGcptcd as imtteis of belief, then, us of the text weie cx^dained, the " Honteiico " 

always, by all devoted nieinherfl of the Cat hoi ui or opinion (‘(mtaiiicd in tJie text was compared 

Qliiiroli, Wliat wji.s petmlinr to Llio flcholastieH with othei " seiiteneeH,'' or opinioiin; proofa 

was their icfiiaal to inaintjun tiiese I ends as or aiinlogiPB went hiruished, examples or 

niatteiH of belief, inercdy, and tlieir coiiscqiieiil applications were given, nnd objodtioiis, difli- 

ciTort to render thorn reasonable by domoiiHtra- cuUles, or reaHOim to tlie coiitrniy wero 

tion, or aimhigy, or at leaHt, Ina uegatixe way, recited, explained, luul reruLcd,_ There were 
by answering the diAiculticH and objoctions many diver gemiie.s of method in ninttors of 
of iiiibelicvois. The huniun elciiuMit in hcIio- detail. lUflsentiaUy, liowevoi, thia wna tho 
Iftsfciaiam was anppliod by the cxpciiencc of line Rcnerally followed in all branchefl of edu- 
tho acholasLica themselves, but lo a laigci cation in tlio floholnstio era. To the use of 
oxtent by the litcratiii'o lianchul down to thciii, this method aro <luc, ns liaH been said, tho 
aiul most of all by the woiks of AiistoLle, na manifest ohoitGomiiigs of Bcholnfltic educntioii; 
soon as Ihoau worka beenmo known in AVentorn but to the use of il arc duo also the un deni able 
Europe The scholasticH were ciinoiiH about advantages of acliolnstlc training There can 
naUire, bub not cilLical. They excelled in the bo no cpioHtioii of the miitablciicBa of tJiis 
ability to giasp the meaning of priuelplca, method to the ue.ccU of the ugc which employed 
but in their estimation of facts they were too it It taught the iriodicval Hcholar to think; 
often credulous and readily believed on the it taught him to (listinguish very carefully tlie 
authoiiby of others when they aliould have mcaningfl of tochmeal woids; it Lnught him 

been moic inclined to mvcatigatc on their Lo ayfltenmtize }iih knowledge; it laiight him 

own ftccomit, ^ lo doniand tlio iiannoinoiis ndiuHtiuent of 

TJioso factor, s detei mined Llio sclinliifttio knowledge iiiul to At into Ins sclieino of the 

method of tea ohing and explain bo III the dhort- uiiivnsn both tin* luiliind truth whioh ho 

QomiiigH and the peoulmr cxcollencc of tliiit learned fioiii Aiiutotle und tlui otliei' nnoicnla 
method. Tho scholastics weui nailed upon and the fliipematuiul trutji whioli ho ncccpLod 
to arrango, iiiLorprct, and expouiul the hevitagu on the authority of (hul and of the churchx 
of the picccding centuries, both in theology The boNt lesiiUs of this luetlunl ain seen in the 
and in pliilo.sopliy. He.sidos, they felt called monlal dnvolopment of J )anto aiul in Hie many 
upon tu show bile liannony existing heiween excellent (pialitieH of mind wldcli the luimnii- 
thc.so two kinds uf knowledge For this isLs inhcriLed from tlie dcholaslio era IL Is 
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generally nclcaowlcdgcd that whatever pre- 
oiaioii tliQ laiiguQgca of Western Europe poasesa 
they owo to acholaatio habit a of thought. It 
ahouLd be just as generally admitted that nob 
only tho liumanista but many of the flcientifio 
diSGoveicra who inaugurated the modern era 
owed mucli of their vigor and freslmosa of 
thong hb to the aoholaatio training which 
they icceivcd. Though they realized the 
defects of tho Hcholaabic method and con- 
demned them, they were indebted to thab 
method far more than they were willing to 
ncknowlodgc. W. T. 

The Schoolmen wuio bho moat noted of tho 
scholaabic teachers and writoia but tho term 
includcf3 move spccirically all tho gicat tcnoheia 
from Scofcua Eriugoiia (ninth century) and 
Peter the Loiubai'd in bho twelfth century to 
William of Occam in tho fourteenth The 
dermibe acttlng of the conflict between Nomin- 
alism and Realism {qq v ) in the eleventh Gcn^ 
tury, between Anaclin (1034-1107) ami Rosccl- 
liiUH (d UOO), was the bcgiiining of the great 
Cl Clip of schoolmen. They were followed hy 
Abdlard (1020-1142), and ho by a great group, 
among the most pi eminent of which were the 
following. Alexander of Hales (d 1245) was the 
fiiab to bo acquainted wi blithe cntiic philosophy 
of Aiisbotlc and to employ it in the levicw of 
theology embodied in Jus gicat work, 5ujftma 
Theologio!. Vincent of Uauvaia (d 1264) 
WHS an eiicyolopccliat. Bonavcntiiia (1221- 
1274), TIib Se}apliic Doctor t a PlntonisL rather 
than an Aristotelian in hia philosophy, rcpie- 
ficntcd aa cUd the Victoiiuos of tho pvocoding 
century the mystical tendency in thought and 
education Albeitus Magnus (1193-1280), 
called The Universal Doctor, was tho first to 
ropioduce the pliilosopiiy of Aristotle in sys- 
t emu. tie form and with constant rofcionce to 
the Arabic coinmcii Lanes that constituted so 
large a part of the new Itnowlcdge of tho times. 
Thomag Aquinas (1225-1274), The Angelic 
Doctor, was the most influential of all. In his 
gieab woik (pp 208-290), he repieacnls tho 
culmination of scholasticism and is its authori- 
tative exponent, both in that period and in 
subsequent times. Joannes Duns Scotiis 
(c, 1271-1308), Tko Siihlla Doctor, was famous 
as a founder of a school of theology rivaling 
that of Thomas, hia woik, however, was 
rather of a critical and negative than of a 
coiiatiuctive charactcL, The long lino of 
great schoolmen wag closed by William of 
Occnin (1280^1347), The Invincible Doc/or, 
who levivcd again the nominalist views. 

For the specific works and iiilluoiice of all 
of these, SCO the Hcpaiutc biographical arbiclea 
uiidor the propor captiona in this work 
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SCHOLASTICUS. — The oihcial represent- 
ative of the church in educational matters 
in the Middle Ages Ollici titles borne by 
liijn were M agister Scholaruni, Archischola, or 
Ecotdtie Oiiginnlly the Sckolasticus himself 
taught, but as his duties became moic and 
more multifnrioua, he devolved this duty on n 
achoolma'^tei . 

See Bcaiiops' S chools; CATHEDnAL S chools, 
Chancellor's SGiiooL&; Giiuncii Schools, 
TEACiiEna, Licensinu of; Monasticism and 
Education, 

SCHOOL. — There is perhaps no more re- 
maikablc instance in the hiatory of language 
of the pel version or conversion of terins to 
cxpiesa the very opposite of wlial they orig- 
inally meant than that of the word school. 
Originally denoting leisiiic, spare time spent 
in icst and recieiition, it has come to be the 
toehnicnl and common woid for that scene of 
conlimious activity mid strenuous business, 
the vilacG of education of boys and gii'la^ It is 
fltrangr, too, that though the word school, like 
tho thing, descends to ua stiftight from the 
Grcclcs of tlic classical time, the Attic HcHonoa, 
it WQS never used by the Greeks theinselvoa 
to menu that thing. Among tlicm scholb 
meant no more than rest, nnd to have sckol^ 
was to lake things easily. A school in Hcllaa 
was called didaskalcion, a teachings place. 
It was not till the Alexandrian age that it Was 
distinguished ns a gramma teion, a 7uouscron, or 
n palaistra or gymnaswn, accoidmg as it was 
a grammar school, a music school, or n school 
of physical tiaiiimg. In point of fact there 
WQB no regular word for a music Bchool a ad, 
7H071SCI071, meaning a temple of the muses, la 
only used hy way of metaphor _ The idea of 
schoiti, leisure in connection with education 
is clue to the incb that in Grccco schools began 
at tho top. The first oiganized teaching 
EstablishmcntB were tliose of whab we alioiilcl 
call the university ordci of oclu cation. Tho 
discussion foruma or talking shops which sprang 
up in Lho suburban gymnasiums (g.v ), wlioio 
the gilded youth of Athens spent thoir leisure 
time Jii aporta nnd excroiaca in training for 
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wnr, oiyslnllizrtl into h(^Ii(V)I.h of 

iihilosoiihy and tliu JiiKh^r lutn Thm oiiRin 
IS fl(!‘iciibcd by Milton with hia iihiioI fMinly 
wlieii JiC! nflkn Mrlancboly Lo briiiK 'vitli Jut 
rchrnd Loisiiro That in tnin RiudniH Viiki'S 
Ilia pIciiEmir.” Ill lh(‘ InHiiir Hpont in tlio Linn 
pnrdena of tlio Acatiriiiy, hcIiooIh iluvcloped. 
Appronriiitely onougJi, Fialo in Nftiil to Jiavr 
bcon tnc fii'Ht person Lo iwi* I Ik* word HchoR, in 
Aiiyllnn^ approacJiinR an oducalioiml aaiiHO In 
a pnH^aRo la Lawft (c H20 n c.) Jio Hpcali.H of cof- 
Inin inaUienmticnl inatU'i'H ao fit for Ibi’' iPiMiro 
of old moil, and for coiilonlion in djfj]mlatiniiH 
(Rclioifiia) fit for thoni, but it jh by iio_ iiii'iiiiH 
clear that tlio Lme LnuinliUion in not " in puH' 
Lining suiLablo Lo Lhnm " A paflHiiRO in AiIh- 
Lotlc'a PcliiicJi (IV, i) in wliinli Im disuiiH'inn 
tlio question of Liic idonlily in tlio cuiiki'.s of 
prosporiLy of thn Ntaio nml the indivuhinl 'wilii 
llic remark that it ia " a inaLlm for aiiotlii'r 
discuBsion'^ {fich(Ms)f iipprain Lo nIiow that 
lliG word wna already boRiiininK Lo lie appro- 
priated to llic method iohmI in phil(mo|)hieaL 
Iciaiirc The liisl uiidoulitml iibo of the word 
in Greek la Liu* seime of Hidiool heniiti lo be in 
DloiiyaiuH nahcainiissiiH, c. ;i0 n.c , when, in 
I lie IntLer to AianuruN (Ij vii, ad fin ), hr* Npnuks 
of Ai'isloile LiH liaviiiK been till the a^c of 
Llihty-llLicc with riato and iiciLlii‘i Llm loader 
of a Ncliool {tichoih h€(iout)iaui.s) nor linviiiK 
estahliBlioil any jihilomipJiy of lilN own. Hero 
it IN a Ncliuol t)f tlioii^lit tiuit in spoken of, not 
a Hchool as ii jihice ol ndunuliou PlunliiH. 
however, c *21’,] ii.c , iiHe.H the Latin woiu 
lufluf,, which proijei'ly nieaiis bpoil or paNlnnn, 
la luN pliiyH, wUudi lue often liauHlutioiiN or 
adapLiiLioiiti of (Irrek playN, as a traiiHlulioii of 
schold in our bi^nse of a Nehool Mo it would 
appear tlial Lite won I wus already in eiiuonl 
uae, if iL did not appear in hL(‘iatiii'e PliiiiluH 
lallta of '• RomR to Hchool," the RranimarKchool, 
ludum lUcinntnn, Lo wiiieh Die ohl preiilleinrui 
ill Lbc Mcicaiov be Ran Ui ro and luul alieiuly, 
on his fiibt day, learnl in Hpell a Lliiee-lelLei 
woul, floio, I love, while in iho Itmtcus a 
young lunn falls in love with n Rirl whom lu* 
eot‘4 Roing Lo the lyin ncIukjI (htfhm /vhcinnm) . 

Though /adibf iti used fieely m the clabsieal 
Latin aulhoKS for school, i,chola is almost (Miually 
comuiuu From Lhc tad Unit in meoiOMil 
Limes Lhe word hidus wuh pincUeally un- 
known, ur at least very aelcloni usedj and that 
ha/mi«i/iA/cr, tlio woul lined by Ciceio anil 
MaiLial foi schoolmnstei, also went out of 
UNc, whiUi achof (I and hchoInMim itru^/i.sh'' ili'O 
universal, it wouhl appeal that at Home and 
in the llomaii laiiiU, U\ mu rent talk, iho (Ueek 
word schoht and not its Latin LraiiMlalion was 
coiniiunily used. Tills in home out liy Lhe 
fad Lhnl tlie gildp. mainly of the arlhaiiN and 
the cominoii people, llm peliRiouH gilds. Inn ml 
chib.s, and the like, dedleiiled Lu viuionn gods 
and god (lea ‘IPS, were commonly called, not hy 
Uic aucieiiL Uomaii and ai'itiLwnYaUv, mvvie of 
Collegium iq.v.) bub by tlio Grcclc word ,•^c/lo/a, 


anil Lhe Code lecoKuized Die hoIiooIh of the 
scilveiUTH, if<rho!(i rW/»/unojmij, not Die equiy- 
ideiit (if AVvj/c dcH r7mrfeO, of I lie buleluTH, hIioc- 
inukertj, and ho on Tlieii bnihliiiRi too were 
called sc/iriiffl (sv*e Ualilwin Uro^M/s From 
iSV/iofn if} CMcflnil). The Jews iiHetl tho 
Name word for their Hynagogiies (^liiiLiliiiii, 

A D- on, iiHed Llio word ffrlwh (‘xcliiaivoly 
ill hiH eelebiiLlf'd disciishlon an lo wliGthcr 
buys Hhoiild be bi ought uji aL lionic oi iii 
Hehooln, and deionn*, r jh)(J, sjieakH of thiin- 
Ulian rth being the first In teaeh n pui>Ue scimol. 
Dwing pfirlly in Liu* fuel llmt Liu* (Mirlyctnin- 
cils of the eliuicdi weie held in the WesLcin 
JCinpiic and uoiulnded in the <5ie{‘k Longue, 
the word fir/i«/(t beeaiue Die pracLieally cxclu- 
Hiv(} Word foi H(‘hool 'When trniiHlatml niLo 
Lai 111 in llnly Hidiool appeals ralluT us shw/iimq 
as in Vope hjUgemiiH U'h edict in H2bj tlion qb 
Indus, Wlierever wchools aro iiienlioiicd in 
Die nnrly eaiions the word fcliola is used. 
Mehoolrt weie iippunMilly unknown to WeaLcvn 
and iVorlliein I'hiiope before Die comiiig of 
Christ ianiLy At all events ui all Die Ten to me, 
ns in the U(>nuuu'(;*, luiiguages Die word for 
hchooi H some valiant of The Irish 

Saints' Lives, if any of llioiii eiui be accepted 
us imdiy r(*pieseniing niiLingrt lieforo Lho 
('hiisLiani/mlioii of riUglaiul, mvamljly UHod 
the word HL'liool TJie eailieHl autlieiUic 
We.slern wiilei who inenlions Lhe tiling, IJerle, 
wriliiig in 7ih1, and Hpenkiiig of Die year 031 
and of Siglieret, Kiiigol Die LhiHl ICngiiHli, Bays 
tliut li(* insl mill'd a nehool, In llic 

form .<?ro/n wuhmit the A the word invuiiiibly aj)* 
peiuri m KurIihU, l’\eiieU, (icniuiu, and Italian 
wiileiN lip to the UeiiaiHsaiiee. Wby ilie h 
diHiqipeaied in Die inouLli of Die JhigliHli Jh'dc 
il in hiiid to undei.sland, the lais* LluiL would 
call wliiU) " hwil could have Inid no di(li(*,uUy 
with the nspiraLe. Ihit jircwuniubly it liad 
dibapiieiLied in Dio iiioiitJi of the Oullic Celia 
hefuu* TTu* only early \i an Huge in which Dig 
will’d Indus iH used iri in that vilely nlTeolcd 
wriler the imeudo-AHser, who in lho Life of 
Alficd HpeakH of his Hending Ina yoiingei son 
lo Die gi'iimniar school ill Die jdirasL', 
liimtiUB f/isf*i//fiN(C, and ho goi's on to sjienk 
(if tluLl school, lu qua ncolu Acdfiic in his 
('(illcifjiiy, being pei’Uaim also an\uHis. lo aUow 
off, IninslaLed *' leiiiniiig ” into [/oyiiiri9iimi, a 
Nubse(|ii('nL HeimiNNanee alteiUaliou ]ieriiui]ioiiL- 
ly adopted by Lho iu*wly-U*iirnecl Ciermau.s at 
Lho UefoniiaLKMi. Ihit in hn gramiiiai Aelfiic 
talks naluially of Lhe School of ICLhelwold 
(iS'cflki .4fk'/uyj/rh) at WinobeHt(*r 
Tim use of lim word frnfis \\\ lUa pUu'al 
by pHemhi-AHHiM' for ajiimveiulv u Hiiigle Bchool 
14 Llie fust inHiaiici* of lliaL wlnoh b(*canie tho 
coininon usage from about Llie yeai\llO0 to 
Lhe year lolO. Throng] loiiL that lime Llio 
phi nil ffciilr, .sf'oki.s‘, \V(iH HHcd for " a Heliool “ 
111 “ the school," (‘npeeinlly in foi mid or official 
domiments. ()\\o of the eniUe^it inHlauccti is 
in Die foiiiidaUoii of Hyc Pi lory be L ween 1070 
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and 1083. when RobeTfc Male! crauted to the 
priory ‘Hlic church of Eye and all the chuiohes 
in the neiglibouiing town of Duiiwich tint! tlie 
Bchool {scolas) of the same tovrn.^* Another 
early instance is in 1114, when Bishop Herbert 
of Loauiga of Noiwich took buck from the 
monks, who had been placed in the ex-cathedral 
of ThcbfordRhc govcniorahip of the school and 
rosLoj'ed to Dean BunrJ jxnd the spciilnr elwgj^, 
“ his achool, scolas iiioJi, at Tholford ns ho 
liatl moat fully held it ” and forbade any other 
flchool thoro So too in the grant about the 
year 1111 to St. Paul's School, the bishop of 
London conhrina to Hugh, schoolmaster 
(iifagistro scolarwn) and hi a successors ex ojficio 
(ej: maffi^fern diffitifafc) a house or aeliool- 
lioiiae by the Bell Tower, and to him also 
ex o^fficio (srholauimquc pMOikgio) tlio privi- 
lege or hbci ty of the achool, the librarian^ 
ship or custody of the hooka of the church 
This IS peihapa the oailirst use in England, at 
nil evonta, of Llic term Magidc} scalar um for 
file mnstei of a single school. It is one of the 
most conspicuous examples of tlio iniaunder- 
Blanding of the whole histoiy of achools, which 
Ima aiisen from not recogniKing Lhnt the plural 
is used for the singular. Bishop Stubba 
mismtcTpi'ctcd this document lu coiiscqucnce 
into the founding of St. P aid's Schools, and the 
suppoBition that there were more achoola Limn 
one, appiircntly n song achool as well aa a 
grammai school, under Ihi.^ mnatcr, and the 
consequent implication that the medieval 
schools gciicially were mainly chorislcia' 
Bckoola. Fortunately the statutes of St. 
Paul's tlicmsclvcH carry the lofutation of the 
mistake with tlicm. Foi while the original 
writ of Ilciuy of Blois, Mishop of Winchester, 
acting Bifcliop of London from 1138 Id 1140. 
diiccLs the chapter and the archdeacon of 
London to pronounce fleiitence of anathema 
against any one lecturing in London without 
tho Jjccjise of Jlcjiry, sell ool mas ter {Magiffier 
scolantm)^ except those who koop the flchoola 
of St Miiry-lc-I3ow and St. MaiLm’s-le-Grand, 
the statutea written in 1260 explain that under 
the Glmuccllor (to winch title tlmt of school- 
master liad been changed in 1206) are all blio 
scholars living in the city except tho acholms 
of a school of St Mary-lc-Dow (miu^ cede 
(ie Aicuhus) and a achool (wnma .scofe) in the 
Basilica of St. Mai Liu-le-Grand. An appoint- 
ment to the maaterslup of ihia single school 
at Sb. Mary-lc-Bosv in 1390 is preserved in the 
Archbishop's register at Lambeth, and it is 
tnlkud of tliioughout in the plural, The 
master is reefe? scolaium gi ammaCicaliumf the 
keeping tho achool is ccillccl regmen sco- 
larnuit and Lbo appointmenL is said to be pre- 
feccw magihtri eiw/eru-, not zji cwlem So 
in 1440 Henry VI speaks of the one grammar 
school founded in the " lloinll CoUegc," of 
Eton ns a public general giainmar achool 
(pwt/icas peJiernics see fas) and gives the saino 
achool {ewdeiii scale) a monopoly in Windaor 


and for ten milcfl round Eton. Tho use of 
the woid school in tlic singijlai did not wholly 
diaappeai, aa wa find for instance in the 
Diiiaar’a Rolls, the accounta of AVmclieatei 
College, the achoolmaafccr called sometimes 
Magisler sedarum, aometimea Uagisier scoh 
But until about 1480 the uao of the plural 
especially in formal documenta ia almost 
cYcIusivD, Whafc UiG origin of tlic use of 
schools in the plural instead of the singular 
may be it la difficult to any. It is possible that 
it was due to a little knowledge of Greek prov- 
ing a dangerous thing and tho Gicck singular 
scl\ol6 being in is taken for the Latin plural 
written at that time not sclwlce but schoh 
The usage certainly disappeared at the tune 
when a knowledge of Gicck again became 
common. But on the whole it seems fiom Llic 
date when the usage became common that it 
was due to the rising umvcraitica of Bologna 
and Pans, where thcie wero more schoola than 
one, and the teaching maatcra, the laaoisiu 
legentes or tcgenleSf wero not confined to 
teaching one school, bub wore generally 
“maaterfl of the schools" which constituted the 
studium general c Aa the imiyoisity deb 

the fashion, the mastci of the cathcdial and 
0 tiler grammar aoIiooIb followed suit, and 
cnlled themselves (as they generally were 
university regent mastcis in arts). 
iSiolanoii, and the one school of wnicli they 
were mastera, being the hcolainm in qneatioii, 
by parity of reasoning, became dignified also 
witii the plural. The usage died out when 
English began to aupersede Latin IVc find, foi 
instance, ex-Lord Mayor Percy vail founding 
" a Fre Gratner Seolc," at Macclesfield, in 
1603 by n deed in Eiigliah and naturnlly using 
the singular, Perhaps Colct'a deeda in Latin 
111 1610 relating to the transfer of the old 
school (niifii/un dcofa) of St. Paul's and its 
rights, and their meiger in the " newo scolc " 
Jio was founding, nre the firat formal do cii men la 
ciriAiiatiiig from high ecclesiastical authority 
in which the singular is used, A little later the 
introduction of Plautus as one of the com- 
monest books to be rend in schools, and the 
spiond of Greek, intro dueccl tho uac of the 
Latin ludimagi^tci and the Greek archvii- 
dascaliis for sdioolmaater, and tJic wokI ludus' 
for 5c/iofa in Latin documents But the 
latter word wna too deeply rooted to be driven 
out. The retention of ^co/a in the legal for- 
mulci adopted in Henry YIITs and Edward Vl'a 
rcfoundationa of the old schools aa libera 
scola granvnalicttlii or free grammar Bcliool, 
settled the usage, Grammar school or fico 
school remained the common well as the 
tcclmicnl term foi a school in England, which 
waa thus spared the gymnasia of Germany, 
the ncndeiuica of Scotland, and the lyc^es of 
France Since the eighteenth ccntuiy tho 
prefix of grammar or free has been dropped, 
and the word school sim'plicUer with the leni- 
torinl addition of the name of the place, aa 
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Wr'iVHMivsli'r School, liiswioU HcUnol, tcirhh Tniiualuic' commuiulv lu Lhc of 

as iL (lid in tlic UvrlELh miLuiy. A, I' L. miikiiiR place anil provulinf? miitaldc equijimcnt 
Sre ('uMiEOB, OiiAMMAR.Sriiooii; OYAiNAftimr; for all ila new ncLiviLiun iho Hcliool j>lnnt Jina 
Iliaii School, ruur.i(j Sciioof.. f^rowii greatly iii me iiiul tho achoel lilc^ 

liaa hccomo wondiounly rli verbified. With ila 
SCHOOL AGE — See Attendance, Com- flhopH, kiLclionH, luiirli rooniH, flowing roomn, 
PUL8011V, lUcKWAiiu PuiMLS, Oenhuh, laborfttoncH, mUHcuinH, lihrancfl, atou'H, liankfl, 
School; Child Laiioii; CUiAniNa and Pno- olliccfl, lUMVspaprr idniils, nHiJciiibly roomu, 
motion; IIktaudation, cto RyjiiiuiHiuinfl, arjiiorie.H, Hwimmmg pooJs, play- 

RmiiiuN, nml RiirdniH, tho modern school lias 
SCHOOL AHD COMMtJHlTY — Sec bocomc a more com]>Ujlo iniirocoHin of flocieLy 
School ah a Social Oenthu. Umn ii found in any olhrr hid pie inflLiluiinn 

Coiliiiii featuu'a of tho jiulilic Holiool regi- 
SCHOOL AND LIFE. See Counnw of lueu hav« luipovtaul edoclH ^'pon LUe ailwlfc 
Study, Tiibohy op; Education; Valueh; poition of Uk; (ioiiiiminiLy a.H w(dl an upon Lho 
School AS A Social Obnteh. children Medmal aaliool iiiHpoolioii not only 

rcducci llio aniounl of (’onuimiiicablc (liscaao 
SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER. — among the pupiln, but pi cvontH itn HpreacI gtsncr- 
AcGordiiiR to common nsago Urn title rofcia ally The atlitudo townid Lhn care of the body 
flpcci/ically to an iiifttitulion recently cal a b- which ih incidentally imparted by tho ficqucnb 
hailed in a niimhoi of American citica whieli cxamiimLioiiH of the cy(‘H, ears, tcctli, Lhroatj 
providcH within tho Hcliool proiniaes bnt out- okin, rind wi'ight, ih earned by tho jiupil to hia 
aide of the diiy cla.sa lioiiis, varioud social, rnnnly along with nthci hygienic facta taught 
reel rational, ami culLiirnl opportuniLics for tho in his elasi'ics. Tiie Hehnul nur.HC in )icr visits 
people of the neighhoi'liood. In alargci fleiisc, to the lioinc.s la roiiHlaiUly apicjulliig health in- 
il clonomiimtoH an cdiiciiLional viewpoint whoso fonnulioii and lifting Llin HtiiiulardH of domcstlo 
dernnUon may he due to BocioloRy, hut whoso aiiiutalion. Ou iiceouiil uf tho fichool's influx 
preaonb currency Jms largely icsiiUcd from the cnco and inaeliiiirry, hralLii ofTiriala, anti- 
incrcAHcd Inirdena A^hich Hocictv, ininollrd tiihcrculosiH aoeirtira, and himilar organiznliona 
hy vast changofl in living and iiKhiNtrial con- often week ila uicl iii waging Hpeoial campaigns, 
(liLions, lias laid upon modern school aysLenm, and eminent autlioritma linvr piopnacd its 
^hcwc(l fiom thia atiindpoint, tho public hcIiooI iiffc as a iierinaiienL local liealth oflice. Oilier 
picsrntH two fairly dinlinct aspeetH; ( 1 ) as tho municipal orTiciidfl have ohlnined L 1 ig fluhoorn 
agency for jiropanng tho immature for enicient cohpoiation in oigiuiixiiig ntrcct-rlcaiiing 
uioTuliQi’Hhip III KQCioljr, and ( 2 ) au tho opaia- fuiuadn aiiumg the Ikijh, uud tho prolilonm of 
live or administraLivc ceidei for varimiH hticot heautilnsUion liuvo aho been nttaokeil 
services of inn nodi ate henefiL to llio commiiinLy limniRii the naino ngeney The lemieney to 
as a whohi In gtsierfll, the foimor eonespoadH piosoeulu lefoim.s of vunoiiH nor Is Lli rough the 
Lo the day school piopei and the iatler to all hcImuiI is fuithor illustrated by tho effort to 
Llui iiLher acUviLics not comieeLeil with the heoAUR lire, preveutiuii pledgOH from jmpds 
day iiisliiiclioii lliat take nlaee on tho firhool and by tJie rref|uciit proposalrt to set aside cor- 
preinisea, among them boing Ihe “social lain daya for oxoreihOH in behalf of some caii.so. 
center" to wliieli n'h'ieiifo hiifl hcon made. Penco Day, Motherw^ Day, (/leiiii-up Day, 
Actually bheie is nob a stnet cnincidenco be- llLsillh Day, bird Day, and CoiiHcrvaLiun Day 
twroii tho two fuiic Lions and these two buIh of are floinc of the occanions whudi have been 
activities, but the latter aie ho distinct adiiiiiiis- uiged ah entitled to llio snino obsorvaiicc tliab 
tra lively and so scpiuato in puhlio tlio light is a(‘coided Lo Arhoi Day, 
that cleariie.ss is pained by dividing tho dis- Tlic expansion of the Kcliool plant in partly 
oiission upnn this liaHia. the result and partly llie cause of an cxteiibioii 

tl) Uiidrr the inllucnco of the idLMil of an of its uhufulncHJ^ in several other wayfi. The 
education related lu life" which has been cstahlishiiient of kiudcrgaitcn activiLics nob 
ospecially ofToclive (luiiiiR the past few dcoadca only biouglit a jmiingei group of oliildreii 
Lhc Bciciftl cnTwACucy of tho puluio hoUool sybtem within the range of puhlio iLducatiou, hut It 
lias, ill the nioic piogrcssivo communities, hccii nddeil Lo the hcbool Iniihliiig n room which was 
vastly in (Tea Slid Hint able foi many reoreuLional and Hocial occa- 

Throngli an ennchmciit of Lho conLciiL of sinns that were inipiacticaiile in a classroom. 

inHlrucLioii and ii clcLser adaplnlion of it Lo Llie WIilmi llic inotlKTH' eluii.s whieh hint mot in 

Bpeeific needs of the iiulivKliial, the mod(Tn the kiiideigarteiiH grow into lui'gn paronL- 
Bchdol i.s giving a more adisiuiiLo piTparatinn timchm nsaociaLioiiH the iieiul of an aH.sonddy 

for the iissponHihililicK and opiiorLimUies looin wu-s h(i einpliasizeil Llml iL now forms a 

which are eneoimUiroil in a highly aiieeudiztMl ]miL of most new elenienlnry hiuldingH Tho 
civilization aiiHiiint of the HedioorH sei vioo to young pniipio 

An uiieunsoiirtiH pTcpnrulion for lho life of in guiieudhaH lieen inorisised by the eHlabiish- 
the oiilMdr world is given lu the pupil merely inent of vacation Hchouls (ry v ), anil organized 
llirongh hih living, during sohool hours, in a play (hoo ATiiMOTica) in Hclioolyards, and cven- 
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ing recreation ccnLcia. Through blic evening of a practical naiuio. Theie wcic clasaca in 

sclioola (q,v J, witli their English for forcigncia dreasnmkiiig, millinery, ambroiclBry, and cook- 

and further education for natives, through tlio ing for the women, and classes in carpentry 

public lectures, social ceiitcn a, and the meeting steam engineering, meahanical drawing, and 

of various orRaiiizatiouB m clasa and nsscmbly civil 'jcrviec Hubjeeta for the men, while m- 

rooma, Aohooi facilities have not only received htniction in bookkeeping and steiiograpJiy 

nil augmented aooial clTcctiveiieHfi, but their was fmnishcd to both groups, Theie were 

hencrits hfivo been extended to a class of also cultural courses devoted to such subjeota 

older people* as tho American poets, civil govcrniiiciit, and 

(2) Tho locatjon of Lho school hiiilcling in geology. A reading room equipped by Llio 
the center of a nciKhbnrhootl and ila close Rosboii Public Library was thrown open for 
contact with tho f/imilica of tho dhshicfc mnko general Use, while the school hall was occupied 
it a natural point of ilihtnbuLion mid ndininiB- by a largo chorus and Llie gymniibium was the 
trn lion for a number of cojn pi unity aclivitJos. scone of a systematic physical training. The 
In a half dozen or moic citica the polling oC only provision for day pupils was a study room, 
votoa taken place in nolioDlhouHcs and In others wliioJi was ciijoycd by raombeis of tJie seven tli 
they arc opened for the public discussion of and eighth grades So far as practi cable, the 
proposed constitution al amend men ta and siini- jnstruetJon wna given in tho foim of "study 
lar matters pertaining to direct IcRislation, lecturca " and the abmoaplicrc of informality 
while in rare inataneca they arc u.sed for the made ])ussiblc a considerable amount of con- 
liolding of political caucuBca, Partiaan politi- vcrsafcion and the formation of new acquaint- 
cal rnlhca have boon jicrmiltod in aomc of the ancealnjis The pupils were divided into hvo 
school ediricca of New York, Cliicago, Jersey acts, one afctciuliiig on Tuesday and Thursday 
City, and one or two other cities. In a growing evonings and lho other on Mondays, Wednea- 
number of ulacca blanches of the public library, days, and I'Vidayfl, The thud Bcason. 132 
open to tjic neighborhood cl ii ring and after tcachcia woic employed in the five ceiiteis 
chiaa homa, arc maintained in suhool buildings and the number of pupils icgistciefL was 3948 
MuBDums me also bcgiimiiiR to find a placo The centers were discontmucd after the season 
in the BchooIhousG, while in the high aciiool of 1005-1000, but they had existed long enough 
at Richmond, Inch, there is nn art gaUciy to demonstrate the popularity of induatnal 
for winch the muinclpallty makes an nnuual and commercial education and to hasten Ifca 
appropriation of $1000 with which to purchneo iiicorpoiatioii ui Boston's public school sygtem 
new piQturGs. A yearly vxlnbitioa of paintings Evening Recreation Centers — The.ie have 
13 held, to which many well-known ni lists fiend attained Iheii highcfat development in the pub- 
their work. Professor Commons has recently he schools of New York City where they wore 
oiLtliiicd the plan of a nnlioiial c in ploy men b flisl established ui August, 1899 The pnvi- 
biireau tho hi aiichG.i of which would be located leges affoiLleJ by each center consist of a gyin- 
in blic school ho UBpa line the laborer would nahUim,arert(lingan(lqiiict-gaincai’oom,niGet- 
regi&tej’hi'incedaf work and here, n few clays latci, ing plficcs for clubs, and die direction needed 
he would U'ceive information about the places for tho intelligent utiUzaticiu of each. At 
where hiij set vices wei’c in demand. The JiigJi many of tlie cent cis swimming pools and baths 
school rib Coldwatei, Mich., has a "work bu- arc also available. Onlj^ those over the age of 
rcmi" for hoys who waul; to do odd jobs after fourteen ajo admitted to the rccrcaliDn center 
school hours and on Saturday.H, while many of proper, thcnigh day piipilh from the fifth grade 
tJm technical and commorcml schools miihcay&- up, who come with book'? nnd a cairl signed by 
tcmatio efforts to find huitablc positions for then principal, are allowed to Ufac a special 
thojr graduates, loom which is set aside foi study and is under 

The communiby services so fai enumcinted the aupcrvision of a coinpctont teacher, 
ill this BCGtion are sporadic, and not yet fixed While the privileges aic public, participation 
in form or scope They aic beginninga lather iu the bafikefc ball games and Lho organized 
than Tnnbuic developments. The school social athletics ip lea trie ted to the mombers of tlic 
center, howcvci, i.‘5 nn institution which has chibs which mi- ct at the center. These gioii pa 
attained considerable clofinitcnesa and the are recruited in the reading room and the 
dignity of a sepninLc stall to conduct iLa nc-^ qunrLcis devoted to free play and quiet games, 
tivitica In the course of its development and the fonn their elTorts shall Lake, whether 
threo fairly distinct phases have appeared. liLcrary, athletic, social, or civic, is left Lo Lhcir 
These are represented by the " cducaLianal own dociaion, Twenty out of the fifty-four 
center," evening icercation center," and cenLcis miuntamed in Greater New York at 
" aoGial cciitor," the prcsoiib time (season of 1912-1913) arc 

Eductttionnt Centers. — These wore fiisfc for the exclusive use of women ainl girls. In 
opened in the spring of 1902 in two publio Lbcir athletic ncLwiLics folk dancing has a 
achoolfi of Doatoiij threo more being cstabliK lied piomincnt place, but thej'’ also play basket 
the following winter. They afforded young ball and, in general, enjoy the sumo privileges 
people and adults of both sexes evening in- as the boys. CJhibs whose mcmheiff are flixteen 
{.liucLloii in a dozon or more branchca mainly years or over in age arc known a a aciiior cluba, 
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niKl hi of I lie Rirlfl' cniiloi'^^ the senior 

cluhs me allowed Lo hold weehly ilanuiiR rliiHrtii 
to wluch piopeily ficcrcdileil boys from the 
neiglihoniiR cciiteid me mviird Tliesc p allies 
QIC uiuler Uio .supervision of the center sUiH 
andj Willi the exception of iifimull Tee (geiiornlly 
five cenls) pnid by the guchls for the sei vices 
of a violinist to supplemenl the reRiiliii; pinnifit, 
nre ficc to the par Lici punt h The senior clubs 
oriiolli cin.sso.s of cenlcis hold (•iilerliiimneiih, 
(IcIiiitOHj niitl uLhlelia con testa to wliieli the 
publie la aclniilLed, hut these me the only 
occaRMuiH on wliirh both aexcH come Logethci 
T)ic con lei H are open from 7 o'clock lo 10 
every cvcniiiR exeepb Siiiulay'i niul lioliday.S 
IhrmiKboiit their mmisoii.wVii eh opens in Oclola r 
niul Inals tliioiigh April, niul in ii few ceiitois 
to June The aveiagc niRlilly aLleiidimre, 
which wafj 9fjd5 m 1007, hnd iiicrenscd to 120, 0S5 
in ton 

Tho ndminisUntion of the coiiLcih in in Llic 
haiuh of n specially Lramcd roi’iis selected 
from civil sorviec lists niul ihreclcd hy a iVni' 
tnel simcrin tendril L of schools nssiRiied to tliis 
pnrticulni task. AVxt to this oiTicinl slaiid 
Llir iiuspocLors, who hcRiii -with asalaiy of $ I.jOO, 
which in Hi\ yenn is iiiiLomaticnlly raised Lo 
Siy/iO The othei Riadts with the respective 
flalanes aio aa folio wa‘ — 

heciieation ckntkh salauies 

Prinri]ijla . . . * -S'! 00 |jr'r 

iVnclicra , ftO |iit hrsiioii 

ABsiftUnl Teftclwra L 75 nor si'‘^sinu 

Jnnldr AsiiihLniilB , , . , 1 00 per arHaitMi 

Tonrliprei [il Kwimmiiii; . ■ , , ^ 00 per nc^hiiui 

LlljrariniiH U 50 iirr rfPSHiiJii 

rmniACa 2 00 (ht Hiifsiuii 

Thr mniiiloimiirc of fifty-one c mi Lera in 
11)11 coHl SH4,f)0fl,91, which on the hiisi.s of Iho 
nvernge iiiRlilly nLtrndance iniule a per rapiLa 
expense of $J,20 

Social Centers — The third pliarie of ihr 
development thua fnr attained hy the Horinl 
cenlcT is best ilhihlialed hy the undertak- 
ing which was stalled m Uoclieslor, N.Y., 
(liiniiR the fall of 1907. To avoid any riouiuL 
for the Huapicion of either philmi thro pic or 
nrisLorratic motives, the school sideeLcd for the 
first con Lei waft located in an ohvioiisL' iniddle- 
clnaa neiglihoihood. The as.icmhly linll was 
clpuppctl witii gymnnsnim nppurntun, Ihe 
kindciRni’ten was made available as a leadiiiR 
and (luict-gamcH room, ahowci hatha ivei'c 
installed and live hiindicd books were hoi rowed 
for library purposes These privileRcs weic 
□]D(‘iicd to the women and mils on two niRlits 
of the week, L(i the men aiul hoys thice iiiRliLs, 
while the renunniiiR evcmiiR wus devoted li> 
a Rciicral enterlaiiiineiiL in the audit on lun, to 
>y 111 oil all classe.s \vqio admit ter I At the an in a 
liino RioiipK of men, women, and yoiiiiR people 
were uiRiini/cd as " civic " eluhs. The inen'.s 
ohib was open to all 11 lo ndull malen of the 
nciRhliorliocjd and Us weekly ineoUiiR.s in one 
of the huRcr claasrooma were dev o led Lo tho 


disciiSHioii of both local iind municipal quea- 
lious, the mum ndihossea beinR madu hy piomi- 
neiit pei'rfriiis from lliti oiilside. The tojiirs 
eonnideied by the vvnmcn’H club cmbiaccd both 
public and domestic prublorns, mid IjchkIcs 
tlicir iPRiilar ineoLiiiRS they fruqiioiiLly Giiler- 
liiincd tho iiioii'n cluh On tlicso occasions 
the women decorated tlio roomH, provided 
i\ pruRTiun, and sirved rcfM'shiuenls, ^yhilo llio 
men fnoli’d llio lulls IJoLli orgiiiiizaLioiis 
were also inniirnlial in stMuiiiiiR phiygrouiulH, 
free donlid dimes, and Hiinilnr community 
iinprovrmcjiil.s. The *' cnniiiiR civic clubs’^' 
composed of youiif; jiiMiple fioin fourteen Lo 
twiinty-one wme hiipervisetl hy membcr.s of tho 
Hocud cenleir staff, llolh the hoys' and Iho 
Rills' clubH held weekly meeliiiRH when l>usinc.?.s 
wart tniiiHarted, dehiites weie liehl or addic.ssoH 
by cnilfiideifi woic ddivcrc’d The larger part 
of then ofroils, however, wei<i ciigaRGd l)y 
bartkel ball, oalistliemrH, iiiiiatCMir thealricala, 
and .social ufliiir.s, Mciiibei'ship in all four 
DrRamAalumrt wtia open Lo all peisuus without 
dislincLioii as lo creed or political u Hill at ions, 
and while it eoiifciicd the privilege of class 
iiislriiclion in the gymnasiuin, it was not 
loquisilo for Ihc eiijoyineiib of the library and 
Rame.4 loom. In tlin maniiRoincnt of the 
weekly " general ovenijiRS ” the men's and the 
women's cluh nllerimtod niul pnrln of tho 
entcrlainnieiil weic fiequently contributed 
hy tho younger orgiinizalionw. The usual 
program ronsLsled of coiigicgationnl singing 
uceninpaiiied by the crnlrr oiche.stra, wilh an 
ilUistialed luUlresa, readiugahy ftu clocuUoniaL, 
or a imiaiciil enteitiuiiinent ii.s tlio main and, 
paid, feaLim* Koeiul danemp, an 
nthlelic cxliiljilioii, or a peiiod of Gonversn- 
Lioiial HOC lability brought I ho cveniiig's en- 
joy men L lo a close The wtalT nt tho first 
cenLti and their w ala lies were u.4 followwi 


PnSlTlOH 1 

liVliNlNIlfl 
I'HIl W| LK 

ti M KM 

Direr lur . , . 

Dirorlor of iriunrn'H nml Kirla' cUili’i 

0» 

115 

3 

25 

Ditprlnr n! Ivmsh' cUiM . , I 

l.ilirnriuri niul In clinmc of uninoi rnnrn 
DIrorlor of riion’H “Kvrir' uork . . 

3 

iS 

6* 

30 

3 

25 

Direr lor of ivoincn’H “ifjTn” Murk , 

2 1 

25 

Pi [in 111 for nomcii'a “gym" work , 


15 

Door mill Imll-kocpcr . , . 

1 

20 

Nlglil }nnilur 

flj 

50 


< Blltidoy QlOiTtioon iv|bd. 


The following year two other kcIiooIh, one 
in 11 pooler and the oilier in ii woalLliicr dis- 
Lrict Lliiui Ihe first ono aelectcd, were also 
C(|nipped ns social eenlcin and ncLivilics of the 
name general cliiuiioLcr weie ho I in motion at 
each (hvio dIuIih were oi’giinii^ed not only at 
the two new cenLera, but al.so iii other hchools 
until about half of all the puidio Hchool liuild- 
ingrf in the city had hRCome the mefiling places 
of tlicsc orgiiniza Lions . Two years after the 
lomaLioii of Llie firab oivic club tUoro wotd 
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si\Lccn clubs with lf500 inombcra and tlic adult and club work, many varieties of handwork 
orgniuzations had formed a " League of Civic of such a chameter that they can be easily 
ClubSj" whose moLLo was "For the City ns a performed in the ordinary icciLation room 
Wliolo,^' Resides these there weic several The workers who arc p ait paid and part voliin- 
fiiiiging clLiba, orclicatrns, feneiiiK dubs, and a icov aic selected and directed by the volunteer 
spontaneous Art Club ” Through the co- societies, while the school board furniRhea the 
op nation of local art aocictics and the center light, heat, and jam tor service, Following a 
o/ficials n loan exhibition of paintings and survey of the city's icorcational needs and 
drawings was held, and the hbraiians at the facilities, a referendum was held in Mil- 
tliree principal ccnteis ran bureaus of informa- waiikec in the spring of 1912 which authorized 
turn for poisons seeking positions, In the ita hoard of school ducctors to levy a two 
civic club (lisciissions matters of politics, rcli- tenth, s of a mill Lax for the support of aocial 
gioii, free textbooks, and those involving capi- ernters and other recreational woik This will 
Lai and labor weic ficcly admitted, hub nn yield about 388,000 annually, and the orgaiii- 
cfTorL was made in all con Li over Led questions zatioii of this woik under a supciintendcnt and 
to have both sidoH pipsentcd. The sneinl staff ha? already been accomplished The 
center was not to lake the place of any Dxi.st- school social centers of Cohimbus, Ohio, were 
iiig instituLion, but its central purpose was to inaugurated by the local School Exteuaiou So- 
dcvclopj according to Edward J Ward, who cicty, but arc now earned on under n municipal 
organized the Rochester system, "the com- department of public recrcntioii In Louisville, 
munity interest, the neighboily spirit, bhc ICy,, they were started by the Women’s Club 
democracy that we knew before wo came to with the cooporntioii of the Men's Federation 
the city,” The administmtioii of the centers ami the school board, A icvivnl of the school 
rested upon tlic Board of Education, and the center in Boston was bi ought about during 
oiiginal nppi op nation of $5000 with which bhc wintci of 1911-1912 by the Women's 
they weic establishocl was obtainnd from the Municipal League Two skilled social workers 
Common Council through the combined effovts were employed to conduct an inteiiaivc club 
of eleven ^ local voluntary organizaLiom of work in the East Boston High School, and the 
public-spirited people The centers were iindcrtiiking has succeeded so well that it 
closed in March, 1011, through tho failure of has been taken over by the Boston School 
funds, but tlicy wcic opened again the follow- Committee and similar opportumtiea will be 
ing year, thougli ui a modified foim. Super- afforded m other schools. In Icrgey City 
visors are now employed by the Board of Edu- the School Extension Committee obtained 
cation only for ilio young people's club work permission to hold weekly public daiioea in 
Adult clubs aspiring to use the achoolhoiiscs sovoral sclioola, which met with such 3uccc.sa 
arc ell urged a fee uiilcga bhcir meeting cornea that now they are supported by Lhe achool 
upon a nigiit when the achoolhouae la open board, while the Committee still oodperatea 
foi evening school or recreation center purposes, in the supervi-sion of the dancing and tlic devol- 
aiid few euoli clubs aic now in existence. opment of clubs among the young people who 

In lho,6JXteen socjal ccntois which have been attend them. Along with it.*! otJier recreational 
established in the Chicago public schools " an under takings the Pittsburg Playground Asso- 
attempb has been made to restrict tho rocrca- cintion, n large part of whoso funds are appro- 
tional acLivitics to those that stimulate devcl- priated by the municipaliLy, maintains centers 
opment of mind ns well ns body,” In the during the winter in two public schools. These 
selection of games apccinl enre was taken to inataiicea illuatrate the principal factors in 
eliminate nil fonturcs in which chance waa a the iiiitmtion, adimni-slration, and support of 
factor,” These quotations illustrate the odu- this institution aa it now exists Its present 
cational and ethical motives whioh set tho extonb in the United States is approximately 
standards m the reading rooms, gymnasiums, shown by a survey covering the season of 1011- 
aiugmg, dramatic, nnd orchestral groups that 1912 which was made by the Bussell Sage 
arc found m these centers They aic open two Foundation and which may bo summnrized 
nigliLs a week, for the most part, and arc ad- na follows, forty-four citiGn reported centers 
ministered by a special corps selected from at which tlicro were paid workers : in nineteen 
the regular teaching stafT, who arc paid by of these the woikcra (in some only a part of 
the board of education and take Lheir orders them) arc paid by the board of educabmni 
from the first assistant superintendent of fifty-seven cities reported aciioolhouses which 
schools. A 11 umbei of volunteer aocial woikci'3 weie locally known ag social or recreation 
alsonsaisb. In Detioit social centers conducted centers, thougli they wero conducted entirely 
in a similar manner are supported by the school by volunteer workers; in oigliby-four of all 
hoard in four schools the cities reporting centers the heat and light 

Tlioso whioh arc maintained in eleven Phil- are furnislicd by the school board; in. scvcnfcy- 
adclpliia schools by the Ilome aud School two the heat, light, and janitor service arc 
League, the Civic Club, nnd allied orgaiiiza- provided by the boaid; in fifteen the board 
lions, offer, in nddilioii to the usual program beais the total expense; total nmount of nioiioy 
of folk dancing, caliabhcnica, gnmos, singing, leportcd aa expended in the maintenance □( 
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fJoUonl coiUr'rj5| 7-i, iiuinljni' of 

scIiijdIs iisnl m i|io UK) nLicrti 
>VhiIc Uu‘ sfjnal roiUn/i I'^^liUjlNlircl up to 
lUt* \uTscut Lime i'Kliilul diionv rcen'alumcU, 
social, luid cuUiiial asped^ Llicro mi* inuU^nru's 
wluoli iiulicnto tho fuUiro (IcatIophiciiI nf 
im]WlaiA CIVIC lUlnlHUCfi. 'I’ltc nrcil i>C 
Hiiitalilo pliU'CH for j)oliUral inncliiiKa wliii'li 
luiH Ijcon foiTcd iijjon ilu* public run'^cifmhiu'Ks 
i)y llio iiiobirm oi fiuiii»niKn roulrilmlioim 
hioiiRliL fui'Ui llin 8u^K("s(ion lluU hchool binlil- 
inf5,4 i>c u*ict\ for tiial purpose, und, fts butt u\- 
iciidy Ik'cu til Led, llioy an* now bojriK ho iihihI 
iiiHnvcnil laigeeitios If (hminovciuciiL ri'ow'h, 
acjiool IxjiikIh will be oliliRi-il U) |ii’ovmU* (lio 
adiniiiislnUivo marbnuTy f<u' hiKiibUiiiK llic 
lioldiiiR (if llicsn JiireliiiRH WlicLlirr or not, 
tills tiislv will fell Upon tlic nor ini ('(Uili'r Kin IT 
or u 1)011 the (lay-fl('lioc)I oIUciiiIn muiuiiH to lie 
scon. ;Mr. Ward, who in iinw proiuuluip tlic 
civic cciitni’ idea na a Ma(T mciulici of I lie 
IJniyoiMLy I'XLciision Division of Llic Uid- 
vpi’nity of WiM'onsin, fnvois Llic desiRiiulioii 
of Hcfioul pTmcipciU fts “ ci^ic KccrcLavicH *' 
with power Lo I'iToct the orpani/ation of riti- 
zoiis iJiU) deliboralivc bodioH moctiiiR in Ihn 
npiRbbovhood sdmoi. In ti moihlvcd fmm 
this idea hna alromly taken mot, iii Duluth, 
wlict-c llio IJoaul of Public Wclfnio 
ban b»*eii RriuiLcd nii njiproprialion for a civiey 
hOoicLary. 

Tlie Keiitiieliy IcRisliUuie has rerontly luado 
it loRal Lo iKM’init Iho iiho of fichool hiiildiiiK.H 
for “ liny lawful assembly of Ciliiciilional, rdi- 
RiniiH, jiRninilLunil, poliileal, civic, ur miciiil 
bodies/' mid cJlcclivc iiicaHiirca aie piovidcd 
to iiiHuro tlifiL Hiirli iirivilcKCH hIiiiH be Rrruilcd 
when iiiopeilj’ icipicNled I'he m'IiouI lana 
of OipRoii pernilL the uao of sidinolhoUHea 
" II ml Cl paiefiil iCHlnetions, fur anv pipper 
pitciiOHe, piviuft ixiual liKlUs aiul |n'ivtlejir(.H to 
all leliRiouH deuonuiialioiiH oi pidiLieuI pai lies " 
In Pennsylvania the new- aehuol cofl(‘ fillowa 
Live boaid of acboot dUvcLms Lo peiiniL Uu^ 
use of Bcliool RiQumU tiiul IniihliiiRhi '* fm Hoeial, 
rociealion, mid oilier pronor puinoHCs," wlnlc 
Ibo MnssiLclnwrlLs IpRiftlalnycs unn vcccuLly 
(lecicrd that the tiuupouiry uso of Hclmol 
ImildiiiRij may be had " upon aucli tinrini Mu| 
cimdiLioufj mid for sueb piddic or (slueaLional 
piiijiobos 113 llie «ai(l .sehool coiuiiiiLlec may 
ilepin wisp.” The Was con, si n law provides 
that fichool dneeloiH in the iarpei cities aro 
aiithoi'izrd to ” o.sLabliHli ami main tain for 
clulcli’On and adult persons, in Hcliool buildiiiRfj 
and on llio seliool RKiiiiid.s, under Llio ciisttidy 
and nianiiROineiit of Huch lioaidH, eveninR 
fichooU, vaeiiLioii scIiooIh^ leadiiifC roouiH, 
libniiy HlalioiiH, tlelmtiiiR clubs, j^yniniisiiiriiH, 
jinblin playRioinnlH, piiblle halhs, and HiinJlav 
netivUies ” ll iH fiirlUei piovuled Uiut if 
Llie Hclidol boiLid filioiild icdiisc to procceil as 
aiiLlioiizcd liy tin' act, the (piesiioii may bo 
decitU'd iiy l\ Ujcid lefvieudmn, und if ii luapiviLy 
of the tilecLois favor Iho piopoailioni Ihon tho 


bnanl is oldiRcd to uiulcitnke mieh activitina 
na an* lcRali/-ed by tho art and refiucsLed by 
the pco]ilo. bcRmlalioii pioviihiiR for finmlar 
eMeuhiouH of Helionlluiusc \u'ivilf^pefl id algo 
eontoMUduLcnl in ullier alaLes 
Public LccturcB — Thn bcRiiininRa of a 
]U)p\ilar use <if Hi KunlUoUHeH imvi^ i>cci\ made 
in luiiiiy eiiicH UiiourIi tlm holding of publla 
IcPliiiCH, .SoiiiotiincH tliesi- are held inidpi tho 
awspiri'U of tby loeni LpurKcTH' assurinlion or a 
clini liable society, and in LheH(‘ caucH tickets of 
ftdmisHiim lue }mlil fur the puninsu of xMha 
fiiiidH In iinuiy jdiiees the BU|)t‘iiiiLondout.s oi 
fidlinnlH arniiiRe (eelures upon proNsional 
Hnbjcpls for tho ImneRL of the teacliQia; ni 
Hoiiu' instiiiices the Lopiew havu a blonder 
ciilLiiriil viiliie and Ui(‘ piihiio ut Inrgo i,s aI«o 
invil(>(b 111 other cities Hhh fuiUiLion iy per- 
foniK'd by a eoniiuittix* of Lhe board of cdii' 
cation An oxaniple is found in Cleveland, 
Ohio, wlieie tlie oouiiiuUoa on iSooial Ciculor 
Di'vidoyuaent armUReu each year a program 
of lectures mid eiiUTtuliiiuenlM in some fifly- 
Hoven Helwiolu. All of Lhe peifurmcrB can- 
tiibiiie tii(‘ir Hervlet'.s and lhe work has tlio 
Gooijei'atmii of Llio D A H , Llio local iniisioal 
ov)!;ivui/.nluuiH, elerKyuviav, profcsaionwl men, 
niid ijuhlic-.spirlled citizens Over a hundrrrl 
programs are given uniiually to an aggrrgato 
alleiulanpt! of ;H),0()t) ijeopbs la New York 
City, where this woik liUH had its largest do- 
vclopineuL, theie jh it DcpariineiiL of Piililic 
LecLiires wlioso head is cooidmale with the 
Biiperinteiuh’iit of HelnmlH find repurlB directly 
Lo the Inninl of ciliMtalioii Tliia drpait/inenb 
oiiginaied tlinnigh mi act of the HLatc logiala- 
Luie in IH.SS, by whieli the Hchool boarrl was 
'' juit|jui'i/ed and empowered to provide for 
the ernplnyiimiil of coiiipeteiiL IcoLiirerfl lo 
(lelivm leeliires on tho iiatiiriil flcienoi’S and 
kindled HulijeclH in the imliUo Halioola , , . 
in Lhe evenings, for tho hcncfit of working 
iiKUi and woikiiig wiiinen " It was further 
cnaoLi'd LhaL no ndiuission fee abould bo 
charged. In 1001 Lhe wording of tho oiiact- 
nieiit waa amended ho that tho hoard wna 
Rvven ptnver '* to lUnininiw free Icclvnroti ai\d 
course^ of iufiLuiction for the peoplu of New 
Yoik " In 101 1 Iretiiiea wi‘ro given to over 
5001) aw die 11 CCS aggregating a Loini attcmlaneo 
of 087,!1'10 people ^ These took placfl in 177 
eentcr/i, Iho miijoilLy of which were public 
.sc) mol hinldings, uL a per capita cost per lecluio 
of cloven cents. Over IflOO diUciont topics 
weie Li'cated iii the-se diacourseBj most of them 
iUustnited by HLi'ieopticoii slideH. A wide 
range of Hiibjceh was covered, inchidiiig nmoUR 
oLlmrs litcuiUire liistiji-y, Hoeiiil matlcia, fine 
arts, general and applied hoIoiu'ch, physiology 
and hygiene, deNeriplivo geogniphy and travel. 
Many of LUc lee.tuM‘a eniiui in oiriihcb, and 
examiiiatloiirt mo coiidueled for tho hcnorit of 
llionii deni ling tu ciirry on HysLuinatic atudiGa. 

Patents’ WlecUnga. -Thu vihC of hcboolfi by 
luliilL.s iH also hrou^iL nbuUt hy tho mootings of 
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pnrent-taachcr ns-30ciritinii3 (see Pajiunts and and the ground? beautified with hodco.s and 
SertOGLa) anJ the vnriaiLs cntcit mu incuts mid flowers Some of the fuiuls itrc oxpciided in 
occabiuris pioviclctl in the couthe of their ac- wiUoi coolors and nidi vi dual cups and bettci 
tivity Some notion of the extent of Ihcsc toilet ftrranRcnienLs. Through the cITorts of 
oiganizationa cun be obtained fiom the fact Llicsc teachers about 200 imiirovoincnL loagiica 
that hiaiioiiea of tiio A^afiotial Congicsa of have been opoiiod m coimcctjnn with the 
Mothcra with which moat of them rti'O alTiliftLcd colored riiial schools of Virginia. In the 
exist 111 over thiity wLates The niiiiiy Avard Henrico iiirnl aohools and those of ollin couii- 
imprnvcmcnt nsaocmhoiis which arc meeting lieSj frc(iucnfc exhibitions are held of pupils' 
jji schtioUiomses to discuss boltm hglilmg or hariclnvork from botJi shop and kitchen, wiiilc 
trail sporlntio 11 facihLicH and .snniliii matters patrons' mcc lings nre a Tcculnv feature of the 
germane lounghboi hood lifo illustrate another loiin i>rograni The Rrailuates of Tuskogee 
phase of the inovemont that is inaknig the also aio earryiUR on siimlai social work in the 
public school m 010 and more a cdiiLdj of com- communities where tJiey teacJi. In Geojgia 
mumby activities. _ the Ilcrn^ F>chool, wlieic seicnlific agriculture 

Rural Schools — The eocialiKalioii of tho and houfiekceping arc taught in a most iirac- 
rural school la pioccodiiig in much the same tical mannoi, 1ms served ns a model for eleven 
manner, though more slowb--, through changes other schoola Avliich have been established in 
(fl) in the curriculum and tciichinB methods, that state 

(h) ill the under takings of tho teiicher bc.sidcs (c) The agricultm al cliilia Avhich have an 
the regular beaching, and (c) in activities on estimated membership of over 200,000 boya 
the school premises outside of day-school and gii la aic not only stimulating an improve- 
scsaiong. ment in crop-rniblng methods, hub focusing 

(u) The tendency to base the language Avork the attciiLioii of their mniiy communities upon 
upon those fads of nature Avhich aio of im- the schoolhoiise as an economic foice iind asset, 
mediate intcicst to the fanner and tointioduce Theic aio not only hog and com cluba for the 
crop nccouiita into tho ari thine tical ins ti no lion boys, bub also canning, tomato, and poultry 
aic typical examples of tho manner m which clubs for the girls. Barley- and oat-growing 
attempts arc being made to give an agnciiltmal tc&ts aic nlso earned out by some of tlioi^c or- 
GOiitenb to the traditional foimal cuiricnlum ganizations, This moA'cment is being .sLimii- 
of the country school In certain localities latcd by the United Slates Department of 
of Virginia a survey is mudo of the existing Agiiciilburc, iigiicultural colleges, and county 
and possible industries, and then tiaining pic- aiipci in tendon Ls of achools In Winnebago 
pnratoiy for cairying them on ig intToduced Couiitj^, Illinois, a &ilo and alfalfa consul which 
into the ffchooJ progmin In many of the Tiras taken in JDiO thiougli the sclwoh hiu?-* 
colored schools of tho South, es peel ally, as aa'cII trates one of the vaiious methods employed 
ns white scIiooIh in other paiLs of the country, to lelate education to the life of the community, 
domestio science work 18 provided foi gill pupils, Tho dcmoiialiation of Babcock milk te.stcra 
ivJiilo a niiinber of stalcA now JUnko a gi'i culture and tJie nuiiiing of gcimuiatruig lesh lor seed? 
a icqiiirecl subject in the rural elemcntaiy a, s practiced by rural tcachois in many districts 
couLSc. The frcquciicy Avith AvUich the nrob- tlirougiioiit tlio eouiiLry oxemplify some of 
Icm of con cl a ting indua trial and acaJcmie the other Avaya ui avIucIi the macliinoiy of the 
subjects la found upon country tcacJicrs' jji- rural school is being adapted to local needs, 
s ti tu to pi oRiamM indicates the AVideaprcad char- In Ohio, township boards of cducabujii nro 
aetev of this movement. The consolidation of authorized to appiopiiatc annually §250 from 
schools wliicli is now proceeding rapidly m school funds for district school libraries: and, 
various sections h also making possible a not only in this state but in o the is, honltcaaGg 
cloior adaptation of riirnl schooling _ to tho Avith glass doors, tables spread with magazines, 
futuie needs of the pupils. The experimental and racks containmg agricultural builotina 
farm, laboratoiics, assembly rooms, libraries, foim a regular paifc of the schoolroom cciiiip- 
and playgiound apparatus Avhich aic pracli- ment, and these facilities arc patronized by 
cable in the ceiitraliZGcl schooLs will all help to the adults as avcII rs by tho young people of 
make them the social and cuUuial, as well as the community CIioAviiig out of the agneui- 
ediicational, centers of their respective con- tin al clubs aic oxhihitioiib nnd festivals, which 
atitiicncics, are hold in the scboolhoiiscs in the evening and 

(6) Tho teachcra trained in Hampton In- on holiday a The princina! of an agneultuial 
stitutc are accustomed to organize and con- high school in Maiylancl has organized chiba 
duct clubs among their young people and to among tho farmers and arranged courses of 
arrango mcelinga AVI th the parents By means evening lectiiies for them upon technical 
of qnilt contests, kitchen opcnmga, and other ngrieultni'al subjects Tor fcha woznen a senes 
□ecasiona Avhicli bring the ncighbois into the of monthly meetings arc held on Saturday aftcr- 
achoolhouaes, they obtain apparatus foi tho noons when the latest inclhods of hoiisekecp- 
Bclioois and raise fuiida for improving school ing and various home crafts and the decoration 
property. iScliooIroain.'S me dceornted, ce- of looina ara discussml and studied, while the 
ment Avalks are laid about the sclioolliouaes, culLurnl life of the comm unity is stimulated 
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l)y (IrbriLps hpollniR and oilier lileinry flehooN nxiMtiiiR in Denmark niifl nonie uf [Iig 
extrci^Cfl, The " \Ichi>Dim moveiDont/' ’wUieK othev Seimdnmvuu^ roMuliies T’he ftUidenls' 

altrnctcd nLteiiUon Homo ypni*J /iRO, rcfor.s to Llio hotels or " Heliulaus' lioiiips " wliieli foi ni a imit 

mi'cting.'J And flocml occasiona held iiiulm’ the of the Heooiidui v hcIioo! ^ysLeiii of iSwitzorlaiid 

an apices □[ the tPiichor-pnt ions’ an^ncin\iom have iiIho a aoeioh^RUial inieroMl IMic public 

of wiHbcrn Michigan In scveuil Wisconsin cuic of yoiiiiff rlnklreii, wliieb in «overii| eon- 

G01I1U1C4, alwo, farmiirfl' clubs have been oigaii- hiiontal cnim tries liegiiiH iii Imljvlioorl thmuKh 

iJccd liy the coiinLy .siipeiiiilcndenl to meet in the provision of erf! flies, \h eoiilnuied in Ibniieo 

flckool luuldiiiR^, while in oLliei'a apcHniR con- Uy nieanfl of Llic Mb inalariiclic viiilil the 

tcHts nrc ariftiiRed which inehidc social iiiid kiiideigni ten fiRe, and \h fiiiiher niamtnined 

Iitcrnry features. In tho so ii 111 west and the chiiing pliiklhood by the hnlr <h gmdcf wliich 

iionhwesl, aocieliea ispccirically eiilled " nociuI Inoka after them during tlu’ir play jioiirfj At 

renter" oigninzationa me mfeLnig in ruial llieiii)|HM‘eii(l of IheKclioobuRO peiiodOiri-mnny 

Hchools, tile memhei.s of which oflfn travel is most Leniusous, Imviiifr a coiUiniiatiou sys- 

many miles to attend the oveiiiiig fniicliuna Lem tliat compels the nlleiidunre. in .stiinc of 

III tUcHo and ntlicr rcRioiis the cmiiiLiT Hflionl fitaln, of nil appionlieeH under eighlcon 
is infonnally iiHcd for dmiciiig parlies or rcli- years Tho miitorial atieiirmii to Rchool 
RiouB gatlici'inRH The scliDobfarm movement cliddren in Fiaiico extends not only to the 
wlucK has Btni'ted ui Wake. (hamLy» NnrUi fnnushiupr of Lhoir meals al Uio^eauliiies, Inu, m 
Caiolina, invoIvoH the ciilLivation of from two the case of porn eluhlioii, lo aNsiatiuico with 
to ten ncroa of land HurroiiadiiiR tliO school- do I lies Unoiifth Llie rot'v.vc tie Mc^, while 
himse mul the bale of the crops fov edvmationid iin\tvu\l aid HOCivUe.s, ftlYoviUiiR pecumavy rehef 
inirpnaes; and since it hriiiRH about Ratlioniigs t4i _ needy wdiolaiM, me (|iiile general In 

of the fanners in workiiiR hoes, it i.h liaving Ibitisli csoiin trios thriR in proinoled by achool 
n decided tmcial effect upon the community, baiikh, wUdp tiio heiul mimipr.s freriiienUy liolp 
Thu cJouiiI.ry Department of the Y.M O.A tlieir Rradualrs in finding miilable eiuploymcnt; 
i.s furtliciiiiR a sulidaiity of uirnl intcicHts ami in Lnndori and Hcveral other Engllsli cities 
tiiroiigh Die orRaiiixalion of nthlolic meetn tUeio are nFLer-eaio coininiLtres amoiiR the 
111 wluch teams from vaiioiia seliools throiiph- loeal authoiitie.s winch ftjllow tho cnreoia of 
out tho dislnct enmpoLo foi Iroplues niid jnize.s puiiils and oxteiid iiwuislaiico when iiecobsary 
111 TnJias an active social oonter nioveinent In Deniimik fiboiit oiio Lhjid of tho town piijiiLs 
is bciiiR promoted by the proprietor of nn agn- flpciid their vacation M'aHons in the country, 
Gill Liiral puidination, who nol only devotes the Inigely at holidiiy nainps orgaiiizod by 
columns of lua join rial toil, hntin Novcmlicr, the I'keineiiLary iSnliool Teachers' Awsorialion. 
10 11, fiuniiccd a aocial criiLev confereiieo that " ficlUKil jouriieyn " aud vaeaLicni emiraloim 
wafi attmifled liy delegates from all Huctionu of are pionioled by achool aiicl voluiiLaiy ngenciea 
tliat coiinlry, and who is fnilhmiig, al.soj tho in England, France, (leriiiniiyj aud hevcral 
spread of flcliool libraries. Through tlio iiiflii- other eouiiLncs Idiysical tiainbiR, espocially 
tuicc of ftucli pohiLive propagiuuLa ami the iiiei- lu ceutral and luirlUtuii Kiiuipo ami in Euglmul, 
dental cflrrlH of the other forces that are nn- is uiief[uiv(jniiUy accejiled hh a iCHpDimilnlily 
jnovinR coiiuLry life, the rural HtdiooIhcniHr! of the jiubhn school, and Ryiniiasiunifl and hatha 
\A bcAuR restored to ll\al mvpoilaut iftlw wlucU t\To very Rcncially piovided, while thn crmtlvict 
the history of New England has atlrilJUlod lo of cnliHLlienicfl nml swimming leaaonfl nrc regu- 
thc " little red schoolhoiiHO " lar tanks of the teuolior, Open gaiiica and 

Europe. Tho Hucinl asuecta of foreign nthlctio Bporls nrc nlhO prumoled in tiiesc conn- 
public education relnto chiefly to the flchool'q trios as well aa in Norway, .Scotland, aiul Aufl- 
jirimniy fiincLion, the piopniatum of the young Lralia. In the last-named country, whmc largo 
lor ad nit lifn. On the podn^rogical wde, they playground a euNlpniaiily adjoin Lho Bclioolflj 
embrnco mainly the introducLioii and evtGiision niul in the fainoiiH piivaLci acImoE of England, 
of maiinal trainiUR, domc.stio acienco, ami voca- field spoi ts arc lecogmzoil aw distinct nicana of 
timiftl inatru5tioii of nil sort.s in day and orjn- clevelopjiig esprit dr corpji ninong llie pupils, 
tiniiation schools^ and, oii the pliymicnl Hide, nnd tho older boya arc drilled as endeta and 
gymnnstic.s, moclical school inspection, pro- tniiglit rifle bIiooLiur. fieliool Raidoria nro 
viHion of meulfl, opeii-aii’ .sclioolfi, aex ins true- found in Auatrnlia, Now .South Wales, Canada, 
lion, and sncoml schools for defectives. (Poi Franco, aiul flcvernl obhei Euiopcan countries, 
more dctniled iuformaLion sec the respective School hocioUps of npe sort or anoLkor flourish 
topics and tlio nccouiila of cdiicatiou in Lho more or less in nil tlm loading flystenia, while Lho 
vanuii.H conntiic.s.) Tho close ndaniatioii lo a inciilcation of lULttiolie Idonls through the 
wide variety of voentiomd aceds which ih cclchraUaiiofiuitiouidholUlayHiscpiilcKcncrah 
Qx hi hi Led by Lhc FortbikhiURHHcluilen of (lor- Tho activities which involvo a utilization 
ninny, CHiiecmliy in Miuiicli, toRCtUeiMvUh Lho of Lho wchool plant out, side of tJio regiilftr in- 
eivw i\u<l cwllural moUvcft behiud Ihe Hyfilem, ntnictiim perindw ami whieU muHt often 
aic especially no to worthy in Uiis connection, initiated by so mo oigaiii nation iniL con nrc led 
Aiiolbor insLitiiLioii showuig diHtinct social with Lho edncational nystoin nro moic common 
inotive'4 in lia origin is found in the folk high in England, Beolinnd, and Franco than they 
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arc in the other European coimtnca. In fcho 
Biitiah Isles theso aio usually of a recrcativo 
cliauictci', and thn organizers arc aiich voluntary 
BOG ic ties ns the Childien’a Happy EvcniUBa 
association, Flay Contera committees, Unniefl 
guilds, Vacation schools, Roys' and Gills' 
brigades, Roy Scouts, etc A canvass made in 
19H by Hie National League foi Physical 
Education and Impi ovemenfc .showed that of 
Hie 324 education aiithontica in Engl and and 
Wales, 24 gave general facilities for nrgani'^od 
games, 2fi granted poi mission to use promises, 
and 13 gum to cl some financial aid In 1904 
Mrs. Ilumphiy Ward organized an Evening 
Play GenLer.s Committee to carry on in the 
London County Council schools a recicational 
piogiam modeled upon that afforded in the 
Paasmoic Edwaida Settlement. According to 
a repoi b of the Committco — 

The cental g aio open five eveninga a week, 
from 5 30 to 7 30, and on Saturday inoininga. 
during forty weeks in the year, for boys and 
gills between the ages of five and fourteen 
The childien attached to each center aic 
chosen, in the first instance, by the teachers 
of the foui 01 five schools, as the ease may be, 
within easy reach of the center, who aie nslccd 
to make the need of the clnldicn their basis 
of choice A child normally attcnrla a center 
twice a week, but a thud attendance is allowed 
for library or quiob gaiiica, and each center 
lias a list of children who foi reasons of special 
iiGcd aic allowed to attend cvciy night The 
roll of a center is usually from 800 to 1000 
ohilclrcn, and the ayciago weekly nttciulance 
at a full center during the wintci tenns is 
about 2400 JDaoh center ia under the cliiec- 
Lion of a paid aupei'intondenl, who ia rospon^ 
sible to the play conbcia eominittoo, and ia 
nasistcfl by both paid and voluntary woikcia 
The occupations include’ musical drill, danc- 
ing, ainginjs games, gymnastics, woodwork, 
cobbling, basket-work, painting, plasticine 
modeling, needlework, knitting, quiot games, 
and reading, while there is always n toy room 
for the little ones. 

The London County Council lend the build- 
ings and ^ivc free cleaning, caietaking, heating, 
and lighuiiE During tho summer of 1911 the 
same committee oariicd on playgioiind ac- 
tivities in twcnty-aix achoola m various parts of 
London. In Faria choruses, meeting in public 
schools, m’G oigamzcd by singing teachera 
among formci pupils, and tliero is also a vast 
amount of popular education which is volun- 
tarily extended to the laboring classes by such 
nssociatioiiB ns the Polytechnic, tlic Plulo- 
technic, tho Union frangaise de la jaunesse. 
and similar organizations. Thou lectures and 
study clasaca aie hold in the achoolliousca and 
arc enjoyed annually by many thousands of 
people, In Erance, also, the acliool libraries 
arc ficquenhly open to parents as well as pupils. 
The aclioallioiiscs of England arc let foi Sunday 
Bcliools, political meetings, for use as polling 


places, and foi other purposes ui accordance 
with iL regular scale of fees, and the inconip from 
this source during a ycai ainonnta in some 
Cl ties to ft. considerable sum While parents' 
meetings aie held in the scliooLs of Eiiilaiicl, 
New South Wales, England^ and several other 
countries, the piacfcico of aiousing a popular 
interest in educational affaiia by this method 
la nob very gcncial In some German cities 
there me local coramittcea of perhaps a score 
of prominent parents who are organized and 
take an active interest m school n IT aira , and 
heic, na well as in England, lepicaenbativcs of 
tiadc guilds and manufacturing concerns are 
found upon the committees charged with the 
conduct of continuation schools' out nowhere 
in Europe is there tho amount of popular pnr- 
ticipation in the aclmmisbiation and enjoy- 
ment of public educational facilities aa la 
attained by iadividuala and associations in the 
United States GAP. 

See ATfit/BTics, Educationai^, Continua- 
tion Schools, Evening Schools; Excon- 
sioNS, School; Lectuhe System; Play- 
GaouNoa; Pauents and Schools; Vacation 


Schools 
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SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS —See Tkaoh- 
Elia' VoiiUNTARY Ahhociationh, 

SCHOOL ATLAS, —See 

SCHOOL BATHS. — See Datieb 

SCHOOL BOARDS. — See City .Scirooii 
Aumini«tuatio^I'p County Noaudb op Kiixjua- 
tion; DiHTiiieT IIoaiids of Tuuhtkkh; Statu 
B oAiiDfi OF Education, Town Systumw, 
Townsuiv' SYBTKMft, S^'c rIho iKc viitioiw 
fltfiLo syalema, and liNai.AND, Education in. 

SCHOOLBOOK COMMISSIONS — Rpo 
TEXTUOPK OOMUIHSIONW. 

SCHOOLBOOKS. —See Textdpokb 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, EXTENDED USE 
OF — ^Sco Sciioou AB A Social Oiijntkii. 

SCHO OL CENSUS. — Sec (Jenbub, .School, 

SCHOOL CHILD, HYGIENE OF. — Seo 

HYGIKNI3, School. 

SCHOOL CITY — See SuLi'-aovfHiNMENT 
IN ScilQOl.B. 

SCHOOL CLOSETS. — See LvrniNKH. 

SCHOOL COLORS — See Studhnt Life. 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONER — TWe term 
ifl UHod jaUicr looBoIy in iJio Unitrrl SLalea, 
bcinf^ applied both to nionihers of jsoIhioI 
boards and lo the ohief executive olTicei of 
aaliool Byslcing. In naliiitioic and Indian- 
apolia, for example, the city^ hom'd of eonlrnl 
for tlio jjiihlio achool syatein ia called aboard of 
Bchool coiniiiissNmcra, iiisLoad of tho nuicli 
more common Lerin of hoaid of oducalKin 
In Maryland, also, Lho term oounly hoard of 
achool cominiafiionerH is used foi whaL is 
eke whole termed county hoard of ediieatioiu 
In MaflsaflhuseLLH and New York and m 
Porto llico, ako, the rlnef achool olTiDcr of Lho 
sLrL^ is designaLod as commit sioucr of cxluca- 
tioii instead of the more iiBiml Lerm of aniiciin- 
Lonclcnb of puhlio iiiatriielion In Ohio lho 
cUiof atalD achool ofilBev is known as cominis- 
aioncr of common acliook, and in Rhode 
Island na commkaionrr of public acliook. 
Tiio term ia ako applied Lo the chief educa- 
tional officer of the United StaLes, who is 
known na Llic UniLcd StaLca cominissioiier of 
cd non Lion 15 P C 

iScO also Ho ADDS OF CONTHOL, COMMISSION lUl 
OF Education; School lloAiiufl; Sui'kuin- 

TKNDENT OF SfJIlOOLS. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE. — A tonn mod 
very Ronerally in the Now Enfflaiul SI a to, s for 
what Is okcwhcrc known aa hoaid of cdiiea- 


Lion, board of school IniHLrrfl, oi board of 
ficliool diiTClorH Tlif imr of the term ]» 
hnUH'icali and datcB hack to the lime when the 
board for Kchool contiol was merely a coin- 
nuUeo on Hchools uf Ihe town hoard of select- 
men (liuHtec.i, or council). E P. c. 

See Dibtihct Syhtlm; School Hoahd.s 

SCHOOL, CONTINUOUS. — Hcc Sebbioh, 
Lenutii 

SCHOOL DAY — K<'c Pinuon ov Htui>v 

SCHOOL DECORATION.— Sec Decoiia- 

Tinn. 

SCHOOL DIRECTOR — .Sen Dinp^cToiis^ 
SenouL; DisTitiiT Rumidh of TnuHTi5E6 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. — Sco School 
1\Ian\(ikmknt 

SCHOOL DISEASES, — See Contaoious 
D lftKAHEfi, InI'LCTIOUH DiHEABEH] MedicAL 
iNsriX'TlON. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT. — A trim njiplicd 
In fclie Binnlksi unit of Bclinol inannRement. 
There aie varinUH fonua of the dm trio I, rb 
follOWH — 

(tt) The (*ommi*n School DiUricl — A eei tain 
vftiiahle ami usually ineRuUvi mrft, uf viuyiuR 
Hi/e, the hoiiiidaneH of wliioh nre fnvnieil and 
cliftiiRerl hy autimiily to miit Llio convciiieiicc 
of tiiD remdenlH, uiid the ycoplo i][ which 
unite 111 llie pai'lial oi nonii>Iete support of n 
school nr soIidoIh, It k iK'xt to lho oldcab 
unit (>1 solmol oigaiuzarKin in Lhn Unilccl 
HLiiloa and Ike ainalle.st civil diviHioii rcco^- 
iiij^ed Usually it k a .small aiea, varying 
from one or two to ten or aixteen uqunro 
inile,s, though in sparsely sotllcd Hiatca a 
diHlrioL k not iiifiequeiitly of Iuiro area. 
The teiuleiicy has been to subdivide Lho cliB- 
triet ill older Lo briiiR llio school iicnier to lho 
child Fioniieiitly distiicLs have not maio 
LlmU half A <lni:en faindirn, iilid dlBlricld with 
but one family ainl even wulli but one cJiild liavo 
had a legal cxisLeuce. A diflkifit may be sub- 
divided to form a new dkliict, may pait with 
a poition of Its area to eiinble floino resident 
to hfccomo ft member of an ftdjoimnR dktriot, 
so an to caablo lim ohildien to nttaiul a nearer 
achool; and may have territory from other 
diatricls added lo it for Lliia or other purpoBca, 
A schoolliouflc IS lonatcd at some point m tho 
district and a Ncliool ia main Lai iic cl. The 
local I'nveiiiinp; nuthovUy for ruial school 
clistrictH IS commonly a board of tlircc diatricb 
tnmtccfl, 01 district school diieclors. (See 
DlH'rUlCT llOAIIl)/) OF TuUHTKIiH; Dmi'TIICT 
Meltincj; and Dihtutct iSystem ) 

The school district lioiiiR the unU, the term 
k also applied Lo laigei Aiens than tlie riirnl 
school distiict It may bo coincident with a 
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town or township, as in Gonnco Lieut and 
Inclmuft (See Town System; Townhiiip 
System-) A oiby with u large and complicated 
school system is in reality only a school disbiicb 
grown hirgc, and m many s Lutes it is so re- 
garded. (Sec City Schooe Adaiinistuation ) 
Hence a aohool district may Lc Bovcincd by a 
board of aohool truateca oi school chrcctora 
(usually three), aa in lural diatiicts; by a 
township IruatcG (Indiana), or truabcea (Ohio); 
by a town acliool committee (New England); 
01 by- a city board of cduoation. 

(^)) Joint Distinct — A term applied to a 
school diatricb lying paitly in two or more 
civil divisional an in each of two towiishipa. 
or two countica. The district is govorneJ 
locally, just as a aommoiL school district, but 
it reports to and is governed by the township or 
comity authorities of only one of the two or 
moi'o civil divisions, usually the one in wluch 
tho aahoolhouae is located, 

(c) Union and High School Dislncts. — ■ A 
union of two or more diabricba for some cduoa- 
tional purposes. auoU aa n union of school 
districfca with tiio trnnapcirfcn.tion of pupils to 
a central school (see Consoltdation of 
S cTioons), 01 a union of a number of common 
school diatiicta to foiin a high school diatiict, 
known aa a union high school, the districts 
keeping their identity foi elementary school 
purpoaca, and paying their ciuota for tho 
-supporb of the higli school. Joint union high 
achoola may hkcwiso be formed by tho union 
of districts lying in two or more countica. 
(See School Unions.) 

(d) S'pecial or Independent Districts, — ^Theso 

are disbriobs organized nuclei special Inwt, and 
aie usually granted some special pilvilcge 
The most common of tlicse are the special tax 
districta, formed, gcnciaUy, ii\ the 'lou.thcvii 
states, where a town or city is allowed to oigan- 
izo aa n special tax district, levy apecial local 
taxation, and enjoy certain special piivilcgca. 
Sse ai tides on tUo state systems of Aiknnans, 
Georgia, and Iowa, which contain oxamples of 
this form of district. In aomo casca, such 
special Lax cliatncLa escape paying their piopcr 
sliaro of any county school tax levied, and tlma 
work injury to the rural and small town 
schools The so-called independent school 
districts of Iowa arc good cxamplca of this, 
as arc also the town and city school systems 
m a luimbci of other abates. E. P. C 

ReferenceB — 

Addi^, W. The Socinl Unit in llic Publio Sdionl 

SyfitemH of the United States, in R^p, U S, Com. 

Ed, 1801-1805, Vol II, pp M57-1407. 

Sehoal Laufs of tlio dilTcrenii a La Los. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY — See School Man^ 

AGE^[ENT. 

SCHOOL EXCURSIONS.— See Excun- 
dxoNa, School. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS —See Exhibi- 
tions, School. 

SCHOOL EXTENSION — See School as 
A Social Centeh; Univeiihity Extension, 

SCHOOL FEES — See Fees, 

SCHOOL FESTIVALS. — Sec Festivals, 
School. 

SCHOOL FUND COMMISSIONERS.— 
A abate body, known by this or by aoine 
analogous title, is to be found in many of tlio 
WcaLcm gtatca. Sometiincs the board la known 
ns a Board of School Fund Cominiasionera 
(Kaiiaaa), but moic ficquontly as a State Boai cl 
of Land CominiBsioncis Such boards have 
control of the sale of lands granted to the 
state by the national govermnont (sec Na- 
tional Goveunment and Education) for 
all educational and other purposes, and of the 
mveabment of the funds accruing fiom the 
sale. Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Ncbiaska, 
Noith Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon are 
cxAiuplca of states having such state boaids. 
The governor, the scoietaiy of state, tho 
state ticnsiirer or auditor, the attorney- 
general, and sometimes the state superintend- 
ent of schools loL'in such bonids, the number 
of mcmbcis varying from three to five In 
other btatea the state boaid of education is 
charged with the care of the school fund 
(Peiinaylvnuin), or some state official, such as 
the sill veyor-gencral, is ohaiged with the 
pi'Gscivntion and sale of the lands, and the 
state bicnsurci (Gahroinia), oi tho state 
comptroller (New York), ib charged with the 
pioper mvostment of the school funds In 
Rhode Island there has been for a long time 
A single state ofTicial, known as the commis- 
sioiicr of the school fund, who has been charged 
with the cure and tho proper investment of tho 
fund. E. P. C, 

SCHOOLFUNDS — There is no iiiiifoi’mity 
in the use of the terms ” common school fund " 
and '' school fund'* m the United States. In 
some states these tcims arc used to designate 
permanent endowments, in others annual reve- 
nue derived from a variety of aourcea In 
Indiunn, New Yoik, Oregon, and Washington 
Common School Fund is the official title of 
a permanent abate endowment for common 
schools Georgia uses the same term to desig- 
nate the total public school revenue derived from 
fourteen different sources; Kansas, to designate 
the total annual icvenue for common schools 
derived from nil aomces, Nebrnaka, tho iiicomo 
fiom the state taxes, fines, foifciturca, and m- 
terest on permanent school funds, Ohio, the 
income derived from the achool tax. 

Common or Permanent School Fund De- 
fined. — Tina nrticlfi is concerned with none 
□thei than permanent common school funds, 
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by which term ih meant a fimd, tlio princijjfil 
of which the Btivto couKlituLiou lawa proviclen 
fllinll 1)D kept pcnrinneiitly iiivcstrd, anil wliciso 
mconifi alone, IhercCore, ran be devoted to the, 
fiU])porb of common hrIiooIs^ TJhj title inoHl 
wuleiy used m the Uni led Staicn with lefevenie 
to fill ell luiidfl ift Permniieiit iSoJiooJ Fund 
Some fouitecn Btntca \irc exactly or npi^ioxi- 
iiiatcly this liblo, wlieroaa only foin.nK'i it Join'd 
nbovo, cmjdoy Common School I'niiil _Tho 
principal inny be lielil liy the Mlale oi diviiird 
among and iiiLuislcd for care and nroserva- 
tioii to the coimiirfj[. towns, cilicH. rind villngcH, 
nfi in Inclinim and ^lissonii Thin chi’^s of 
fiiiidB difFcvfl Troin periniuienL local fiiTiilH m that 
they owe tlieii origin to an act or griiiiL which 
made provision ror the cut ire si a to or Lem lory 
or for the coiiiponoiit nnllH of tlio Hiune, lown- 
fihips or c min ties, and did not origiiiaLc in hoiik; 
act, grant, hcqiicHt, or gift for ono oi only a 
limited number of commuiiitioH or in.HliLiilioni 
W'ithiii tho slate. Many cities, towiirthipH, and 
aclioola do po.sacss ruiulsof Ihis atiicLly local 
type. 

Origin. — The bcgimimgii of the cstahlisU- 
niciit of ciulowineiit funds for srliools ai« 
diseusHcd under the caption FxtnnvMr.Nta 

u.) TJio giaiita of Inntl iimde in eolniind 
hiwcs were Bpccinl or loeid. They did not 
represent a policy adu])Lcd for tbn entire eom- 
inonwiiiillh. The next step lowaid a syrttem 
of Roiicral cmiowinoiitj of Hchools W’'n‘j iJie reirr- 
viiiion by the colony i>C hind for aehools in 
toivuFi yoL Lo be setllml. In 1720 (’tmiiecLieiit 
divided five lowusiupa iulo iitly-Liuee purls; 
tlnce pails of eneli town ueie leserved, one foi 
liiiotiiiii])(iit of iiKchool and Lwnfur The iiiiniHliy 
lleLwoeu J783 ami 1785 (JoimeeLiciit Hold seven 
Lowim, divided th(' pi'oeeedH among the tmviiH of 
Llio colony already .sollled, and pinvided lliiiL 
the proceeds be set aniiit by each town as a 
Ijonnaneiit hdIiooI fiiiKl, Fiojn tho proeeed.H of 
Llio aalo of these town lancls, consofiueiillyj 
two classes of peniiiinciiL acliool fniuls arose: 
Llio first, the fluid IjeloiipiiiR to the colony, 
wliieh wns distributed aiiioiig the towns of llio 
colony; tho aecoiul, heloiiging to tlio new 
lowiiB, rising from nxscrvntions of school liindfl 
within tho towns. 

The Connecticut colonial policy was early 
copied after Iho fornintian of tho Union hy 
Georgia, New York, htaa-sachuRcUa, and other 
states. la 1783 the governor of Gooigia was 
empowered to grant each county of that slato 
ono thoUBaiid acres of vacant land for erecting 
ficc Bchools. New York, in 178Q, provided 
tliat in the iiiiappropriaLed liiiida of tlio stale 
two lots, " n gospei luul school lot “ and n 
" stale lot," should be loscivcd ni each towii- 
aiiii); the firrfL lot for Ihr hiipporl of ihe (lospei 
ami HcliGolti within the LowiiHlri]), MusHacIni^ 
HetiH m 17HH provided that in the dinpo4iliim 
of nil lowiiH tlu'rrjiftor one lot of 320 acres 
should be rrserveti for the aup])oil of com- 
mon schools in tlio towfishi|i. 


Types of Fnnda. — In the evolulioii of per- 
il! anout aeliool fuiulH Ui Liu* UiuLc<l KlaLi% jwst 
Iraml, hvo ly])c.s aro ovirlont: (1) FijikIm nris- 
ing frntu iiuvatc gifls mid hrcpicftlH; (2) fiiiuia 
ariHiiiR from llie re.Mcrvntion of landH by tJio 
lo^Yn Cm* Ihe support oC Hchoola wiUiin the town, 
(ff) funds arising from the proceeds of llic salps 
of nnhoUled Inntl for tho ijoiiofit of nhoarty 
Hcttled unilH of llio comnioinvealtli; (■!) funds 
nTiHum from grimla of hinds lo imrMcidiir towns 
by colonies, (5) fiind.s arming from tJin sale of 
Hehoiil hill as liy a L all's, in towns yet lo be 
ncLllnl, f(ir Llie siipiioil of Hrliools within Llio 
town The |M*rinaiii‘iit mdiooT funds In tho 
Unileil filalcK original ed fiom a fiirthor extcii- 
Hioii of the policy repi*es(*nt(‘d by llie JasL typo, 

1 1 wjis only iiccensary for Ihr* si a tea and llic 
fcdiTal goveriiiiienl, nfler the fonnatioii of tho 
Union, lo adopt this pnhey foi uiiseLllcd lands 
which were Inter to be formed into aLate.s, Lo 
hriiiR nhout Ihe creation of atato permaiiciitj 
eominon achuol funds 

rL'rinaiient seliool funds in iJic United HULca 
may be rlnided into two elfLsse.s according to 
their (11 gill — KtuLe imd fedcuaU Federal 
funils have been deiived, broadly flpoakiiig 
from two clus^e^ of Hourees*. (L) lnuda owucil 
hy tho United Rlates, received for aclioola when 
(he leiiLUiiy was Inst HiirveS'vd imd grunted 
to llu 5 iii(IJVi(liinl low’iisliipH 01 Lo HiohLiiLo, wlicn 
the atwLe was adiniliiMl into tho Union; (2) 
fc'deud inoiieyH, iiieludiii^ hiaiiH, grunts, nud 
uppiopiialums 

liefore tho cluso of the lievolutioii, confusion 
and bilLev antagonism reigned as ITie reavilt of 
Llie ponflietiiig aLiili* ami federal clainiN to 
WcHlerii liimls (kingreHH jipjjcaled^ lo tlio 
Htates to eede llieii* ['liiiiiia, jdedgiiig it.self, on 
Oct, 10, 17S0, lo diwpciHii of Lho ceiled lorri- 
Loiy for tho coinmnu benefit of all Htatca, in 
a maimer and iinoii coiidirion of anin regu- 
Inh'd e\eluHiv('ly liy cniigieHs, and Lo form Lho 
LcrriLoiy ceded niLo wlaleH to he admitted iiilo 
Lho Union ii|iotL a footing equal in nil rcapccta 
with tliat of the ongninl stalet* 

New York gave up her cliriiiifl on Mur 1, 
1781, and Lho oilier aliitea followed her ex- 
ample Virginia reaervod foi Jiorsclf about 
3,300,000 acres of land, knowii as tJio Virginia 
imlitiiry reset valicm, for tlui beiicPilj of her military 
troopa CumiccLicuL nmile lirr first cc^^sion on 
vicpt. I'l, 17ft(i, hut reserved for heitiolf an area 
of about 3,710,000 acre.i of land lying in tho 
nor Lhc ah Lorn comer of Ohio, known as tUo 
AVeatoni Ue.servo. 

WTtlioviL wailing for OonncoLlcut'B ceaaion 
of her claim, coiigicB.B, by an ordinance passed 
in May, 1785, had provided for lho survoy and 
Halo of I Is public domain in Mio AVest Two 
years lalcr^ nainoiy, in 1737, an ordiimnco wan 
piiHHcd ^vlllcll rcafiinncd the Hjiiril of tlio or- 
clinjuico of 1735, but made no Hjiccifie rcaor- 
VJiLion of laiids for eommou schonlH, hut in tho 
conlrftftlH for Lho Hiilo of WosLern laiidfi inaclo 
Uici'caftoi lot Ifl of each towiisliip was act 
270 
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aside for schools and two townaliipa in each 
terntoiy or state for an inatitubion of higher 
learning. In the not cstabliahmg the terntoi lal 
government for Oregon in 1848 and for Minne- 
sota m 1849, it was provided that sections 
numbered 10 and 36 of each township should 
be rsBerved for the use of Bchoola, av\d since 
then nil new s bates admitted, except Texas and 
Wcqb Viiginift, have leccived the two sections, 
while Utah, Aii;5onn, and New Mexico received 
four Jjectiona m each township for schools Of 
all the federal lands which havo been em- 
ployed by states to eatablish permanent com- 
mon school funds, tho sixteenth and thirty-aWth 
flections have contributed moat However, 
no mcoiiaiclcrablc portion of these funds has 
been derived from federal granta of lands 
given to the states, iu many instances, for a 
particular object other than schools, but under 
such conditions that it was posaible for the states 
to devote the proceeds to education Among 
such Lands may be named salt lands, lands 
granted for internal improvement, swamp 
lands, military, and, in the case of Arkansas, 
two townships gi anted for a state university 
The 6 pel cent of the sales of public laud fund 
has also been added to the school fund by many 
states, Eind the distribution of tho sin plus icvc- 
nue by the federal government in 1837 1ms also 
been an added souice The cletads qs to these 
different national giants for education arc tiaccd 
at Icngtli under National GovisRNMiiiNT and 
Education, to which the icndci la lefcrrcd. Sec 
also the ai tides on the dilToicnL state school sya- 
toms, Alahama, Arizona, etc. 

State Lands as Source of Permanent Com- 
mon School Funds of State. — Though some of 
the eighteen a talcs received no grants of lands 
from the fcdcial government for common 
schools, every elate and fcorritory, with the ex- 
ception of the DiabricL of Columbia and Alaska, 
has at some time possosaod such a fund Tho 
aouicos from whicn such funds have been de- 
rived fall naturally into two classes state laiida 
and stale moiitya T he Literature Fund created 
by New York in 1786 is the oldest pci'inanent 
public school fund in the United Slates, To- 
day New York combines tho income of all her 
cnniincnl funds, thua making no distinction 
cfcwecii her Literature Fund and her Common 
School Fund. Tho original purpose of the 
fund was not, liowover, to aid common schools, 
but to aid academics and training departments 
foi teachers m such academics. Pciiiisylvtinia 
in 1786 passed an net setting aside 00,000 
acres of iLimpiiiopriatcd land for the purpose of 
endowing public schools It doca not appeal, 
liowcvoi, that these Innclawere ever devoted to 
a permanent fund, na the Common School 
Fund of Feiinsylvauia seems to have been first 
actually established in 1831. Oonnccticiifc, 
thcrcfoie, has the dislinction of having cicafced, 
111 1705, the first permanent common school 
fund, known a*! the School Fund of Goiuiccti- 
cut. It was shown in a pieceding paragraph 


how Connecticut came to possesa about 3,300,- 

000 acres of land in Ohio Tliia land waa sold 
for about §1,200,000, which sum the state set 
aside ns the pniicipal of a permanent fund, tho 
income of which was to be forever devoted to 
the aupport of schools. New York, by an act 
of legialature, Apr 2, \805, provided that the 
net proceeda of 500,000 acres of state lands 
should be appropriated as a pemanont fund 
for the aupport of common aohools Georgia, 
by acta m 1817 and 1818, New Jersey in 1817, 

1 eserved state lands for the same purposo The 
permanent school funds of Maine and Massa- 
cliUBctfca were both derived from lands lying m 
Maine, at one time all owned by Massachuaetta, 

State Moneys as a Source of Common 
School Funds — The moneys and aouices of 
moneys which the statca liavo devoted to their 
peimaiient common school funds include the 
piocceds of licenses, eachcats, confiscations, 
fines, forfeitures, taxes on banka, direct taxes, 
appropriations, gifts, lotteries, slave monoys, 
moneys for exemption from military service, 
funds previously catablishcd, toll rotes, sales 
of lumberj grass and mineral products on 
lands, etc 

States possessing PemaiienC School Funds. 
— The District of Colunibia and Aiaska have 
never possessed n general permanent common 
school fund, nor rcsei vationa either of land or of 
money with which to establish aueh funds. 
Pennsylvania and Geoigia formerly had pci- 
maneiit common school funds, but to-day 
possess none, except that m Pennsylvania a new 
state school fund has iccontly (1011) been oiented 
Gcoigia devotes state rcvcnuca derived from 
railroads and land Lcnts and from ccitain bank 
stocks to the aupport of common schools The 
leiniuning states and territories all possess one 
or more permanent endowment funds for 
common schools, or an account which la a rcoo g- 
nilion of the state’a pcimanenb indebtedness 
to such a fund, the principal of which has been 
expended, diverted, or lost 

The permaiLGat comnioii school funds difier 
greatly in value in the different statca Texas 
possesses two 111 1905 the combined prin- 
cipal of these two fniula amounted to 352,660,- 
480. Minnesota's fund, next in size, m tlio 
same year amounted to nearly eighteen million 
dollars (317,824,135) The two states having 
the smallest permanent common school funds 
are Now Hampalme and South Carolina. The 
principal of the former's fund amounted to 
359,470 in 1905, the latter's in 1906 to about 
346,000. 

School Lands — The inequality of the funds 
m different abates is due to a large extent to tho 
difference m the value and area of the school 
land reserved in the state. Aa has been shown, 
eighteen states received no grants of federal 
lands for common schools, twelve received one 
Beobion m each township, or approximately one 
thirty-sixth of their entire territory for tins 
purpose, fifteen received two flections, or one 
271 
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clRlUcent)i ol their entire aren, nm\ three rcccivcil 
four lownfljiips, or one ninth of Ihoir aica In 
Home state g the laiula were diapoacfl of nlmo'iL 
n\^mcduvtcly after the stn^te was adn\llle<l hila 
tho Union; other stntcg atill poascfia thousandH 
of nnaoUl acres of school lands As the Hoctions 
reserved \vcrc selected accoiding to iin arid Li ary 
flchcmo of survey, without reference to the 
value or absence of value in Borne a tales, n oon- 
Bidcrablc portion of tlio achool land lay i . dvs- 
olate rccioiia, whereas in oLhei atatoa Uioy were 
flituatccfin eittrcincly valualde land, lb is jm- 
])QSsiblc at lliG picaeiit time to sooure a Halisfac- 
tory nslirnato of tiic yalno of unsold entnmon 
school lands. The c'ltiiiialcs Riven arc in many 
eased baacil on surface area, and do nob iiiclndo 
the value of yiicli j)io<lncLa as inincralB, oils, etc. 
In Minnesota lOOl the unsold Hchool lauds 
Qi\ Hub BvufftCB aresv Imsis were csiuuttUd as 
worth Sr),35'l,08B 17 Since this Lnno an effoit 
has been made to detcrinino the value of Iho 
oro and timlici on these lands, wiLli tlm rcfiulb 
that the ijrospcclivc value of tlip iicrmaiuuib 
HcliQoi fund of Minnesota was in 1 90S o'! Lima Led 
fit 8125,000,000 At the present Liiue acmiRC 
or fliirface valuo is the only baijis that can be 
bcDiiTcd from ah r L aics, a nasis which, it inufat 
be clear fioni these fads, is lUoroughly nimatis- 
fnetory, not to nay niideadiiiR 
Inlact Funds and Credit Funds — In nuiiiy 
stalCH tlio piincipal of the peniumcnt eommon 
Bchocil fundn au<l monevH which tihuuUl lutve 
been added Lo .sueli piinpijwd have been in- 
vcHlecl so carnlnsly, H(|iiandcrL'd, divcrLeil, 
\va?\Led, aucU*nii>P!!zlcd so HhaiiiefnUy thal whut 
oii|rliL to 1)0 Lo-day n niftj^nifiriMit i‘n(lnwnn'nL, 
with an inooino affordiiiR an appieoiulilo rolief 
fioin LaxaLiou, has dwinilled to an iilinost uor- 
liRihlc sum or exists as a porinanoiit stiiLo dolit 
on ^Yh^ch micTCsL \b paid out of taxi s U'vu'd on 
lliC pi'oaonb gen era lion Tlio eauHOs of Iohsi linve 
boon many, nniong o'hich iimy l)« iiainrd the 
Boiling of laiula below value, Lin* las lorms of 
sale, failiiie to reeoid dccfla of Bale, lonnca 
thiougli Imd lotuia, unpaid notea and iiitereat, 
einliciizlcmont, losses tbioiiRh the Civil War, 
and Josses due to the faol that moneys de- 
voted i)y Uw lo the fund an* noL added to it. 
As tlic result of these fnetH ttiul condiliofis, 
fuiida fall naturally into two classes: iiiLiuit 
fuiida niul ciedit fimda Inlacb fiiiidH ropre.seut 
n leal p inductive inve.sLmeiit ConnectieiiL, 
^fa^saplmtolla, Maryland, Otegou, South Da- 
kota, Utah, and Wyoming, aio among the at [i ten 
which appear lo have kept Lheii fluids iiiUifft. 
'rhci’o aic threo clas.se.s of OrediL fiiiida: 

(1) Class one includes funda the principal of 
which has been lost or diveitcd outviftht, but 
which IS iccognizcd by tlio atato na a pcimaiiont 
debt, on winch tlio fit ate inuat pny annual in- 
ter i*sl lit liie legal rule Thu funds of Toii- 
nesscp, KeiiLneky, am I Llio greater portion of 
that of liOUiHiana are examples of tbiH class 

(2) Class Luo IB foLiiHl in aLates whoso Jaws 
provide lb at the state may expend moneys 


belong] HR lo the principal oh fnflb n«j Lhoy arc 
covered into the trcafiiiry, credit tlm amount 
to tho fund, and pity iiiLcrcst on the permanent 
HtatQ acciiuut Cor oomman sehoolfl thus^ catab- 
Jihlicd Alamo, Michigan, and Oluo have 
putHvmd ihifl policy (3) Claws three includes 
fuiulH which, though not IhoorcLically, yot are 
in part practically credit funds, wlioao niuiieys 
have been borrowed liy the hIoLc, which in- 
debtedness IS rcpicseiiLcd by slate bonda that 
will in all piobalnlity never ho redGomed, and 
wliieh consc([UeiitLy caiistituto wlmt ia prnc- 
lie ally a pei inane nt bLiiLo debt. The fimtl of 
Chdifornui is in part a credit fund of LiiiB tliird 
class III federal ami state reports all three 
clasfie.s of funds arc reported fium yenr to year 
without comment, so that many Htates arc 
frequently suppoHod to have jjcrniancnt pro- 
ductive cndowmcUtH for cummou schoolH winch 
in icality Iiave iiothiug but jiapor funds, ac- 
counts or dol)(a which servo no othei purpose 
Ilian to be an addiLioiinl souico of la>£aLioii. 

Import aiico of the Funds . — Owing to tliia 
failure on the part of fed or ill niul slate icporia 
lo distiiiRuish (mtwceii periiuiucnt crctliL umda 
and intact ponuanenL funds, the Hiatistics 
Riven lu such lOportu are minleadinp The 
Itcpoit of the ITiiilcd fit ales Clominissionor of 
I'liliiealiun fur MJOK (p. 28) stiites thiit 4iTr |)cr 
eont (.018) of Iho Lolal receipts foi common 
Bchuols in Iho United Stales wuh derived from 
llic uicuiuc of pei luauGuC fuuda ivud roniH. From 
what has already been suid Jt will bo seen that 
a vpy eoiisideiable pur Lion of tins amount was 
deiived lioin taxes levied lo pay the iiiLpresboft 
the credit fundH The nompara lively small per- 
ceiilaRi* of the whole reviuuie fur llu* auppoit gC 
coinmun schools, deiived from the peniinnenb 
eoiniiiuii scliDol fundH and land rents, is in 
dungev of causing a misrunception of Ihciv rani 
1 ) re sent imnoi'Lanco .Several hliiLo.*i derive a 
[nige jmi’L of Iheir soliool innneyH from state en- 
dowments WyurimiR in 10(1(1 derived dOi'o per 
cent of her common aeliool moneys fioin tliia 
snUTCc; Nevada, <i7 A per cent Texas in 10(15 
derived 29i^ij per iieiit; m the Haino year Utah 
and Okinhoina, over 20 jier cent. Seven slates, 
Oregon, North Dakota, Indiana, SnuLh Dnkota, 
Nebraska, Dclawnro, Idalin, and Missouri, be- 
tween 10 and hi per eoiit All other sLalos de- 
rived le-^s lliiin 10 pfi cent, laiigjng all the way 
from Oik per cent, Kau.sns, 1002, Lo iVd of 1 per 
cent, ScMlU Cavulina, lOQft 
Management of Perniaiicnt Common School 
Funds. — Tho question, \Uietlier the permanent 
coiiininn .sclioo] fund W'a.s owiu*.<l and Hhouhl be 
maiuigetl by the siato or by smaller uniL.s, cjj, 
CowiiHlups aiul caimtirs, was eusily BctUerl m 
such slates as (Ion not! Lieut, New York, and 
MnsHachusettH, where the fund wuh created by 
ae,l of legisiaUiK*. Diit m Hlnte.s where Um 
fund arose froni Urn prneecdH of Llin sales of 
township lands, the (piestlon aro.sr whether Lho 
Btate had any right lo su])crvlHo or control Llic 
managoinciit of the fund Tho funds of tliia 
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origin earliest established were regarded aa 
bolongmg to the townaliipa and -managed by 
the townahips or by the state or county foi 
the townships Ilowover, a tendency to regard 
the state as the lawful owner and manngcr aoun. 
appeared, niid every atabo since the admisaioii 
of Michigan in 1837 has devoted its township 
lands to a public perm fluent staLc-controllcd 
fund At least six stales couLmue to inaintaiu 
these funds as township funds’ Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinoia, Alabama, Louiaiaiia, and MiHaoun. 
Connecticut, since IfllO, baa cinployccl a coin- 
inissioncr of the school fund, an ofliccr whoso 
sole duty is the management and care of the 
fund. Ilnd the other states followed the ex- 
ample of Connecticut, milliona of dollnra would 
have been saved In many etates the mauage- 
meiib of the permanent common school funds 
ia intrusted to a single officer, such as the treas- 
uicr or controller In othcia ifc is managed 
by a state bonrd of cominissioncra, in some by 
the state board of education. 

It would be difTiciilt to catiinate tho impor- 
tance of tho pQi t which these funds have plavccl 
in bringing into existence state Byatoms of free 
achoola in America, They set those ayateins 
in motion and kept them going Piior to 1870 
the policy of supporting free achooU was cou- 
sidcicd a debatable qucatioii. Condition a ex- 
isted quite unwersally in the United Statca m 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century, and 
contuuiccl in many states long after the middle 
of that century, winch arc difTioulb to describe 
and more dilTiQiiU lor the present generation to 
realize. Schools wore rare, school biiil dings 
wre tolled and foul, tho teachers untrained and 
ignorant, their wagea small and uncertain 
Some communities maintained no free schools, 
others supported free schools for a biicf period, 
Taxation for schools, permissive in many atatca, 
compulsory in a few, frequently could not bo 
levied owing to the hostile attitude of the 
public There was almost no state supervision, 
and cfTorta bo collect the most menger data 
proved futilo. Ill tho South and in a consid- 
erable portion of the Fast, fice schools weio 
looked upon aa charity schools, State appro- 
priations for free schools were frequently not 
applied for, in other cases the money was used 
for the support of private achooh Through 
the establish men t of permanent common achool 
funds, public sentiment has been educated, and 
the free achool raised from a poaitiou of acorn 
and contempt to ono of prido and social recog- 
nition. 

Influence e^nd Fleets — TU cbq pcriuauewt 
funds were the iirat stablo aourcc of support of 
free achoola in Ameiica. They did not, it is 
true, make the achoola of their respective 
statc ‘1 Tree from the beginning in every ease, 
but they aiippoitcd thoae achoola thiough 
periodfl of indilfereucG ami hostility. Through 
their influence the cuatom of depending on 

rate bills," i o pupils' tuition fees, and other 
uncertain aourcea foi tho support of achoola and 
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tho payment of teachers, waa done away with 
The influence of the permanent public common 
school funda has been turned directly upon 
certain portions of the school system through 
enacting provisions respecting objects to which 
the income of the funds might lawfully be 
applied, and also provisions regarding the con- 
ditions and methods of apportionmonb. The 
Connecticut school law of 179D made teachers' 
wages and board the sole lawful objects of 
rmpUcatiQu of the luconiQ of the scliaol fund. 
The failure of Connecticut to name any con- 
ditions which achool districts must meet rc- 
flulted ill lowci ing educational standards Local 
taxation lapidly fell olT and the school fund 
of Connecticut was pointed to aa a warning. 
The other states were wise enough to see that 
the evils in Connecticut were nob due to tho 
cxiatcnccof the fund, but rather to the manner 
of distributing its icveniie New York in 
1812, three years prior to the Arab diatribution 
of the income of her common sohool funds, 
enacted that a town must raise by taxation a 
Hum equal to its share of the revenue, in order 
to participate in the aanic Many other states 
adopted the plan of New York, and a permanent 
school fund m such statca consequently became 
D. lQv<ir for compGlUng coinmunitiufl to raise local 
taxes for the support of schools. F. H, S, 

Relerences ; — 

Ada^cs, H B, Maryland*^ Injluenee upon Land Ces- 
sioiMtalfie Umted States, Johns Hoplcjiia Uni v era iLy 
Studies, (Ballimorc, 1685 ) 

ANnnEWd, I W History of llic Ordinance of 1787. 
Procecdinos of the Naliomi Educational ^Isaociulion, 
1987 

BiiACHMAn, F W History of Slate and Federal Aid to 
Education in the United Slates, United Statca 
Durenu tif Education. ^Wnaliinifton, 18901 
Blaiii, W. H iVn/ionaf j4irf to Education, United 
Statca Bureau ol Education. (Wnshirigton, ) 
LounNB, E G History of the Surplvs Rmnue o/l3S7 
(Now York, 1985.) 

Knioiit, G W. Hiatory pud Manfi^sment of Land 
Grants for Edticahon in. tho Northwest Tcrnlory, 
(Now York, 1885 ) 

ScitABFER, J, The Ortffin of a Syalcnt af Land Grants 
/or Kriucation [Msi-iUflon, Wis., 1007 ) 

Swift, F. H Hxatory of Permanent Common School 
Funds tR the United States, Contains a general 
hiblioerapliy and a bibliograpliy by Hlatea. (Now 
York, 1910) 

SCHOOL FURNITURE — See Desks and 
Seats, School, 

SCHOOL GARDENS — See GAnDENs, 
School. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, — See School 
Management. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS, — See Auchitec- 

tuhb 

SCHOOL, HIGH — ^Sce Hioii School. 

SCHOOL HOLIDAYS —See Holidays, 
School. 
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SCHOOIfHOUSE — Sco Aiicjiitkctuiie, 
tJcnoob. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. — See llyGiflNiJ, 
School, IIygiune op Instuitction; and 
arUcIca on AnciiiTECTuriB, Sciiooij, cto, 

SCHOOL HYGIENE, INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON. — IiitoniaLiomLl conRi'csaea 
oi\ Hchool UyftiGuc wcic Udd lU Nurciuhevg 
in 1901, in Londoa in 1907, in rniiB in 
IDlOj and ilio larRO nnd impor- 

tciiit GolloQtiona of paperfl. TIio fouitii mtor- 
itnUoniii oonKi'cas in to be held in BniTnlo, USA, 
AuKiiat 25-30, 11)13. The Pi evident for thia 
congi'cas is Ohailca W Kliot, Preaideut 
Enionfcua of Harvard University, and the 
BGCTctary-gciveiul, Dt Thomas A Sioiey, (lol- 
lego of bhc City of New York. W. II. 13 

SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, THE 
AMERICAN — Tina naaocintiori, devoted _ to 
bho acicntiho etudy and sprend of infomntion 
111 icgaid to school hygiene, wna organized 
in Washington iii 1007 It holds iinnual 
meeliugs and imblidvcs its pnicecdiuga. The 
permanent HooroLaiy is Dr Thomna A. 
Stoicy, College of the City of New York. 

W 11, D. 

SCHOOL INQUIRY COMMISSION.— 
See Pah III A ^^I5^^TAIlY Education Oommjhbionh 

SCHOOL, INTERMEDIATE.— Sen Intkk.- 
MBDUTLi Quad HQ, 

SCHOOL JOURNALS, — Sco Jogunali*, 
Educationai*. 

SCHOOL JOURNEYS. — See Excuii- 
BIOKQ, SCJIOOL. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — Sco Lidhaiiieh. 

SCHOOL LIGHTING, — Sco Liqiiting op 
S cKooLuooNra. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. — See Lunciieq. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. — TUo Field o£ 
School Management — The term mnnagP' 
ment'* has coino to he applied to a apeeific 
problamof cclucaUonaUdmiiuabi'atinui uniueLy, 
the eanduct of the riaasrooin It ia a problcMn 
piiinaiily of Uic incbvidiml ienchei, and cnu.‘3e- 
minitly tlie terin.s " olaan inaii/iiKoincnt " or 
eliLN.^iooin miLiiagement " indicate rather 
innie deinuUdy the fieUl that it aLlempla to 
cover. In view of the fant that it (leala liirgrly 
with routine procieduie.i and ainia to pi event 
wUHtn by Qigaiu/.iup; routine upon au etTecLivo 
haaiB, the term " hoIiooI economy " liaa hpen 
iiaed by HOiiiewnlei'aaaan expr oh. 4*1 veoqni valent, 
Sehool management, na u body of educnlioiml 
doe trine, aompriaca a nuinbei of in'inoiplca 


ami nrccepis relating primarily to the technique 
of clasaraom piocediuo, and derived laigcly 
from the practice of fluccea. 4 ful tcachcra TJio 
write! a in the field have intciprcLcd llicsc 
pnnciplca and pieccpta in Vavioua ways, 
uaually by refer once to laigcr nnd moro funcla^ 
mental piiimplcfl of payehology, Booiology, 
and etliic.H Attempta Jiave been made to 
deiivo practical fliigpeatioiiH for inanagcmcnt 
tt ^inori from thcae more general principlca, 
hub the bnaio flciencea are atill ho far from adc- 
qiiiito that t)na may goncrally bo rogaidcd na 
an iinaiifc method of attaolcinf^ the problem, 
AVlioio current «uecc.y.sfid pi ac ticca arc iiicon' 
aittlont with bo -called pinudplea, it ib well to 
oxamiiuj Llie pnncipic cn re fully to determina 
ltd validity. AYaate, coiifiiaion, nnd cdiica- 
tmuftl diaasitcr have Homeliiuea vc&ulted from 
a failure to " make liaNtc slowly ** in working 
out Lho pinclicul implicatioiuH of plausible hy- 
po tlicaca which Aie misinterpreted so frequently 
aa immutable JnwH 

Mass Educiillon. — Most of the probleniB 
of maiingcmciiL and practically all of the didi- 
011 It piobloms arise fiom tlio fact that bhc aciiool 
must deal, not with iudivuUiftla as bugU, bub 
with group.'j. How to seem c the most cfTcc- 
tivfl uoiulilioim for the education of the group 
becomea then the cciitinl prolileni of inanogc- 
mont IIciiCQ the importance Lliat attaches 
in the doDtriim of miumpoinDnt to Bucii topics 
as order ami discipline, llic daily iirogiam, the 
routine of moving classes, nnd tlio teclmiquc 
of Htudy pei'indu, blackboard wuik, construe* 
tlvo cxci'ciaoa^ oLo, Hciice ^ nlao the central 
piisitjoii of lho factor of habit; for the foiina- 
Lioii of ofTectivo luiliils in conucoLioii with the 
spec I Ac dclaih of achool work is tlio obvious 
method of byBtimiiiti'Aing rontino nnd pic- 
veiiLing waste. Meohanizcd routine, however, 
GxislH not fm itH own sake but to the end tliab 
the work Cor which the p-chool cxiafcB may not 
bo uiiiieQofl.saiily mtcifercd with Conse- 
quently, wlillo habit in n ccnLial factor in 
aoliQol inanaRcmeiit, attention abares thia cen- 
tral position, habit la tlio means, abtenLioii 
the end, Ilnhits mnat liAo oarc of the 
mcohaaical dcLiula in ordoi that attention 
may be dcvotufl to those oxpcriciico.s wJiicli arc 
mine broadly cdueativc Throughout the 
entire diacua.'^ion of nianagenuuil, Mio basic 
problem is to dr to mil no what orpanizalion of 
the uiccluiuica of school work will best pio- 
mole ofTceLive attoiiLion iii)on the part of the 
mas.s of pupils to the truly educative aolivUics. 

Sehoo! maiuigomenl, howoyer, difTcra from 
wliiit ]H now known as Heieiitific iiiniiagc- 
niuni m ll\e buaiiu'SB woiUl in a very iiujiCT- 
taiit jiailieiilnr. IL loaches the cJiild iiUi- 
111a I ely (luriiig a vorv inipiThsiuiiablo jiciind 
of UCo. The means which it muiiloyH to attain 
its end aie in IheiiiHelvn.s faeUiiH ]n I he geiioial 
edneaLion of Llio ehibl. In fact, Homo of Uin 
most important oiiLoome.H uf formal erliication 
are univiTsiilly luliuitlcd to lie Lho Imbit.s and 
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ideals that como directly from the life of tlio 
school lather than from tlio subjects of the 
school curriculum which represent^ lu a much 
more abstract form, the crystallized experi- 
cncc of the race, The school experiences of 
the child should furnish, and m moat eases 
undoubtedly do furniah, fundamental Icaaona 
in tho art of living and worlcing amicably and 
helpfully with one's fellow men. Ilccent tlic- 
DTica qE education explicitly recognize the im- 
portance of this factor, and by implication give 
to Bchool management a sigiiifiaiinco that aliould 
do much to inspire teachers to a flystematic 
study of the pnuoiples underlying tho art. 

Mechanizing Routine. — One of the first 
queationa that tho teacher must ask himself 
on taking charge of a claasroom is this What 
details of organization should be reduced as 
speedily aa possible to the piano of unvarying 
habit? The answer to this question will vary 
with the size of tho class and tho ago of tho 
fiupila Largo muBsos must obviously be moxo 
rigidly organized than small groups, jf tho 
esacntial activities of school life aio to go on 
with a minimum of clifllraction, Older pupils 
can and should conaidcr and respect tho rights 
of others without depending upon specific 
rulca, but the younger pupils have yet to Ac- 
quire the necessary inoaauro of self-control. 
In general, tho following points may be con- 
aidoicd in this connection. — 

ThQ Pa^Qing 0/ Lviqs, — In all large ele- 
mentary schools it IB commonlv necessary to 
organize a line formntion for nilmitthig pupils 
and fov diamisaing thetn Wlula this is not 
primaiily tho duty of tho classroom torichei’, 
tho responsibility for his own pupils in lino 
formatioii usually rests upon him. The aim 
must bo to admit and dismiss pupils as ex- 
peditiously as is consiatont with good order 
and a perfect control of the moving lines by 
thoSG in aiitlioiity Quiet and order nro 
especially important wJicrc pupila of clifTeront 
rooms of the same building are dismissed at 
different hours, cither for icccaa or for the close 
oE the session. It is well to insist from the 
outaot that, whether pupils move in lines or 
without line formation, they should walk 
through the corridors and up and down the 
stairs, Where hundreds of children arc con- 
gregated in a single budding, too much care 
cannot bo exercised to guard against anything 
that would iinneceaaai'ily increase excitement 
or prevent adequate control m the event of an 
incipient panic 

Disposnip 0 / Wta-p^. — In all schools this 
must be taken care of by a carefully considered 
syaLein Wherovor possible, Vinca should bo 
passed till oil gh tlio cloakroom in both en- 
Lering and leaving the classroom^ each pupil 
depositing his wraps in an assigned place. 
Whore the cloakroom has but one exit, it is 
better to have tho wraps collected by moni- 
tors after tho pupils havo entered the room, 
and distributed at dismissal 


Momnenis m the Classroom — Tho passing 
of pupils to the blackboaid or to the construc- 
tion tables is likely to cause confusion unless 
organized upon a routine basis The samo 
is true of necessary inovcmonts involved in 
taking book? and materials from desks 
8omo initial attention on the part of the teaeher 
to matteifl fio fiGomiiigly trivial as theac will 
pay rich dividenda in the aggregate of mo- 
ments saved and eonluBion avoided So 
dmall ii detail as tho packing of books and other 
materials in a uniform order m the desks will 
be woll Worth while. 

Insuring Hygisnic Condihons — (1) Pos- 
ture So much of the timo spent by tho child 
m school requires of him the sitting posture 
that steps must be taken at the very outset 
to initiate correct and healthful habits in this 
regard. Tho proper sbruetuic of seats and 
dcaka is discussed in another section (see 
pBBKS AND Seats, School), but even with 
tVio beat desks and seats, there tpiW be neeii lor 
attention from the tench or in securing correct 
sitting posture Whore ndjustablo fuinituro 
IS not provided, especial care should bo taken 
that tho pupils' fcot rest squarely upon the 
floor, that the desk la not so high aa to recjuiro 
a raising of the shoulder when tho writing 
position is assumed, and that the desk over- 
laps the scat by a “ minus distance." Tho 
most pornicioua posture is that in which tho 
pupil slides forward in the scat, supporting 
tho body by the end of the apinal column and 
the ahouldera, throwing the head far forward, 
and compi’casing the cheat. Tho coiTcct 
writing posture ia, of course, particularly 
important Specific demonstration of the 
correct poaturea should bo given by tho teacher, 
and the pupila TCquired to nasumo one or 
another of these post urea until adequate 
habits are formed, Tho program should bo 
arranged so that tho various exerciaos of tho 
school day will permit a frequent change of 
posture The coneeb standing poaturea may 
also bo profitably domonstrabed at tho outsat 
ami appropriate habits developed, (’2) Ven- 
tilation and tempeiaturo. Whatever steps 
need to bo taken to insure an acl equate supply 
of fresh air should be redUGt 2 d to routine aa 
speedily as poasiblo Unwholesome air will 
often accumulate so gradually as to cscapo 
detection, if one depends upon aenso stimuli 
alone, Either the teacher or monitors ap- 
pointed for the purpose must form the habit 
of attending to the conditions of ventilation 
at periodic intervals. The samo rule holds 
m rospocb of temperature, especially where 
tomporaturo is not automatically governed 
by a thormostat, (See Am op the Scnooi> 
jioow; Heating, Ventilation) (3) Clennli- 
jieaa niid neatness of the classiooin The 
formation of habit a that will prevent unnec- 
essary untidiness in tho classroom should bo 
montioiLcd in tliia connection, Tho sharpen- 
ing of pencila, the filling of inkwells, and the 
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dis])osiUon of 'WfisLo paper arc l|io nmtLo^^^ that 
wlioiild 1)13 looked nftor flyflloniaLically by 
lesponflildc monUora. riipila slioiild undcr- 
wland Hiat mucltly alioca arc to bo clrjanccl 
hcforo coining into the puriidoiH oi cla■)^- 
kiojiih; iTial.s, scrapers, bruahc)!, and hlaclciiiK 
ahoidd be pTovidcil for Wm pwTpofje. lv\ 
moflei'n JJChool biiiUliiiRH. nmplo lavatory 
faciliLies Qi'o availal)le, and cloiinliiu'SS of llio 
person may bo domaiulrd. In any crtso. 
waslibahiui. liygicnic doviciefl for floaniiig, aiul 
l)nper Inwela should be provided in all Hcliools. 
(-1) Tho bodily fuuclioiis. In roonm tlial aio 
111 cIlui'ro of young and moxpovinnced Icaeliei’H 
Lho piJYilogd of " leaving Uie loom " is espe- 
cially likely to bo abused Tins enrouriigomeiit 
of regular habda among Ihe pupils nith regard 
to Lho liodily funetloiis is of inline nnportaiirc 
If rccesscH are provided during moiniiig and 
afternoon HcsHioiiB, il is a good prnrlieo in lho 
clcinenlary kgIiooI to pass all lines lliiciiigh 
tiic latiiiiOH before llm pupils go to llio play- 
ground 111 many modnrii schools, the nriie- 
lUc of piovidlng two huge closets m Lho 
ineiit or in outbinIdingN has given place to 
the conslruclJon of closets on each flooi and 
Home Limes in connection with each clnssruom. 
Wlicro IhiH plan iuis licen n do pled, in any of 
the ovils Associated wjlli lho buscineiil oi out- 
lioiia*" clos(‘ls aro olimincited At Lho haiiio 
lime, olhor evils arc likely to be miillinlied. 
Ill any caiin, tho eiofirt arrangoineiiL should 
pOTinil lho frcfpicnb (ind careful inspection of 
cloaeLs by floriie respoimiiilo oiriciir of tho Hohool 
during school ) lours. (6) ^fond heultli This 
suggests Lho iinportanco of inoviding by niut- 
ablo iimlino ngaiurtt v m iovm olhey dim^ertj Umb 
must jdwiiys l)f) oouHid(»n‘d wlioii large niasse.s 
of childien aro congregnled within a hiiiall 
spare. It inny bo too much to say Ihnfc Lho 
Loaelicr Filuiuld know what Uis pup i la arc 
doing at every moinonl of llin Lime during 
wliicli iio is rcsponsiblo for them, but Ihia 
should at least bo Lho ideal toward which ho 
sliouid work. The super vision of recesses is 
a most important riincLion of tho olas.sioom 
tcanher uiilciis lho principal AS.HiiTncs Ihis 
function alone. Tho likelihood is, howevorj 
Dial a purl of Lho responsibiliLy must be dele- 
gated to lho clnsaroom teacher, Tho imntorB 
who Aio compcLcnt to bo (rusted with this 
important duty are very seldom to bo found 
III this cunneetiou, Lho dangoi of pLuiniLting 
p Uplift to couRicgatG in the todvL Yooum, in 
llio conidorH. or in segrogatod pnrLa of tlio 
Bciionl Ri’ouiuls moriL'i atteiilion Wliilo IheHO 
groiip.s may bo engaged in rpiite iniioeent 
□oiiveisaLiou, it is vvell fur those in ftiitlionty 
to be iibsoluLely oerlain that mischief ih noL 
hviswiiig and espcmally Llml the iiinnial filth 
wiuch linrls ho loady a l(HlgnienL in Lho iiilnds 
of chiidi'en ih noL spieading iIh coniipLioii. 
Tiiere is no mynl mad Lo hoiilth in Liiis eomna!- 
tioii 'JMio terchor niusL ov'Oilm on Lho alerl. 
iml in a prying or spying way, biiL openly and 


with a full rcaliziiLion of a moat fliguiiicanb 
loapoiisibiiiby 

Tho Uak of mcclianir/ing lomino is Biinplo in 
principle hut clifTieiilL m practico. The graves L 
diuigcr lic.s, i)oiha])H, iii making tho run tine 
t(Kj jmmnnenL in the cyea of hoth teacher and 
pMpilo WUilo, aft has been pointed out, it 
nmy bo lookml upon ah inoio than n means to 
the siiiglo end of scliuolrooin uidri, whilo tho 
Imbil.s ami piejiulices that it ongmidcrs should 
1)0 of Inige impoituiuio iii IUq out-of-school 
life of tlie imp I Is, it is well for boLli Icnohcr and 
pupili to look upon Lho iiecessaiy roiiUuo aa 
piirtiouluilv diiecLcd towmd making the olhor 
nniivities of llui eliiHsiooiii jio.ssiblo and prof- 
it aiilo. Iloie, as el.He whore in ilio work of 
teaching, Lho attiLiido is all-important. If 
the pupils are unduly reprea.'jctl and worried 
because of coiislfint attention Lo tho matters 
abovo discussed, every piirno.qD of inaimgo- 
iiiciit i.s likely to bo dofeaLed Tjio very end 
that we Bcek is mcctninized loiiLiuo, — routine 
that is aiiLoinalio in its apemtion. Wherever 
practlcahlo, tUcroCore, the pupila Blmuld ho 
led to unders land and apprcmalc the economy 
that offocLivc liabila will piomuic. Djflcusqion 
with tho pupils in llui iiitorincdiato and gram- 
mar grado.-! regarding Lho Lyne.s of activity Lhat 
may piofitnbly ho reducod to n, mechanical 
basis should help in scciiiing the aLlitiulc of 
e 00 n cm Lion upon whioh real h access doponds. 

Tho opening day of Llio hclujol ia nouo too 
soon to III! ti ale Ihu noressury iiabils. Tho 
pupils aio goiiorally well tlisixjaed, and Llio 
Lcaciior will Imve a good onportiiiuty for 
breaking down tlioir shynoHS aiut Holf-coiiacioua- 
ueaa hy lho biief ih.itpa«inns vocommended 
abovo Too much, liowovei, should not bo 
aUciiiuted, and tiiim should romain on the 
first day for somo lliorougiigomg class work. 
It ia practieablo and wise, liowovcr, Lo oxplaiu 
Lho moro o.ssonlijU movomoiilH and givo a liLtIo 
praclico m cncli. If tliin is (lono in tiio right 
way, tho Bchool will ciuickly Hottlo into the 
desiicd rouLiiio. 

Qiico thcao acLivUies have been stnrtod, 
they flIiOMid bo iiiaisled upon goocl-tomporcdly 
bub III inly until they havo Ijccomo " aocond 
iiaturo " Many tcachcis fail bccaiiao they 
make the wrong stall, others start nnght, but 
fail Ifj sustain Lliems elves, AVhilc initial 
focal izaLion is Lho first law of ciTecLivc liaiut 
building, the piovciition of oxccptioiis Is the 
uvoab dilRculfc law to Iwe up to 

The Daily Program. — Although aloaoly 
rohiLod to llio topic of loutuio, tho problem 
of lho daily program is SO imporlaiiL and in- 
volves lho consideration of so many subordi- 
iiato piol)lems llml it deBorvoa sq^araLo 
irealmniil. Tho eharacLmislicH of an elrcativo 
tiinc-laiilo vary with llio vnrioua grades and 
iigea of j)Upils and with Lho ty|)o of soiiuoli 
but the loll owing fnuLures aro fairly coins I an b; 
(a) Tho Liino-tabln should provido explicitly 
and sysleinnlically for insLriicLioii in all of 
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the aubjcotfl Llifit nre required by the course 
of study, (6) it should preserve an equitable 
balance in proportion of time allotted botwcon 
thG “couatcLuts" and tha ‘'yariiblcs of tUo 
curriculum, between subjects iiUiinsically easy 
and Bubjects intririsicnlly difhcult, and be- 
tween subjeots the chief Cimction of which is 
to lea VO with tho pupila dTcctivc habits, sub- 

I ccLa that cii’C to rcauR iu infaimation or 
[nowlodgOj and subjects that arc inspirational 
111 their nature; (c) it should recognize tho 
factor of fntigUG, tho neceeaity foi effective 
variety in tasks aasignoJ, and tho necessity 
for pevioda of play, relaKation, and xecupora- 
tionj (d) it should bo Gonstiiloted, ns fai ns 
possible. 111 liar mo ny with the findings of 
oxperimonLal education, (e) it must rccogtiizo 
the practical necessity of dealing with pupils 
III groupa, and tho consequent ncecaaily q[ 
providing adequately for independent work 
by tho pupils, 

The Apporiioninent of Time among Various 
Subjects. — At piQSQiib there aro very few' 
adequately do tci mined standards with lofor- 

CLCVELi 


once to this problem. In most of the city 
ayatema the total available lime is divided 
more or Icaa aibitranly among tlic different 
school actmtica, and the clagatoom IcachGi' is 
expected to construct the daily time-table 
upon the basis of this apportionment. These 
schedules^ vary widely, although there are 
Bome undisputed points of uniformity A very 
careful experimental invcatigaUan of this 
whole pioblom is badly needed Pending the 
coiioluaioiia of such an investigation (and ib 
would ncccaaanly extend over several years), 
some one of the arbitrary standards shoulil 
bo aelccted aa a tentativo guide. The following 
prc.sciiptiona now in force in two typical city 
systems may be of iiitereat in this connection. 
Newark ib fairly reprcaontative of the cities 
that cmphfiaizo tho " content'' subjects; 
Gloveland of the cities tlmt emphaaizo the 
''form" subjects; neither, however, lepre- 
senta the moat radical tcndenoica in either 
diroction.^ (The numerals iii the first eight 
flolumna iudicn-te the number of minutes al- 
lotted Qach weak to the varioua subjects.) 

ND, OHIO 


GnADTl 

I 

ir 

iI7 

IV 

V 

VI 

vir 

VJII 

Pur Cfnt 
Total Tiito 

Opcnlnx cscrclsca 

50 

50 

GO 

26 

25 

1^9 

25 

25 


ReadinK . 

SOQ 

500 

440 

310 

255 

maiim 


240 

24 77 

Snolllna 

CJrammrtr . , 

JjAngunHo. composUlon 

75 

IQO 

125 

100 

BO 

73 

75 

75 


* 



— 

— 

— 




■IM 

2 03 

125 

150 

125 

105 

IDO 

100 

■enfl 

40 


WtUV 


lOQ 

100 

IQQ 

QQ 

Wum 

75 

5Q 


ArUliniDllo , , , 

00 

216 

225 

2in 

225 


225 

2G0 

16,15 

lIlfiLory 1 . . 

— - 



GO 

40 

— 

■E9 

135 

J35 

4 22 

CIcDRrnpliy .... 
Music .... 

— ■ 



45 

IGO 

200 

200 


00 

7 20 

7D 

85 

S5 

85 

SO 

BO 


SO 

5,00 

Drawing . 

75 

7a 

75 

75 

00 

no 


00 


Mnnunt irniniDc . 

rJiyslQloBV-Jjygiono 

50 

60 

60 

60 

GO 

eo 

100 

100 

4.77 

11) 

15 

16 

GO 

30 

90 


30 

1.36 

I'lijalcal train mg . . 

IDO 

Bf) 

OD 

00 

GO 

00 


do 

G DO 

Ilccoas . ... 


76 

75 

76 

75 

76 

7, 

76 

■ 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Grade 

I 

n 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

vri 

VIII 

Pi?ti Cent 

ToTir. TiiiB 

OpenInB aiOTciisa , 

75 

73 

76 

76 

75 

76 

75 

75 



Ilcafllng <1110 III) 

COO 

180 

130 

200 

2B0 

170 

150 

160 

22 37 

^elU-nR , , , . 

eframmar .... 

LancuneOi comnoalUon 

75- 

75 

76 

76 

75 

75 

7G 

76 

6.20 




— 



00 

00 

on 

00 

2.10 

160 

150 

160 

160 

100 

100 

100 

120 

a.05 

WrilirB . . . r 

001 

GO 

00 

GO 

GO 

GO 

10 

— 

3 60 

MaLlicninlir^ « 

IQOi 

24D 

2 JO 

210 

210 

210 

210 

300 

la.M 

Hiat nnd Civic*] , . 





— 

30 

30 

150 

160 

200 

1 01 

GcoKrfljihy , 

El Snrrieo (me phyal- 

olocy mid Liyglbno) . 



— 

— 

150 

150 

160 

160 

— 

0,20 

SO 

30 

30 

ao 

1 30 

30 

30 

GO 

2,30 

Mufltc ..... 

oo 

OO 

GO 

00 

00 

GO 

GO 

00 

4 21 

DrnR 

Ainnual Irnlnlng , . 

00 

DO 

00 

QD 

00 

flO 

OD 

GO 

4 21 

oo 

OO 

QO 

CO 

00 

DO 

00 

00 

4 73 

Phynicnl Imlnlng . 

oo 

GO 

QO 

00 

GO 

GO 

00 

00 

4 21 

Unnvsigiicd . 

45 

25 

36 

35 

35 

25 

35 

Q5 

2 Od 

IlflcQaB . . 

75 

75 

76 

75 

76 

76 

76 

75 



^ No farmnl InBlrucUon In CSmtlo I, 

" First, linir your no number -^lork; apllDiinl second Imir year 


The above nroportioiia may be profitably piitcdbyB.il V ay iic ( F tthlic Memeniary School 
oontragted with tho "ideal'' allotment com- Curnculfl, New Tork, 1905, pp 107 fl.):— 
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Teh Cl NT OF 
Total Timh 

EnuKah (mduiDng roiklliig, BpcUlng, TFrUlng, 

Erainmiirj ULoiaLura, find orol Diiil vvrltUin 
oompo^llion) . , . < • « • • 27>6 ^ 

ArilhiDoLlo • ■ . ■ < I , > • • 12 & 

GoQgrnpliy 7 5 

IIlaLory tind Civlca , . • . * • 7,6 

Nature tiludy 7 6 

Drawing < • 5 5? 

M jsla , i f , . . SO 

riiyalcal (raining , • . 7>D 

Ha-nrlWark > • , . > • • Q 

0[>GnlnE Qiorciica , • . • > • . p > 10 ^ 

The coricapondiDg proportion (mrlucllng nil langungo aub- 
JpcU) J9 la.lti lur NoivArk nnd ’10 00 for (JJov eland 


TJie Rciicral quefjliion of the iclativo iiiipor- 
Laiico uf (lificiciib subjects of t)io olcnteiitai’y 
aaliQol curi'iG Ilium is too iiiliicivtc mid involved 
lo bo difl cussed hero. It is HulTicieut to Hay 
tlint public aohooi atauclnrds have bpcniiiulei- 
coin^ a pi'uccss of tnuisforiualion in Aniorjca 
duniiB tlio last two dccadea, nnd that inaiiv 
BubjcBta nio now icoognizcd afi constanlH ” 
in Llio ourriculuni which wore not ndmUied 
at nil twenty years ngo. There can be lit bio 
doubfcj however, 111 at the elemental y school 
must ahvaya lay ita clucf omiihaHifl upon the 
arts that ard fiinclrunciital to Noainl life Tlieso 
are obviously the language arts, the arts of 
oompulation, aiul the arts of convcnlional 
beliavior The position of manual Lraimng, 
drawing, nature study, and miiaic in already 
fairly secure, but the funebions of these sub- 
jects have not as yet been clcaily formulated. 
Of tlio instruotioiial subjects, — the subjects 
that aro to reaulh primarily in facta and inin- 
fliples, rather than in spcaifio liabits, geog- 
raphy, iiationnl liisLoi;^, and the piinoiples of 
hygiene have aii easily demountratcd right 
to fiLrfb GQiiaUlemtloii. In Rcuoial the foUowuig 
epcoifi a subject'! may bo lent a lively asaiiincd iism- 
tQgi'al and constant featiii os m every Amen can 
elcmciUai'y soliool eun ionium; (a) loading (iii- 
gUkIuib the moeliiuiies of reading and aomo ac- 
quaintance With lilnglitih hteratui'o), simlling, 
wiiliiiR, oinl and writtrii oompoaiLiou; (/;) Lkiu 
essential piocosacs of lU'itlimuLic; (c) nation a 1 
hiatovy (mGUulmg uivica), Beugniphy. and the 
prinoiplc.s of hygiene I'Vom the thcoictical 
point of view, tniimug in moral Inihita mid in 
etiquette .slimild be added lo this liab, but the 
prevailing tciulanpy is not to rccogivwe Ihoao 
e'cplieJtly in tlio atafccd piogram, but rathci to 
insist upon their coiisiant cmphnsis tliinugli 
the Bohool life of the pupil. The siipplc- 
mcntavy nubjccta ('' acceasonca " or '* vaii- 
ablca ") are nature study, drawing, inusio. 
manual braining, doiiiosLio arts, niul phyhical 
traiiung. The two laHt-iiamcd aubiccLs, at 
least, arc obviously of fundamental impor- 
tance, but this rabatiia 111 the typical ulomentary 
ciiiriouluni has not iK'on siifTlmaiiUy HtaiulaKl- 
i/,od to permit thoir iiirlusioii among the con- 
sLanLs at the picseiil time 

In coiiHtrunliiig the daily time-liiblc, the 
first task of the tcuolirr is to piovide ade- 
quately for the ooufjLant oi fuiuhunental aub- 
jeeta These should bo nlloLtcd the poiiods 


of the day that are most favmablc for the type 
of work, involved. The uidti of division ig 
the leoitation period, — ^^thc period during 
which the olasa iiiceLs with the teacher for 
diHCUHSion, recitation, drill, or examination, 
llefimlc maxima have been geiievally adopted 
ill Aiueiican aclioola foi the recitation period 
111 Lho various gindcs. These aie known as 
Chaclwick'H fltandnida iind nre as follows 
Or ado 1, 16 numitea^ Clrndes II, 111, and IV, 20 
minutes; Grades V and VI, 25 rniiuitesj Grades 
VII, VIlIjjuulIX, 30imniiU‘s Thcseatandaids 
i epic, scut, of course, tho maximal tiiiio lo bo 
given over to recitation, — not tiie total Umo 
to bo devoted during each scs.non or during 
each day to each subject, nor tho biiofcsb 
time diiiTiig which any Hinted oxcrciao may 
extend Some times, iiideod, ib will be wi.^e 
to eliorten poiiuds niid multiply the number 
of times that a certain typo of cxcrciBc is given 
during tho day. This is paiLicularly true of 
periods bliiit me devoted Lo lapid drills. 
These should ns a rule be not more tlian ton 
minutes in duration 

Piouision Joi Independcul Work. — Where 
two or more clabsca oi groups occupy a smglG 
loom and arc in ehnrgo of one tciichcr, provi- 
sion must ho made for [iltcmation of mde- 
pendont work (study pciioda) and olasa wotk 
(recitation periods), The daily Ume-tnblo 
should indicnto clcaily the type of iiidcpciidont 
work that is cuetomaiily assigiicd for each 
study pciiod Certain subjcels do not re- 
quire this in dependent pi opa ration; in ao 
far AS jnacticaUie, class oxcioiscs in these 
Hubjccts should embody all of the pupils in 
tliG room. Ill the eighth grade', and perliapa 
in some eases in the sixtli and seventh gradDs, 
one 01 two subjectH rimy be jirepmcd tlirougli 
aH.iigiimcnls for liomc study, In gciicrnl, 
Ktudy noiioils may, in twcj-claas rooms, bo 
alloLtc'd ihc saiiie amuunb of Lime given to 
class Mmrk lu the Mune iHubjrcls. Up to the 
sixth giado, the independent work in a sub- 
ject should picfoudily either 1 mined laloly 
follow or iniiiicdiatrly prccedr the class cxcr- 
ciae in that aiihjcpL Cain should be cxerciBod 
that independent work noiinally involving 
the wwliug puftluie (&\\ch i\h luepavaLiou qf 
arithmotio lessons) slioiild not irnincdintcly 
follow or fluccred foiinal drills in willing or 
drawing or other woik requiring the writing 
ftcljufjLmeut. 

77ic Dtspoaitinn of Dw Different fi’iihjGcts in 
the Dailu Program' Ihc Factor of Fatigue — 
It may be nsHuiiU'cl that tho jiciiods of the 
school day tViat are moBt favor aide fur menUl 
work sliouldi so far as jioHsiblc, bo devoted 
Lo tlioHo subjects in wliioli niciUnl application 
dciiiiinds the givateHl anioiiiit of ciioigy 
Thoui are two probloinH, then, to consider: 
(1) at what pi'riods jm onrrgy inoHt icadily 
Available for ninital apnll cation, mid (2) what 
siihjectHaie noimaUy or mLi'insically niostfnlipu- 
ing. Thoie aio wide diffciences of ojiinioii 
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ftiTiong autliorifciGa upon both oi" tlioac quea- 
tiona, and cloubtlesa wide individual differcnoea 
nrtiong pupila. Much pabicnti exporimDntn- 
tion ia needed to lay an ndequnto factual bnaia 
for aafe generalization. Pending the reaulta 
of such inveabigationaj however, tontativo 
hypobhcflES for tuo guidance of preaent prac- 
tice must Le drawn from the most trustworthy 
available data. With logard to the favorable 
periods, it may be assumed that the morning 
hours are, foi moat pupils, somewhat heUev 
than the afternoon hours, and that the middle 
and later parts of each session are more 
favoiablc than the earlier parts In ao far 
na the relative fatiguing mflucuco of various 
subjects is o oncer iicd, the following table may 
bo tentatively accepted It lopresenta a 
oompoaito ” of the tables constiucted by 
(lififcront investigators in the field of fatigue. 
The most fatiguing subjects arc given an tir- 
bitiary fatigue value of 100; the numcrala 
following the other subjects repicsont approxi- 
mately their relation to bhoae most fatiguing 
(Sue Fatiqub.) 


groups may be split up and ample opportunity 
and incentive foi independent work provided. 
Program making^ thereforo, instead of be- 
ooming simpler with the congregation of large 
numbers of pupila in single buildings, still 
retains many of the difRcultiea that confronted 
the teacher in organizing the work of the un- 
graded, 0 lie-room school. 

The following programs have icfeicnoc? only 
to rooms lu wliicli two or more ckssea arc oi- 
gamzctl. They have been selected from vaii- 
oua sources and represent typical present 
piacfcicGs ill the United States. The biicfcst 
inspection of them will reveal the fact that 
co-cli one la inconsistent at some point or 
points with the pniioiplea laid down above. 
Such inconsistencies aie, however, unavoidable 
in n program foi a schoolroom with more than 
n single class or group 


FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOI^ ( 1910 ). 

FinsT-GUADE piioquam (thuee ghoups in 

nooM) 


PBWQtV 


Dutiation 

(aitNOlFB) 


Exeucibu 


Formal gymnastics (unaccompanied by niusia) , JOO 
MnbhcirnalicB . , , . 100 

Foinign langunirci , . . , ... DO 

FurmiU abudy of mothor tonguo (including formal 

ccimpD’smoii, apclbiiBi wnline, Exainmnr) . , fK) 

History , .85 

Geography , . . . . * . . 80 

NaLura aUidy . . 80 

Drawing . . , .... 60 

i^ingiiig . . . 10 


After the constant or fundamental giibjecfca 
have been dispoaod of, the I'Cmaining time 
may bo dividocf among tlic acce.sgory subjects 
It la often poaaiblo to aiiangc for theac m each 
a way that the work demanded may pi o vide 
a healthful variety of exerciscfi for the pupila 
It la also both possible and piofibabic to em- 
phasize numerous points of ** coiTolation " 
between dilTeicut types of school work Thus 
drawing nnd manual training may frequently 
be linked together, and both should afford 
opportuniLy for eon elation with niithmetio. 

Typical Dady FrogTa/ns — The teacher 
who attempts to construct an ideal daily 
program is face bo face with an impossible 
teak iinleas he ia responsible only for a amgle 
“ grade, ** undivided into seotiona oi groups. 
This mode of school oiganization ia to be found 
in Some localities, especially in the larger 
01 ties; but oven heie tho preaent tendency 
IS to divide grades n.iid " rooms " into two or 
more groups; hence the neoessaiy complica- 
tion of the piogram and tho consequent im- 
practicability of making it consist out with all 
of the principles above laid down As a 
mablci of fact, dcgirablo ns it would be to have 
cvoiy exoroiso nb tlic most favorable period 
of the day find to give to each subject precisely 
the proportion of time that its importance, 
difiiflulty, ftud fatigvuRB powcar BUggCBit, it is 
vastly more importHTit to orgaiuzo the work 
of the school in such a way that the larger 


B'46-i 65 
B’S.VD 10 
0 10-D 25 
0,25-0 40 
0,40-D SO 

0 6D-in 05 
10.05-lQ IC 
10 16-10 36 
10,36-10 60 

10 50-11 05 

11 05-11 15 
11 16-11,36 
11 35-11.46 

1 16-1 20 
1 20-1 36 
1 36-1 60 

1 00-2 05 
2‘D6-2 20 

2 20-2 36 
2 '38-2 46 
2 >45-3 00 


Opening DXGFCifica 

Heading (Group 3 — bcglnucn) 

Tlendltig (Group 2) 

TLGA.dmg (Qtqup Ij 
Pbyaicnl OTcrciscs 
Rending (Qroiin 3) '■ 

WriLlcg (all groups) 

Hocca'] 

Heading (Group 2) t 
ncndlng (Graup ij ^ 
WraionororAl apeumB (Group 3) 
Drawing (all greuna) 

Mualc (nil Broiipq 
Opening Q'xercjaoa 
Heading (Group 1) 
ncadlng (Group 3) 

Rcoiliug (Group 2 ) 

SinHing, marahlngj or gnmea — 
rcceaS 

Hcailing nnti -wiUing (Group 1} 
Reading nnd mlUng (Group 3) 
Reading (Group 2) 


^ Formal work Id nnlhmallQ la nol unclerlakon ia Indian' 
apalla during Hie Arab aohoolycar Whero ‘'numbBr work" Is 
required, IL could bo placed ab Lho pafnh Indlcnlod. 


A third-ghade prog ham rnoM the Indian- 
apolis BCllOOLS (TWO GHODPS IN THE CLASS- 
nOOM — FIRST HALF YEAR AND SECOND HALF 
YEAH) 


PcnioD 


Dun\rjQN 


ExEnciBii 


8 46-8 -56 

10 

B 65-D 10 

15 

D 10-0 26 

16 

0 26-0 ‘iO 

16 

9'41W) m 

10 

0 60-10 ‘05 

16 

10, 06-10* 20 

16 

10 20-10 J6 

15 

10. 36-10 55 

20 

10 86-11*16 

20 

11, 16-11.30 

16 

11 30-11 60 

20 

11. 60-12 00 

10 

1 * 30-1 60 

20 

1 , 60-2 . 10 

20 

2. 10-2 20 

ID 

2 . 20-2 30 

10 

2;aO-2'B6 

15 

2 65-3.00 

5 


Opening QYcrclBca 
LunBungo ("A" clnaal 
LaneiiagD ("H" clasa) 

AnLnmcLlo ("A'' claHaj 
P by el cal exetElaos (LolU QURBea) 
Qeograpby ("D” clsaa) 
PcDmanahlp (hoLh ejasaoH) 

Rcccaa (balli classca) 

AriLhmclla (“D" cinaa) 

Reading ("A'' claaa) 

Gconrapliy (*' B" olaaa) 

Huatllng ("il** class) 

Mualo 

Honding ("A” claaa) 

Handing ("D" class) 

Spelling (both claaacs) 

HocDaa (bo Lb classes) 

Diftwlng (bolR alaeflcs) 

Singing (hnlh claaiea) 
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A FiFrir-GiLAun riionun* (two c;r„va.SKH in 
IlOU M) 

Adajilrd (rnm Cluuroofn Manaaimcni (New- York, 

\m),n 

(liMoroiaoa litilinzed am for the rccihn^f cinfli ) 


Pi-aiop 


I DuJii- 

TION 


D (K) 
D, in 
D . 20 
U dl) 
0 . riR' 
JO: in 
10 . JQ 

in in 
U lo- 
ll an- 
il 5U 
I ifr 
I JO 
Z 1 ) 0 ' 


[) 10 
0 20 

■ n no 

■ n ns 

•ID, 15 

•10 on 

Mu.-irj 

'll’ in 

-11 30 
■11 fiO 

■12 on 

• l 40 

■ 2, DO 
■ 2.20 


2 20 - 2 .SD 
2 dO- 2 15 
2 lG-3llO 

3.J0-J 30 

a 3Q-a»5Q 

a '50- JiOO 


’'A’‘ Clabh 


’'Jl" Guam 


liiatUng 

AniliiiicUo 


OficniTiK rzi’rciaca 
SjwllllkK 

JjptUtftff 

j Afilliincllo 
I /IrifAmrlia 

PrrifJianiAip 

IICCC’13 

Itonrllnii 
Hrfuting 


Arithmetic 

(fraflrophy _ 

(tcoiim p/iu I f Icodmpliy 
PliyriicDl cierciMi* fir'*inHln|| 

Lnnnuri^a (inufraphy 

iMnounyo Lnaf(»riHo 

Ilialorv ar I'h)- KangiiaOB 
aiolcjgy 

Musiq 

Tlcccvi 

ffntaru or fftl/M- lU'^tOTy or rkyel- 

otnifv alOBV 

llGa(liii|T /hstcry or Physi’ 

otma/ 

Graui'io or Afa(ur4 tJuiltf or ffaiuf- 
iporl; 

UnnaalRncd 


Ahf KKJJITII-GRADE moailAM (TWO CLAfSaEfi IM 
llOOM ^ 

A(la[ilcd from Dnalcy, Chasroom Manaaemrtii, p 07. 
(lutQcclac^ UaUcUed aro Tor lUo CKciUnK cIa&bA 


rfiiiioii 

DoHi- 1 

TIOW 

‘‘A ” Cf.AflB 

*■11 •’ Cl.ABfl 

0 od- O’lo 

IQ 

Oppiiinp 
.SpeUinif 1 1 

vlnlhryjrllr 1 

r oaorrlans 

0 10 - 0 20 

10 

A'pellififf » 

0 20 - U . 50 

30 

ArlLliincUa 

0 60-10 20 

30 

Cramnriar 

f driJftTfltlic 

10 20-10 30 

10 

PrnfnansAip 

10 , 10-10 45 

J 5 

llc[:rM 

]0 16-11 1.5 

30 

1 Oninimctr 

O ramrnar 

11 . 15-11 '10 

2 S 

\ 1 ‘JiifllfjluKy 
or C'lvlcH 

tframrflBr 

II JO- 12. 00 

20 

DramnQi 6 fnJurff aJucJj, or Agrt- 
1 cuiUirjs 

J 15 - Ml 
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Absence and Tardiness. — The achool hnbita 
□r rcgnlur and prompt attcnclnnco are impor- 
tant foi two leasona. In the first place, irregular 
attendance and frequent tardincaa disturb 
the walk of the school and tlic progicas of the 
pupils as a group; consequently unnecessary 
delinquencies invade the rights of the majoiity. 
In the second place, irrcgulaiity of attendance 
la thoroughly inconsistent with the pTinciplc-s 
upon which mod or n society, with its highly 
oigaiiizcd ayatcin of indiiatrial coopciation, 
is baaed; consequently the school that fads 
to instill elective habits in these two fields 
miBaoa nil oppoihiinity for impressing a lesson 
that can easily be goncializcd and cairicd over 
by the pupil into the aotivjtios of later life. 

Thcie IS ample justifiontion, therefore, for 
the construction that is coming to be placed 
upon the compul.soiy jiltendauco laws, iiamoly, 
that these laws compel nttciidancc on each 
day during which the school is in scasioii, 
11111033 the pupil is do tallied at home by his own 
illness oi by a voiy serious misfoiLunc in the 
family. (See Attend a.nci3, Comi'ulsohy.) In 
many commimitiea the efficiency of echool 
work IS sadly impeded by the failiue of paicnta 
to take the " business ” nttitiidc toward tho 
work of education. Children arc kept out of 
school for liivial renaona, and tho wiittcn- 
cxoiiae system, winch is praclically universal 
in the United States, is nobouously inndcfiuala 
as a means of iiisiiriiiB justice Even whero 
the compulsory ottcndance is onfoiccd with 
a icasonable iiicasurc of rigidity, there is 
abundant need for the classroom tcncher to 
consider methods and devices foi cucoumging 
regular and piomnb attendance 

Two daugcis, howcvci’, are to be no Led in 
this GQi'incclion. In the (iisb plaec, the pupil 
may, under an unwise system of encouraging 
attendance, come to regard rcgulaiity and 
piinctunlity ns piivilcges that he is Gonfcrniig 
upon the school ratliei than as duties which 
the school may expect fiom him The dilTci- 
GiiGc in Attitude heie is fundamcntnl, alight 
as it may appear to tho layman, for the un- 
fortiiiiato attitude has not infi cqiicntly been 
cngcndciccl in certain iiltra-inoclcrn schools, 
and with disastrous results. The second 
danger lies ni the ovei'zcaloiia endeavoi of a 
principal or tcaolici to insure a cominend- 
ablo attend aiicc lecoicl at any cost. Extreme 
measures aie likely in many cases to impel 
pupils to attend school when they are physi- 
cally unfit to do so. 

Unfortunately no generally ncccptcd at- 
hon dance standards liavo been worked out 
for the vaiioiis gi ades and types of sohoola. 
Not only ia the teacher handicapped by this 
lack of definite critciia for deLcrmininE the 
efficiency of Ids efToits to secure Lcgularity 
and punctuality of atiolulancc, but the flitufi- 
tion IS still further complicated bocniise of 
practioos in computing the per cent of attend- 
ance that ore really deceptive In many 


schools, this per cent is determined upon the 
basis of the average number " belonging." 
This would not be so unfortunate, weic theio 
uniform standards for computing the number 
of pupils ” belonging " to the school, In 
some schools, pupils arc dropped from the 
rolls after thicc clays' coiiacculivc absence 
ftiid lead lint bed upon tlicir return Du ring 
ilic peiiod elapsing between the dropping mid 
the rend mission, these pupils do not foim pnib 
of the schoors enrollment, and consequently 
their ab.scnco docs not alTccb the attendance 
record, In other schools, the pupils arc re- 
tained on the rolls foi five conscciilivo dny.s 
and thoTi dropped. In either case, it is clear 
that tho attendance rccoid may appear to 
be fairly good, while in icality the number 
of absentees is uimsunlly largo The most 
pincticahlc way to compute tlie per cent of 
attendance is upon the bn&is of the aotunl cn- 
lollincnt, deducting only pupils who have ic- 
inovcd fiom the district or who have reached 
the end of the compulsory education age and 
have loft achool pcrinaiicntly The pupils 
leaving to entci private and parochial schoola 
should bo noted aeparatoly. Notations should 
nlso indicate general causes for unusual ab- 
sence. Ill this way the pei cent of attendance 
will be n fan index of the aahoora eflioiejioy 
in securing rogiilarity of attendance (See 
HECoiiDa AND llEPonTS, Attendance) 

For the average city or town school it should 
be po9.3]blc to maintain a rccoid of fiom 94 to 
SB per cent of attendance without uiulue pres- 
sure Wlicic thia vccQid la not maintained 
the classioom tcaoliei ahoiild look carefully 
into the causes for the lax attendance. Tho 
best tenchera arc caicful to keep informed 
regarding aljacnt pupilsj — not m an obtru- 
bive fashion hut as a matter of Icgitinmto 
personal interest in their pupils. Calling at 
the homes after school hours oi inquiring of 
bi'otheia, sisters, or neighbors' children will 
convince the paients that the children arc 
miasod from achool and stimulate them to do 
Iheir pnrt in preventing umicccsaflTy cibaenco. 
A policy of thia sort, administered good 
tcmjici'Gcllyj will help, even in schoola that am 
sim plied with regularly conatituled attendnnee 
officers Theio arc, indeed, indications that 
the attend tincQ officer will come to be looked 
upon less na a police oflicial and moie ns a 
friendly ad viacL and couiiBclor. 

Tlic control of tiirdincss la often more diffi- 
cult than the eontrol of absence. In both 
eases, the interest that pupils mfty como to 
lake ill the woik of tho achool may bo an im- 
pel tanb factor in iiiBUriiig ft good record and 
tho Bchoo! efficiency tlmb depend a upon 
regularity and pimcLuftiity, but it ia tho 
verdict of cxpeiicncc that this factor must 
operate upon the basia of nn attitude that will 
lend to hiing the pupila to school regularly 
and punctually bccftiiso the school is there 
and duty issues the command. This point of 
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view imiHt 1)0 insiatetj iipt>n or educational more ndnrpiiito reroRiution of llio individual 

(liaaaLer ia alinoab inovi table In tlic nvorago lina boon ono factor Fai more unporlant 

town or city gohool, taidiiicsfl can bo mliiocd than this, m Anioricn ab Icaat, lies boon Llio 

to a ininbnmn of from ono to two ensng each iinprcccdontcd incroago in wealth nud the 

month for oacli ono hundred pupilfl ^Solno conacqiionfc incvilaldo loosoning of tJio boiida 
Hchonla do even bettor tlmii this- Habitual of individual rPHtraiiit. This condition haa 

tardiUQflg ia uai tally dun either to cnreleaaneaa ciiiito tinnafornied tlio atLitudo of the peoplo 

on the part of paiGiUs oi Lo nii inadcqiiato toward rigoi ui tlio admin iHlrntion of law, and 

judgment of lime-intcrvnla ot\ tlic part of the haa imLurally been reneoleil in Iho cuiTciit 

young cliihL For the forinci deficiency, if philosophy of acliool ftovonimont. Finally, 
a courteouH oxplQiiaLioii of the leasons for and as the prinio inimediato causn, atnmla the 
demandinR promplnos^ m unavaihug, U\o almoat cmnploU fnimimivLhm of llio tcachiiig 
author iLy of the law shatild be invoked tUiouRh Cnreu m tho oleiuouLtiry luul Hccoudary bcKooU, 
an iiiLerprotalion of tlie attemlniiec riilinga tliim dolcgating LIm iiuiucfhatn control of 
which IN thorouglily justified in view of the nufiilfl to Lho Hex wlioHO lendcnoiua may bo 
Gvil cffecti of Imhitual tai'dmeas upon Uio oUsH Uuikod upon aa aliuoHt iiuiluiotively lownnl 
ns a whole. Whmo Lho pupil nloiin is at fnult, Roveiiimonfc by appeal nithor limn towaicl 
codperation with the paroiits should be the RovfM'iiinont by eoinimind- A coirolntlvo aiul 
first mcftsura. tluH taihuR, boiug form oC GWjpeuvliuR faetoi Kan bvion the exU'emo youth 
puniahmciit that will nsaociato doliiiqiioncy rif the teacliiiiR body luid the readily iccog- 
with iindosirablo icsults la ccrlniidy not only uizcil dniiRor of jdaeiiig in the Imiula of im- 
jufttified but demanded for tha eako hoib of inaluvc tGaoUcTfi a largo ineamirn of arbUrary 
the child and of tho flcliool. . authority. OolTinan (7Vic Compoaif^o?! 

Order and PiBciplluo, — Tho rundamontar of Ihc Tcnchiug Population, New York, 1011) 
iieceasiLy of deiiling with indWiduala in grnuus dcnuinalvatrs a bign deRree of piobabillLy that 
or lunsscs carrie-a with it by implication tho morn tlmii 50 per cent of tho elemontnry acliaol 
ncccfl.sity for tJio maintcnanco of order It ih tcachcra in American schools aro nndci the 
at thiB point that moat of tho i\inicultii,a age of Uvenly-fouv. 

in tho mauaRcmoiU of the oltimontniy school Tho situulioii with regard to acliool diaci- 

aro Goncoiilrated Tho practical exporimico pi inn could bo looked upon with Ivaa concern 
of Bchoohnon iDstifioa to the fact that inoro worn it nob for the uocml enma that ih impending 
Icnchois fail thioiigh inability to inainiaui in the United Status with rcf^ronca Lo tho lack 
order than through any othoi ono causo. of respeut for law, ordoi, nud aiitiiority. The 
line diger find 8 tray or 111 thoir stalls ticfti study disronecrUiiR and probably uiipioccdentcd 
of the qualities of morit ill elementary toarliors iiioraaao in eiiiucft nRaiiiHt tho plm'soii and 
(/onrnat of Educalional Pjiychvlogu, Vol I, ngniiiHt pioporty in tho In.sl twenty yoara, 
pp 272 II.) flliow that diHCiplinfiry ahdUy in tho Llic _ growth of jiivciiilu crinio and ‘Miood- 
most important condition of .guccoas among luiniHm ” in our largo cities where "soft 
tho tcachoifl who were iiicludod in lho invu.4ti- pedagogy'' ha.s taken its hUourosI hold, tlio 
gallon A C, Doyeo in a siiTular sLudv of wonkeiung of tluMiiornl Piboi' a.g I'ovealcd in tho 
hiph-scliuol Ldachoi'd finds that, while disci- incroaso of clivorco Ihrougliout tlio country 
pliiiary ability does not ocoiipy liio first and in Lho goiioral proviilenco of ciorrupLion 
place among qunlitic.s of ineiit, as in tho case In slato and miiniGipal ndniiiiisti ation, — these 
of elemontary tcacliors, it still remains a uiiimstakablo syinptoiuB imlicato cloarly a 
factor of fiindaiuontal signlficanco. ^ aoeial condition that no student of conalruc- 

Oorlalii conditions that now picvail in tivo oducatlonnl policies can alTord lo neglect. 
Amorican education combine with certain Tho goiicral cxlriiision of tho laisscz-fmrc 
social ciiaca Lo make tho problem of school doetnno of school govoinmcnb may or may not 
diBciplinn umisunlly aciUo. The tondoiicy bo functionally related lo Lho phenomena just 
during tho past two deendea haa been strongly noted, this oxteusion has, liowovor, paiallclcd 
and persistently Lowaid lonioncy and latitudo nt cvoiy point the loosening lonclciiciDS la the 
ill those phaHca of school conduct that worn body politic, and this conooinitanco strongly 
formerly Lien ted rigorously. Thero has boon auggcslH SDiiiothing akin to cause and ofTcct, 
a pronounced roaction against tho repression — especially when ono 1011101111101.4 that both 
of iiulivifliial inipulHO, The "pin-drop” Lypo thn goarrnl decndonco of tho leapcct for law 
of order ia now thoroughly taboo in our better and order and tho parallel changes in sclioo) 
school a. Parallel with this development lina go vmn incut are veiy largely limited to this 
gone a radical icform 111 tho ndiniiiisti ation of rounlry Focister, it is Liius, has warned the 
liiinisliinuiUs and penal lica and an iiiciansiiigly Oerinaiifl against an aiialogoiis danger on tlio 
insisloiit doniand that the teacher sliall Hoeuro Continont, but, grave ns the Hitiialion may bo 
tho ends of good order by positive rather than in (lennnny and espcciully in Fruiico, iL is 
hy negative iiieasui eg, _ far froni iiidicaling ho floriouH ii crisis as impoiuls 

There nrn sevoial factors wliicli liavo lo-duy in Llio IJiiiLod StateH. 

cot) per ate d Lo iiroduer this reaction. Tlio The FuurMon of Order and DiscipUm in 

gonoral tendency in fcocloty at largo toward a Kducation. — As siiggcslod in n preceding hco- 

2H2 
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tionj every measure that school managemont worked particularly toward the realization of 
utilizes must bo judged with referencQ to two the firafc condition. They have attempted 
possible outcomes first, ita efficiency in to mako the life of tho school oorieapond much 
securing thoimmcdiatoly cleaned result, namely, moro closely to the lifo of society than was 
a favorable condition of the op oration of formerly the case, In the maiiij this move- 
other educative forces j and, secondly, ita niGiit haa beon productiva of good reaulta, 
inrtuoiicG as an cducativo forco m itself, leaving Qibhoiigli in many instances it has quite over- 
with the individual pupil specific hnbits, woik- shot the mnrkj for social lifo cun never give 
ing prill ciploa, ideals, or atUtudea that may bo the freo play to individual impulse and iiiitia- 
camed ovci into his later life and become an bivo that some educational reformers have 
impel tant factoi in dotei mining his conduct aasumed. Its very essence la n compromiae 
The menaiiiea that the school takes to promo to between individual desire and the common 
what WG tcim good order are of fundamental good. Tho reform movement has also iicg- 
aignificancG from both points of view It la lected a vory important change that 1ms taken 
through these specifically that tho inca.surc of place in social, and oapecially in induatrial, 
loprcsaion which is absolutely essoutial to lifo. Tho highly aomplicatcd oi gamzntion of 
effective school work is to bo attained, and it industry which olmractenzcs present-day civi- 
ja through those indirectly that Iho basic lization has in offocb bi ought social life into a 
lessons of self-control, n leapoch for the rights very close resemblance to school life Tho 
and foolinga of others, the proper attitude school virtues of obedience, Bilonce, piomptneas, 
towaid law and authority and toward work regularity, and unremitting industry asBUmo 
and cffoit may bo indelibly impressed a very real aignifieanco when thousands of 

The complication of the pioblcm by tho men are woiking together in a mammoth 

operation of the latter factor makoa effective factoi y, or upon a highly orgtinizod railroad 
discipline extremely difficult. It would bo a system, or in a specialized department of 
comp am lively aimple matter to organize tho governmental a or vice. The " common elc- 
school upon a militaiy basis; in tins way tho mentg" m tho school situation and the aibua- 
superficial and external conditions of order tions of real " life are increasing far more 
and decorum could bo adequately fulfilled, rapidly than the differences And this is 

but, as haa ao often been asserted, the more natuial, for both the aohool and modern 

important outcomes which should cmanato industry deal with individunla not aa such, 

fioin dlBciplinc as an cducativo force might but en masse. 

easily be missed In respect of the second condition, the idecil- 

Whnt mo tlio factors that miiafc be considered izntion of tho aohool virtues that will make for 
witli icferencc to these inoio important out- their transfer even when the situahiojia have 
comes ? Tho probloin here involves tho few aiiporficial roaomblaiicea, one enn say but 
tioublcspmc iicccBsity of insuring the transfer little Light is needed ns to the factors that 
of training from the school situation to the operate m the construction of offoctive ideals 
situations of " real life According to con- and attitudes. It la safe to aaamno, however, 
temporary theory^ this tranafci is piobablo that the desirable virtues must bo woven into 
uiidor two conditions: first, the presence of the very fabric of the achool life, if they are 
identical elements in the two situations; to bocomo cffcotivo idoala Tho ability to 
secondly, tho command by the individual of a make the necessary abstraefcions, — to raise 
method of procedure that has boen abstrao ted the virtues^ to the conceptual piano, — un- 
from tho matrix of details constituting tho doubtedly incroasea with ago One ennnob 
first situation and tranaforrod through a expect vory much from explicit moralizing m 
process of judgment to other situations, tho lower grades, but with tho older pupils 
the chances of sucli transfor being obviously an attempt should ceitainly be made to reveal 
favored by the posLtive emotional appeal which the absolute necessity of the types of conduct 
the method m question may mnkc to the that are demanded. To this end it is, of 
individual, ^ hence tho toriTL '' ideal" of pro- course, important that rocjmrementa should 
cedure. (Sec Foumal Discipline.) bo justified by thoir necessity to the general 

Applying this principle to tho problem at e/Rciency of sohool work At tho same time 
issue, it may be concluded timt school disci- it should not be an impossible task to teach 
pilnolwill be operated to inauie efficiency of adolescents the need for unyielding standards, 
conduct in la tor life (1) if tho achool lifo ia for living up to rules that arc noceasary in tho 
organized upon the plan that ohaiactcrizeB majority of social adjuatmeiUs, oven if thoir 
social life in general; and (2) if the virtues necessity is not apparent in this or that 
rcprcBCiitod by the diacipliiio of the school, particular instance. To permit exceptions 
— obedience to conalituLcd autliontjr, respect to occur in tho application of standards is to 
for the rights of othors, proinptiicaa, industry, open tho patha of least resistance, and tho 
and duty, — are iclonlizcd in tho minds of individual himself is usually the last pcison 
pupils an Cl become, in oasonce, prcjiidicca or who should dcoido whether a lapse is justified 
emotionalized standards of conduct, by tho common good 

IlGCGnt reforms in sohool organization havo A Recoffmlion of the A-wthorily oj the Teacher 
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the FijHi Cofudlion of Effective Sch'fol Govern- 
viful — This rGCoj^Jiitiou jh a fiiiU'Uoii of at 
Icnsl tiiri'O orcU i>f wluoh may apenUo 

iiulciK’iiiIoiilly of l\iv. olliGiri* («) Tlio pcM}<i)ii- 
Rlity of Lli(} tOHchor iH uljviously of iiiipui- 
taiiec. TJit* iiLLitiido of llu» tfuiclu'i lowaid Ins 
work nii([ his of rcHpoiimhility for 11 lo 

RovoHuiujiib of his pviiJilH aio Lho'jo oloiiiontfi 
111 the geiioially iiiiftiuily/iMl complex oollnl 
“ pcrfloniihty " lUaL aic ivt limit 

wlicii (liHciplioai'Y Iroulilefl Ijis-nmo Horioua. 
(Jivnii tills feeliiiR of iv.Hpoiisihihly foi nde- 
fpin-Lo lOhiiUs anil for Lhn Rood oi'doi Lhjil is 
holli a uomliLioji of miHi lesulU mid an 
dicut in Lhoin, and the Leaelier can .searecly 
esenpo an elTeelivo prison id in In rest in ami 
Rynipnihy with his yoiiiiR ehiURes. Wilhiml 
tins sruaiiHiiOrts of purpose mid Lhi.s iiiLeieHt and 
synijinlliy, the auLlioiily wldeh iiiw and pnldic 
HPiilimenb nmy doleRiilii Lo Llio teachin is 
q 111 to an likely to work evil as Lo work Rood, 
wiLlumt Llio nutliorily, howitvei, mid Llui 
recoRniLiua of tho luiLhouty by pariintH and 
children, Ihu responsdhhiy bccoitiiH awovd 
Without a meaning iinil tlio .sympathy and 
intis cfit aift shorn of lifilf I lieu jinwer. (ti ven 
both Lho rc(|nisiLo authority and the icquisiLo 
ayinpathy, iiitereHt, iiiitl feeling of UMpnn- 
sibiliLv, isueccss in diseipljiin (Uqw'idH, from the 
point of view of tho ten flier’s personality, 
ii]ji)ii {[) Hindnms paiienee, (' 2 ) conriiRO, 
(d) tact (cspeoially m doaliiiR with liyper- 
«oiisiLivo pupils and with paieiiH), ami ( 1 ) 
LhorouRliRoinR .scIf-eonLiol, To tliosn may be 
added, as explaiiuup; by Lheir lack tho raiLuro 
of many Leaoher.s, a good voice, a Rood i^ovein- 
iiiR " eyo,'’ and what may be (rather vaRiiely) 
Lcnned a firusu of order. U is nliYiuna that 
most of these faotoi's are aineiiahh* to (level- 
opniont tIuoiiRh tbo rliseiphiio of expiaience, 
and this probably explains why so many 
teachers who eilhei fail ui siiciiced but indif- 
fere fitly at the outset become thoroiifjhly 
expert in the eoiirso of time. 

(t) A B(‘cofid fncLor m Llio effective rccoRiii- 
tion of tlie teachm's aiillioiiby is involved in 
the tr/iilitions of tho school It is fnifTieienb 
iij say in this conncotion tliat a school wliirli has 
been started wkiiir or in which peiieial dis- 
ci dcr has been peimitted Lo prevail may ofTei 
almost iiHupcrablc di/TiciilLies to the Miceess 
of the you HR teacher. Tho principal of tho 
school i.s usually the rc.sponsiblc agent in a 
Bituatinn of this sorb 

(c) The third factor la leproscutcd by the 
at Li tilde of the comm unity toward the work 
and Rovornnieiit of the schonl. It ia a imieh 
Hiinpler task for tho Cicimaii Loachei lo secure 
from piihlic-school pupilH ii maximiiin of 
cfToit Llian it is foi the vVmeiican teacher. 
The attitude of tho pupils in morn iiiiifoi’mly 
favorable lo obedience, favuralile lii pwltlug 
forth elTort in Lho diieetioii that Lho teacher 
hurrcsL.h Whero this atbitiido is not taken 
for giaubcdi tho difliculty of tho tcaolioi^s 


task hecoineH iuiineasni ably nici eased It is, 
therefore, a fumlumental inmenile of sehooL 
manftRoin^'ut that lho Loaohov he Riven ^mlhiiDub 
|)0\ver to insure, otliei tliiiiRa heing favorable, 
an adequate attitude ujinn the puiL of tho 
pupils towaid Ills authority. In communities 
wheia public ojniium i.s unravaiablo to this 
altitmlo the po.sitioii of the Icachev uften 
lienoiucH intohu’jible 

Pcmif/ics ruid iicirffrrls — livevy system of 
Rover iiinenL whioli cITeu lively (‘Stub I mhos and 
maiiiUiii.H il.H mi tlioii by must piovide pennltiea 
foi tho.se individuals who fail to iecogm/.c this 
aiithoiiby PrisoiiH, lefoi iiiatorir.s, and tlic 
inachim'iy of erimmnl law aie essentud Lo 
blic proteolimi of tlie iiiajonty and Lho iniun- 
tenanui) of the eommnn Rund. VWery fnriii of 
eoopeialive soeiety fluiimiul.s tlie rrjiicssiori 
by tho individual uf inipuNes whicli,^^' natural'^ 
LIloiirIi they may li(‘, aro iiicoiiHisbciiL with 
.social welfare and soenil proRress. ficliool 
Rciveriimeiit i.i no exception to bhisiido. 

Ill Lh(‘ early d('velopin(‘iit of forniid educa- 
tion tho idnel penally employed was corporal 
piiiuslimeiit III one funii iii fiuothor. Within 
tlie past half eeiitury tlie rod of coirectioii has 
lieen usixl with decK’asiiiR fiequeiicy, and the 
neseiit Leiidenoy iii Anieneaii ediieaiion is to 
lainsh lb eiiLiiely It is Reiicially jigieed lliab 
blie niovomonb away fruin cmpiJial puniHli- 
nient ban been iieneficiid. ^Ylletiu‘r it iina 
swuiifi too far is si ill an open question. Tho 
rod IS blie symbol of a byim of school iiiaiiiiRa- 
iiieiib which waH cliaraeLeiizcd iiy a iigoroua 
iiisiHtQuec upou Hlaudaula uud hy Liu* belief 
tliat the iinmabiiM* eliihl could not he dejinulGd 
upon to jii(lR(‘ wisc'ly as Co bhe course that ho 
should piiisue In iither n oi ds, it leeoRtiis'.ed 
Lho pnneiple of nnnpulhuni in opposi'd Lo Llic 
priiieiple of individuid initiutive. Tim icrG' 
tioii wluoli luH s\v(‘pL iisulu bhe rod as the 
specific sviiihol of this dcjcbiiiie has tended lo 
cany with it the doetnno itself. And this, in 
the wiitei'a opinion, la whero the present 
djiTiculty and i)ie iin])eiidiiiR danger aio con- 
mi t rated (See PuNiHiiMEMT, Con roll A L.) 

Tlie reaction URaiiisb corporal nniiiflliiiieiih 
has beeu paralleled hy tin* dovclopiuenL of 
iiRoncu's which have, in houio mciisuie, ful- 
filled Llie function that the rod fiilhlled in Llm 
old-Limc schools. In some eoiiiinuiiilicH, clab- 
01 ate sysLciii.s of monitorial service have 
lieon dcvi'loped, aue,h £ioivico beiiiR legarded 
hy the j mi nil us n privdoge iiiul tlni.s Icjulmg 
ItHclC leaduy lo employiueul as a reward oitUev 
for (iid(‘ily helunior or for ineiiUirious eiTort* 
HotaiiiinR pupils after «ehool imiiiH and do- 
priviiiR tliein of lerisssrs me leiire.seiiLalive 
pmiiiUieH tliiouRli wliieli llie eiidw of Rood older 
and faithful work are atteinpteth Devices 
luiuimeralde liiive lieen HURgeHted lo give to lho 
leaohcr an eifccUvu wmtiol over the coiuluct 
of Llic children for which lie is icHpoiiHiblo. 
Hpeiiccr^a theory of “ iintnrAl puniahiucnls '' 
hna been repeatedly urged as a basis foi school 
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niMiagcmcnt m spifce of iLa faUncio? (C/ n the failuio bo locognizc this pnnciplo that many 
disfliiasion of fchia theory in Ool grove, Tha of the cliaciplinary incaBurcs undertaken by 
Teacher and tho School, New York, 1011, young tcnclicis work so disastrously They 
pp. 387 IT, and in tho wntcr'a Claasrooni attempt to punish the gioup for the shoiL 

manaocinenl. New York, 1907, pp. lOG IT,) comings of the individual, they scold and 

Tho doctrine of substituLion " hna been tlucuton the cntiic Glass hiatead of singling 
proposed to take tho place of the older doctuiic out bhe offciidcrB and treating them iiidi- 
□f " rcpreaaion,^* upon the theory that, if vidunlly. 

healthful channels foi the expenditure of the But individual ticatmcnt incana something 
cluld'a cxQcaa energy be pioviclcd in sufTicicut more than a general method of procedure 

number, tho iindcairnblo expressiona will not applied to ft single individual, It means 

be foibhooining, Fiiifilly, na a nnliirnl conge- flelecLing tlie typo of ticatincnt that will be 
quQiiGo of the cinphaaia upon self-acLiviiy and best n dap bed to the case in question Some 
individual iiiiLiativc, some schools have gone pupils will be effectively corrected by the 
to the ox tie mo of lai^'tscz-fmre and Imvc made simplest sort of lemindcr, others will need a 
ovory form of repression taboo, thejeby reduo- aharp rebuke, still others will be won by tlio 
iiig the school life to rv condition that, in a evidences of the tea chorda sympathy with and 
few cases, imiat be condemned os nothing short infccreat in them, some can be best turned 
of anarchy, (See Punishments and Rewards ) from a wrong course by enlisting the codpera- 
In general, it may be Said that in Amciicn tiou of the parents, a few there will still 
tho cmnloymciifc of pennllica in school manage- remain that must be forced into submission by 
menb has been restricted and diacouraged. tho mere picpondciancc of physicnl strength 
Detaining tho pupil after school hours niid It is rjibn.1 not to recognize these types and 
depiiving him of recoaaea are both gcncrjilly carefully to study each individual to deteimmc 
looked upon as bad practice. *' Scoldings the most effeotive method of dealing with him 
and rebukes arc also fiowiiod upon, nnd in the in each instnnco, 

mam the policy lieie is n wise one, Tho uso A second condition of effective discipline is 
of school tnakfl as penalties (tlio writing of the feeling upon the part of the beaohei that 
words or the working of anthmotioaL problems he is secure m his authoiity, that ilia position 
in lai'^o numbers simply ns a pumahment) will be supported by all of the power wliieli 
IS obviously poor pi'acfcico because it places the state can command, if this is needed to 
the pupil in tho wiong attitude toward school support him, It la in this consciousness of 
work, On tho positivo side, also, the grant- power that effective courage lies. To sur- 
ing of material prizes foi good order or for render to the whims of pupils, to let them have 
good woik is oonclomncd, For stimulating the the conaciousnesa of having conquered, la 
pupil to effort and for insuring his oidcrly fatal. It defents the two ends for which 
bcliftvior, thei'efoic, the tcachci must, accord- disciplinaiy measures exist, foi it means 
ing to oiincnt accepted standards, depend anarchy in the classioom and ib means a 
very largely upon his personal appeal and upon distoitcd perspective upon the part of the child 
tho general attitude of the commuinty toward toward the great pioblcm of living amicably 
tho work of tho school The latter factor, as and helpfully with hia fellows when rea- 
has been, pointed out, docs not operate so sonablc rules for the welfare of the mass can 
uniformly in his favor as could bo desired, and, be ovciTidden nb will by the immature pupil 
in general, it may bo concluded that he must in the schools, the seeds of that lawlessness 
depend primarily upon the personal element, which now forms so serious a sooial problem 
if he is to do Ins work conformably with in this country arc being acnttcred broadcast, 
accepted standards of nmiiagciTiGnt. This suggests a third condition, persistence 

It la obvious, however, that the standards, in the problem of diaciplmo until it hag been 
while representing ideal conditions, aro quite satiafoctorily solved. The icaclici' must come 
inconsistent with a satisfactory solution of tho to take toward the acrious cases of diaeiplinc 
situation which the average teacher confronta. the same attitude of studious jiaticnce that the 
The natural result is evnaion, moio or lees phyaiaian takes toward a serious ease of ill- 
unpremedi bated, perhaps almost unconscious, ness. Refractory pupils arc just ns inevitable 
blit none tho less disastrous A recognition aa refractory diacascH, and it is entirely within 
of the extent of this evasion, if the facts could the realm of possibility that our aohool system 
only be known, would doubtless awaken tlio will aoonei or Inter develop its staff of consult- 
public to tho utterly iinpractiORblc aituation ing experts to advise with classroom tenchers 
winch confronts tho teacher in those schools regarding the best methods of solving these 
that nro oxbrome in their insisbenco upon troublesome pi oblcms 

nonrcprcaaivo disciplinary mciiauTea, The relations between the school and the 

The first and moat importnnt precept for homo aro often important factors in disoi- 
bUo tcftoher to bear in mind in solving problems plinary management, In ayatems that have 
of diacipUno is to deal with individuals and narrowly limited the power of the classroom 
to vcGOgiiizo individual needs in every corrcc- teacher, an attempt has been made to hold the 
tivo measure that is applied, Ib is because of parent responsible for the misdemeanors of 
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olnldrcii, [intl to accuro a proper icsiirci for the 
ftubhonfcy of the fconclicr thiouRh tlic medium 
of parcutnl authoiity. (C’f. J. S. Taylor, 
Class Management, New York, 1008 , p. 70 ) 
WIuIg the GoopcraLioii of liauio luwl Hcliool 
Bhould be encourugeil here na clscwhcic, it ia 
questionable whofchci tlio tcaohci aliould flur- 
remler Llic principle implied in tlio phinsc 
in loco parentis . Tlio future efficiency of Ihn 
tcacliing profession may be at stake Iiore. 
RcapoiiaibiliLy without coiiimciia urate miLlior> 
iby la a word without a menniiig, iirid wliero 
ono'a MilhunLy becomes hcilRcd ubeut by 
iinpractioalilc lostiictions it soon coinos to 
be, in e/Tcot, a dead lei Lei' (Sco Family 
Education; PAnuNra and fi(;iiooL4 , Sciioouh 
AS A SOOIAI, CtlNTEn ) 

Wo have alrcfid}' lofcned to tho grave 
danger of evasion by the trnofier of impracti- 
cable rulings that limit his aiithoriby Another 
danger, porliapa cqiiaUv seiioua, should be 
noted It IS easy to follow the lines of least 
real stance in discipline, lo fail to note and 
coirccb lapses fiom rcnaonablc iccpiiicineiits 
because of the tedious procedure that one 
must take in oiilor to neb coiiBlstontly with 
unreasonable resbriebivo riilinga Tliuii young 
teachers aio likely to ponuiL such lapses to 
conbinuo mi til incipiciiL disorder and dia- 
respcct for authoiity have become chronio- 
It iB tluB conditioiuvhieh rciideia (|uito iiicrfcc- 
tivc cci'trviii docbrinca of school luunngciiicnl 
bhab appeal Lo tho layman cia Lhoroughly 
pi acticable 

When 00 many of the teachers in our pubho 
goliools are yotiii^ girls, thoniHcIveH jusL out of 
floJiool, With their native feminine ieiidciiciea 
toward lenienoy intensiricd by the long yonrs 
duiing which they Ihcmsclvcs have been pupils 
niid Btiidcnts, and conrinucd by the sriiLiincii- 
tal fitlibudo which the instrucUon given in 
tcAohers' iiiBti Lubes so often encourages, (ho 
ohaiieca arc thnb a good many cluhlren will 
bo '^spoiled'' (in the domeatic aemiQ^of thia 
term) Tlio danger to eocicty which tins 
condition involves is cleat ly apjiarenb, nml 
Against tbia clangDT a dootimo of school 
managemenb that is to be efTcctivo innst 
scilujouHly guard, even if it bcciub to overem- 
phasize Gcrtain factors that wcio cliaractor- 
islio of the oldei type of school govcrnincnt. 

Pujiii iSeir-pouEnijncnt, — Numcroua at- 
tempt b have been made to solve some of tho 
fcroublcBomc piolilemfl of school discipline by 
developing self-governing oi'gnnlzatioiifl among 
the pupils Tlicse experiments have been 
fluggcsLcil by tlie cxcellenb rcsnlla which have 
followed fiom delcgnting a mpAHiirahlc clogrco 
of iiuLiaLivu and responsibility for Hcaonl 
government/ Lo tho oltbr pupila m the English 
secondary (boarding) aoliools. and also by Lho 
uiiqucaLioncd Biiocess of ** Hclf-govcrning " 
instiUitioiis for waifs, of which tho George 
Junior llcpublio at Frcevillo, N.Y, (5.1^.), la 
the moat Gonapicuoua example. The cxpori- 


meiitB in iniblio rleiiicidary and second cry 
Bi'liDuls m the UiiiLed iStales have not been 
allogctiirr snccossful, although moat of Lheso 
ovporimoiUs have star ted out encourngingly. 
la any ciise, it lh clear that the oi'giuuzation of 
ft srlLgovci iiiiiR ftoniiminity ninong the lUipilH, 
while it may lean It in Lhe elToclivo accpiisiLion 
of some impoitftiib civic lessons, will not 
relieve the teacher of his icspousibility for 
eiiRnriiig the welfare of the muss. It is prob- 
able that such iniieliimux once set in inoLion 
and tlicn iieglecLed by Lhoso in reaiioiiaiblc 
luilUoiiLy, would Lnul in relleot the evil 
pilules of iidiilt HelLgnveriiineub imieh more 
fftiLhfuHy tlian the good plinsea. (HoePuKi-ECTj 
Mi:lp-cioveiinmknt,) W. C. D 

UaferoncoH, — 

nAUi.F 1 i W C, Claairooin Manngrmcnt, (New York, 
urn? ) 

IlALmvi.v, J. vlrl of School iMannOfriiciit (Nnv York, 
IHS 70 

CijaNCH'LOTI. E Claes 'rtnchino and Mannne- 

ijic/U York, 1010 ) 

roMiuovfc, (1 P Tha 7'iarficr and tha School, 
(Nr^N York, lUll) 

C(JiA.A.n. n., jiud C'licjOK, C, W A’cAnol J/nriflpcjJicJil 
nral Mtlliode 0 / Juot ruction (Ldiulun, 1002 ) 
Dottoh, W 'J\ Si hoot Mnungtnunt (New York, 
lUOl ) 

FfiKimrMi, y W. Juocndlvhrc (Ili’rliii, IIM I ) 
l4\uuoN, il Schnoi (lliHKiu, IKHIJ 

llooiK, U N Jkuiiumj/ 11 ^ /I’ffticrtfturl (New York, 

nm ) 

Herlf\,L iVciu .Sf/iooU/fiyiodmicrii <N«w York, 

ion:n 

HofiAiii). J /*ii/Wic Ae/jonl (Nnw York, 

iom» ) ^ 

Stuwkii, (i D The 'ftacbmo Vrnccae (Now York, 
llMl ) 

TvvroJi, J 8 C/asis jirniai(?ciiir/i/ (Now York, 1003.) 
To\tl'M^H, A, CfiUoHoidiy 0 / Sdionl hfnndtfcmvtil, 
(lloHlon, ISim ) 

WjijtU, E School Manapetntni. (New Y’ork, IBOG ) 


SCHOOL MUSEUMS. — .See Muhkums. 

SCHOOL ORDEES — A term sometimcB 
used for wrilton 01 jiniiLcd inaLructioiis flcnb 
out Ui UiftchcLS, hut uiueh more gcumuUy used 
Lo mean w'lirrantH, or clrafts, 01 ciiccks, drawn 
on the Hchool fumls by dislrict ^ boards of 
li usleea (9 V.) , botmls of fiehool dlreetorSj or 
tho ovccutive o/Tieers of boauls of educalion, 
in payment of Hiipplics or inaLorial fiirnislicd, 
or for labor per formed for Lho school district 
drawing Ilia same When Hehool funds arc 
Imudlcd by the fi<il\ool hoards locally, the 
ordcis arc eh awn on the troftBiiror of the dis- 
Irict, when all scliool distiict funds aic 
relaiiied hy live county Ircasurei', as is Lho case 
ill many Wcslein states, lhe ordeis rue drawn 
on the eoiiiiLy Iroasiirer TJiny are used and 
pnsicil, hy oiulorsomcnt, in Liia samo way as 
bmilc checks. B P. C. 

SCHOOL ORGAKIZATIO N AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION — This topic haa hcoii treated 
ill a large iiumbor of dotailed ai tides, to which 
tho render is lioro icforrocL Tho Lopio is 
vciy coinpi'chcnaivo, and may bo subdivided 
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into statc^ county, city, and district oiganiza-- 
tion and adinmialration, 

For articles on state school organization 
and administration the reader is reforied to 
the following National Government and 
Education and ConstitutionaIj Pilovi- 
aiONS Relating to Education deal with tho 
lolation of national to state school oiganiza- 
tion and administration. Appoiitionment op 
School Funds, School Funds; School 
Fund Commiabioniuisj and Taxation for 
Education deal with the financial aspeet of 
stale 01 g animation and administration. At- 
tendance, CoMPULaoRY; CENaua, School; 
Child Lador; Childhood, Leoiblation for 
THE Conservation and Protection of, 
niid Paiients and Schools deal with the caro 
find protection of the child on tho pait of tho 
state. State AND Community; State School 
Administration; School Laws and Deci- 
sions , and Pupils' Rig tits, Duties, and 
Odmqationb deal with tlio state in ita rela- 
tion to localities and individiinls. Pahochial 
School System; Phivatb Schools; and 
State vs Private Education deal with tho 
relation of the state to cxtia-stato educational 
endeavor. School Boards ; State Boards 
OF Education, School Systems; Supeuin- 

TBNDENTS OF SciIOOl-S, Riul SuPKRVIflOIlB 
AND Inspectors deal with tho forms of 
organization for state school ad minis trabion. 
CouufcEa OF Study; Supplies, School, Text- 
hooks; and Supplemental Books deal with 
state and local legislation on these topics. 
CeRTIFI CATION OF Te AC HERB; EXAMINERS, 
Boards of; Readinu Circles; Teach bus, 
TENuniu of; and Teachers in Service, 
Examination and Training of deal with 
the relations of Iho state to tho leaching forco. 
Tho nr tide a on the hisloiy and pvoseiU school 
systemn of the di/Tcrcnt Ainciican states, 
Alabama, California, New Jersey, etc 
{q V.), give in detail tliQ form of school 
organization and administration for each 
state 

For articles dealing with tho county organ- 
ization and administration, the rcadci is 
referred to Certification op Teachers; 
Conventions, School Board, County 
Boards of Education; County System of 
Administration, Hiaii Schools, County; 
Institutes, TEACiiEnB'; Normal Schools; 
Rural School Supehyision, and Superin- 
tendents OF Schools. 

Por artidca dealing with city school organi- 
zaliou and ndminiatration, the leader ia 
referred to Budget, School; Buhinesb ^Ian- 
AGEMENT AND MANAGER, ClTY SciIOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION; City Schooi,b, Local Boards; 
CouiisEB OF Study, Grading and Promotion; 
State and Community; Superintendents 
OP Sciioolh; SuPERViaona and iNSPECTona; 
Special TEAciiEnH; TBAcnBna, Tenure op; 
TeacubrBj Training op. 

For articles dealing with diabriot or rural 


Bohool organization and administration, tho 
reader ia referred to Consolidation of 
Schools, Conventions, School Board, 
County System op Adi^iinistration; 
CounsEa of Study; District System; Dis- 
trict Meeting; District Bo Anna op 
Trubtebb, Pupils' Biqiitb, Duties, and 
Odugations, Rural SciiooLa, RunAL 
School Problem, Rural School Super- 
vision; Superintendent op Schools; and 
Townbuip System. E. P. c. 

For acliool admimatiation m all other ceun- 
tiica, ECO the articles on. tho respective conntriea. 

SCHOOL OUTINGS AND EXCURSIONS. 

— See ExcunsioNa, School. 

SCHOOL PAPER. — See Newspaphr, 
School 

SCHOOL PERIODS. — See SsssiONa, 

Length of; also Holidays. 

SCHOOL PHYSICUN.— See Medical 
Inspection 

SCHOOL PLANT, WIDER USE OF THE 

— Sec School a& a Social Centeii. 

SCHOOL PLAYS. — See Drama and Edu- 
cation. 

SCHOOL POPULATION — See Census; 
School Age 

SCHOOL, PRIMARY — See Primary 
Grade 5. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM. — Sco School 
Management, 

SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. — Sco Pun- 
ishments, PuNISUlklENTa AND RBWAnDB. 

SCHOOL RECORDS. — See Records 
AND Repoiitb. 

SCHOOL REPORTS — See Records and 
Reports 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. — See Sav- 
ings Banks, School 

SCHOOL SCHEDULE. — See School 
Management 

SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 
— See Teaching Orderb or the Catiiolio 
Church, 

SCHOOL SITES. — Sea Architeotuhe, 
School 

SCHOOL SOCIETIES. — See Abbooia- 
TioNB, Educational. 
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SCHOOL STATE. — Soo Si:hT-no VEHN- 
MK.VT IN ScHOOLaj Scjiooi. Managkrient. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. ^ Sco StatiStigh, 
LO\IOATinNAL 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE. — Sco 

SlfPEllVlHlON. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISION. — Sco Hupeh- 

VISION OE lNf>TllUC'l’U)N 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. — Sco Supi-likn, 
School. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT, — Sra Fekn, School; 
Fhbe ScuouLs; Rate IUi.l; School Punhh; 
niui Taxa'iion kou I'ibu cation Alao hi-o Oio 
HcctJon on 5c/jooZ under tlir nrlicio on 

ouch of the Ainoricnn win to bcliool HynUmiH 
(AlauaMaj Calu'Oiinia, etc ), nnj mch for- 
eign Btftte or iiiiLioii (Fiiance, Ueumany, etc ), 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS, TYPES OF. — The 
flchool Hystema of Iho woild umy ho rlnsHcd 
na imlional, alntc, county, or local, acforduic 
to Iho pliin of organimlion and Iho degree of 
control hy the cnUrol RulhoriLy, 

Among the dilToront ao-culled iialioniil Hrhool 
Hydlonia, Home are leal luitioiud H^'nlemh and 
oUicia aje nalioiml ojily in Hpirit The arliool 
HysLeina of Fiance and Italy {fjq.u), for ex- 
a\nple, me iciU imtioual bcKoiil byatems, the 
])0\vci of control oxeicised by the cent rid 
iiullioriliea al Pana and Koine being very large 
Tliu school Hi'HlciuH of Auatndla (r/u) or 
(Sri'iiuiny (7 p.)» Llioogh alnio.at e([iially coii- 
tiftli/.pd lu Ike diffeienl 4 lute h, im? not luiiiOLuil 
Hcliool HyatcniH at all, but a Heries of blfibly 
centralized Blato hcbool wyntcniH 'J’he hcImioI 
flyslcm o( PruHaia diffoia Hnnictvbal from that 
of llavarin, Saxony, or ttmnlwrg, an do 
also I lie Rclionl KyRtcuna of VLcLoua, Qucour- 
land, or No^v South WiUOi'i, funn one nnoLlior, 
Ihuugli natuially tbcio am many nalionnl Riini- 
laritiCH. Each atate in left free Lo carry out Uh 
flchool By .H tom na it deumH iieal, Lliougli wiLliin 
oftcli state a largo dcRrco of cniilial conliol la 
excrciHcd. In Canada {q v) and the United 
Statu.'i {q y.) the achool nyatoina arc nlan ro- 
gaulcd as Btafco school syaLeinB, being iiiitional 
only in ajiirib, buL in each of these eountiics 
Iho degree of slatn ceiibiidizalion and eonti'ol 
iH much leas than in such Htate.a as Piinsiaor 
Now South Wales X groalei deg ire of con- 
IrnUzaiiDn oHlbis wiLhln iho dirferenl ('nnadinn 
atatca than ia (he eaao in inoaL of Iho Anieiiean 
Hlatea. (Sno Canada, ICim/catiijn in, niul 
Uniteii Statu b, Education in, for a moio 
(loUilod HtaLeiucnL of Lhn HynteiiiH of school or- 
gaiU'AUtion lov the two eoinAnen) 

llolow the national aic the Hlato achool uya- 
trniB, which vaiy greatly in the degree of cen- 
tral i^-a Lion and control. Tho Piimian, the New 
SuUlI’i Walca, Llio Nevada, and tho New York 


Stato Hcliool ayatom (ij.u.) are examples of highly 
ccnlinhzcd Htato scliool Hj'.HtemH, the ala to 
niiiuHlor or roininisslnncr or auperintemletit 
for rdueatioii possosHing largo and aulhojitaLiva 
poweiH The Ktate yeliool HynLeiub of Ontario, 
Alary land, and Indiiina (f^q.v ) repre.Hent echool 
HyNtciiiB leas centralized Limn llioxo jiihL nnincil, 
and in the, so (ho atiiUi and Urn locality divide 
the authority and tho reHponHibilily m dif- 
feriiig dcgieen, The Htate acliool hv ft toms of 
Switzeiliiiid {qtf.) and Oicgon on the 

otbei bivnd, aie tint kiosely oi'gnmzetl canlonnl 
or comity aehool HyHleiim, the ennloii or Dio 
coiinly being the real unit of eiUicalioiial or- 
gan izii turn and Hupporl, whilci tlio hLiiLc over- 
flight aiirl CfJidiol in weak Tho Hi ale bchool 
flyaUimH of Ohio, AIi.Hmnn, aiidAikanaiis (r^fj.a,), 
represent a bIiU lurLhev subdiviHimi oi aulhor- 
ily, tho Hchnol HyateiiiH in Iheao HtatoB being 
btale achool ay.slrma only m luiiiie, while in effect 
they aio a ones of a mall loeal srhool Hysloina. 
— lowiiahip in Ohio, and dialricl in ^ligsoiiri 
mul Arkanhai, — loo'ioly knit Logeiher under 
either conn Ly 01 alaUi authority. E P C. 

Ill addition lo LIui apeeial articles on the 
difleient alato and nalionnl neliool flyfiteina, 
see id NO the following. DiHTnicr System; 
Town SVfiTE^r, County S^htkm ov School 
Administm ATWJN, Statk Sciiooi* Adminih- 
tiivtion; State Mduoational Oiuianization: 
Nation \L (Iovkunment and IIducation; and 
United Statkh, Education in. For Llio city 
as n uuit of hi* W ool orguni'/.iitiou ami adnm\i&- 
Lrntion, ace City Sgkool Ad.minihtkation. 

SCHOOL TERMS —Sco ShBaioNS, 

Lenotii of; alHo (IomdaYB 

SCHOOL TRUSTEE. — Sco District 

IIOAIIDH OF TiuISTWEH. 

SCHOOL UNIONS. — IJy Lhia tenn ia meant 
LKg joimug of iwci or luoro hcUooI uuita, such cm 
dhlricLs, lowntiliipH, lowiia, oto , forBonie cduca- 
lional iHirpobo, flurdi aa iiui mainLonanco of a 
union Hchool, or a higli aeluiol, or the employ- 
ment of a aiipcrihteiulent of achoDla. Such 
iiuioua are permitted tu niaat utatea. The 
union Hcliool idea jh an old 0110, its uso being 
to enable the union of diaLricta to provide 
Avhab tho dialiiclB individually couid not 
provide, Thn uuiim fren flcliooi of Now York, 
firflt CBtablinhed in 18511, wnH of tliia typo. 
Thirt Inw piovidcd liiat any union of two or 
mom diHlricta might be orgnnized for the 

f mipoKo of lu’oviding fmo achoolB and tho 
evying of Inxeri for Iho wamo Its use to-dajir 
iH f()r the HR me gnneral pur pone. Tiio Cah- 
foi'iiia law, permitting two or moro din trie la 
to unilfl 1(1 iimiiUaiii a union oloinonlarv 
KTttdeiV .school or a union high achool, each 
(liBliicl conliilniUng Lo Urn coat of main Le- 
na 11 cc in propiirlion to ila aHsn.sHRd valuation, 
and ciieh having lepreaontation on the union 
achool board of truatcca; tho Ohio law, per- 
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niitliiig two or more townahips to unite in the 
nminlonnnco of n union townnhip Ingli school, 
and the Mftssachuhctta law, poimittiiig two or 
more towns to unite in the employment of a 
union sunerintendent of schools, oio examples 
of auch laws, The county high school laws 
common in tho western states virtually pro- 
viclo for tho oignm nation of a union of all tho 
olcmentaiy school districtn of tho county to 
inmiitnin a county or union high school dia- 
tiict Again, two or moio school districts, 
GfcJicrw/se iiKlopciiclont, may iinito in tho mam- 
toiianco of a parental school, or m tho cmploy- 
inoiit of an attonclniico ofTicex, Joint unions 
moan that tho districta uniting nro undor tho 
jiiiisdiction of more than ono county school 
olTicer oi board A high school, foi example, 
might be formed by the union of three school 
cliBtncta, each in a dilTcrent county, and tho 
flcliool thus formed would bo under the joint 
control, so fni nq formation, cciiaua, finance, 
and yearly reports, at least, woro concerned, 
of tlirco diflcieiit county flupoiiiitoudcnts of 
Bchoula, or ihico clifTcrcnt county boards of 
education In most states it i8 oustomarv to 
givG tho immodiato siiporvisiDn of the school 
to tlio school o/ficer in whoso eoiriUy the 
school IB located E P C. 

See also Joint Distiuctb, CoNaoLiDATioN 

OF SCHOOLB, 

SCHOOL UTENSILS —See Disinfection 

SCHO OL VISITATION. — See Supbuvi- 
eioN, Visitation. 

SCHOOL VISITING, — See TEACiiEns, 
Thai NINO ov. 

SCHOOL YEAR. — See Sebbionb, Length 
Of, also Holidays. 

SCHOOLING AND AGE CERTIFICATES. 
— See Leaving Ceutificateb 

SCHOOLMASTER. — See Mabteii, 

SCHOOLROOM. — See School Manage- 
ment, Auciiitectuhe, School 

SCHOOLROOM MANAGEMENT — Sco 
School Management 

SCHOOLROOM TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY. — See Heating, Ventilation. 

SCHOOLSj COST OF. — See Cost of 
Education. 

SCHOOLS INQUIRY COMMISSION.— 
See Pauli AMENTAUY Education Commissions; 
Engl.vnd, Education in. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR (1788- 
1800). — The German philosopher, was born 


in Danzig, Fob 22, 1789, and died in Frank- 
fort, Sept 28, 18G0, At Gottingen he licgnn 
a diligent atiidy of Plato the divine and the 
inarvelloiiH Kant," both of whom gave fihapo 
to Ills philosophy. Ho also came under the 
influence of G. E >Schiilze, Fichte, Schlcicr- 
mnohci, mid Wolf, the clflasicist, and later 
of F. Mayer, the orientalist. Sehopenlmucr's 
caiccr wna uneventful, marked only 1^ In a 
failure as a university lecturer at Berlin 
(1820) He devoted himself to the tasks of 
an tho raid p m expounding hia metaphysioa! and 
ethical prmci])lca, and was destined to a long, 
impatient wailing foi belated renown aa a 
philosopher. Bearing the hci editary seeds of 
a mcntnl malady and auffering from the strong 
temperamental differences of hia parciita, he 
exhibited a conspicuous personality, distorted 
by unaaliaficd yearnings and a special capacity 
for sensing pam. His pessimism ia an instance 
of the oloae comic oti on that exists between the 
individual experiences of a thinker and liis 
philoaophy. 

In his chief work, The Wot Id as Will and 
Idea (ISIS, Engl tr 1883), Schopenhauer 
presents what he claims to be the true nacl final 
davelopmenfc of the critical philosophy of 
Kant. IIq articulates epistemology, incln- 
phyaica, art, and ethics into a hundred-gated 
Byatem The woild of experience is only 
" my idea." Science, being only an expression 
of intellect, Icnda us astray from phiioaophical 
truth. The reality behind appcarniiccs and 
ideas IB blind, unconfacioua, univorsal Will, — 
the feelings and desires in all forms of cxiat^jncc 
ever struggling to Hclf-asscrhion and never 
being satisfied This thing-in-iLsclf ib identi- 
cal in natiiie and humnnity^ ui body and will 
Afl a metaphysical power it objcetifica itHclf 
in inorganic and organic nature, leaching ita 
apex in the human brain, wlicic it cornea to 
intcllcctunl and moral consciouancaj. In its 
struggle for existence, will induces inevitable 
and neccBsary suffering, from which there are 
only two modes of leleaac. Miin may find 
unity with ail things through the forma of art, 
where the observer tranacenda all individuality 
and beholda the Idena d.*! tho eternal forms of 
Will. The aim of morality la to lead man to 
deny the will-to-livc, and thua escape pain as 
the price of Gxisleiice, until Uic unconacioua- 
ncaa of absolute negation ia i cached, Hia 
other impoitnnt writings, TViR ia Nature 
(I83B) and Parerga and Paralipomna (1661), 
arc colie cLiona of obscivations on Ids main thesis 
of the primacy of Will, or applications of hia 
pc^siiniBin to the affairs of human life Hia 
philosophy attracted no attention until toward 
1850 

Education preaciitcd afield in which Schopen- 
hauei had a lively intcicat Without ays- 
tcinnLiziiig hia concluaiona, he acattcra liia 
□baervabiona on training children and youth 
and makes application of his philosophical 
principles iii Ins main work and in a number 
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of essays, Hueli ns J^ducalwti (in Shidics in 
Pessi 1111 sill), T/uufcnifl far Onc&df, Tf\^. 
of Latin, Men of Learning, Aulhorship and 
SigJo (in The Ari of Lilci aiure), ail Lrannlalcd 
by T. D, Sauuclctfl, 

Scliopcnliaucr's incUphysica of will nnd 
otliicnl pcflsimiBjn preclude llio puBsilnlity of 
ctlucation in any real nenao of the word. 
Chnrnctcr ifl born with a pnraon, niitl is Lliorc- 
foro uanUcraWe. WilU vl\e uncbftUftcnldeiVfHii 
of the oliarncleiiBUcH of will, oduenLioo raiinot 
Lope lo IcflHcn aufTering, much less bring in 
hanpiucBB Tlictc m no evidence of vvorioi-h 
in liialoryp and iLc bulk of inniikiiid is jygardnl 
ns iiidilTerQrtl and fho playLliing of jiniX'iHOiiril 
forces. To aucli viewa Lhere can be mi juHli- 
fiofition of odiicalioii, poHilive belief in whioh 
la direotly based on a keen inlereufc in Llic in- 
Lrinaic worth of humanity and on n recogiiilion 
of its capacity for development IIiu ideals 
of art, BDn-negaliuu, and philosDpby provide 
no room for the aim of educafion conceived by 
thoso who take an elhiciil vj(3W of the proress, 
or who vcfiaid miiul as vcsvilling from euuviviivc 
forces. 

On the ollici hand, Scliopciiluiiier^H \je\v of 
eduactioa ig cougisleiit wiCU liw pluloKupUy. 
i^inco education touches only the iiilclleeiiml. 
and nol the voldional, fuiiclionH, il \h lestnclea 
to nhcnoiueual expo ii mice. ItH limila are 
fixed by inliorilanoi) in both intelleet and will 
It ia possible in DhiUlhoud, becanse then llm 
cerebral and norvoua Nyttteju prepcnideiiiLe, 
and conscijuenbly iiiielleot \h more in evidence, 
wiU bemg licUl in cUecU wnUl pulievly. “ 'thw 
mentai powers develop nnieh earlier than tlm 
needs they are destined to serve/' and nniHi*- 
iieuLly " child vci\ ro BCMHiblc, reftKtiiuiliL‘ 
cBiroUH of iiiforiimtloii and teaeliable, ami 
arc more disposed and fit Led for nil llicondieal 
OGCunutlona than giowii-up peupln (Wmid 
as Will and Idea, cli 31). The end of educa- 
tion IS “ to acquire a knowledge nf the world '* 
This was the kind of cduealiou given him by 
his faLlicr, aiul it is in oRreement with Ins 
inline live proceilnrc in plnlosopbiiunR. The 
chief queslion in education nccoidingly bc- 
comcfl that of the mothod of teaching winch 
ah nil pviiducfi adequate knowledge, and La 
adopts for guidance a principal coimliision in 
his epistemology (Jiiid., hk 1, §§ 8, 0). Con- 
ceptK ahvaya picsuppoao tluiiga, and aiise by 
abstraction out of intui Lions or percoplions, 
which come first in the order of Li mo. This is 
the chArncter of naLiiral education, as shown by 
the fact that experience tcaclica diicciLly 
Arliricinl cducalion, which allow s the iniiul to 
become filled with conrepLs gatlieicd from rend- 
ing 0 ] llnoiigh improper Leneliing before thei e la 
any acqviaiiiUvucu with Um appvopriato pm I, 
of the sonse-woild, loads to oiror in Irnowlcdgc 
and action and produers distorted and |)ei- 
verse beings . In LIuih dGiuauiUnp lUc uso of 
the methods of truth in education, ho is In 
general agreement with llio pedagogy of Locko, 


Ronfiseiui, and others. Ilj> to tluj sixteenth 
year of age, pereeptuin and nvcmnry arc the 
cognitive fiinotioiiH to lie exereiHcd, The 
youth is lo bo perslHlonlly engaged in collecting 
facts in the fielila of inAthemaUcSj lau^uago 
nnliirnl bciciice, and liiHloiy. The ciirrciifc 
praolicc’s m education, which import "fin- 
ished " thoughts into the cliild's mind, ho 
severely etmdemns liecaiiHo they arc a iierma- 
iimiL aoutec of prejudice and error. (3ii Dub 
ground is eombMiiiipd also the early teaching 
of philosophy, religion, and geneud views of 
every kind The uurenl fanUihieh of most 
novels niJike the reiuling of Limin by children 
bad Seleeteil blograpliios oiTer inucli better 
material fur Iciictmigv The lugienl subjects 
liavu little eilucalive vnluc. (leoineliy should 
bo taiigbt by iminediiite pereojilmn, and not 
by Llio rcaHoiiing Euehd inlroducrd. By 
hiH high regard for the clnHsieal HteraLuro of 
Cireeoe and Home ns the jicht expresHioiis of 
luinianiLy, and his eontonipt fni (uitrioLism in 
iialioiml JetteiH and hcience, iScliopeiihaiier 
bee lime a ucn-hviiiunuHt Aequaintmicc with 
many laiigungeH, Latin being the cliinf, is a 
direct iiieiinH of ineiitnl eulturo Ihs couvic- 
lum ns to the positive yidue of the claasica 
was an strong us tu lead iiiin to prcjiihosy tJiat, 
Hliould they cease to be liiiiglit (as waa Llicii 
tlu'eatemug), “ the age of h atb aria iii will iGLurii, 
in spitu of laihviLvs, lelegnipliH, and lialloons, 

Tim direct upp^leiDum of peH.sniiiHm fippcnra 
in hia diMiial <if so-culled inurul ediiealion 
l^ireel w'ill training i.s iinjiosiiilile, fni ciinrnctcr 
m fixed. iV'tiou uuvy be utteeleiV nxibreolW 
l)y changing or improving nndives lliiougli 
the chaiuielH of organized or widened knowl- 
edge. The hope of advancing a pupil's 
inoraliLy by teaching liiin tluit tlic maxims of 
ijgliL and viilue am usually followed, is false. 
When he Inter c Use o vein the decepUtiii, lua 
own iiiornliLy will mifftT. Instead it is belter 
to teach Die eliild: *' lluiiianily is bud, bub 
you should ho belLer." Schnpeiihauor also 
ilisti listed the appurout evidences of education 
in Hociely. Tbn many different kintla of 
Bcliools Cl cate the imtneHSioii that the raco is 
voiy inueli concerned about insighl and truth, 
He lielicved, bowover, that Iho great major ity 
tough I and learned " only Lu earn money " He 
was venomoufi toward Ihc iiniveisity faculties, 
and I'Hpeeially biwai'il theiv attciuptfi to Lccicli 
philoflo])liy Ills failure to succeed as a 
prmit-fheent at Derliii he jiltribuled to Uio 
liiLilii^ueji of luH iMlleciRues The prize essay 
oil his syslein of philosophy, accepted by the 
ITnivcisiLy of Leipzig in IHbfi, let Ins fury iooso 
again. " lie wlio holds n pjofessorsliip may 
he said Lu receive IiIh food in tlic stidl; and 
Lhiw is Iho best way witli rvummvnt ammala 

15. l'\ D. 

Hetoroncoi l — 

AiiNOiiP. O. Schopenhaufr n AnaicfUari 

ipji ZuaamrncHliang mit sctficr Phuoaopme. 
yOiiBulza, lUOQ.) 
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JoflBPir, M, Die psi/chotogiseho Grnndansehauutio 
Schctpe.iih(iueT3 (Berlin. mOH) 

JuNQ, A. Die jUidagoOKschB licdeutung der Schopai- 
haucr'achen ITiitcMa/c/irc, (Berlin, 1890.) 
ScirarENnAO'En, A SiSnimtltche Werhe. Ed. by Frau- 
cnsLlldt, 0 vqIh. CLcIpzlg, 1S73-1B74.) 

ITorlfl as iriW and Idea Trana by 11 D. Haldano 
and J Komp, 3 volfl. (London, 1083.) 

Seiccliofis from Parerffa and Paralipomenat trans*. 
by T. B Saunders, Tho Tl'iadom of Lije (Lon- 
don, 1600) i The Ah of Dileralure (1801); iS/udica 
in /‘cflBimiism. (1001), On Human iVa^urc (1697), 
Counsch and Mazinis (IS 07) 

Volhblt, J. Ar/^*ur 5c)iopcn/iaucr ' ncinfl -PeraifR- 
bcAlci7, seine Lehrc. aem Olaubo, 3d cil. (Btutl- 
garl. JG07.) 

IVALLricis, W. Lifa of fichopenfiauer (liondon, ISOO ) 
Contalna bibllogranhy fO pp ) by J. P. Andoraon. 
ZrMUBnbf, II. A. tSc/iopcn/iaiicr hia Life and hia 
Ph\io6aj)hy^ (London, 1670 ) 

SCHULZE, JOHANNES (1786-1809).— 
Ono of tho foundcry of tho prcaont eyalem oi 
J)3ghor 0 flu cation in Prussia, was born at Brueh 
a to^vn in Mccklonburg, studied theology and 
philology nt Tlallo^ where lie came under tho 
influence of Schlciermuchcr {g y.) and P. A 
Wolf (g.y), then at Leipzig, wheiehc at beaded 
bho Icctiirca of the great claasicisb Gobtfiicd 
Hermann. In 1808 he waa appointed pro- 
fessor of the gymnuHiuin at Weimar, and in 
1812, profcaaoi' of tho gymnasiurn nt Ilanau. 
In 1815 he entered the Prussian service as 
Bciiool aupcrintcndciit (Schulrat) in Koblenz 
In 1818 he was called to Berlin by AUenabcin 
(g u.) as councilor iii the newly founded 
mmisbry of education In this position for 
forby years he greatly nlTeobed tho develop- 
mcnb of the Prussian higher schools and 
iiiiivGisiCies. 

Ilia moab important work was with regard 
bo tlio couTSO 01 study in the gymnnamm and 
bJic preparation of its lenohois. He retired 
in 1658. Uo published a collection of hia 
School Addresses (Schulrcdcn, Leipzig, 1810- 
J830j 2 voJb.), an oditJon (together with H, 
Meyer) of Winckelmana'B History of Ancient 
Aft (Drasdon, 1809-1816, 4 voIb ). nnd of 
Hegel's Phenomenology of the Mina (Berlin, 
1841) F. M. 

Hefcrences! — 

Paulnbn, F Cfeschtchlo dca ffdehrtcn Unternohla, Vol. 
11,310 (Leipzig. 1S9Q) 

YAnnENTnArr, G Johannes Schulze und das hOhere 
jirensfiWcAe UnierrichtsaifiBEfi in aeiTicr Zeit (Loip^ 
zig, 1069 ) 

SCHUPP, JOHANN BALTHASAR 
(SCHUPPIUS) d010-16Sl). — A German 
preacher and satirist He was born in Giessen, 
and, until the age of nineteen, studied philos- 
ophy and theology at tho Univcisity of Mar- 
burg. In accordance with tho ouatom of tho 
times, he thon set out on a journey on foot 
through the greater parb of Germany, tho Baltic 
proyincca, Denmark, and Poland, unclei going 
various adventuves in tlioaa troubled times of 
the Thirty Years' War, studying ovorywhcie 
the life of the people, and stopping at various 
univoislties to cnlaigo hia knowledge of the- 


ology* In 1632 ho began to ieebure in Mar- 
burg, but interrupted this work to undertake 
n journey to Holland, whore he studied ab the 
Univeraitv of Loydcii. In 1035 he waa 
appointed professor of history at Marburg 
and tnught there until 1646, when ho acoepted 
fl poaifcion as court preacher to tJio Count 
Johann of Hcaaon-Rhcinstcm at Dranbach 
In 1649 he was called to Hamburg as pastor 
of Sb Jaoob'a ohurdi, and died there at the 
age of fifty-one ycara. 

Bchupp belongs bo the best German prose 
writers of ins lime In his many pampiiiets 
nnd acunons ho vigorously attacked bho loiblea 
and vices of hia contempoianea, He advo- 
cated n reform of the schools, insisting on fchc 
study of the mother tongue and on the restric- 
tion of bho time given to Latin. He also 
demanded n better financial abatua of teachers, 
and declared that there would be no good 
flchoola in Geimany until leaching waa en- 
tirely separated from tho clerical piofcasion, 
— a thought which waa about two centuries 
ahead of hia age. F M 

HeterenceB . — 

BiaouoFP, T Johann BaJthaaar Schupp, (Nurom- 

berg, IBOO ) 

SxoTiNEa, P Johann BaHhasnr Schupp, Der rfeii (scAe 
iSc/iulniei5/cr ffiifl uom Schulwcacn, (Ldpzigj 
ISOl.) 

KieqijEUi T. Oeachichio der Fi^dagogih (Munich, 1095 ) 

SCHWARZ, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH 
CHRISTIAN (1776-18137). — Gernmn theo- 
logian and eduGat[onali.st, born and eduoated 
at Giessen, in both the Latin school and the 
university For a time he waa a Lutheran 
minister, but in 1804 hq waa appointed pro- 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg, the first 
Lutheran professor ab that university 
Schwarz always took a particular intercsb 
in education; he aaaisfied m the direction of 
a philoaophioal-pcdagogioal seminar, was in- 
spector of schools and churohos, nnd for a tunc 
principji! of a private school at Doxbaoh Ab 
a student of education he was wcll-infoi’metl 
on the current theories of hia day and in hia 
works aimed to reconcile the natiirnlistic with 
the theological attitude to eduaation, adopted 
Pestaiozzi's methoda and theory ds to sense- 
peroeption and haimonious development and 
Herbni't's view of the educative aim of m- 
struction. Ilia many educational wntinga 
include: Grundriss einer Theorie dei Mddchen- 
eT^iehung in Hin&icht auf die iniitlercn Stftnde 
(1702); Erzichungsleh) 4 vola (1802-1813); 
LeliThuch der Erziekunys- uiid UnieTHchislekre 
(1306); Oebrauchder pestafozzi&chen Lehrbilchcr 
heim hditslichon Uniorricht (1904); Die jSichicfe 
(1832); DaVsldluTig aus dem Gehiele der Pdda^ 
gogihi and a number of books on moral and 
rcligiouB instruction., He algo edited the 
Frem'dtige JakThiicher zilt yerhessernnif dcs 
Volics^cMilwesens, An imp or ton b contubutjon 
was mode by Schwarz to the study of the 
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liibLory uf oilunalion, whi(fh ho jhsillmI m 1^)13 from Lhc hIiiiu1|)oiii| of praclirc imd hocinl nitcr- 

wiLli Uio Lilh', A Wire. (8eci UiwraiiY course Spi'cihcrtlly Lliia lucaiiH Llml/ lhc aubjcDb 

or l'h)ir<MTioN ) nmlLcr of kiuMvlcUKr ih (a) Holoclrd, (b) {oTm- 

Tlelcrenco — ululocl, luwl (c) mitUlRC'd wilU rcftTeiicc 

IIkin, W i^Ji\cyUnM(ltHches //<iriJPj|/c/i dcr PQ(lagoo\k, LllO rxlllblllOll Of lUo rchllMPH^ of lllLclIcclunl 
H V iSc/iLuarj, /'ricdricA //ciriric/i C/inafinu, dc|)cn(lence wliuili ila vaiiouH parLa ausUm 

In one aaollmr. A LypeseUer will fliiccify 
SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT, PRIN- and arranRO hiH kiiowlodgo of Ictlcia wilh 

CIPALITY OF, EDUCATION IN. Him irfrrcucc Lo their eftealivo uacs in his cnlliiig. 

MVN' Em IM III CATION m. Tlio letlorH will hr arranged (HyalomuLizeil) 

in \ii» cuHC w'llli the an me rtTcrciiet* Lo con- 
SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN, veuinMH' of nae, A acientiric irriitinieiiL coii- 

PRINCIPALITY OFj EDUCATION IN. — HidriH ilium IH vowHs ami cmiHriinuiU, and 

See Gkhman J'hn»nir, I'hiu cation in. HUhdivith'H \ owe In and nniHnnanlH wiLli a view 

lo 1‘xhihUiiiK jiiiiMiiph'H of unily and of giadcd 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD — Sclonco nnd divnaiheulioii uinoiiR liu*in. 

Ediicntion — 'rho leiiii mdimcc in Iho hoiihu Fiiilhoi luialyHis hIkjwh that lhc nrraiicc- 
of knnvvledRO (finca/m) was long iiHud lo imml which bringH lo lighf relalion of in- 

incUvile llw euUrc Bubpicl luiillei of Hludy. UUcetiml inler dependence 10 one which is 

(See Knoivi^bool ) Duijtir the last iwu coiiceiiied with llic auhjccL matter fiom the 

or three cejiluriLH the lei in has lieuii commonly Nlaiidpoinl of pioiiiiHH iiii<l conclubioii in infci'< 
lesLi idl'd It) one of two soiiHi's: lirot as a eiiee, Thai jh lo nay lliat a bCientific sysLcnia- 
Rencral metliod uf oigaiuzalion or iiivesliRii- LizuLion of Hohjeet mullci means Lhc subject 

lion ap]>lical)le lo the phenomena of aliiiosb inatLer i.s oigaui/rd ho a.s lo pruinulc tlic easy 

any Held, hccoiuI, an a lenu lo iiieliide the pa.HHiige of Ihoiighl from any poilion lo any 

vuiious aspeda of lliu study of naUiiul phe- oilier lIiioukIi higicjil lufeiomio- The mulctial 

nomenrij Lhat ih^ naUiral Hcience The liiHl lu Nclecled and di.sposed ho that 0110 part is a 

aniird iif Lliu term is diseuHHed under llie loRiniil eoneluHioii fioiii oliicr pai tNj wIiIIg in 

eapLioris ICxi'BiiiMiiNTvnoN’, 11 v1’otjikhp:h, In- Uiii it Herven as a premiHa from which, in 

DiM'i'iON .^N’D Dimuoi'JON, Loijic, ele {*jqv) noiiibiualion with oilier purU, nlill further 

Even in the Hcecmil aspect of thu luriii, the eoiu'luHioiis may ho diuwii. Moreover this 

Hcieiiiii'i foi 111 loo laiRo II pull of modern eilnoa- pieiiiiss-coiudUHion lelation iw Iw’o-Hidod, On 

Lion lo l>e disnusscd luleciiiiilely in one ailiele the one Imiulj il in euncenied with pioof or 

The liisLorieiil develo]nnenL, Lhc pieHeiil place leHtiiiR. CVrlaiii crintideraLioJifi in Iho fliib]cct 

uC the seU'Ucea in edueulioi^ Llieir scope and nialLei inuy he lescnted Lu in Older to Ruar- 

iii(‘Lhod are iheieforo iiresi'Jiled 111 tins work iiiiLen 01 justify eeitaiii olher proposiLions, 

iimloi the folhiM’iiiR caiilions A\ rnnorouni^ , On the other hand, it lias lo do with fncilitaU 

Asthonomv, Jlor^NV, (iKoriiiAJun , (Ihoi.fiur, iiir ihe iiifeuiiigor new eoneluHioiiFi, 01 lhc prp- 

IhoiBVB; Natuiib Study; Piiysioluoi, iiioLuig of diHCovery, In any Riveii ueicnco wo 

Piivsichi, Samtahy* Si’iKNt'B, Zooi.otJi, etc. iilleiiipl lo slate our knowledge in siicli form 

Tlie applietl aHjjeuis of these hiibjeolH uie Unit il will iiiiswei liolli of lliese loiiniromeida' 

Inhaled III the 111 Lieles deahiiR with Lhc vuriomi ho Lhal we may lest any given pioposibioii 

aspeclH of profeHHiojml and icclmical cduea- by iioLiiir whether and how il followa from 

lioiij for these .see Aoiiirui.TuiiAii Enuf'.vTioN; olhei proporiilioiiH taken iih cBLaldiHliod, and 

I NO UK nil A I'lnuc'ATioN; MmiiuAii IhnruA- also iimy ntdi'/c piveii iiroponilioiis to ar- 

TKJN, riiMiMAUBUT'ievi. J'hiiM’ATioN; PiUHi- 1 ivc at otluMH iioL |)revimiHly linowin Tlio 

I ML l'h)U(*\TioN, S.vMTviiY Si'iKM’ii, l'hnj(M- pi’ooi'sseH of obluliihiR (lata (or evidciico), of 

u.vriON IN. dermilioii (or fixalinn of meainiiR). of Rcnerah- 

Pliilosopliiciil Concept of Science and Scien- zalnni (or rcdudioii lo princiideH), nnd of 

liDc McUiod. — iSneiiee IS usually deliaed im dassiliciilioa (<ir guided Rionpiiig) cliarac- 

sv«temaLwe(l kiiowh'dRC. T'he dcliinliuii, w'hde Leiislic of any seienoe, are tliC means taken lo 

coned as fai as it goes, is incoinidele, Every- Hiilisfy Llic.se leipiiieiuents. 

(lay knowledge, Lhc knowledRC held in sohi- Tlin coiiecption of .Hc.icnca dciivccl from 
lion 111 " rmaiiion hciim*,” h H^^sLeiiiaLi/ud, iMiipliasiziiiR the method which yicUls syHLcni- 

tl Ik mil u tasmd licap of diswi mice ted weuvps. iiU/ailion, iuftUTvd of leatiiiR in the mci'c fact 

The hoiulH of union and the pnuoiplr,^ uf of the accoiii|diH]it‘(l NyHlciiii has jinpui lanb 

iiiifLiiReiiH'iit ill Hucli kiiowledge an* iiiniiily ednoiiLioiiid eoiiHiniuences. Wlial is laiiRht 

01 aetu-iil ami social. The knowledge is oidmsl, us sineiicc is often nothiiiR more Liian a pcciib 

out il is not ordered fioin the .sluiidpoiiiL of iiir nr Lechnieal holly of infonnation (i7.e.)i 

and for tlie sake of knowledge, Not, tlieu, I'Xlcriiiilly npenkiiig, il is Hi'ienee. Tlial is, 

the preHi'iiee of HVHleiiiiiti/alioii ehai iicleiw.es nl Hiniie time il was iioliially leaehed by iiro- 

Hdh'iiee, but the preseuee of a pceiiHar piniidphi uesHi^s of lelUieLive uupury euiifornuiiR Lo llic 

and nielhod of HVbteiiiiitidiiR. iScieiice in general uaiuiiiH jiisL meiitiniied. Moreover, ib 

knowledge Hysteinalizcd fiuni the sLiindpoinl. is labeled science in llio ediiealioiial scheme, 

of mul for the sake of knowledge, as disiiiuiL Ilut in no far as lliu pupil jh mmwaie of Lho 

'm 
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proocagoa of icflecUvti LlioiigliL ivUicli give the 
information iU chap acLcriaUc scientific atatiia, 
it liofl no real right to the title of scicnoo anti in 
30 fm as he tloea not himself go Lluoiigh tJicae 
pi'oceasca and thereby bake an actives part in 
pci forming the spocifio logical proccsfjca that 
Uansiorm fcJie body dI facts and laivff jnto a 
science, thcic la no genuine study of 5 cic?icc, 
Tliei’O js merely the noQnisJtion of n certain 
bulk 0/ c^YlicrnAlly com mu melted inform nU on, 
information which la, indcod, diatmebive in 
ita Lechiuoftl icminology, but which for llinb 
very reason is moi-c remote from any ftctual 
fchinkiTig on his own pai t than acquired inf 01- 
matioii of n more familial sort 

16 may be aeriouslyqucstioricd ivlietbcr tlicsG 
considciationa do not throw light upon tlio 
failure of mu oh aoionce tenohing to jonliao 
the oKpcctatioiis of thosa who have been 
eapecially urgent in accuring the intrcidiiolion 
of aoicnco into the curiiculiim, When acienoc 
ig taught na ao imioli rcady-nmdo subject 
mabber, instoac.! of na a subject matter in pro^ 
ecaa of making, by means of the mnalciy and 
uao of ccjfcaui methods of inquiry ancl reflec- 
tion, there is no more icaaon to expect rc- 
of intoilectiml ciilighLenmont or pinctical 
utility than m llio oiiso of memorizing a col- 
lection of noiiacieijbirio mnleiial. While the 
introduction of labointory oqiiipineiit and the 
use of cKpGi'imcnt and obaorvabion fiiinialios, 
of course, one jiidispcnanblc factor 111 the leacli- 
iiig of science as method, it does not of itself 
meet the cubirc noed. It is possible foi stu- 
dents bo gain fnciliby in the mnnipulaLioii of 
/jintcrialif /mfl n/)p/imtus wiiliout gfiimng an 
viisiglU into liho flignificance of what is done 
from Lhc a blind pul lit of its 16I0 iu genuine 
thinking, or the making of valid knowledge. 
Aa long ns bho idcnl of the nniiiihitiou of infoi- 
niation pcrslsba aa Llio dominant ideal, so long 
the salient value of bniwiee for educaliojial 
purposes, tho mastery of the moist cIToctivc 
met ho da of thinking and their translation 
into nlhtudfyji and habii^ iriJl ho 

ohacured or igiiorod, 

Wlion science is appi’o ached from Ihe sLftiul- 
point of inothod, it is obvious that no ahso- 
liitcly new opeintioiia me involved in it It 
does not depart fiom the fnetora employed in 
the 1 elective examination of any topic face 
PnoDi.BM; IlYPOTimsih ■ Expeiumknt; also 
MiiTHoo and Induction) so fai ns introducing 
new opomtfofiH is conccriiGi/, hut only hy sup- 
plying the conditions of incicnscd conirol and 
care under which to cany on these opeiations. 
If Bcienlific incthnda (lepniCcd essentially from 
the methods of reficcLion and dchbcraiion 
employed in tiic daily afTairfl of bfe, educa- 
tion in them would bo of comparatively little 
avnil outside of tlic flpceialiacd piivaiiit of ci 
scicuco. But Hiuco they jn’cscnl a piii'ifica- 
tion nod i;U(‘iisincatioii of the usual inetliodii 
through making picciac and adequate the 
oondi Lions that enter into their use, propar 


leaching of scientific method nlTo rds the most 
cITccLivc of nil agcncica for con cc ting, oxfcond- 
ing, and coiifiiming the habits of rcfleotion 
indispcnanble to a, cultivated and usc/ui Jife 
Tina pioper teaching, in addition to the 
cinphaHia upon intcllccLuai method already 
(foiifiidiJied, clcmaiida tiiat the growth of 
scientific prohlciTia out of the situ a I ions of 
everyday life he (aken into account, instead 
ol plunging at once into the technical acicii- 
tifio material without n modulated trnnaition, 
and that paina he taken to insure application 
of Bciciitifio rcauICa to the interpretation of 
everyday aitimtioiia. J d, 

SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGV, — See Expeh- 
utENT IN Education; PeycuoliOgy, Educa- 
TioNAii, also Tf:.«!i‘e, Cfirrm Study 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES — Organizations 
of persons fisaociabing together for mutual 
interchange of ideas and the aclvanccmcnb 
of either scieneo in genernl 01 some apocial 
branch Historically such societies were gen- 
eral 111 clmiiictci, na might be expeoted from the 
limited I an go of scientific knowledge. Their 
development is almust parallel witli that of 
acndeimoq (17 a ), a term generally but not 
always reserved foi societies for Iho promotion 
of learning lU other fields than science, While 
acicnLific sonclios are found springing up 
here and there in Europe in the seven Ic on tn 
Century, their midtiplication and further 
dovolopmont boloiiR to the latter pait of the 
eighteenth and the ^vliole of the nineteenth 
{ionturWR Ah the diJTcjciit departments of 
acicnLific knowledge in creased m scope ami 
became more and more specialized, branches 
wne .split off fjom Uio older on cl more general 
aocicUos or cnliioly new oignuizalioha wero 
foTined Diit the very inciensc and spccinliza- 
lion Jerl lo fclio need of eomc oifianization 0/ a 
general character and wider scope, national or 
iiitornatioiml, wliicli would oITer a common 
meoling pin CO for iho mow Hcalforod hranoim 
tuid vmilft BcUolars for the promotion of scionco 
in gpiioial TTnnoc theic arose societies like 
the llrUisli Associntu/ii and the Ameneau 
Association, each with its twelve sections 
iSide hy ndc with the socictie.s for sdontific 
inquiry, tiicrc also aio&c in the last ecntuiy 
societies for the study of the appUccl profes- 
sional blanches, such na medicine, industrial 
ciicnnstry, cngijicermg, efce 

Liko other societies, scientific societies aiobo 
in response to a need felt by persons of similar 
ideas for nppovtmutws of mcethig togcthci, 
reporting on niul di.s cussing iGccnt progrcaa 
\n Iheii own field. Since Lho sciciicea were 
neglected by the univciaitieg, these aocicdcs 
served a furthci want liesidcs avoiding 
oppovUmiUcs fur mccliagft aiul iligciisfjioiis, 
scieiitJfic flooiclics Jiavc helped to organize 
research, have rocoidcd disco vci jog, have 
ftssiated a Indents, and have encoiirngcd study 
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tliroURh prizoa, mrikln, cLc. Furllior, llin 
cxiatoiicQ of common cciilcra pro von H ovcr- 
lnp|nn|r, secures rccoRiuVion wWevc il is 
Aim iJrovidoa for coiiliiuiity of roficnrcli 
Most flooictiGH of HLaniliiiK imhliah rocortla fif 
their work under the lillo of leaver h, Pnweed- 
i 1 \QS^ TraJiiiaciwnSf PMivaiiona, or Memoirs. 

England. — Scinilific aocioLiCH in IhiRland 
take Their oriRiii from Uircii aocicfies which at 
firhl, enibrnccd llic Bciences m genorril aud then 
sent out nilaliools for snacializcd doparlimmlN 
or were i mi I a Led on Hiiinlloi «i'nlp The carliohL 
aocioty in Engiand was prolmhly Lho Sonrty 
of Aiiliqiiaiies u’hich was round oil hy ArHi- 
bialiop PnrkcH niid bo^nn to hold mooliiiRa in 
1572 nt ilio Iloubo of Sir Itobort Cotton for Ihii 
aliidy of the niiliqnilii’a of tluH and otUi'r 
nntiona.'^ IL enjoyed the favor^ of Queen 
Elizabeth, but for Home iguhoii it w_ns dW' 
flolvcd by James I in lOOl, Lo be revived in 
1707, rcoonsliliiLcd in 1718, and ehnrtered m 
1761, Tliia fiocicLy led to the foiuidalioa iif 
the following: Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, 1780; Literary and Anliiiimnan Smdcly 
of PerLh, 1714, Society of Aiitiqiiaric.s, New- 
cast lo-on-Ty no, 1813, Iloynl Nn nil sin a tic So- 
cieLy, 1830, Royal SoneLy of Antiqnarirs of 
Ireland, IflJO; Iloynl IIiHloiical Sooiely, IBOH; 
SoaicLy of Biblical ArcbmoltiRy, 1871, Ealm- 
oritograpliicnl Society, 1S73, SooioLy for 
Ilcllciiic SUidiDS, 1870, Iloyid ArcbmoloRlciil 
InaliUilc, 18'13; Britiab Aiohroolomcal Ahho- 
clation, 1843; EUmoloRical Society, 1843; 
AnlbropoloRicid Society, 18G3; Arilhroinilngi- 
cal Inalitulo, organized by union of the two 
preceding, 1871, mid called “ Iloyal '* Hiiicn 
101)7: Folk Loro Society, 1878 In 1(116 a 
flinau flocicly wna formed in London fornileii- 
lifio aLuily, and liold weekly iiu'ctingH Fioin 
this a branch wfia Hplit ‘wfiicli was orguidzed 
at Oxford In 1848-1810 us the PlnloHopliierd 
Society, and conlliiiied uiUil 1000. In iOOO 
lho Iloyal Society ivnn e.slablialierl and wns 
chiirtcreil in 1052, many incinhciH of the cnilinr 
flocicly being enrolled. 

Royal Sociely. — In 1002 the Society wn.s 
iiicorporntod by royal eluirloi fioin (‘linrleH II 
mulor tho titic of the Royal Society, a name 
wliich it ifl Htntcd was fiiwt used by John 
Evelyn The charter was confirmed in lOGO. 
Grcalmm College was tho recognized place of 
mcoling The Iloyal Sociely from ihc firat 
Buppoitcd and announced important dis- 
co verica It. is claimed that in the disputcH 
with regard Lo Dv, William llm'vcv’a doctrinn of 
lho ciiculalion of the blood, the Iloynl SocieLy 
conHi.slently mipportod Ilarvoy. Boyle's ex- 
poriincMits with tho air, euliniiiaiing in his 
nir pump, and Cioddard'H cvnorimeiila with 
cotoi'u were ainongst tho oarliai records of 
the Society. Petty produced aenounis nf ex- 
pGrimoulR with rcgarrl to Hhimiiug, aiul ChiU- 
lophor Wren on Lho pendulum Alieiidy m 
IQGl a commit ten was a] u min Led to con Hi dor 
" (lucBtioiiB to bo Inquired of in Lho lomoloHt 


pnrlH of the world' King ClJmrlrs II aent 
coinniumcalions with inniiirie.s na to loadatonos 
and aenHitive plants, and W'’rim was requralcd 
to make a globe of tho moon for tho king 
In 10115 the SoeieLy onhued tlio Phiioaophical 
Transiiclujim to Im roinposnl by Henry Ohlcti- 
hiirg Lo he printed monthly i[ there were 
HiifTicieriL nmlter After the Great Fire of 
London iii KlGd, Henry Howard made a gift 
Li) lUa So riel Y of the Library of Arxmdel lloiiac 
Tho cnih'plion eoiiHlHted of 3287 books, chiefly 
firrtt cdiliijiiH of honks anon aftiT Llu‘ in von lion 
of printing, Irigether witli 614 voliiinea of 
clunco Mflfi Tim pieaeiiL library of tho 
Hoy id Soeiidy eomsihls of ov(‘r 00,000 acimitirio 
liookM on Hciefilifu: pnibjnelH 

Eiwher hi lOGft, a rnlleellnn of runlica be- 
longing lo Mr. Iliibbnnl was nurcliaaod and 
became Ihe luieleim of lho Royal SocicLy'a 
MiiKeiiin, which lias for the numt pari been 
(lisper'ied. Oiio of llui in<»sl interesling facta 
about the Royal Society is the ashticiiilion with 
It of Sir fHaiio Newton, wiio was elected a 
Vel\o>v in U)71, b\il held Die UTemdinDy from 
1703 lo 1727, in which yeni ho died. 

Tho Royal Sonel}^ was in oloso touch witli 
foieign flenmlislH from the Iiist. Amongat 
llie eniliest iiieiiibeis were Theodore Ilnak 
and NichohiH Mereiilor Mairellus MaljiiRhi, 
the gicat InologirtL, sent eoiiiiiiunicatioiifl from 
1551) onwiml, and in 1571 lho great Loibnitz 
dediculed a work tfj the Society. Huguenot 
reiighniH ref u gees, nieluding Deiii/J rap ini, 
Do Noivie, Durnnd, DesugiiliciH, and Dcs- 
inaizeimxj weio a great inlelleclunl and par- 
ti nil nrly a aeioiitific aH.se L to JCnglnml and to 
the Royal S(iei<*ty. 

In 1735 lho nmnbor nl foreign ern who wore 
meuibeirt wns Heventy-nine, and il wna at that 
date resolved ^ tliul iho.so foreign moinbors, 
w'lui Imd pievinusly paid llie Haiiic Hubacrip- 
Lion n.s English niembeiH, slnMild lio ab.solve([ 
fiom imynieiilH. In 1780 a tendency nob m 
to lender adniisHion inoie difTiciilt. In 1847 
il w'aH decided Uml liio number of adnilniilona 
lo the Sucidty by lho (hmiH'il Hboiild he limiled 
to fifteon yearly, and IIiIh lliiiilatioiL 1 h still in 
foiee. Fellows Ijy the constitution of Llio 
Society pay ei it ranee foes and Hulii^cripliona, 
but a fund was provideil in 1878 wliich reduced 
lho pay men tH room red The re.st of the 
IneoTiio js derived iiom rents a ml interest on 
vniious Invest men Is Copley, Davy, Ilughcfl, 
Hum foul, Dnrw'iii, Sylve.slcr, Hucfiunaii, aio 
aiuoug Ilia most (UstmguiBlied uiorubers, nnd 
the two loyal medals are lUiunig.Ht the inoaL 
diHliiiguished reeiignilioiiH of scieiilific work of 
Great Ihilain The Iloyal Soeiet^MH miniated 
by ihn govennneiil with the iu)iininNtralion of 
tho luniual griiiiL of X4t)()B for Ibn promoliou 
of scientific leHcareli, ami ilIhu receive.^ XI 000 
hi ahl of HouuitUie public a turns. The Sdcialy 
piihlislieH n Yrnrhook and a Record of its 
mstory (1001), Of Lho iiajiers lead before 
Lho Society, u HolecUon is iiindo by a Com- 
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mitboo ad Aoc, and those are , published in the 
PhilQ^ophical Ti'ffa.satJhoas or In the Pro- 
emdings 0 / i/ic Ecjj/aZ ^ocicbj The Royal 
So CIO by hns also isaucrl a work of altogether 
outstanding imiiortaiice, vi2 the Calalogitc 
oj p^mntific Tapers, an late nntlor authoi's' 
names to tlio chief English and foicign scien- 
tific periodicals fiom IBOO to 1883, in twelve 
voliunos Tina Catalog ne hag rocoiitly been 
continued to the end of the nineteenth century, 
with the addition of a subject index to tlic 
whole catniogun 

Othe}' National i^Qcieiic^'i The most promi- 
iiGiit oi'gaiiJ7,atioiis in tho oiRhlpenth century 
wero the Medical Society, 1773, the Ijinnrann 
Society for Natiurd Ilistory, 178B, both 
direct off shoots of the Royal Society, and 
tho Royal InstiluLioii 1799. How 

specialized wero tho socicLica formed in tl\o 
last century hoconie.g obvious froni a reading 
of their names. IIoi lie iiU oral Society, 1801. 
Zoological iSocicLj^. 1820; Entomological 
Society, IS33; Of nithologicnl Society, 1837, 
Royal Botanic Society, 1939; Rny Society 
(for tho publication of works on British natiiial 
history), 1841; Geological Society, 1807, Gcol- 
ogiflta' Asaoemtion, 1858; Mincrnlogical, 
1870, Royal Astionomical Society, 1870, 
Royal Geographical Society, 1830,_ InialiUi- 
tion of Civil Enginecia, 1818, Inatitution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 1847, Mining Eiigi- 
nccra, 1951; Iron aficl Steel Inalituto, 1869; 
Electrical Engine era, 1871 Mathematics, 
physieg, and statistics have each tlioir special 
flocictics; while medicine, general and apccinl, 
is roprcsontcd by a Inigc number of organiza- 
tions. Although the most important aooictica 
arc necessarily located in tho capital, there are 
niimcroiia provincial societies u4uch in their 
own way make their contiibuLion to aciontific 
progress In iSeotland tho Royal Sodoly 
found an early imitator in the Royal Sooiety 
of Edinburgh, a roorganizatjon in 1783 of the 
Edinburgh Thilosophical Society which had 
been founded in 1737. Tho Royal Society of 
Edinburgh la divided into t^vo clabacs, litciary 
and physical, the lattei being the more active 
and aw^avding pnacs for aeientiftc work Tho 
Royal Philoflopliical Society of Glasgow was 
founded in 1802 ” to aid the study anddovol- 
opmont of the physical, mental, and moi al 
acicncBS, the arts of design, unci tho dilfusion 
of scientific knowlcdgo In Ireland the Royal 
Society of Dublin, 1731, and tho Royal Irish 
Academy, 1786, wcic founded to promote 
among other stuclics that of science 

Tho third society which has Bcrvod as the 
model and parent of many others, especially 
in I lie field of t)io applied sciences and design, 
is tho Society for tho Bnoouragoinent or 
Avtg, Commerce, nnd Maiiiifac lures, 1754, 
known Hinco 1900 as tho Royal Society of 
Alts. It was founded for the encouragement 
of tho arts, inamifaGturoa, and commorco of 
tho county hy bestowing lowarda for iiivcii' 


tions, services in fine arts, impiovcmonta in 
applied gcionce. ..." An art exhibition 
hold by the Society led to tho foundation of 
the Royal Academy, and the Society wna 
icspoiisible tor suggesting the International 
Exhibition of 1951. As a result of meetings 
held by tho Society, there were formed blio 
Chemical Society^ 1841; Institute of Cliein- 
I'llry, 1877; Society of diemiciil Industry. 
1881, the Sanitary Institute, 1881, and several 
others In 1821 the Iloynl Scottish Society of 
Arts was oslnhlishecl, and in 1838 the Royal 
Agi'icultiiial Society, whicli had already boon 
preceded by agri cultural societies in Scotland 
and Ii eland 

^ Of a somewhat different character, although 
siinilai ill uiirijis the Dritiah Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which met first on 
the suggestion of Sir David Biewster at York 
in 1831 Its aim is ” to promote science, to 
direct general attention to f,cientific matters, 
and to facilitate iiitcrcouiac among scientific 
men.''' ITnlikc the other fiocietics, tho 13ritiah 
Association is itinerant and meets each year 
in a difleient town of the British dominions, 
The Association lias eleven accLiona, as followa 
(n) mathematical and physiciil scicjice; (6) 
chemistry, (c) geology; (d) zohlogy, (e) geog- 
raphy; if) economic acience and Btatisbica, 
(ff) ongmeoring, (A) anthropology; (i) physi- 
ology, ij) botany, (k) educational science. 

TJig following may bo given aa a represent- 
ativc, but by no mcaiia complclCj liab of 
English acicntiric societies located in London . 
no nccounfc is hcic given of tho luimcroua and 
important provincial socleticB 

Date of 

Founda- 

tion 

Hoynl AqlrOdamlrnl SaciGly , . 162Q 

I onilon Maihcmnllcal Sacicly . , . ■ ISCS 

Iloynl Mclooniluulcal Society , . , , , , ISfiO 

PJiysfenf Society of Loncltm 1674 

ChcmlDnl Saclcly , , ... 1641 

InallLiao al Ghomlalry of Grci^l Hrllain nnd Irclnntl 1677 
PhnTmncBilUonl SocicL> of Groat DriLaln 1^41 

Iloynl OcDgruiihlenl ^acioiy ... 1630 

Gcologicnl Socloly of London . , ... 16D7 

Llnnn>an Society of Tendon . , , . 1768 

lloyol Anlhrujiologicnl InaUlutc of GroAl UnUln 

nnd Iralnnd . . 1671 

ZoOlOifllcnl Soclcly of London , i ■ ■ 1820 

noynl aoUnic Soclclv of London . . isac 

Iloynl Mlcro'^conlcnl Socloiy , , ISGO 

Annlomlcol Society of QrciU LnUia nnd Ireland . 1SS7 

Jlay SoeJely , , . , .... JBd4 

Iloyal SLnllalicnl Socioly , ... 1934 

InaLlLullon of Civil Engineers • * • 1618 

InaUinllan of Mcchnnlcnl Enelncon .... 1S47 

Royal AKrlculUirnl Bacieiy of Eiieland « , ■ - 1939 

no>n1 IlorlicuUurnI Society , r • . . ■ • . 1604 

^Iccllcul Rociftty of T^ondon . , . . . 177S 

lirjlrsh Asso^lnlion , . . 1B32 

IJjiLer TnaliUile ol ProventlVQ Medicine , IBDl 

Iloynl Society of Mcdicino (farmed fay the omolga'- 
ninLion of numoroiis ecoUanal medical soclotlea 
whloh hod sprung up dunng Iho caaluTy) . 1007 

United Slates, — Owing to tlie natural and 
material diflicultiea to he overcome in a young 
mid unacttlcd country, the progress of acienco 
and the demand for scientific information 
developed slowly m the United States To 
tins fact must be added tho inadequacy of the 
achoola and the neglect of the sciences m tho 
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^CIKNTU^IC ^^OClKniiS 


h\ i\\^ tirhl, rmi^iry ivf Um ^•\isl^^npo 
(Iit‘i'(* \v(‘U‘ many j\iin'iiniii lunuhars of Lh(i 
1 Loyal Honoty Wlioii ilio Amri'jcdii Hi'ini- 
Lifio Hocialici to be rslablislinl, two 

iiifliioiUTS inav bo iinlin*([, Llio (mo rniiio fioiii 
luul tlio MiOioLu'H \v(‘U' fdHiulofl lu 
iiuilalioii of tho Iloyal iSuriclv, ospcrinlly 
iinrliT FiiLiikliii'H iiifliuMLOo, (lio olhoi' caiio* 
from imd ovoii Hu* Viimob litlo'iwori' 

adoiHod, us in llio oaHO of llic Aiiirrioun 
Acadriiiy of Arts and Siscsin* at liosLon 
Tlio lulKT mnutiiird may also In* liaccd in 
JcIfoisijii’H Oj.v) proposals diinii}? Ins pio.si- 
donry of a con Usd bisUtnUim Tlu* Inst 
i{ii|;K 4 *sh(»Ji for Llio ronnilahon (d a sojorilifio 
NtKsnlv oinnn ri(nii Ibsijuniiii LVanklin ( 70 ) 
111 ji paju'i ( iilHlcd- Ptopostd Jf»' proniotmff nsc^ 
ful Knowledge anionri the JhiH\h fdnnUtlionH 
in .'ImL'iiVa. In llu* foilowiiiK your lio 
fomuli'd tin* Amonoiin rJiilosoj)liioal S(m’ 1 (*Iv, 
ol wJjiai) Thomas Jb>j)hiJ)soji wiia pj'/‘SjrJont 
anil hnnsolf hOpri*larv, and wbndi iniludod 
Joliii Jliudninij Llir IndaiiisL, uml Thomas 
(iodfroy, Uio inat]i(‘miitioiiin TIiih HoomLy 
uav anon dmoonhmu^d, howovor, o/dy b; 1 ;p 
r(*viv(Ml and iooif;aiii/or| in 1707'-J7fiS aa Um 
An nn loan Kooioty bold at IMnbuUdplnn fm 
Promoting Uaeful Knf)w|od|»(* In 17(1!), on 
iJio of a onioti wbli llio Jnnfo, or 

SooioLy foi lln* Vioinotion of UsnfnnCTiowIrdRO 
(f. b(‘ropa l7o8), Uio lillo was clianj^od (0 llio 
Anifwiraii Pliilosoplunl .Sorioly hold at Plidii- 
clo/phra for ProniotmfiT L^ofid ZCnowlod^jo, of 
wJiirli KriMilJin was pH'sidonl Dll Ins dnallu 
Tln^( in pinUably tho id dost snnoiy of Us kniihn 
the coiiiili V, has pnhliKliod 7Von.s«rDVm^s .sincn 
i7Sf), han'('f{ifif/ff hiiirr' IS'.’I.'I, and bas a laiKO 
libraiy Tho Aisidoniv of Malural iScionis* 
of Pbiliidolpldii was fonndoiL in 1M1!2 lUid i,s 
dcvolod to tiui Jdudy of lULtuml liislniy It 
jmsscHsi's tlio most (loniplotp nniHoiiin aiuf 
iilinu'y in Uim Hidijor.l in llu* ooniitry and a 
vidniibfo nmsimiii in isiindiolopry and orni' 
llioluRy, Till) Anioi ioaii Amidoiny of Arln and 
iSoicnao was founded in Poston in 17S0 to 
oiicoiii’a^o the Hlndy of Ainoiirun lii.stoiy and 
Uu* natural liintoiy of Llii* nounli> Tlio 
Linn wan Smnety, founded \u IHM, was anc- 
rci'dctl by Llio Poston Society of NiiLinal 
History. IHHO, foi R(‘n(niil iiuDiiohUhIv. ItpoH- 
H(‘ssi‘S a librni’v and collr(‘Lionfl of Now ICiipland 
natural jnodncls anil niineialojLjv. In 1700 
the (’oiiueelniut A(‘[idemy of Ails iiiid Sewiicc 
wan pstablisheil at New Ilavisi foi the oollen- 
tion of Htatistics of th(j Hlato, but lain added 
also the stndv of Ncienre The woik of the 
Lveoiiin of Natiual UiHlory, IJilS, has lj(?ni 
(ionLiiuicd by the Nc‘W York Aeudeniy of 
Sneiiro, 187(1, whieh iiosHessc.s a lifirury and 
ujiisnini of iiaLuj/i] history, and piibjislicd 
7'Ac Ncir Yorit vtiadi'iiuj 0 / iSrinirr (lH7tib 
a (lontiniiiition of the .'Ljmo/,s of Me Lf/nnim of 
AVi/niof Ihstoiif (I821-), and the ' PrOd’cd- 
(J,S7ri“), and T?ftfi,ufrtFOfiy (IWSJ) The 
P(*a1)ody Academy of aoienao was founded 


by OeorRc Peabody (g.ii ) at Salem, Unm , for 
the proiiiofinn of ficieiin? and UHofiil knowledge. 
The AiiHTican An social ion for the Advance- 
incut of Seienco origiiiaLed at PobLou at a 
iiKWtmg of the Assoemlioii of Ainenenn Ocolo- 
t^isLs und NiiluriLlihlH la IK 17, and its puTpuso 
was dcebuerl to bo "by perioduial and inigru- 
toiy meetians in pioinoLe intereonrae bcLwccn 
\meri(;!in soienlisiH, to Rive a HlroiiR and more 
HjsteiiniLie impulse to lescfueh, and to pro- 
em e foi the hdiorn of Hcimitifie in on iiirreascd 
faeihties and wid(‘i iiHefulnens " Annual nicot- 
ings [lie held in dilTeiciil towiiH of the coimtiy 
and iVan-nliht^s lm\M* been pubUblicd Hinco 
I Hi!) Si line ll)()P Nrn'iirc iiaa liei'n the official 
oi'Ran of tlie AHsoi'iaiioii. Tlie following 
sent jons nrv ri'pi KsenirMl in ihe Awsoninlion: 
(«) inatlieirialies ami iHtronoiny; (A) physica: 
(r) cUeiiusLiy; bO meeUcuucal uciencc (vml 
(‘iigineeiiiig, (r) ReohiRy and Reogrnphy: 
(/} /.nohfiy; (g) hoinuy; (h) niilUi oinAogv aiicl 
jisycholoRy, (tj woeml and oconoiiiio tincncc, 
(A) iihyHioloRy and cxnoriinoiiial mctlicincj 
(/) eduiiUion Alany other Bocu'tirs arc affih- 
rtted and Iwld their irmetinga nt tin? sarno tnno 
and plucc as the Aniciiean AHsooiation Tho 
Nation id Academy of Science was organized 
HI ISO.) ns (lie HnceoHSor of the National In- 
Htitntion for the* Pioiiiotiori of Science and 
the IjHefiil Arts, wdiicli had been organizcil at 
WasiiiiiRloii by Ant of ChmgieHH in 16-10, to 
colleel scieiitihe maleriul ftir the United St idea 
NiUuiiml Mus(*nm (q v ), The N^alionnl 
Aoademy exainiiieH and n’linitH on flciciUifio 
mieslion.s HUbiniUed to it by goveniiiiciU 
MepartinenlH, wliieli pay the aatunl expeiiHCB of 
the iiivosLigrilfon Tin* oriiAlnrd ineinbeiBhip 
was liniUeil to hfL 3 ', bill thiH realriction Ima 
been removed 'Plieie are tw'o Hentiona, nmllio- 
iniiUes ami physics, and natural hiHlory Tho 
WusliingUin Aeudeniy of Soieiiee was Iminded 
in JMlH out of a miinlier of other Hoeietioflj — 
tho AntliiopoloRleal Sniucty, JlioloRiLal iSociety. 
CJeoIoRical Society, Naiional Cieoginjiliicnl 
Society, the Ale die al >SoevcLy of Lbc District 
of Ouhiinbia, and the Pliilojdopliicnl Society of 
AVaHhiiiRlnii 

The JoPoivijiR )« a list of the more imporUnt 
imlninal, Rtute, and local aciciiliric sacietics 
wliudi mo acUudly cnRURed in piomotinp 
le/ieaieli 01 in inakiiiR colic uLioiifl of nmtorialfi 
upon wJmih the inny yvoik, chpccmWy 

in L\ic fuddfl of naturid hiHlory, arcbicnlogy, 
AiithropoloRy, and ethnoloRy. 


DAtr or 

yoi/JUi \TiOH 


AmorJriin AnllirOfinlonIrnl AorlclV 

Ainrrlrnu ( lirnilfnl Tliirloly . , . . , . 

UlMoilnv! tliirlvvy . » . r ■ < > 

Anirrlrnii T Ihtrirv AH-inrTiilInn 

Anirrlrnn MnlhrirmllrH Koi Irly , , , . * 

Ariirrh oil eii) nii'iU KrM'li'ly . , , . . . 

AmiTunn Hntlnl Bilrmo An’^urluluiu 

Anirru'iOi Hnrli'ij nf Nfilurnll'ilti < , . . , 

Aiiii'rir/vli Hlollnlii'hi Af<i<ir|i(Oiiii , , . . . 

Ainpnnrin An hiroliiulntl InHlIiuO* • • • 

Allli'iirtUi VllinnlUHli’i'l Hoilriy . . . . 

Aiiu’ilcjiii ([('(iHrtielilfdl Hrifli'iy uf Nrw YnrK 
AiiicrlcrKi NuinlumnliD iiii<l Arrlucotu^lrnl Hoc;|cly . 
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D \TE DF 
POUNUATION 


AaaocliiUnn ol EntfinoarliiK Ht)c[cLlc9 

Aitaiiih A^Hncmiiuii • ■ , i 

Iloslon flplunUflr Honcly .... 

Tim llnlniiiciil Sndcjty of Aincnpit 
Ilrunklyn IiiiLilulc. of Aria Qiiii hricncei (q c,) . 

Cnliromln Acmlpniy of Hnaiirci . , , , 

Cnrnci{ic) InaLiLuLioii uf W^Hshliij'lon . , , 

CJjiri«fj AcjiiJuny ul Hojourc^ 

Chicinnall Rnclpiy of Natunil ]ll«lor> , , 

rolorivtlri SQitiiilihcHiJCioly 
DovcJipoTL, In , Acnilotiiy of Rcicnro ► 

Inillnnn Acnrlriny of RiJenci’ . . . . 

I u wn Apudomy uf Mnn lu o 

Kriniaj Aciidernv of , , , 

Alicldmnn Ararlcmy nf Spli^iirp-j , 

Minuonoln AcoilPiuv nX HcIpiuth 

Norlh f'nTCilinn Arnilcmy of SrlcTiro , , , 

Oliln Clinic AcrulPiiiv of Hclchro . 

Aradrniy of Nalurnl Hpiodcci of IMulacfcIpliiln . . 

Apaticiny nf 8c[ETiro Ilf HI, Lniin , , 

AHlrourjinirnl Horlctj of Lho Piiplflo . 

GcuMrnphicnl ,^ocicly nf lUo Pncilir 

Texas Acnrloiny of kSclcnro 

Wisconsin AcadGiny of ticicncca, Arts, anil LoLlcrs , 


IHRO 

1R75 

1H70 

imil 

l^2\\ 

18,13 

lUOU 

1856 

1H7(1 

1HH2 

1H(17 

l.s^^] 

18(11 

Ihfff 

IK'Jl 

1H7.1 

1002 

IHOl 

IH 12 

m\i 

IfiHO 

18^1 

1802 

1870 


Bee also EduoationaIj AssociATioNa j 
Tli^ClIKllS* VOLUKTARY AsSOCIATIONb; ftnj 

Medical AasociATiOiNfl^ 

FrAJice. — The .scioiitifio soci plies of France 
aic a product largely of the runcLcenth ccnUiry 
and to a largo cKtenl aic located m Parn 
Tho prolobypo of them nil, howcvoi, the 
AcadtSmio dc9 Soiciice.'J, defiiiilol 3 " c.9tftl- 
lisliod in IfiGC by CoLbeil, and had piobahly 
been in existence uiiofTicinlly scvcial yoara 
bcfoie tlial elate. Originally it met for tlio 
clisciisaion of mathematic ul find plij'^sical ques- 
tioiia. It was reorganized in 1G90 find 
loccived royal appiovid, anil wa's thus placed 
on an equal footing aviLIi the other aeadcmica 
(See Aoadkmy ) In 1785 its Avork Avna dividod 
among eiglifc sectioJH. gcomcLiy, nstjonoinyj 
clioiniatiy, melnlhilgy, holany, agiiciiltiire, 
natural liiaLory, and niinenilogy, During the 
Revolution it avih not (lit. solved poiinanontlyj 
lilcR the othei acadoinicu, but waR lotaiiicd by 
the government foi the public good In 
1705 the A CJuR'in JO des Scjenros bccAinc n 
dlls'! of bhci newly cieiitcd lusUfcul National 
Avith ten sections ’ gcoinctiy, meohames, 
astronomy, general physias, chcmiatry, miner- 
alogy, botany, j iiral economy, ftiiaioiny ond 
zodlogy, medicine and surgery, to Avbicb 
another section — geography and navigation 
— WAS added later. Tlic Aendfsmic dcs 
Sciences piihlishea Complaa nndxts hebdom- 
adairas dciS Stances ^ and il/«?f? 2 oirs (Sec In- 
BTlTTJTE, F HEN oil ) Aiiothcr class, the fifth 
of the Inaiitut de France^ is the Academic des 
Sciciicea morales cfc politiqiioa. established in 
1705 for the study of philosophy, hjitory, and 
political flcicnco It wag liupproased in 1803 
by Napoleon, hut Avua icviycd in 1832 Its 
Avoilc 13 covered by five sections, philosophy, 
c Li lies; legislation, public Iaav, and juiispia- 
dcncc; political economy, statislioft, and finanoo , 
geiioi'fll arifl philo.sophiDnl hi.9l£>jy It publish os 
(f^iiicc 1835) and ^fdance^ el Tmuaux 
(flinoo 18*12) The AciidCmic do Mddeeme 
was P 3 Labi I abed in 1820 to continue Lho 
Avork of the Soc[(«td de MfJdcfiJue and the 
Academic do ChiiTii'gGi’ie (1731), which had 


been disaolved in 1793 It is an official body, 
in ao far na the goA'^einnient may rcfei to it 
ou qncslioiia of public JiraJtb It cojisiala 
of ten scofciona auntomy and physiology, 
mcdicid pntliology, aiiigicnl Dathology, Ihri- 
apeutica and medical natural hi.stoij", palho- 
Jogioal anatomy, obstcfrics, imblio heahh and 
sanitation, vetciinary medicine, luedicfil phys- 
ics and chcinibtiy, and phaimacv 
Tlichc acaflrinie.s are public liodiL"! and me 
main tfti lied by the goA^crniiient, whiih pays 
annual sahiiioH to the mcmlicis iiiul awards 
prizes and lionor.s. But, uiilikp other coiintiic.',, 
the govei lime lit also aiil)sidi2o.s many of the 
other scLcnlifns socle Uc.s of the country, and 
thiougli the ConiiLf* dca Travaux histoucpiea 
cb scionUIiquea in the Miiiistiy of Pulilic 
InabuicLion and liSiic Arts it clnccts and 
cottidiuatca the Avoik of the socirlics This 
Coinit6, founded in 1834 and rooigauizeci by 
decree of May 12, 1883, conhisis of a piesidcnb 
and incmbris leprcsrnbiiig tiic five sccIjojis. 
history and philosophy, economic and ftt>cinl 
sciences: archoiology, phy.sics and cliomisliy. 
mcboovology, and naliiud acionccs, liifalonoal 
and dcflcripliFc geography Ji on courages 
mtcioourac bctAVDCii diffcicnfc soeielies, diiccls 
their publicationa, and oigamze.s scientific 
congi esses annually in Pans It also piiblishra 
a luiiiibcr of paiiiplitcts and hidlcfiii'i boariiig 
on the work of each section and a bibliogi njiliy of 
Ihc pidilicatioiifl of tlio socicUcb, Congicesc.s of 
ficiciitiric societies liavc been held in Finneo 
since 1833, the first, the Cougifla scioiitifu|ue, 
meeting at Caen In 1SG2 a Congris dca 
Socidt^H Saviintes, iu iiiAitation of an niimml 
eon gi css organized iil 181 G by M do Crvuinont, 
met nt the 8 or bo lino under the aiiapicca of the 
hliiiisLiy of Public InsLiuciion and Pine Aria. 
This congrchs noAV incct.s annually at the Sor- 
boiiiic nuclei the sections hiatoiy and phil- 
ology, nrchajology, and flcienccs. Founded 
in imitation of fiiinilai socictioR in Enghind 
anc) America, the Asaocmtion frniigni.se poiu 
I'Avfliicoineiit dcs Bcicncca is a inJgJJJto] 3 ' J^ody 
holding aiiuiial confciciicea m difTeieiil parts 
of Fi’iuifio to fltimiilntG piogioss and diffusion 
of the sciencGS, thcoictical niid applied It 
u'-as cstnljlighcd iu 1872, and in 1885 was 
nmalgaiiintod with the Aaaaciation ecicnlifique 
de France (f. 1864), Among other goncrnl 
scientific RocictiCB may be mentioned the 
Ganfcrciiccfj Ainpdrc, established in 18SS 
foL the study of scieiicca niid plulosophy; 
the SocidtC philomathiquc tic Pans, c-^tai)- 
hflhccl 111 1788 for the stiitly of maLhciiiaLical, 
physical, and iiatuial sciences, the Soci6f6 
philotecliniquc, founded m 1795, to promote 
tho study of letters and sciences Iu llie 
following list of Ficnch scioniilic soeicLies the 
majority arc national in scope and me located 
111 Pans Of the pioAuncial .societies, howcvevj 
only n few are selected, they are very iiumoroUBj 
and in many cnscs are doing woik of nn im- 
portant cliarncLei Many of the French 
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HDniDlic'i UftVi' vcchyclI ilmiUM'rt lur.ftvporft- 
Lions (recrtiniai stance fViUih't^ publiquc), 1ml 
this incoriiomLioii is uoL tfo uiiivcrattl as in 
(jicMil HuLfim nml tlio UmLnd iStftU‘H. 

n^Tii <>»■ 


Hfjrltflfi Mlronoinifiup d'* Fmnrn * . > . 

I rnnro . . r . 

Horl6l^ rli|riir«iiiur* do I’arii 

Hunfift lU rW»iiVT-ii\i^iiiVl«n . . * . . 

friiiivaiM) uo >Nn\lii|n([on norloniiQ k . * 

Hill Ift/* fraiicrtl'xJ do l'Ji>flUiiin . . 

iiifiK^nfnliifllriuo do irmlco ... 

NioiMA liDlnidijiin iln Franrn 

il yVnl|iri>rKJlrij<lti iln ['nin , , . 

HurlfilMln Jlmln«ii' ► 

H'jri/'i/' /rftTKjtiJHfl do Mlni'mloRfo , , 

Hoolfl^’ n^uliiHliiUn dr Kmiirn , . . . . 

H'm l/'lf' fnriloflliiiin dr Frnnrn - 

Ani'irlniloii rrmitnivi dr (ndrurH^o . . ^ . 

do NUdirluo do FmIi! . ... 

HoolM^ d'lli pn'Jliiiilii ri dn I’KychnluMio . 

HnolAii' fr/mpnno d’JIyHU'iio . . . . 

Hnrl£L/i d'Lnrouro^iiiiirnl iiniir I'lnrlunlHa nnllpn- 

ftio - . ‘ 

dri IiiHohlour-i rivlh dn I’ranro 
H'lrld'K' dri AHrloiil(.i'ur4 dr Frniirn . , 

HnolClA lintlonnla d'Airtlrukurn ila 1 ranoo , . 

KurlhA i^ailoiinla irArrliinal'Ulun dc I'Vanca 
Music .Munlal 

iJTroiinjiiio |)nhll(|iiO . . 

Walla i\ c amp aiia ^ ...... 

Hoi liK (i li^oiiomlo tDirliil . . . 

Hiirifli do HnnuloiilQ do I‘arh . . 

Hunihi ilo.^LaltillfiHc (In IWiii .... 

d’l ittdos frifimirtlipir^ . . . . 

Hnciili lid (li(iMra]>hiu . . . . 

Hrirlili iJc (l^ufirapMo oainniorrlnln do Farln 
Niicjili dos RUiiJo rolonliilct cl inaTillmca . , 

Horlfilfi do Toji(inrii|ililo dn Franco . . . 

.Snolili d'ldhiJO|<ri»iildo . 

^rniitalHd iln NiimiflinnUriuo oL J'Arclii^ 
(ijo^lii ... . ... 

Hiirlili nnlJunnlo (lei Anlliiijnlrrj lio Franro 

FiiovistrAi. Hnni.TJi a 

HiiriHi lion I/oluri, flrlonrei cl Atii don Alpes innrl- 

llincA (NIrc) . . 

Ai ndiaiie dr^ Hr*lL*riro<, cL llo'uii-‘Arl 9 

^MTiTirWln) , ... 

Hcrlili (Jo .Sh(iiilJ>i(in . . . 

AonilijiiiG niMlonalo di") .Hrli'iim. Arl^. cl 110111 "! 

I.nllrojf ((‘(cn) . . . . . 

h'liriili niUliiuMlro Jo MiirjiiruuJIn (riorO . . ■ 

H(irji(6 llniiioniio do Noruminlii* (f luiO 
Aoiid^mln di'-i Holollrr'i. Arls, 01 I|o1l0i4 T/*l(r0(1 

<1>jiun1 

Acrndixiilc doi .Hrlonrci, Il(*llcM-I.curo^. nly\rln (lie- 
aancDii) , . , 

Aoailiniln don Hrlonro^. IiisrripUiniK ai llollca- 
1 . . . . 

Hnrlil6 nrr|iou|(]g1i|iin du Midi do la Fiiniro (Tuu- 

Iou'id) . , i . ... 

Acndiialo nnlluitnio dn Hrlcnrci, IJcllDi-LolLrca ol 
Arl'' nViriloaun) . . . . 

Hoi'lili ilo CfOoflrAplili) coiLimorrlab (Uonlonui) . . 

HiiriillA hnn^rllno (IWirdcini) 

HodMfi do Htniistlfino. ilos Hnlrnrri luaurcllca. cl 
dcK Ills IlKluNlriidi eld Isiro (Clronuliln) 

Horlili nrndAiJiliiUo du Nnnica oi do In J.iiirc-Infi- 
riciiro (Naniosi . . . . . 

SncliL^ d'AKrlGuU'ue, IlcUrvljeLlwiu, Hekween Qt 

Arlm (OrloAdfi) . , , 

Hr>rlili (li'a HrlQiim. AffHcuUnrn cL ArUi (TAIIo) . ■ 

AcnrlCinJo dca Scloncca, llollpa-LoLtrca ol Aria 

|lj>ijTin> . . , 

H ickid d'A nr I culture, ticlonpca oL InduaLrln 

(Lyuua) . . 


'OUNfl \TrtJN 

iNS7 

IH7J 

ihriH 

UK1H 

IH7'J 

1H7.'I 

IHiSZ 

Ih^tl 

IHI’I 

IHIH 

IH7,S 

IHIU 

IHH5 

INHI 

ii'm 

IHHU 

IH77 


Germnny. — Tlio dovelopTiiciit of HclonliliG 
and Irnmed .soDinlifs in Ciormaiiy was due on 
lUe wWole lo rnuMRu inUncnciifl. T'hn oarhesl 
of lhc.se was modeled probably on the iLalinu 
acadeinU'H. This was llio /Icridciaia tinhinu 
cnrifworjon esLahliHliod hy ]3r, Ilaiisoli in 
Viojiim in IGfi'i iLs liLle was olmiiRrd in 
hniiur of Id’iipold 1 and (Miurles VU lo Die 
KaiHerUoh-Leopohliniseli-Carolimsnhe deuLselie 
Akftdoiiiic dor NaUirforsolier. Pur inniiy years 


Llutv remained (.lie only Kociidy nf Us Mod in 
Cicrman-speiikiiiR J'hnope It ih still in oNist- 
(‘nor and hiis iLi seal at lirvllc The Akadciiue 
der WiH.HeiiMrhftfLeii, which reiircHeiiLa tlie best 
of (jciiiinii seliolarslili) and leienrch, wns 
founded an Ihe dea Sciences in 1700 

1)^ Frederiek I on the hurkchIioii of Lcib- 
n\i‘Aj wlio became its fust president. The 
formal oiieuiiiK dnl not take jiliirc iniLil 17il. 
fLs cMslcrici', owiiiR lo the refiiaal of ftiipplica 
by il^ royal jniiiou, was prccaruniK \iiilil ila 
ri'fomidalioa in I7>ld Fiedonek the Great aa 
the Aead('‘iiiie ties ,Si'ienoeH cl IlelleH-Lottica 
dn Prnsse. MauprrtniH becaine proHident in 
1740 After a iJeriod of decline under Fred- 
erick IVdliani II li rapidly renoycred, and Us 
jio.sUioii UH Olio of the iir.st mujiclieH of iLa kind 
in the \voi‘l4l was soon asHiired. Ila work is 
divided into two clanseri, physicnl-iiiathc- 
inaLicalj and pbnoHophieal-iiiaLorical Its 
members are divided into (iidiiiaiyj houornry 
and cori’ospoiuliiip- It leccives a luiRc aiinuQl 
Bill) sidy from the Htate aiul owiw much prop- 
erty, which came into its poa-scNsioii under 
FiLulenok the (heat. Its most iinpnrtniiL 
coiilrllmtiori bn a been in the TieUl of history. 
Till) piihhoutionH of the Academy consiat of 
uud ^irountN^cricfifc. Unlike 
Palis and Janulon, llerliii i.h by no means tlic 
intellectual ceiiLei of (ieuimny. Hence many 
iiiiporlanb socleijes aie found tliroiiRlimit Ihc 
coiiiUiy^ Noiiu) at tluj flenLs of uiiivcraitics, 
nlheiH_ m Lhe e.apilalH oC LUe CcdGinl alatca. 
KrijoyiiiR iu the early ycara of its histoiy almost 
as jrjcat a re]nilation ns the Academy in licr- 
liiip the (resell scluift <lei IViHsenHehafteii at 
(rntUiiRcn has made valuable cniUrilmLionH 
iu the held n( pure «cicuve. Founded in 17R1, 
iL was definitely organized in 1771) and now 
ooiiNists of two elasHCH, inaihcinalicaUpliyHi- 
oal and pliiloloRicnl-hiHtoiical It piihlisliea 

AWifl»d/inj(?nir, iVnc/inr/itcii, and the famous 
(/6flinf;iscfie (/ehdirfc Anroi'pcn The IClmig- 

liclie liayerischn Akadeinie clei WissenscJiaftcn, 
foiiuded 111 1750, oi iRumlly lor liiHtorieal Htucly 
only, now Lakes Reiieral knowIcdRC for its 
fiDiil I Is wolh ifi divided into ilirco classes: 

philosophic nl-philoluRicnl. iimlhoinalicftl -physi- 
cal, and hiHlorical. while ils besL-known 
work has been in his Lory (iU’a7Ui«Jcn/o iioi'cn), 
tho Academy ia at prc.soiit lesjmnaiblc for n 
floitniLific invcHtiRntiou of tlio kingdom and d 
CominihHum for the Inlnvimlionul Survey. 
While not iL.self a ncienlifiG socipty, the 
Ii’drallicho JnblonowflkiHclic GeacIlHcliaft der 
Wissonsolmftcn, which was found(?d in 1771 at 
Lel])/dg and oil'crs jirizes fur and publish es 
work IP hi, story, niili(|UilieSj polilioal cconmny, 
Ilia them a Lies, a ml HcieiiccH, doscn'u.s n place 
Ueic. It iH divided into Lhreo claHHce, liiigniH- 
lic-philoloKiffdj IdHtoricul-ecojioniiCj and ucirn- 
lilic-niritliejnaLicalj each of which uiTcrs an 
iiniiiial piizc of 3*101) for u lieut'iHc on a ])rc- 
HCi'ihed subject. The Kdnifiliclic Sdnliisclic- 
(hvHeUaQliaft dur WiasonHeUaftou was founded 
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iTi 1840 for tho study of philology, history^ 
mathcninticg. mid nnfcurnl Bcicnccfl which aro 
now group GcI into two clnsgca. The sooicty 
receives nn nnnunl subajely and publiahca 
Ahhandlungen. and Dctickle. The GcacU- 
Bchttfb dcutaclio Nntiirfoiaoher und Arzte, 
whioli also hns its flout ufc Leipzig, deaervea 
mention ag probnbly tlio cnrlicab of the migrn- 
Lory sooicfcicfl in Europe. It wna founded m‘ 
1822 by Humboldt, and the first national con- 
grcflfl wft^ held at Leipzig. Iliatorioally this 
sooioty was tlia immediato ^iicdcersBor mid 
model of the British AuBociation. 

It would be iinpoaglblo in bo brief an accoimt 
to do more than give n list of blio more repre- 
aciittttive Booiotica in tho larger towns. But it 
niiJflt bo iindoratood that there arc in Germnny 
vciy few places of any bIzc which do not pobbcsb 
a local flciontifio aocicty, for nowhere Ib the 
inatinob of asBociabion sbrongor than in this 
country- 

Datii Of 
Foundation 

DorKn — 

Arch Hoi okJcLo OcBdlBclmfl - , . . . 1BI9 

VorcInIgiinR von Froundon dor Aslronoink und 

Koamlarlion Phyalk ■ iBOl 

Doillacho HolanlsrlLn a end iHGhnd. ISSZ 

Douudio Huiucn Gcncllnchari fUr nngQwnndlo 

Phyfllk-(‘hCTnlo , IflOl 

DcuInGho Chcinladio GcBclIacIinfL , , , . 1R07 

VoToln ChcmliGlio nddinnURlalL ... , lOOB 

DouLhcIid Ocnflllnchnn fQr C'hlrurRlo , . . 1R72 

El ell 4 TO I clin I sell on VoreJn , , , 1^70 

HduLbcIid KnLomnlctDlnrhn OcsollBciiDf L . . , IgSl 

□ cncIlBcImri (Qr Erdkurido . 1B23 

DcuLadicr OooRrtiplionIniT IBSI 

DcUtadio GcolDglflcko CltnollBrlinfC. lB-48 

norllncr MndicmtUlHrUo CJcecllichiift , . , , 1001 

Bnrlinor McdklnlBrlto GcncIlBcimti IBCO 

DouUdxo NtcUiQrolciKUdxa CicAGll&clxaU. . « LBBa 

OcAcIlBcImri NnlurfoTBcliondcr Froundo . . . 1773 

Numlnmnllacho CrivQlInrlinfL . , . . > . IBID 

DGUladio OrnlllioloHliicliD OoMllBclinri . » , 16B0 

Dculnclid PliynlknllHcLo (loadlBc>hnri , . . IS-lfi 

IMiyalaloirlarko □oncIlRPhnft , . 1876 

GcaoliaclKirL fOr oiixirlcnonlollo PflyrKoloBlo , , KHU 
Deulerto GondlBdiAfL lOr Hoifoloflio . , . p 1000 

Varoh for VolliBkuildo 1800 

Bonn . — ' 

niicJnlRchD GcncllaclinfL fdr WinnonBcUnKLIolio 
Funchunfl . . ■ > • IDll 

NnliiililaloTlRclinp Vcreln dcr nrouMlBclion nUolti^ 
landa xiud WMlfaloiiB IBdS 

DAnild' — 

WnslpToiijalflalicr noliVTilflcli-iDfllafllicker Voroln . lB7fl 

NnlmlorRchcndD □DBcllochnfL 1743 

Dreadan'— ► 

Voreln fftr Erdknnilo lu Drondon l&oa 

KOnldlch BAchHlRcho GoKllBohnrL fAr IlQlBnllc 

unu Garlaiibon ... - . . 1B20 

GcaallaclinfL fQr Nikliir^ und Ildlkunda , . . , IBID 

NDlurwlRBoiiBcliiifllldia Gcnollnclmfl, Irfa . . . 1839 

NumlamfiilBaha Yorcln rii DraiKlfin , - , - , KTOB 

Voium ror Bnchfllnnlio Volkakundo < • • 1807 

Erlfiniion' — 

rhyBlkallBcli-McdrilnlDclio BofioLDL 1808 

FrnnkrnrL n Rl.i — 

fknrkonlraralsclio NnlurforaDhoudo DoBollaBliAfi - 1817 

Voroln fQr CcoKmiddn nriU SiRllallk pip. 1830 

GnoloilD YcrafnlgtlUK . • • i ■ . i IDIO 

rrnnkJurior NuinlMnn llaolio GiyaDjJanbnft > - - IDOO 

I'liyRlknllaclior Vorolii ...... i. ■ 1814 

Verdin fUr lULoInlnolio und WoBimilaoliQ Vollu- 

kunda , , IDO-I 

Frol bur II I )1, ■ — 

Mccllclnlaclio OcBollflahciri . • 1010 

NnlurfarBcliondo □caollaoliiilt 1B20 


Date or 

aiDMcr^'— Foundation 

OborhcaaJBDliQ QeBcUacharfc lUr Nnlur- und HoJJ- 
kunuQ p , .... 1B31 

GcBcllachAft fOr Erd'Uncl YfllkorkuDdo , ! , ! 1808 

Qiaifawnld ■ — 

Gcogriipliiaclio GaachlacImfL , , , , , igaZ 

NnmrwlflBQiiHalinftlicUor Veroln Idr Ncuvor- 
paTnmoro und. RDeon , 1988 

hallo — 

BHpkskoli-ThQnnglachor Vordn lOr ErdkundD 

In IlnLlo a S, , .... , , 1573 

Nnliii-Joracliondo Goacllacliiirt , , . . 1779 

N^urwJjiaonaDlmrillGhDr Vcroln iQr Saohson und 
ThDrlngon su Ilnllo a 8 , . . , , 1848 

Ifainlivirg — ■ 

DoulHDhn GoBclfBchnrL fQr AnlhropoloBle, Elh- 
noloHjo und UrgcBchlchUi , , . lB7o 

Dnulscho OaBollachafl fQr □nacblchlD der ModliLn 

und dor NnUirwlaaenaolmnoD , . , IDOl 

GcOBrapltlHoUo aeacllsohnft 1873 

NalurwlaaonBohalUkhor VoTOiD . . - 1 . , 1B37 

Holdclbcri; — 

llcldelbcrif AkadoinlQ ilnr WlaaeDsolmlfceti, SLlf- 

luno Ilolnrlch Lnnz 1000 

NalurldalorlBoh-Madlalnlsahor Vorem .... iSfiB 

JOQU! — 

Oooaraphlfloho QcacllHchafL fQr ThOrlng’on. . , 1SB2 

MadlEln lacb-naLun^ IssonaoK amiBho O oaeLl- 

ficlmfl . , , , 1G54 

DouiBcliD MlnornloglBoho GcacUacliaft . . . 1008 

Jonalacho Gcaollaaliafl fQr Mlncralagio und Gcol- 

oslo < • r r . . . • . . . 1800 

kfol! — 

AntUrDpoloirlBchor VorcCn In SohlGawlg-HoIntDln . 1B77 

Yereln aur Pflogo dor NaLur- und Lnna&akundo . IBBO 

KolurwiaaonacliiifLllobor Yereln TDr dohloawiB* 
lIolBlcln ... 1695 

KflnlgaborA. — 

rUyfllkollBah-Okonoinlacho □oaolfacliBft .... 170Q 

Lolpslg — 

AalronoTnlaaha Gcaollaolialt 1803 

Voruln douiachar Chomlkcr . 1B8S 

Voroln rar Erdkundo zu liOlpale 1801 

DaulflchD MoLKotnaUkor VorclDlsuDg .... 1801 

KlGdlilnlBaho Ocacllaohart 1B2Q 

Voroln rur Sozlnlpolklk - . . 1B72 

Marburg! — 

"'Qcacllachaft zur ColBrdBrunB dor HeRBmUm 

N'alurwfaaanaoha/tfla . . . ■ . • J8l6 

Munich'—* 

MOnichonor OcsellgchafL f(Lr Anlhropologla, Elh< 
nolog lo und UrgeachUhlo . . • • 1B70 

□aDgmiihlachD OcsollacharL IBQO 

MQnahanar OynAkolofflo GoaollaohnfL ■ « • 1BB4 

QcaGUaoliRrfc fQr MorraolDglQ und PbyHlolagln r IBTft 

IJayarlacliD NumlamatinDha Qoaellacliaft . . ■ IBBl 

Ilaycrischo DoLanlBoho □aflQUBahafl EUr Eiiar* 

Achung dor holrabdion Flora 1800 

noalook — 

VoiAln dor Freundo dor NalUTgoaoWohla In 
N^JiKoSoiSo GcaGllflohefL ‘ ’ ! ' ! ^ 1802 

flUaflahUrg — 

WlBaGUBohnflUohDGGacllBchBfLinBlraABbuni . . lODD 

Mcdlzinlaoli-nalurwiaaonaoliDflllohop Vcreln . 1873 


BLultgart!^ 

WOrllomborglaohor AnlhropGloftlaohar Yoraln 
Voroln fOr vAturlfindlaoho NnLurkunde lu WQrL- 
lomborK . . .... . . i 


lB7i 

1844 


International CongresGes — Finally, n brief 
lisb is hero givon of the international assooia- 
tione and congrcssca which have been estub- 
lishcd to unite the aoiontiata and sbudents 
throughout tho world. These groupa represent 
the flulmiiiation of the cotiperativo spinb which 
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hfls led to the catalilishmciit of scieiiliFio SCOLIOSIS. — See Ciiippi.ed Child iien; 
Booictiea (See, further, iNTBnNATioNALisM,) Spine, CimvATunE or the 


Dxtf op 
F ouNDmoM 


AMocIntlon IrLomnllonalD pour Praerii tlea 
Scion rci Boclcilea (nrws<JCilfl) 

InlornRlionni MotooroloBicftl Cong;TM3 mruefleh) 
Congrlla Intcrnn(.ioonl do SLnliallauo (UriiasolB) . 
3 qc ifi ifl Iplornn llonalo ilca Etudoa prfttl quoa d’Econ- 
omlo HOciRfo (Pnris) • . . 

ContrLa lulctnuliryi^n^ d'AicVi^oiogkD oLdAniuTO- 
potogh iir(5h|3lorlqUQ (SnMZio) 
fuLornivllDnal Aalronomlcnl CoucroaH (JIclaclUGrgJ . 
Conyrda Intern tiLlonol d'llortioulturo (UruMels) 
ConKcda luloTtia^iQTiQl do iSoinTilnoo tAm'^loruamil ■ 
Con^rfla Mddlcftl lulcrnotloiml (I'iitIb) 

Conerds laloraalionnl paur Id Pro^jr^^a cIb» ficloncoa 


gdoarnpliinuQ (AnLncrpj 

Congrea iTilornr ■ 


iTiLoTnnllannl doa Orlontullatea (PurJa) 

Alllflnco Scionliriqiio HnWoracllD (Tdrtaj . . . 

JnLcrnatloPttl ConfercTicQ of LlbrariAin (Mum on) . 
InLcrnnilfunBl Conercaa of Geology (Dologna) . 
Inlcrniilfonnl Efccirical Congrraa (Puna) 

BociClL ipiotnDlxownlB poi»r Eloilca ili« QucslUna 
d'AasIalnncQ (Paria) ■ • • i 

Inatllul InLornatlounl He Sactalogio (Porfa) 
InlBrnaLlonnlB Aeaooliktfon dcr Akadorulca (Wlca- 

InlDTnntlonalQ 'VoTelaeguiiB fQr Krobsfortchung 

Inloruallonnio Vcrolnegung fllr licchla und WJrtli- 
aolmrLajikiJloaonlilo (Dcrlln) . . . • 

InlcrnnUoimlD Vorclmguna dei Cliemlaclion Qcaoll- 
BchaClen (Doriinp . . . > 


1853 

1863 

lasQ 

180.1 

1803 

1801 

IBQ5 

1807 

1871 

1873 

1B7Q 

IB77 

IB7S 

isai 

laSD 

1803 

IBOO 


IDII 


I. L. K 


Sec Acadeimy; Ambutcan Association foii 

THE ApYANCEMENT OF SCIENCE; AlilElHCAN 
LYCEUbt AasociATioN; Ambihcan Puilo- 
flOPiiicAL Society, Cahkegie Institution; 

International ConaiiEascs, Institute, 
FnENcn; Smithsdnian Institution, cto. 

ReferencBB — 

ErUiali MuaDiim Catalogue o/ Printed Books, a.v. 
Academiei 

Oattell, J McK. ScicTitifia iSocicfita and Aseoaa- 
In Afonographs on JSducatian tii Z/k? Umied 
Stales, No. 17. HuLlcr, N. M , Ed (Mow YqtIc, 1010 ) 

Conti ADI, E Lcnrnccl SocicLips nnd AruclDiniea m 
Enrly Tlmca Ped Scu]„ Vol. XII, [id, 38*1^ 
■d20 Dibhograpliy 

DELAV 3 NAY, H Lea ^oci^fda aavonfea cTa la France, 
(Parn, 1002 ) 

Goode, Q B The of the National iSicfcnMd 

and Ediicttlioiial J/isfiZufes oj United States, Am 
Hist, Aasne Papers, Vol IV, pt 2 (New Yoilt, 
16D0 ) 

IIf:iiicouiiT, A. d'. jlnnnaire <feJ samntea, 

(Pans, 1805-1 BOO.) 

JlfTiierra, Jahrhuck dcr oclchrlcn Welt. (Slraaaburg, 
Diiimnl ) 

Mulled, J. Die wivseji.idiiV'f/i<r/i 0 Pcr^ine imd tfeicif- 

scZia/f^H DeiifscZdauds no. lOfcii JnfiWkUiidcrl, (Hcr^ 
liii, 1683-1688,) 

SToiin, II. Adffcincind deutsches VernnsJiandbuch, 
(Leipzig, 1673- ) 

TuoMiaoN, 3.D JJariffboDL oJ Learned SocicUca and 
iiisZiZuAons ls<TUGd l)y Iho Cnrncgio InaLibiilioii 
(IVnahingLon, 1008.) 

FcnrbooA: of ike Scietitific ajirf Learned Sacielica o/ 
Great Pnfffid cind Ireland, (London, 1804-) 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS. — A diatmctiQH mn.y 
be drawn between the ordmnry Educational 
teat, such as written cxaminationa, and the 
defitute mcaaurcmeata of incutftl abiUlica 
whioli are undoi taken for the more nccu- 
rato dctcriTii nation of native ability and the 
effects of educational procesaca. 

See Tehth. 


SCOTCH-IRlSH — Seo Calyinisi^[ and 
Education; Colonial Pjdhtod in A^rEnlCAN 
Education; Pennsylvania, Education in 

SCOTLAND, EDUCATION IN. — In 
recent ycaia coiiflidcrablc progress has been 
nindc ill the organizalion and unificfiLion of 
education in ScoLlaiul, and the country may 
now bo 8aul to poascaa a wcl\-ovga\UKcd ay stem 
of piiiiiRiy, sccoiulaiy, higher, and technical 
education Thougli by no moans bo highly 
oft\\tvali7,cd CVS in France oi Gcvniany, the pres- 
eut aysLcm U a great advance upon wliafc 
formerly oh Lai nod. The sohcinc ns n whole 
IS dialiiigmahcd by its coiitimiiiy, its carefully 
defined giadca, and iLa recognized connecting 
links. Every pariah la well provided with 
primary schools, aecondary education ia con- 
cciiliated in nntuial ccntcia, and at blie aamo 
time the iiitercsts of pupiJs in outlying disLiictg 
arc aafcgii aided, uni verai tics and teoliniaal 
colleges arc well diatrihiilc(|. The a cl minis- 
tration of Scottish education is an affair partly 
of the fatiite and partly of local ad hoc bodies. 
The state subsidizcfl puLilic od no at ion of nil 
grades and thcicby cxeicisea, either directly 
or indiieobly, an iufluenoe over it As icgards 
inimary, secondary, and technical cducnlion, 
Uiia influence, working througli the Scotch 
Education Dcnai tineiit, i a very jiowoiriil On 
the otlier hiincl, the uni vci si tics aio subjeot to 
no auc-K tloi-c supervision or coutrnl, but pobsesa 
A laige amount of fidodom and independence 
will oh _ they jealously guard. Adequate local 
rinaneial support, whatever foim it inny take, 
is an invAiiablo pieremiiflitc to etato aid. 
In the case of piimary and secondary ecliiaation 
thifl may moan, and usually does moan, the 
impoflitioa of a local rate, but no local latc 
may be Icidcd for univci'flity cduontion 
As distinct from Engl ami, the people aio 
laigcly of one religious belief, PrfiabyLcriftnisin, 
and hence comparatively fice from scclnrinii 
differences Chinch supciintcndeiico of public 
education, however, so piomiiicnt in the pnst, 
wa« finally abolished in 1872. 

History, — Extant documents afford ample 
cviclencc of the existence of schools in Scot- 
land fiom the hcguiiuiig of the twelfth centiivy. 
Siioli schools weio pait of an cccle&iasticnl 
organization mul piobahly differed little, if 
any, fiom conlciuporary acheola m conti- 
nental Europe At the Rerorniaiioii (15G0) 
tlic new clmroli took over llio aupcriiitcndcnee 
of cducaUon, John ICnox (g u.) ami hia 
colleagues outlined in the First Hook of 
Discipline a comprclicnaivo sclicme of cdiica- 
liun which was to bo financed from the patri- 
mony of the old church. The rejection of tlieso 
pioposals dcforicd the renlization of a national 
Bystcni of cdiiciiLion foi moio than three 
ceiitiu'ics The chiivoli long maintained ila 
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[lufchorifcy over education Ita claim to juria- 
cliolion over solioola and collegca was based 
upon the act of 1667, confinned by Parliament 
in 1581, and ngain in 1593. During the aeven- 
tcoiith and oightconth conturica frequent 
rc/'crciices to tJiis light arc co be found in the 
aoLg of the General Aaaeinbly and the iccoicla 
□f kirk aeaaions. From early timca. even bcfoic 
blie Refoimatiou, town councils claimed, 
usually with aucccaa, a right to the pabionage 
of burgh or grammar so ho ols; but oluircli 
" visitabiona '' were quibo common down to 
1872. On bliQ other hand, the jiirisclictioii of 
the ahurah over the paiiali school wag never 
questioned, and whon bins school was catab- 
liahed by law in 1016 and 1033, the eluirch wna 
aaaociabed in its fuburc inanagcinent 

Nobwibhatandiiig the pnili ament ary acta of 
1646 and 1690 the parish school proved to 
be inadequate bo meet growing demands in 
education, and in eonacqucnco a subsidiary 
ayatein of voluntary denominabional schools 
was graftccl upon it in the eighteenth con tiny. 
The statutory system was managed locally 
and maintained by local ftsaesamont; tho 
voluntary, by various roligious bodies and 
Hnanced largely by subscription. When tho 
practice of giving parliamentary grants to 
education was instituted (1833) and the 
Education Department was created (1839) 
to administci tho in, both systems to a limited 
extent I'ccctvcd a siiaio of thc.‘>e grants, this 
oontiiiucd until the passing of the net of 1872, 
when the Scotch Education Dcpaibmciit waa 
orcated and tho school-board system inaug- 
urated The parish school has had a deep 
induoiico upon national life in Scotland. Tho 
paiochial aohoolmasbor was often a man of 
univoraity attninmeiita, who, in nddilion to 
teaching piimaiy subjccta, and indeed often 
to their neglect, instructed hia more capable 
pupds ill the higher aubjecta rcquirea for 
on trance to the university. Thus the parish 
school and ainnlar schools wcie immediate 
nvanuca to the university. Ag a tradition this 
has left an indelible inaik upon subsequent 
educational developments At the time, how- 
ever, ifc contributed to make the stand aid of 
tlio Arts course of the university Jjttle higher 
than that of a good secondary school of tho 
present day By a clause in the act of 1872 
the right to give higher instruction wna spe- 
cially conaerved to the pailah school, and the 
problem m succeeding j^ears w«a how to give 
oITcotivc expression to it. Aftci several ex- 
perimental stages, nil adiniiable solution was 
found in the creation of tho higher grade school 
(1809), which may be looked upon as the dc- 
acendant of the beat of the old paiish schools. 
Tills school, of course, was under the maiiagc- 
mont of the sohool board 

Curiously enough, except as icgnula church 
superintendence, the burgh school practically 
atood outside pai liamentary logialntion Tho 
well-known aob of 1406 by winoli the sons of 


barona and freeholders were to be kept at the 
grammar school from the age of eight or nine 
until they were " competentlie foundib ” 
and had " perfite latync ia of hiatoiic intei-cat. 
but It does not appear, that it was at nil 
effective Thiou^liont ‘ the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the teaching of Latin 
waa the chief function of the grammar school 
III the oighteenth century a new type of school 
under the name of acadeiny {g i/,) came into 
oxistcnflc for the purpose of providing uii educa- 
tion not cntiiely classical, and in the first half 
of the next century a numbci of subsciiption 
Or endowed schools, ns well as private schools, 
were founded. Wliile the burgh school, the 
lineal descendant of schools which existed in 
the twelfth century, was administered by the 
town council, which maintained the scliooL 
building, and, in general, provided a small 
salary for the teaahoi, the others, aa a rule, 
were controlled by managers appointed by the 
Bubaciibcrs The charaobDr, work, and or- 
ganizatjon of tJicso aaliools varied gjeatly, 
there wna no common mm or standard, and the 
QuiTicula often overlapped that of the uni- 
veiaity The report of the Argyll comniisgion 
(1864) contains a mass of interesting facts 
regaiding them It may be added that n 
coininon fenbure then, aa now, was coeduca- 
tion In 1872 was passed tho Education 
(Scotland) Act which, though supplemented 
by the nets of 1878, 1901, and 1908, is the bnsia 
of the pieaont gysfccm. Burgh achoola, pro- 
viding an education not consisting chiefly in 
elementaiy instruction in reading, wnting, and 
arithmetic, passed immediately unclci the 
innnagcmcnt of school boards and leooivcd the 
name of higher alass public gohools. Other 
school*!, providing higher education, either 
elected to conio under the same management 
and received the same name, or remained under 
their former maiingcra and book the title of 
higher class sohoola 

It should be stated that the net of 1672 had 
no relation to univorgiticg, secondary educa- 
tion committees, or state aid to secondary 
schools. It would he both intercsbing and 
infi true live to traco recent developmonta in 
coJincction with the two latter, but space will 
not pcimit of it. 

Adminlslratlon. — Public education in 
Scottish schools ia administered by (a) the 
Scotch Education Department, (6) school 
boards or other loco I authorities, and (c) 
secondary education committees. 

The Scotch Education Depart mmi (the De- 
partment '*), \yhich consists of ” Tho Loida 
of any Conimittee of the l^rivy Council ap- 

a ted by her Majesty on Education in Scot- 
i" is tho contml authority Tho Lord 
President of the Council is ex ojjicio pieaident 
of tliia committee, but qs a guarantee that 
proper attention shall be given to the special 
requiiemcntg of Scotland, the secretary for 
Scotland la vice president of bho commit teo, 
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and by the Secretary for Scotland Act, 1085, mainfain any agency foi collccUng and dia- 
ia rcaponaiblo to parhamont for the administrn- Inbuting iiiforination roKiircliiig omploymcub 
tion of the Department. Attached to it ia a for children on Icnving acliool, 
porinanQiit aecretary, nasiatcd by a staff of ^ To meet these expenses each acliool board 
officiala, The mam duties of the Department ia provided with a school fund into which nro 
are (1) to frame n code of regulations (the paid all parliamentary grants, monies raised 
Code), under which the annual grant for day by loan school fees (if any), and other sums 
schools la distributed, and to admimaber Uio rcccivcil for tho purposca ol the fund. On 
grant; (2) to frame the continimtion clnsa requisition being made to tlio local parocliial 
code and administer the grant, (3) to rcgii- bonid, any deficiency in any year is mot by a 
late and admin lat or tho grants to BceondaTy Bwbvcntion from tho local ratea For pro- 
schools; (4) to diabrihuto the Education viding equipment of n moic pcimanenb ohar- 
(Scotland) Pund, and siipoimtond the actci the school board, on tho approval of tho 
adminiatTatiou of the district funds by the Deimytmeut, may raioo loauB, the repayment 
diatnct Qommitteea; (6) to ndministcr Iho of which may be spread over a uiimbor of yeara. 
Scottish teaohera* super amiuation fund; (0) to An annual account of ita receipt.^ and expendi- 
mamtaia a system of inapcction over aclioola ture ia submitted to tho audit of Ilia Depart- 
recciving grants, and to regulate and conduct mont’s accountant, and illegal payments may 
the leaving certificate examination; (7) to be clisallowod. 

regulate the training find certification of Although the school boards arc tho statutory 
teachers; and (8) to submit annually to par- local authorities, the managers of voluntary 
li ament estimates of Iho annual grant required schools in receipt of parliamentary grants, and 
and a report of its own proceedings inidoi the tho managers of endowed aocondary sclioola 
education acts. To assist the Department in and similar schools are the local authorities 
its work of supervision, the country is divided for their o^YIl aclioola and manage them inclc- 
into four " divisions,^' to each of whioh is at- pen den Uy of the local school board, but re- 
tached a chief ingp color and stalT In all coivo no financial nsaiataiice from tho local 
there nrfl twenty-eight inspcctois, nine junior rates. Private schools arc comparatively few 
inspectors, and thirty siibinspoctora in number, but may be ontcrocl, inspected^ and 

T/ib schoofhoaydia thee tatwtory local author- examined hy fit and propor poraona appointed 
ity. The country is mappcil oiit into 971 by tho i cl ativo school board and tho DoparU 
education aieas, corresponding, in goncral, moat. In practice, however, they aro subject 
to the existing uurgKs and ^aiiBhea, attd for to little or no lutcvCcreuco. 
each of tlicse a school boaicl is elected tnomii- While the central authority siiporvi.scs tlie 
ally by the local ratepayers, While thoso distribution of giants, and by its codes and 

banrcls mav, niitl to a cci‘taiii extent do, make mum tea — both of winch have to be laid upon 
provision lor secondary and technical cdiica- the tables of tho two Iloiiscfl of Parliamonb bc- 
lion, their primary duties consisb m providing fore becoming law — makes regulations foi gafe- 
and maintaining efficient school accoinmoda- guarding public intorcata in tho expondituro 
tion and instruction in theii own nreas for all of imperial funds on cduoalioii, the local aii- 
children between the ages of five and fourteen, thority la allowed a reasonably fair amounb 
within which limits attendance at acliool is of lib erby in the managomciit of its schools, 
compulsory. School boards may, however, TAe secandary education coimniitee^ created 
grant exemption to pupils between tho ages of in 1892, la a district commiltco. For certain 
twelve and fourtoon. in which case they have cducntional purposes tho thirty-Lhreo coimtios, 
the power of dcTnanuing abtendanCD from them kho five chief liiii gha, and ono laige pariah, are 
at continuation or other classes up to tho ago constituted educational diabricEs and each 
of sixteoii They may charge school fees, provided with a committco Each of thcao 
whichj d the Echool receives a Bliarc of the an- commiUccB, the cDnstilutiona of whioh aio 
nual grant, must not exceed a certain amount; remodeled from time to time, consists of 
m general, however, odiication is free up to the membora elected or nominated by locnl and 
age of fourtcQU. Aa minagcis they aie re- iliatiict public bodies, directly or indirectly 
sponsible for tho school limc-tnblo and deter- interested in education, and nn inspector or 
mine tho character of tlio roligioua instruction, other official nominated by tlic Dopai tmcnt aa 
if any, to bo given, though they cannot com- ita nflaesaor. Additional n\Qmbcra specially 
pel attendance at it They appoint tho interested in education may be cobjitcd by tho 
tcaohers, remunerate them, and, subject to committcea themaolves. Their fimctiona, 
an appeal to tho Depaptmonfc, may diemisa which rein to not merely to second ary cdiica- 
fchem, Further^ they may provUlo lor tho lion but to all forms of oducalion beyond tho 
medical inspection of children, make provi- resources of individual school boards, nro 
sion for the preparation and supply of moala coiiDerncd mainly with tho (lisLribiition of Llio 
for pupils and give olotliiiig and food in nc- distriob cducaLion funds, and are best consid- 
cesaitous cases; provide schoolbooks and stn- cred in ooiinocLion with fclio Education (Scot- 
tioiiery free; defray tho coat of conveying land) Fund (1908). TJiia fiiiul, consolidating, 
pupds to Bchoola from outlymg clisbriots; and various pariiamcnkary grants for education, 
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ia distributed in the following manner. Edu- 
cational objccta of national importanco, which 
cannot properly be put upon the rates of any 
one disbiict^ linve fiiat conaidcrnbion. Thus 
the cost of inspeobing secondary schools and 
conducting tho leaving certifi-cato examination 
ia a first charge upon the fund, aa well aa grants 
to univcrsitiea, central institutions, and provin- 
cial Dommiitcea, and granta in aid oi retiring 
allowances to tcnclicifl. TJio balance is then 
formed into district funds, one for each dis- 
trict of a aecondaiy oduoation cominitteo, in 
QccordancQ with a schome of allocation pre- 
pared by the Department, which takes into ac- 
count both tho relative coat of education and 
fcho relative wealth or poverty of each district. 
A firab charge upon each district fund is ox- 
ponditure which is not pioporly rcfernblB to 
any one school board urea — such na pay- 
ments to local authorities in respect of tho 
higher education provided by thom for pupils 
outside thoir educational areas, payments to 
Bchool boaids when the charge upon the local 
rates in respect of higher instnioLlon exceeds 
a certain aum per pound, and payments for 
half tho coat of the medical inapection provided 
by school boards, In addition, payments may 
be made for the provision of a district bursary 
scheme to enable pupil a to receive higher 
inatiuctioii at aiiitablo contcis, niul for tiavcU 
ing expenses and maintenance allowances of 
teachers attending special courses of instruc- 
tion at some center. Each secondary educa- 
tion cominitteo annunlly prepares an catimate 
of its proposed cxpciulUurc, and submitfl it 
for the approval of the Depaitmont What- 
ever balance remains in any year is distributed 
among tho local authorifcioa of blio district as 
an addition to tho fee grant 

Organization. — In 1006 the Depaitmont 
adopted a now classification of schools — 
primary, intcnncdinlc, accondaiy — based 
upon distinctions m cunicula While this 
nomenclature la voiy convciiiont and will 
doubtless siiperBcde iho older one, the former 
distiuctiona still hold in rcspoct of grants 
Higher grade schools rcccivo grants under tho 
code, higher class achoola, public or obhorwjse, 
rccoivo giants iinclor regulations specially 
applicable to Eccondary schools 

rumary Education, — Tho primary school 
provides for the instruction of pupils up to the 
ago of fourteen Tho normal organization to 
the ago of twelve la infant division (5-7), 
junior division (7-10), and senior division (10- 
12). While the mam subjects of inatnictioii 
arc leading. Writing, ivnd arithmetic, provision 
is made for tenehing certain auxihaiy subjects 
— history^ geography, physical exerciaoa, sing- 
ing, drawing, nature knowledge, and othors. 
Individual examination in gcneial has been 
aboliahod, tho business of the inspeetor la to 
animadvert on dcficionciGa in the eurnoulum 
and on ginvo faults in method. The auccess- 
ful tormmation of this Gourae ia attested by tho 


qualifying examination, in which tho judgment 
of the teacher ia the main dotermining factor. 
Doyond this the work bifurcates into a anpple- 
montary course (continuation of primary), 
or the Intermediate course (first stago of acc- 
ondary). ^ The former is a specialized course — 
commercinl, industrial, rural, or domestic, — 
designed for those who intend to leave aohool 
at or about tho age of fourteen, and ia crowned 
by tho merit ccrtifionte, ^ Such courses may 
or may not bo piovided in tho same school 
aa tho primary instruction proper. In towns 
there IS a tondoncy to sot apart achoola exclu- 
sively for this work. 

Intisrinediaie Edncaiion. — An intermediate 
coiirao oxtondsover at least three years (12-15) 
beyond the stage of tho qualifying examination. 
It IB preaenbed by tho Department and is 
intended to provide a broad general education 
m English, history, geography, mathematics 
(including arithmetic), at leaat one language 
other than English, science, and drawing. 
A school with such a course ranks as an intcr- 
mediato school In general a higher grade 
school falls into this group On the satisfac- 
tory completion of tlic course an intermediate 
ccrtificatoia granted. Tins certificate, or ita equiv- 
alent, is tho prerequisite to a leaving oeirificatc. 

Seconda)]! Education. — A school providing 
a course of secondary education of at least five 
years' duration beyond the qualifying examina- 
tion stage IS termed a secondary scliooL In 
gcncrnl, higher class schools of both types 
form tills group, although some higher grade 
sclioola aro also included. Tho five years' 
course IS divided into the intermediate course 
(three years) and the secondary courao (two 
or more years). Tho character of the former 
has been described above; the latter la deter- 
mine cl by tho local managers with the approval 
of tho Dopartmont. If adequate provision 
can bo made for them, several courses may be 
oUGrod, and to a certain extent specialization 
on definito lines — classical, scientific, modern 
languages, commercial — may be pcimittod, 
always provided tikat English, one foreign 
language, and either mathematics or science 
are induded in each group, and have boon 
carried to what is known aa the higher stand- 
ard The granting of a leaving cortifiaafcc 
testifies to the satisfactory completion of any 
one secondary course 

Tins oiganization hog been effected by the 
Department in a a erica of steps, mainly m 
virtue of its control of tho leaving ccrtificato 
exaniinatioii and of the parliamentary grants 
givoik to secondary education Schools which 
receive grants under the Code, such as primary 
schools and higher grade achools, have from 
the first been directly under tho control of the 
Department, but higher claaa sclioola were 
on a differont footing Beginning in 1892, 
BUCCQssive grants have been made to sccond- 
aiy oduoation on cortain conditions which in 
practico mean that achoola ahoring m bhcao 
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granta, and practitsally all higher alaaa schoola 
do participate in them, come under the coiiw 
trol of the Dejiartineiit. Further, the leaving 
corfcifiaate examination, instituted by tho De- 
partment ill 1888, is accepted by nlinost nil 
intorinodiatG and secondary schools, and the 
control of this cxaminatioii practicnlly ineaiia 
the control of Iho ouirioiihim. At first the 
oxnmination was one of individual subjects, 
but in rcccnb years it has developed moio on 
tho lines of the AbiturCentenevamenf in so far na 
it ia a test o£ tho aatisCaeUiry complotion of a 
course of study. The intouiicdiato examina- 
tion ia a written and oral cxamiiintion in tho 
aubjocta of the mtormcdmle course Duo 
weight IS given to tho tcachora’ opinions, and 
deficiencies in individual aubjccta may bo 
coinponsatcd for by excellence m others. Tho 
leavmg certificate is granted on principles 
similar to ihoao adopted for the intormediato. 
Provided tho leaving ccrlificnto tealifics to tho 
satisfactory conclusion of a course which in- 
cludes the subjects demanded by tho oiitraiico 
Gxnmi nation of tlio university, ib ia nccoptcd 
by tho university as giving immediate and 
unreserved on trance to its courses, and to this 
extent the woik of tho aocondaiy school ia 
articulated to that of the university. 

Training of Teachers — A new syglcm of 
training toachors was adopted in 1905-100Q 
wliioh has piacbically superseded the foiiner 
ayatem of iiupil tcacliers and denominational 
training coUegos A provincial oominittec foi 
the training of beaclicrs has been establiaUcd 
in caoh of tlio four university oenbers with 
a "province," embracing several counties, 
(isslgiied to It Its mo mb Cl’S comprise rep- 
TCacntativDS ol educational bodies — universi- 
ties, col logos, secondary education committees, 
tiainiiig Qollcgca (if tiansfcrrcd Lo the com- 
mittco), as well ns coopted tcaclieia, nnd a 
chief laapector as the Dcpiu’Liucn.t's assessor, 
Ifca fun olio ns arc to provide for the suitable 
training of teacheia, including Icnohors of 
higher aubjeobs in secondary schools ns well as 
Lenchera of special subjects, and lo establish 
coiiiscs for the further instiucLioii of IcAcheia 
111 actual service Each committee has nn 
executive officer nnd n staff of iii&truotoi s, and 
ai ranges its own scheme of couiacs. The cx- 
poncUturc, which ia met out of pnih amentary 
giants, IS under the oloso supervision of the 
Dopnitmcnb Mnmteimnce allowniicca may 
be mil do by the cammittcc to its students, and 
haslcla or ucsideatinl iiiaUtuUous caLabliblied 
and Bubsidis;cd 

The courso of traiiiiug is taken in two sLagea 
— juiiioi’ student Aiul senior student A can- 
didate for n junior stiideiitship must linvo 
gained an inbei mediate certificate, and been 
nominated by n accondaiy education com- 
mittee, by whom a mniutenaiicc allowance 
may be grnutocl. Aa the output of trained 
trachers is beat oon trolled at its source, Lho 
miinbcr of no mi nations to junior sbudcntsliipa 


ia regulated by the Department. Each accond- 
aiy eduoabion cGinmiltce hna the option of 
nominating a ccrtiikn numbci, tho allocation 
being ba‘icd mainly on the relative population 
of tlie diabncts A tliicc-ycnia" coiirac of 
braining in certain subjects of general educa- 
tion, defined by tho Department, nnd in the 
art of beaBhmg IoUowb. This coiirac is given 
in any oiio of a miinbor of secondary achoola 
aelccteci foi the purpose, and known us junior 
abudeiit ccntcis. The pabisfactory couiplclion 
of the cQUi'Sc 13 attcated by the junioL' atudent 
Qcrlifionlo. The abudeiil may then cm oil under 
a piovincinl oominiUco na a Bcnior student for 
a two-yeius' comae aa a minimum, in which 
prominence ia given to the purely profeaaional 
pait of tho training While tho ntbainmeiit 
of the general certificate ia the primary object 
of the senior atudont, those atudenta wlio on 
entering possess a leaving oerLifioate, or show 
aptitude for special subjects, as attested by a 
junioi student certificabG or its equivalent, 
may be allowed to attend any class at a uni- 
versity 01 ociitial institution, tlicir instruction 
and trmmng being based on a weil-defined 
curnoiilum which may extend over three or 
four ycaia. Thus a capable student nmy 
obtain a University dcgico or college diploma 
ill addiLioii to the teacher 'a general certificate 
Tlioiearticr two yems of satisfactory service 
in an approved school arc rcquiicd bcfoic the 
peinnancnb cerUficiitc is issued 

Teachcra of luglior sulijcols and specialists 
must acquire an extended knowledge of the 
branch of study they piopose Lo tench, and 
undergo at least one yeai'a professional 
tiftining, with special rcfcienCG to that paitic- 
uiar branch, iiiidt'r one of the provincial 
conimiljtccs, A subsciiucnt jirobationniy year 
in some approved school is enjoined upon tliciii 
befoio they are finally rccognizod ns fully 
ccTlifitnUd. 

5/<Tfi's«ics (IPll) — CunsiiB population, 4,730.446. 
grant schools l tnliil minihor of day solioola 
(primary and IurIicf kt^^cIo), 3300 , ftcnomniodftlion pro- 
vided, 1.077,280 , iweViiRPmi H'Kislcra dwnng the voot, 
B17,DB4; average a L ten (Inner, 755,0^8 nvoin^^c oji repH- 
iDrauLciul of year, S 4 6, 056 , CPPliAcutPcl Icneliors — nnilo, 
£1180 (1021 grnrlualea), fi'niiilc, 13.0HO (H57 grndimlei). 
ftflaifltanttcncljcra — niiilr, lUJ, fcinahj lOQO , pupil t each- 
era — male, 1 6, femalo, 259 , iiveraRo anlnnrq of corUficated 
tcjiclicia — hcadinnati-js, £188 5d ; KBsislnnl maalpra, 
£130 6s Id, , lieadinialicjiK^i's, £06 . iiasislnnt inistrcsaea, 
£81 12s, id ; e'tpciidiliirr ]irr Kcholar in a\ ornRO nllrnd- 
niicc, £0 l3s 2\d (IDIO) II[(ihcr grndo srhoula 
men t HI y, but Ituhidcd above) iiuniljor, lOG; acteni- 
TimdiUvttn, 40,5(15 , sweiftRe mv rufliKleia. 2G,d40 , nvcnvgo 
nt((‘]idaiKu, ? 1,083 Ihgficr cinss bchoola rocciving Rranla 
under rcgnlnliona for hocundury nrlmola ; nunihcr, 57, 
nvemRc atleiidanco, 10,005, Icaoliers — pcimancnl, 
1134, visiting. 225 ; total grant, £38,170, Total num- 
ber of IurIici riasa scIiooIh impccLod by Lbo Dcpai I incut, 
ID), (iiiimbrr of pa<;'iPi) qiialirying, 

00,083 : moril, 16,OJO, inlcrincdiatP, 4707 | leavine, 1248 
3'rainipifl o/ teachers, jinuor atudciili, 383i! in 116 
centers, aoinor aLudciila, 2017 Education (8collaiul) 
Fund, £403,088. ApBregAln Biiru from school mtes, 
£1.507,(175, TcprcBCnUUK 4.4 5 per eepl ol URKrcBaLe iu- 
como of Bcliool boards, excluding loans for capilul 
cliarecs. 
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Universities — History. — Scotlnnd la well 
equipped with muvc rallies, three of which — 
St. Andrews, Glnagow, niid Abcidccn — wore 
founded in the fifteenth centuiy. Soon after 
then erection they were provided with coL 
Icgca, founded aa endowments for teachers in 
tliQ univGraitica — particularly of theology 
— lather than aa endowmenta for students 
From the first, tlieicfore, college tcnchcrs were 
tcachcra or jirofegaora in the university 
Gradually the rcaidonbinl oollcgo aystem de- 
cayed, although a lolio of it waa preserved m 
Sb Andrews until 1S20 In a leaLi'ictcd senao 
St. Aiidiuwii still re Lama the anciont college 
aystcm, since, aubjeob to appeal, the discipline 
is delegated by the acnatua to each of the two 
Qollegea which, aa comini btccs of the scntitua, 
meet separately. In Aberdeen and Glasgow, 
on tho other hand^ the colleges aie oompletely 
merged in tho univcialfcics These facta had 
important oonacqucnccs upon the development 
of univoraity hfo in Sootland, nob the least 
being that the expenses of a university educa- 
tion have always been model ate, In general, 
too, little fiupci'vision ia exercised by the 
univeisity over ifcg students outside the lecture 
room Medieval customs prevail in the elec- 
tion of the leobor by the whole body of students 
and their voting in nations ” (Ulaagow and 
Aberdeen), as well as in tho continuance of tho 
rcotor clcGtcd for a short period, side by side 
with tho chancellor, tho head of tlie university, 
elected for life. For many years the curric- 
ulum WftH largely medieval m scope, anti n 
ayatem whereby the regent carried his students 
through the whole oourac to graduation was 
in opciabion This " ambulatory icgcnting 
aystcm waa, indeed, retained in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, until tho end of the 
eighteenth conbury; only gradually were tho 
professors limited bo oortain subjects, In 
Gonacqucnco tho cduoatioii provided was 
general rather than speoial, and the university 
for long did the work of the upper classes of n 
good secondary school In the early years of 
the last century it was not uncommon to find 
students enrolling nt the age of twelve and 
oven under No compulsory entrance exami- 
nation was instituted until 1892 Ncithei 
was a compulsory curricuhira msiabed upon 
nor graduation considered essential In 1926, 
after an interval of 130 years since the previous 
university commission, an era of royal com- 
missions on universities set in The reports 
are interesting, the ono bcginiung with 1830 
Qonbaining a mass of hisboi'ical matter relative 
to the four universities. But icform did not 
come until the Universities (Scotland) Act of 
1858, when curriaala were readjuabed, new 
ohaira instituted, and King's College and 
Maiiaohal College united in the University 
of Aberdeen. But, moro than this, the act 
created a new and, as far as possible, uniform 
administration for each university. The con- 
duct of alTairs was intrusted to three bodies; 


the sonntus acndemicus with the management 
of the ordinary busincas, the university court 
ns the court of appeal; and the geneinl council 
to bring the university into touch with outside 
public opinion A second Umvcraities (Scot- 
land) Act was passed in 1889, under the pro- 
visions of which the univoisitics are still 
conducted. By tins net n permanent commit- 
tee, the Scottisli imivcrsitic.'i committee of the 
privy council, wag created and a temporary 
oxcculivc commission appointed to draft ordi- 
nances subject to tho veto of the Qiiccn-m- 
comicil, and Lo affiliate University College, 
Dundee, to, and make it form part of, St 
Andrews University Aftei protracted liti- 
gation the latter was effected m 1807. 

Administralion — Each university is prac- 
tically autonomous, although there is a restric- 
tion m the matter of making new ordinances 
or modifying existing ones As it was the in- 
tention of tlio legislature bo make the Scottish 
uiiivcrsitica ns far ns possible uniform, any 
new ordinance, befoie bocoming operative, 
must be comiiuiiiicated to tho othoi univer- 
sities who arc entitled to appeal against it 
In such a ease the matter is bi ought befoie 
the Scottish uiiivcisitics commit lee In the re- 
cent Arts ordinaiicca, however, there was -no 
appeal to this coinmittcc, and the aEsent of 
the Kiiig-iii-council waa merely foimal. In 
ordinary ciroiimstancea, theicforo, this com- 
mittee has practically little to do, nnd^ ns it 
has no public money to administer, it has 
no financial control A species of control to 
whicli tho univeisitics arc subjected, none the 
less real for having no legal sanction, ia lhat 
oxcrciacd by the Treasury and fho Carnegie 
Trust. luclirechly, of couiac, the Dopait- 
mentj in its control of secondary education 
and of the leaving certificate examination, 
has considerable influence upon the iiihvcr- 
sitica; the raising of the ataiidaicl of secondary 
education haa not been without impoilEUit 
effects upon the standard of work in them 

Within tlic univcreity itself the governing 
bodies are tho university comb, the senatus, 
and tho general council, the broad functions 
of which have been indicated above The 
university court, the Biipreme governing body, 
la a body corporate with perpetual succession 
and a common seal, and plmrged with tho 
posseaaion and administration of the whole 
revenue and property of the university It 
consists of tW rector, who piesidca, the 
principal or principals, municipal leproscnta- 
tivesj assessors comprising n nominee of the 
chancellor and the rector, respectively, and 
repregentatives from tho general council and 
the senatus academious, It is the court of 
appeal from the senatus; elfecLa improvement 
in the internal arrangements of the university, 
and requires due attention on the part of the 
professors to their duties — which it can 
define. Furthermore, it can deprive n professor 
of his office, subject to the approval of the 
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Kiiig-m-oauncil; it appointa examine ra and 
lectvircia, nnd pTofeasoia 'whose chairs ate in 
the pflfcronngo of the university; ifc can found 
now profcssoi'shipa with the approval of tho 
Scottish iinlvcisifcica oomraittee; it legulates 
the fees in the claaaca, and ifc nmy giniit recog' 
tiition to the fceacliiug of extia-inural coUegca 
foi graduation purposes, and, subjeefc to tho 
iippiovftl of the King-iii-co unoil, it nmy make 
ordmancea The acimbua academious, con- 
sisting of the principal and profesaora of tho 
uuiveraity, tho forincr picauling. regulates and 
auperintenda the fceacliiiig and discipline of 
fcho university, and takes part m tlic fliiperm- 
tendenco of univoTBiby libraries and miiscuma, 
Tho general council consists of fcho oliniiccllor 
fwhoin it elects and who preaidea) , the mcmbeifl 
of the university court, the pi'ofcssois, niid tlio 
graduates Two statutory mcefcings arc held 
yearly, and the business of the couubiI la to 
take into consideration questiona a (Tec ting 
fcho well-being imd prosperity of fcho univcisifcy, 
ond to make icprosentationa if ncccsaniy to 
fcho univergiby court, Two members of par- 
liftmciLfe MO vetuvued by the univciaitica, and 
are elected by members of fchis council — 
EdinbiJigh and St. Androwa jointly electing 
one, and Glnsgow and Abenlccn, tho otlici 
Each univeraiby possesses a students’ leprc- 
aeiLfcatiYG coancil, the constitution of which la 
subject to the approval of the imivcraiiy 
oourb This council la entitled to petition the 
aenatus, on mat Lera affcotuig leaching and 
discipline, and the university court. 

Ordniu'za^iiJit. — la their origiiial constitu- 
tions the Scottish univcraifcics followed coiiLi- 
ncntal models, the courses of study being 
arranged in tho four f acuities of arts or phi- 
losophy, law, medicine, and divinity or fclicol- 
ogVi which, with the addition of tho faculty 
of aoience, and, in Edinburgh, the faculty of 
music (1893), still exist Entrance uijon a 
course of afcudy \\\ the faculty of arfca, of acrenoo, 
or of mcdioinc is granted on parsing the ick- 
bive pieliminary examination, wlncli varies 
aomewhat foi each faculty ami which la regu- 
lated and conducted by a joint boaid of ox- 
amiaers appointed^ by tlic univcvBity ooiuba. 
This board, consisting of eight pi ofesaors or lec- 
turers and eight additional exiunincis, sits for 
one yeai at each university in rotation, the 
principal of the univciaity where the board 
meota being ca; o^cio chairmau for the year. 
Passes in vaiious other examinations, includ- 
ing the leaving cortiiicate examination, may 
be accepted pjo tanlo in lieu of pnsaea in the 
pieliminary examination. 

The main f uric Lion of tho faculty of aria in 
Mio past has been to give atiidonls n liberal 
education in goiicial subjectaj the remaining 
[aoultios providing professional training, 
Under the new Arta ordinances it aecma nob 
unlikely that this traditional function will 
be largely modified, and possibly the Arts 
oUTrieulum may develop into n apccinlizcd 


course — largely for teachers. Two lines of 
afeudy arc ofTered — one laadiug to the ordi- 
nary degree (M A.), the others to the lionoia 
degree (M.A.). Three academical yctuB ivro 
required lor tho foimei — an academical year 
cojiaisting of at least twenty- live weeks divided 
into tlucc tcima, autumn, spring, auiniuoi — 
nnd usimlly four for tlic lattoi, For tJie 
ordinary degree a lai'gc amount of option in tJic 
aeloebion of aubjocta is peiiniited and to a, 
certain extent specializing is possible. The 
number of siibjcots is five ns a minimum, of 
which two must he studied for two academical 
years The degree exammationa in the Utter 
nro on a higher standard llinn those ol the 
other three subjects. Certain con cessions are 
allowed 111 respect of cogiicito subjects. Be- 
yond the M.A QIC the dogieca of doctor of phi- 
lo3opliy(D Pliil ) aiiddoctoi of letters (D.Libt ). 
In t-ho faculty of science, degfce oourseS [lie 
olTcrcd 111 vaiioua bianclics ^ pure science, 
ciigincciing, agriculture, forestry, and public 
health — but not in each university, Two 
degrees arc offered, bachelor of science (B.So.) 
and docfeQi of soienco (D Sc ) As aomc of the 
subjects for the science degree mny ho taken 
as part of the Aifca course, it is not unasiial 
for a student to obtain the ordinal y M.A. nnd 
B Sc, in practically the amne* tiiiie aa would be 
occupied m taking an honors M.A, degree 
In the faculty of medicine the degree of 
bachelor of inediciiio (M.B ) nnd bacholor of 
Bui'gGiy (OliB) must be taken conjointly; 
one la not confcricd without tlic other, nnd the 
minimum time lequued foi: the courac ia five 
yenra. Two highci degrees arc oiToicd, the 
doctor of medicine (M.D ) and tlio master 
of Burgery (OhM). In the faculty of law 
there me two dcgiec oourscs ■ one of two ycais* 
duration leading to the degree of baclielor of 
law (D L.); the other for gradimtcs in Aria 
only, covering three academical yenra and lend- 
ing to the (legi Be of Viachclor of laws (LL.B ) 
In bhc faculty of divinity tho degree of bachelor 
of divinity (B D.) is open to gmcliiatcs in 
Alta who have aatlafnctojily complobcd a two 
years’ comae in theology. Since tins fnciilty 
m each of the unWci allies ia eoi'incctccl with 
the Establialiccl Churoh, it Jma been the 
prnetice, undci certain lesLriotioiis, to admit 
to theological dcgiees those who, by leason 
of ccolcaiasticnl difTcienccs, have attended 
recognized extra-mural colleges foi couibcb of 
divinity. Scotland, it may )jg added, is well 
supplied with theological colleges; the United 
Tree Chiiiclilina training colleges for ita clergy 
in Ediiibiiigli, Glasgow, and Abeideoii; the 
Tree Glim ell, in Ediiduirgh, Uie Gougrega- 
tionaliats and tho Scottish Episcopalimis, m 
Edinburgh; and LI in Komnn Catholics, in 
Aberdeen The dcgicea ao far consiclerocl 
me obtiLiiied by exauunnilon, but in addilioii, 
tho uni vcrai lies confer, honoris causa^ tho 
degrees of doctor of lawa (LL D.), doctor of 
divinity (D,D.), and doctor of mu we (Mua.D,). 
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Until 1992 Scottish univorsifcica could not 
admit women to ftcncloinic infllrucLion or 
graduation. Piovioua ho this, various asso- 
ciations for the highor education of women had 
been advocating the opening of acndomic 
classes to woinen. In 1877 St. Androiva 
University instituted the L L.A oxammation. 
This waa followed by the founding of Queen 
Margaret College, for the higher education of 
women, in Glasgow in 18S3, which, wiLji tl\o 
passing of the ordinances of 1892 admitting 
women to tho uiiivoisitiea, bocamo anorganic 
part of tlio university. 

The Scottish univorsitios arc not well 
endowed. Their funds are derived fiom bc- 
quesba, endowments, fees, and grnnta from 
parliament ami from tho Carnegie Trust 
For man^ years thoyhavo been aasistccl by 
grants duect from tho trcasiuy, the annual 
amount of which waa increased to £42.000 
in 1899 In 1602 an annual sum of £30,000 
was added. The Seoiotaiy for Scotland may 
also consider applications from tho university 
courts and make grants to thorn out of the 
Education (Scotland) Fund. A commitleo 
was recently appointed (1909) by tho treasury 
to inquiio into the financial position of tho 
universities, with the reaulfc that an additional 
flum of £40,000 has been granted. 

In 1901 Mr Andrew Carnegie conveyed to 
trustees bonds to the value of $10,000,000, 
bearing interest at the rato of 6 per cent, and 
dirocted that one half of the net le venue should 
bo applied to tho expansion and development 
of Scottish umvoYsiUes, more oapocially with 
roapecl to the faculties of science nnd medicine, 
and to provision for tho teaching of history, 
English literature, inodorn languages, eco- 
nomics, and subjects related to Lcclinical and 
oomincrcial education Extended facilities 
were also to bo made for aoiontiliG study and 
research The other half was to be devoted 
to tho payment on certain conditions of tho 
ordinal y class fees of studenta of Scottish 
birth or extr action attending the univoisity; 
extra-mural collogos and institutions, piovid- 
ing hechnioal and commercial education up to 
uiiivoraity levol, werq not excluded fjom tho 
benefita of the funds 

^/nCisacB — Matnculntcd eludenlafor wintor scBsion 
(1010-1011) St Anclmwa, fiOl , Glasgow, 270S ; Abc'- 
qecn, 030 , JEdmlmrgli, 0208 Carncgio Tru-jt for period 
lODl-lOOB , poab'gradimtc study And rcseArch, £40,353 , 
cTAnta to univcrailloa and extra-mural collcgca, 
£240,088 \ payment of clftBa fees, £290,080 ; number of 
bene no lanes — men, G185 , women, 2078 

Technical Colleges and Continuation 
Classes — History, — Until the hoginning of 
the present century there was littlo or no 
organized ayabom of tcohnioal education in 
Scotland. In Glasgow a Holiemo of amalga- 
mation of Boveiai existing tcahnical institu- 
ticina camo to ahoad in 1880 whan the Glasgow 
and IVcst of Scotland Toohiiical College was 
founded. In Edinburgh in the preceding 


year, witli the Watt Institution and School of 
Arts as n nucleus, the Hcriot-Watt College 
was pi ejected In Dundee a technical inati- 
tiitc was creoted in 1887. In addition to these 
a number of acionce and nrb clasaca, subsidized 
by the science and art grant, exiatod in vaiioua 
parts of tho country The Tochnieal Schools 
(Scotland) Act of 1887, by which school boards 
were empowered to erect and main tarn tech- 
nical Schools, mot with practically no leaponsD. 
On the other hand, tho town nnd county 
CQ unci la allotted n fair proportion of a grant, 
which had come under their admiiiistiation in 
1890, to technical education. 

But tho hist real progress in tho reorgnniza- 
tion and extensiou of facilities for tcohnicul 
education began whon the Scottish share of tho 
science and art grant, hitherto administered 
by the Science nnd Art Department, came 
under tho control of the Scotch Education 
Department (1S97). Within a few years tho 
ayabom under which the grant Imd been ad- 
ministered was completely reorganized and 
placed upon a sound educational basis A clear 
distinction was drawn between instruction in 
Bclcncc and art as part of a general education 
and as applied to specific inclustnea and em- 
ployments A new code of regulations for 
continuation classes waa issued (1901) which, 
with a fow subsequent modiftwitions, broadly 
covers the eloincntnry technical mabmotion 
now given in the country Tho grants 
under this code aro denved partly from the 
science and art giant and partly from the 
grant fciimerly given to continuation clnsa 
instruction, 

Advnm!>Lrat{on, — The parliamentary giant 
for technical matrucfcion ia adiniiUBtered by 
the Dcpartniout, which, iti the continuation 
class code, or in special minutes applicable to 
certain contial institutions, defines the condi- 
tions under ivhich it is distributed The 
Depnitmont also determines the amount of 
payraoiitfi (if any) to bo made from the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Fund to ccntial institutions 
It is the duty of a school board to make suit- 
able provision for tho instruction of young 
people above the age of four teen with reference 
to the ciafts and industries practiced in its 
diatneb; and in piiraunnco of this it can provide 
technical schools or insbituto technical classes, 
tho manneoment of which may be delegated 
to spccinT comnnfcteca comprising, among 
obhors, poisons skilled in the industries and 
occupations to which the instruction in the 
classes has special relation Under certain 
limitations the school board may also mnke 
by-laws enforcing attendance at a continua- 
tion flchool until tho age of aovontcen. In 
addition to the provision made by school 
boards, thoro arc sixteen central institutions, 
with governing bodies or managers variously 
constituted but in general representative of 
local educational and industrial interests 
Tho local aubhoTiby, whether a school board or 
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other body of managers, iiuclcrtakea lull 
fin/incml roaponsibility irreapcctivc of any 
grant winch may be given, and only in excep- 
tional cnaca is the grant greaLcr than three 
fourths of the total expenditure recognized ns 
legitimate by the Department, The remaining 
one fourth must be provided locally. While 
this is true in gcnoial, cential institutions aio 
treated somewhat diffeiontly from continua- 
tion claiisca. Grants to the In lieu depend 
mainly upon attondiinco, whcictia granba to 
cential institutions, when ceitain conditions 
laid down by the Department n? to staff, 
curiieula, and examinationH for diploinaa aic 
complieil with, depend innmly upon excess of 
curicnt expenditure over income, and are 
usually sufficient to make good any deficiency. 

To a certain extent, secondary education 
committees aharo in the administration of 
technical education They liavo the power to 
give bursaiioa to students to attend central 
institutions for tcclmicnl (including agricul- 
tuial) oducaiion They may also appoint 
organizers of clomeiitaiy technical me true lion, 
and piovidc special teachers to conduct district 
classes, all with due regard to coordination 
with cenlrni iiiatibiitionB. 

OToaiiizalion — Tho scheTne outliiiocl in 
the coda of legulatians for continuation classes 
ia the basis of tho orgnnizatioii. This code 
gioupa the instruction in four diviaiona 
Under the head of Division I are placed claasc'i 
for the completion of agoncral elementary edu- 
cation, tho work of which corrcspoiula goii orally 
to the work in tho supplementary couiaea of a 
primary school Division II coinpriscs clnsaos 
for specialized infitruction of an cleinentaiy 
natuie, such as may ho of use to pu])ila who 
aro engaged in or preparing for any particular 
trade, occupation, or piofossion. They are 
open to all over sixteen years of ago Divi- 
eian III in eludes organized couisca of system- 
atie instruction, aiiaiiged with a view to 
fitting atudenta for the intelligent practice 
of particular crafts, nidus tries, or occu- 
pations. Such courses must, m gcnerali, ex- 
tend over threo ycais at lenab, and may be 
classified as commercial and literary, ait and 
art crafts, engineering, naval arohitccUiie, 
navigaLion, aichitccturo, building, and allied 
trades, textile indiiatiies, chemical industries, 
etc A Goiirao ia graded as preparatory, fust 
year, second ycai, and so on, and tlio condi- 
tions of direct admission to each yoai aic 
defined ill relation to the existing courses in 
piimary, inter mediate, and secondary schools, 
vVitliin the provinces of the conlral inatitu- 
tionsj tlic vnrioiia Division III couisca nro 
linked on to the cential courses, and 
whoiicyci the distance, transport, and otlicr 
conditions arc favorable, arrangomenta mo 
made whereby the students shall continue 
thoir fitudica at tho corresponding central 
institution. Elaowhcro^ if proper laboratoiy 
and othoT ccinipmcnt la available, ho me one 


or more couiacs may be allowed in which 
not infrequently, instruction of an advanced 
character is provided. Of the sixteen centnil 
iiifiti til Lions, till GO provide inaLruction in agri- 
culture — Aberdeen and North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, Edinbuigli and EiisL 
of Scotland College of Agriculture, and the 
\Veat of Scotlniid AgriuiiUiiral Coll ego These 
colleges inter aha conduct dny and ovoning 
classes, extension lectures, and experimental 
fai'ins, niid piovidc ndviaory dcpnrtinonls 
Each, too, oiTcra (i diploma com so, and, in 
conjunction with tho imivevsiLy, a course 
leading to tho degree of 11 Sc. m ngiiculturo 
Tho Technical Colleges of Aberdeen. Edin- 
biirghj Dundee, and Glasgow off or aclvanccd 
work in a groat vaiicty of industrial piirsuUs. 
Ill ICC cut ycais extensive addi lions have been 
made to the Technical Colleges in Edinburgh 
find Glasgow, both of which aro highly atalTed 
and excellently equipped, Diploma courses 
fire offered in botli^ the latter granting diplomas 
in civil cngiaeeniig, mechanical cngincciine, 
electrical cngiiiccnug, mining, naval nichl- 
tecturc, clicmiatry, melallurgy, mathemat- 
ics and iihysics, building, textile mami- 
facturc, end, in conjunction with tho flchool 
of art, architecture. Parts of the work 
in the Toclmical Collcgea of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh nro recognized by the universities as 
qualifying for tlioir B. Sc degrees. Bccontly a 
new and wolhplniiiiod Toehiiical College has 
been erected in Dundee. Three coiitral 
inBtitiitifina in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aboidccn, respectively, me organized as 
colleges or ackoola of art, and provido full 
diploma courses. Tho Edinburgh Cullcgo of 
Art IS an extenaive building of quite recent 
election Two central institutions, tlic Edin- 
burgh Iloyal (Dick) Vetcrinnry College and 
tho Glasgow Veterinary College, make effective 
pi 0 vision ill their epocinl branches of study. 
Colleges foi domestic scicnco exist in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, wliilo the 
Dunfermlino College of Hygiene and Physical 
Training, tlio Glasgow Atlicnmiim Commer- 
cial College, and tno Leith Nautical College 
give adequate training in their respective 
departmenba. J. S. 

SiatiBtics (1000-1010). —^Coiitral Instl tu lions ’ num- 
ber of stuclenta — dny, 4071; Dveninp, 12,178, tolnl 
giant from Dopnrtmcnt, £74,005 Continuation 
niimbDr of centers, 1056, number of individual piipila, 
Division I. 23, H2] , Diviaiaii II, 70 007 ; Division Illi 
22,fl5'J; Division IV, 0002 , grand total, 127,0S7 , total 
grant [rom tUn Dcpnrtnvmt, £L1Q,10Q 

See Engua-nd, Education tn; Middle 
Ages, Educai'ion in; Knox, John; RErou- 

BllATlON AND EDUCATION; ctc. 

Heferoncofl* — 

ANDErBON, P J (Editor). ^^urZica in the Iliatory and 
Devejapmenl of ihe Umvcraitv of Ahcrdctn (Aber- 
deen, lOQO ) 

ANDRiiaoN, J M Tho M atricxdaiwn Roll of (he Um- 
veraiiy of St Ar\drcWa^ 1747-1807 (Edinburgh, 
1005.) 
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TheC\iii^i^dXJmi!€r&iluof Si Andrews (at, Androwa, 
1011 ) 

The BcQinmno of Si, Ancfrcuis Ur\iver&\tu (ScdKm/i 
Flistoncal 1011 } 

DowEfii A litstorif of ike V7nver8tli/ of Edinburgh 
(Eclinbureb, IB 17.) 

BtLiQCii, J M UU{ 0 TyoJ[}\e Umvwaily a/ Aberdeen. 
(London, 1805 ) 

Clahk, J Shorl Studtea of Education tn 5co/Irtnd 
(London, 1001) 

Couirra, J History of ibc University of OlaBjoio, 
(Glaagow, lOGO.) 

Chatx, Sin Henry. The Slate in Us delation to Educa- 
tian, (London, 1SS4 ) 

Donald BON, Sin Jambs Addrcsaca (St 

Andrews, 1011 ) 

Eooaii, J^ History of Early ScoUisk Education, 
CEdinburgh, 1803 ) 

QinaoN, W. J Education in jScofZand, o fiA-e/c^ of tha 
Past nnd //le Present. (London, 1012 ) 

GnuIA^^, J. E Manwl of EJticat loIi Acta (Edinburgh, 

1002 .) 

Gxant, j Jfxstory of the Burgh ErAoola of Scotland 
(GhBgow, 1B70.) 

Chant, Sin Alex. Story of the Umveraity of Edin~ 
burgh (London, IBBI.) 

Kunn, J iSco^tsA Edn cation School find UnUersity 
(Cambridge, IDlO ) 

Mono AN, A. UistoTy of Traxmng of Priwinru and 
Secondary 7'rac/iers in Ecot Jan d, (Edlnburgli, 
1000) 

Bait, R. S. The Vnxversily cf Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 
1805) 

flTnONQ, J IliatoTi/ of Secondary Education in Scot- 
tand (O^eford, lOOO ) 

WmaiiT, A Ilistary of Erbi cation and of the old 
Pflrifi/i p5c/ioo*8 0 / Scodtind (Edinlnirgli, 1008) 
Younq, T P. Ilistpire de V Enseionciucnt jinmairG 
et Bccondaare cn JSco&bc (Paris, 1D07 ) 

Voburt TabeUa — n inemoniil vnlinno of St, Anilrcwa 
Unlveraity (St Andrews, 101 1 ) 

Algo {lubUcnUona of various hlstoricnl aocfclios; report? 
of royal commifliiona on ScotLiab univerailic«), 
cndowinciUa, and education, lusLonca of partic- 
ular schools, ccrlcsinaftcnl Irgislatinii; Aiiniinl re- 
ports of the Scotch Bducntion Department, etc 

SCROFULA. — See Tudeuculosis. 
SCULPTURE. — Sco Aiit Education 

SEAMANSHIP, THE TRAINING FOR, — 
Great Britain. — It ^va.s fiom the fi»idc of inatlie- 
inatica that klio first instruction in subjects 
connected with seamanship came In 1496 
John MQllci of IConigsbcrg (RcgiomontanufiJ 
printed at Venice a Latin epitome of the MeyaX^ 
SwraAy of Ptolemy, and publiahecl the first 
printed almaimc. Martin Bclmiin, who had 
been trained mathematically by MO 11 or, went 
to Portugal and tiavelcti to the mouth of the 
Congo ill 1404 He gave himself up to sea- 
manship, and left behind him maps anti a 
globe, on. his death in 1500 He had shown 
now to use the astrolabe for taking the alti- 
tude of the sun The _ Spaniards were the 
fiist to organize inatmctioii in seamanship by 
the appointment of a oosinographcr to the 
Council of tho Indies, ^vho not only was re- 
quired to prepare maps and lablea foi navi- 
gation, but also to give to voyagcis courses 
of instruction in arithmetic and astronomy, 
Euclid, and trigonometry, as well ns in the 
USD of tho astrolabe and the globes and in the 
use of other astronomical instruments. This 


instruction wag given m Seville, and led to tho 
publication of naval textbooks, parti ciilarJy 
til at of Enciso as early na 1619 The Dutch 
followed the Spanish example, and trained 
thcii master mariners Gerard Mercator and 
Abraham Orteliua produced wonderful maps, 
and Coigiict wrote a textbook on the subject 
of navigation Engliali navigators used trans- 
latioiiB of tho naval textbooks of other natioiifj, 
chiefly those of Spain, until William Bourne 
in 1573 wrote one in English. OLhera fol- 
lowed quickly, eg. Robert Tanner, in 1 BB 7 , 
A Sure Steely for JSailora, and Thomaa 
DIimclcvillG, A Briefe Desoiplion of uniucrsal 
inappes ana cardes, and of th^ir use, and also 
the nso of Ptolemy his fafifes, etc,, ia 1504, 
and also hia Exercises, coiitaining aix fcrea- 
tisca " verm iicceasario to be read and learned 
by all young Gentlemen that , arc desirous 
to linvc knowledge aa well in Cosmoginphie, 
Astionomic, and Geographic ns well aa ia the 
Ailc of Navigation," 1504 (also 1597, 1013, 
1022 , 1636) Jolin Dnvis, tho discoverer of 
Davig'e Strait, wrote (in 1594) The Seaman* d 
•Secrets, Fiiithcr lefeiciicc books on naviga- 
tion up to tile initldle of the seventeenth cen- 
tiijy jij'o given in WilJjnm London's ((j'.ji.) 
Catalogue of the most Vendible Books, 1059- 
IGGO 

Riolinid [lakliiyt (<7 y.), preacher and some- 
time student of Christ Church, O'tfoid, who 
wrote the PriJiciprif Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques, and Discotfcrics of the English 
Nation, etc. in 1589, says in the Epiafclc 
Dedicatory to Wnlsinglmni " When I was 
removed to Christ Church in Oxford, my 
exercises of duty first performed, by degrees 
I lend over whatsoever printed or written 
discovciies and voyages I found extant either 
in the Grech, Latin, Italian, Spanish, PorLu- 
gttll, Ficncli or English languages, and in my 
public IcoLuio'j luas the fast that produced and 
shewed both the old imperfectly composed, and 
the new lately icformed Maps, Glotcs, Snhorcs, 
and othci instruments of this Art for demon- 
stiation in the common schools to the siiigulur 
plea.^iiie, and gcneinl contonlmcnb of my 
aiulitoiy " Hakluyt pleaded foi the tiainiiig 
of skillful aoamcn, a piofcssion requiring, ho 
BUggc.sLs, the lime of " two prenticcaliipa," 
lie continues, " I have grcally wished there 
were a lecture of Navigation lead in Lina 
Cl tic (London), for thcbnnishing of our foi me r 
gross ignoiancc ni Marine causes " He alatca 
that rCing lEcnry VIH, following the examp I g 
of the Empcior Chailcs V, ciectod tliico gilds, 
one at Deptfoid, one at Kingston-upon-Hill, 
and the third at Newcastlo-on-Tyne (m 1537) 
" for the mciensc of knowledge in liH seamen," 
and he acknowledges the value of tlic mathe- 
matical lectures of Sir Thomna Grcaham for 
"tlic advnncoment of Manne causes" {qv.) 
It miiSifc be remembered that Hakluyt was of 
Dutch origin, but liis appeal to English 1 non led 
in Queen Elizabeth's icign to the roumlatioii 
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of leoturca by Hr Thomna Hood in the house a lioapiUl for seamen, thoir widows and clul' 

of Sir Thomas Smith, in GiaDCohurch Street drcii In 1715 a school wna opened in LIic 

Edwaul Wdght wfta IggIuigi on navigation Hospital, wlmro it waa ordmccl thnt "ten 
to the East India Company, and thore waa a boya should bo inatriicLcd in leading, wiiUng. 

lecture of gcograiDliy, liydiography, and navi- and navigation by Mr Weston, mntkcmationl 

gQtion, rend in the chapel of Leadcnhall master in the town of Giccnwich, and be put 

In 1672 Sii Humpliicy Gilbert (ff.y.) pro- out apprentiaca to masLcia of aliipa or others/* 

poaod for the projected Queen Elizabeth’s In 1710 lulea were drawn up foi the admission, 
Academy a second matliomaticiftn to tench maiiiteimncc, and education of the sons of 
cosmography and astronomy with navigation, seamen. In 1713 there were 60 boys; jp 
at a salary of £00 13s. In 1015 Sir Gcoige 1789, ISO boys. In 1369 Greenwich Hospital 
Duck, m hia ThiH VniverBiiy oj England, ccnsiid to be an asylum for aenmen and the 
tolls ua that the lecture m thci ehapel of buiUUnga were handed over ta the puvp(iBc& 
Leadcnhall was diacontmued (by 1015), hub of a Hoyal Naval Colloge — opened in 1873, 
at the same date tliere was a Iccturo of co3- for the purpose of piovidiiig for the education 
mograpliy read in the Blnckfriara at the hoiiso of naval ofRocia of all ranks above that of 
of Adripnus Manus Duck further mmitionfl midshipman lu all branches of theoretical 
the College of Trinity House at Deptford and Hcicntific study hearing upon their pro- 
founded by icing Henry YlII, which con- feasion Dcsklos navy offipers tlreio arc olbccrfl 
ccrued itself with "the bcttci ordering, of the Hoy nl Marino AitUlory, Boy al Mai i no 
gDyerniiig and inatruoting and diacipHning of Light Infantry and Nnvnl Engnicera, and a 
inarincia, pilots, saiioia, and other profcsaoiS limited number of appiciiticca aclecled niiniially 
and pmotisers of the arts of hydrogrriphy, und by competitive examinationa Iiom the roynl 
navigation ” In 1G36 Sir Einncig iCynnatoii dockyards. OfRcera of the incicantilc marine. 

{q.v ) in hia Museum MimriffB says, " Tho and private atudonta of naval aiclulGCturo nncl 

pr of easel’ of Asti Quomy shall teach Asti orvomyi marine euBiiicciing by special pcrmisaiQu, are 

Optica, Navigation, Cosmography " A pro- admitted to the clnsscs. Tlic tloyal Iloapitnl 
fegaor wna appointed to tho clialr of nsbroiiomy School at Gicenwich la still continued. The 
called Nicholoa Pluake, whilo John Spoidcll navigation school founded by the Society of 
(mentioned below), tho profcasoi of geomctiy, Morclianb VenLuiera at lliistol in 1738 hn3 
had been tcaohci of navigation also. doyolopod into the Merchant Vcntuicra* 

111 1673 the first peimanent achool of naval Technical College, and includca a picparatory 

training was established in oonncolion with school and acGondary day school for hoys- 
Chnsfc’s Hospital — tho so-called Matlicmati- The college pieparca engineers of all kinds, 
cal School Eorby boys from blie Hospital survcyois, nrohitccLfi, etc , and ifl not confined 
were ahoaen fov then* ftYithmctioal and othei’ to nivval inatruchon. TUc^yc wcyq nAVigtition 
knowledge to bo taught and instruolcd m the schools founded by the Tiinity HouflC Coipo- 
''art of Navigation and the whole BOioncc of ration at Nowoaatlc-on-Tyiio in 1712 and at 
arithmetio." Tlio master of tho Tiiidty Hull in 1785 13 ut besides those speeific 

House was then to judge as to the time when navigation achoola, the niimeioua blue-coat 
such boys could bo initiated into thcpiacblcos and other coloicd-coat schools which sprang 
of navigation and to be bound out ns appicn- up in the seventeenth and eighteen Ui cciituiics, 
ticcs for a even years to gome captain? or imitating Cluiat’a Hospital School, m some 
cominnnJera of ships. The Trinity House engea trained the brighter boys foi the navy, 
at Deptford Sfcrond was a gild, incoi pointed Tlius in 1700, the master of the Grey Goat 
in 1520, which conbrniled the relations between School, AYcalmiiiatcr, was insbniclcd to train 
land and aoa — for ms Lance, took over public picked boys in arithmetic and navigation, 
lighthouses, when they weie instituted They Tins was more froquciit in const than in inland 
had ako the biudiug and cuvolUng of nppi'eiv- loAvns Thus at Plymouth WorkhoUBo, au 
ticca to the sea; the examining of mathe- act of parliament of 1707 rcquiicd tlic ecliooL 
matical nmstoia for the navy was also in their iiiiintcr ** to tcncli such na have a capacity and 
hands Apparently Charlea 11 took the iden inclinatioii to Icnin the ait of navigation and 
of naval schools from Louis XIV, King of sucli part of the inatlicniatira as Lend there' 
Pi a nee, just aa the EUzabcthiui writeia fol- unto " Of private sohools wheic navigation 
lowed tho example of the Spanish writers, was taught tlicio arc the instances of John 
In 1 68B, Henry Stone, of SkclliiigUiojpe, near Spoidall in Qucoji Sbicct, London, 1628; 
Lincoln, gave an enclowmcat to this royal Hoberb Hartwell, iii Fetter Lane, in 1630, and 
foundation" foi aiithmetia and navigation. John Kciscy in Covent Garden in 1060. There 
Samuel Vepya, accroiaiy to the ndmirally. ib at \cnat one instance of a grammar achooi, 
and Sir Isaac Newton both showed pine Meal viz. Woodbridgc (SiiiTolk), the at a Lutes of 
interest in this school, The East India which in 1002 requiic Hio Ijoys to be "fitted 
Company was the service into which u\oat for tiadcB or to go to sea " 
of the boya entered, ^ Amongst llic advocates of naval Iraining must 

In 1696 Grceiiwioh Hospital was rounded he iiaiiicd Sir Tliomas Gresliam, who m 3576 
by leLtci'8 patent from King IVilhnin III, q.s required his nsLioiiomy pi of ess oi " to road the 
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principles of tho sphere and the tlieoriquea 
of the pknota n-nci to cKplain the \iac of 
common inatruineiita " lor the capacity of 
manners'" and ^'to apply hia subject to the 
art of navigation." lie was followed by Sir 
Henry Savile whoj in the atatatca for 

tliG chair of nsbrouomy at Oxford (1619), 
requires the professor to explain tlio whole 
science of optica, gnomonics, gcoginphy, and 
the rules of navigation, in so far as they arc 
dependent on mathematics 

Sir Clcmonta R. Markham states that in 
1641 Sir William Manson renewed the appeals 
of Hakluyt foi the establishment of a lecture 
on navigation. In 104.4 John Milton (q.a ) 
in the Tractate made the interesting sugges- 
tion that students m the spring wentheu 
sometimes taking aca na fm as to our navy, 
should learn there also what they can in the 
practical knowledge of sailing and of sea- 
fight.” 

In 1705 Lewis Maidwell {q a ) issued 
An Essay upon Uib Necessity and Excellency 
of Education, with an Account of Erecting ike 
Royal Mathematical School . . . Upon a 
Report ho 01 the Nauy Boards Beclari^^ig amongst 
other Atturtntdffcs to tlie Nfllion, ike PariiciiW 
^icrutces of such a Foundation to the Royal 
Navy of England zn its General Capacities, 
This book gives an extensive syllabus of 
proposed naval mstvuotion. Maidwell sdso 
wroto rroposols rouioed of eaiablUlving and 
supporting a public school designed , , for 

the sea-service of the nation without any 
pufeiic cimrge (1Q99)> Much Taovc practical 
was Jon 03 Hanwayj the inventor of the um- 
bi'olla, who was the chief founder in 1756 of 
the Marine Society, wlioac object was to keep 
up a supply of seamen for the navy. ^ In 1762 
tlic society had been insti'umcntal in httiiig 
out 6451 boys for naval service. In 1783 
Hanway siiggcabed further organization of 
boys for the naval servicG by Ida Proposal 
for County jVai^oi free schools to he built on 
waste lands, giving suck effectual T,nstriic- 
lion to poor boys as may mirse them for 
the sea-aervice In 1772 the Marine Society 
was incorporated by act of parliament and in 
176G a ship wag procured and boys placed in 
it for braining under an officer of the navy and 
a schoolmaster Bo^a after training went 
into the king's service and into the East 
India Company. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
David Mornce wiotc the Young Midshipmans 
InslrucioT, 'mlh usc/uE hints to parenls of 
sea youth, and to captains and sekoolmasiers 
in the Raijal Navy^ in which he tells us that 
the schoolmastora in the navy at that time 
chiefly were provided hom Clniat'a Hospital 
and that " drinking is too common” amongst 
tiiein Directions are given as to the special 
duties of the navy schoolmasters. Distinc- 
tively naval ” acadcmiea " on land had 
up — one in Soho Square and another at 


Chelsea, under William Gairard, who wrote 
T/ic Sfta-inan’a Prccejjtor in 1B02 
In 1856 inspection of the Greenwich Hospi- 
tal schools, the Royal Dockyard sclioola and 
the schools of the Royal Marines was passed 
over to the oUargo of tliQ mapcctoiB of the 
boaid of education, to rcpoil upon them 
Tlieio nve fourteen head schoolmasters, one in 
each gunnery nnd torpedo ship and in each of 
the fciniiung shipa^ and aevcnly-thiee naval 
schoolmnstcra In ships with many inid- 
ahipmen, there is provision of a navnl instruc- 
tor, wliQ is often tiic cliiiplam. Thcic nrc 
five schools on land for children of marines, 
and schoolmasters at the naval pijsons, at 
Lcwca and Bodmin The colleges foi naval 
cadets arc the Royal Naval Colleges of Gieen- 
wieh, Dartmouth, Osborne (See Navaij Edu- 
cation.) 

With regal d to tlio moicaniile maiiiie it is 
only within the last half century that naval 
training foi officers has been specially provided 
for, whilst the training of the pool boy has, 
nq an able-bodied seaman, been considered at 
any rate since the time of Ilnnway Hia 
Marine Society piovided a complete aca 
outfit lor boys and men, In 1786 the society 
begun to give preliminary tiainin^ in the 
Beatty, aud this training has continued till 
the present day, when the society's ship la 
the IVaTBpitc The society has picpaicd for bg^ 
66,209 boys, apprenticed to sea life for two 
ycaia, m whioli they also receive school 
instruction, iccogmzed by the board of 
education as a day technical school Simi- 
larly, the National Refiigea foi Homeless and 
Destitute Children (incoiporated 1004) csiab- 
lishcd a training Bhip, the Areihusa, stationed 
off Greenhithc Other training ships are 

(1) The hidcfatigahh, New Ferry, Birkenhead, 
established by Liverpool, in 1865, with a liostel 
for the sailors on their loturn from sea. 

(2) The Clio, Bangor, North Wales, of the 
North Wales, Chester, and Bolder Counties 
Training Ship Society. (3) Tho Formidable, 
of the National Nautical Society at Bristol, 
a land establishment, and (4) the industrial 
school ships lor homeless and destitute boya, 
who may be sent voluntaiily by pnienta oi 
'by a magiatrate'e order, but they must be 
boys who have not been convicted of ciime, 
the reformatory ships being designed for the 
latter. The industrial school ships include the 
Wellesley, North Shields] Mount Edgeumbe, 
Snltaali, Plymouth; Southampton, Hull, the 
Empress, Glasgow, Mars, Newport, Fife, 
Boys of a wealthier class of parents arc trained 
foi both the royal navy and the mci chant 
service in the naval school training ship 
Mercury, in the River H amble, Southampten 
Water^ a very complete catabliahment. Finally, 
there is also n poor law training ship main- 
tained by the Metropolitan Asylum Board, 
established in 1876, the Exmoitth^ off Grays, 
Essex Of ahorc establishincnts the Lanca- 
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gliirc Niivy League hns a Sea TiimiiiiR Homo 
foi boys at Lis card, Cheshire, and Dv. Bar- 
nai'clo'a organijJiiliQii hns Llio WaLls' Nciviil 
Tiftimiig Sehool at Elnihnm, Norfolk The 
TeConaatQiy BhipH aio IKc CmiuuaK off 
Piii/lcet, Essex, and tho at Liv'crpool. 

In councclion with tho latter, there la a shore 
school, the HesweU (Cheshire) Nautical Soliool 
The cadet training ships, foi those who take 
to the sea, wUli a view of iiaiiiing for becom- 
ing oITiccra 111 the mcrcaiiLile marine, iti- 
chulo, U) sea-going training ships, viz. tho 
Pori Jackson, tho ^Icdivay, uiulcr the DeviLt 
and IVIooro's Oeoaii Training Ship's Company, 
Ltd ; and the 'White Stai Line tvaining ship 
Mersey, and (2) stationary ships, e.g. Iho 
IPorce^ier olT Gic-ciihilliQ, Kent, beloiiBing to 
the lucoipcn'atGd Tliamoa Nautical Ti’amiug 
College (oatabhahed JSG23, tho Conway olT 
Rock Fony, Dnkenhend, belonging to the 
Mercantile ^lanncScrvicc jtasociationof Liver- 
pool. In those sclioah arc taught theoretical 
and piftclieal seamanship in nil branchc.q 
Apail from training ships, thcio remains tho 
method of nppienticDship, ni tho iiidcn tinea 
of which thu 111 ng lor of tho ves.sHd uiidcrtakca 
to tench the boys Iho diitias of sonniniiahip, 
but thia inrthod not being ayatcinnhzcd, tho 
results nro vciy unccitnin 
A inovoinont haa icociiLly tnken place in tho 
diroction of uicluding naval aciniicc in tho work 
of somo of tho iiiiiyersiUcii. In the UiiivciMty 
of Glasgow Lhore is a chair in niivnl architoc- 
turo; the couraos comprise a junior coiinso 
of lee tines mid examinations upon iiavnl 
nrchitecture ond man no engine and boilci 
design and a sQUior eoiiiso nf inati notion 
in ship drawing, calculations, niid niniino 
ongino drawing and design, thcae Riilijoclfl ig- 
cciving due place in tho aiililicd scjoncc degreos 
in ciigiuccriUR. In tho Uwwevmty of Liver- 
pool. the com sea in nai^al archiLcctiiro iiicludo 
shipbuilding and laying oil, ship constiuelion, 
ship calculaliona, strength of ships, resis- 
tance and pi 0 pulsions of ship.s' stability, 
oaclllaiioiia and vibiaLioiia of ships, dc.sign of 
a ship 

At the Armstrong College, NowensUe-on- 
Tyiic, thoic la n professor of naval nichitcoturo, 
and two scliolarsliips aie offcied, of £50 a year, 
one by tho Ship wrigi it’s Company and one by 
the CoinmUteo of Lloyd's RegMter of £50 ft 
year for naval aichitecLuro, awarded in the 
University of Liveupool V, W 

See Naval Education; Technical Educa- 
tion 

IlaierencQB — 

IilAaKiiAii, C. II Tho TrAinfng of flailora mul E\- 
plorerg, in t.hp Pjocccitvfgi of tho Llvcrnool Llti^r- 
niy nnci riiilosophipnl Society, Vol XKXVI, 
lhH2, |)n, 105-133 

cut /or ^Irfini//in(7, Mainfatnino and /iVin- 
eating of Poor Hop m the Rof/al Hospital /or 
Seamen al Greenmek and for binding them out 
Apprentices h the Sca-a&rvice (1732 I 
Report by (he Inspector oj Nat>al Schools on the Educa- 


(luiKil Coruhtion of Sc(ancr\ and Afannea and tho 
irorAiiifl of Zf/enicri/ari/ Schools under the AJrmrahu 
(1SS3 ) 

McniorandiiVi dealiTig milh IUntry, Training and Em- 
ployment of Ofjtccrs mid Men of the Roj/id Hazy 
and of the Royal Marines Admiralty, (London 

Dee , lyon ) 

Peaiu'Jv, E H. AikimlH of Clinat'a Ilospdnl. Tha 
Afathematical School M p|i. OD-131. (London, 1901 ) 

SEARS, BARNAS (1802-18B0) — Soprotnry 
of tho Slate Hoard of Education of ^lassacliu- 
setLa (.state su pen nteiu lent of public ins 1 ruc- 
tion); was graduated from Brown Univeraity 
in 1825 lie was professor at iraiiiiUoii 
College (IS2&-1833) mul at the Newton 
Theological Soiuuuiry (1830-1842) lie buc- 
cceded Horace Mann (rj.v.) as secretary of l)io 
MaabacluiacLts bLato hoard of education in 
1848. From 1856 to 1857 he was president 
of Drown Univeisity, and from 1807 to 1880 
he had cliargc of the Peabody Education Fund 
(g.ti) Hi.s pubhcationa include Pnissina 
Mode of Jnsiruclioii m Lidfn; Lifo of Marlin 
Luther ^ ami iiuinoroug leports and papers on 
education. 'W. S, M 

KefereriCQ — 

Hovuy, A, /farfias 5f(ira (New York, 1002.) 

SEAT WORK — See Busy Wokk 

SEATS AND DESKS. — See Desks and 
Seats 

SEATS AND SEATING. —Sco Desks and 
Seats. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. — A term 
used to do note a typo of education which 
follows that given in (ilemcntary BChoola, 
It limy be dofined in toims of tho age of Llio 
lHi])il 9 received. Aecoiding Lo the Rcgidatiojis 
for Sccoiidaiy Sciwfth issued hy Llio EnglmU 
boaid of cdueatiuii a secondary school one 
which makes inovHion for pupils between tho 
ages of twelves ami ficvonteen As a matter 
of fact, however, many schools letain their 
pupils to the ago of niiiolccn, Lliat is, until 
they are piopaiod to cnLei the university 
Ilonee a lower and a higher foviu of secomlniy 
Gdiication miisL bo (listinguishcd, the ono 
preparing pupils for skillctl trades, foi commer- 
einl puv'imla, or for the minor profcasions, the 
other picpanng for the uni verai tics and the 
higher prorossions A tlilrcl distinction may 
fur t her ho made accoveUng to the diflGreiiLia- 
Lion in the cuiTiciiliim. 'While a general 
cultural and liberalizing element must be 
common to both Iho lower and the higlior sec- 
ondary schools, thoie is broader scope for 
apccialization and iiitonsificatioii accoiding 
to tho rubiiro career of tho pupils. Wlnlo 
the tcim secondary oducaLion^' hns a fairly 
clear connotation, tho lorm **accoiulnry school" 
ill England is somewhat nnoinnlous, since so 
many iiistitutionB of this type receive piipila 
of olomontary school ago Accoiding to tho 
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Jlcgulaiions, howevc^r, only inipils between the in n book cntilled The English Secreiavia by 
ages of twelve and aeventeon me iccognized Angel Day, n book mainly concerned wit li the 
for the purposes of Uie grant. art of writing epistles nnd letter a " with a 

For furfcliBi dotails on secondary eduen- declaintion of such tropes, figures, niul schemoa, 

tion sec under tho various national systems, ns either usually or for ornament sake are 

eg England, Education in, Fuance, Enu^ tlicrcin required" Day discuasos Lho parts, 

CATION in; Gkiimany, Education in; nnd place, and oflico of nsccictary Day ic quires 

under the tcrinq used in the dilteront coimtiioa that lho socrctniy be " well studied " m the 

for this form of education, e,o Acadr]\iy, Latin tongue Ho must have a " quick 

Fei3s, Fued ScirooLs; GnAisiMAn Sciioolb, conceit," niul a sound memory, lie ahoulcl 

Gymnasium; High School, High Schools be well read in histories and antiquities, and 

IN THE United States, Pudlic School, trained m re ndinc&s to put himself at the point 

For the curiicuhim, see under lho dilTeioiib of view of sti angers The secrclavy requires 

scliool subjocLg, e g Alkbbua; Geocikapiiy, birth, education, quality, disposition, conver- 

Geomutry; GheeKi IIibtoiItY; Latin; Liduhal sation, and ability This recognition of general 

Arts, Seven. Soc also Athletics; Colleqe power and capacity togotlior with practical 

Requjjiewents poii Adjuisston; Fagging, High experience, shown by Angel Day, is precisely 

School PiiATEiiNiTiEa ; Pucpect, etc the part of the educational ideal ao often 

misaing in the trcntiacs specifically treating 
SECRET FRATERNITIES IN THE HIGH of education This foim of toclinical prep- 
SCHOOL. — See High School FnATEiiNiTiES, aration for secretaryship laid down by Day 

nnd Braithwait, though intended for the 
SECRETARIAL PROFESSION, HISTORY Bocrctnry o£ the individual gentleman or 
OF THE — England — Du Cange gives the noblcmp, was dourly founded upon the char- 
date of the fiist iifio of Secretaries, na equiva- acfeonsLica of tho noble sccrotaiics who served 
lent to the inocloin sBcrotary, in 1310, In tho kings and emperors If wo iccall home of the 
ecclesiastical uac, the word was employed much cultured and experienced men who liad a or v eel 
earlier — the sccreta)ius being oiio who toolt as seeiotnries, we can understand the dignity 
charge of the secieia of the Sacristy There that attached to the office in the sevontocntli 
is an malunco of the modern iiio of tho contuiy. In the Tudoi tunes, the typo of 
term in the Court of King Humbert II anti iii man who acted as king's aecietary wa^ that 
England of n John MaiinBcll ns "Seciotarius of the most cultivated iimu witli the mdcsb 
nostcr " in tho reign of King Henry III. cxpcncuce nnd tho all-round learning of the 
Tho king's secretaries wore formcily tcimed age. Thus Audica Ammonio, of Lucca, had 
the king's cZcrA;s. 'nolmies, and legi a commen-- a great reputation as a clas&ical scliolai, was 
lariis, Tho cailicsb use of the term scc)cla)y tho friend of Colet, Grocyii, and Erasmus, and 
in the court, was with respect to such as, being lived at one time with SirTliomns More, and 
near the king's person, loccivod hia commaiida fiom 1513-1515 was Latin sccrctaiy to King 
and were called 0 / //lo «ccrek whence camo Henry VIII, Richaid Paco, the Englishman 

the court use of scciotary. Then tho great who succeeded him, c. 1515, ns secretary to that 

lords, following blio lung's cuatom, came to monarch was educated nt Oxford, and passed 

giro their clerks tho name of aeorotary Tho on to Padua, Feirara, and Bologna Stephen 

king's socrobary waa called distinctly " Gardinci, hia aiicccssoi, was a doctor of civil 

retarg of the commands." Tho term "socre- and ennon law, Rede's lecturer in the Univei- 
tary of state " ia a aid to have come fiisb from sity of Cambridge, tutor to a son of bho Duke 
Spain, it was assumed by the Ficnch, and of Norfolk. Ho bccnino private secretary to 
thence passed into rccognizccl English use in Cardinal Wolscy lie was also an ambassador 

King Henry Vlll'a time abiond to tho Pope, a commissioner to 

In the aeventeon til century Richard DrniLh- revne Wolacy’a StnUitca for Ipa\\ich and 

wait {q.v) "set down Some Rules and Ordas Oxford, nnd m 1529 ficcictary to the King, 
for the Government of the House of an En»/c," Henry VIH — in which position we meet with 
and devotes a section to the qua line at ioiifl of Hr him in Shakcspcaic's King Henry VIII 
acorctary to a lord He should bo a Univer- (" Call Gardinci to me, my new aocrotary," 
sity man who has abiidicd logic, rhetoric, II 2 116). Peter Vaiiiica, like Aminonio a 
Latin, and Greek. Dub ho ia also to know the native of Lucca, was nmnii of very wide expon- 
I tali an, French, and Spanish, with othci I an- cnee and knowledge who became Dean of 
guages, which he ahoiikl be nnlo both to apeak Salisbury. He was I/at in scciotary in the 
and to write. IIo is to bo " very secret," and latter pnrt of Henry VII I's reign and con- 
to keep a closet with " ciibbardos of drawing tinned in ofTico under King Edward VI. 
boxes and shelves in which to afcow away nil It is ncccllcas to apeak of the wide range of 
letters received fiom the King's MaJesLy," etc. knowledge of alTnirs nnd learning shown by 
The sGcietary'fl status is regarded na similar Roger Aschniii, though ns ia well known he 
to that of the gentleman of the horso prided himself on the beauty of hia hand- 

Tho first ticatiso on the scciotary'a diitioa. writing, and for tliia reason wrote many oflicinl 
di sell saed quite gen era ffy, WAS in 1586, included Icfctera from the univcLSity between 1532 
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and 1511, and Irom 1540 onwurcb Aiclmni wna mtcihgciicc niul skill, so mo ncnuniiUaiico with 
aoGrQtaiy to Sir Richard Moryaon in Germany the beat aoeial uaagea, n. knowlodgo of accouiita, 
and A us Ilia In 1553 Aacliam became Latin a strong sense of rcapoiiaibilily, niul a high 
aocretary to Queen Mary with a salary of degree of taato, jiidgmonfcj and tact, all cna- 
£20. He was lo tamed as Latin accrctary by bling the employee to enter into the Iniaincaa 
Quoon Elizabeth in 155B and find joined with and social ongagcinciils of tlio omployer. and 
the o/iiGQ that of tlio Queen's private tutor, pcihapg to take consuleniblo respoiisiljility 
Later in Queen Elizabeth's roi^ii Sh Tliomna niid initiativo during tho eiiiployoi'a abaence 
Lake boenmo Latin secretary Tu IflOQ and is Sccrctni’iea are clnsacd na private, Booial, 
said nlso to have road Latin and French with literary, Gducatioiml, and ofHeo. Porlmp.q 
her Ho waa apupil of Sarnvia (gt.). IIo had nil might bo included under tho one title, 
been amaiiuenaia to Sir Francis Walsinghani, private, yet it is eonvciiionb at tiine,q to bo 
Ho was a mombor ol tho Elizabethan Society able to dilTorontiato Lliom by special terms, 
of Antiqimriea. Cliarlca I had, fioin 1G2S ns one function or another iffl ompliaaizcd. 
onwards, aa La bin accietary, G R Wockhorlyn, Thus, nil ofTioo secretary, usually a womnii, 
a imtivo of Stntlgarb and student of law at attends to details of filing, uuloxing, billing, 
Tubingen In c 1643 lua title was changed ontalogmng, corrcspoiidoiico, etc., andahomay 
to that of " Secretary for foicign tongues to be intrusted with the supervision of from one 
tho iQint Committee of tho Two ICingdoTna. to ptulvipa fifty dorks, HleiiogiaphctR, nud 
Woekheriyn scorns to mark tho Liansibioii assistants An educational aociotaiy ia one 
from Latin secretary to tho ae cretin yship for who does responsible office work in an otluca- 
foTeig)i> longites. He wna succeeded in fchiapoat tional institution, or who sujiorintends private 
by John Milton, who brings to a climax tliia cducatioiinl ontorpriaea for sointi philanthropic 
profession of sccietaryship na marking ii man or woman. Litoraiy accrctnrica help 
completeness of training ni many diiectiuns ministors, nutliora, lecburors, etc , by looking 
and move noaxly ftppvoaehmg the all-vownd up lefoioncea, reading, and compiling notes 
demands of his Tractate, probably, foi tho By .social seciol ary is meant a man or woman of 
sixteenth and acvontoGiitli centmies, than any oxccptional tact and executive ability who is 
other profession. Tho post of private secre- employed to foster, oiganizo, and supcrviso 
fcary to n statoamaii or diplomat has always the social, literary, niul lo creational activilica 
remained, ainco the Tudor tunes, the beat of of some large biiaincsa or maim fa c baring 
openings to a political or diplomatic caroor, enterpriso like n department store oi a factoiy. 
and has always loiinned bho broadest of This tcim social is also coming into hequent 
training, acndcmic and othorwiSG _ The moat use lo donoto tho privnto flocretary employ od 
promiamg young parliamentarmna in England by a woman of wealth who needs aaaiataTicci 
abill attech thomselvca to SoGi’etarics of Stato iu. cavrying out social and philanthropio 
ns "PaiJiamontary private sccrotaiies" (un- ciigagcmoiita 

paid) ^ Courses of Inslruction. — Scorota rial training 

Modern Times — In the incrcnsiiig com- courses are now planned chiefly in tho interests 
ploxity and gi cater activity along buaiiiosa, of young women, and such courses are oITered 
social, litcrnTy, and educational lines to-dny, by a small luimbor of colleges (Simmona, 
oyory firm of note, schools, colleges, and in- Margaret Morrison at Pittsburgh, anti Elmira), 
Btitutiona of every description, hosts of pro- by an occasional Bocoudavy Bchool, mid by a 
feasional men and women, and many private few business schoole Schools of tlio latter 
individuals have found that seciefcarial help typo, with ono or two illuati'ioua exceptions, 
3a mdiapenaablo The demand for capable, unfortunately cannot be depended ou bo give 
well- trained accrotanos is far greater than the adequate secretarial training. Tliia is aecn 
supply, and this condition is likoly to prevail oven in the simplci vocation of stonography 
for mnny years to como It ia tiuo that there and typewriting, for their ataiiclarda of cntrnncG 
po many aspirants for such positions, but tho anrl graduation arc ao low and tlicii couraca aio 
inefficiency of so many of these la tho dcspaii bo iiicnger. brief, and mechanical that poor ro- 
of an army of omploycra. Of those who can suits aio the iiile. Many young girls, deceived 
riao above the medioGra and can satisfactorily by advertising thii-tia aa attractive aa itlscxag- 
meet existing demands there is a serious deal th, gcrated and nnslcnding, aro persuaded to 
a dearth that will bo increasingly felt as tho enter upon such n course ns soon na they have 
need constantly incrGaaoa^ complctecl tho eighth grade of a grammar 

This socretai ml aervicG Ja not to bo confused aoliool or have had a ycai or two in a high 
with tho merely clerical help of the ordinary flohool, and aftor a short term of work, seldom 
stenographer and typo writer The latter, at oxccc cling five or flix mo lit ha and often much 
wages from. S5 per week and upwards, needa loss, they receive their ccrtiricatca and act 
little else than 1 ‘oadincsa in talcing dictation and forth to aeck cmploynient. With a vocabu- 
deftneaa in opdraling a inachiiic. The former, lary so moagor that llioy are pntiiely loqt when 
at salaries rniigiiig from S700 or $800 a year confiantGcl with luore than the moat ordinary 
to many tliouflanda of dollaia, require.'! in English, they fail lo give satis fnoti on and 
addition to clerical ability a higher grade of become a drug on the market, thronging in 
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the meantime the employment clopartmcntg of thnfc a secretary bo an acceptable companion 

the vnrioiia companies which sell typewriting and an interesting convorsationaliab Social 

mnchines The pitiable ineompetency of these attractiveness counts for much, 
girla, many of thorn only aixtcon oi ecvDiitcen In England — Professional recognition has 

years old, can be realized only by those who been accorded in the case of the Civil Scivicc, 

have auiTeied again nnd again in attempting in the case of town clerks, and olerka to munic- 
to employ them. Similar icaulta are moio ipnl and county authorities. An effort has 
than likely to follow when these saino schools been made to secure professional recognition 
enter the field of training secrotai'ies for other secretaries who satisfy necessary 

To become a good private aecretary ib la qualifications, by the eatabliahment of an 
dcsiiablo tliat the candidafco ahould Imvo at InatiEutc of Sccrotnrica in 180L A journal 
least a four years' high school course, or its waa started in 1892, called The Secretary. 
oqiii valent in sclf-oducatiqn and expcrieuco. In 1890 and in an mo later years, courses 
and then take apecial trnining forfiomtwoto of lectures were given, followed by exainiiia- 
fouv ycara more. Sohoola and collcgca m tions, in company law, bookkeeping, mercan- 
framing couises for accrotancs should keep tile law and political economy In 1903 the 
several points in mind aa followa' In tho institute reccivecl its charter and became known 
first place, tho curricula should not only meet aa The Chw'tered InstiliUe of Secretaries. The 
bliG needs of young women of culture and institute possesses a library and isauoa a 
ambition who want a vocational course in Older yearbook. Its offices arc 05, London Wall 
to become Belf-aupporting at once, but of those E.C The examinations which it regulates 
who wish to take a vocational courso simply are* I The Pieliminary, in subjects of goneral 
because the necessity might aamo day arise education, II The Intermediate or Asso- 
of becoming self-supporting, or who want ciatcs’ Examination m professional aubjoctgj 
merely a finis lung couiSG much more practical III Tho Final or Follows’ Examination in 
than those given in so many eeminniica for professional subjects The auhjccta for No, II 
young women, better fitting them for home aro commercial correapondcnco, including filing 
life, household management, and for social nnd indexing documents, pr<5cia, reports and 
aervlGG in connoclion with oluirch, school, or minutes, commcroinl arithmetic; book- 
othci institution. keeping and accounts; mercantile law or 

In tho second pltico, the needs of tho^e who company law, one of tho following' (a) politi- 
may want a private socrotary must be con- cal economy; (h) mcicn utile law or coinpany 
sidorod by tho cmTiouhim makers. Thus ib laWj if not taken aa above, (c) French, German, 
is pertinent to nsk, what would bo expected Italian, Spanish languages, including an oral 
of young women in the offices of piofesaional exammatiou* No, III repeats very much the 
men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and ao on, enme aiibjocts at a higher level 
or in businesa officGS, where aecrotar ml, clerical. Courses tn the C7ni/cd Stales, — How 
and library woik calls for much greater skill closely existing couraca meeb the ideals set forth 
and wider iiifoimation than is given by tho above may be seen in the cataloguea of second- 
usual courses m typewriting and stenography ? ary and higher institutions that have already 
What would bo GxpcGtcd in a we altlxy, cultured cntoied this field Thus Siitimona GoUego 
homo where a score taiy la needed by tho Indy issues a bulletin of tlurty-two pngos on bcctc- 
of the lioiiBO, who la beset witli social and tarial studies, announcing entraiicG require- 

pliil anthropic calla ? Or in n family that moiita at sixteen points, and offering a four-year 

divides its time between America and Europe 7 course for high-school graduates, a one-ycar 
What would be looked for by a church, school, course for college graduates, and a two-year 
college, 01 otlioi institution where great condenaod course lor high school graduates, 
diversity of buainesa and educational ontei- Tho B.S. degree is grunted for the completion 
prise calls for exceptionnlly capable help? of cither of the first two. The four^ycar couraa 
Courses answering to theso demands are includca nn average of twenty-two hours per 
essentially oulturnl with a strong vocational week for the four years in tho following aub- 
jbent. They aim to bring the student into jectij soinn of which are electives Languages, 
touch \vith many things, people, and places, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish; 

to tho end that vision may be broadened Science, brology (hygiene), physics; History, 

interests quickened, mind be fully stored, and European, American, economic hjahory of 
vocabulary enlarged. Emphasis on tho latter England; Pkiloso-phy and Sociology,, otliica, 
point ia essential psychology, child payoliology, economics, aoci- 

Personality, too, is a matter of much conac- ology, philanthropic problcma; Techmeal, nc- 
qucncc Good breeding, qiiiotiicss of apcecli counts, business motlioda, Dommcrce, commer- 
and manner, the quality of being cioac- mouthed cinl law, commercial teaching, library and 

and of being intensely loyal are of supreme refciencc catnloguingj shorbluincl, typo writing 

importancG So aro good taste in dress, The Elmira course is na follows; cloTnentary 
a sweet nnd woH-modulatod voice, habita and advanced buaineaa law, accouiitingj fhort- 
of promptness, and careful management of hand, typewriting, business organization and 
one’s own personal finanoea. It is desirable management, GommcrciBl iiiatitubions and 
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transiiorlatiou, bankniR nml invoalnicntfl, 
m(?ncy nnd credit, staiulaida of liviiiR and 
nditiinisl ration of jncomo, aocial prohloms. 

A New York school for girla olTei.'s I lie 
{ollowiuft coiu’sc a? a inc\mr[it!oi\ for either 
seer G Lanai woik oi tcaelunR m a privalc kiiulor- 
gnrten It la equivalent to the rnfiulai tuo- 
year courses given in tlio atate noimal, and 
city iiaining Hihools, amV piusupposca RvaiUm- 
tion fiQin o lugh'Sehool coui'bo. 

IfoUTIH 

En/ilMli Volco LrAinCnd, nrllnilnllan, cninplnllon, 
lilxQivlM, n.Tvd apelliiip , » t * BO 

CJilliIrpn's lucruOiTd, alopy-lolJliia, Inter 
prL'lalivo rcridlnK . . 120 

Eapiliali CoiiipiHitlon, an* I srtcltu porre- 

Hpomlcncc, book rovicniiiR, fllori 120 

Frenoli ftnU German Tom c-rflalioii niul rnmposl^ 

ami . . . i dfiO 

Atji1iiiicI.io nnil ftccouiit kuPlJinR , , 80 

Pcnmannhip nnii BrcUiiiH (imiil rroJicIcni). 

OeaKTopliy noulci ftnJ mclhorls of imxol 

IrnLcrlliy BLoTCOKrA])l)y,'iLGrrnj]llc‘nn, ant[ ploLurci , bO 

HULnry l'Mlo‘'fn>lW mvl intcrproiallon nf nnciciiti 
mediDVAli nii(l rnodorn . , ■ • IGO 

fiaciolQuy, ccoTiDinicH, curri?iil ovcnifl , , , SO 

Naltiro sUitJy nml woodcriift , , , flO 

Intcrprulaln G ATl • . . . . HO 

InlcrprolAlivo inualr , , , , , BO 

llcUsehoid ccoimmU^t nirnii‘ip CCinkiniri 

markoliDt', belling llm inblc. ciU or lain ini; 
clinnibcr ivork, ctonnln^r, dvisling, \ cnLiIntin^, slct 
room eookcryi diolclirs , SO 

IqeId 1 > . HQ 

Paychalngy » . , , , , v llltl 

FlnyiirnunLl mcLhbtli, folk dancing, homo enlcr- 

(iiinnicT)L<i no 

Social furmi nnd fund iQna • . .20 

OfTiCu LhLory and iirnclicc, fltoiiogrnpliy, lypoivntmH, 

ILbrary mcLliodB . . ■ > ■ , . i&Q 

V)<‘ilnl.in|i oI pru mill Dill buddings nnil iilaoo<i ol 
iiitorcsl:. auoli as inuiciiiiHi ehurrlio, cduraiioniil 
and rhnriLnIilu msiiiuiiuiiSi L|i(^ groal hotch, 

Inislncsi (cniCM, pdnygroiinda , 00 

In ccrlmn cji'=ca, rmbsliLutioni for Homo of iho almVaFiiib[Gol9 
may he ncci:p(.ei liV U\c schtnih on conuilUni^ wUh Iho haLvd* 
maslur 

To many, the woik nf n private socrclary 
is moiu eongciUEd than leaching, mid to thnao 
who arc well prc[iai'cd it will often prove more 
roniuncrabivfl. A secietary who can " Wrilo 
a good IcLler, wlio can lake an eiiiplpyci's idea 
find cany it out in all lU detmlfl, look after 
ofTieo accounts, lead foioign eoiroapundciico, 
piepai'D abstracts, consult anthoiitics, and in 
nuiiiy cuics act na nil ouiployer'a agent or 
lopicacntative,'* need never he without a good 
position A sal Hi y of SCO fco 380 pci month 
mny reasonahly bo expected, but one imist 
nob be misled by the highly colored sLiitciiioiit.s 
of some accrotarial school pj’03pcctusc.s into 
expecting large salnrica It is tin e tliat many a 
yaniig woman has received 8100 a month, 
and tkei’c avo luBtanccs of ladies iccewmg 
con.si del ably niore. But those nro very ex- 
ceptional cases Yet the fact remains tlmt 
foi those Avho will take tlio tioiible to make 
tboiough pieparation thcie arc excellent possi- 
bilities ahead, just as large as they me capable 
of filling. F W and M. T S. 

ReCereni^QB — 

For tho flocrcLiiry, in tlio Btntesmpn nml rluiloinut uhq 
of the term, hcn The *S/nfD nuif D%on\tj} of a Seen- 
tary of iHtdft'ii Place taitk the core an if Pci if IhcrcoJ, 
Xfinlferi hy Robrrl C’ccif, tafe h’cirt u/ So Ivsliuru , IftW. 
For ttccpuiiL of Sccrf'tnnca of Sldto, sco hJflcyctoiHrdin 
linlanjiica, lltli ed , Yol, XXIV, p 672 lJ*or 


111 * 1101 / nf till* usp nf Uir tnrni iS'cfrcfnry, hoc Glirmi- 

l/OTH, C)Kli>iMEiIia (l7K(b,Voi IV, iini\er vStLrclory 
There ani many honkn with tho tilln flurrclciry nr da 
cqufvaloiil,e.£/. by HiifiHOviim, 15(1 1, TdAuaTonnuitD, 

IGUl, nml Ml lOupslaiid cf The SccreUiriea StuUio by 

»S H. CJeiil, The (^j’crrrinry'H Oiiiflfl ni I735, 

The ^rcrdonf'a' Asflisla/if, 1 H 21 , ivliirli ini|glit lio 
ilcBPribril nS “ Urlim to U-ttcr^wntinfj " For Una 
type of hriolc fln* Ei-iai ulaj 

For the Drr^jeiil I'lTiirL iii Kriahiiul rnnke Hccrctnry- 
lihip ft proff "'iioii *f'i' Diiv, UilHselU ^SVcrc/arica . 

A Pnprr rt«d bi/atf the Afanhfrs # 1 / rJir ChuTteNd 
JnalUulc 0/ iVccrefariPfl, OS London Wjill, London 
E C 


SECTARIAN SCHOOLS, AND SECTA- 
RIANISM — SoQ Ciiuiicii SmiooL.Hj Paiio- 
ciiiAb S chools,- also Hibld in PuDLioScuoong; 
llELia iQua 1‘iUTJ cation . 


SECTION GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 
— -Soo National Goveknmijnt and Educa- 
tion, School Fund.s, 

secular schools. — ThoAc achoola, ua 
ti ¥\ilo mjvmtiiinail ovit of public funtla, in winch 
no icligioua inHtiuclioii id given; that i.a 
Llic pupilh are not la light tlui Lciieta or docLrnica 
of any denomi nation This dues not exclude 
the Leficliing of the Bible without commenL, aa 
in England In Anioriea, however, the piin- 
eiple has been oanied furtUei and secular 

scimolii are hrliools, publicly inniiiUiiied, m 
which no religiouH iuHtniclinJi of any kind is 
given. Ill Franco Iheici had been complete 
HCcnlai’isiation of .sdioals and dIso in Victoria, 
Auairnha. 

Sec BiiiLTi IN Tiin Schools, Ciitincii At- 
TUN dance or ScimiiMif*; Ciniucu SeiiooLj,; 
CoNfiCIUNOF, CJlAUSK, CoWIMJII-TemplJ'^ 

CLVUhE, PAllOCIirAli iScikkil RtJId- 

cjious Education; and tlio ai tided on the 
National Hy#iLi'ins, c g. EncjlANd, Education 
IN, Fuancu, Education in, Oktimani, Edu- 
cation IN, etc. 

SEDDERGH school, ENGLAND — See 
GiiAMMATi School; Public Schools 

SENLYE, JULIUS HAWLEY (183*1-1895). 

— College pi e^ulout, giadutilcd Cvoiu AniUcrat 
College in 1310 and the Aubni'ii Tlioological 
Sominniy in 1852. lie suLsisouently studied 
at the University of Halle, Germany He 
engaged for a tinio in tlio miiUHtry. lie waa 
profesdor at Amhergt from 1959 to 1875 and 
president of the college from 1875 to 1890 
During his pre.aitlciicy tho .Holf- governing 
systom of ilisciplino wns made a leatui'c of thD 
college Ilia publicationd inelndo Cilifcn^hij), 
Duiui I^Glntion oj LeauiinQ apd Religiojif and 
a IvanHlatioii of Schwcglcv's /listurjj o/ P/ii- 
losnpkg. W. S M. 

Soo ASEIIKTIST CoLLl^nii] 

segregation of sexes. — Sod Co- 
EDUCATION, Women, nioiiDii Editcation op- 
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SEGUIN, EDOUARD (1912^1880) — Or- 
g/uii 7 Ci of flchooJfl for fDcblo-jnjJidDd cJuldren, 
educated at the colleges of Aukcitc and St. 
Louis (Paris) in France, and studied mcdiciiio 
under llio diatinEUiahod Hard, lie established 
at Pans ill 1S3D the fust school for tho training 
of feeble-minded cluldiou, Scgiun came to 
America in 1848 and loolc an nclivo paib in 
the organization of schools lor the fceble- 
miiuled lie icpreacntcd the United States 
at tho Vienna exposition of 1873, and hia 
Utport on Eihtcaiion (Mihvaiikce, 1880) gives 
an cxcellont account of the educational oxliib- 
ila at that exposition. IIis othoi puhlica- 
liions moliido Idiocy and ils Trcaiinent by tho 
Physiological ]\[elfiod (1800), jVciu i^nefs and 
Remarks concerning Idiocy (1870), Psycho- 
phyaiological Training of an Idiotic Eye (1880), 
and a half-dozen works published in Fieiich on 
the psycholoBy and pedagogy of the fccblo- 
ininded, W. 8, M, 

See Defectives, Schools for, Montessoiii 
System!. 

SEISMOLOGY — See Geology, 

SELDEN, JOHN (158-M6C4). — Tho 
scliolnr of tho pailiamcntanaii poity of 
Charles I’a roigii, was educated at Chichestei 
Grammar School, and at Hnit Hall, Oxford. 

He entered Clifford Inn and the Inner Temple 
and 111 1017 wrote the Hislory of TiiheSf which 
was suppressed. Apart from hia political 
career ho was the greatest lawyer of the time, 
as la ovideiicccl by such a woilc as his TUIcb 
of Honour (which Hallam described as 
'' amongst the gieatc&l achiovomonta m eru- 
dition that any English writer has per- 
formed "), embodying profound research into 
the history and antiquities of both English 
and foreign countrioa, 1614 In 1617 ho 
published tho De Deis iSj/ns, Syntagmala duo 
which placed him in the ranks of the first 
European scliolaia of the age; in 1636, Afere 
Clausum] m 1640, Dc Jure Naturah] and in 
1647, Juxla HebrcBos and Flela These works 
prove that ho was also one of the most con- 
spicuous orientalists, GiiEcista, and general, 
as well as legal j scholars of the lime, 

Educationally, apart from acholnraliip, 
Selden's services arc mainly connected with 
the description (1625) of the mnrblea brought 
by the Earl of Arundel from Greece in 1024; 
and with tho collection of books in Ids legal 
library. The Marmora A) undelliana siue Saxa 
Qraca incisa describe tho marbles variously 
known as the Arundel, tho Oxfoid,^ or tho 
Parian, Marbles In tho treatise are included 
a profaco, an apparatus, a canon eh) onologicus 
and historical notes Tlio treatise canstitutos 
what HalUm onlls " a sort of era in lapidaiy 
learning^' and helped (together with Archbishop 
Usslicr's work and that of Scaliger) to form n 
basis for a new chionological science. As to 
his libi'nry, Q number of his books went to the 
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Inner Teinplo library, and the lest were given 
to the University of Oxford, where they were 
placed in n aeparato room. Sclrloida reputation 
was high throughout Europe, and was dwelt 
upon by Grotiua, Solinn^ius, Dochart, (j. 
Vosaius, Groiiovuis, and Daniel Heinsius, 
Hia inclhocb influence on education wna gicat 
In historical and legal studios, aa it has boon 
said, he seems to have been regarded " aomc- 
what in the light of a valuable piece of national 
property like a museum or n groat public 
library," F. W. 

Beferences — 

Johnson, G. W. lifetnoira of John Seldm (London, 
,1835 ) 

Dicfioiiari/ of National Bwataphy 

SELECTION, NATURAL. — See Acquiued 
C iiAHACTEnisTiCB, Eugenics, Evolution; 
Hadit; Heredity; Instincts 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS, - Sec 
Teague na, Appointment of 

SELF — Tho conception of self icmiada 
one of Sb Augustine's saying about lime 
Eveiybody knows what it is, but no one can 
tell. Its connotation is not easy to give 
satisfactorily, but there is little difficulty in 
picking out tho objects will eh it denotes. Wo 
do Hot regard sticks and atones na selves, 
most persona would deny that plants had 
self-hood, and would ascribe it only doubt- 
fully to animals with the exception, piobably, 
of dogs, hoiscs, and such other animals as 
have a close relation to man. Three elements 
seem to be involved in solf-hood The fiiab 
is capacity for feeling, especially feeling pleas- 
ure and pain Tho second is tho capaciby 
to think, of these cxpeiienees, to objectify them, 
na it is usually said, Meicly to suffei pains 
and enjoy pleasiirca as they come and go, with- 
out lecollooting them, eonnecting them with 
objeota as their enuaea and without making 
tho objects enda of anticipation, deairc, and 
aversion, would hardly maik off n self. The 
flclf involves t/iG duration of a oenter of pains 
and plcnauica through a aucocssion of experi- 
oncca flo that the passing experiences, m spite 
of their diversity and tranaitoriocsa, get 
referred to onennotlier These statements do 
not mean that there ia any capacity for feeling 
pleasures and pnins by themselves in isolation 
from alt other qualities, but simply that the 
traits of objects in virtue of which they affect 
the well-being of n living creature for good 
or evil becomes a ccntmlizing and focusing 
point, with respect to which objects are remem- 
bered and anticipated Thus there la effected 
a mutual cross reference which is basic to the 
existenoG of self-hood This integration of 
experiences with one another, effected on the 
basis of the painful or pleasurable quality of 
the experiencea, constitutca thought m its 
germiual and basic foim. The third and 
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oulminnting el&wfcut Ls the social Wliilc tke 
two elcmcnta already nicnLioiicd would socuiu 
a cci'taiu luasslng and inclioiitG iiiurLCfttioii of 
expciiGnccSi thej'^ would not eoiifltitiitc 
hood. A. contrast is rcmuiccL When living 
beings live together uiulci coiuliliona whcie 
they have to consult, m directing tlicir expcii- 
enccs and foriuiiig their ends, the welfare of 
othcia, each ia comiicllccl to distinguish oihcia 
from himself, niul, by a correlative process, hia 
own being and aims from tliobu of ofchora, 
Withoiil the conacioiiaiicas of aUer, IHcie can bo 
no consciauBncsH of ego, and the moi'c dialinct 
the consciousnesa of others, the moic defimtc 
tliG thought of one's ego. The oldci notion that 
one begins with a clear notion of his own self- 
hood and then proceeds by apiocraa of iiifcicn- 
liitl projection, guiilcil by analogy, to at tribute 
flolf-hood to othcis. goca couti avy to the facts 
The child ticatccl by othcra aa an end in him- 
self , that ia, na n being whose feelings, Ihouglits, 
and aims arc to bciespcctcd itnd aa one who 
IS like lua fellows in the claims mfido unon lum, 
and he accordingly Learns to think of himself 
in the fifime way ITo becomes n self, as ho 
becomes an integrated yet distinct mciiibci of 
an nsaociatioR whoso constiLiieiit olcmenta 
have Hghta and duties with icspcct to one 
another The point comes out clearly in the 
diatinotion between two types of sclfialmcsa 
spontancoua and reflective Oidinniy 8ol- 
flshncsa does not mean that an individual 
ia consciously thinXing of himself and of his 
own advantage and deliboiately profeiriiig 
hia own welfare fco that of othcis. Ir means 
rntlier that ho is unconsciously cngiossed in 
ccvtnm objects and a certmn conrac of conduct 
without tlunkiiig of its relation either to Inin- 
self cr to otheiB As olhoiB, howevci, (lud 
this course obiioxioufl to their own welfare, 
they inanifcat dig appi oval and atUibute con- 
scious iritontioji. In tins way, they tend to 
make the poraon relate hia action Lo a con- 
scious center. As a result, deli berate or 
leflecbive selfishness and unsclfislincss hccomo 
possible, 

While, then, self-hood has a natural psy- 
oliological bnsia, it la, in its i cali7/ation, a aocial 
and a moral^ fact, ^ This aocial and inoial 
qLiarit>[ constitutes ita iinpoi bailee from the 
cdueational point of view In tubal socictica, 
the well-being that coiiBlibiites the central point 
of icforencG in cictei mining and judging oon- 
[\nct is to a large extent that of the group eii 
masse, as over agninst othci groups. Self- 
hood Ecema to belong to the tribe or clnn, 
rather than to ILa inembera Thcic \s corie- 
spoLidingly lUUc acnac of diatmetwepevaonaUty 
or flubjcctivity. The individual belongs, qiiito 
htorally, lo hia group. With the rise of dia- 
tiiiotiona of superior and mfcrloi, of chief- 
tniiisliip and kiiigaliip, a few, the rulcra, Uiliik 
of themselves as having a apceial position, 
special oiida, and a welfare whioh la Lo bo 
specially, even uniquely, conaulbcd. They 


acluevc, m brief , a ki'iihc of self- lino d Ii\ the 
Greek city-ntnle, each ficc citizen was treated 
in hiH capacity of fico citizen, as an uuUvidual' 
but aclf-huod was ilcTiied Lo fllavc.v, sciTa, aucl 
women, and, excepL in a Intent fjcnhc, Lo club 
dieii. T'lvoii with icferonci^ tr> free i mil vj duals 
fiolf-hood wfla not nnpluHi/cd so iimnli ns [he 
duly of suboidiimtioii Lo the community 
into rest Early and modi oval CliriaLiniiity 
gave a powerful inipoUiH lo llio sense of iii- 
divicUuility, lhu?uRli tJio intioduclion of the 
nolton of ail denial well-being or misery, 
dopeiiding upon the lelalion LaLcii to God 
through the ('hurcU The he i rial organization 
1 cm allied aueU a fmulanieiilal fjictor m do Lor - 
mining tins relalionshiji, iiowcvcr, that tiic 
conception of siihjocLivily still renuiinod un- 
developed. Instead of the idea of the self 
time appealed llmt of a '^'^ou^' whieli was 
osacssed by all as an iiulivUKiivl entity 
n Protcstaiitisin, Uio individual became 
avoit, the Chuich consi«lcd of iiulivkUials 
who had, through dircot rolaljoii.ylup to God, 
found ft al vat 10 a, iiiateiid of its lieiug the 
instiuinenlalifcy by means of which tlie 
indivicliml at lamed aalvation The growth 
of iho pi ill ei pic of subjeeLiviLy was also cin- 
phnsized by political coiidilion.s The coiiccp- 
tiDii of the State uiideiwont a cliangc anal- 
ogoua to that uf Lho Cliiiieli Instead of 
being, ns in claftaic LhougliL, prior to the 
iiulivichml, it was made by tlio free choico 
and voUuitaiw coinpucL of individuals Tlic 
fori nil la of ICaiit, Lhat every individiial ia to 
be treated inoriiUy as an end in liiinBclf, noyei 
as a means Lo oLlicis, is perhaps the first 
explicit and b weeping stnLrmont of Lho modern 
principle of the uiuvei'Hality of arlf-Iiood. 

This growth of the demo c vatic Bpivit haB 
modified the conception of oliildliood. The 
tendoucy is to conceive of cUiUlrcu as already 
incmbeiH of a social whole, in viiLiio of which 
they posacaa rights, instead of having rights 
merely po leu ti ally, in virtue of a future aocial 
meinbei'flliip. This GoncepLion coircspoiulg to 
the extraoidinarily rapici giowtii of iiiteicgt 
in the education of the young characlciistio 
of the last century. Education is conceived 
ns a public duty which ia owed to the young 
The coiicenliou has also niodified, alinoafc 
transform eel, in faefc, the iliscipJiiie of the young, 
nnd has alTccfced, though leas complolely, 
the methods of tcacliing. The gi owing dis- 
placcincnb of harsh and puiiibivc discipline by 
mildci mofchoda and by grcaLcr rcgaid foi 
peraonal intclhgcncc, and tlio disposition to 
uao nictliods that throw inoie intellcctujil 
icsponaibility upon bho pupd and Icea, com- 
paratively, upon teacher and text, aro practical 
cxprcBsiona of the cxtcuBvou of the principle 
of aclf-liood of child icn It is obvious limb 
the icvoluUon — Cor it la haidU lesa than that 
— brings new dancers and difiloiiltioa with its 
gains When ciulclrcii nro lira ted in ex Lorn al 
ways as full-fledged selves, while tlicn power of 
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reflection and the habib of judging from a social 
point of view m;c not cultivated, the lesiilt 
ia a mere iclaxaliou of cxtcriml control, with- 
out the dovclopmcnt of control from witlim 
through the formation of a goiuiine solf-hooci 

A mnrkcsd char iicteiia tic of tho modern con- 
ception of the self, aa developed by psychol- 
ogists, IS the latitude given to diveisiby. in 
coiitiasb with tlic rigid unity of the older 
notion, This e\tcnds not meielv to rccogni- 
Lioii of specific and iiiciadicabfc di(Tei cnees 
of structure and funclioii m difTciciiL selves, 
hut also to the coexistence of different aiiJ 
imiiidriccl tendencies, almost minor selves, 
in the same person. Because of the depend- 
ence of the self upon modes of social trent- 
meiit, n person who cnteis into different sets 
of nssociatioiia tends to develop selves that 
are only loosely connected with one aiiothoi 
A child is ono person in family life, and another 
with his fellows upon the atl'cot, just aa an 
adult may have oneself in business and another 
at home oi in the churoli. Unity of self la 
nob an original datum, but an achievcinont 
The responsibility of the school in coordinating 
into an ordeily whole the diversity of social 
tendencies which, in the complexity of con- 
tain p oral y life, tend to dissipate anti distiacfc 
self-hood, is constantly mci casing. Another 
aspect of the vaiieby of the self is scon in 
James's (hstinction of a bodily, a social, and 
a Spiiitual BcU. The infiiipnco of reference to 
well-being may mako ibsclf fell in different and 
only loosely connected fields Plcaaiircg and 
mills leferrcd cUicetly to the body tend to 
Luild up tbo LI 10 11 gilt of the bodily self. The 
social self (using tlie teim social in a naiTowcr 
sense than it ha*? been used bcfoic in this 
article) depends upon the thought of the self 
that IS attiibiitod to others — the thought of 
one's self ns icficctcd in popularity, leputatioii, 
esteem by obhcis, etc. (Sec Self-conscious- 
NEfas ) The spiritual self refers to the unifica- 
tion of cxpciicnccs with rofcieiice to some 
ideal acU-liood to wliieh one nspiioa, or to one's 
thought of one’s aelf ns vefiocted, not in current 
esteem, but in the mind of some ideal judge 
that ono imagines to Iiave perfect insight and 
to paaa upon qug's Gliaraetcr J. D 

See CiiAiiACTiijJi, Individuality; Puri- 
BONALITY 
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SELF ACTIVITY, — See Activity. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS —The popular 
and tlie philosophic moaning of tins term (the 
iattoi being derived from the Geiman idealis- 
tic philosophy) have nothing in common In 


idiomatic usage, self-consciousncaa indicates 
that attention is given to the tliought of one's 
self which one nsaumes to be held by otheis, so 
that this thought inteivencs between the 
person and effective attention to the object 
in hand One is thinking about bimsolf and 
about othcis' attitude to himself when ho 
should be thinking about some work or 
subject matter. Thus the term contains a 
sliadc of diaparagcmcut Sclf-consciouanGsa 
takes two forma according as it accompanies 
a pleasurable or a painful idea of self The 
fiigb shows itself iii showing off, "perfo lining/' 
to attract the notice of others, etc. But to 
some people the idea that the attention of 
otbcis is upon them is painful, instead of tick- 
ling I lieu vanity; and their self-eons cioiisncss 
manifests itself in shyness, constraint, embar- 
laaamcntniid confusion, when doing things in 
the presence of otlicis, unless they " forget " 
thcmsclvcfl "WliUe vanity and timidity aio 
natural biological trails, tlicir trensformation 
into tUe two types of BcU-conscHusnesa men- 
tioned la the product of the aocinl environment, 
being the reflex effect of the way m which oLhoia 
bleat n child, especially in " i rt icing ” him. 

There aic two considciat.ons intci mediate 
between llus popular meaning and the plid- 
oaopliic one noted below One of those in- 
volvca a bad or at lease doubtful meaning, 
while the othci expresses an important factor 
in anintclfigeiibhrc, Both arc moral in iiatuic 
TJic first is introspcctivo curiosity concerning 
the goodness of one's motives, the disposition 
to tluidc about oiic'a self [roiu the luoial point 
of view. Since thh may easily load to a 
morbid interest in one’s self whicli is none the 
less egotistic because conccincd with one's 
goodness 01 holincsi. and because such a 
morbid interest tends to be paralyzing to 
frank and gcncious oveit action, self-conscious- 
ness in tins sense gets the doubtful meaning 
referred to The good meaning is associated 
with the Socratic " Know thyself " as the 
basis of morals This does not imply a puicly 
" inner " or introspective knowlodgo of aelf, 
but ratlicr a knowledge of one's proper end. 
of what one la good foi, of the dnhica and 
I'capousibilitica tluough which quo entcra into 
such relations to the world and to others as 
aic leqiiiied to lealize one’s self. 

The recent tochiiical philosophic meaning 
of self-conscious ness cornea ultimately from 
the Kan turn pliiloaophy. Kant, in develop- 
ing his doctrino that knowledge is impossible 
without tho operation of certain functions of 
thought, wna led to insist upon the unity of 
thought, w hi ell accompamoa tho activity of 
all tho thought functions Without this ref- 
erence to a logical unity, the cognitive correlate 
of the unity of the objective world would be 
lacking Kant referrea to tliia ultimate unity 
as tho traiiBcendcntal ego, and as the /'I think" 
which must accompany all knowing oxpe- 
rioncca — that la, all ideas of objecta as objects 
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lie insiatcdj iiowcvcr, upon ita merely formal (For Lho Instoiy of holf-govcnimcot in sehoola, 
and logical chnractor. He inBislcil that It bpc pREt'Ki'T and tuh rwKFECTuiiAL. SyarEMj 

%Yi\s not to Le idontificd with mind, tko soU, also Monitorial SyStbm.) 

Bowl, spirit, lu Riiy concrete aonsfl- Ilia auc- TJiis new impulnc in tlio raaiidBoiuciit of 
ceaaora, eapaGially Fielite niicl ircgcl, icgnrdofl echoola liaa OYpresacd itaolf in vanoiia atlcmpta 
this restriction zisitsolf illoKical and Klontifiod to onlll^^;l5 tlio frenddm, iiiJliativG,nnd reapoiisp 

BclLconsciousncss with the princi]>Io of uUi- bilifcy of children in llin innniiffomcnt of their 

mate unity difforenti filing, wliilc rclaling, Hio own activities IjoLli in and out of the clnssrooin. 

objective and the suhj active world, pliysicnl Ilistoncnliy ihia ten dan cy firrtb expressed U- 

jind mental piicnomcnn. According lo I ho hdK among the most mature school groups, 

modbrn Ilegolmna (Caivd, Ilenvy Jones, etc*) U has louR been fnnud in tUo " honor ay stem " 

BcU-cenBeiovisucBs is the hip; heat and luoHt of the cdllcgcsH luifl uni veiai ties, thdu m plans 
comploLo (oi " ctmci’cto '') of all catcgorioH, foi pupil HelLROvei'iiiiieiiL in tiio Ingli achoola, 
ovcrconiiiig tho ouc-.ddc(lncfl.M of all purely niid Innt in Uio oleiinnilaiy aclioola The 
physical and paycliologicid i>rinci]des of ox* " honor aystoiiiH “ of tho liJghcr scJiooIs rep- 
planntion, by penetrating Lo a spiiitunl iiiiUy resent a soiumvlmL diffisonfc movomoiU from 
expi'caacd in both. In many wrUoi’fl, hko tho that for " pupil HOlf-govcrnmcnfc “ in tho 
last named, flcU-conacjoiisnofia tciula to Ijpcomo lower schools As eoUego Hludenla have tra- 
a glib tcrin by ref or enco to which alUhfR cullies dilionally enjoyed ii laiRO ineasvuo of libel Ly 
aio diapoacd of, J. D. aiul BcU-contiol iu lUo manag«nu‘ut of their 

aLhlcUcH niid social nctivdiwi, and, to a cou- 
SELF-CONTROL* — See Will; also Con- Bidoinblo degree, of fheir donnitoiy Jife, the 
duct; Contbol, IIadit; Moral Education, oflicial use of student iiiilmlivo and responsibil- 
ity Jins largely nttaelied ilsolf to tlio cxaniiiia- 
SELF-EDU CATION — A term used to lofri tion svalQin where tlio acndoniic stall has ^Liiid 
to cdiicnbion obtained by m iiidivJcUinl hy Ins it difTicnU to control diHiionesty niid at the 
own eltorls without the ihrccUon of a school or Hame Lime insuro tho devolopmcnt of appro^ 
other cducftlional iwaUluUon, oi of a teacher, ptiato attltudcft and liahKs on Ihc part of 
\YIuIq iRUdablc m itself, sclf-cclucalion is defee- the alndcntH, In snino placCvH ovon the diS' 
tive because, as a rule, it is iniscollniicims, um ciplliiary authority usually cxorciaad by the 
dirccbccl, and iii the main obtained incicly fiom fnciiUy and its commit Lees lias actually been 
books and thus excludes llic in/luencc of ono tuniud over Lo coniinittciis of Lho Btudoiit body 
mind or pcispimlity on nnothcr To_ tliis oxtcnt for jirimaiy iiaiidling. this, however, is cx- 
degrecs obtained in non-teaching uni vcryi lies or ecplional, In lho pul die day sclionis. botli 
courses taken by correspondence arc uf less Bcconilary and cleniciiLary^ Lho IcnDhcrs con- 
valuo than work done under tliiceiiou and xviLh Uol of all school activiUea \i\ and out of clasaea 
the help of a tcacUei. lias been iiioio CompleLn au<l oirccCLvo, and the 

r liborolixnlitni of disci pi i no, onco soL in mo Linn, 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. — has covorod all tlio activiticB of olcmciilnry 
The Nature of Student Seif-goverfimenb — and high achool cliildren, but mainly Llieir 
A GOJiditioii of order or social coopcmtiou cx I ra-scnool room activities TJius whorona tiio 
ia fund amen t alto eilooti VO teaching at school, evil of cheating liaa been chieily rcsponsiblo 
lien CD tho discipline of tho sehool or lho diB- foi Lho “ honor fiyatom " in llio collogea. tho 
ciphnatv po^YCV of the teacher or principal hna aelf-govornmenb Byaioma of lho lower acnoola 
always bcaiv a quality of prime imimrtancc iu have been the product of two wider iuflucucca i 
the eyes of a critical public, Tho resiilL haa (1) Tho atlompt to gcL a more obieotivc and 
been that the scJiool nna traditionally aimed nctivo loachiiig of civics, and (2) the elTorb 
to obtain an immediate orderliness jn tho school lo make scliool clisciphiio and govoriimcnt 
life, too frequently to tlic great neglect of tho yield growth in tho aticial character of each 
final educative effect of the me tliocla employed, atiidcnt, Tho two Hyalcina will need to bo 
Disciplino was then icgarded ns a ncce.s&aiy diaoiisscd sepnintoly 

evil, not na an educative opportimity Partly Honor System in CoUoges. — The " Honor 
through tile prcssuift of a bocirI opinion wldcK Syatcin oC the coUegea alma at (UBpensing 
has iiicrcaaecf ita logartl for persona, more par^ with the vigilant superviaiou of cxaininationa 
ticidarly for children, and which has criticized by Icachcra and lolica on llio Jionoaty of the 
the product of the schools in teiins of Lho b Union la. In somo form, it ia found among 
child ability for self-control and social co- about a qiinrlor of tho American higJior achoola, 
operation under tlic ati’c.ss of actual world inoio particularly among those in tlio Sou thorn 
hfo; and partly through die lull u once of a anil or niid Western slaLos Ono invc.sli gabion, re* 
psychology which has gripped tho achoola, ccivjng 280 rcplios to qiipstionnaircs Bonl to 
lho ampUagia has been taken oK a typo of 350 coUegi's ami umvorsities, »ho\v» that ahovit 
diaciplino cxcluaivoly for immcdialo order and 29 per cent of all Ammicau colleges use soma 
placed upon another which ^ives both personal aorl of ho nor Hyslcm, Of Lliia LoLnl 44 per 
growth and a lasting ciTcctivo cooperation at cent aro Mtimtcd floiiUi of Lho Mnspii and 

Dixon lino and cast of tJic Misaissippi River, 
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Only U per cenb are in New Euglancl Of the cnsc, the chief function of the aublioritiea 
Jionor-systQin collegea, only about 66 per cent shoulrl be to develop dl propey institutional 
are exclusively for men, 17 pei cent cxclugivcly morale with auch gradual modificntiojis in 
for women and 17 per cent coeducntioiinl As the aystem of supervision mid personal ro- 
tho honor system scorns to have been first aponaibility 04 will gwo a. aystem tl\a.t will 
developed in a notable way at bho University organize the beat stable attitude of the student 
of Vii’giniuj a Southern institution exclusively body without subjecting individuals to a mornl 
foi men, ijnitatioUi follo^ving the lines of sini- overpressure or a confusion which would 
ilanby of conditioiij would explain the diatribu- bring the syatom under suspicion and diare- 
tion ns regards geographical location and scx. piitc 
There are many vaiiatioiis in the use of tho Salf-goverameiLt m Schools, — The mftu- 
honor ays tern. Some institutions exact no encea which have operated toward the in- 
plcdgc whatovci fioin tho students, but repose trodiicfcion of an increased degree of self- 
trust 111 tho sfcuclont body aa a matter of courae, government m the public schools are nutnoroua 
expecting honesty to bo a normal response. They have touched the olcmontary and scc- 
one more likely to be obtained since no apocial ondary Bchoola at several points with dilToreiifc 
elf art la made to watch tho students or to exact emphasis and citort. The movement which la 
a formal statement of the studoiits' obligation found in the high school and the grammar 
Generally speaking, however, some formal grades of the elementary school apparently 
pledgo is usually exacted with tlio eatahliah- origin ated in. an effort to make classroom leach- 
men t of the honor aystem. It may vary from mg of civil govcinmeiit moie cifoctivo through 
an individual pledge to the ina true tor nccom- an activo objeoti flea Cion by the children. It 
patiying each paper handed in, as at Princeton, was at first a kind of miimciy of governmental 
to a brond obligation to the faculty nsaumccl forms, a tompornry device of teaching, rc- 
by legolution of the student body, wherein etneted to bho elnsarooin Later, paitly to 

the atudonta adimuiator the syatom tluough add a dcopoi seuao of reality and partly to 

tliQir own commit tees Perhaps one hnlf of develop tho charactei rcciuisifo to self-govern- 
Iho colleges exacting some foimal pledge go incut, it wna npphocl to the life of the school 
beyond tho guar an lee of pei^onal honesty and outside the clussroom Hence, the device for 

provide for fiomo form of reporting tho dia- flelf-govcrnmont became the school city or 

lioncsty of students. In this aomowhnt ox- tho school state, the machinery of government 
Ueme practice, the sLuclont pledges lumaclf used by the American state or municipallly 
both to bo lioncflt Jiimsclf and to icport any being somewhat modified to meet the simpler 
clicabng that cornea to hiig knowledge, The needs of school life In most eases the official 
report ia usually confidential and la made to aystem took tlic [qvwi of a achool city, with a 
the president, tho faculty, or a student com- mayor and othor oxccutlvo officers, police, 
mittee, health department, common council, justices. 

It 19 difficult to evaluate the " liQUoi aystem” etc Leas Cvcqueivtly the Bimplei trip ar tile 
in comparison with tJic method of supervised aystem of the state with ifc^ executive, legisla- 
oxam illations, and still inoro to determine tivo, and judicial brnnclios was installed as a 
which of the various methods used iu applying school state, UudoubtecUy the device was 
tho iionor-gyatom ecema inbrinaically the best, more or less cilccUvo as a nieana of instrucLiou, 
Expel ionce shows such widely divergent re- but the unwieldy govcinmcntal machinerj", 
suits, that horuisty ae^ima to he more a matter the product of a vastly difTeiout social group 
of institutional morals than of a pniticiilar and life, bccaine an impediment to real aelf- 
syatom Irivcatigntion shows that the uni- government by tlio children When the 
versity students of England and Scotland, attractiveness of the Bystem as a novel and 
though sub j cob to stiiot sunorviaion at their playful mimiciy hod passed, iiitciosb disap- 
cxaimnationa, would rcgaid any dialionesty ponred, and a point of aiminishing educational 
aa debasing, an act not to be condoned, returns was reached Howcvci, the effect of 
Again, some institutions that have attempted tho experiment pioved the value of some 
tho honor system have roturnccl to tho method measure of solf-govci nment among children, 
of Bupcrviaod'exammntionB bcoftUBo the moiale Trainnvg in sclLcontrol and a right atULudo 
requiaito to flustain tho syabem has not been towards one’s fellows became a d Dim nan b pur- 
sufficient ly powerful 01 stable. The nltitiido pose, and instniction in civil government re- 
of loyalty to oiic'a aagoeialoa la of tow too turned to the classroom, Tina modification 
powciful to be overcomo by any obligation of the aims of the school city icd to a simpli- 
to loport a diacrepanoy. lienee, the system licabion of the mnchinoiy of government 
Ima often failed to attain tho mids which have until, with a simplo Beriea of olasa Uibimcs and 
been tliQ special arguments for its use. Ib is weekly elections and a few other simple govern- 
1)1 obnblo that other factors besides the syatem mental devices, tho machinery of sclf-govern- 
it'iDif aro more important, such ns the tnvdw luent approximated the needs of the Boeval 
tioiia of tho school, the relations of faculty life of children at school. The result wos an 
and s bn dents, and the concroto manner m enlaigcd succesa, and an extension of the use 
which tho method is administered, In any of pup\l aelf-govcrnmcnt among Bthools, It 
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has nil undoubted value in developing in loal 
souai situations the clomcnts ol pcraonal bclL 
control, light reverences, and tolerances for 
the other children, a respect lor Ijlw and au- 
thority, and a. seubc oE the worth of order and 
coopor alien ns a basis for work and achiovc- 
nicnt. Moro parbicidarly where piny and 
sofiinbility aic fostered so that children have 
incrcasocl contacts, dcsiroSj and therefore en- 
larged needs for ooopcralion, the use of an 
appropriate ayjitcm of sQlf-gavcrnmciit nifortia 
a practical labor ateny for dcaUng with kutnau 
aiTaira Out of the multitiulinoiia nuiTibor of 
concictc human piobJcma that childicn learn 
by experience to master, they gradually ae- 
quire idcalB for aclf-eontrnl and the manage- 
monfc of others which aie liighly nseful in adult 
social life It must not bo assumed, howcvei, 
that such desirable Tcsulta Lomo juat throng! i 
exposure to situation niid machinery. A sys- 
tem of pupil BclJ-govoiiiment does not roliovo 
tlio principal and the teaching at all of the re 
sponsibility for discipline, it incronsea it, foi 
under this iiciy conception the govern inon I nl 
process imiat not only develop immndiata 
social or del, but must at the same time he an 
ediieativo piocess Tlie teachei’s fuiiclion has 
mciely to bo cxciciaodm a new way. Whero 
before' govcviwng was chiefly " ckaciplkinig," 
that IS, n direct pciaonal corrcetioii of malad- 
justments, now It lias become a complicated 
nnd iiuliiccL means of preventing school 
olfcnscs or breaches of good order And 
every effort of such indiroct in/luoneo and 
auprrvjaioii must take account of individuals 
BO that personal growth os well as cobijerahon 
is ii«aiired< 

In llio lowest clcmcntnry grades, tlio liberal- 
izing of achooL government Una come in u. fai 
dillci'onb way. Not the infllitutioiinl ideals 
of adult politics, bub those bon owed fioni the 
Jionie have been clTcctivo in kmdcigarton and 
primal y grades. The old authoritative and 
moie or IcHS ascctio icndcring of discipline hai 
passed before the new inalcinal atlibiidc of 
the bcachere The foimvil silence and obe- 
dience and tho rigid military inovemeiils of the 
older achoola have disappeared, and the free- 
dom and infoiinality which characLciize tho 
life of children in the beat homes have cnteicd 
in then stead The kindeigavtcii has been 
largely lespoiisiblo for thia more kindly and 
free aphit oi hie in the lowcab elementary 
grades. The new psychology and child 
study have reenforced the belief In a method 
which tolerates ludividuiUty, generates ini- 
tiative, and looks to the natuial checks of 
Bocial ciiciimstanco to develop icsponsilnlity 
among children lu action. Bub tins system of 
ideals boirowcd largely fiom the household 
has had Us frailties, too, though they have not 
been fco conspicuous or far leaching as those of 
tho achnoL c-ity and the school state The 
freedom of children lins tended to become 
liccnac; at least the slighter opportunities. 


no less iinnortant because they nio slighter, of 
training ehildveu into cobnCTiition wiUi each 
othoi and with the lonstmalilc nutboiity of tlic 
Boliool, have not been fully utilized by tho moie 
ardent apostles of fiTedom and iielf-nctivity 
in the pi unary school. 

Ill gcncrnl, the movement foi self-govern- 
ment jiiiiong the pupils of the sclioola liaa 
meniit n clear gain It has converted dis- 
cipline fioin a sloiu liiul icgiottablc nccesijLby 
into onc^ of the flchool'a iichegt educative 
oppovUmilies. "Whilt* it is wisU to nolo tho 
fnct that the acliool i.? a transient iiiaLitutional 
life for the child, one tiiat nreparo.s for soiuo- 
tlung else, lb is ucveitlieless ncccbaniy to 
emphasize the Lrutli that it is n real exist once 
willi liimting conditio ns of iLs own, The 
method of gciiool govci'imieiit must take this 
into ftccount. Tho school, on the one hand, is 
not a 01 a state; on the other, it is not a 
home One a^ka too mucli nnd Lho othoi too 
kltlc. The aaliQol La itself, and au extremely 
varied self the child finds it as he pioceods 
fiom kiiidcrgriitcn to the uinvcrfsity, Tho 
Bpiiit, mctliod, and machinciy of govoinmonb 
must tlieiofoie fit the conditions ^Age, sex, 
the sehool tiaditioiis, the peisonalUy of bho 
teachers, the attitude of the coin im ini tv fiom 
winch the cbiUken come and the ultimale 
social conditions and idenla to be served, — 
each of these should affect the atrucbine and 
method of school govciiimciit, II. S. 

See Senoon ftlANACJExMrjNi’j Monitouial 
Syhtem; PniiFECT and tiih Piilfuotuiial Sys- 
tem; PuuMc Sc no 01,9, ENOiriair. 
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SEMICIRCULAR CANALS.— See Dizzi- 
ness; Ear. 

SEMINAR — A tcini employed oiiginnlly 
in Germany to denote a group of advanced 
studciita lu the umvcisitics^ diiectcd by pi'o- 
fegaors foi purposca of invcaligalion oi ic- 
search oi of iiitioduction into the methods of 
I'caearch It la iirobablc that the use of lho 
word in bhiy sense wub popularized by Fran eke 
who at the beginning of the oigliteciith century 
establislied the Scminarhtrn prcuccploi urn — 
a ivainiug school fo\ leiichera. The iuLroduc- 
tioji of tho seminar into the iiiiivorsity ifl 
Cl edited to J, M. Ocancr ((/ y ) who in 1737 
establislied at GoUiiigen a pliiloaophical acini- 
nar to tram theologians for the teaching pro- 
fession. Acadeiiuc. pedagogic, and practical 
woik was done The seminar coiihnued under 
Hey no (ij.r) Avho trained so many claasical 
scholnrii Its furtlier development took place 
under X'’. A Wolf nt Hallo where, although 
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appoinbiid professor of philology and peda- 
gogy, he concentrated his attention on Llie 
philological semi imi (1878). In the nincLeenth 
century tho acminaia in Germany liavc become 
the ” nuraeriGfl of scientific rcaemch,” Some 
Bcminara have received special endowmonta 
and equipment in the form of hbraiies and 
Iftborntoncs, md hoio the profe&aoia with Lhcir 
nasiotantfl /md etu dents carry on the work 
of special investigation. Movo eapccially is the 
dissei tatioii’ work of tlio students conductod 
in the ficininar and aubjcctccl step by step to 
the criliciam of professors and studenta As 
an introduction to the work of the Bcminar, 
proaciiiinars have been established for younger 
gtiulcnta 

The seminal method wna strongly advocated 
by atiidcnta who rctiimcd from German uinvcr- 
aitica, and waa introduced into Amcricain 1871- 
1872 when Professor Charlca K. Adama {q>v) 
adopted it in some of his histoiy classes at tho 
XJmVGl’aiby of Michigan (ry v ) '‘A BCrainary/' 

he said, " aoooiding to the German idea, is a 
small group of advanced students carrying on 
jnvesbigntions of an original nature under the 
gciicial guidance of their inabriiclor," The 
seminar method has rcnmiiicd a pai t of tho 
univeisity or poab-gi'/idiiate work since the 
foundation of Johns Ilophins University (g r ) m 
1870 and tho genoja] impotiis thnn given to 
the provision of post-graduate studies. 

Tor the seminar as a training school foii 
tcnchois (Piidagogiaches Seminm for secondary 
scliool teachers, and VolksschuUehars&imna'i 
for elemental y school teachers), acc Gbiimany, 
Education in 

See UNiVEnaiTiBS; also Expehu^ientatioNj 
Hesdauoh. 

SEMIKAHY GRANTS. —Beginning with 
the admission of Ohio to the Union in 18Q2| 
and continued in the case of all new staLoa 
since that timo, Congicsa has given to each 
stnto two, and bo a few states more than two, 
sections of land (46,080 acreg) for the endow- 
ment of a seminary or a university of learning. 
In the case of tho states admitted boginning 
with 1380, still larger giants for univeisity 
purposes have been made The early 
were long known as the Seminar v Giants, and 
the fund cieated fi om the Bale of the land was 
known ns the Seminary Fund. Within recent 
dccfidcs the term seminary has boon dropped, 
and univeisity used instead, E. P, C. 

See National Go vernment and Ed ucatjqn, 

SEMITIC EDUCATION. — See Jewish 
Education 

SEMITIC LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE — See OiuBNTAL Language and 
LiTEiiATunn. 

SEMLER, CHRISTOPHER (1009^1740). 
— Founder of the first German Rcalschulej 


was boin in Halle, studied at the univcigitica 
of Leipzig and Jena, and became (1697) a 
lecturer at the University of Halle Two 
years later he became also a pastoi and super- 
inLcndout of elementary schools m his native 
city 

Scmler waa intensely interested in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, and mechanics. 
Re mnile many iigcfui irivcntiona and spent 
much time and money in making appniatua 
and experiments. In 1708 he opened a flchonl 
for future aifcisans, whicli ho cftlled " a mathe- 
matical and incchaiucai real-school/' because 
its object waa the study of lenl things, by which 
he meant Boicntifio and mechanical instru- 
ments, animals, plants, and minerals, chemical 
apparatus, tools, etc. Tho school was inciely 
BUpplemcntary to the ordinary schoola, the 
course being only two houie a, week, For 
Bomc reason the acliool wna given up aftci about 
thiec years and, nlthough it was levived by 
Semlci in 1737, it soon ceased to exist, probably 
on account of the elenbh of its fouiuleii which 
occuLicd in the following year Still, in apito 
□f bhcao small and ciudc beginnings, tho idea 
survived, was taken up by Ilccker (i/.y.) m 
Beilin, and from it has sprung the vast system 
of '' real,” industrial, h’ndo, niid continuation 
schoola which we fiiicl in Germany at the pics- 
ent F M, 

SENECA, LUCIUS ANNJEUS (4 d.c.- 
65 A D,). — The celebrated Roman Stoic pliiloso- 
phei and statesman, waa the son of an eminent 
Spanish rhctoiician, under whoao care ho re- 
ceived a liberal cdu cation at Rome. He was 
successful as an oiatoi and rose to high office 
under the Empcior Claudius Accused of an 
intrigue with a member of the royal funiily, 
he spent eight years in exile in Corsicn, whcic 
he sought consolation in pfiiloaophy. lie was 
recalled to Rome, held the officca of piicbor 
and consul, and amassed a princely foiLune 
lie became the confidential ndviaei of the Em- 
press and was entruated with the edneation of 
lior son, the future Emperor Neio This was 
ilia chief experience ns an educator, and the 
excellence of Nero'a early life was no doubt clue 
to hia tinining, although he piovcd unable 
later on to coiitiol the depraved passions of 
hia loyal pupil. 

Seneca waa the most eminent Latin wiiter 
of the Silver Age and wna master of a polished 
and epigrammatic style Ilia writings wore 
mainly on moral subjects Most of them arc 
m fact Stoic seimons, dealing with practical 
questiona of personal conduct, Hia A/orai 
Leilai's form one of the moat important ethical 
trea Lises of antiquity and are still widely read 
and studied. His ten Tragadies were never 
acted, but their influence upon the development 
of tlic Frenoli drama was eaiiaidcraWe, Scat- 
tered through hia LeUcrJi to Lucihus arc many 
valuable pedagogical precepts . lie atiove 
to direct education to praohical ends and \iigcrt 
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that n iiuiltipliciLy of ttutlic^ sliould he Avoided 
and thorough "work, iu shovt compasa inbittcd 
upon, Soiiie of lu®? Hucli iia the follow- 

iiigj have become provcrbiid The besjt 
methoci of being taught is to teach,” " The 
end ia attained acoiiGi’ by example than by 
piceept,” ” IVc should learn, not for the sake 
of school, but for the gieat uaes of life ” flis 
conviction, as to the wisdom of piofoiiridly 
studying a single book was expressed in tiic 
saying^ ‘'I fear (i-c have ^YUolcaoltte respeet 
for) the man of one book." W. It. 
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ATorciifi, innLiiy chcni) ctlillons. PhysicaUnieBtion- 
turns, tto-iia, hy John Clarko. (London, IPIO,) 

SENEGAL. — See Frengu CoLONiBa, Ed^j- 

CATIOM IN 

SENESCENCE — The general decline in 
mental and nervoua powers which accoiiipamoa 
old age, TJteic is a gcneial do dine in tlic keen- 
ness of the senses, in mo tor powois, and m the 
power of letnining new iinpi’cssions Memory 
commonly shows a loss of all of those expori- 
ciicea wlueli have been I’ccciitly ocqniucd. 
There is n tendency to leturii to the cxpciuenco 
of oM'ly youth G. IL J, 

SENSATION. — A Bcnsation is a simple 
element of cYpcrlcnoc winch aiisos through fcjie 
pxdlation of some oigan of sense. Thus, tlio 
expel iciico of red wMcIi one romyes thioiigli 
th(i excitation of tlio ictina ia a siinplc vj.siial 
soiisatiou The sensnlion which is icccivcd 
through the cai from a vibrating string or lod 
IS a Bcasatlon. of sound Senaatioiis aic cUirbi- 
fled acoordinj; to the organe thioiigh which 
they are received. The popvilai chiaaifuiahon 
into five types of sonsaiions ia technically to 
be inereftand by the addition of certain classes 
of bcnaations not commonly recognised, such 
aa 01 ganic sen gat ion a, muscle Bongutiona, joint 
ficnsationg, etc 

Aacnaationia commonly t ion Led in psycho- 
logical htciatiiro ag a Bunplc eJciuont of ex- 
pci iciicc, incapable of analy.sia IL is uihvei- 
SftUy iceogiutcd aa having cpialiby and inlcuBity. 
The quality of a scnaation ol led ia ita cliarnc- 
t eristic redness, aa distmcvnahod from the 
gicetincsa of a second visual ficiwation, oi the 
pitch of an auditory aensatioii. The quantity 
of the sensation, or its intcnaity, depends upon 
the atiength of the external stimulation and 
tho rcccpLi VI Ly of the organ of aciiac. Tims, 
a loud sound gives riso to a ationger flcnsation 
Lliaii a faint sound A bright light gives liac 
to a sti'oiiger sensation than a dim liglit 
Gcitaiu \Y liter a have treated oLhei ohnractcv- 
latics of sensation ag fundamental; so James 


irgaids dm all on and exLcnwiLy us fiiiidamoiUnl 
qualities of Beiiaiitiou. A snmul bcusation, 
Bays Jumps, hna tJireo dimensional olmriicler- 
isticsa The later development of spaco per- 
ception is merely the outgrowth of this fiinda- 
inciitnl jiropnty of Hensafciona. In the same 
way the recognition of lime is due to the funda- 
mental propel ty of duration which aLtaelies 
to cvoi’y Bcnaory quality. Other widtcis re- 
gard cxfcciifiiou and duration ns derived chai- 
iLctcriatica wliicli appear only when aougatioufl 
arc unilrd in moio coiiiplox mental states. 
(See Spxcp ivud Timk.) 

The niuilysia of consciousness wliioli justifies 
the sc'icntilic Htndont in rrgunling acnaationa 
as gimplo elements of cxjiciiciico is a theoictical 
auali^siH. Ib ia iinpossililo to isolate in con- 
scious jicsa a single hciis at ion, Thus, when one gets 
the Hensfitiou red he alwaj^a hna a bnu leg round 
of contrasting coLoi gciiHatioiia of some typo 
present 111 coiisciousiicsfl aa n background for 
the Bcngatiou of red Nob only bo, hut all of 
the other ficnaca arc contiibuting afe the same 
time m aomo mouauic to the content of expen- 
cnee. Tho bclcclion of led or any other single 
quality as a luiulamcntai cl emeu h of mental 
life dcpciulg tliorcforo upon a comparison of 
many cxporicncea in winch the given quality 
recurs, In some of thc.se cxpciicnccg the color 
iinalys?c?d out in rHabod to black, m others to 
gvocu, etc StudciitH oC slrucliu’al psyohology 
lay great stiess upon the aiiulysiH of coiiHcioua- 
ncas and the complete Uating of all fiensory 
qualities StudoiLla of functional psyohology, 
on llie obhci' hand, am inoio iiitcrcstcd in tho 
lolations winch may ariso between sensationa 
and the relation of flcnsory iii’occsjsoa to leac- 
liona. They thamfoi’c give Iosh attention to 
the oiuimciiition and description of all sensory 
pi'oeesaea, 0. 11. J. 

nofercnces — 

W. Pnncijilea of pBi/ehotogy, lor tlio fiinctlonnl 
point of viG^v (Now ^*^01 k, ibOO ) 

TneiiEMiaii, E Q, !J'c.r/()ooK of PaychDlopp, far iho 
sliiiclurni point of yigw (Now York, 1010) 
IVUBJDT, Oiidiiiea (j/ P 8 i/cfto( 0 fliy, (or a coiiiplcto dis- 
cua<iion of lliu nioLliods of unnlysiiiiB oxiJcncnco into 
ilfi cIpliigiiIh (New York, 1002.) 

SENSATIONALISM —A theory of knowl- 
edge in aecoixlancQ with which knowledge la 
qIH allied Lluruigh ficusutioua^ and in ultimate 
analysis cons is tg simply of the quiUitica and 
elemenla revealed i\i aenac peveeption. Sen- 
Fiationalism has been a natural ollgpring of 
ciiipiriciHin in moat of tlic forma in which 
ompiiicLSni lias been held Ala uy of the moat 
iiilluciitinl of oinpnnci.stf 3 wcic not Ihemsolvos 
seiiaatioiialistg, liowovcr. wifcno.afl Francis 13 aeon 
and John Locke. iSoiiio of tlicii succcssora 
have given tlioir thcoiies a scnsaLionalistic 
turn, howovor, and tlieu' ratioiialisiic oppo- 
nents have seized upon tluK iulcrpicLaiion as 
pioof bhftt cinpiiiciam finds ita reduciio ml ahsur- 
duia in Bcimlionalism. Tho most cohcicnt 
and comploto soiiflatiojial theories were for mu- 
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Utccl m Lhe latei pavb of tho eighteenth cen- 
tury and tlio early nineteenth contiiry, by 
Condillac and Ilelvefcma in Prance and James 
Mill ill England. 

The atroiig and the weak points of the odii- 
cational coniiterpaiL of ficnaationalism are the 
samo aa those of the strictly philosophic con- 
ception. The insistence upon sciiHO training, 
and the substitution of pcrccjition of objects 
for meinoriaiiig verbal foimiilai has been of 
great help in petting instruction away from 
empty gciicrahtics, which, allhongh labnlcd 
rational and logical, were cither meaniiiglcaa 
to the pupil or else woie accepted by him on 
cxtcriinl authority. Sonso training for its 
own sake, howevoi, ns an end-all and bc-all 
bcGomGS a lormal gymnastic, oi cUc ends in 
the accumulation of meaningleas parliculnrs. 

J. D 

SENSE INSTRUCTION. —See Object 
Teaching; also Activity; Conchete and 
Adsthact; Sense ThaininO 

SENSE ORGAN — See Neuvous System 

SENSE REALISM. — Sec Realism;' Eral- 
iBTic Movement in Education, Object 
LE saoNj Sense TnAiNiNQ. 

SENSE TRAINING —It is a wdl-known 
psychological truth that all intellectual clovcl- 
ojimont begins with tiiid is based on perception, 
Each sense brings us a Icnowledgo of the exLcr- 
nnl world which can bo obtained in no other 
way, and all tho ao-cnllcd higher intellectual 
processes, aiich as memory, conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning arc depenrlcnt upon the 
data given by the senses Indeed, all our 
intellectual processes may be said to bo en- 
gaged in tlie inloi pi elation and elaboration 
of the material fuinishccl by tho slimiilation 
of tho sense organa. Iliatorically, however, 
this truth has not been alwa^^s fully recognized 
Many think era, foi cxamplo, liave held to the 
biioory of innate ideas (u.y.), and educational 
procedure has at limes been based upon tho 
view that tho oducativo process is merely tho 
drawing out and develop incut of that which 
is already in the mind (See SENaATiONAuiaM ; 
also EMPiniciaM; Iduali&m; Piugmatism, etc.) 

Information concerning the cYtcinal world 
may be obtained either (1) from direct sen- 
sory contact with the object or event, or (2) by 
means of pictures or other .■symbolic representa- 
tions, or (3) through the medium of langungc 
Woiils arc like pictuics, in that they icpicscnt 
the objoctg, but they dilToT from pictures in that 
they arc not like the objects and can, theicfoio, 
be truly represen I ativc only in ao far as they 
have been connected with tho appropriate object 
ill the past oxpoiicnce of Lho person iLniiig them. 
Even pictures and obhei symbolic rcprescnla- 
tions presuppose tho piopci cYpeiicnccs to 
intorpret them on the part of the pupil. When- 
ever, Llicrcfoic, instruction is given by words 


or other means, without an adequate conciefco 
background on the part of tho Icarnei it hinks 
into mere formalism, This is the charge 
brought against the cducalion of the imdcflc 
ages by educational roformera like Comen ius, 
Locke, and RoiiBseaii, and the demand foi ade- 
quate scnaoiy tiainiiig was the keynote of 
the work of later gicat educational workers 
like Pcstalozzi, Herbart, nnd Eioebcl They 
pointed out that all knowledge is vague, hazy, 
and indefinite, if not based upon a con ci etc 
lonncintion, and gonoral notions (nnd with thorn 
tho highci thought processes in general) aro 
clear and dialiiict and tiustwortliy only in ao 
far as the pi o per sensory foundations have been 
laid. 

In modem times tho Ginpliasis upon aenso 
training lias taken several different direction a, 
In the first jilacc, it has led to the demand that 
all tho subjects of a course of study should bo 
taught in as concrete a way ns possible 
Bringing the cliild, wherever possible, into 
first-hand eoiitact with the facta, nnd wliero 
this ifi not possible, using modolSj pic tinea, 
charts, etc , not only are more iiialructive 
methods than teaching incic definitions and 
textbook dosoriptioiia, but carry with them an 
added iiitero&L on lho part of the pupil In the 
second place, the cinphiisifi upon aciisoiy ti’ain- 
ing hns taken a moio specific diroctioii in tho 
introduction of special couisgs, like object 
lessons, nature study, and science, the aims of 
which havo been vaiiously undeistoocl It 
may not bo out of place lo point out that sonso 
training cannot piopcrly be said to develop 
tho sense organ, as exercise develops a imiacic 
Such defects as ncai-and fai-sightcdncss, color 
blindness, and dcfccLivc hearing, for cicamplc, 
cannot he lemcdied through any system of 
sensory tiainiiig Sense Lrmniiig can mean 
either (1) cnlaiging tlio number of the child's 
sensory cxpci’icnces, or (2) iiici casing tho 
child's capacity foi gensory discrimination, 
that IS, lus capacity for distinguishing differ- 
ences of scnsAtioii, 

In view of the undoubted baflal iclalionship 
between .'jcnsatioii and all the liighei mental 
piocossos, it may bo taken for giaiitcd that 
it ig doairablo that the chdd should have a rich 
and varied sensory oxiiciiencc from which to 
diaw. All instinctioii piesiipposca ccitnui 
GxperieiiQca on the part of the child, in the light 
of which the new knowledge is interpreted 
AVhilc it is true that the chihrs mental develop- 
ment before the lime of entrance into scliool 
has been almost entirely in the direction of 
acc|iiiiing sensoiy-motoi ndjustments, caicfiil 
nivesligations of the child knowledge on 
entering school shows that it is not safe to 
take for granted that the child has the proper 
back ground of experience for thoroughly 
understanding tliO ilisLuiction of tho school, 
which tends away from the concrete in so far 
ns much emphasis is laid upon language. It 
cannot be taken for granted, for example, 
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tlicit thn child liaa Imd tlio necessary expeii- 
oiiccs to understand tlio lending Icssoiia 
TUia is tliG largeat juatiricalion for the iiUroduc- 
tion of some method of supplomonting the 
child's exorioncc through first-hand cuiitact 
with concrcstQ obiects. Wiictlior thia is done 
in formal object leasona or in aomo othci way, 
it must be romomboicd that the scnaoiy 
iinprcsaiona are but one part of the process, 
Tho form of xesponso ia (piite ns important, nob 
only bcoauao in adopting the propoi behavior 
towaida au object now groiipa of sonsatioiia 
(especially touek and movement acusaliQUs) 
hecomu prominent, hut also because no object 
can be properly am cl to be ” known " until it 
has elicited the proper form of motor rcspoiiao. 

Sensory clia crimination la also i datively un- 
developed ill the child, and, indeed, usually 
lemaina so even in tlio nckilt, except in those 
cases where tho exigcneica of life bi’iiig about 
epecial traininc in aomo particular sphere 
The child's abuiby to diatinguish spatial aiul 
toinpoval relations is especially weak. It la 
a well-known fact that all tho eensea are 
cap a bio of high clcgieea of liaining in these 
reapoctg. On the othoi hand, it ia a palpable 
error to suppose that all the senses aliouhl bo 
equally highly developed. A. iiighly developed 
Beiiao of amell, for example, would probably 
work more disadvantagcoiisly than othcrwiso 
for most persoim, It would bo uiiwiso citlior 
to attempt to give to childieii all tiic possible 
Bcusory expcriouLCS or to train ilitw HDiisory 
diaorimination equally in all tlircclmiia Men- 
tal dovelopmont pioceods by a pioccaa of 
eGlcctiou and cmpliasift of Lhoso features of a 
aitiiation which aic important for the purposo 
at hand, anti a high degree of iiitellccLual capac- 
ity imy be built up cm the basis of kg as or y 
expeneuGoa which nrc m some i cap cats qulLo 
limited as iii such caaca os those of Helen 
Kellor and Laura Urhlgman. E II. C. 
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sensibility. — Tina torm is used in 
RBvcral did er cut sDnses. In its most general 
sense it ia cp^iii valent to affection or primary 
feeling It 18 also used as tho aba tract term 
corroaponding to aonsalion. In this so use it 
ia, therefore, tho capacity for expcrioncing 
Sensations. In a more popular sense it la nsou 
to denote susceptibility to emotional states. 

E. II. 0 

See Emotions ; Sensation, etc, 

Hfiferencea; — 

Stoot, G F A/anuaf o/ Psychology p, d.4, (Now 
York, lOOa.I 

BuLLTf, J Ourbnea of Psychology, p. 210. (London, 


sensibility, DISORPERS of —See 
AoNonMAUj Anesthesia J IlEAitiNaj Smell 
Taste; Tough; and Vision. ^ 

SENSORY-'MOTOR — See Nunvoua 
SVisTEM. 

SENTENCE BUILDING. — Seo Hdadinq 
SENTENCE METHOD. — Sod Ubadin a. 

SENTENCES — Hec Sciiolabticism, Um- 
YEuatTJBa. 

SENTIMENT. ^ Doth popular and psy- 
ohologica) uaago ^ of tho toi’m .sentimonb ia 
loo.se, and definilions vaiy cojihicleiably. The 
most geneial moaning ia that of a clnas of 
mental phono moan of tho snmo gancral nature 
as cTnotioiia. but clipnclcrizcd by a higher 
degree of ideal consideration and a loss in- 
tense affective tone. In tlua acnao thcic nro 
four gi'cnt classics of aentimenta, viz. in toll cc- 
tual 01 logical, ethic oh ajatlictic, and religious. 
It IS probable that tlio organic reaction nccom- 
panyuig the sontiinoiita is of tho aante nature 
na ill the cage of emotions, but of losfi intensity 

Another use of the torm ijitroduccd by Sliaud 
anti cxtcndcrl by McDougall, and m aoino 
respects moio in accord with populai uangc, 
iclciiUrica aciitimcnta with ilioso systoma of 
organized emotional diaposilions like love and 
bale which, wliilo they involvo primary emo- 
tional attitudes, yet diffor from emotion m 
being as more or leas pormanoiit tendencies 
which ftiG mauiCcat cvgu hi tho absoncQ of Lha 
oxciting object E II C. 

Sou Emotions. 

R^CerefiCQS , — 

JIcDcuoall, W .Social P&ychQlOQVx Ch, V (Now 
York, 1010.) 

Stout, G. F Afamtal of Psychology ^ pp 670-6fi0. 
(Now Ycik. IBOO ) 

TlTciiKNrn, E, B A Tcribook of Psychology, Pli. 408 - 
SOa, (Now York, 1900.) 

SERVIA, EDUCATION IN.— Sorvia, a 
kingdom of about 2,760j000 Inlmbitiiiita, with 
an area of 18,7S2 aqufti'O miles, is a surviving 
potUon of the ancient Sci viaii Einpiro dosttoyed 
hy the Ottoman invnsion iix tho fouitconth 
century _ Servian racial elements mul inati- 
tutioiis, including the system of education, arc 
found in other nationfl, notably: Memtonegro, 
Auatiin-IIuiigary (parbiculmly Bosnia and Hcr- 
2CEovina). and Turkey (Old Sorvia and MaeJo- 
donia) All togcthci' theie aio about 7,000,000 
Serbs under tho autliority tho Greek Ghurch. 
ScrviR hocamc nutonomouR under Turkey 
in 1830 and attained ‘mdopondoiit national ox- 
laLoiice by tho Ticaty of Berlin in 1878. 

Before and after tho Ottoman invasion, 
Servian cducaLion waa oa'ioutially loUgioua^ 
tho only schools being con vents This sys- 
tem gtill provnilcd at the cIobq of tho eighteenth 
century, and has loft an uriJeniab|i3 imprcaa 
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on B&iviftn education even in recent times. 
Duriiip tho long iieriod of i evolution, started in 
1804 to free Servin, various ablcmpts were made 
to mnuguratc n public school system. Tlicie 
wng a miiiiBtci of public iiiatiuction in 1811 niid 
again 111 1837, and n school fiind was cstiihlislicd 
in 1841 In 18C3 thorn were 318 primary schools 
with 388^ tcacheia and 15,5(i3 pupils; girls' 
.scliools oxihted only in the largoi towns, and 
il was oxticmcly di/ficnlt to secure tcaclicis. 
Tho commissioner of etlucalion in 1870 re- 
ported 507 primary schooLs. In 1882 tlieio 
were GOO schools, with an avc'rngn atteiidauco 
of 10 per cent. There mcic two normal .srlioob, 
one at Belgrade, with 143 atwchmls, the other 
at Nish, with 53 

Scrvia's unfortiiimlo geographical position 
in tlic Balkan Pcniii'i II la hn.s tended to make 
progrefla toward a nntiunnl educational system 
slow at best, bub cliblinct improvement Ikis 
been iTiatle Mnriorn iSoi vials soliool syatom is 
based mcunly on the laws of 1882, 1809, i\i\d 
1904, the clucf provisions of which me given 
below It should bo observed that this legisla- 
tion iGprcsonts lathci an odiicalional piogiaiii 
tlmn an accomplished fact According to the 
1910 census 17 poi cent of the population could 
rend and write Education is piovidcd for 
both Rflxos. hut [L propondeiulmg pvoporUou 
of tha childien attending school are boys. 

Law of 1S8^ — The essential fGdtiipoa Jiio an 
follows. Pi unary instill clion was reorganizocl. 
Subjecls of fctudy wcic leligion, Servian I ali- 
gn ago (also old Slavonic); geography; his- 
tory, both Servian and gcnorsil: drawing and 
peiLinauship ; singing (e lunch nymna), gym- 
nastics; maiuml training (for girle' schoola 
only). The primary school has six classes, 
lower primary, I-IV, upper, V-VI. In com- 
munities whero bhoiG are no iippci classes, con- 
tinuation schonls must bo provided Length of 
school year la from August C to end of June, 
Sevoial GommUuUiCvS may unite to form one 
school Jiabrict. The .school commission of tho 
disiiicfcm to consist of the head of the political 
governmenb of the place whcio the school is 
located, or of the tcachoi if Lhoio is no local 
mayor, together with a delegate fiom each 
of the commimitica forming tho school district, 
or two delegates if there is but one com mu- 
ni Ly School commissions arc required to diaw 
up a list of children of school age. Education 
IS compulsoiy for six years. Parents aic held 
responaibb for the leguiar attendance of bheir 
cluUlreii, aiul in the continuation schoola em- 
nloyois aro held to the same aecoimtabilily 
for their employees, the school commission 
being Ginpowored to levy lines bath on paionts 
and employera for nou-attcndancc of the chil- 
dren. Children who enter secondary schools 
and Certain special schools are exempt from 
BIX years' attend nnco in the piimary aohools, 
provided tliey icmainat least two years in the 
molo ndvaiicccl schoola. After ten years af 
service, and in case of disability from old age 


or &iolciicsfl, the tcaclier may re the on 40 per 
cent of hia salaiy An incrcn.se of 2 4 per cent 
will be paid m pension foi each additional year 
of SCI Vico, up to ihuty-fivo ycaifi, \Yhci\ the 
teacher may retire on full pay 

The law oj ISOS pro via eel ns follows: (1) 
Kimlei garloiis to bo established, cauecially in 
those lociiljbics where the spoken clialccb dih 
forccl inaLcriidly fiom the wriLten language. 
(2) Four classes in the elementary school, and 
in.? tend of the twd upper clasaes, Vocational 
schoola of three ycai.s' diiiatioii to be opened, 
for bobh boys and gnls (3) Manual tiaining 
added to the cuiriculiim of the boys' scliool'i. 
(4) Special local district committcea to be 
elected to have chaige of the school build inea 
and Lcachons’ salaric's (5) Normal school 
Bratluate.s after two years' experience to take 
n piaoLioo cxaminnlioii bcfoic becoming icgii- 
Itti fceachci.? eligible for promotion. (G) Tcach- 
oi s' salancs i'iu.sed at the cntl of five-year 
penods (7) Women teaoKcis to icceivc less 
salai'V than men, and to leave the service 
if they many — Lillies.^ they many tcnolicra. 
(R) Toachrr.s^ salaries no longer to bo paid out 
of Iho .stale ticnsury, but out of the funds of 
tile cities and school districts them&clves, 
(9) Tcachcra to hold then positions wiLliout 
cluuigB in Lhoae schools where they were first 
appointed (10) A icgular system of bcIiooI in- 
flpection introduced; inspectors to bo normal 
school teachers and teachers ui the gymnasia, or 
Gxpouenced clcmenlary school toachcra 

Tha 1004 law divides clcmcntniy insliucLion 
into kindci gartcu, elementary schools, and 
contimialiQU schoola. Element ai'y matr ac- 
tion 13 compidsory and free. Special voca- 
tional sohoola may be established — ■ agricul- 
liiial schools in the rural distuots and busincaa 
and cornmci cial coiiracs in the cities. Ages for 
flchooi attaiidaiieo aic kiiidergnrton, 4-7; ele- 
mentary schooH, 7-13, Places joining to- 
gether bo eatalilifih a coitiition. school may 
bonow funds from the state foi that purpose 
PiipiE taught 111 private schoola or at home 
must pass a state examination at the close of 
each school ycm. TE n school district has no 
special lodgings foi the school teacher, it must 
add 30 to 80 dinaia (francs) to liis monthly 
salaiy for rent. Length of school year ia fiom 
September 1 to end of June Rcquuemciita 
for teachers are Soiviaii nationality, diploma of 
heentiate in lettois or of a normal soliool, and 
a mnUirity examination Special professional 
coui'?ea for tho use of the priinaiy teacliers nro 
to be provided by the state. Tlic initml 
salary is 800 dinars, with increase of 2C 0-400 
after fourth or fifth year for men, and 250-350 
for women, so that the maximum ab the end 
of 27 years la 3000 for men, and 2550 for women 
The provision of tho 18B2 Ihay covering rctire- 
ment on 40 per cent af^cr ten years ia re- 
affirmed, and the annual iiicrensc la laiaed to 
2 72 per cent Mamed women teachera may re- 
main in the service. Any year in which a teacher 
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is giadccl ” iinsatisfacLoj y ivill be left out of 
account in reckoning ycuTS of sovvicc TcacKcra 
caiinob lose tlicir positions except for piovccl 
crime, nr for the good of tKo aciviec, i,&, 
school closed 01 clnsBcs combined for lack of 
WiiGi’QvcT possible boy a ate to bo 
tniiglit by men fccaclicra and (?irlB hy women 

^fahshcs, — n'hobudRcbfor cducntiunin 1910 
wns 3,189,950 dinars, ns oppdacd to 0,778,227 
diiiara for 1909. Of tins amount 3,874,000 
wns for primary ins true tioii There arc now 
1305 nn n:\niy schools, 1151 for boys ami 154 
for gills. In the boya' aeliools (primal y), 
tlicrc aie 1402 men instuictoia and G72^voTnon. 
Tho girls' schools hove 342 ^vomcn I e noli era 
The total number of pupils ia 135,674, of which 
105,471 aio boys Tho states aiipporta niiie- 
tcen schools of gymnnqiuin lank, with 308 
teachers and 7159 piipUis. The slate al&o 
maintains one " lyceo " for gill a, with 25 
toaclicis and 158 pupils, and three other 
secondary schools for girls With 85 teachers 
and 1323 pupils, The coininuiiiLics themselves 
support a niimbei of aceondniy sehowlfi Of 
these three arc " lycdcs " for boys, with 42 
profeflfiois and 405 pupils; 13 for gills, with 
13Q piofessoi's and 6S9 piipila, and two liighGi' 
ins bullions foi women with 17 professors and 
100 students. 

As to apeolnl schools, the theological scinb 
nnry at 13 cl gr ado has 27 profesaora and 343 
atudents, there arc two noiiiial schools for 
teachers of boys, one at Yagodinn and th* 
other at Alcxiimts, with 25 teacher jj and 237 
students; two girls' normals, one at Delgiado 
and fcliQ other at Kragujovnts, with 31 instruc- 
tors and 224 students, there is a music achoo) 
at lie] gi ado Other i ns Lilu lions include a sehool 
of dcqoiativc arts, a military scliool, and scveial 
technical and ngri cultural institutes 

The Umversity of Sorvia at Dolgratlo, 
founded in 1838 and reorgani/cd in 1005, has 
faculties of thcolog3\ philosophy, law, mcdicino 
And enginoering. it has 86 professors and 
902 students, of whom 46 are women. 

W. 0. n. 
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SERVICE. — Seo Valuk. 

SERVICE, TllAIKING OF TEACHERS 
—See Teach Ena, TRamir^a op. 

SESSIONS, LENGTH OF, — The length 
of the school day and tho distiibution of the 


aohool period vniy gieatly in diffei'cnt couii- 
Ivies In a large pail of tlus countvy H ig 
customary to have two sessions, one beginning 
at nine o'clock and continuing perhaps \mUl 
twelve, the othei beginning at one oi two 
o'clock and continuing until four r M In 
many high schools especially in theJargo cities, 
a single acaaion is held coutmuin^ perhaps from 
eight- thirty in the morning until one o'clock. 
The relative oclvantagca of oi\o Bcasion as 
against two have been warmly discussed, and 
flomc expenmcntnl atvkdics bearing on tho 
pioblem have been made. The question ia 
id alive io many condiuons, for example, the 
diatanoo the children have to tiavcl in coming 
to school, the tustomavy time of having the 
mi cl day incnl in the community, the oppor- 
lumlic's for hmoh at the schoolhomc, the con- 
ditions in the homcH of the children favonne 
Study at homo or for play out of doora ana 
other extra-scholnstie occupations. 

Tho total length of tho school period alao 
should vary according to local coiiditionSj 
the age of the ohildron, the aciiooi occupations, 
and the like, especially according to the 
amount of home study needed and icquircd 
Tlic total time dovoted to school work, both 
in the home and in the fiohool, should not ex- 
ceed tlucc hours for children mtlio elementary 
grades, and seven or eight hoUri* in the upper 
giadea of the high schoola The tendency is 
to have most of this work in the schoolroom 

Many student,? have attempted to adapt 
the school work io what aeema to be tlie cliinnal 
curve of energy, Many exp ciinacntal aLucUca 
of fatigue have thrown light on this nroblcin, 
but no aatiflfactory dcLcrinination of tho curve 
of work or energy has been made, In fact it is 
impossible to do ihia except in a general way, 
since Uicic are such iiulivlclunl diffciGncGd. 
There are perhitps several types ns locarda 
ability to woik, Among mature studcnls 
Kracpelin found two distinct types: Moinen- 
7ne?isc/icn, moniiug men, those who do their 
beat work in the morning; and Abmdmcmchenj 
evening men. those that do their best work 
nt night Whether or not there are such types 
among chilrhcn, we do not know, but the 
genciahzations that dome have made to the 
offcct that the best work ia always done in the 
morning, or by othci'a that tho best woik is 
done in the afternoon me altogether too sweep- 
ing Until furthei studies have been made it 
seema wise, boweverj to follow the general 
vcidicb of observation, also coiroLoratcd by 
the goticial evidence from expenmcntnl in- 
vea Ligation, which indicates that the morning 
hours are tlic best for intclicctual work, and 
that manual traiiMng, physical exercise, and the 
like may well be placed in tho afternooii. 
Experimental a bodies have aliown clearly that 
physical Gxeicise, espeoially gymnnslica and 
aiich physical exorcise hh that involved in 
singing and the like, aio by no means to be 
iGgardcfl na rccreatioii, but that they exhaust 
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the energy and in ease of fatigue nro likely to 
incipftse ratliei than clnniniah it 

The proper length of the school period and 
the distiibutioii of the work depend alao very 
largely on the hygienic coudiUouB of the school- 
rooms ns icgnrds vciiUlation, temperature, 
humidity of the aii.and the like, and upon the 
iiumhci and diatribulioii of the rcccaacs, the 
kind of teacher employed, na well iia the clmi- 
aetei of the taalca, 

la tlic present state of oiii knowledge, the 
following points accin to be important — 

1. The lobnl length of the period foi school 
work both in the school and at home should 
not be inoic than thico hours for pupils in tlio 
elemental y graclea and not more than seven 
or eight hours in the upper grades of the high 
B chool 

2 Tlio problem of one session or two and of 
the amount of tiino to bo spent in the scliool- 
rooni is rclntivc to local conditions in the com-- 
m unity on the one hand, and the hygienic con- 
dition m the Bchoohoom on the othei . 

3 TJio usual hour for beginning school work 
in this country, that is, not cm her than eight 
o’clock in tho summer and nine o’clock in the 
winter, seems to be a good one. 

4 It ia especially important to piovido 
ample time for recess, not less than that re- 
quired in Berlin, one hour for a hve-hour aca- 
sion, this distributed into ono long recess of 
twenty minutes and aevcial shoib rcccaacs 

5. Thcic is a general consensus that the 
more dlfTicuIt and more iiiLcllecLual tasks — 
arifchmotiCv iun.thcmatics> and the like — should 
come in the inoriwnE howis, and the mannal 
training, gymnastics, and tho like ahould be 
placed in the nfteinoon, 

G The great individual dilTorencca in legard 
bo the curve of work and susceptibility to 
fatigue make It deeirablc that the plan for the 
pciiod of study ahould be flexible and give as 
much oppoitiinity as posiiblo for adaptation 
to individual needs. W II B 

See Fatigue; Home Study; School Man- 
agement, etc* 
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SEWARD, THEODORE FRELING- 
HUYSEN (1935-1902). — American apoatlo 
of tho tonic-flol-ra method of teaching music; 
WAS educated in tho public schools of New York 
and studied music under Lowell Mason 
He was mstniQtoi of public school inuaia in 


Connecticut, New York (Teachers College, 
1887-1S9C), and New Jciaey He became 
inteiested in the tonic-sol-fa system of teach- 
ing music and devoted his laafc years to its 
popular! /Ailion in the 1111110(1 Stales. Ho was 
the author of many sacred and soculai musical 
works, and joint aiitlior with Lowell iMnson of 
Th& Piistalozzian Music TeO-cher Ho was 
cditoi of the Nem Yorl Musical Pioneer, tlic 
JVciu Yorfc Jlfusical Cfatedc, fmtl the Tonic- 
sol-Ja Aduocate, W. S. M. 

Sec Music. 

SEWING — See Household Arts 

SEX AND EDUCATION — Sco Adoles- 
cence; Coeducation; Sfix Hygiene; 
Tbachlhs, Sex op. 

SEX HYGIENE, INSTRUCTION IN — 
Necessity of treating the Subject. — Tho 
obligation to abandon the policy of silence on 
the subject of bcx has been urged upon tho 
teaching profession chiefly by physiciana who 
arc compelled to repair the ravages of vcncical 
diseases. Simultaneously in several natioiia 
of Euiopo and m America medical men have 
sought tho aid of teachers and philaiithi opiata 
to assist them in the conflict with maladies 
which aflliot tho innocent and thi eaten coining 
generations. This call of authorized cxpcila 
it would bo base and clisloynl bo ignoie. Even 
if physicians arc inclined to lay too gicafc em- 
phasis on the physical factoi a of tho pioblcm, 
they arc moat competent to reveal the signifi- 
cance of the aspect which appeals to them, 
'With the anatomical, physiologi-cal, pathologi- 
cal and hygienic problems involved we cannot 
here adequately deal To physiciana we niuafc 
leave the task of healing diseases. Tho edu- 
cational factois at piGscnt concern us. By 
cdiicatiioii IS meant much moie than instruc- 
tion Ignoiancc is one cause of disease and 
weakness, bub it is not the only cause In- 
herited tendencies, vicioua examples, crowded 
habitations, unwholesome habits, alcoholiam, 
and various other elements must be taken into 
account, and the effects of these factors in 
morbid appetibca and |jnaaiona are not to be 
removed simply by giving information. At 
tho same time tlic incmbcia of tho teaching 
piofcsaion, both m the sohool and as lenders 
of thought, may help to improve the condi- 
tions which influence chavactei 

A merely negative attitude on tlie part of 
school authoribiGs is impossible, because the 
charlatans and paudcis pcisistcntly and aggres- 
sively invndo our schools and ciiculate printed 
stuff wliicU IS veritable moral poison. The 
mercenaiy, organized and avaricious dcatioyers 
of our childieii and youth must be aotiycly 
fought. While supenntendenfcs arc pnasive, 
the enemy ia alert and uii scrupulous. It is 
not a question of leaving tho minds of youth 
"innocent." In modern oibiea, and often 
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capeoiftlly in the countiy, Lhn infonnation Parental Cooperation. — Exp criencc ]m 

aliout acx coinciS fiom corrupl^ aourcea, vt bIvowu oUcwly tl\nt a tactful approach to 

raiely rails to loaoh inquisitive child run m parenta will meet with favorable icsponsc 

sQincvvay. We must fur lusU the truth, or the In some places a phyalcian has hecu uivitcd 

cluldicn will be taught raEehood, wliilc it is La ncklresa mfltlicra and diuiRhtoia, oi the lads, 

vainly imagined that they arc sceiira at the limo when temptation bcRinfi to Jic acute 

Method —Ilia, then, n problem of melliod and when most cliihlrcn of oiir iiuluaLrinl com- 
Long nGglccfc of the subject has forced sober inunities ro to woik, The objcebioii to this 

men to radical rvml fiaismcnbaiy uHorta find comae in that \i calls RpGcinl ntfccnlion to the 

given sontinienLalisLs and ineicennry book topic, gives it ovcrcinpliasis, and tnkes it out 

pcildleia a hce field. Tlic wIbcbI method of its natuvttl relaliom to other feubjcGta. The 

would never admit a special imniphlct, hook, maui point licio ia to lay the rosponsibiliby on 

or leciui-G on this particulai themo. With ns many pm cuts ns possible and ofTer the liclp 
tliQ best inlcritiona one who iiiatrUda of the school an thoi it lea, if dosiicd. Iii tho 
cJiild or adult on sex ns a aeparato anbjocL picscnt eituntion it is rarely safe to give in^ 
mnkcs it relatively too proinincnb iincl isolatca stcuclioii inmattcia of sex without Pii st scour- 
lb from its natural conncctioiig Tho central ing parental consent mid cooperation; nl- 

E vinciplo of rigiit procedure nuvy icntativcly tlmugli some teachcia, througU natuve flUidiDa, 

0 formulated thus. All Ihe noimal questions Jmvo taught chiUIicn and youth all that ia 
of life should he answered in Ihe inle) esis of the iiecessni’y without VaiEjing discussion. When 
ff}Oiuin0pe}son with the simple inithas they arise tlicic is laboratory work m biology this ia sure 
With tliia wo do nob diacovcr tho most elTGctivo to become more gcncial, Mcotinga of pnicnta 
agency, but only the essentials of the process, with teachers affoid cNccIlcnt oppoibiiiiitica 
The qijesbions asked by young cjiildrcn, under for scouring such cobperntion 
ordinary wholesome conditions, velato to the The Gang ai\d the Camp. — In recent years, 
on gin of babies The oLliei’ phono mo na of and under the guidance of ciniiicnt psycholo- 
roprodiicbion aud the funetians oC uialo and gists and educators, the coiicluot of lioya In 

fomalc, arc uffually niatteia of inter inquiry groups has hceii studied It has boon found 

Tlio modern curiiciilum from kindergarten that the worship of force and vitality is an 
to uniYcraity niid eBpecinlly in the "conbinua^ caaential part of nboy*3 religion. In ilie out- 
bion schools'' oHora acvoral natural lincR door apoits of lads, niitl especially in tiampa 

□1 approach to our themo* biology (nntUTO over the country and by enmp fires, a whok- 

fltudy), physiology, abhlolica, and moral in- some and genial man emu utilize tho racial 

ahructiQU, In the studies of plants, auUnalSi I'eveicnco Cai' hfo iMid foico tn dfimonsUaUs 

and tho human body, the Caota of toproducUon the value of clean thoughts apd ways. When 

may bo picaentcd before any special ealiicious the muiucipdl playgrounds aic icinovcd from 

inbcrDst can be aroused In the pliysical cxei- the polico and tho politiciaua, iind have become 
cisc^ and the liygienie training connected with an integral part of the educational sysLctn, 
Lhcin, n wise teacher has an opportunity ol tho leaohers enn vastly extend fchcii mnucnco 
giving the (Icsirnblc dircctiona about (hot, over boys and young men. What is now done 
dress, bathmg, outdoor life, and occupation, lu groping fasluon by a few spcciaUBts for aona 
without particular reference to acx. ^ In tho of tlie ncli or as n charity for a few poor Imla, 
morality lessons, whether on the basis of the will be done for all na n necesanry part of prep- 
Dccalogue or any other suimnnry of human aratioii for citizenship Tlioii male tcnolicrs 
virtues and duties, the tcachci cannot paaa, will have a full opportunity to become the 
over tlic relations of aex. ^ counciUors of lads and enn aid them in a way 

Agencies — The bcachcp ia inclined to lay young women teachers enn never do. 

all icaponaibLlity on parents ^ arid is partly Tho Report of the Yicc Gommiaaion of 
right Rousseau gave Emile a tutor only Ghioago ui ged tho board pf cdiication to 
in order that the son of Emile might not need investigate tho advisability iincl methoda of 
a tutor So far tia the hocuiI problem ia one teaching social hygiene to the older puplfs 
□f education the teaching profession must in tho public scJioolsj to provide vocational 
bak-o the initiative and at least offer to help training in continuation schools for giila bc- 
Ehc pnrcnla with both knowledge and method tween tho ages of fouifccen and aixfceon; to cx- 
At proBGUt few parenta know how to puifotm tend the use of publie schoola aa social cDubera; 
their duty, This policy of bcginmnB with to keep school grounds open for children, 
parents ia already upon its trial; various always under close Bunciwiaian. This does 
achool boards and societies of social hygiene not go far enough tIic nttcndnncG agents 
liayc called pnrcjnts togothor and given phy^ of achoola sfioiild bo given legal ftiilliority. 
aioianfl an opportunity of pi cpaiiiig their minds under tho board of education, to sco that all 

for this ucrious and delioate duty, This acoma youth arc either in school or at aoinc suitable 

to bft the best place to begiuj because it is so and uaefni oDoupation until they arc nineieqn 
obviously fluitablc; tJie sohoolhousc ia public years of age. The English "hooligan," the 

property, tho subjeot is distinctly educational PaiLaiaii " apaoho," cud the Amcvicau rufliau 

and the phyaiciau is a recognized authority, aie nob the products of the schools but of 
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tolerated idleness and of neglect by parents 
and school ftuthoribica dining the moat dan- 
gCYous pciiod of Ufc. 

Eugenics. — Children learn quite early and 
naturally that ofFapi’ing of plants, animals, 
and men resemble the parents Likeness is 
flo apparent that iL is taken na n niattci of 
course. In Simple n at lire lessons, with the 
lirlp of a Rarden, tlic ^foiKlclian laws can bo 
made fainilmr to young pcraoiis, The iiiheiit- 
aiico of weakness and sonic forma of rliscasc 
can bo made deal and its importance explained. 
When birds, cats, clogs, ami other pels nre owned 
the pedigrees can bo made the baais of lessons 
ill eugenics Expciicnco haa shown that boys 
can bci mn.de to rcp-hsic that tlieii own self- 
control and clean living will affect their chil- 
dren, and examples of failure and misery are 
only too abundant for the ilhiatifltion of the 
sorrows entailed upon postciity by dissolute 
and feeble fathers nacl mothers At tho right 
time in youth these biological truths arc very 
jTnprofl.sJvc with boys, if properly picscntecl 
(See EuGENicfl ) 

Normal Schools, — Ifc folio wa from the pii- 
mavy obhgaUou oC teacheva aa piDfoaaionai 
experts in motliod that the tininiiig schools for 
teachers should prcpaic at Icnst sclcclcd 
Lcachcra for this task, both for their own pro- 
tection and for public utility In France tho 
.supreme educational authoiilics have adopted 
[I policy of giving mat i notion in " pueuciil- 
fcuro ** and are providing coiiiaca in normal 
schools to meet tho needs of teacheis Hcic 
again thorough Uniniug of teacUevB la ncccBsavy 
by the laboratory incLhod in botany, zoology, 
general biology and hygiene, rather than 
special lessons in mattcra of sex C E, H. 

See IhoLoav; Eugenics, Hyqienb, Peh- 
sonal; Physiology; Moral Education 
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SEXAGESIMAL FRACTIONS.— Sco Fn ac- 
tions, 

SEXES, SEPARATION IN THE SCHOOL. 

— See Coeducation. 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES AND ANOMA- 
LIES — The general flooial conaciouanesa re- 
garding the sexual organa, ecxiial relationa, 
etc , has developed in an eh a manner that 
except in a scientific way the facta arc not 
understood oi arc iniainterpicted or miai op- 
resented, and except in the lower atrnta of 
society discussion of these matters is tabooed. 
In both mental and physical life the sexual 
element plays a much larger part than moat 
people arc willing to admit or even to believe. 
Tho investigation of the psycho genie oiigin 
of ccitnin mental disorders demonstrates this 
for the mental side boyond the possibility of 
question, and statistics of hospitals find of 
clinics show the importance on the physical 
side 

Tho sexual oharaetei’istics may be divided 
into the primal y and sccondai y. The primary 
arc tliosG anatomical and physiological char- 
actoiiatica which deal with the reproduction 
of the species The secondary of an anatomi- 
cal imturo aie mainly those of size and general 
contour of tho body, the female having a 
shorter stature, moie rounded form, less 
bodily hail, but more hair on the heail than the 
mala; those of a phyaiologicnl nature are evU 
donced by the pronenesa to certain discaaca 
and bo resistAnco against others, and those 
of mental nature are much more diffiGiilt to 
define. Investigators dispute the alleged facta 
of each other regarding fcho mental differenccg 
of tho aexea, and complioationa miac from the 
fact that these dilTcrencca in mental constitu- 
tion have been taken aa evidence by men of 
tho inferiority of women, though thla conclusion 
ia aa fitrongly diaputccl by woTuen and by 
some men. To an impartial observer, how- 
ever, blieic appears little doubt that there arc 
mental differences, but it does not seem that 
these can be utilized ns ovidence of superiority 
or of inferiority. 

The abnoi mailt ica, anomaUea, and perver- 
aiona of the sexual character are extremely 
numerous, and these also are physical and 
mental 

On the mental aide we ftnd all grades of 
sexual abnormalities, from tlioae in whom the 
sexual feelings are entirely absent to those in 
whom these feclinga are predominant and con- 
stant. Hero also bolong (a) the extreme of 
prudeiy, which would prohibit all nude aifc. 
and opposed to this, (b) an absolute disregard 
of social custom On tho other hand, we also 
find that instead of tho normal liking for the 
opposite sex, there la sometimes an unnatural 
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mentfil giittificatioii from the nssoeiabioji mth 
the same sex (inversion) 

All these sexual diaturbances or [Hiomalics 
nro found cominOTily among the abnorinal 
classes It IS said that of idiots over one thii'cl 
Gxliibifc differences in the aoxiinl oigaiis and 
the pei'cpiitage nmonff criminala is olmoat aa 
large The percentage mnoiig the insane la 
smaller, although in past tinicq asexual otlology 
ivaa given for many of the inentnl dis cases 
Tlio impoitanco of these matteia in school 
life cannot he exaggerated Many n boy or 
girl lins been initiated into abnominl sexual 
practice at an oaily age because of association 
with pci verts, and practices which have been 
learned have led to ginvo mental chaordoia 
label in life. This is paiticiilarly tiiio in re- 
gal d to tliG genesis of certain of the functional 
psyeho-neuroaca, e g the phobias, states of 
anxiety, etc Suapicion oi ovidcnco of any 
of tlic lorrna of miomahca mciitionccl in this 
article should be communicated by the teacher 
to the pal cuts (if they be intclligont) or to 
the school physician, both on account of the 
welfaio of the individual, and ulao on account 
of the general class or school moinlity. 

S I. T 
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braining he had had in fair writing, which he 
had endeavored to foigofc, did afford linn at 
a pinch “ yeoman' a service, " and in Twelfth 
Nii/ht, Sir Andrew Agucoheek laments that 
ho did not 

"Peglow thnt Umo iii Mio Longues that I havo in 
fcuHiig, tlniicitifi, nncl bcnr-haiLmg ■ O, Iiad I hut fol- 
lowctl Uio arts | " 

That, however, this I of by view of the ad- 
vantages of education was not the view which 
was held by nil nt thnb time, Slmkeapenve 
huinoroii.sly makea na realize in the play of 
Henry F/, where fcho rabble rcbela proceed 
to hang tlie dork of Clint liam with hia pen aud 
inkhoiii about hia nock heenuse He can write 
and rend and cast accounts '' and bccauac '' We 
took lum soLtiiig of boys' copies*** Aud Lord 
Sayc la alao dopined to execution bccauao ho 
has Moab imiloimialy corrupted the youth 
of the icnlui 111 erecting a grammar school, 
And wherena bcfoie, our forcfathcia had no 
other hooka but the score and the tally *' (the 
tally being ci little wooden block for keeping 
accounts), " thou hast caused printing to be 
used . it will ho proved to thy face that 
thou liB-st men about thco that usually talk 
of n ' notin ' and a * vcib,' and audi abominable 
woida." 

It ia evident that Shakcgpeavc'a couccpUou 
□f a real education was a broad and wl^c one, 
and that lie realizes the diatinctioii belweeii 
mftifl Icfiuuug and Llm ELc^iuiaition of cUarnctev 
and powoi’. Tor m Lovo*s Laboit)*8 Lost wo 
read — 

" SUuly IB like tho Ilcaveus’ glonoua sun, 

Thativill not bo dpcri-flcnrclictl with HRiioy looka; 
i^innU have cDnlinuul nlodtlois evur won 
Save bare auHifiTity tram oUiera’ hfiQka*” 

" So Bliidy cvcrnioro is overdiot, 

WhiEo It (loth aLuity to liavc wimt Ik would 
II doth (cikBot Co do ilw thu\s it ahonld '* 


SHADES. — See CoLon op Walls; Light- And in other passages he sliowa hia contempt 
ING OF ScHOOLiiooM of pcdunts and pedantry, na in the ease of 

Sir Hugh Evans, the schooluiasbcr m the 
SHAFER, HELEN ALMIRA (1830-1804) JV/atry Wives of Wiiidsor, 

— President of 'VVolloaley College; was gi'acU Of the worldly rcauUa of thorough education 
iiatccl from Obeilin Co [logo in 1863 She united with talent Shakespeare ^vos a clear 
taught in the high aehools of St, Louis from statement in tlio lines in Henry VIII t ^YhcrG 
1865 to 1875, WAS pvofcssoi in Wellesley CoU Wolscy is icXcrrcd to af? having hia 'Hiaining 
lego from 1877 to 1888, and president of the auoh that he may fiiinjali and insliucb greab 
college from 1888 to 1894, succeeding Alice teachera and never seek for aid out of himseir.*'’ 
Freeman Palmer (ff y ) * W» S. M. It should be noted tho.t this caio iii the 

Sec Wellesley College matter of education was nob confined to men 

only and it is evident from several rcrcrcncea 
SHAKESPEARE AND EDX/CATIOH. — in plays that SluikcapetLi'C took a UberaL view 
Although we do not find, as Is but natuial, of the education of women; all his heroines nro 
any direct »nd specific handling of ccluofttion well ciluoatcd nncl clcvci* 

IS a subiGGt in the works at Sliakcapcavc, yet ShakGapcarc further p;ivea us aotnc insight 
there aro bo many allusions to iLs advantages into methods of education at that time. In 
and ita effect a, and, lacidonti ally, toils methods, The ilfcrry IKircs tho boy William is put 
as to lender it not doubtful at all that tho thiough hia Latin paces, and wo find Id'i 
scienco must have interested tho dramatist grammar lesson very much of the eamc caliber 
greatly. As an example of tho cITccta of cdu- ns Waf 3 comnian in our schools Unity ycaia ago, 
cation in detail, Hamlet osaerta that that aud is so still m many of (kem, with theexcop- 
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tion that t\\c gi'iimmatical terms arc rcfenccl to 
in Latin and nob m English, In the play of 
Ilemy V we have ovidcnco that some of the 
inobliocls that arc now recognized ns good seem 
at least to have been practiced then. The 
Picnch Piiiiccaa Cat hemic dosirca to pick 
up a alight acquaintance of Prcncli, and to do 
BO she enumerates various parts of the body 
in the foicign tongue in a vciy .similar way to 
that m use now. The importaiico of iiitcicsb 
as n factor in education is mentioned in The 
Taming of (he Shrew, in a passage wlieio Lhe 
poet, after ap caking of n number of the usual 
studies, continues 1 — 

'• Fall lo Ih&m a3 you find your custom Bcrvca you, 
No profit growa where la no pleanuro ti»*on *' 

Some information cnii also be obtained heic 
and theie of the dilToroiit types of achoola 
which prevailed m Shakespeare's time. Fre- 
quent reference is, of couisc, made to piivato 
soIiooIb and tutors, but in the Two Gentlemen 
of Vetona, Ilejny IV, and Henry VIII men- 
tion is made of grammai schools, of Ipswich 
School, and of Oxford University. Of uiiivei- 
aities in gcncial, the poet spenka of them ns 
** Btmhous/' ns plnces where one bceomca a 
good scholar, or else ns in The Tammg of the 
Shrew aq places whcio " one may spend all." 
After the univeisity course came professional 
education, and in Henry IV the good scholar, 
nftoi studying at Oxfoid, passes on to complete 
his law education at the Iiiiis of Court (q.v ), 
while in AU^s Well that Hnds Well colleges of 
inedioine ai'o referred to. 

On the whole, while no gcncial theory of 
edu cation can be evolved out of Ida plays, 
Shakespeare docs iccognizc both the true ends 
of education and the difficulties to bo sur- 
mounted ill attaining them For he inakea 
Poi tia say . 

"If to do woro as easy iifl to know wlmfe wore gnod to 
do, chapcia liAcl been olnirclicsj and poor men’s coLiagea 
princes' pnlacca It la a good tlivino that follows hia own 
metructions I can enaicr tcaah twenty wlinL were good 
lo he done, Ih^in bo ono of thotwouiy Lo follow mino 
own tcnchinE " 

Study of Shakespeare — Great though the 
influence of Shakespeare has been on English 
language and thought, it was for a long time 
indirect, owing to the predominance of the 
classics English and therefore the study of 
Shakespeare could find no placo in the schools. 
The first school edition of Shakcapearo was not 
pub lis heel until L752 This waa the Beauties of 
Shakes’pem e in two voliimea, selecLed by Waller 
Where this book was not used, special pasaagoa 
\YGiQ often selected by the teacher and dic- 
tated to the pupila to be learned by heart and 
studied ivith aiiccinl icfcroncc to linguistic and 
rhctoiical cIToeb. 

In a work by Carpenter, Shcpheid, and Joyce, 
published in 1817, and obviously mtcnclea 
as a model n handbook, Shakespeare is I'C- 


f erred to especially as nJTorcling examples of 
grammar and dcvlccg of ihetoiic, and the 
author la quoted ns cxpi easing and giving a 
model foi the linos t intensity of clramatic emo- 
tion, but there is not the rcfci ence Lo Shalcc- 
spcaio nfi adoifling a ooniplctc subject for aepa- 
iftte study which wo now observe in modem 
education. 

During the earlier part of the iimeteontli 
century we find publication of one oi two othei 
collections of the beauties of Shakc'5pearc and 
many editions especially for the stage — pi oof 
that Ilia direct iiifluGiico on education was 
iiicieasing consideiably ,* nnd the growth of 
special Shakcapoarcan societies and cirolcs m 
diiTGicnt parts of England for the publishing 
of studies upon hia works or for giving lead- 
ings of Ilia plays ia_ another evidence of the 
samo proccas. Coming down to latci times, 
in the curricula of the University of London, 
while a large study of classics la pi escribed for 
every oxamniation for the aria degree (ainco 
the foundation in 1845), it is not till 1869 
that a work of Sliakcapcnrc ]a given as a special 
BubjGCt to bo read, and tliat only foi the first 
examination for the B.A, the play Bclcctcd 
being Kuiq Lear Hence fai ward Shake ape avQ 
figuica ill the London examinations, but ib 
was not for iHany years that hia woiks ap- 
pealed ill the final cxainmntion for the Arts 
Degree 

Since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century niid the publication of the report of 
the Royal Commission in 1864, the BtLidy of 
Shakespeare has increased very inucli tlu’ough- 
oiit the country j ns is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of separate editions of his plays with notes 
and intiodiiction. From that time onward the 
study of Shakcapeaic in educational jnatitutiona 
haa bcctt greatly SLUj^mented, tog ether with etU' 
dents' editions of his works, so that now there 
13 scaicely a fichool m England wlicic onQ of 
Ins complete plays docs nob form a portion 
of tho cuiriculum. 

Foi purposes of oduention his plays pres out 
ail admirable field. Thoir diversity of plot, 
tlicii intense luimaii interest, Avith variety 
of scene and situation in almost all, their 
noble languago and wiUy dialogue, give 
infill I Lo scope to pedagogic off orb. Of tho 
fifteen comedic.?, The Merchant of Ve}lice^ 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and The TemjJ^sl 
are those which usually find most favor with 
the young aLiideiit; of tho seven tragedies, 
Hamlet and King Lear aio often aelcctcd. 
Ill addition to Iheso is the wonderful gnJaxy 
of historical plays, English and Roman, of 
thcac rcapcctivcly, Henry VI [thicc parts), 
ffi'cftarcf ///, Richard II, ICtng Jokn, i^ciiry IV 
(first and second parts), Henry F, Henry YHIf 
Coriolaniis, Julius Coisai, Anthony and Cleo^ 
pair a. Their study la found to bo a powerful 
adjunct toAvard vividness of impression in tho 
teaching of history. It is hnid to say Avhich 
haa been found moat useful in tho direct field 
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of education; Tlmt]} V and Juhus Cmsar 
arc perhaps the moat often read. H. O 

See Litehatuhe, Enoush 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 
(1841-1900), — Dean of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School of Harvard University; graduated 
from the Lawrence Scion ti fie School in 10<52 
and served two yeara na an ofljeer in the 
Union army during tho Civil War. Ho Vfas 
instructor ia tho Lawrenco Soiciitific School 
Iroin 18D8 to 1872, and profcBSor in llarviiul 
University and dean of tho Lawrence Scientifio 
School from that date until hia death Ilia 
puhlicationa inoliidc First BooK oj Geology. 
Sionj of Oitr Continent, 1 nierpretatioji of 
I^ature, The United states of America, and 
many BcicntifiD works , W. S M 

SHAME. — A painful emotion of aclL 
abasement in view of tho icnl or suppoacd^iU 
opinion of others . This oinotion, togotlier with 
ehynesa, baslif illness, coyness, and modesty, 
tu all of which it la cloacly alUnl, aecma lo 
have its root in a primitive inatinct of aclf- 
abASomont, winch expics&ea itself in a general 
dtiuinution o£ muaculav Quorgy, Uanguig down 
of tile head, the bluali (in man), and 4>o forth. 
Shame proper implies aelf-conficiousricas on tho 
part of the person exporienem^ it, though LI\q in- 
fltincLvo tendency in itg prinutivo form la pres- 
ent in tho lower animals and young children. 

See Ebiqtions E. II G. 

References : — 

Dauwin, C. ISzpr£9sion c/ the ^ffio/iona, pp, 3&3-d07, 
(London, 1000 ) 

MoDomiALb, W. coewi PP 06-00 (Mow 

York, JOlO ) 

SHARP — Sgo Music A iv Notatsom. 

SHAW, EDWARD RICHARD (1850-1003). 
— ^Doan of tho School of Pedagogy of New 
York University; giaduntcd at Lnfayetto 
College in IflBl. lie was instrucLoi at Gieeu- 
port. N.Y., 188L-1883; piincipnl of tho 
Yon leers High School, 1889-1892; professor 
in New York University, 1802^1895, and dean 
of tho School of Pedagogy of New Yprk 
University, 1895^1003 His publications in- 
clude School Devices (1891), i^Zudies in- ^dn^a- 
tion (1890), School fJygiene (1901), and 
various papers on educational subjects. 

w. a M. 

SlUW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, N.C.— 
An institution for tho education of young 
men and women of tho colored race. There 
are eight dcpnrlmeiUa^ iiidnatrin,!, toaoh'iiig, 
soientihc, liberal arts, tlicologicftl, law, pluir- 
macy, and medical Tho icqiiucmenta /or 
uLlmisBion to tho cksaieal, scientific, or peda- 
gogical courses arc tlio coneaponding pre- 
paratory ooiu'scfl or their equivalent Tlio 
dfcgvcM of A B , D.S , li.Th.,Ph.S., and M,D ivro 
conrerred Of 640 students enrolled in 1910- 


lOlL, sixty-aevGn were Jii tho coUegiato dc- 
partmonL The college faculty consisted of 
eighteen membera. 

SHEFFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF, SHEF^ 
field, ENGLAND — Oiio of tho recently 
founded English uidvorsitioa, receiving tho 
royal ohartor in 1006 Tho univciaity wna 
organised out of tho existing University 
CollcgQ which had been fouiulcd in 1807 by the 
union of Firth College (/ 1879), the ShofTiohl 
Sohoo\ ol MciVicmo (/ 1828), nni\ the ShcFich) 
Tcchiiicnl School (/, 1884). Like otlici mu- 
nicipal uiuveraitica of England, tlio TJiiivorsily 
of Siioflictd stand B in inti mate relation to the 
life and needs of tho town and iioighborhood. 
The aupreme govciiiing body la tho court of 
govcniois. on wliich thero are repreaonta lives 
of a number of loeni nuthoiitlcs; the council 
ia the chief executive body, iincl the soiialo 
baa chav go of the atjademie matlors of tlio 
nnivoifilty. The following facuUica arc niain- 
tniiicd nils, pure scionco, medicine, law, and 
appUed acieucc. In tho last naincil faculty, 
the dopartinciifc of nictallurBy with its lahora- 
torica for iron and slocl, tho industries of the 
town, and the dcgrccB iu inetnlUirgy, need 
special mention. Bosidca the faculllcB there 
ig a deparlinont of education for framing elc-. 
moutary and sccondaiy to ae hers, foi which a 
grant \s received from the boaid of education, 
Students working for the dogiccs of 13. A and 
IhMoL* may take their woik partly iu day and 
partly in evening courscg, bub uiulci this 
arrangement cannot graduate in leas tlian 
fiVG jrcQL’a. Tho uinvoisity as n memhoi oi 
tho joint matriculation board has power 
to cxnmiim and inspect schools. It is also 
represented on Iho education coininiltecs uf 
soy oral local autlioritica. Through n coin- 
mittcG of council the iiiuvcrsiby also conclucta 
a number of extension couj’sea. The univer- 
sity draws its income fiom ondowmonta, fcea, 
and grants from a number of local aiithoritica, 
froni tho bicaaury and from the boaid of 
education In 1010 ihcio was an oniollnicnfc 
of 886 day and 1225 evening students, with a 
faculty of 161 membora 

Hefer^ficfi — 

Enelftnd, Board of EtlucAMon. JJepor/J from C/aii-erJi- 
tiea and Umvcr^ili/ Colleges, (Lonuoiii aniiiJal ) 

SHELDON, EDWARD AUSTIN (1832- 
1897). — First principal of the Oswego Noimal 
School and originator of the Oawogo movcmcnl] 
(171^.); was born at Perry Centro, N.Y,, 
Oct. 4^ 1823. He entered Hamilton College 
mtenduig to prepare for iho profeasion of inw, 
but poor health comp oiled him to givo up hia 
collcgiaic studies at the end of the third year 
In 1848 ho took chavgo of a Ragged School 
(17 u.) at Oswego, N V. It was compoacd of 
" one hundred and twenty riido nnd untrained 
Irish bnya and eItIb boUvoon tho agCB of hvo 
and tweiity-oiio years." 
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SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


Mr. Sheldon waa Hupeiintciulent of tho 
Bchoola of Syracuse from 1851 to 1853, nftoi 
which he to turned to Oswego to organ- 
ize a free public achool system for the town. 
Twelve years of effort to train tho teachers 
under hia super vision and give thorn some 
viaion of Pcstalozzian methods led m 1861 
to tho orpnization of tho Oawego Normal 
School. But the aolioola of the city under 
Mr, Sheldon supoi in tendency had roally 
been training schools, for he hpd in a largo 
menfmre eliminated books from the primary 
schoolfi and " aubatituted toachors for books." 

Tho instibutiDii was at first a city training 
Bchoolj but in 1803, largely througli the cdorta 
of Victor M. Rico (gv), then Stale Supciin- 
tendont of Public Instruction of New xork, 
the Icghlnturo granted S3000 a year towaid 
its support, and in 1866 Oswego became one of 
tho regular state normal schools of New York 
As the aim of the school waa to introduce the 
Fcsbalozzian methods, Mr, Sheldon secured 
the services of Miss Haigaict E M. Jones, 
who had been connected with the Pcstalozzian 
tTaiiuiig schools m England, and Hcrmna 
ICrhsi, Jr (g ir ), the son of one of Pcstalozzi'a 
colleagues, and an cxporjcnccd normal school 
inatructoi 

Mr. Sheldon gathered striking personalities 
from Europo and America and held them 
together for ycais, and, as an American stu- 
donb of education well aaya, "he shaped a 
coherent couiao of study and turned out a 
large group of teachers wlio thought teaching, 
on Oswego lines, the gi'oatc.st thing in tho 
world." Tho emphasis which ilr. Sheldon 
placed upon object to aching made poasihlo 
the subsequent intro cliiclion of n a tine study 
in the schools of the United States Ho con- 
tinued at the head of tlic school until tho time 
□f lug death, Aug 29, 1807. 

He was the author of several munuals on 
objeot teaching, a sciics of scliool readers 
and spellers, and nuniorous papcis on cduca- 
tioual SdbiGcU, His /Ldoftiogiapfiy has been 
edited by Ins daughter, Mniy Sheldon Barnes 
iq,v) (New York, 1011). W. 3. M 

See Object TEAciiiNa; Osweoo Movement 

RelBTBlUlBS — 

Hollis, Andrew P C? 07 i;rif»fiton of iha Oanego for- 
mal School to IHducalional Progress iii. the UjMted 
Slates. (Dnstoii, 1806.) 

Jones, T^ewis JI E A SUcklon Educ, Reo , Vol, 
XIV, PT). 428-432 

MONno^:, WILL 8. I/uiory oj the Putalozzmn flfoce- 
ment in the United States (Syracuse, 1007) 
■WiNsniP, Alreut E. Great AjJiencau Educators (New 
York, IDOO.) 

SHELDON, WILLIAM EVERETS (1832^ 
1000) — Educational joiuimlist; educated 
at Middlcbury College. Ha taught in Ver- 
mont, waa lua tractor m the Ahington (MaJvS.) 
High School from 1853 to 1SG8, and principal 
of tile West Newton High School from 1858 to 
1870. He wcia aaaociato editor of the American 
Priiiiari/ Teacher from 1875 to IftOO. W. S.M 


SHERWIN, THOMAS (1790-1860).— 
Educator; graduated from Harvard Collego 
m 1825, IIo taught in the elGmentary sohoola 
of Masauchuaetta; was instructor and prin- 
cipal of high schools in Boston (1828-1864) 
He was active in tho organization of tho 
Massachusetts Teachers Association and waa 
president of tho Amenenn Instituto of In- 
struction (1853 and 1854). His publications 
include Teaching Mathematics (1834), Exctiii- 
plesin Teaching (1848), Scientific and Claasical 
Studies (1856), and Elemenlaru Algebra (1B41). 

W- S.M. 

SHIRHEFF, E, — See Women, Education 

OF, 

SHOOTERS, ABC-SHOOTERS. — A term 
applied to the young boys who were placed 
under tho care of tho bacchants (g.y.), or wan- 
dering students, to be taken to good schools 
or to be instructed by them. In practice the 
ahootcis were compelled to bog or to steal 
food, including frequently the throwing of 
domestic fowl. The term " shoo tors " ((jerm. 
Schiitzen) may have arisen from this practice of 
throwing fowl, orfioni tho slang " Sekiessen/* 
to steal. As applied to the letters of the 
alphabet, the meaning is obvious enough. 

See Bacchants. 

Referencet — 

Monliog, Paul, Thomas Platte f and tho Edvcational 
/iciiai.sfiance. (New York, 1001.) 

SHOP WORK — See Manual Thaininq. 

SHORTENED COLLEGE COURSE. — See 
COLLEGi;, Aaierican. 

SHORTER COLLEGE, ROME, GA,— A 
college for women established in 1873 as the 
Cherokee Foinale College, the present name 
being n clop ted four years later in honor of the 
chief benefactors of tlio college, Acadcmio, 
coUegiatG, music, and cxpreasioii departments 
arc maintained . Tho entrance requirements 
to the college arc fifteen units. The coilcgo 
courses lead to the dcgico of A B The on- 
rolUnciit m 1912-1013 waa 267. Thoro is a 
faculty of thirty members, 

SHORTHAND. — See Commeboial Educa- 
tion, Seccletaeiial PiiQ^'EsaioN, Education 
for; Writing 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS. — See Eye; My- 

OflA. 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, SHREWS- 
BURY, ENGLAND. — One of the nine great 
public schools ot England, founded as a 

free school at the request of the bailiffs, 
buigessGS, inhabitants, etc , by Edward VI, 
as tho Libera Schola Gramimticahs Regis 
Edinardi iSejti. Thomas Aahton waa tho Rrst 
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hondmnateri but little is known of tlic worlc of 
the acliool in the firatten ycara, From 1561, 
however, the school met with icmarkabloaucceafl 
till oil ffh the energy of its hoa elm aster, anil wi thin 
about a year iLumbcretl about 26G pupils (sons 
of burgesses, or opjiidani, niid alio ns, or ahem) 
Among the (liatinguiahetl pupils wcie Sir Philip 
Sidney and Fulko Gicvilfo One of the early 
fenbutea of the school was the encouragement 
of dramatic peifoi mancci by Ashton, who him- 
aelf wrote aoveial pUya. Uiidci Elizabeth 
the fimda of the school were augmented, and 
atatiitca (1671) and oidinancca (1577-1578), 
mainly tlie woik of Ashton, wore iasued. The 
appointniont of the headmaster was given to 
the bailiffci, but the right of selection ^vaa loft 
to St, John's GgUoeq, Camliridge, wlicio a 
nil mb Cl of exhibitions woi’o also founded for 
the sehooL The headmaatci had by piofer- 
oiicc to be nn old pupil of the school and a 
buigeas of Shrews bury, a condiUoii unhiokcii 
until 1798 The entrance rcqiiirGinenta to 
the school were writing, English, and Latin 
accidcaco A scale of fees wiis diawn up 
varying with the rank and domicile of the 
pupila' paicnts, ''Shootingo in the longo 
QQwe, cUcsse plciie, rumung, wrestling, leap- 
ing " were the forma of recreation which were 
allowed. The following Bchoolbooka were m 
use: Tully, tliG Commentaries of Cwaar, 

Sallust, Livy, aiul two little books of Dia- 
logues drawn out of Tully 'a Offices end 
fjodoticus Fxubs by Mr Thomas Aehtoiv Cor 
Lntin prose, mid Voigil, Ovid, Horace, nnd 
Tel cnee for Lnlln vcrac; while for Greek, tho 
books were Clenard'a Gmek Grammar, Greek 
TcaUment, Isncv sites, and Xenophon's Cyro- 
'pccdiu Ashton wna aiicc coded in 1571 by 
Thomus Lawrence, Avhc, like his picdeccssov, 
wiia noL jn oidci’s The sclmol conlmueJ its 
aiiccoaaful caiCDr and at ono time nuinbcied 
400 pupils, while Lawrence scut 100 buys up 
to Oxfovii and Cambndge Under John 
Moigheu (1583-1035), also a layman, a library, 
hoiiaca for the imisteYB, n new flchool house, and 
a chaprl were added. Twice the career of tho 
school wna cheeked by an outbreak of sweating 
aickacag, while further tioublc was caused by 
a dispute between the bailiffs and St John's 
College on the question of the appointment of 
tl ic headniastcT The promiso nt the beginning 
of the century was unforbuimtely not fulfilled 
Meigheu's sue cess was continued by Thomas 
Clmloncr, but tlic outbreak of the Civil War 
and the later Puutan domination were not 
Goiuhicivc to stability, and the school gracl- 
11 ally u pci ei went an eclipse until in 1708 thes 
old ordi nances woio lepenled by act of Parlia- 
ment, a new governing body was appointed, 
and the restnetiont, on blio appointment of 
headmaster were removed In tlic siicceeding 
oontuiy tlic school liad but three he atl masters, 
Samuel Butler (1798-1830), Beiiininin Hall 
Kennedy {q v,) (183Q'18fl6), and Henry White- 
head Aloss (1800-1 DOS). A new spiiit of 


soholarsliip wna introduced into the school by 
Dr. Butler, a friond of Dr. James of Rugby 
and editoi of iEscliylua. The mimbeia m the 
school began to increase, matbematica was 
taught piivately, and studies and method 
were rcorgniiizccl. A system of periodical 
examinations and pi amotions by merit was 
inbroduced, and its cITect was marked by tho 
notable series of s access ca at Oxford and 
Cambridge Many of the ideas of Dr, Butler 
were boriowcd and adopted at Ilanow and 
Eton. Dr. Butler was a strong advocate of 
the monitorial system of government of the 
boya by pmpostora oi senior pupils Life 
was linid nt the acliool, bullying waa rife, 
and at Icnsfc two instances of general insubor- 
dination aro leportcd Hut Dr Butler 'a 
influence wns wholesome, none the leas He 
was succeeded iti 1830 by Beniamin. Hall 
Kennedy, the famous classical aoholar, who, 
although lie tl allied many fine scliolciia, was 
unable to Itccp up the mimbei’s in tlie sehool. 
which was condemned by the public sgUqqI 
commissioners in 1802 for lack of suiinblo 
accominodaUaci. Di\ ICunucdy further be- 
caino entangled in a dispute on the mterpre- 
tatiou of the leim "free school " (qu), the 
inhabit ants of Shicwsbiiry interpreting it in 
its litciitl aeuac Duiing his hcadmasterahip 
the modern studies, including French and 
lUftthcmatica, were added Lo the cuviUulumj 
games nipl aLhletics weic one our Aged] anj 
m iiitcieet in music \\as alimulatcd by the 
cstnbliahinciit of n school choii Under Rev. 
U. W Mobs the school was Tcmovcrl to ne\Y 
buddings at Kiiigsland, on the Hereford side 
of the SgvcuIj and couUmieil to enny on the 
high Iradiliona established by the two preced- 
ing h calls In 1908 Rev. C. A Alington waa 
appointed licaduinstci The sehool is divided 
into classical, modern, and facicncc sides, and 
speciftl work la given to boya pieparing for the 
army There wcie 340 pupils m the bohool in 
ID 12, of whom 315 were bom dors distributed 
m eight bouses The stalT included thirty- 
three masters, 

HererencQ. — 

FiSiJEn, G IV Arvi\als of Shre^tshuru School (Lon- 
cloji, 1BU9) 

SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, ALTON, ILL — 
A coeducalional inaLitution founded in 1827 
at Rock Spring nnd moved to Alton in 1832. 
A chill ter was obtained in 1833, and tho present 
name in hcmoi of a benefactor was adopted in 
1636. It la under the aiiapiccs of tlio Bnnlist 
clono mi nation. Academic, iiiuaic. and college 
depaitmonEs ni'G mnintnined. The admission 
requiremeuts nio equivalent lo the work of 
a high acliool. Tho AJ3 , B.S., and H.L. 
degrees are given by the colic ge. Tlie enroll- 
ment of cnllogintc students in 1910’]911wnB 
sixty-threo students in the colic gc and foi ty in 
the academy Tho faculty consists of fifteen 
members 
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SHYNESS 


SIAM 


SHYNESS -- Sec Modesty, also Adoles- 
cence; Emotions. 

SIAM, EDUCATION IN. — Smm \& an 
intlcpendent kingdom, bordered on the north 
by Burma and by Eronch Indo-China which 
extends, also, along its caBtcrii border, meefcing 
Cambodiaj which forms the sou the as tern 
boundary. Tho Gulf of Slam, an aim of 
the South China Sen, completes the aoiithcin 
boundary and washes the eastern shore of the 
Malay peninsula which oontinuca the Idndgom 
cia 0 . narrow neck of land between the GulC and 
the Indian Ocean The Biitiah have en- 
croached upon the west and southweat of 
the kingdom, and tho French upon the cqhL 
while the whole area is marked by splicica of 
influence belonging to one oi the other of these 
two Euiopcnn powers Add to these influ- 
oncea that of the Chinese who send into the 
kingdom an cvei increasing abieam of immi- 
giation, and it is easy to realize the nature of 
the ti'nnaforming foices and tho spiritual 
colliaiona to which the kingdom of Siam la 
subject, 

The educational influences of the past have 
been the ceremonial forma of tho autocratic 
govenunent^ the division into social orders 
each with its defined sphere of duties and 
privileges, and the prevailing religions. The 
great body of the people arc BuiTdlnats, and 
the ethical code of tho founder of this foith 
ia Q very where veiicvatad. The Siamese gov- 
ernment, liowovcr, hna always been tolerant 
of otlier religions. Moalemism waa intro- 
duced by Arab morohants, and in tho latter 
part of the seventeenth century a scrioua 
attempt wag mado to convert the entire 
lungdom to that faith. The Chinegc coloniata 
Tfiamtam the study of Confucius, but make 
few proselytes, and Christian iniasionaiicaj 
OathollG and Protestant alike, cslahhgh tUcir 
Bchoola and churchca without jntcrrcrcncc. 
The fiiat Roman Catholic priests entered 
Siam in the early part of the aeveiitcenth 
century in the train of Portuguese settlera, 
bub it waa the founding of the French Catholic 
Mission in the far East and tho selection of 
Bangkok ns the site of its headquarters which 
gave that faith a permanent footing in tho 
country . This rehgloua tBaching has not, 
however, mado much progrcaa among the 
Siameae, and although there arc two bishoprics, 
many churehes, aim a multitude of priests in 
Siam, the congregations are compoaed chiefly 
of Gliincao 

Tho American Picabytcrian Migsion has 
been maintained m Siam since the early paib 
of the nineteenth century, and its members, 
who are diaper acd over the country i 
much influence by their knowledge of medicine 
which they fiecly uac for the henGfit of the 
people. 

Ever since the establishment of Buddhism 
in the country, a certain amount of inatiuotion 


has been within the roach of the people. In 
the monaatciies the monks intcnuplcd their 
studies to impait tho elemciits of leading, 
writing, and cipherLuE to boya and young mciu 
Modern education was introduced by Chiiatinn 
mis.^ioniLrieH, and after the accession of King 
Maha Mongkut, who had acquired a tnatc 
for knowledge from the Apiciioan Prcsbylciian 
miaaionaues, the cstnbliabmeub ol modern 
achools wag encouraged This monarch also 
began the practice of sonding boys to foreign 
countries to be educated. In this wa}" an 
mt crest in tecUuical pursuit a was ey cited 
In 1891 Prince Damrong waa dispatohed on 
a special mission to Europe to atudy the piin- 
cipiea of western administration, and upon liis 
rotuiii a depnitmcnt of education, was estab- 
lished which later was developed into the 
ministry of public iiifitnictioii Fiom thia 
action dates the school system -which the 
govoinment i9 now developing EIToits were 
fivst dlrceted to the establishment of elemen- 
tal y schools which were divided into two 
classes, one very clcinentaiy, the other com- 
prising two divisions, one of two ycaia for 
iiiatrUcLion in Siamese, the other covering a 
five-yeais' course in English as preparatory to 
luglici acicntiflc nistruction 

After the initial steps had iiccn taken, 
progress was intciiuptcd by obhci pressing 
mnttera, but lately the ftyalem of pubho 
inatrucLion hns been vigorously promoted 
In Bangkok many schools weie eat ablia lied, 
and from this city the work was cm i led to tlio 
interior of the kingdom. The old temples, 
of which there arc about 13,000, have been 
m^e the scats of the new achoola, which 
gains thorn the confidence of Lho people, A 
government boarding achool for the sons of 
nobles was eatablishccl in Bangkok, and under 
the charge of a BtAfl of English teachers has 
proved eimncuLly successful A simllni school 
wna opened for young women, and two ti inn- 
ing colleges for teachers. These were fol- 
lowed hy special achoola of law, medicine, 
military tiaming, civil flevvice soiioola, eta. 
From statementa for the current year it appeara 
that there arc 150,000 pupils in the lower 
primary achoola, 8000 in the higher priirmry, 
nnd lOOO pursuing secondary studies, oi a 
total of 159,000 pupils iu modern school a 
under government diiection, this number la 
about 2 per cent of tlic estimated population, 
flix and three fourths millions The king haa 
granted two soholarahipa, each yielding $1500 
a year for four years, to bo awarded upon the 
icaulta of competitive examination to students 
who will pursue some technical branch in 
European sohoola. The Jaw school under the 
Dcpaitmont of Justice baa been in operation 
ten years, graduating about twelve students 
a year. Meanwhile the miaaion achoola have 
been greatly cxtcndecl. The Roman Catholic 
College of Assumption for boys at Bangkok 
liaa over 400 atudoutaj the American Miasion 
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SICARD 


f^IGl^IPICANT FIGTIRTSa 


Scliool fni cirls at Wanz Lang, Bangkok, ia tho 
largcat in the kingdom, 

Thu uvoBt imiiortattt vcccat addition to tliG 
government piovjsion ia the technical Boliool 
established in 1000 under the dopartment of 
laiida and ngnculturc. compiiaea facc- 

tiona of aurvoying, irrigation, enginceiing, 
tind geientihe a^iiciiUure From the fact that 
Siam is csaonlially an agricultural country, 
great cxpeotntions center in thiB institution. 
The provision of a medical insbifcuio foi 
rcBea\chca in LaclenaVogy and fitrotUernpy , 
ond conipiising n Pasteur inatitutc, lifts been 
recontly assured through the oombinecl aotion 
of the govci’Timciit and private endowment. 

Tho following government schools arc at 
the capital: 138 lowci and middle piimary 
aohools with 10,000 pupila; 4 upper pyjmavy 
BohoolB with 420 pupils; 2 lower aoccindary 
schools, IB'l pupils, and 0 English aohoolg with 
549 pupils. The epecial scUoqIb under tlio 
minister of public instruction and worship 
leglstcred in 1911 a total of 278 studonts dig- 
bributed as follows; medical college, 108, 
tiaining college foi teaohoi'fl, 08; civil ficrvico 
college, 70; floliool of midwifery, 32. 

Tho present king, like Jus fathci, Clmlaloiig 
Korn, Bon of Mahn. hlongkut, employs a per- 
manent Btnir of European and Ainerjcaa ad- 
visers and ia gradually iutroduclug western 
ideas into tlie adminiatrabivo syatciii. The 
penal codo waa clcfimtGly formulated miU 
earned into foiao Sept. 21, 1008. Tlia metro- 
politftn force ia well oiganized, and intcriinl 
improvomcnta arc pushed in cveiy direction. 

A. T. S, 

Hefci'eacBB' — 


CAiapnf^iii/, J, O. D <Siam the twentuih Century 
(London, 1002,) 

Cahtbu, a. C. JUno^am o/ Siam Ministry of AgrU 
culUirc for Louisiana Piirchnat) Exiioaitlon. (Now 
York. 1001,) 

CoiiQUiion^;, A H, Among ihi Sham, (London, 
ies5.) 

Qiuiiat^i, A. jSiani, HcndbooK o / PracficrtL Commercial^ 
and Political Infor^natwn, (London, 1012) 

Lemijib, Cm, La France el lo Siam (Paris, 1DP3.) 

LEONo■^VT,^|fl^ Ai^ma n. G Tho EriaUsh Oocernmeat 
at StaiTicaa Court (Boston. lB70 ) 


SlCARD ROCH-^AMBROISE CUCURRON 
(1742-'1822) — French abb6 and cducatoi of 
the deaf and dumb, born at Foubicrct (near 
Touloiiscj After acting as principal of a 
school for deaf-mutes at Bordeaux (1780- 
17K9)j liG fliicooedcd Abb6 de I'Epdc {q u) in 
Pans In 1795 l\c becftinc a mombev of the 
Institute lie wag the author of M6moirG 
suT VArt (Vinstmue les Sourds-i\[nci8 do 
Naissancd (Memoir on the Ail of Tmehing 
Deaf-mutes from Birlh^ 1780), and Thhno dcs 
Signci pour VJnstruction dea Sourds-iiiucla 
(Theory of Signs Joi the Instruction of Deaf- 
nailes, 1808-1814). Sicnrd wna for a long 
time a strong Supporter of tho mniuial or sign 
method of tcachiug the dcaf-inutca, but 
towaid the end of liia caicci ho wna grachially 


converted to tiic oral method Sicard, through 
Thomiia II, Gallaudet ((f.v ), exercised much 
iiillucncQ ou the teaching of deuf-mutea \n 
Amciica 

See DcAii’i Education op tub. 

SICKNESS IN THE SCHOOL — See 
Hygiene, School; Medical iNsrECTioN, 

SIDGWICK, H — See WoiiliiN, Education 

OP, 


SIDNEY UNIVERSITY. ^ See AusthAlia. 

SIENA, ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF. — Sco 
Italy, Education in 

SIGHT — See Eyei. 

SIGHT reading. — Sco Reading, 

SIGHT WORDS. — Seo RbAdinA. 

SIGHT WORK — In teaching rciidijig, in 
cithci a foreign language oi the vernacular, 
cxcrciaca ia tmiialiiting or rending advanced 
work without picliminoiy picpamtion ia 
termed luorfc. It Bupplenionta vc citation 
on prej^ared work, foatenng that confidence 
and facility which canatnnt recitation on pee- 
paled wo ik does not develop II. s, 

Sec Rbading, Teacuing Beginners 

SIGNALS. — See MANAUEMfiNT, School. 

SIGNATURE — See Musical Notation 

SIGNIFICANT FIGURES, — Aa soon ng 
the Hmdii' Arabic nuinorala (geo Notation) 
were intioduGud into Europe tho tlilferonco 
between the natiiro of zero and tho other 
figui'Ofl was the subject of comment by sovoral 
writers III or del to explain dearly tJio fact 
that tho zero has no value by itself, while tlio 
other nine nolcc or eftaroeferes flignify' dciinito 
viduM, the latter Woro called Bigmficanfc 
flguica, Stifol (1644) says of them' El 
nnufiiii quidfiin priores, fii(/ni/icatnccc uocauim, 
and other Latin writers used similar expressions 
Tile word was soon adopted in French, flU in 
tho work of PclcLicr (1619); Ckacnne des neitf 
premises (qui sont appellees signifLcaltues). 

. T]io German a had a similar term, 
bedeulheh. Tims Gramma tons (1518) s])eaka 
of Ticun bcdcn/h'i5k figiirerit and Atlam Bleso 
(1522) says Die ersten ncun sind bcdcuihck 
In English, ** Bignlfyiag figurea'^ was a com- 
mon expression witli siicb early writers ns 
Rocordc (1640) and Baker (1508), 

At pre.SGiit Llio explanation of tho iiumOTala 
IS not found bo difTiculb aa to make it seem 
woith thewhiln Lo pcriiotiiaLo the expression 
” Bignificaab figiuca," and it ia accordingly 
being diflDftTtlcd by wntovs ou oloiriDutary 
fti'i thine Lie D. E. S 
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SIGNS 


SIMON 


SIGNS. — See Deaf, Education op the. CalitorDia from 1874 to 1882. Tho oxcellout 

course? ill English in Cnliroiina f^Gcoiiclnry 
SIGOURNEY, LYDIA HUNTLEY (1791- echools aro largely duo to hia oilorfcH. 

18QG). — Writer and iwl vacate of the higher W B 2^1. 

education of women {q y.) ; was educated m 

the district ficlioola of Conneoticut and by SILUMAN, BENJAMIN (1779-1964) — 
jiiivate fcubora. She taught m the district Scientiat and author of scientific tcxLbookaj 

achoola and wna principal of a private secondary graduated from Yale College in 170G, Ho wna 
school for girla nt Hartford She was active tutoi and professor at Yale from 1799 to 1853. 

m the movement that resulted m the organ- Ho was active iii the American lyceuin 

ization of secondary Hclioola for girla in New movement (gw.) and gave many public cauraea 

England. W. B M of lectures on scicntififl fliibjccta. llo founded 

the American Journal of Scicjicc (1818) and 
SILENT READING — Hooding in silence way preaidont of the American Association of 

la an exercise specially doviaed (1) to focna Geologists in 1840 Ho tiavclcd widely in 

attention upon the thought rather than the Europe, and his Journals of Traaels (ISIO) 

mcehaniGa of reading, and (2) to foBter a luoto gives accounts of the Bciontifio institvitioi^s in 

rapid rate of rending than oluldron ordinauly tho Old World He waa the author of text- 

develop by tho oral method. Silent loading ia books on chemistry nnd geology, and many 
a Bupplemenb to oral reading throughout the aoiontific works W B. M 

gradea, — (al quite secondary in the primary 

clnsaioom, whero the formal work of translating SIMMONS COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS, 
visual symbols into sounds 18 difficult, (b) most — Was founded m accordance with the pro- 

important in the jntcrmoiliatc grade a whoio viaiona of the mil of John Sinnmoiib, a Boston 

quick and acourate thought petting is the chief mcr chant, who died in 1870 The char ter 
aim (e) onco moro subordinate in tho class wns granted in 1899 andi studenta wore 
work of the grammar grades, whero the ex- received in 1902, Simmona College is a 
prQSSioji or communication of literary feeling technical college for women and wns tho 
and form is stressed. II B, first collcjgiaiQ institution of tins charnc- 

Bcq Eeatjing, Teaceuuq Deqinnetis, ter CBtablished in the United States The 

.. rcquiroineiita for ndmiasion are Gsaentially 

SlLJBSTROMj PER ADAM (1915-1892), tho samo as those of the usual acadcTiiio 

— Swedish educator, horn ab Calmar, Sweden, collepea, except that no ancient language is 

and educated in tlio elementary and secondary rcqiiirccl Tho regular programs of flfcudy 
Bchoolg of Sweden, Ho engaged in elemen- occupy four years and lead to the degree oE 

tary school work and was active in tho B.S These programs include not only the 

rcoiganiKabion of cleincnbary education along necessary tcchnicnl or professional atudica, 
moilEm hncB Ho visited England nnd the but also tho moat closely related acndcimc 

United States and made a caicfiil study of aubjccts, and furnish tlicrcfore not only fcho 

tho elemental y eoliool probloms in thcao two preparation foi a vocation, but (ilso the 
countries. Ho was especially impreased with cssontials of a liberal education. Briofer 
the public aohool revivals in Mnasachuflctta programs^ including only technical atudica, are 
undoY Horivco Mann (g u.) aud m Connecticut also offeved foi Ereduatea of other colleges 
under Henry Barnard (g.y ). Hia imprcs- and for capocially maturo Btudenta. Tlia 
aiona of American education were cmboclicci tcolmical departments of tho college aio tho 
in a comprelionslvG work entitled Educational following* (1) household economica, (2) secrc- 
Institutions of the United Staled, which waa tarial sLudies, (3) bbinry Bciencc, (4) general 
trnnalDLtccl from the Swedish into English by aGiouco, (5) fiacial work, (G) industrial teaching 
Frederica Rowan (London, 1853), SiljestrAm The college poascaaea several dormitories in 
founded ftl Stockholm the New Elementary addition to its instruolion buildings Its 
School, which wns p attorned after tho newer endowment is about two million dollara. In 
conceptiona of education, with coiiaidoiablo 1912 there were 97 inatructora and 944 atn- 
emphasis on nature study find the unseen b dents in the regular classes, and about 200 
mtoicata of children. IIo waa for many years students in the cxEcnaion and flinnmcr cinaaes, 
director of this school and afterwards emoritus Of tlic regular studenta 99 wcic graduates of 
tliTCctor Ho dlod nt Stockholm, Feb. 19, 1892 other coUeges, H L 

He waa the nuthor of n number of important 

books on education W. 9 M SIMON, JULES FRANCOIS (181^1890) 

— French statesman, philosopher, liistorinii, 
SILL, EDVARD ROWLAND (1841-1887), teacher, and journaliab. Ho entered the 

— Poet find tcachoc, Emcluated at Yalo Eoclo Normalc m 1833, and loft there threo 
Collcce in 1801. Ho taught for aovcral yearn years later with the title A (g.y.). During 
ill Ohio; was principal of the Oakland (Onl.) that time he met Victor Cousin (g y.) and began 
High School from 1871 to 1874, and profeaeor a long friendship. He taught philDsophy 
of English literature in the University of in the lyases at Rennes, Caon, and Versailles, 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BOARD 

and rccoiYcd an appointment at fclicSoibonno 
ill 1S39 IIo also taught at the Ecolo Noinialo, 
Ina ivorlc both liero and at tho iinivcrsiby Jneeb- 
mg with notable nppiobxition. EIcctod to the 
National Assembly (1818) he was appointed 
to tho Cons oil d'Ebab, whence lie wnij retired 
and likowisft romoved fiom his profoshoiahip 
by his lefusal to submit to Louis Napoleon 
after tho coup d'Hal ef 1B51. He vmts rotwviicd 
to tho Assembly in 1863, and giibscqiiciitly 
played ail iinportnnt i6lo m tho troublona 
Rdtwitiea of the wai and tho post-war pcnocL 
Ho was Mmiator of Public Instruction (ISyO- 
18731, and Piimo Minister (1876'-lfl77). In 
187fi lie was elected to tho Ficnch Academy, 
A atoub champion of cducaLional privilegoa 
for all, ho atiovo to dot the country with 
schools which should bo not only free but 
compulsory He was unable to cany through 
fchcao fiindamcnfcivl changes in educational 
policy on account of the procttiioua eta to of 
tile national Bnaneca alter tho wai. It waa 
about ten years later before they became a 
reality, but in tho meantime he had struggled 
for the reorganization of tho wholo educa- 
tional ayitem in icaponso to tho oft-quoted 
asaeition that it was the Prussian school 
toachoT who Was lespouBihle for Franco's 
downfall. IIo was the author of more than 
thirty books and of enough acattered articles 
to mciho one hundred luore Aiuonf^ his more 
important writings may bo inentionotl the 
following' L'lScole (Paris, 1804); //i.doiJe 
de Vtleole Alexandne (2 vols., 18'14-184S), 
Inslniclion g}atmtc? laiqucf ohligatoire? (Faria, 
1872); La Libeiid de Conscience (1857); La 
Mfoyme de V Enscioncmcnl sccondaue (1874). 

F. 13. P. 

See FnA.Nci3, Education in 
halflrenceg, 

DoiqaON, F DictiQnnairB tie PSdaooj/ie, bv Snnoii. 
Flcot, G JiifcB Simon, f/ohcehiJionquo ^Parja, 1807.) 
Rechb, Leos Fif7Urea bretownca, jSt»ion, aa Ptc, 
aoilfEiiBpe (Pfttla, IBQH ) 

SiMONj JuLna. Prc;riicra AUinotrca (IDOO); and La 
Soir de ma Journde (1002),, both cdilcd by lilfl Bon 
QuaLavo Simon. 

simplified spelling board — See 

Sfellino and Spelling IIefojim. 

SIMULATION. — Abnoimaliliea are aim- 
ulated for vniious purposes (to aiousc pity, 
to mahe money, or to escape tho conscqucncca 
of certain acta) TJiO_ Simula tioii of insanity 
19 common among criminnla, but it is now 
recognized that many of fclic iiulividiiala who 
siiniilatc iueanity are eases of liyatcria or of 
real ill sum by, and that the aiiiiulation ia 
accondaiy to blio true mental disoulcr 
Among chilclron flimidation of injuries to 
escape tho porroi'inaiico of iinploasnnb tasks is 
common. Care musb bo exorcised in Lhc cl i Hel- 
en ti a tioa of the real hnin liie imagmaiy, and 
the possibility of the condition being chic to vivid 
imagination iniist bo kopt in inmd S. I. F, 


SINTHEIM 

SIMULTANEOUS METHOD, — Sqq 
CiiiiifcTiAN DnoTiiEus^ School, La Salle. 

SIMULTANEOUS SCHOOL (SIMUI^ 
TANSCHULE). — The term iiacd moat gener- 
ally in Gormany io refer to the typo of elemen- 
tary ficlioolfl attcmlcd by ciiildvcii of difTorciU 
rchgioua donomiiiatioiis, each of which given 
lU own vclipioua hmtrnelion tlivoiigh cither 
tcadicra, wlicrc the iminhcra justify the 
cngngoinent of tcaohci'fl of other than Lho 
ofllclaL Gliui'ch, or vihiUur clergy ot tho 
icspectivo dciioiniiintioiis Fieciiiciitly this 
type of school ia ntao called paritdti^ch, In 
tiiGso eases, religious instruction doca not form 
tho coic of tho cun'iciiUiin na it does m tho 
dcnomiimtional schools ( iCon/esswnsscMen], 
but has its place alongsido of the other sub- 
jocta of inatriiction The term simultaneoua 
schools IS also omnloycd to Jnoluclo other 
types of sehoola which are not clciiominitioiial, 
e (7 (1) schools in which no religious matruc- 
tioii IS given oi where moral ins ti action takes 
ita place. This form ifl not found in (formally 
(2) InbcrdcnoTninalional aohoola, m which 
cluldroii of all denomiuatioiia arc given in- 
fllrucbion m the conimou fundamentals of all 
rehgiona Such sehooia Imve been catabiished 
in Nassau In the German aecoiulary achools 
tho prill cinle of flimultaiieity of the typo abovo 
mentiouca, by which miiv\BteiB of the different, 
donoininntionfl have the right of entry, scorns 
to have been (^cnoially accepted, 

Sco Gehmany, Education in. 

Reference' — 

IIbin, W. L'nci/ktopflfhscheJ Ilafldbuch tier PilcJaffogik, 
avy.i SnaullAiiychiife; fiimiillnTi- 

echvio 

SINGING, HYGIENE OF — Sea Music; 
Sfeecii DErECTfl; Yoiciu. 

singing in tHE SCHOOLS, — See 

Music IN School. 

SINGING SCHOOLS. — See Gn^iGauv tub 
Gheat; Middle Aosa, Education in, section 
cm SoNO ^oiioOLa. 

SINTHEIM, SINTHEN, or ^IHTHIUS, 
JOHN (fl. 1476). — A teacher at the St. 
Lebuin. SoIiqqI at Devcntoi of wlucb Alexin dcr 
Hogiua (r/u.) waa tho hendmnster, Sintlicim 
belonged to tho Bretluoii of the Common Life 
(q.u ) PIg appears to havo had a reputation 
throughout Northern Europe as a luunaniab 
flcholar, and ErasmiiB (ff.w) after decrying tho 
HchooL gouorally says, ” Fiom Ilcgms and 
Sinihoim tho school (how some savour of true 
letters " Sinthcim, on hig side, showed much 
admiration foi‘ Erasiniis' ability IIo ocUtod 
tho Dociriiwlo of Alexander do Villa Doi 
(q V.), and publislioil grammatical common- 
UricB. 
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SISTERS OE CHARITY 


SLATER FUND 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, GRAY NUNS. — 
Sgc Teaciiinq Ohdehh of tub Catholic 
C iiuncu. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY OF ST* VINCENT 
DE PAUL — Sco Teaciiinq OnoEiia of the 
Catholic Cnuncii. 

SISTERS OF CHRISTUN CHARITY — 
Seg Teaciuhq Orheiib of the Oatholic 
CHuncii. 

SISTERS OF MERCY — See Teaching 
OnDERB OF THE Catuolic Chuucii 

SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. --Sco 
Teaghinq OnDEHs of the Catholic Ghhhcii. 

SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME DE NAMUR. 

— Sec TEACHii^a OiiDETis OP THE Catholic 
CnuncH, 

SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE -^Sco 
Teaching Oiidehs op tub Catholic Ciiuncii 

SISTERS OF ST JOSEPH —See Teacii^ 
iNQ OiiDEnS OP TUB Catholic Ciiuncii 

SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT. — Soc Teaching Ohders op the 
Catholiq Cuuncir. 

SISTERS OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

— See Teaching Ohdeiis of tub Catiiduc 
Ch\1ugh. 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS.— Sea 
Teaching Ohdeiis of the Catholic Chitiicii 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS AND MARY, — See Teaciunq 
O nDEii& OF THE CatuqiiIc Giiuiicn. 

SIZE OF SCHOOL CLASSESi EXCESSIVE, 

— See School Management. 

SKEPTICISM.— See Doubt. 

SKIN DISEASES. — Sea iNPECTioua Dra- 

EABES. 

SLANG . — See English Usage. 

SLATE — Early History — Tiie ancient 
preciirsois of tlio slate wore the wax tnblels, 
used by Greeks and Romans, and a black 
tablet used by the Hindus The ordinary 
method was to write upon the wax wifcli a 
styiiia, although Herodotus speaks of a 
letter being 'wntten on wood, which wna then 
covered with wax before being sent The 
common form waa a pair of tablets inclosed 
in wooden finmca and hinged together by wiiea. 
The resemblance of those ancient wax tablets 
to the slates so recently used in our schools is 


too striking to bo wholly accidental Albiiiinl 
(1000 A D ) 111 his work describing the custoniB 
of the people of India, alntca that the Hindus 
at that time used black tablets for the children 
ill the schools, writing upon them from left 
to light with a while material Prosdocimo 
de Bcklnmandi, in a work on nnthmctic of 
1410 (printed m 1483), gives one of the onrliciit 
refeionccs to tho modern slate, stating that tlio 
ealculatoi hua always n. stone tablet upon which 
ho ia able to write and erase tho figures used 
in Ins calculation Chaucer makes probably the 
fiist mention of the slate in English htcrntuic in 
Ilia Aslrolahe 11, § 44 " enter In b in-to thy alate " 

In American Schools, — Slates wore rathei 
blowly introduced into our schools and were 
rarely found boToie tlio close of the Revolu- 
tionary War Diit there is m the possession 
of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., an inlaid slate, act in the 
top of a desk, which was a gift from Rev, 
Nehemmli^ Waltei, a Hnrvarcl graduate of 
1G84, ho his daughtoi A lettci from a Now 
England achoolboy to hia fathci m 1762. hi 
which ho lequcsta hia mother to send him 
among sundry other things hia " slate and 
som pcnsnls," is extant In IMi. Wm. L 
Fowlc's report to the tnistcCJ of tho Boston 
Monitoiial School in 1S25, ho says, "Every 
cliild in school is fiiriiishcd witli n. slate niul 
pencil, which arc coii£aKhTccl a part of tho fiii- 
nituic of the school." (See Jou) nal of JUdnca- 
liout Vol. I, l>. 33) 

Scliool slates have disappeared from nearly 
all the achoela \ii tlua couuUy o\ecpt remote 
rural regions While they served a good 
purpoae iii their day, they were dirty, noiay, 
and haid on the eyes of the children ns well 
as foreign to the procedure of ordinary husinoss 
Papci and poneil.s liavc taken their place, to 
fchc advantage of tho pupil, tho tcaclici, and 
public health gcncially. L, G IC, 

SLATER, J F , FUND. — One of tlio great 
educational foundations of the United States 
eatablishcd for tho education of ficedmcn. 
Ill 1882 John F Slater, a cotton and wooIgh 
goods nianufftctiiiei of Coniiccticiifc and Rhode 
Island ) granted $1,000,000 in trust " for the 
uplifting of the lately cmniicipated popula- 
tion of llio Soutliein States and Lhcir poatciity 
by confeiiing on them tho blcfesinga of Chria- 
ttnn education '* Through good iiianagoinGiit 
the fund has not been induced There aio 
nine truatcea in chaigc of the fund with W. A 
Slater as pieaidcub, and James II Dillaid as 
general agent As with the Peabody Fund 
(f/.u) the roiijiclcr allowed considerable lati- 
tude in the disposal of tlic money The Fund 
hns, however, been up to tlio present mainly 
devoted to the support of noiinal and indiiatriDl 
education Aid was given in the early days 
to such mstitutiona as give "instruction in 
tradc.^ and other man uni occupa Lions " for 
tho purchase of machinery and apparatus 
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At present, giants varying from S 100 to §10,000 
fira made to institutions for tkc payment of 
salaries to teachora of induati'ial subjects, 
principals and directors, and for fiuppUca and 
running exponaea of inatitutions for tlw cdiica- 
tion of the colored race. From 1908 nn annujil 
grant of §1000 for three years waa made to 
Charles toiii S.C., to maintain an industrial 
SGhool for the ncgioea qs part of tho public 
aehool syatem. In tliia way a precedent was 
catablislicd for assisting public authorities 
in extcTidmg ^Uieir aystom in a xvay which 
miglit otliorwisQ have been impossible. 

R 6 [ 6 C 0 O.C 6 a' — 

A^des, L. P. iSfiiica Orcdi PoiiTidanonfl. (Now York, 

U. S Bur Etluo , Rep Com. Rd , IHDi-iaoS, Vol. II, 
pp 13 e 7 -l'l 21 , CWftshinglon, ItsDD ) 

SLAVONIA. — See Croa'Dia 

SLIiEP. — Tho flbato of sleep la of impor- 
tance to the psychologist becauao thcro 
appears in this abate bo radical a modification 
of tho nervous and menial condition that 
the explanation of normal waking life is laigcly 
influonccd by a considerabion of tho Buapenaion 
of normal activity in sleep Studies of tho 
nervous system indicate that the intoinal 
rcsiatauoQ of tho norvona tissues is incrcaaert 
duiing certain portiona of tho clay. During 
thcflo period a the iiorvoua eyalom is undoubt- 
edly engaged in more cnorgetie builihng vip of 
ibei tissues Tho suspension of activity sceina 
to come in rhythinicnl waves, and is not 
necessanly conneclod oilhcr with fatlguo or 
exhaustion. Thus, nn individual who has been 
in tlio habit of cloaing hia day's woik at a given 
period will always feel drowsy and alecpy at 
that timo, whether ho has worked cnci’gcLi- 
cnlly during the day oi not In young childicn 
the rhythm scoiaa to ha Bomowhat bKqvLci m 
its periods tJian with mtiture mdi-viduala. 
A oloac relation between this fad and the 
ahortei* period of the cluld'a attcntlori au- 
doiihteclly oxista, The nervous conditions 
which arise during sleep do not appear in all 
parts of the nervous system in the aaiuc degree, 
Thiia, in oidiiiaiy sleep the higher centGrs of 
the cerebrum are more completely suspend eel 
in their notivitica than the lower con tors of the 
spinal cord. Indeed, tho lower centers may 
be said to conLiiuic their activity without 
serious interruption The rcflox processes 
of tho abdomen, and tho reflex control of the 
liinba go On cluniig slcop without mlcrruption. 
In some cases excitation Lukes place in the 
higher centers, and there results n more or 
leas complcto ca I abliflhmonb of ideational pro- 

CO&SGS (See DllUAMfl ) 

Various abnormal i ties of sloop arise, such as 
Bomiiambulisin (7 y.) and tiauoo Arti- 

ficial sleep may bo procliicccl by the nan of vari- 
ous drugs and in hypnoaia {g C. II, J. 

See InhomniA. 


Reference — 

Baldwin, J M. Dichoiieri/ 0 / PhdwoiiKi; nivd 
choJogif, Voh III, Pt u, pp 103-1-1040. 

SLOYD — Soo Manual Thaining, 

SMALLPOX — - See CoNTAarous Diseases. 

smart, JAMES HENRY (1811^1000).— 
University president; was educated in the 
public sohoola of New Hampshire. He waa 
prinoipal of rural uud gradcil schoDla in Now 
Ilnirmahirc (1809-1803); principal of aclieola 
at Toledo (1863^1805), aiiperintondont of 
achoola at I'ort 'VVayno, Ind. (1806^1874) : 
state aupci'intondcnt of publio insiiuclion 01 
Indiana (1 874-1878), and president of Purdue 
TJiiivoraity (1883-1000), Ho was one of the 
oducAfcioiml commisaioncrs to the Paris lixpo- 
sition of 1878. Hia publications include 
InsiUnie System oj the United StnieSf Ideal 
School System Jor a Stale, nnd various papora 
on educational subjects W, S. M. 

SMBLL — See Senses 

SMITH, ADAM (1723-1700). — Tho econo- 
mist nnci pliilosophor, boin nt Kirkcaldy and 
cducntqd at liomo, at Glasgow University and 
ab BnlUol CdUcec, Oxford. Aflor giving free 
public leoburea at Edinburgh, ho was uppomtod 
professor of logic at Glasgow in 17D1 nud pro- 
fcaaor of moval pKUoaopby in 17 G2, From 
1700 ho traveled in Europe for n few years 
and came into intimate contact with the 
oncyclopwliatfl and physiocrat a of Prnnee, who 
oxcrciacd n strong iiiHuonco over him. Tn 
1770 ho icccivod an appointment as C^om- 
miasionQi' of Guntoms aucl speut the rest of Ida 
days in Edinburgh. In 1787 ho wns elected 
Lord Reel or of Glasgow Univei-.'^iLy. Tie wag 
the author of a luimhcr of plulo'sop Ideal worka; 
but he IS best known by Jus An Inquiry into 
the Noluic afld Causes 0 / the JVcnlth of J^atious 
(1776) In Bk, Cli. 1, AiLiclca 2 and 3 of 
this u'Ork, Smith deals briefly with edLicatinn 
under the titles " Of the Expense of the 
Institutions for l|ie Education of Youth/' 
And ^'Of the Expense of tho Institutions 
for the Inalruction of People of all Ages." 
Except for an intoi eating application of the 
rule of lai3se>/airc to education nnd an attack 
on endowments (gv), there jg nothing of 
pcrmnuoiU value iji this chapter, GompoLl- 
tioji, emulation, aiid livalry not aa stimuli 
for Llie toftchor, GndoiVmonts cnpplo Ida 
application Smith attaoka the uinvcraitica 
and achoolij not only foi iioglccting their woik 
in tliD financial aocurity enjoyed by thorn, but 
for tlic iiariow scope of auch ^York as they 
offer “The greater part of whnl is taught 
in Hohoola and uni vorsi lira, Jiowovor, does not 
SGGin to bo Ihc most proper preparation for 
that buaincss “ (of the woild), In the case 
of women, foi whoao cdiicaLion public insti- 
342 
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tiitiona did not generally exist, thoro was no 
waste, for their paieiita gave them just that 
instruction which was of use to thorn. Divicl- 
mg population iiilo the coirnnon people 
and tlic middle and uppci clnsgca, Smith holds 
that the latter by force of ciicumatancps ivHl 
educate thcTtisclves, it is the common people, 
engaged in ocaupations which have a deaden- 
ing ciTect on their intelligence, who requiic 
attention. Reading, writing, and accounts, 
with geometry and mechanics arc the mhu- 
mum mstiuction to be roquired of nil “Tor 
a very amnll expenao the public can facilitate, 
can encourage, and can even iinposo upon 
almost the whole body o£ the people, tho 
iicccftsity of ac (Jill ring these most essential 
parts of education , . " Smith advocates 
the cstabliahmenb of pariah or district schools, 
maintained partly at public expense, pmtly 
by fcca. But attendance la only iiidircctly 
to bo made compulse ly — by inatituting 
an examination for^ entrance to a tinde or 
profession or to obtain the ficcdom of n corpo- 
latioii. Finally, Smith omphasizca tho value 
of edueniion to man as a human being as well 
as its Eoeinl value to a. nation " A man with- 
out the proper use of the intcllGcbunl faculties 
of a man is, if possible, more contemptible 
than even a coward, and seenia to he mutilated 
and deformed in a still more essential part of 
the character of human naturo Though tho 
fltato was to derive no advantage fiomthe 
instruction of the infcrioi ranhs of people, it 
would still deserve its attention that they 
should not bo alto gather unins true ted Tho 
fltato, however, derives no jii considerable nd- 
vanLagti fiom thou iuatrucLion Tho itioro 
they are iiia true Led, tho lesa liable they arc to 
the delusions of cntliiisinsm and superstition, 
which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the moat dreadful diaorders " 

In the second articlo Smith deals mainly 
with inabitutionfi for icligious insbruction and 
strongly advocates the study of science and 
philosophy ^encouiaged by compulsory en- 
braiicD examinations to the piofossiona) as a 
means by which tho abate might, wjthout 
violoncG, coi’iettfc whELtevor was unsocial or 
disagreeably rigorous lu the morals of all tho 
little seels into which the country waa di- 
vided ” 

HeforencBB — 

DsnaPM^NN, P Admn amilh'a padogofliaoho Anaioli- 
ton und ICntik doTHelbcn. In Neite Bafimn, Vol 
XII, 1890, and in PUdagogische Zeit- vnd Stteit- 
moen, YdI IX, 18D7. up 1-78. 

Dicfionrrri/ of i^aiional Biography. 

Hab, J. L-\fc of Adetm SiiiiUi (London, 1806 ) 

SMITH, ANSON (1811-lfia7). — Superiu- 
tcnclcnt of schools, educated at WiHiaina 
College He WQS aupciintcndent of tho achoola 
of Toledo (1860-1866); state siiporintcndciit 
of tho achoola of Ohio (1867-18 63) j and 
superintondont of the eohoola of Cleveland 
(1803-1367). W. a M. 


SMITH, ASA DODGE (1804-1877) — 
Graduated from Dartmouth College m 1830 
and studied afc the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He waa principnl of an academy at 
Limerick, Me., and was president of Darl^ 
mouth Collego from 1803 to 1877, He waa 
the author of Moral EkinerLt in Education 

W S M. 

SMITIT CHARLES SPRAGUE (1863- 
lOLO), — Collego professor and social worker, 
born at Andovci, Mass, and educated at 
Amherst College w4icro he graduated in 1874 
I'^om 1875 to IfiSO he traveled in Europe; on 
hia return he beenme professor of German at 
Columbia Univcisity and in 1892 professor 
of modern languages and foreign literature. 
Owing to failing health, he lesigncd Ins pio- 
fcssoiahip in 1891 and was for a time a public 
Icciiiior, In 1895 he organised and becamo 
Picmdent of the Comparative Literature 
Society, His boat known work, liowever, was 
tho cfltablishmenfc of the People's InsLiLuto 
(qt),) in 1807, with will ell lu? wna connected 
until hia death In 1907 he founded the 
Etlucnl Society League to promote the co- 
operation of the cluircli and civil bodies in 
public mattora. Professor Smith waa tho 
author of Darhizon Days (1002); Working 
vnth the People (1904); and a volume of 
Poemst published m 1008, 

smith college, NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS. — Founded by Misg Soplua Smith, 
who bequeathed about 1350,000 for that 
purpose, named n board of trustees, and 
stated as the object of the coUgkc The 
cstablishmont and maintcnanco of an insti- 
tution for the higher education of young 
women, with the design to furnish them 
means and facilitica for education equal to 
those which arc afforded in our collcgca for 
young men '' The cdllcgo waa incorporated 
and chartered in March, 1871, and m that 
same month the citizens of Northampton 
voted the small sum of S26,000 which decided 
ila location in that town, In June, 1873, 
Rev. L. Clark Scclye, professor of English 
literature at Amlierst College, was chosen 
president, but the opening of the collego wns 
postponed until 1875. At tho beginning of 
the fourth year, 1878, when for tho brat time 
four regular classes were in attendance, there 
wore 133 students. 72 of whom were in the 
entering class, and tho resident faculty had 
increased to fourteen In September, 1911, 
the number of students waa 1500, and that 
of the faculty 120. At the firab commen cement 
in 1879 degrees were conferred on eleven 
ginduates; in 1911 the graduating clnsa 
numbered 367, and tho alumnro 4900. 

The endowment, which at the start was ao 
Bmall that the trust cos aWoNved \i to accumu- 
late for four years before opening the college, 
h’ftfl alwnya remained inadequate for ita grow- 
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ing needs. Gilts have added to it biit tho 
total of these is not largo ns comimicd with the 
ainuiinta icceivcd by inan^^ collogcs with 
fewoi' students. Tlmt, m spite of this fact, 
the oollcgc has been able to provide tho ncccfi- 
aaiy equipment and cxcellont instrirclion foi 
so many students la a tribute to the adminis- 
trativn ability of its fust prosideiifc. Tho 
academic bmldmgs now (1912) uuiiibor thir- 
teen, nud there are dftceu lauEc houses for 
fitudeut residence. 

At the tune blmt Smith College was opened, 
tlio higher odii cation of Women wna still in 
the expel inicnbal singe. Among the institu- 
tions which provided for their instrueliou. 
VnasQt College was tho only one which coulci 
bo pi'optily culled a college, and it Uud a 
large preparatory department, lienee the 
gcncial principles which the irubteea of Smith 
Cdlloge adopted arcs worthy of note Tlieio 
was to bo no preparatory dcpai tmciit, the 
courses of study and the grades of scholarship 
woro to bo those reqiiiicd for the degree of 
bachelor of aria in the beat collDges for men; 
at the same time, the college wns to bo difl- 
tiuctivcly a college for women, with every 
possible opportunity [or dcsvclopLiiB aud pev- 
fccbing woinanl}'' chai actons ties 

The ouiTieulum fiom the liist coircsponclocl 
with the prcvniliiig usage in New Englaiul 
collogea, but o/Tcred a widei range of electives 
than most of these, and among them muaio 
and art were included ab academic subjects. 
In accordcmce 'wilh a provision of Misa Smith's 
will, the Bible found a place m the ciirriculuiu, 
but as a literary rather than as n theological 
study Emphasis hua always been placed on 
pliVaical culture, — syatematic exorcise being 
required of all studentfs tluoughout their 
coarse, — in the first two yeais by claia Work 
in the gymnasium. Bporls, especially oiit-of- 
door sports, arc encouraged, but no iiitci- 
coltcglfite contests have ovoi been pormiltcd 

Another departure from precedent was the 
plan of housing the sUidciUs m compara- 
tively small groups m separate houses, each 
□f which is picaidod over by a woman wiio Ima 
clinrge of the social and domestic life, and 
each house is conducled so far as possible 
aa tin indopendGnt aiul well-oidcrcd private 
hoP^e. 

The first president of Smith College, Hcv 
L Seeley, D.D., LL D., to whose wisdom and 
tiTolesa effort is chiefly due UiQ great Baucesa 
of bho adventure whicli thirty-acveii years 
ago seemed so uncertain, resigned Ins oflicG 
in 1910, and wns sucecedcLl by Sfnrion Lo Iloy 
Burton, PIl.D, LLH. J, T S 

Referenca : — 

Cekhrntimi of (he Quarter CciduTy of Suiith CollcaO, 
(CivTnbni\Et"i Mnss., 100 D) 

SMITH, GOLDWIN (1823-1010). — An 
educator, writer, and critic born ab Reading, 
England, the son of a piaeliciiig phyaiciaif. 


Educated at Eton and OKford, he waii giad- 
iiatcd from the latter in 18*15 with lirjit-clasa 
honors in classics, liaving also taken the 
Hertford and Ireland prii:ea and scholnrshipa 
foi Englibh proae and for Latin prose and 
verse. He wae called to tJio Engiiflii bar in 
18'4-7, bub fin dine the life of a bnriistci too 
narrow he aoon turned to literary iind oduca- 
tionnl woik. He was ouq of llm early con- 
bri till tors to the Salurdau Revieut, Hia fir^t 
consplcuoug work, however, was ns nssistanb 
Bccietnry to the Royal Commission inveatigat- 
iiig Oxford University and aa score tary to tho 
second Commission (1852) ITis Reporl wag 
nil iiifluontml jnstmiTient in fleeing Oxford 
from ninny ahuaca, and to Smith was given tho 
credit nucl the cnliciam na wcU, In bho same 
year appealed his Lectiivcs on the Study of 
Ilistoiy In 1858 he became Regius Professor 
of Modern History nt Oxford, which position lie 
licid until 1800. During tlua pciiod lie took an 
active part in the refoiin inovcmenbiS in England 
and in the nritmlavcry discussion in America 
In 1808, partly because of dissatia faction with 
tendencies in English life, partly because of 
iiitGicst 111 Aincricnn political nlTaiva, ho became 
pi’ofcasor of EupIIhU and CoUBtitutioual Hia* 
toiy in Cornell Umvoisity, just then opening 
its doors Ho remained in active fiervicc only 
three ycniSj but continued to hold nii hoiioiary 
pi'ofejbsorship. In 1873 he moved to Toronto. 
Canada, whole Jic continued to reside until 
his death 

This long period wna devoted to aotivo 
ill telle ctual piuaiiila not ouly as a w liter, but 
ns a journalist and lecturer One groat ideal 
which he advocated waa Urn pnlitioal uuion 
of Canada and thci United StaLca. Through 
his independence of thought and He lion ho 
cvoitcd n most sliniulatjng mluanec on opinion 
in the United Stales as well as in Canada. An 
oil Up 0 ken ciitic, he risked much of hia popu- 
larity in Intel life by ciiti citing the Doer War 
anil the American expanaiou following tho 
Spanish War 

Beginning active life as nn educational 
reformer, he left Ins mark on education as well 
ns on politics in the countrica with winch he 
was connected. Hia wutmga were most n urn cl- 
ous. Perhaps the most notable nre Lliose 
on Th& PohiicaZ Desliny of Canada and 
Canada and the Canadian Question Others 
are. Political Jlisloyy of the United King- 
dom, PoUticaJ Ilistox]] of the United vS'late^, 
and Assays on Question’i of the Dajy, hisfi 
Ilislory ajid hish Charactev, Three Rnglisk 
Statesmen^ The Empti'c, Does ihe Bible Sanction 
Amcrcan Slauexi/ ? The Cmil War in America, 
Letter on Southern Indcmnilencct Ralioniil 
Religion and Raiionaluhc Objection, The Polite 
ical Dcslm]) oj Cmmdn, Loyally, Arislecrncy 
and Jingoism, False Hopes, Lcctiiiea and 
Essays, Coiojijcr, Jane Austen, The United 
Stales, Essays on Questions of ike Day^ A Trip 
lo England, Oxford and her Colleges, William 
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Llo]fd Garrison^ Bay Leaves ^ Specimens of 
Greek Tragedy, Guesses at the Riddle of Ezisl- 
eiice. The Vuiled Ktuffdom, Cominonweallh 
or Empire, In the Court of lUsiovy, The 
Founder of Christendom, Lines of Religious 
Inquiry, My ilfonory of Jmfe 

History and the Irish Question, I71 Quest of 
Light, Revolution or Piopress, Labor and 
Capital, and No Refuge but ike Truift, 

Heforencfl — 

S^nTlI, QoLDWiJr ReiiuniscBncea, edited hy Arnold 
Haullniii. (New York, 1010) 

SMITH, JOHN BLAIR (1766-1799) — 
First picsidont oI Union College; graduated 
from Piinccton in 1773 Ho ’Was inatructoi 
at Hampden-Sidney Callego fioin 1777 to 
1779 nnci president of the college from 1770 
to 1730. He waa president of Union CollcgG 
fiom 1795 to hia death W. S M 

SMITH, SAMUEL STANHOPE (1750- 
1810) — First president of Hainpden-Sidncy 
College, giftduafced at Princeton in 1709 lie 
Wfla tutor at Princeton and Inter taught jii n 
school conducted \>y his fnthci, lie was 
president of Hampdeii-Sidney College (1775- 
1770), professor at Princeton (1779-1795), 
and pyebidenfc oC Princeton (1795-1812>. 
Authoi of Lecliues on Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and sovcinl works on religion 

a. M, 

SMITH, SIR THOMAS (1513-1577).— 
English scliolai and atatcainau, bom tit Saftvou 
Walden, Essex, After pieparation, probably 
afc the gi'flinmnr school of hia native town, he 
entered Queens^ College, Cambridge, in 1526, 
and was made King's scholar in 1527. On 
graduating BA. he was appointed fellow in 
1529-1630 and proceeded to hia M A. in 1533 
In the lattci ycai he becamo public reader ancl 
leotuicd on natural philosophy in the schoola 
and Greek in liia own rooms Foni ycais 
latci ho was appointed Public Oiatoi’* Trom 
16-10 Lo 1542 no visited the univcisitiea of 
France and Italy, and graduated in law at 
Padua On his return to Cambridge ho 
became prominent in the proposals for the 
refoiin of the pronunciation of Greek and witli 
Ghcke iq.v) strongly advocated a rcstoialion. 
ill piQuuuciation of the propci value a of the 
vowels and diphthongs, ns had been proposed 
earlier by Erasmus, in opposition to tlio 
prevailing practice of giving them all tho 
some value ns tola, The reformers weiu 
known ns " etists ”, their opponciils as 
” itists,” iSoinc progress was made by tho 
raformers, when in 1542 Gardiner issued a 
dcciec ordering a rotinn to the old practice 
This called forth n pamphlet fiom Smith in 
defense of the I'cfQTm He leclu et eniciufata 
hngnoi GiaeoB pronunciatione to which was 
added another on a reform of tho English 
alphabet by the addition of five vowels (Do 


recta et emendala lingum Anghcanoi >Scrip- 
liane). In 1543-1544 Smith was appointed 
Regma Professor of Civil Law and by tho 
methods which he had fetudicd abroad con- 
trihutecl to a revival of interest in the subject 
In tho same 3 ^ 0 ar he served also ns vice- 
chnnccllor of the univcisity and introduced 
formal matriculation and rcgistintiou of all 
studentB. From 1547 lo 1554 he wa.-? provost 
of Eton The last tliirfcy yenis of lua life, 
with the exception of his retiromcnt during 
Miiry’a reign, he spent in active public life as 
a diplomatist and member of Parliament, but 
continued to maintain his interest in hia 
Alma Alaic), Smith had the icputation of 
being one of the most versatile scholars of his 
age and nS a classicist Wna a strong rival of 
Choke 

Referenc&a — 

Dictionary a/ Rational Biography 
MtfijLTNUBU, J D The Unmrsily of Cambridge^ cto., 
Vol II. (CflTnbnclgo, ISS-I ) 

SMITH, WILLUM (1727-1803). — First 
proaidcnt of the University of Penns 3 dvania; 
graduated from the University of Aberdeen in 
1747. Ho was Commissioner of School masters 
in Scotland, and later came lo AmeiiOa ns a 
private tutor He wsia the first piovpat of the 
CollDgo and Academy of Philadelpliia (1754:- 
1770) When the charter of the institution 
wo a i evoked, ho became chief direct oi of the 
German schools of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was ]n‘C 8 ideiit of Washington 
Callegc from 1782 to 1789, and with the 
leatorabion of Ihc charter of the University of 
Pennsylvania (1780) he again became presi- 
dent of that institution, lie Was tho author 
of a mimbtr of liisloricfll and religious Works. 

W a. M. 

ScG Pennsylvania, UNivunsiTY of. 

RelerenceB — 

TiioiiPK, PnANCis N, flcryflttiifi. PranHtrt and \ha 
Uiiiiersity of (Wflihington, 1603.) 

WltfaEnaiuM, Jaues Pri.E Hiaiory of Edui/ition tr\ 
PcN7ia[/h’ania, (Lnncnakcri 1886.) 

gMITHSONUN INSTITUTION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. — An institution cstabhahed 
in 1846 Act of Congress m accord an CG with 
a bequest of James Smithson (1705-1829), 
who left 18516,169 to the United States ”for 
the mere a« 3 e niid diffusion of knowledge among 
men." Smithson, Lewis, or Made, as he wna 
variously known, wna the illegitirnnte ^on of tha 
Duke of Nortluimberlaiul. He wna intciestcd 
m scientific study, especially chcmistiy and 
mineralogy, and was elected a member of the 
Royal Society The SmiLhfaOman Institution 
wna placed under n board of regGnt.a consist- 
ing of the Vice President, and Chief Justice 
of the United Statea, three icgcnts appointed 
by the president of the Senate, three by the 
speaker of the House of Rcpiesentativea, and 
SIX selected by Congresa, of whom two wore 
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to be from the Diatrict of Columbia and the 
reat from four diffei cut states, Joseph Hcniy 
Wa appointed Beorctary Tho ehicf pwYpoae 
of the Institution is to oncourngc rcaearch 
and publiah reports and treatises A library 
and varioua DDllcctiona were formed. The 
carlic^jfc investigation condviotcd was q study 
of tlic phenomena of storma, and thia work led 
later to the cstabUahmont of the Wco-thcr 
Bureau The various cvploiinff expcdibiona 
addccl considerably to the collcotlons of the 
InalitviUon, Among the publication?! of the 
Sirutliaonian arc Contributiona to ICnoidedgGj 
begun in 1848; Aiimtal Report of Ihc Boaid 
of Jlejenf^ since 1847, Smithsonian jlfiscef- 
lanea^ia ColleciionSf since 1360. Connected 
with the Institution are the following depart- 
meuts for fch® study of special bianolicsi 
Bureau of Ethnology, cprganijscd in 1879; 
the National Zoological Park, 1890; A&tio- 
pliyaical Observatory 1801 In 1891 a 
bequest was left by Thomas G Hodgkins and 
part of this was used to oncQiiiagc studies in 
the nature and properties of atmospheric 
phenomena Since 1000 the Institution con- 
tributes scientific literature in America to the 
International Catalogue The American His- 
torical Association and the National Society of 
the Dauglitcra of the Amcrionn Revolution 
Bubmit reports to Congicaa through the In- 
stitution 

Sco Museums, Educatioual. 

RfifefenceB' 

Qoodb, G D Tho Smithsonian Instiluitoni 1840- 
IBOfi. (WaahlriElon, 1&07 ) 

IlnBES, V/. J Tiic Smith&oman Inshtutiojit 1836-1600 
(^Vnahinsloii, lODlJ 

SMYTH, WILLUM (1797-1808) — Author 
of mathematical textbooks; graduated from 
Doweioin College in 1S22. He ’vvna piofessoi 
at Dowdoin from that date to his death Ho 
wrote Elemeals of Algebra (1833), Algebra for 
Schools (1852), !rrt(7oiionicf?y (1865), and Analyt- 
ical Gcoinelnj (1866), W. S M. 

Snell, GEOKGB — Fnend of ,Saiuuoi 
Hartlib and John Diiry (ggy.). Iii 1649 
Snell wrote under tlic aiiafiraTii oi "In Grego 
Solua," a tioatiac on Tho Right Teaching of 
Useful Knowledge. Snell had been asked by 
Hartiib and Dury to wnto out a sciicmc of 
study whereby yoiitba " may henceforth be 
realiats and materiniists; to know the very 
thinga and mattei'B thonasclves.*' Such in- 
sists on tile vocal and manual institution 
of childioii.'' By " vocal " tonohing he means 
clca\ pronun&iatiou; by mamial inatruc- 
tion ho would have cnildrcn, "ns it wcic 
hand-led to do and ad euery dii/y." Snell 
aiipQ.[\la foi 0 . ccunprchemivc dlctiouavy foi’ tho 
English langiiago, and at the same time ho 
proposes an edict to acttlo what the words 
are of the Engliali languaga. lie advocates 
tho school teaching of ahoi thaiul for tho speedy 


taking down of lectures and aormoiiH. Every 
0110 above an avtiricci bIioIiUI learn iintlimctic, 
llib IceluvcR on tUo teaching of good mannoTa 
and civility have nuich good ftcnac One of lua 
suggestions — comuioii to him and Milton — 
is the teaching of the lawn of England Betovo 
leaving school, tlio pupil is to bo instructed 
jia La the beat books to ncquiic to help liim to 
poufonu fully the dulica of hie future life. 
Youhb cliildrcn should bo taught not to bo 
tcu'ificd by tales of witclicrnft, devils, etc, 
(lud elder eiies sKould ho put qu puard agaluat 
olioators and doceivors .Snell gives c\re 1 lcnt 
reasons foi llm study of Latin, Ho tldnka 
by good methods of teaching Latin, time may 
bo saved for mathematics, cos inngrapJiy, draw- 
ing. Snell is encyclopedic almost as far as 
Milton, and his pioposnls m lOdQ suggest tUo 
organ] iifation of Hecontlary education, F W. 

Reference' — 

WAtaoN, F Genrge Stvpll und Right Tpatlunu j;du- 
cahonal Rcvicio (Tuonrioii, Jiin,, 1800 ) 

SOCCER FOOTBALL. — This game, like 
Rugby football, had il3 origin in the aucionb 
gaino of football winch has been traced back 
to blio Greeks and Romans When the atu- 
dciils ui Llic English public bfllioola began to 
plan oigniiized football in the cnrly part of the 
nine teen Ih century, two seta of uilcs weio 
adopted with the rcaiilfc fclmt after a few years 
two distinct gaiue.'^ of football had been 
devolopod. One was Iliigby (see Footoaul) 
and Llui other Boccer, alspltnown as Asaocinijou 
footbalL SoGcci grew rapidly m favor nil 
over Great Britain nnd tlie British colonics. 
To-day it occupic'? in Gicat Britain n position 
similar to that of hnscball in the United States. 
Tlicic aic prorcs‘?ionaL teams organized into 
leagues; and the popular intcicst in the big 
nmtehoa is such that more than one hundred 
thoiiaand people attend a ai nglc inatch. There 
arc thouaanda o[ organized Lea ins in tho schools, 
u Hive 1 si ties, towns, niul cities of Gicat Britain 
nnd the British colonics Boccer has been 

Introduced in continental Ruinpo. Ohina, 
Japan, and othei countries, nnrl biua fair to 
become the moat populai and widespread 
atViloUe game iii the world 
In the United States, soccei was inlvoduccd 
by Englishmen about 1880 The fiist teams 
wore organized among wurkeva in the inhi 
towns of New England. About 1G03 the 

game was intro dll Gcd in a few schoola and 
coUcflca Since that time the iutcreat m soecev 
has increased by leaps and bauiuls There aic 
now thousands of oiganized teams in the 
coUegea, Hocondary anil eipincnlavy schools 
It IS eatimnted that during tlio present school 
year, 1912-1913, soccer is playod by more 
btudenla than Amcvicaii foolhall. 

Some piominciit educntois advocate the 
substitution of aoccer for Am on can Too Lb all 
lu elemental y and accoiulary scUduIb. Many 
Bohoola have already mndo Llio oliango with 
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entirely stitisfftctory results, Soccer has been 
introduced iii soveial girls' schools. Undci 
propel super vision, there la no icnaon why 
healthy girls should not play this game and 
deiivo much wholesome lecrcatioii and physical 
benefit The remarkable giowtli of mtercsb 
in aoccei is due to tho inherenb qualities of the 
game It may bo played by students of all 
sizes and ages, from the elementary school to 
the imivcraifcy. The game la simple enough 
for novices to enjoy it from the beginning, 
and yet it tifforda. opportuiutiea [or inCtcftBing 
skill. The equipment required foi the pi ay era 
ia aimplo and iiicxponaivo. The icgulation 
oostumc consists of a Aannel shirt, flannel 
AappciSj ebookings, and stout shoes, but boya 
usually play the game in ordinary street 
clothing 

As an exercise for growing boys and young 
men, soccer is very beneficial. The object la 
to advance a round football by kicking and 
dribbling until near enough to the opponent's 
goal to kick the ball between the goal posts 
The players arc coiiatantly running and dodg- 
ing, thus getting a luige amount of wholesoino 
natural exercise 

Soocoi affoida all the educational values of 
the best team games. It ia played by teams 
of oloven players, and team play oi cobpointiyo 
effort IS essential to success. The plnycia 
(except the goal kccpei) are not permitted to 
touch the ball with the hands j and personal 
contact between players, such as tackling and 
holding, ia prohibited. Tina is the chief 
cliKerence between soccer and American foot- 
ball, and because of this chfiract eristic soccer 
players raiely sulTor sorioua injurLca 

G L M. 

See AtiiltEticb , Educational. 

References' — 

EonnnTs, 5. H. AeaoolaUon Footbnll. Outing t 17 ' 
430 

Soccer RuIgs Published annually by AmcriGna Sports 
Pubheldna Co. (N ew Y otk.) 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. — Sec School as a 
Social Center; Student Life. 

SOCIAL CENTERS. SCHOOLS AS, — See 
School as a Social (JENTEn. 

SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. ~ See Imi- 
tation, Self, Social PBYCKOLoaY. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION — See MonAL Edu- 
cation; also Citizenship and Education; 
Sociology AND Education, 

SOCIAL HEREDITY. — Sco Imitation; 
Traditicn. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. — That division 
□f the science of psychology dealing with 
the mental proceaaca wluoli grow out of the social 
relations of conaciouB indivi duals, Many of 


the chamcLcriatica of the individual nrc depend- 
eiifc upon hia social environment. There is 
therefure no sharp line of diatinction between 
the subject mutter of general psychology and 
the subject matter of social psychology. 
On the other hnnd, it is oonvoiUGiit for purposes 
of diacuaaiou to distinguish between the mental 
proceaaca of the individual and those pliasoa 
of life wliioh arc dependent upon social inter- 
coiirsc. Thua language is primarily a product 
of the community ns a whole Individimla 
uae language and arc very largely dttcr- 
inined m their modes of Llioiight by the 
language which they employ. On tho other 
hand, no individual ia able to produce a 
language without the coop oration of oblicra, 
Indeed, as wna pointed out In the study of 
language (q v ) one of the moat important 
conditions for the selection of verbal reac- 
tions n the presence of an answering social 
companion Laugiiago, tbeicforc, may bo re- 
gal ded na a special topic under social pay- 
chology. 

The term social psychology ns thus em- 
ployed is broader than any of the special 
terms which deal with social activities 
Thus, race paychology (^u.) denis with the 
cculiar chnractciisiica of diJTercnt races, 
lob psychology ((/.w) denis with the char- 
acteristics of a peculiar social group. Folk 
psychology has been suggested as the more 
general term, but in ordinary usage the term 
"folk psychology" is virtually a synonym of 
tho term " race psychology,'' 

The general term social psychology is hero 
used ns tho translation of the German word 
Volk’psycholoQiB or y biker ps}jc1\q1qqU, Tho 
most olaboiatc work on this subject is from 
tho pen of Wilhelm Wundt He divides the 
field into three mnm divisions' (1) Language. 
(2) Myths aiid Religion, (3) Customs and 
Laws He calJa attention in the introduction 
to this work to tho justification for the uso of 
the term " floclid coneciouBUCBs " There mq 
certain eonsoioua proceaaca, which, aa indicated 
above, would never bo possible outside of the 
social group. Thua a custom could not 
develop ejtccpt aa theic were various persona 
who imitated each other, and thus perpetuated 
the custom. (Sec Ijutation.) 

In recent psyahological diaouasions, increas- 
ing omphnsia is laid upon the social environ- 
ment and tKo mciital cluir act oris tics wldch 
are induced through contact with this social 
environment. Thus tho preaenco of a word 
in tho common laiigimge of tho social group 
is enough to direct the attention of tho indi- 
vidual to facta which would other wiae escape 
hifi noticG. Tho moro naming of nn object 
IB therefore n moans of conti oiling the indi- 
vidual through Ills Bocifll onvironinent The 
cxcicisc of all forms of authority over the 
individual roprcsciits another type of social 
control. Tha child grows up in the presence 
of hia cldors, and ia horn tho outset dominated 
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by tlicii intcrcists and their habits lie rendily 
tftkcH on tlioac iiiodcsi uC action wJiicli nrc con- 
genial to Ihn gioiin as n ivliolc, 

The individual may soouf^i or Intel bioak 
away fiom those modes of bcliavioi that be- 
long to the group. Ho then manifestb iii- 
divicUmlistic tmta aa ibstinguiahcd from the 
aocial tiaha which Jic takes on as a meinhcr 
of tJic community Individiiahatic trails of 
an important older appear in such porsoiinlities 
as those described liy the toriii gcimi.s {fj 
In Bucli cages, because of pmisimV pci son aV 
endowments, the individual ia able to diiecb 
his own conduct in novel ways Very fie- 
qucntly the ndA^antage of Ihq aocial giovip ib 
served by the later iiujlation of the activilioa 
of the genius. In Some cases, hoAvever, the 
eoocntricitics of the genius linvc no social 
import an CD niul arc never imitated by otJicis. 

Tor the purpose of cducatioii, it is impoidant 
to distinguish be twee n ceitaiii individual Hiar- 
nctcristics and cham ebon sties of tlin social 
type Thus, manual dexterity is in a very 
large measure an iiidi vicinal iJOsscssjon It 
may indeed glow out of imibation of obhcis, 
and may thus be the pioihiut of sodnl relations, 
but in so far as maiiiml dexteutj'’ depends upon 
individual piaciiec lather than upon imitation, 
it ia an individual possession, and iL ih not 
easily communicated to another. Heading, 
wiiting, and the system of nunibei idcaa 
taught in the schools arc, on the other Jmnd, 
piimaiiiy social activities undertaken nob on 
hidividual imtiatWc m foi the purpose of hi- 
cictiaiTig the skill of the individiinl, bub fcir 
the purpose of putting iiim m contact wibhJiia 
fellows. Language has, thcrefoic, a peculiarly 
social significance in iho cilucatiijn of the 
iiidivulunl. Tins ia still more obvious when 
Avc consider tlio importance of Iho miinber 
fiyatem ag it la tail glib to child) cii The lUiin- 
her sysleiTL is an elaborate method of thought 
which has been worked oiifc by tho race, and 
is civou to the iiulividiml, very frequently 
AViinoufc any elnboraic explanation of the use 
to Avliioh the individual is Lo put tho sy.qtom 
Soeioly as a whole rocognizog the importance 
of the number iiystem, and icqiiiios that cveiy 
individual shall become ncquaintcd with it 
to a gi’oatn or less oxteut The extent 
tn wliich bJie individual is loquiicd to culti- 
vate thia syatcni of cxpciicuce la often wiiolly 
vim elated to bla iiuhvnUml iicoda. The aya- 
tcin IS piimarily a aocial system 

A Inigc part of social conscious ncs.s is clc- 
pcndeiit upon imitation (q y), oiten iimfcatioii 
of the invohintaiy type, i at her tlinn cicni 
knowledge. Foi this icasoii. recent wiitcia 
(see Russ’s iSociflZ Psychology) have cinplinsizcd 
the impurtance of suggestion in all aocial rola- 
tioiia. The indivklual Itvkei ou tl\e habits and 
oustoinfl of his onvironinont gradually and with- 
oub explicit rccognibion of the fact that he ia 
adopting the modes of behavior which nro 
about him. 


Angllicr type of conLrabt between social 
consciousness and clear iiiLcllertual lOcogiii- 
tioii of wocial relations is pointed out by 
McDougall in his Social Ps{fcholoQ\} Mc- 
Doiignll contends that tho paychological 
treatises have nover been nvailable for the 
acicuee of sociology beranao Iho psycholoniBts 
liavc^ dwelt at gieat length upon the dear 
cognitive piocea.ses, but Jiave given i datively 
little attention to Ihc emotional pieccHSo.s. 
The emotional piocrsso.s aic those which lead 
moat directly to activity, ivml oonsequcntly 
me of grcate.st iniportniica in dctcnniniiig tho 
relation of one individiinl to iinoLher JMc- 
DovtgaU has acenicUngly prepnved a paycliology 
which ho icpaida a.s nvmilablc as the basi.s of 
sociology^ and in this psyoliology he desenbea 
the eniotionnl proci‘.Sftc3 lo the cxclnsioii of tho 
mtellcetiial procesios. 

Both of tho wiitcrs icferrcd to in the last 
two pni'afiraplia neglect, in then* effort to em- 
phasize the nuniiitollcctunl phase of mental 
life as the Imaiss of social ctinaiciouaucsa, tho 
importance of tho sodnl arts, esjjccially Inn- 
giiafic, and they certainly iindcrr/ute the con- 
ej cion's effort of tbo race to educate thn yomigcr 
generation in Lhe idcu.s and peactieos of llio 
older general ion, Tlum Llie Hchoo) U.solf i.s an 
institiilioii which definitely ainia tn curry ovci 
all of the expel icncos of earlici gciierationg 
to the younger poueiiUion.s. It is not pninarily 
an in^tiUibjoii that (hK ’4 it.s woik lluoiigh fiiig- 
gosLiou, or tliiougli mcio imitutiiin TJio 
effort of the hchool m tn cultivate ceitain ayt,- 
tems of ideas mid to give tlieso ideas definite 
content 

Social ppiycholoR}', as a separate blanch of 
scieiico, ih in Us jiifaiicv. It i.s closely related 
Lo Hie science of Hociolugy, wliu'h is also a 
relatively new adciicr. The met hods of lo- 
soai'ch wliicli arc offered to Aodal lisycliolcgy 
aie dcacvipLwe and atatisUcal There ia a 
natural iciuloiiGy to tuin to primitive peoples 
for a large body of the inatciial tliat is to be 
used in fiocial psychology. Pinnitivo peoples 
arc 80 sharply contrasted witJi civiliiicd peoples 
that a .study of thcii aimplci life gngge.stg many 
importimt Icasona for the Htudent of modem 
life. One very siiggcstivo contubutioii to this 
cUscugsiQu has been matlc by Dewey. Ite calls 
attention to the fact that thcic is a temptation 
111 Llio study of primitive peoples to dcaciibc 
their charac lenities ni Tiegativii leima They 
do not have na fully developed a language ns 
civilized peoples have; they do not have 
science; and they do nob have many of the 
111 gill y dcvclopca arts. This nrgntivo de- 
scription 18, however^ iTuslending if it is aa- 
B limed that the piiniitivo race does not have 
many com pen gating positive chnifi'Ctcnatieg. 
The Lwmliug conticiouRucsa, for cxamplcj \5 
full of chai'actcrisLic dement a and modes of 
operation, Tho JiniiLcr Jma his atLontioii 
drawn to nnhnal lifo in nil of ita diffcioiit forms, 
and his social and roligioua ccrcinomal will be 
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colovEid hy U\a m lev eat m ainmnla Oar tYent- 
mciit tliercfoic of primitive people should be 
nob incicly for the pin pose of contiftstmg 
blicm ncgiitivtsly with later civilized peoples, 
but also for the purpose of discovering tliosc 
characicriatica whicli enter poai lively into 
tlicir primitive consciouanesa. (See PiuJimvE 
Peoples, Education arionq ) 

In the same genoial way it should be pointed 
out that child icn nre not merely negative in 
their social chaiaotei’istics The child Ims a 
1 datively meager vocabulary and little mastery 
of any of the social aits, and yet he Uvesinn 
sociaTi onyiioiimcnt which hna many positive 
clmraotciistica ; his social recogiiibions maybe 
limited, but they aie very intense The 

child IS more a member of the family than 
la the adult who comes in contact with others 
outside of the family group The cliild is 
more dommaUd by the euBtomfl of his ddeva 
than hia eldorfl arc dominated by each othei 
There cornea a period ni cvciy child's training 
when there is il ationg tendency to break away 
from the narrow rcatric Lions of the earlier 
social group in which ho glows up. The 

criod of adolesceiice (ff y ), which has often 
con recognized na a pciiod of great impor- 
tance in education, undoubtedly gets some of 
ita importance from the rBacljnstmont of social 
relations and the consequent ladical icadjiist- 
monb of tho children's attitude towaida society 
and ita controls 

The indWidnal teacher la very frequently 
disposed to legard the problem of the class- 
room as a problem of individual psychology. 
The fact is that many of I he pioblcma of in- 
struction arc distinctly problems of social 
psychology ^ The class group exhibits certain 
cliQiaGteriatica that never would he cxluhited 
by ita indivulunl members iaolatccl from the 
group There arc odvnntagca to be derived 
from class grouping. Thus children imibatG 
each other more easily than they iniltatio 
adults A group made up of children of a 
given age differs from a group made up of 
children of miacellaneoua ages Prohlema of 
class insbiucbion as distinguished from in- 
dividual insfcniction arc, thorerorc, problems 
in social psychology as well ns in educational 
psy cliolo gy Attention is already drawn under 
the term "mob psychology” [qv) to certain 
of the asso elation al characlciisties of the 
group of people who come togethei accidentally 
under high emotional tension. This type of 
emotional consciousness should be continsted 
with the type of deliberate social conaciousncsS 
which grows up ui the claaai'ooin when a 
teacher Beta n goal clearly defined to bo at- 
tained through social cooperation or competi- 
tion. Thus the atLidents are called upon to be 
regular in attendance in order that the iccord of 
n given class may be supcnoi to that of other 
clnaaea in the school This Is not piinianly an 
emotional situation. It la ndhci ence under social 
picssurc to a clearly defined ideal C. H. J 
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Social Control. (New York, lOOfl ) 

Small, A \Y* Meaning of S^irial Sctenco, (Chicago, 
1910 ) 

Taiide, G The Laws cf Iiiiitation, (Now York, 1003,) 
cfc PsychalogiG fiociafc. (Vnria, IBOB.) 
Tiioiindike, E, L il/cnf<3l an<f Social Mcasnrementa, 
(Now Yoik, 1001 ) 

Vincent, G, E The Social Mmd and Etfucahou. 
(Now York, 18D7 ) 

Waiu), L r The Psychic Faefors of Civdnalion 
(Holton, 1893.) 

Wundt, W VdlKerpsychcJogle (liCipzig, 1D0&-1010 ) 

SOCIAL PURITY MOVEMENT, ^ See 
Sex Hygibnd, Insthuction in. 

SOCIAL REALISM. — A term recently 
Goined to indicate a phase of educational 
realism (g.i/ ) of the early modern period to be 
distingiuBhcd from the rcaham of the school, 
which was interested either in the content 
of libcratuio (Verbal Rcaliain), or the phenom- 
ena of nature (Sense lienliam). Social 
realism represented the combination of the 
literal y clcmeiita of education, Gonfincd in tho 
Middle Ages to the clergy and in the early 
Renaisaancc period to a class of scholnra, witii 
the remnants of the old cliivalrio education 
(g p.), for all of the members of the upper sooiai 
class. The content and literature of Social 
Realism aro discussed under the onption Gen- 
try AND Nohles, Education of. 

RaferencB! — 

Moniioe, P Textbook in tho History of Education. 
(Now York, 10 lO ) 

SOCIAL SCIENCES. — The acieiicea which 
have for thoir subject matter social phenom- 
ensL, that is, tho phenomena occasioned by 
tho existence of sooiai gioups, such aa families, 
tnbeg, states, and imtiona. They arc special 
nnd general Among the special social sciences 
pc history, political economy, politics, ethica, 
jurisprudence, archicology, ethnology, ethnog- 
raphy, demography, and technology. The 
general aoeial scioace is sociology. It inqmiea 
into the nature of the fundamental laws and 
general piiiioiplca underlying social plienoin- 
ona, and, accepting aa data the principles 
induced by the other social sciences, it at- 
tempts to synthesize them into a eonsistcnb 
whole. It bears about the same relation to tho 
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a^iGGial aocinl Hcicncca gs biology bears to the 
apeoml acicnoes of oiganic natuic. 

With the cxcopLion of liiatory find politics 
the fiocial sciences are of comparatively recent 
origin. Political economy (see Economics), 
for instance, one of the oldest of them. iLlthough 
its beginning appears in scattered documenta 
and troatises pioduccd in many lands and at 
dilTGictit times, was not oream 7 od mto a ays- 
tematized body of knowledge suitable for 
acliool in^fci notion until the publioaLion of 
Admn Smith’s I7cnllh 0 / JVtihoris 11 1 
The very name of sociology was, unknown until 
the appearance of fclie Xaiu'th volume of Comic's 
Philosophic Positive in 183D 

The introduction of the social sciences in the 
Organized aurncula of the sohooLs of Euvopo 
and America has been very alow until wUhin 
the last few years. For n Long time history 
and political economy stood alinoafc nlono in 
representing the gioup of social sciences in the 
higher cduoation of the woi’hl. During the 
last twenty-live years, however severa! others 
have been added. The rapidity with whioh 
they have come into Bcholaatic favor mny bo 
inferred from the fact that courses in the most 
complex and difficult of them all, namely 
sociology, are now provided, in fact if not in 
name, m univoraitea of almost all the leading 
Countries About four hundicrl of the higher 
educational institutions of the United States 
arc now teaching sociology^ nlmost all of thorn 
having irklYoducod the subjeot wiLhin the Uat 
twenty -live years, 

Aa to ingtruction in the fiooial acicucca in 
SGcoiidury and piimary eduoalion, the tend- 
ency is townrd its general introduction 
France enacted n law in 1882 piovidmg that 
primary ins tr notion should embmee moral 
and civic instruction, and gome common no- 
tions of law and political BOonomy In the 
secondary schools of other European countries 
they [ire gradually being introduced in a less 
formal way In few of thorn, however, do any 
of the more rccont aocml sciencea form a 
aapamte and imp or taut pact of the organized 
curriculum In the United States they ore 
rapidly making fchcii way, n consider able poi- 
ctsnUge of the secondary schoola having for- 
mally introduced thorn In peilmps a still 
IftTgei percentage they are taiiglit infoiinally. 
There 18 strong reason to bolicvo that as tho 
collective oonaoiousnesa develops tiio subjeeb 
matter of the social aciencca will gradually bo 
pushed downward through tho enfciro educa- 
tional system I, W. H 

See Economics; Hibtohv; Political Sci- 
BNcn; SocioijoaY, 

Hater aacaa, — 

Howehtii, I W Tho ClaaaificaUoii of tlio adencca, 
Pap Sci Mo, Vol, LX:tIX. Aug. 1011, pp 105- 
170 ^ alao, Pce'iQut Cc^mlition ot Sociology m tho 
United Slates, yl/mafg jiuter Acod Pol awd Soo, 
Sci., Vol V., Sept IBD-l, np. 112-121. 

James, Edmund J Place of tho rallllonl and flocial 
Sd1«uccs In Modern IDduoa^tion, ote,, ArtihIs 


Ac<if/ Pal and Soc S^icticca, Vol. X, Nov lBn7 
pp 3C9-ahH. 

rNWica/ioH^ w-liii/Ticflii SacioloQical Society, Vol, V. 10 JO 
pp 114-133 

U, 9 GommiBHiDnOT of Eilvmation, li tporl IBBO-IDDO, 
Cli. XXVIII. PP H61-lfi03 
Waud, Lbsteii F. Ouihma 0/ SocichQv> 

SOCIAL settlements, EDUCA- 
TIONAL VORK OF — The bcginniiiga 
of eclucalioiial effort on the part of floiLlcmcnt 
houaos go back for Lhcir hiatoncnl soiirao to 
Frcdciick Driiisoii MniiricQ niid his asaociatcB 
who rslnbliahcd tho Workiiigincii'a College 
in 1854. Lntci Lhifi group of men became 
powerful at Oxford find CainbrulgD, and their 
toflcliinga found expros-sion among their fol- 
lowers, firat in iinivcraitv extciiflion and later 
in tile university scttlcnionts, particularly 
iindei the Icadeiship of the Ilev Samuel A. 
Barnett, the Couudci: of Toynbee Hall, An 
iiitcgial part of tho Bcttlcmenl Liadition from 
tho /irst hna been that which involves bringing 
bo working people wliat is best in art and ihiibIq 
na well ns iii literature and science IVhilc 
the prcs‘jure of woi’king-clnafi conditions and 
needs Ima lue^dtnbl 3 '■ rcstiictotl tins inoLlvo, it 
has continued to give diatiuction to the work 
of tho EiigUah aettlcinenls This tvarUtion 
WfxH paa, 5 cd on m full vitality bo tlio lilflL settle- 
ment houacg in the United Stntca. Stanton 
Coit, who founded ilie original Amen can 
settlement, tlio NcighLiorhoocl Guild in New 
Yoik, and the men who followed him, \yciq 
loyally attached to dilTeicnt college's aiul uni- 
voraitica. The young women who catabliahcd 
the first women's BctUemcutB wore prof on mlly 
influenced by the then rccont " gift of the 
higher education for women, and wore moved 
to icpay aomc part of their obligation in terma 
of ooinmiuiiby acivico In a unique way tho 
early aefcUemeut rcekkutq pledged tkcir be- 
lief in tlio higlier education as n means of 
socinl reform AVoiking-olasa 11 cighboi hoods 
evorywhero were to be made bcttoi,iicliDr, and 
more joyous by bringing to thcii service the 
best that hnd been thought and done in every 
depmtment of life. Culture, howovci, ac- 
cording Lo theso early icsidGiibs, could be com- 
mvmicntcd only Uwough vital oontnot of lUc 
with life Tlmroforc tho ninm 1 chance is not 
to bo placed in a teaching staff, but in bunging 
those who lack culture into close-range, all- 
around contact With aucli nS poa«3eas it. 

Settlement reaidonta recogniae that their 
club and clasa work can bo little inoi'o than 
experimental and suggestive. The recognition 
ia also CDxdiai and olear that it ia the public 
school nlono whicli brings our great double 
experimonb of democracy nnd cosmopolitanism 
within tho range of poaaibiliby. DocauBo tlm 
common acliool roprcaoiits the high-water 
maik of puhlio intcre'^t in forming a Irnttcr 
avorago typo of individual, niid because it ia 
the most coTiGcrned of nil publio inatitutioiiB in 
opening tho gates of oulturo and knowledge to 
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all the people, they gi-vo themaclvca mg m aaaoclaUoik and oTgawa-ation, A euggea- 

hoartcdly to foatcruig its woik and widening tivc instance of the imy iti which public school 
ita iiiflnciiac in every poaaible way methoda arc fib pieaeiit being enriched is found 

The applioation of aggiessivc good-will to in the teaching of domestic science Settlements 
the human isauca of public education nt once eaily discovered that the establishment of 
led lesidcnta to net ns edncntiDTial advocates cooking classes in a simply niid tastefully 
and adviaera in the neighborhood. Every furniahed apartment similar to that m which 
aettlcinent gioup is morally bound to be oner- the majority of the pupils live, wna the means 
go tic and eonatant in its watchfuliiosa against of placing the whole subject in a much more 
any failure of public school equipment and elTcctive light Public schools m several citiea 
Bcrvico in its own neighborhood to measure aic now securing such aparlmonta, organized 
up to the standard for the city aa a whole. In iii somo cnsea directly from achtlemcnta, and 
many ci ties, so ttlcm cut real dents have seconded this plan of instruction ia likely to be widely 
the eftorts of citizona Lo keep school manage- adopted. 

inent out of politics, and m their own localities Some very important educational expen- 
havo oauvnaaed the community, explained tho menta have taken the form of making the con- 
laaiica to tho people, and aroused them to the nection between the school and the home, 
seriousness of the a bake A number of resi- Om sj^stem of education preauppoBca a well- 
dents have served on local school boards, or arranged and resourceful family group capable 
aa local truant officera, or iu a few matancoa ot cuforemg and aupplemeuting the school and 
as public school teachers. the teacher. Where the home is hampered 

The aefcblemcnh endeavors to make sure that in its fun c lions, or fails altogether in some 
cvciy child of school age is attending school, of its duties, the settlement hns endeavored 
A nmnboi of houses have made school can- to organize work that would be practically 
vasaes from street to street in order lo secure efleotive in meeting the immediate need, and 
the proper enforcement of the compulsory edu- educationally valuable in assisting the members 
cation law. Every elToit is made to iiiduco of the family to understand the cause of the 
pm cuts bo keep their children in school until dilRciilty and to meet it in the future out of 
they Anish the grammar giadcs, to awaken their own acknowledged resources 
the interest of working boys and girls in tho A very far-reachmg oontiibution in tins 
evening schools, to send them to those classes dircotioii came with tlie introduction of 
which beat meet Lhcir needs, and to find ways the school nnrac In 1902 Lilliau D Wald, 
and means w’hercby children of exceptional of the Henry Street ScttlDinonb in New 
talent may go on to high school and college. York, presented to the achool boaid a 
All fictbleinenLa coutmu.ou.aly bimg to the at- body of facts gathered by a resident, who 
tontioii of the people the larger educational was both a tcaolici and a nurse, showing the 
purposes and values of the public school. In loss of time sufTeicd by children who were 
a number of instances, aotLlcmcnt women's excluded by tho medical inspector niid not 
cluba have been to used to a vital intcieat in properly cured foi by the home The servicea 
tho work of the neighborliood schools, and of a mcinbci of the ninsing staff were detailed 
linve contiibu ted tune and money to enhancing without charge to tho a clip ol aystom for a 
its resourcca Public school alumni asaocia- foiinal experiment, and at the end of a month 
tiona have been 01 ganized twelve nuiaca were appointed by the Board 

Many flcttlemeiita have found it noceasary, of Health From New York the plan rapidly 
at some time, to supplement the formal public spread to othci cities, m sounc of which the 
eduoatioiial machinery of Lhcir ncighboi hoods aettlcmciita again made the initial experiment, 
at Its upper and lower roaches. Most of the One of the most highly significant methods 
settlements of the country have maintained of strengthening the iclation between the 
one or more kindergartens, in advance of tbeir home and the school has come about tlirough 
adoption by the public sehools; and a number the iccent appointment of " home and achool 
of houses are still maintaining them because viaitoia/' which is the formal name for a 
the number supplied by the public authorities kind of work carried on mformally ever 
la not yet aurficiont to meet the need, In since the aethlement originated The visiting 
many cities aettlements have eatablighed the teacher la, as it were, a trained nurac in the 
first evening schools, or have carried on evening field of practical morals, and her duty consists 
elementary classes duiing the spring and in studying truant, backward,^ or unruly 
summer in cases where there were immigiant children in their homes and their neighbor- 
groupa who clcaircd luatvuction. hood affiliations, for the purpose of diacoyering 

In a iiuiribci' of ciLie3| classes ill sloyd, handi- the causes of their delinquency and eliciting 
craft, and domestic ficjencc were first held in every sort of remedial resource 
aettlements, and aftciwaids gradually taken The problem of the hungry and the underfed 
up by tho public educational aublioriiies. In school child ia, also, one that has faced the 
a very unique way scbblomcnt woikcra have settlement from the veiy start Iii most large 
discovorocl and brought out the civic nnd mol al eitica there ia an appreciable proportion of 
values in club work, with its important train- children who go to school without adequate 
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bven.lLr[\st qv lutioUcau SetClGmenfa have 
been among tlic leaders in cnirying on oxpcii- 
luGUtii in providing Imichca in imighboiing 
Gclioola. The majority of acUlcineiit rosi- 
denta. howcvei’i believe that money and energy 
Avonlcl bo much more fruitfiUly expended by 
biinging apocificfiUy invigomLing influences 
to bear on the enliie number of families 
thiouglioub tliQ city from which come the 
under vital! zed children 

One of the moat powerful motivea of settle- 
inoitfc losidcTita has been that of orgaiiiMuij 
mid anii'ouiuUng the leisure of children and 
young people miW the rest-vamts ami inoonlives 
of education Prom the very beginning the 
BBUlementa have endeavored, in Bcattcicd 
ways, to aOGUrc n brondoi and frcoi use of 
public aohaoL property for the benefit of all the 
people One of the first forms which this 
Woi'K took was the establishment of vacation 
schools, and in a number of cities Hettlemcnts 
Carried on the first auinmcr classes and later 
induced the cduontional authoiitica to naaumo 
the cxponac. In sovera! oitica also acttlementa 
have brought about the use of public school 
playgrounds for children after school hours 
aiKi during the eummor. 

The influcncB of settlement resi dents in 
ppomotiuE Ihfc afternoon and ovoning use of 
tlic flchooT plant for social nncl rcoieativc jiur- 
poseS has been po^YGrCul n-ud far-reaching. 
SettloiTiQiib club ami class work has been a 
CQuataut aLimulus and Ghallciige, and in addi- 
tion acttlemcat icsidcuts in the large oitios 
liavc been persistent in their endeavor to 
secuio scliool halls for public Icotiiios, ontev- 
tq inmen is, mcebings of school aUimni associa- 
tions, and parents' incDtinga, Tina entenng 
wed go has been used to Bccuro other privileges, 
such as b]io uao of the school gymnasium, bho 
opening of rooms for musical clubs, cooking 
clftsaps, and other purposes 

Ultimately tlioso who arc advocating tlio 
larger uso of public school bnUdniga hope that 
the school may bo made blic odiicatioiinl and 
recreation center for each loeivl cominvinity 
(See School ab a Social Cismteii ) Within 
late ycara this motive has grown with gicat 
rapidity and is finding widespread expreasion 
with little diicct contact from scfctlementa 
The same may bo aaid, with iiuicli gi eater 
emphasis, of the playground ns one of the 
earliest extensions of cdiicationnl service 
wliiclii the flottlcinoiit undertook. It must be 
said, however, that _ the sctLlcmcnt holds 
strongly to tlio hecesaity of adequate trained 
leadciahip ior all aiich ciTort, and for its sys- 
tematie integration with ncighboiliood life. 

The weed of trainmn foi Uio earning of 
livciiliood very early led scLtleinGiib icaidentg 
to eatabheU olaaaca in the handier aC la, and 
such jnatrwction, together rvith the aettlorncnb 
mitiatiYO in the campaign of vocatlaual edu- 
cation which followed, WHS largely i ng bru- 
in on Lnl in precipitating the present public 


interest iu induaLrinl Lraitiing, vocational 
placing, and vnriouH oLlicr Icndoncica toward 
irinkiiig the neccsaniy articulation between 
the home, the school, ami tlic workahop 
Residents of scUlcmeiils have aeivcd on pub- 
lic coinmissiojis, prepared cxlnbitg, and 
given muck time to oi-ganuing campiugna m 
this iiitGrcflt An important out growth of 
aettlcmeiib cxpoiiciicc in proirioliug industrial 
education was the discovery that the two 
years between fourteen and ftixteen me prac- 
tically >Yasted in the cuso of the child who 
goes bo work nt fourteen. Tlio labor of 
chihUen of this age m of value only in the 
prvrnsitiQ induHlrios, such as that of cash girl 
and mcaaeuRcr boy; and the occupations 
leave their vie tuna less ccniippcd for life than 
when they left schacil. ThcHe two yeera are 
recognized by psychological experts ns having 
very high value for purposes of education and 
perhaps particularly for tiaininp foi industry, 
The majority of sett lenient workers now hold 
that ill the near future, nfl public facilities for 
trade education develop, Iho compulsory 
period of school alLcnclancc will bo uiacd to 
siKteen years of age, — the two wasted 
years, ’I in nll_ cases whoic they end the chilcl’a 
ediioatioii, being icserved for industrial train- 
inp 

The important influence whioli the seltle- 
ments have exerted, by i cacti on upon the 
eduented classes nml upon liighcr educational 
inBtituUcma, academical and pvofcsaioaal, to- 
waid the fiillei social application of every 
sort of special capacity and training, is gener- 
ally recognized. It will doubtless stand as 
one of the important cdiicationnl services of 
the settlement bliab it directly and indircotly 
objectifies to the men and women who arc 
assuming leadership in the various fields of 
liiiman ciidorivor the place of the expoit under 
the more nncl more dominant coiidUiona of 
democracy H A. W and A. J, IC. 

Ile/ereiic06 i — 

Adiiams, Jahb a Ij^incLiaii of tlio Bndnl Spitlcmonb, 
Arm, Am Acad, of Po{ JScu Vol i3 . np. 1-66, 
(Mny 10, 1000.) 

Democracy and Sotnal Eth^ca, (N’ow York, 10D2.) 
MoNTaoMEav, IfOuiflE. f3QCiii| Work in tlio llnmliiio 
SqUqqI. The fifcmcHfarj/ 5fc|i|0ot 7'eac^cr, VoL 
viihpn, ti3H2i. Nov. loor. 

Roudinb, Janb E SolLleiiicnt aiij Public School 
Oullfrofi,, jVxig 0, 1010 

Woona, H. A ExpeiuliliiToa in Educatlonnl Philan- 
thropy. Eil, /^c!i , Vol XXV, pp 483-4 KD (May, 
1003 ) 

Tlie nnala of an Eflicfciit Edurnlion, CiiHuro or 
Vocflifon. The School Rcvleu>^ Vol, XV, np 333- 
330, (May. 1007.) 

Woods, R. A. nml Kbnkkijy, A ,T, The Scftkmcnt 
Wortzori, (New Yorki lOlGd This la n. cam pic to 
nrcuuntoF bctlloriieiit mUicallonnl Llicory nml work, 
nncl coiilaiiia an pxhnualivo bibllournpliyi 

J/niidljook if ficIflcMicnls INdW York, CUnritica rvil> 
lien (.10)1 Coriiniil Lee, 1011.) 

SOCIAL STUDY. — See Sodiad Scibncbb; 

SoCIOTiOflY. 
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SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION. — 
Socinliam ia primarily a theory of possible 
social organization, and in its strictly scientihe 
aspect a proposed cxplnnation of bo Dial devoi- 
□piTicnt Its futuio dependa upon the prev- 
alGncG of iba awn peculiar economic nnd social 
philosophy Hence aocmlisla tlic world over 
are naturally and deeply intcieated in educa- 
tion aa a means of pioinoling their own cause. 
Moat, if not all, aociiilist parties maintain a 
tlioioughly oigaiiized system of propaganda, 
embracing iiofc merely the dissemination of 
flocialiat litorature, but also the promulgation 
of aooialist ideas by a variety of lorina of 
Leaching, They maintain lecture bureaua, 
encourage the csUblishment of schools for 
teaching political and social science from the 
standpoint of socialism, and seek to promote 
111 univeiaities, colleges, and tho common 
schools, an intelligent interest in socialism. 

In America socialiata have organifsod an In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society with chupters 
in about fifty higher educational ins fcitu lions. 
They mniutain a Teacheis' Bmeaii to facilitate 
tho employment of socialist tcacliers; they 
organize socialist Sunday schools, and at every 
national convention of their party an ex- 
haustive report on education is piescnted by a 
special committee on education A similai 
intercsb and similar motlioda arc manifested 
by the socialist parties in othei countries 

Socialists maintain that the education of 
to-day is dominated by their ciienuGs, namely, 
the capitalisb class, and is used bo promote the 
stability and perpetuate the mtcioafes of that 
class, They believe that the foots of history 
arc coloied sometimes suppressed, for these 
purposes Hence, aa a matter of self-inhercat, 
and for the sake of what they believe to be the 
truth, they demand impoitaiib changes in 
educational theory and practice. 

There is another consideration quite aa 
elfBctivc, pel’ll apa, as the desire for party 
success in determining the attiliido of bocirI- 
iam toward education. Socialiam proceeds 
from the moral demand for equality of oppor- 
tunity. Every child, it maintaina, should 
have an equal opportunity with every otlicr 
child for the full licvelopment of ita physical, 
mental, and moral capacities. Under tho 
operation of the capitalistic system, children 
of the poor may have no opportunities at all, 
or only sucli as are proportionate to the eco- 
noTiuc condition of then purents; oi at beet 
such advantages as aie provided by free ele- 
mentary schools Socialism demands free, 
BGCulni education for all, not only in tho ele- 
mental y achoola, but also in the higher edu- 
cational institutiona It fay ora compulaory 
education in the common schools, and tho 
dcteiminnfcion by proper tests of those who 
arc fit for the lughei education. It urges 
the necessity of vocational education in 
useful putauita, but wavna again at the as- 
Bumption that the value of ita pioducb is of 
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superior importaiiGc to the development of tl 
child 

So oi all am, then, both from self-interest ar 
from the nntuie of its philosophy, is obhg< 
to recognize tJie great importance of cducabio 
and this recognition is manifested by tl 
socialist parties of all count ries. There 
no national socialist convention without odi 
catioiial discussion, no socialist plabfoiin wit' 
out its eduofttional demands The sociali 
party of the United States lina incorporabi 
in its most recent national platform a doinai 
for " further meagureg for goiicral oclucalio] 
paifciculaily for vocaLioiial education in iiscfi 

C uisuHa,'^ and that the Bureau of Educatic 
e made a Department. 1. W- H 

HeforencGS ! — 

LtnnKNECiiT, WiLiiBLM Whai ii ar 

TVf\o.l SeeKn io AccomrhsTi (Cliicngo, 1003 ) 
Mills, W. T The: Siruqgle for Existence, Cli. XXX 
Education niid Socialism (Chicago, 100 i.) 
Party Plairoma of ilio SoGinlisfcPnrllca of Europe ar 
Amcrlcai pnrticularly IJio JJewoWa of Eduentfoni 
Coinmillcca lo Nntional Socialist Conven tJona. 

SOCIETIES, EDUCATIONAL. — See Edi 

CATIONAIj AsaOCIATIONa, TBACHBnS' VoLUNTAH 
AsflOCrATlONS, 

SOCIETIES, STUDENT —See St:uxibi^ 
Life 

SOCIETY — See Social Cons cioua ness 
Sociology. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE or S P C K — A 
organisation established in England in lOD 
by Thoinaa Bray (if. a.), and intimately con 
nooted with the development of English c\i 
mciLtary education The aecoiid and thir 
resolutions discussed at the first meeting c 
the Society held on March 8, 1698-1609, wer 
proposals to establish catechetical acliools i 
each pariah in and near London, and io provid 
for such education in a bill for employing tli 
poor On March 10 it was decided to “ sill 
soribo a stock for tho msuraiicc of the charg 
of setting up schools for promoting Christia 
knowledge Money waa soon ootaiiied fo 
the establishment of these '' chanty schools 
(g.y ), as tlicy were called. The society ha 
always been connected with tho Church o 
England and masteis had to be membeis c 
thnl church Reading, wriUng, and Gate 
clnsm were the aubjects of mstiuction andth 
end in view was the elimination of vice jin( 
degradation tlicn pievailiiig among the lowc 
clasaca Manual work was added to tU 
cvimculum at the Groyc^at School, West 
minster, in 1701, and in 1712 spinning, sew 
ing knitting, gardening, plowing, harrowing 
navigation, and mathematics appear at dil 
ferent schools, while the Society took <?nrc ti 
apprentice some of the boya In 1703 it wa 
proposed to establish a training school fo 
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mcvstccB, but nothing wtis clone at thia lime» 
Piom 1704 to 1877 an ftiimnil chanty school 
service, attcndoil by the chniity scihool chikhen 
in London, at Clmst Church, Newgate (17 (H- 
1781), and at St, Paul's Gatheclral (1782-1S77). 
Was concUioted. Wilh the establishment of 
the National Society (fl.aOi ^3ic S P. C. K 
auircndcicd to il the care of the scliools, but 
QoiitiuuQd for a long time to give nsaistanco 
m I’chgioua educatioib anti wjtJi the National 
Sooieby opposed the establiBlnuent of any 
national iionacelavian BeUewe of cducatloiv. 
The S. P, C IC iuiniahcd Diblcs, New Teain- 
incuts, prayer books, etc , mul in 1S31 eslab- 
iished flcliool lending libraries This led in 
1831 to the c5tabli«hmcuL of a depository 
and the publioalioii of books In 1870 Lho 
S. P. G, K granted £10,000 for building and 
ciilftiging almroh schools) and made additional 
grants m 187d tnul 1S92, In 1871 the ixjciety 
gave £3000 to cstnblihh a syitoin of diocesan 
inapeotion of leligioiia educiUion. li’ioin 1849 
lo 1877 the society gciioroiisly asai steel mnny 
Ohuroli of England training ciollcges and 
offeicd prices to jjiipil teachers for religious 
knowicdgo. In 4877 tlic society founded its 
own training college, St ICatliaiiiio's College, 
Tottculiam. To aeciiio a BU\)ply of a uativo 
clergy the S. P C. K iiaa coiitiibutctl largely 
in ^1 the Biifciah coloinea to the funds of 
Chmch of Ijlnglftnd eollcgoa and nuivcvHitiea 
and ^ theological schgols Among othci nc- 
tivitiee now conducted under the .socicly may 
be mentioned Ihe following ’ the translation 
and publioatjon of tJ )0 Ibble and praycj'-booJc 
into foreign languages and ‘.clliiig them at 
cost 01 less, tho prodiudion and ciiciihifciou 
of rtdipiQiia books, tiacts, and other worlta, 
and dtstiibuting such among icftihng roonia, 
missions, ohinolies, bonnien, sailors, otc ; tiic 
conclu&t of a liuinc mission and of educalioii 
ill the aupporfc of Church of England day and 
Sunday schools; tlie conduct of foreign and 
coloiiia.1 rtiiasions. 

Referencfls — 

AhhiE^ C li , [incl McCluue, !P, Tito Jluudrcd 
Yci\Ta. l}\ 4 > Jhsiory of Ihe Hocicli/ for l^rmwoluia 
Chrishati Knowlcdyu (Lonclo/i, 1808 ) 

McClujiRj K, Chapter ut ^Tiijlisli Cfntrch Ihalory, 
bBino the MiniffM of tho Saaelu /ap Proriiafiao 
Chriatuin Knowledge for the Pcarj 10O8-17OA 
(Loiuloii, i88B ) 

a. P, C K. Annual Reports (London,) 

SOenSTY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
useful knowledge. — All organization 
formed in 1025 as n icaiilt of Bioiiglmni'a 
Of>scriJohons on lho Bdumtion oj the, Peopfe, 
for the purpose of pidihehuig instnicUvc hooka 
at a cheap price for the ediioatioii of the pconlo. 
With Lord Ih'ongliaiu one of tho Icadcis 

in this Society was Ivliitthew Davonporl llill 
(see nil del Hill, Tuojias Whioiit) The in- 
troductoiy voIuiuq, by BroiiRham liimaolf, 
appeared in 1827. In 1836 the Society ii> 
eluded in its senes The SchoolmosicT i Essays on 


PracUcal Edncaiioti^ coiUiiiniiig works tmd 
ox ti acts from leading oducationid wiiiora and 
magazines. 

Rc/eroAces , — 

PcH/n/ Vol XXII 

SoGvet y tor tUa D iCtvia Urn ol Uao tul KuawlertEQ , ildJrtsa 
of the CoinniiUec, Jum /, 184 S, roniaimnu a 
of Books, and Addrcai of the Comunltco, 
(London ) 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OE THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
— Fmiiuled by Royal Charlor in 4701. Itg 
Rciicral pm peso wafl tci act as an aiiMliary to 
the Ohiirch of Engiimri in tiie English eoioiiial 
po6sc'Ssiona More specifically its anna were 
(1) the icvivifyiiig of the cluirrilici nlrcndy 
foimclod by supplying Ibeiii witli nioic ade- 
quately brained iniidstria, (2) tho planting 
of cluuchcs in placCvS where they had UGvev 
been before 01 wliere they had fallen into decay 
(3) the Iraiiiing of cliildicii in the tenets and 
wuifa'inp of the church through the rtiTccb 
agency of schools. Tiic organ izati cm of the 
society waa patterned after tliat of the Society 
for Piomotiiig L'hiistiaii Knowledge which 
had 13C0II formed three years cailicr for similar 
work in Cheat Ihitain and the coloiuea Aftci 
1701 theS. P C K. oonfinerl it.s activity nearly 
allogcthcr to Great 13 li tain ami loft tho dis- 
tant field to tho S P. G. The mombevship 
of thn S. P. G uuiiibmod 3(J0 dmiiig the 
eight edit h century and was compo.sod of the 
piehiLc.s of the chiii’ch and many of the clergy 
iiJid j'cpi' esc ntii Live oomnuinicanla Fiiiirls were 
aoquiicd by incuna of aubsciiptinna from tlio 
members, loyal bone fact ions, eoUroLioua m 
the cluirchc'j lit ataLod Limes, and gifts and bc- 
qutisLfl. From 1701 to 1780 tho Hocicly ex- 
pended approxuiiiitelv £3/50,000 on tlic woik, 
fully two t hi ids of wliicli njpiescnta tho bone- 
fa oii on a in the oiig'inal thirteoii American 
colomoa, Missions wcio eatablislied in those 
colonies to the niimbor of 340 The cliurch, 
it wfts felt, was on a saliafactoiy footing lu Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and little work was cairiccl 
on tUei’c. Hut all of the other colonics woio 
bonciltcd to some extent. Chief intercifc, 
however, was shown in Neiv Nil gland, the 
middle colomca, and Sonlli Carolina Oi any 
single colony. New Yoik icceived Lho greatest 
attention both in the lUiinbci of missions and 
in the number of schools 

The KOCicLy'a support of schools in New YorJc 
province began m 1704 an ft coiiti lined iiatLl 
1782. From 1710 bo 1770 between five and 
ten elementary srhoola wcio continuoualy 
niftnitnined and iinno than fifty aohoohnnaiers 
were given RS.sisUncc. fincli schools wore 
ohiofly located in the city of Now York; on 
Staten Island; on Long lalmid at lIcinpaLciul, 
Jninaicn, ftud OysLei' in IVcstchcsfccr 

county aL North Castle, Rye, and West Glvcft- 
ter; {n tlic upper province at Albany and 
JoluisLown, and among tlic MohuwU Iiuhana. 
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Ins bi action in church catechism ^vns provided 
for the slaves in vauoua parts of the province, 
and a oatechetical school was carried on in 
New York City from 1704 until the Revolution. 

The pupils in the elementary schools num- 
bered from about twenty to as many na 
cighty-six. The usual enrollment was up- 
proximately forty. The society's support in- 
volved assuiancc from tho^ sohoolmastcrfl that 
a specified number of pupils should be taught 
gmtis This policy was a guarantee of free 
tuition to some extent m all the schools. 
Accordingly iionpnymg scholars wero in tho 
proportion of one fourth to one half the 
enrollment. Except for about two ycar^, the 
school in New York City was absolutely fiee 
during the entire oentniy 

School support began m New Jersey in 1712 
at Turlington, tho society maintaining a school 
fclicic until nearly 1740. Shrewsbury received 
siTnilar asaiatance fiom about 1743 to 1763 
Second River was assisted from about 1756 
to 1777, Ehanbethtown from 1748 to 1764, 
and a schoolmaster at Am well was voted a 
giatuity in 1773, Bounties wc^-e allowed to 
Bclioolmastore in Chester, Pa, between. 1712 
and 1748, and m Lancaster between 1771 
and 1778. Assistaiico was voted for the 
towns of Lewes and Oxford on a few oeca- 
B\oi\a, this being cither in money ov books 
A free grammar school wns maintained at 
Philadelphia during moafc of the century. It 
was under tha caie of the S P. G. agents and 
received some assistance from the Society, but 
the principal suppoit wns a royal bountj^ of 
£30 yearly This grant was made na a lesult 
of repi'caentations fiom the Eociety to the 
crown Tlirough fiequent urging it waa con- 
Uaued with a fair degicc of regularity. Fram 
1746 on, n catechist waa supported at Phila- 
delphia by the society for worlc among the 
slaves. 

As early na 1707 two free schools seem to 
have been attempted nt Boston in hlnssa- 
ohusetts but could not have continued any 
length of time Between 1720 and 1738 two 
of tho town schoolmasters, who were of the 
aliurch of England, were allowed an addi- 
tional salary of £15 per annum by the society 
In the years 1743-1745 inclusive a catechetical 
school was attempted at Boston. In 1766 and 
again in 1773 encouragement was given to 
a school ill Salem. A greater amount of aid 
was given to Connecticut and Rhode Island 
In the former colony the town of Fairfield waa 
given assistance for a number of years follow- 
ing 1727 and 1738 respectively. A school- 
m aster was supported at North Groton from 
1745 to about 1761, and this Wna also true of 
Stiatfoid from 1727 to 1752. In Rhode Island 
aohoola were partially nuuntained at Narragaii- 
aett, 1723-1725 and 1726'1738, and at Provi- 
dence from 1731 to 1778. At Newport, how- 
ever, tho grammar eohooi was almost aontinu- 
ously assisted during tho years 1721-1771 


Of tho Southern colonies South Carolina 
received moat of tho society's attention, A 
schoolmaster was supported in Charleston as 
early as 1705 and until 1709 Between 1711 
and 1731 the SPG. and the provJnciul govern- 
ment cooperated in carrying on this school, 
and a Gitcclictical school for iicgraes wn'i imm- 
tained between 1742 and 176 1, Othei assist- 
ance was ftllowcd to schoolg in South Carolina 
ftfl follows; St Andicw's par^h, 1744 j Sb. 
Dennis's parish, 1721-1730; St. Paul's parish, 
1726-1725; St Thomas’s parish, 1743-1763; 
St. James's parish, Goose creek, 1709 and 17U- 
1717; GufToefcown, 1771-1774, and Winyaw, 
1730 The iriogulaiiiy of the support in tliis 
colony waa duo to frequent endowment of hoe 
schools by citizens and to the policy of provin- 
cial encouragement. The society encouraged 
a school in Newbern, Noith Carolina, from 
1764 to 1771, and in Augusta and Savannah, 
GeoTEiR, nt vanoua iitnes during tho pciiotl 
1750-1775 

The society required sclioohnnsters to send 
semiannual leporta which weie to bo certified 
to by the Church of England minis Lci and 
some of tho principal inhabitants, On the 
whole the regulation was not lived up to and 
consequently repoita hardly aveiagcd one per 
year Tho most fiomiont and tho most com- 
plete were those scut by the New York achool- 
mastcre Chihli on were to bo taught " to 
read truly and distinctly," "to wiite a plain 
and legible hand m oidei to the fitting them 
for useful Eniploymcnta; with as much Aiith- 
metitfk as shftll be naeesaary to the same Pm- 
poao " Strict piety pervaded tho ciiriiculuin, 
Tho ond of education waa, above, all, to inako 
the childicii moral and rcligioua beings 
ScliQolruaatcrs were requited to teach them to 
lead " the Holy Sciipturc^ and other pious and 
useful Books "; to instruct them thoioughly 
m the church catechism; to use morning and 
evening prayers in the schools and to teach 
Ibc prayers and graces foi use nt home It wn& 
furthei required that schoohnnsteis oblige 
their Bcholaia to attend regularly upon the 
sorvicM of the church aiid take sjiecial enre 
of their maancis, both in and out of school 
The Bcfticity of books was such that Bchool- 
mnaters availed theinacivca of any they could 
piocmo. Various beginning texts were used 
for reading These weic hornbooks, ABC 
books, pniHETs, and apdhiig books. ’When 
moderate proficiency had been attained pupils 
began to rend such books aa the following; 
Church Catechism, Le^vis's ExpohiUon of Ihe 
Church <7fl^ccAi3m, Psalter, Common Prayer 
Book, Testament, Bible, and The Whale Duty 
of Theie wcib no other texts for reading 

than these The society sent generous sup- 
plies of books foi the iiae of the schools 
It Btema piobabla that a majority of the 
Bchoolbooks were from this source 

TZie schoojfl of Mm S. P. G. leprcsojit an 
adaptation of the charity achool work of the 
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S, P. C K, to the ediicalioiial needs of the 
ohiirch in the colonicK. In auch ciLios as 
Pi-o-vitlciinc, New Yock, Plukdclpliia, lud 
CliJirlcfiton ventnrea piobtvbly tvsj 

tlioroughgoinE ^“5 ^vere tlic sclioola in Engliind, 
Elsewhere the work waa only partially icpic- 
scnbativc In view of the lumaimt obatnclefl 
that were involvt-dj however, the movcmeiib 
represent a n most praiseworthy effort There 
can be no doubt Limb it foimcd the forcinoab 
pliilantliiopic work in education dining the 
colo]iial pciiod Except m Now Englniul, the 
S V, G, sehoaU furniBlmcl blic nearest ap- 

C roach to a public acliool system that was to 
e found among tlio English colonists in the 
eighteenth century, W 'VV. IC 

Roferencefl, — 

Abstrftoifl of tlw Proc^edinga of iho 9 P G nnnoxerl to 
tiiQ nuniml 'JtJrmon preached before the SnrinLy, 
Now York Iliabanccu aoefety Library and Now 
York Public Library _ 

Ali-bn, won nnci McCLTjriR, Epmund Tilo 

dred Yenrs.’ The Ilisioru o/ the Society for Pro- 
inotiliff 1QOS-1BO0, (London, 

ISDfi) 

Bolton, ILqdkkt. History of the Frotcsittul Eptseofnil 
Chufch^a ^he CounW oj TFcflichealcr, 1BD3-1B63 
(New York. 1B56 ) , ^ 

Dalcjio, F, kLD Ihslorical Account of fAc Trotea- 
Innl LjxiseaTml CAnreb m Boidh Carohna (Chidca- 
ton, lti2Q ) 

Di^, Ili.V, MoilUAN, //laforv o/ /Ac ParisA of Truidy 
C/i»tret iTt die City of Noma York, 4 voIm> (Now 
Y ork, IbDS) . 

IIpRiririiBYH, PwiD An flifffoncfli Account of iho 
fneorporaW ^ocicft/ for the PropatjufioJi of the 
Gospel Foreigt] Porta , (London, 1730 ) 

ICkmp, W W. The Support of Sohooh i?* Colonial 
Ne\ii York by the /or //le Propufftinoiv o/ 

{he Gospel Porcif^ji Pnr/a (NowYijrki ID 12) 

Pas COB, C F ^'u'o Jlvnifrcd Years of the S P, O , 
1701-luno (Lomltjn, PJOl ) 

PianiiY, WtiI , . ISil His/oricfll ColJcrfiOTja rclnt- 

vr\o {a the Colonial Chuich i/i Arpicncti, 4 vola 
(Hartford, 1870-187H.) 

SOCIETY for the SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. —Sen NmoNAU 
IIunDAnT Society, TuAciuans' Voluntauy 
Associations, 

SOCIOLOGY, — Scope of the Subject — 
Sociology IS the BGicuiifio aUidy of society. 
Men, and many of the lowei nniinaig, live 
111 groups The acicnlihc jirobJcin ia to dis- 
cover, by means of observation, indue lion, and 
T on 11 cation, qiiantiutivc oxjircsaions foi the 
regular ways in \vl\lcK group life operatea, i.e 
what, III quautitativc tciins, arc the conac- 
quciicoa of the fnct that "man is a political 
aalmal,” Study of thia problem iicccssitatca 
luciiiiiy into the origin,^ ooinposiLion, iiUoi- 
loUtiQuslups and activiUcs uf groupa, It 
includes Gonsidorntloii of tho environmental, 
biological, anti psycliological factoia which, 
his tone ally, have conditioned the character of 
such groupij ria tho process of evoliilion hag 
produced. It icqiurcs luvcbtiRiiium. albo of 
fall eh dilTcreiicca and i“c,'jcinblancrfl among 
groiqis Ufa arc of Bigiiificaiicc in explaining the 


contiol Avhich the group cvoiciscg over the in- 
dividimls composing it Poi quantitative cx- 
megaion the [ilalistical me I hod iiitut bo iiPcd 
The ulthmitG aim of guoh blvuly is to cveate a 
scicutific hnsia for the conscious contiol of 
huinau socioty. to tho end that evolution may 
be tiansfoiiTiCcl into progress both for the raco 
and for the iiKhvidunl, Uiifortutialcly the 
scope of tile gubjeeb hng not been always tluis 
coiiGcivcd by tcnchoig who label their courses 
Sociology The Inttcr Jialf of the ninotconth 
cciiburj'’, tho pioneer period in sniontiric sociol- 
ogy, witiicaaed n remarkable clcvelopmcivl of 
iiitcicsfc in the problcnifl of philanthropy and 
penology. Xiiqiiirii^s into the caiiacn of poverty 
and crime at inuila ted inquiry into Llio ojoadcr 
field of Hocial causation in gcnci'Al, and the 
term aocioloEy wag used loosely to cover any 
portion of thc^c fielda (Sgo Social Sciences ) 
Tho berm " applied sociology " foi aomo time 
waa equivalent _ to pliilmithropy and penology 
(g y ). Recognition of the fact, however^ tlmt 
a thcoiy of aaciology can be applied " m tho 
guidance of public policy in cveiy department 
of social life hna initiated a luovomcnt, in 
Amciica capocinlly, to aegiegato the special 
problcnia of philanthropy and penology under 
thu term Bocial ocoiiomy. This movement l\aa 
not woikctl Itself out fully, niid there arc still 
many courses given na sociology that should 
be called acjciul oooiioiny. Sociology, in the 
aciciitiPic sense, of iicccsaiLy il^cg the inatciinls 
of luatoiy, anti the dcinonstraUoii or the con- 
ciote illiiatinticm of sociological principles hna 
led natuinlly to ayatciuatie tioatiueut of the 
lustoiical evolution of socioL/. It has been 
customary, tlinrcfoic. to iuoliidc, na n. Icgiti- 
iiiate part of tho BciGutifiG study of Bocicty 
the history of aocia) inatitutions. licyond 
thcac liinita llicrc is a more in' less indefinite 
zone of subjects Hucli na social ethics, civics, 
social legislation, or even cor Lmn special qucfi- 
tioua 111 poUticiil ceonomy and plulosuphy that 
Piavc been included jundcr the term sociology. 
Tho popular tciulcncy, liowevci, to make tho 
tcim cover diBcussioii of any nocial quesLion 
wluitaoever is gradiinlly diaappeaiiiig. 

The. prcBcnt BtaUia of Bociolofiy as a Bcicuco 
baa been a direct result of the histoiy of the 
subject itself No one has yet done for sociol- 
ogy what Marshall did for cooimmica. None 
of the tcxlbouka lis cntiicly anbisfactory nor 
has motive agrccmcul yet been reached iva to the 
subjects which filioiilcl iccoive moat attention 
in a fundamental course. Ncitily all the pio- 
neers in sociology, with tho exception of the 
very earliest, still rclaiii lendeiflhip both in the 
science itself aiul ii\ univcisiiy ohaii'a, Though 
all auch Icadoifa ngioo on fumlamcntnl points, 
ciicli bus naturally pinpliaai/ctl m his tcncinng 
tlmt phase of the subject to which ho hns con- 
tributcd most jVt the present time, however, 
iioththo leaders and tho largo imilv of voungoi 
Icaclici'fl wlio Imvo bcon Iraincid by them nio 
beginning to place somewhat the same rclativo 
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emphnais on the various factors tlmt have 
been found uacful in explaining the problems 
of the floiencc Never thclcaa, even now the 
tcaaher ia compened Lo oiganizc his own 
coiuacs to a considcinble extent on the baaia 
of hia own reading and siicli apccial trniniiig 
AS he may bo foitiinntc enough lo have had. 
TJio pnrticiilai' form which that orpnization 
takes in any ^iven ins bailee is usually depend- 
ent to a considerable degree upon the uiiivcr- 
siLyat which the teacher lina studied and upon 
the sources with wliioh ho hna become familial. 
Tl\0 cciiiditioua whieh have made this aitun.- 
tion inevitable can bo niipicciated only by 
unci era fcaiuling the history of the subject itaclf 
and thus realizing both tlio richnoaa of the 
hold and the freedom in choice of matciial 
which ia open to the teacher 

History of the Subject, — The beginning of 
sociology, in the study of society itself, must 
have commenced fai cailier than historical 
records permit proof of the fact; for the pio- 
peiiaity of individuals to take thought aa to 
how a group of men may bo controlled can 
hardly bo contidcied n lecontly acquired trait 
Primitive man early developed systematic 
methoda for teaching youth the mcsuia whereby 
both natuie and man could apparently be con- 
trolled, and the teaching of that part of priini- 
tivo magic which portalliod to social contiol 
must have constituted one of the first couisca 
in sociology. Piobicma of warfare, Icaclcraliip, 
and group dominion iiuiat have also led both 
to practical knowledge of the iiatiiie of gioup 
activity anrl to the tjansiniaaion of that knowl- 
edge fiom generation to generation. 

Of necessity the statcbinmi has ever been a 
sociologist liikowise the philofaophci has al- 
ways buhied himscir with the relation of man 
Lo his fellow man. Wien Plato wrote the 
IlGpulfhc and Aristotle tlic Pobiic^ the philo- 
sophical study of the subject was well advaiieed 
A conaidernble pnifc of the education of a 
Grecian youth waa thus definitely in the field 
now called aociolo|?y Later, when the evolu- 
tion of woi Id-empirca led to the study of how 
great bodies of hcLcrogeneous groups might bo 
nmjnt allied in a single oiganizeil and Imi- 
moiiioualy working system, men began to con- 
struct theories of gioup notion, £ g. those of 
SQveieignty and of the con ti actual n a tine 
of the state, Maohiavellip Boduij Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau each added elements to 
the glowing body of social theory and helped 
to render the theoiy of group action more 
precise Finally, m the muetcentU Gcutury, 
when the bounds of knoAvlcdge had become 
woiid-wicle, when the tlcvelopmenb of the 
natural aci cnees had clomonstrated the utility 
of exact soicntiric method and when the rise 
of mod cm lui Lions, the growth of the nicliia- 
trial system, the ideals of democratic govcin- 
mr-iit, and the theory of evolution had begun 
to inAuence men, Comte and Spoiicfti' led the 
way ill tlic Gonatiuctioji of a compiehensive 


theory of society, utilizing acientifio method 
to elucidate modern pioblcms of social evolu- 
tion and of social piogicsa August Comte 
^.y.) first iiaocl the woid sociology in tlic Couts 
Gc Philotsophie posiiwef and it was he who 
first iiisi&ted upon the use of the positive 
method m the development of tlie subject. 
It was Herbert Spencer, however, who in 
Social Statics f in the various voliiiues of the 
SynUiBlic Philosophy, and m Tha Study of 
Sociology attempted by wide observation Lo 
demonstrate tliat univeisnl laws operate iii 
human society The work of many other men 
ought, liowevci, to be included in a fuller 
fltatcmciib of the impoilant contributDrs Lci 
the development of scicnlifio sociology in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century To the 
influence of Charles Danviu and hia kinsTnaii 
Fiaiicig Gallon, for example, niiiafc chiefiy be 
credited that intensification of lutGiGsb in 
the part which biological influences play in 
society which has icsiilLed in the so-called 
eugenic school. (See Eugejnecs ) In the 
conipai alive study of institutions the pioneor 
work of Sir 11. S Maine cannot be forgotten, 
nor ill the philological method of tracing social 
lelatKjnshipa, that of the Gnmm bi others. 
In aiithropo-geograpliy and ethnology, more- 
over, there were such men as Ratzel, Rob- 
eitson-Simth, McLennan, Moigan, and many 
o til CIS Without the work of these men and 
tlieir followGis sociology must have reated 
upon n far more speculative foundation than 
is now the ease 

ConcDining the chief writers who Jiave fol- 
lowed these Icadciij and wlio liave contributed 
inoTc pavUcvilarly to Boriological thaory in 
the nnrrowoi sense of the term, it must suffice 
merely to mention names and to indicate the 
portion of the field iii which each 1ms clone 
ins chief work Of such writers Hiirkhcim baa 
parUeularly cmphaEizcd divisioTi of labor as the 
essential factor in the explanation of sctcicLy; 
Tavde, imitation; Le Bon, bJie impression of 
tlic mass on tlic individual: Gmnplowicz, 
the struggle of races; Ratz enliof er, the motiv- 
ating power of interests; Le urcci, social 
contact and social contract, Simmol, the forma 
of society and the piucess of socialization; 
AVaid, the importance of human intelligence 
and inventiveness , Sumner, the mioon.scious 
pioceasca in the evolution of institutions, 
Gidclings, sympathy and hkcmindedness aa 
subjective causes of the origin and maintenance 
of gioupa, tlie tendency to type formation, and 
the KlGUtifiC[i.tiQa of type form with that of 
the group; Small, the Inteieats to which men 
react and the methods of the subject, Ross, 
floci.al control; and Cooley, social oignnizatioii. 

The coinpotciit teacher of sociology to-day 
wlillzDB the work of plU of these men and lUat 
of many others who have clncidalcd less s Ink- 
ing pliaaca of the subject If, perchance, he 
be eaimblc of coiilnbuting Lo the sGiciicu, lie 
iniiy lie aiding in the recently nmugurnted 
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effort to place the entile subject on n qnantita- 
tWe 

TJi 0 Teaching of Sociology — The organized 
toiiclnng of aociology as a university subject 
began long aCter the qucatioiia with which 
it doala had gained n firm hold upon tho public 
mind Little by little teachers of other polit- 
icnl or sooinl aoicncca which had tilrendy at- 
tained a recognized place in the cdiiciitioiinl 
system began to introduce sociological materinL 
into their coursoa and some times without 
Biifiioieiifc juBtihoation lo cai1i icBuVt aoeiol- 
ogy Popular com sea of lectures under the 
authority of I'ceoguizod institutiojia of Idirniiig 
and dcaUng svith almost every ooivccivable 
social question sprang up in iicnrly cvciy 
civilized land and were called Booiology. It 
was on this inclusive basis that in 1886 a 
report was made to the Ainci’icaii Social Science 
Aasociaiiou that practically nil of same hundi'cd 
or more imivorfiitiea and colleges m the United 
States gnve instruction in aoino branch of 
social science A similar report could doubt- 
less have been made for every country in 
Europe. 

TliB fiLsb leaching of soientifio sociology as a 
regular part of a college curriculum appears to 
have been ii\ the United States when Piofcssor 
Sumner m 1873 introduced Spencer’s Study 
of Sociology as a textbook at Yale In 1880 
the Trustees of Columbia College established 
tho School of Political Science in that institu- 
tion, and m it Professor Mnyo-Smith received 
the chair of adjunct professor of political 
economy and socin'l science. The first depait^ 
moiit of social flcicucG was cieatcd at Chicago 
University in 1801 In the snmo yem the 
ftiBt chair of aocmlogy clcfinltely bo called waa 
area ted in Columbia, and was held then, as 
now. by Professor Giddinga. 

Tlie entire decade in which these last inoa- 
tioiied events occurred, liowcver, showed a 
marked increnso of inlcrcafc, by educators, in 
sociology. By 1895 the University of Chicago 
announced numerous couisea in the aubject 
and at least twenty-five othei colleges and 
universiUca m the UjiitGtl States were teaching 
Bociolqgy proper, As many rnorc had made 
provision for instruction in charities nncl correc- 
tion. In Belgium tho Universit6 Nouvcllc do 
Bruxelles, eatftblialwtdm 1894, with the eminent 
sociologist Guillaume deGreef na its fiiat Rector, 
was itself launched largely because of a revolt 
against the conservatism of other universities 
with respect to tho social soicncca. Do Greef'a 
work is now largely siipplemcuted by that of 
Profcasoi Waxweilor and his staff of the Iii- 
fltitut Solvay in the same ftUy. liiatrucUon 
is both ill scientific aociology and social econ- 
omy In Switzerland na late as 1900 the only 
matiuction in the aubjeet coiiBicaied of a coUtho 
by Professor Wunriii, the ccquoniist, given at 
Geneva, and one by Dr. Ludwig Stein, ProfcsiSor 
of Pluloaopliy at Dam. Italy has producad a 
number of Bocblogiata of eminence, e.g. Lom- 
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broao, Fmi, Sighcle, Foireio, and Sngi, but 
even \i\ 1900 not mva of them was teaching in a 
univeraity In that year also tlicio did not 
exist a single chair of Hociology, so called 
in Germany Throughout the proceding bix 
academic yenra, Jiowcyor, qi during one or 
more of them, courses in sociology wore given 
by Siinmcl perhn), So mb art (Breslau), 
Bernheim (Grrifawnld), Slicrrcr (Heidelberg) 
Tonnies (Kiel), and Baith (Leipzig) SchitlllQ 
of Stuttgart Imtl uIho become known na the 
chief TepTusmAoVivD of the oiganic” scliool. 
France, the land of tho caily pliyaiocrata m 
economics and the homo of Comte, was alinoat 
the last to orprauLze lUBtiuclum in the socml 
aeiencea During the firwL tlirco quarters of 
the nineteenth conUiry no othei* social 
gciciicea were taught in France than the atricLly 
juridical and moral At tlio beginning of the 
Inst qiiaitcr, however, a place for political 
economy was made in the cxAiniimtion for the 
bachelor’s degree in law. ICvon in 1000, ac- 
cording to Pro feasor Gidc, sociology was not 
taught niiywhorc in Franco in tho form of a 
TDgulaT courisc, but three pruIesBors of phi- 
losophy and one of law were delivering free 
Icctiirrs on tlie subject, Diirkhpim at Bor- 
deaux, IlflugW cLt MoiiLpttlher, BerUand at 
Lyon, and Ilaurion nt Toulouse Letourneau, 
however, liad by this time achieved a icpnta- 
tion in Paris, The piivatcly supported Cof- 
ligc Lzbre des Sciences Sodalcs, had been 
found in 1802, but the couraea included in its 
somewhat glittering program oonaisLed of but 
ten lectures each, and were not well niton dcd. 
Nevoitlielcaa, tlui most celebrated of French 
sociologists, Gflbiicl Tar do, fiist delivered at 
that m.sUtution in 1897 the IcDturcs that 
BubaeqiieiUly npponred as liia Lois Sociahs , 
TIic stiliool W 9 S later organized aa the Fcoh 
dcs If aides Etudes Sociafe^ AL tho Cotlfige 
dc Francc^ also, certain courses in Aociology 
were given after 1895, causa 

In Alts Lila Guinplowicz and Untzenhorer 
have been the most noted names. The former 
taught at Giaa Riusia conlnbuted Lilicnfeld 
and Novicow, but did not establish cliairs for 
them. In Great Bn Lain thoie was no chair 
or lGchurcahi|) in the h abject in any university 
prior to 1901 in spite of the fact that the Socio- 
logical Society was already in existence. The 
first impoiLant Byatomatic series of lectures 
on sociology in the University of London was 
given in that year. Prior to that, however, 
Professor Geddea had been lecturing m (ilsa- 
gow, and nb the London School of Bconoinios 
tho sociological' movement had received cii- 
courngcmciit. 

Such woie the beginnings of systemaLio 
instruction in sociology. It is not praoticnblo 
here to follow m detail the later development 
of the movemont in all conn tries. The United 
States hns introduced the subject in iiisLiLu- 
LioKH of leavning more rapidly than has been 
the case clflowhouD Ncvertficlosa there has 
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been advance in all countnes. The present 
status of the subject in educational institutions 
in the United States ia well rellectecl by the re- 
port of Dccembor, 1010, upon the qucstiomiauo 
issued by the 'coininittcG on the Leaching of 
sociology of the American Sociological Society 
The questionnaire waaaent to 300 iiistitiilionB, 
□ f which over 366 were known lo give courses 
in sociology One hundred and forty-five 
replica were received One hundred and 
twenty-eight institutions reported one or 
more couracs m aociology In addition Lo 
univcrsitica and colleges, live theological and 
twelve normal achaols answered the question- 
naire In an cHort to gauge the clmracter 
of subject matter chiefly emphasized in the 128 
iiisbitiitiona the number of times varioua 
types of subject matter wore specifically inen- 
tiojiccl in the ropiies was tabulated and re- 
sulted in the following clasaification and 
marks hiatoricnl subject matter, S-l ; psy- 
chological, 80, practical, 66, economic, 22; 
descriptive and analytic, 21 , biological, IG, 
In addition^ definite refoience to "sociologicnl 
theory” occurred 40 times and to " socinl 
pathology ” 13 times Uiidci the first sub- 
ject wna includod specific mention of fiiithro- 
pology, ethnoiogy^ inalitutions, and social 
evolution; wndcr the second, aocial p'^ychology, 
association, and imitation j unclei the thud, 
congCHlioii, houa mg. philanthropy, ciiminology, 
find " fiocml pro b I ctus ”, under the fouith, 
industrial and labor conditions and socialism; 
under the fifth, physical iiifiuciicca and the 
study of ft specific social group ; under the sixth, 
eugcniea and statistical treatment of popula- 
tion. These flguies and classes do not imply 
exclusive or prcpoii delating attention to any 
one of tlie classes of subjects incntioncd, but 
merely indicatG roughly the type of aociologi- 
cqI subject matter which is primarily empha- 
sized in the cducntioiial institutions of the 
country at large Eighty-aix specific BUgges- 
tions foi aubicct matter to foim a fiiiidaincn- 
tal Gourae dia tribute d emphasis ns follows 
historical, 28; psychological, 25 : practical, 16, 
biological, 7; deaciiptive and annlytiCj 7; 
cconomiG, 3. The same report includes a 
fltnlement of texts and authorities cited in five 
or more replies to the qucationimirc, 

From the foregoing it is possible to under- 
stand clearly why sociology has not as yet 
made its way into the high aehooi The Buh- 
jcob IS already begiiimiig to find a place in 
tlic curricula of normal schools, however, and 
sooner or later it will innkc its way in a simple 
form either to supplement or eventually to 
precede elementary couraes in economics, 
civics, and histoiy, Logicallyj a diacuBsion of 
the fundamental bases of social organization 
should precede any of fcho questions tliat as- 
sume the existence of a particular sort of 
aocial organization, and tlierc ia, in reality, no 
reason ftfc all why the essential factors that 
cQCJperato to produce the activities of social 


groiipa cannot be explained in such a way that 
a child may appreciate the simpler modes of 
their operation unci thus bo helped to under- 
stand later the eomplcx relations of the social 

life of lUodCYlY ClVdlZfttlQU. 

Methods of Teaching Sociology, — The 
subject matter of sociology, as la cviclent from 
the preceding review, lends itself most oon- 
venicntly to the locturc method of presentation 
— at least when it ia taught as a univeTfliby 
subject This is prebmincntly true if the hia- 
torical evolution of society is to bo treated in 
an adequate fashion. No .student can be re- 
quired to do the leading neccfisary for inde- 
pendent judgment upon the disputed points 
which often baffic the expert, noi would ifc bo 
possible to discuss all phases of the subject in 
the brief tunc which the ordinary student can 
devote to aociology. The teacher may usu- 
ally couaidor his work in this field fairly satis- 
factory if ho aiiccccda in innkinp clear the fact 
that the causes of social evolution can be aub- 
jccLcd lo acicntilic analysia as truly, if not ns 
exactly, as any other phonoincnn whatsoever, 
if he ia able to cxpliuii how the combination of 
various factors — physical enviromneiit, race, 
dynninic pcraoimlity, economic, roligimus, and 
other cultiiial insLiUitioua — crcfiLcd the vari- 
ous Lypaa of aoeiety thut have exialed from 
tlie earliest forma of tribal orgnnizntiou to the 
modern woihl .^ncicty, if he indicates the 
sources of mfonnabioii nnd their tnistworfclii- 
nega, and if in the picscntation of these sub- 
jects he develops in the aLudciit a realization 
of the historical pcrapecLive from which it is 
necessary to view mankind's development 
^Yhollever rational criticism of public policy 
is rrquucd 

In the more closely analytical study of 
aociologicftl thcoiy more use enn be made of 
existing texts. Even with these, however, 
the tcachci iiuiat bo ready to illustrate, ex- 
plain, supplement, and onticizo on the oasis 
of rending inaccessible to the student or loo 
exlcniivc foi him to ma'itcr Discuaaion of 
special problems in theory that arise from as- 
signed readings in original sourcca la mdia- 
pciisftblc, however, if independent tlnnkiiig 
IS to bo gained. For this puipoae source books 
aic a valuable aid Many teachers have found 
it possible to stiiniilatc intcnso intorcst and 
thought by setting each student the task of 
mrtcpnmlently obsevving and mteTprcling for 
himself by the Lc Play moiiograpluo method 
the phenomena of sociological significance in 
a concrete social group or community with 
which he liimaeK ia or may become fmnilinr 
{e.g his home town, college, or olub), By 
collecting, till 0 ugh observation of aucli a 
group, data concerning aitiiafcion, health ful- 
ness, resources, economic opportunities, racial 
types, religious, educational, poll tical, and o tlier 
cultural traits, sex and age clasaca, nationality, 
ambitions nnd desiie for wealth, justice and 
liberty, degree of seir-rcliauce or depeiidcncD, 
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amount of cnopcration, constraint, cliacipliiie, 
tolGTaiicG, emotion llI and rational reactions, 
relations with otlicr groups and othci bucli 
mattoj s, the slutloiil gains n lively apincoiatinii 
of Hie fflcLoi's wliioli mako ni mar Llic cfTi- 
(licncy of the gioup of which he ia liimsoU n 
mem her By compnriaon of the results of 
such study in tlio seminar, characteristic and 
important tbficreneea miiy be made vwul nml 
vitality given to discussion of the regular aiiLc- 
cedeiita of social activities. 

Move geneial Btudves in doiivography. based 
on the census or other oiTicinl records, and 
pursued in such a way aa to throw_ light on 
cuuenfc problems such ns immigration, race 
quc.b lions, gioivth of cities, significant move- 
ments of population, mortality, birth, mar- 
riage and divorce rates, or sanitary condiLioiia, 
often serve to give a concietcncsa to theory that 
could not otherwise be gained Such work, 
moi’oovei , often forms an excellent preparation 
for the more chlRcuU task of analy'/ing the 
mental phnaea of collective activity, auch as 
mob action and the formation of raLioiinl 
public opinion, oi of clctcrttiiiiiug the condiliona 
LiiKlcr which social choice la free or controlled, 
conservative or radical, impulsive oi deliber- 
ate, gavei'ucd by tradition or baaed on acru- 
Liiiy of evidence. 

In addition to methodr^ of this soib some 
teachers have cveii inspired their Btiidonta 
with cnbhusiasiu foi malting sociology a quan- 
titative Kcicnce by fiisL grounding them well 
111 atatisticiil inothoda and then getting them 
simple though defiiuto and couevetc eoeiologU 
cal problems that involve the usc_ of that 
method For example, it la quite wit bin the 
poivcr of any col logo clasq acquainted with 
auch a simple text ns El dor ton's Primer of 
Siahshes to count the mimbci of lioiiis per 
week fipeiiL by each peraoii iii n group upon 
such recreational aclivitiea as are carried on, 
plot out the result, find the prevailing tend- 
ency, apply the usual statistical measures, 
Tncibaii, TTiode, quar tiles, etc , and gradnaUy 
acquiic facility m attacking more extensivo 
data (See Giupiiic Cunve.) Foi inatruc- 
lion of this eharaGter the regukv mecUng of 
semmaifi or piacticuina for lepoit by students 
upon their paiticiilar tasks becomes the most 
convenient podnRogical device to promote 
independent cnticuiin and disciisfi'ion The 
fiominar method ia also ufaoful for the discus- 
Sion of special reports upon readings in the 
works of the more piominont sociological 
wiitera In Older that the obsicrvational 
method may he successfully applied it is evi- 
dent that the canons of inductive method must 
ho Lhoioughly iiiiderslood by the atiideiit 
Ibis also apparent that in the review of extant 
theory thevG must be appiociatLou of the crl- 
leiia for judging the viiliic of evicleiiec. Above 
nil, encouiageniGnt must be given to every 
iiicliimtiaii on the part of tlie student to in- 
vr.stigntc particular problems for himaclf, 


Ho must be made to realize, moreover, that 
flociologiflls must be n,s willing ta unclGrtake 
protiacteil and Inhorions tasks in the as- 
sembling of data na nre the biologiats tlie 
psychologists, or the cliemisla ' 

The foregoing^ mothodg arc applicable 
chiefly to the univoraity atudenfc In college 
or 111 high Hcliool the methods employed aro 
naturaily more uaefui if they aroiiae the sUi- 
dent’s interest in problems that pertam to 
civic welfare, and if they aid him in under- 
B Landing the foicca that make d\ mnr tho 
efficiency of the particulm social groups in 
whicli he is him self to play a part. For such 
purpose a the method of Btudyiug current 
social pioblciiifl hccomoa extremely useful, 
provided the teacher \a skillful in Llic selection 
of the topics for discussion and can ulilizo 
sociological principles of iiiicrprctalion By 
using UiG ordiiiaiy facta present in every town 
or vdinge, it la possible much earlier than ia 
usually aupposLd to Imvo the pupil observe 
significant sociologicnl facts and become famil- 
iar with the scientific mode of interpreting 
them. 

In addition to those simple statomouts of 
method it la, pcrlinpa, unnecessary to rcmurlc 
that in the teaching of the science itself the 
most inspiiing instructor ia he who is himself 
able to employ successfully the usual deductive, 
inductive, coinpaiative, historical, ruid statis- 
tical methods in the diacovciy of new truth 
A. A. T, mid F II G. 

Seo Social Scienoks' nl.so ANTiinopotoav ; 
Civics; EcoNOJincb; IIistouy; Penoloov, Edu- 
cational Asi'ects of, PitrLANTimorv, Kduca- 
TioNAL Aai’Eci^'i of; Political Scucnck; Pe- 
FoaMVTotiY Edugatiok; Statistical Method. 
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SOCIOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL. — One of 
the bflsnl subjccta in the systematic stutly of 
the piofcssional theory mid practice of educa- 
tion, which emphasizes the social factor in 
education, that organized applicatipn of 
modern sociological thought which has special 
bearing on the problems of education 
The school is an instibubion which me- 
diates between tho child and his environment. 
It is nn iiiafcrumciit of adjustment between 
tlic nature (physiological and psychological) 
of the child mid tho surrounding world 
(pliysical and human). As an^ instrument 
it liaB assumed special traditional char- 
acteristics (atrengbha and limitations), which 
arc the product of its past experience. The 
special basal sbiiclics or sciences upon which 
educational philosophy and method rest are 
organized in terms of tho special facfcoia which 
condition the school and its work. Thus 
fichool hygieno posits the achoors functions 
in terms of the phyaiological nature of the 
child, educational psychology in terms of Ins 
psychological natuic^ educational sociology 
interprets the school m terms of external coii- 
ditionfi and needs; and the history of educa- 
tion studies the institutional characteristics 
of tho flcliool in nil ita lelatioiia, but from the 
standpoint of their genesis or descent. Thus 
educational sociology, when taken with educa- 
tional hygiene (and sanitation), educational 
psychology, and oduoational history, is one 
of the foui special appio aches utilized in that 
scientific study of education winch founds its 
philosophy or iiiolusivo theory upon detailed 
observation and analysis 

The chief methods employed m the socio- 
logical study of education (more partioularly 


BchoDl education) arc (1) the hia boric ul (ge- 
netic, evolutional), (2) the comparative, (3) the 
statistical, and (4) the critical (reflective, ana- 
lytic) Because of the insupciablc dMcultic*! 
which baffle any attempt at an adequate 
control of sociological factors for scion till a 
purposes, the experimental method hns only 
a alight place in nn educational sociology. 

The problems of an educational sociology 
have n wido range. They extend from the 
determination of the school's purposes to the 
evaluation of the concroko activities of the 
teaching mid learning process, from the dis- 
tribution of scliool buildings in terms of the 
congestion of population to tho delinubing of 
the Hchoora participation in inovcmeiita for 
social progress and re form ; from a study of the 
cITects of various distiibu Lions of school moneys 
to an investigation of the influence of educa- 
tion on remuneration and distinction. Edu- 
cational theory has always assumed a social 
basis, but it has not made it conscious, scien- 
tific, and detailed One of the chief nd vantages 
of modern educational philosophy over its 
predecessors is found m it*! more explicit 
statemGnb of socinl factors The purpose of 
au ccliicabioiial sociology is, in a specialized 
and scicnbiiio way, to investigate and reveal 
tho social facts and laws upon whioh educa- 
tional theory and practice must in large part 
rest. Thus with an adequate educational 
sociology fill plana /or vocational schools would 
rest upon social sui veys ol the aotunl vocnlional 
needs of the community; elemeiitar}" school 
couisea of study in spelling, utilizing 4000 
words, would includo the 4000 words socially 
most used and misspelled, the method of 
teaching a child to calculate "interest" in 
anfchmetic would bo made to conform to prev- 
alent banking practice, etc 11. 5, 
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SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 
METHOD. — The mastci of Plato and the 
most famous exponent of the analytic, skeptical 
drawing-out method of teaching, was Lorn in 
Athens about 469 n.c. (Plato^ Apology, 17 D), 
and was put to death by liia fellow citizona 
in 399 D c. on the chnigc of corrupting the 
youth of Athena by atrango doctrines. Noth- 
ing 3S known of his early life and training 
except that his father gave him the usual 
Athenian education in music, letters, and 
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gymnnflfcica (Cnfo, 50) Bub two of hia 
pupiU, Plato and Xenophon, have niadc his 
pcraonnJiby nnd the character of hia work in 
later life familiin and vivid to a degree that 
is true of hardly another figure in nil antiquity^ 
Hia groteaquG uglincaa, hia acreno good temper, 
hia marvelous powers of concenfcration and eii- 
durance, hia virtue, Ida coiirnge, hia eloquence, 
and hia aelf-contvol avo desenhed for mb m\A\ 
peculiar vividnesa Alcibindoa in Plato's 
Si/jnposiHJH Hia philoEophy and liis method 
of teaching miiafc ue Bought in Pinto'a /)m- 
loQUES throughout (floo foi exainplothc Apology. 
the Enthyphro, the Lysis, the Protagoras, nucl 
fchc first book of the Republic) and in. Xono- 
plion^fl Jilemorflhiha. 

The philosophy of Socratca was bnaed on 
(1) 0 firm conviction of the abaoluto reality 
and ncccaaity of viitue, (2) a belief tliat the 
one true way to virtue is kiiowlcdgo, and 
(3) the resultant conviction thnt knowledgo 
of things human, of ourselves, ia^ the first 
essential of wisdom and goodness alike. This 
belief IS set forth most clearly in Plato's iVo- 
tagoraa. No man, ho believed, would will- 
ingly ohoDBc evil, any iriove than ho would 
Willingly lose his way or become ill, or tako 
jpoisoHj OT injuie himself, if he could sco the 
remote consequences of his net as cleaily as 
tlie immediate end to be gained. The trouble 
is like that of the child who thinka Lite moon 
larger than the planets. It lies in an Innde^ 
quate perapcclive, a careless and ignorant 
li listing to appear an cea, an inability to aeo tho 
TcmotG thing ns clearly oa the tiling near by 
and therefore obvious The need, aa ho puts 
it, is for n soib of moral art of measumnent, 
knowledge of things as they really are, ability 
to SCO truth as it is without being blinded or 
led astray by the accident of nearness or re- 
moteness, aimplicity, or complexity. Clear, 
unconfused eight of truth is wisdom, and such 
WiBilom must as inevitably lead to vitIub na 
the clear sight of tho right path means inability 
to lose one's way 

As a result of fluch a belief, tho teaching of 
Socrates was a perpetual elTort to get hia 
pupils to BCG things na they aro Not by giving 
them new material, not by giving them hia 
ideas, but by stimulating them to sco for them- 
flolvea tho falsity or inadequacy of their own 
knowledge did he hope to see thorn crow wiser 
and theretore better. The chief obBtaclc to 
progress in his view was that we think we know 
what w0 do not know. Realization of our 
Ignorance, intellectual humility ^ was the iirsb 
step toward real knowledge (Apology, 21). 
He himself was but the gncit who stung hia 
pupil's mind into activity, the apiritual mid- 
wile who helped, not to creatOj bub to bring 
true knowledge and love of truth to tho birth, 
Often hi9 questions, big never-ending annlyncH, 
seem irritcLtiug and oven puerile, but they 
rested on a conviction that "to use work 
wrongly la not merely an error in itself: it 


alao createa an evil in the soul,” a habit of 
cnrclca‘j thinking and therpforo of mental and 
moral blindness 

Ills usual method wna to aciza upon a word 
used in casual converaation niul to ask for a 
clearer explanation of it. Tho pxplanation 
given was then aubjected to further question- 
ing, until aa definition aiiccrcdcd dofinitioii and 
na each was shown by antvlyeia to bo crude, 
incomplete, and nmccurnto, tlie jilacid solf- 
confidcnco of the iiUcrlocutor gave place to 
hewUdennent, iincerlnint}^, and often rrsent- 
mont. Tliifl attniument of perplexity nnd 
conaoioiianesa of ignorance wag the first object 
of the Soerntio questioning, lb waa now 
followed by further qurBliona in which Icnchcr 
niitl pupil, both ndniitting ignorance, aoiight 
to clear away the confuaion arising from 
inadequate couccpfciona and to aacerLain the 
tiiith. Ilia method wns uaually applied to 
what we should call psychology, ethics, 
leathctics, or polibic.g, but in tho Mono Plato 
shows how it might bo applied to. mathe- 
matica; and in a very true senso our "prob- 
lem" method in literature and history, our 
expcriraental method in tho vavioMs fields of 
science are modern applications of tho Soerntio 
method For the essence of it lies in the real- 
ization and attack of a problem, Instead of the 
unthinking acccptniice of current concep- 
tions nnd the superficial evidence of tho ficiiscs 

C F, L 

For moro detailed treatment of the aigmli- 
onnee of the work of SocralDB, flOo GnciKCH, 
EnucA.TioN iw Ancient; liTinca; Loaic, 
PlIlLOaOPltY; PniLOBQPllY of Eduoationi 

PliXTO. 
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SOLDAN, frank LOUIS (1842-1000).— 
School auperin ten dent; educated in the pub- 
lic aehools of Germany. Ho was connected 
with the Bchoola of St. Louis for forty-four 
ycuTfl — na principal of n. private aehool 
?lflG4:-ia08), instructor in the high school 
(1868-1870) , aasifl tant superintendent of aohools 
(1870-1871), principal of tho high and normal 
Bchool (1871-18D6), nnd city superintendent of 
flchools (1806-1909), His publicationg in- 
oludo Hicl’fliis' Educational Theoiies, Land^ 
marks in Edncalion, Culture and Fads; ho 
also translated Ticdcjnnnn'fl Record of an In- 
fant Life, Olio of the earliest contributions to 
the UtevatuYG of cluld study. ^ IIo waa prea- 
ident of tho National Education Association 
in 1SS6. W, S. M. 
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SOLDIER'S ORPHAN SCHOOL. — Seo 
OnriiANs, Education of; alao Militahy 
Education. 

SOMASCHI, THE, or CONGREGATION 
OF SOMASCHA. — See Teaching Ohdeub 
OF TUB Catholic GiiuncH, 

SOMATIC HYGIENE. — Soo Hyoienb, 
Personal. 

SOMATOLOGY. — See ANTHROroLOQV) 
Growth 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD — 
See Women, Education op; Oxford Uni- 
vehsity 

SOMNAMBULISM. — Walking or per- 
foimiiiB othoi acta while flloepmE (Sec 
Sleep, ) In a. mild form thia is evidenced na 
Bleep talking. It la a physiological stigma, 
indicating abnormal function; complex ac- 
tions being pcrroimccl without conacioua mem- 
ory of them It IS suppoaecl by some to he 
allied io the hypnotic condition (see Hyd- 
Noais) It ia found moat often at or about 
Llio ngc of puberty m neurotic children. 

S, L P 

SONG OR SINGING SCHOOLS. — Sec 
Middle Ageb, Education in. 

SONGS, CHILDREN'S —See Music in 
SchoojjS, aJso ICjnderoahtjjn ; Literature, 
CiiiLDnuN's; NunsERY Rhymes and Finger 
Playb. 

SOPHISTS, THE — A group of clever 
Greek teachers of the fifth and fourth centiirioa 
D.c. who laid claim to Avisdom and to thoii 
ability to impart it For the moat part they 
were traveling forcignora who in Athena and 
elBewhera communicated needed information 
and mot tho demand for n developing indi- 
viduality, rGGGiving pay for thoir services. 
They arc hardly to be deaenbed as a school 
find they wore not primarily intellectual phil- 
osophers ; rather were they veraatilo and 
capable teachers who by no means Eciierally 
deserved the opprobrious epithet " flophist " 
which their aritica, inoludinc So crate a, Plato, 
Ariabotlc, Xenophon, and AriatophancB fas- 
tened upon them (The reader mtcrcatcd in 
this phase of the matter should consult Grote'a 
flixty-aeventh chapter.) 

The four best known aophiata were Probag- 
oraa of Abdera, Gorgias of Leontini. Prodioiia 
of Ceos, and Plippiaa of Elia, Otliera were 
Polua ol Agiigentum, Thrasymaohua of Clial- 
cedon, Euthydemua and Dionyaodorug of 
Chioa, Antiplion of Athena, and Eucuufl of 
PnroB. These mcn taught all that was 
known at the time. They picked up informa- 
tion by travel and obaervntion, and they were 


also origin atora. Their spocinl subjects were 
rhetoric^ politics, and grammar, in order of 
emplijiaia, but they also touched on athletics 
and music, tactica, and atiabcgy. drawing 
and painting, mathomatica, etymology, syn- 
onyms and mnemonics, geography, history, 
and natural history, logic, otliica, and reli- 
gious criticism, 

Tho mcblioda they used were mainly con- 
veraationa and informal diacouracfl aome- 
bimes peripatetic, given in short and unsys- 
tematic ^‘couraos,” while stopping in a city, 
to ila curioua and ambitious young men seek- 
ing both release from custom and tradition 
and tho means of political promotion. Thoir 
philosophy, if wc may judge correctly from 
thoir critics, upon wlio-m aiono wo have to 
rely for our information in the absence of 
other aourcea, was nn assertion of individuai- 
lam and a denial of universal and objective 
stand arcla of conduct and thought Protag- 
oras taught "man is the measure of all 
things," and Goigiaa that ** notluiig cxiata; 
if it did, you could not know it’ if you could, 
you could not coinmumcatG it " 

The sophists both modified the old Greek 
education and contributed to the now. The 
foimcr homo training became milder, intel- 
lectual instruction supplanted the proccaa of 
forming inornl habits, a knowledge content wna 
added to gymnastic and music, tho gymnnatic 
training tended to substitute beauty for 
strength, and eaao for vigor, and tho musical 
training came to include the wind inatiLimenta 
in addition bo the strings, The soplnata also 
helped to grade studies into elementary, 
secondary, and higher; to popularize learn- 
ing; and to substitute the study of man for 
the study of nature. Their destructive criti- 
cisms aroused Socrates, as Hume awoke 
Kant, and so the movoment of Plato and 
Aristotle was made possible. 

The greatneaa of their infliienoG ia to be 
appreciated in the light of the sooial transition 
through which Greece was just then going, 
which may be skotohed as follows; in politics, 
from oligarchy to democracy; in art, from 
convention to originality, in history, from 
tradition to acicncQ; in oratory, from sim- 
plicity bo adornment of style; in LitcraUiro, 
from opic and lyrio to tragedy and comedy; 
m religion, from traditional faith to reuaon; 
in economic conditions, from moderate means 
to wealth, and in philosophy, from mythology 
to independent thinking. These forces all 
mean greater mdiyidimlity, freedom, initiative, 
and opportunity. They put a new demand on 
education. The sons of Greek gentlemen 
could not always be about their gymnaabia 
and music, — they demanded a higher educa- 
tion for sooial utility. Hence arose the 
Bophiatfl to meet this demand, MahalTy com- 
pares them to our profess lonal university 
" aoaahea " or to our newapapors. Naturally 
they wero mot with enthusiaani by tho young 
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perflonftlity nnd speech, because of the tlosiro 
of the you til to win person nl dig ti notion in the 
state, and because also of tlic natural intel- 
lectual cUTioaity of the Greeks 

The reauUa were first great lihcrtyof thought, 
speech, and action, and then great license, whinh 
not even the moral force of the Soern-tic movc- 
moTit Wna nhlc fully to olTsct in a practical Avay, 
though it suggested the larger life of con- 
ceptual thinking and acting, in which alone 
fiopliiatic teaching may be Bubbinated. 

II. 11. II. 

Sea Ghee OB, Education in Ancient; also 
Ethics; Sdouates. 
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SORBONNE, THE. — Poimdcd in 1252 
and opened in 1257 by llobeib of Sorbon, chap- 
lain of St. Louis of Praneo, na a college for 
poor students of theology The supreme pov- 
ernmont of the Soi'bonnc wag in the hands of 
the Arohdeacon, Cliancellor, Doctors of Theol- 
ogy, Dcanq of the two other aupenor fAciiltica, 
and the RcotoL and Pioctoi of the Univer- 
sity, who appointed a Piovlsoi or Direclov 
The internal management wna left to the 
fellowa (socii). In addition to the bursars 
(poor students, whence the Soi'boune was 
known as (/oHins magistronm 'paiipernma)^ 
paying students wcie also received. The 
course for the dactoiatc of theology Look ten 
years to coinpleto, and inchidecL a number of 
clispLitationa and theses The Soibounc aoon 
acquired a reputation thiouglioiit the civilized 
world, and many theological qiicsliong wcio 
fliibmittcd for itg dcoision. It played an im- 
portant part ill politics until tap end of the 
sixteenth century and was marked by its in- 
dependent attitude toward the Papal Sec. 
Among its impoitant contiibutions was the iii- 
tYoduction of the printing press into P ranee in 


MOO. The title of SorhaniiG came to be ap- 
plied to the whole of the thoological faculty of 
Pans Membership in the .Surhonne was re- 
garded na an academic distinction The instiLu- 
lion declined lapklly in the scvciitcontli and 
eighteenth centuries and was closed iii 1792 
In ISOa its buildings, erected by Richelieu, weic 
transferred to the IJnivcrsUy of Tans, and after 
1821 the faculties of arts, acicncc, and thoologv 
were housed in iL. In 18fl0 now biiUdinga 
Tcplaccel thoac of the Bovcnlccuth ccntiity 
with the oxccplinn of the lliehehou chapel anti 
these arc now the scat of the faculties oi arts 
aud science, of ll.\c Ecole dcs havitea Etudea 
(f. 1808) aiul the Ecolc dcs CUartes (f. 1807) 

See Ehanco, Education in, UNivEnsmEs. 

KelBrencefl ‘ — 

Fh^nkmn, a, La Sojbonnc (Faria, 1B75 ) 
llAfliiDALL, II. t/jiiijcrsi/iea of Europe in the Middle 

Ages. (Oxford, 1805 ) 

SORIN, EDWARD (iaM’1893).— Founder 
of Notre Dame University (i/i/); educated 
at tlio Uiuvciaifcy of Paris Ho became a 
member of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ciofls and engaged in miBSionary work among 
the Indiana lie organized an iiifatibiitc at 
Noire Dnmo, Ind m 18-12 that two years later 
\vft 3 chartered as Notre Dame University ( 17 . «.). 
He was aupeiior-gencrni of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ciofas W. S M. 

SORORITIES — >See Fuateunitikb. 

SOUL — This term is very little used in 
paychological diaouaalons. In tliGnLagioal dis- 
GussioiiH lb is iiflcd to indicate that part of tho 
personality which is regarded ns capable of 
indcpciulcnt existence apai L fioin tlio body, 
The term is sometimes uaed to dcaignato tlio 
metaphysical entity which lies back of indi- 
vidual mental life Since psychology deals 
with the empirical manifestalioiis of experi- 
ence it cannot attempt to describe the natUTO 
and cliaractcristicg of tills mctaphygical en- 
tity Modem psychology has Bomeiimcg been 
described to its disparagement as ''psychology 
wiLliout a soul." Such a chnractciizatioii of 
psychology ia jnatificd on the ground that no 
cIToi’t ia made in the empirical science to deal 
witli a inctaphyaical soul* This attitude of 
psychology ehould not be disLovtcd into a 
denial that there is a soul Empirical psy- 
chology merely refusea. like any other seienco, 
to disGuaa mcLaphyaical Goucepta. G. H J. 

SOUND SPELLING, — Sec Sfbllino, 

SOURCES — See llrsTOnY. 

SOUTH AFRICA, EDUCATION IN.— 
South Africa, a liritish colony with responsible 
govoiJimeiit; total population, 5,085,400’ 
Europeans, 1,278,025; nntivoa, 4,001,062; 
men of Greece because of their charm of 
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other colored riiccs, 019,392 (census, 1911). 
Governor-general with adminis tint ion in 
Pretoria (pop. 157,420) Parliament in 
Cnpctown (pop. 187,740). 

Historical, — The history of South Africa, 
aa far na European colonization is conoeriiGd, 
dates from 1485 when the Portuguese voyager 
Bartlialomew Diaz, ] ounded the Cape of Goo a 
Hope For a eentury and n half after this 
date tha Cape waa occnaionally used by 
PorLugucac, English, and Dutch seamen tis a 
ort of call until in 1062 under a charter issued 
y the States General of the United Provincca 
of Ilollandj the Dutch East Iiidm Company 
took p oases aion of Table Day and estahlishcd 
a fort there, oonllicta between the new and 
earlier acttlera wero frequent. In 1795 the 
Cape was ceded by the Dutch to the British 
under General Craig, but was transferred to 
Holland at the Peace of Amiens in ISOI, 
remaining for four yenra under the govern- 
ment of the Nebhcilanda. lu 170S, diii'ing 
war in Europe, General Baird l\ad been vic- 
torious over the Dutch, and the British 
Governmenb had unofficially looked upon the 
Cape na Bi'ibisli territory, a settlement was 
finally reached by a convention signed in 
London in 1814. British rule then com- 
menced under a governor, in 1825 an execu- 
tive council wns appointed to assist, ten years 
later a lcg]slatLv& council wns formed, nnd 
in 1663 government by a colonial parliament 
was established. In 1872 responsible govern- 
ment wna granted. 

Natal WQS discovered by Vasco da Gamn, 
on Chris fcmaa Day, 1407. In the eighteenth 
cBUtuiy intermittent tinding went on between 
Capo Colony and Natal, and fiom early in the 
ninotccnbli Doers fiom the Cape continued 
to cross tho inouiitaiiis iii yet inereafliiig JUim- 
bora and to act tie in Natal After numerous 
conflicts with the natives these Bocra pio- 
clnimed a, Natali an republie. British ships 
of war, howcvci, arrived nt the port (Durban) 
and drove the ropubiicans inland where they 
founded P let ci man tz burg In 1843 Natal 
wna officially declaicd a part of tho British 
Empire and in the following year wns formally 
annexed to the Cape of Good Hope. Twelve 
ycnia later it became a aeparato British colony 
and was given a limited form of rcpieBOntativc 
government to be auporaeded by rcsponBiblo 
government in 1893. 

Previous to 1830 the Transvaal was foi the 
moat part unknown to European settlers, but 
after this, disantisficd Capo Boers trekked 
northwards, the stream of imniigratioii con- 
tinuing to increase until the South Africaii 
republic was established and legally recognized 
in 1862 The public treaaiiiy nearing exhaua- 
tion m 1877, the Biitisli government assumed 
jurig diction over the repub lie, soon after 
which followed friction loading up to Majuba 
and the Transvaal War, and later to tho 
Jameson Raid and tho war of 1800 to 1002. 


After that it became a British colony nnd from 
1906 until 1910 enjoyed icspoii.'iible govcni- 
inciit From 1836 onward Dutch settlers 
fiom the Cape tiekkiiig northward began to 
settle in the country now known ns the Orange 
Flee State; in 1845 the Cape government 
appoiiitod a resident in the icpiiblic, nnd tliree 
yenra later it waa annexed as a colony of the 
British crown In 1854, llowc^'cr, it was 
given up to the Bocra and icmaiiiccl in their 
poaaeaaion until the end of the Door War. At 
the peace of Vciccnigiiig the Free State be- 
came a pait of the British Empire to be 
governed as n Grown colony and known aa the 
Orange River Colony, responsible government 
was granted in 1900, Such ia a very brief 
outline of the history of the four oolonics 
united by the Act of Union, which came into 
force on May 31, 1910 

The government of South Africa ia now 
provided foi by a povoinoi -general, a cabinet 
of reaponaiblo immatera, a legislative council, 
a legislative naaembly, and tlio provincial 
councilfl With union, the central authority 
immediately took over the administration of 
university education, the lower brauchca to 
icmain under the provincial authorities for 
five yeaia, at the end of which peiiod they 
may 01 may bo not administered from Pretoua, 
We shall, therefore, deal with the different 
systems of primary and secondary education 
in the piovincea aerinfiHi, and later with 
univeisity education lu the sub con tin cut 
Cape Colony — Fiom the earliest Dutch 
acttleuicnt of the Cape an elTorfc was made to 

E rovidc instiuctioii, a school foi slave children 
cing established nt Capetown in 1555 and 
latci one for both white and colored children; 
while under the subsequent Bntish rule, Echools 
rapidly multiplied. Prioi to 1905 tho whole 
cduoationnl system in the colony wna volun- 
tarji nud the education of the colored popula- 
tion wna m the hancia of the miasionaiy bodies 
Tho School Boaid act of that year cicatcd 
municipnl and divisional school boards charged 
with the catablisliment and control of Euro pen n 
schools, at the same time giving rating 
powers nnd providing for the gradual intro- 
duction of Compulsory attendance wJiicli is 
now ill foicG in two thircla of tho school-board 
areas An amending act of 1909 piovuled tJial 
the government should contribute toward 
all approved expenditure on the pound for 
pound principle, tho deficit being met the 
local municipal or divisional board ooiicernod, 
to the extent of n Is. 8d rate, tho government 
paying the remainder The school boards aio 
more powerful m the Capo than in the other 
provinces, having considerable control over 
finance and a voice in the appointment of 
teachera; they nre, moreover, expected to 
devise the best means of meeting local needs, 
The professional administration of all except 
univeisity education is in the hands of a 
director of education who is naaisted by a 
3C5 
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fltalT of thirty-two inspectors and a clcricivl 
force af eight. The puhlic primary Rchoola 
aro divided into tlireo claaaca on the baaia of 
the length and complofconesa of the scliool 
course and the auffiolcncy of the achool fltaff 
Third-claga achoola teach na a rule only tlio 
Hubjccla of the elementary school course nnd 
generally not beyond the fifth stnnclard. The 
Btandards a\Q piRcticallv those ir vogue in 
English elenientavy aclioola. The aecond' 
claffS school muHt tench e/Rciontly up to stand- 
ard Vir and must nlao piovide in ita cuiric- 
uliini such extra subjeota nS may bo moat 
suitable to the diatricb it serves. FiTsb-claafl 
aohoola again go boyoiul tlifSj but do not 
B^Usfy thcs fell rcQvnrciiftCiitft of a high or 
secondary acliool. In addition to^ Ihcso thcro 
are in the Cape diRtnob boarding schools, 
private farm aohools, poor schools, mission 
Bchools, schools foraboijginos, evening flohoola, 
nnd speoinl schools, all reccivinp state aid. 
On Aug 1, 1911, there wcie iii exiatenca 
21 special Bchoola. 91 firat-elasa, lOS Bccond- 
olaea, 1090 thiid-elasB schools, 2 diatricb 
boarding achools, 20 evening schools, 901 
private fni'm sclioola, 305 poor achools, ^ 72S 
mission schools, and 670 aeliooJa for aborigines, 
In addition to the ordinary school aiibjccLs, 
tho following special siibjeoba me taught: 
muBio, drawing, ncccllowork, woodwork, do- 
mestic science, physical culture, infant tcaclw 
ing, nature study, and olemcntary al^obm, 
On Aug 1, 1011, tho depfubmeut had m ita 
omploymci^t 4035 certificated teach era (hold- 
ing first- or scconcbclasa ccitifi cates), 2G82 
unccrbificatcd tcaohcra,finiI 2603 pupil teachers. 
The chief aource of supply of tcacliMs for hho 
third-class Hohools is the piipibtcaohor system, 
and the department is tiying gradually to 
raise the etandard of the pupil- teacJici exami- 
nation and to conecubrato pupils in coiitcis 
where a thoroughly sound training can bo 
piven. The colony hna four European train- 
ing ooUegea and eleven native traimng Bcboola. 
Tcnclicra for the scoond-clnss aolioola arcdraAVii 
chiefly from the European Lid L ning eoUeges, aiicl 
tliG higher posts in ilio service are mainly 
filled by European graduatpg or those of tlio 
University of the Cape of Good nopaj at the 
same time it alioulcl be noted that the Capo 
fluppliea numcroua tcaohers io tho other 
provinces 

In 1800 a beginning wag mad a with tho 
eeoonclary school system, wlieii a number of 
firat-claas aohoola were given more highly 
qualified ten-oliing staffs, unproved buildings^ 
and bcttci equipment. There are now forty- 
five of these schools doing work up to tbo 
matrioulatioii standard of the Cape Uni voraity. 
In lOOG a apecial Inspccbor \va3 appointed for 
their aupervision and controL 

Nalfll. — Tlie government of Natal first 
began to ccluoato l^uropcan children in 1840, 
when a school was opened at Pic ter marl tz Ini rg. 
In tliG [ollowing y car, Durban obtnmed a school 


also. Tlio firafc board of education wna 
appointed in 1873, and in 1877 a law waa 
pAsaecl bringing imblic education under a 
council of education, which was to appoint 
iiiflpcctora to work imder the director of 
ciliicafcion, the latter officer hitherto Jiaving 
been a medium throuRh which the governor 
in Council had controlled education lu Natal, 
Thn colony obtained roaponaiblo covGriurvcut h\ 
1894, on which date tho council of education 
tliaappcarcd, nnd henceforth the minister for 
education exercised aiithorily thiough tho 
director and his alnIT. 

The principle at the root of the Natal system 
of education is that tho state is wholly rcapon- 
aiblQ for the primary educatlan of ita clnl- 
dreii All European childi'cn arc compcIJcd 
to attend some school iinleas tlieir education 
IS otherwise provided for, ceitain excmplioiia 
in the case of poverty or difficulty of trans- 
port, being granted. About two thirda of 
the 'European chikiroii arc educated entirely 
by the state, and the lomaindcr by clcnomi- 
nation nl or private bodice Bubflidizod by tho 
f^overnment. Wliorover the circuinstancpa 
justify it, govcrnnioiit ecboola are aubsLitiitcd 
for subsidized schools 

T)ic adminiatiativc staff conaists of a aiipci- 
intcnclont, a secretary, five cloiks, throo 
iuapcctora, three assiBtnnt iuapectovs, and two 
subinapcolors of achools Ry act 6, 1010, it 
waa enacted that advisory School coimnittcQa 
inighb bo coiidLitulccI for all municipal and 
local townalnpfl and foi govcinmciit-iiidcd 
achools outside boroughs iind towns liijjs, tlio 
funotion of such commiLtcGg being to ofTer 
culvico to tho dopnriment of cilucalion on 
nny mat tors relating to cducAlicin. All tho 
European pruuary Bekoola of the proviiicQ aio 
either supported or aided by government j 
of them fifty are govoriimciit schoolfl niij 
ninety^ (many of Ihem farm schools) are 
state-aided schools For the Indian popula- 
tion thevD nro five govommenb nnd twenby- 
niiiQ nided schools, and for colored children 
two of tlio former and twenty of the latter, 
The province nlao lina two art schools and a 
trniiiing college foi tcnchci'a, ns well ns two 
schools tliat may be defined as a coinbiiiation 
of Gvoning-Goiitinuaticm and pi'Gpnrntoiy- 
tcchmcal schools The cdii cation of the iiativea 
IS undertaken by various miasionary oiganiza- 
tiona which are in rceolpt of goverument aid, 
subject to tho fiatisfacloiy reports of tho 
government inspector Pupils attencliiig 
govern inont schools aro charged fees ranging 
from l5. to 6s per month, but no one family 
paye more than 10s., and romifisiona of Icca 
arc mndo in coitain eases ToachDi’s for Natal 
Bchoola are citlier trained for their work iu the 
colony or drawn fiom ovoraens or fiom tho 
other provinces. The Natal brained teaohora 
niu student tenoheVs who hiivp attended 
classes at tho govoMiinciit training cnllcgc, 
some ol them taking higher work at the 
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University College, Tho department iaauea 
first-, second-, and third-claas certificates. 

Secondary education is pro^dded in tlic two 
government Bccondfiry Hohoolfi (Maritzburg 
and Durban), in numerous aided schools, 
and in certain private enterprise schools, all 
with boarding c3tabliBhinei\t& attadied Tho 
fees in the government schools are 16s. per 
month in the lowest division abd 20s. per 
month in the highest division, 

Tranavattl. — TJio organization of education 
in tlic Transvaal datc^ fiom l874 (Law Ko. 4) 
when ward (or farm sohools) and district 
(or town achoola) were subsidized by the 
government, and instiuction was given ni 
Dutch ^ or Eagliah at the option of the parcnU 
In 1882 Dutch was made the legal medium of 
insfcriiDtion, but the law was not veiy rigidly 
enforced. The war (1890 to 1002) suspended 
most educational activity j but in 1003 an edii- 
cation ordinance (holding for the Transvaal 
mid tho Orange Rivei Colony) provided for 
compulsory free piimary education, and the 
instruction might be in and through Dutch 
up to a maximum of five houis per week. la 
the same year tlicae two provinces were 
separated for the ndmiiiistration of education 
The Education net of 1007 extended the use 
of the Dutch medium, and resulted in the 
governmont taking over the majoriby of tho 
private schools 

The primary schools foi European children 
(717 in number) aie under the control of the 
counoii of education (consisting of five), tho 
education department, and the local school 
boards, " The board is the local agent of the 
department; it inquires into local needs and 
advises hoW bhcfio nmy best be mci. It is 
ultimately dcpeiidciit on tho contval depart- 
ment foi the execution of its wishes, the logical 
□onseciucnce of the fact that nil moneys are 
provided from the central cxchcquei," The 
education department comp uses n director, 
a scoictniy and clciical staiT, and fourteen 
inspectors, with one assistant inspector. The 
high schools^ are inspectecl by tho director, 
m concert with professors fioin the University 
collegea in the province. Tho primary Bohoola 
comprise 138 govcriiinent town schools, 646 
government countiy schools (Class I, 22; 
Class 2, 22, Class 3, 49, Class 4, 501), 33 
government-aided schools, and one industrial 
school with a primary department There 
arc 12 government schools foi coloicd chil- 
dren and 220 govcinment-nicled miBsioii 
schools engaged in native education 

The teachers foi the primary scKoola arc 
HUi^plied by tho pupil-teuchcr ayatem and their 
training is canied out in one or other of tho 
three training oollcgcai There arc three clasaca 

' The Dutoh Bpohen In South Africa ia of couran not 
Hlgl) Dutch but a very variable patois devoid of any 
Btandnrd foatiirca. An nttompt la now bcina made to 
cBtablifili Hitjli Dutoh, but tho majority of Hio Dutoh 
in South Africa hIUI favor the Taal, 


of professional certificate Teachers for native 
achoDla are trained in one or other of four atnte- 
aided native training institutions. On June 30, 
1910, there were in the Transvaal education 
service (oxoluding higher cduoation) 1083 
male and 085 female teachers, certificated and 
uncectificatcd taken together 

In tho Transvaal at present (1012) thero 
arc six state-aided secondary schools, three for 
boys, two for girls, and one a mixed school, 
Tho boys' and girls' schools have classes 
of stand aid IV and V primary attainment 
(which may be regarded as their preparatory 
departments) and above ■these forms I-V. 
The mixed school montioned takes pupils 
of lower attainments and retains some of 
them until they take the intermediate exam- 
ination of the Cape Umvciaity* This ar- 
rangement is, however, to end, and work in 
the achools will in future not go beyond the 
mafcricidabion standard^ after which tho work 
13 taken up by the university collegca. 

Orange Free State, — Organized state edu- 
cation in the Orange Free State began in 1874 
when a government inspector was appointed 
find n department of public education In- 
stituted pursuant to the Public Education act 
of that year, from which time steady progicsa 
took plaoG until in ten up ted by tho war, aftei 
which iDconatuiction had to take place. In 
lOOB, shortly after reaponaiblo governmenb was 
granted, tho school act (still in force) was 
passed This law piovided public primsry 
nnd secondary schools, nbolislicd the education 
tax^ divided the colony into twenty-nine school 
cli visions, eaclnvitli a school board of nine mem- 
beis, cstablislicd school committees of from five 
to seven m embers, and fixed tlioir poweis, na 
well aS pronounced upon the medmin of in- 
flbriiction (English or Dutch), The duties of 
tho local school committcea are to bring to the 
iiotico of the education department any 
matter concerning the welfriro of the school, 
to insiire the good order of the premia eg, to 
take n limited part in the appointment of 
teachers, to fix school times (provided that 
the length of the school clny is not aficcted). 
to exercise 3Ui'iadictioii over the admission titui 
expulsion of pupils, nnd such obhei duties aa 
the department may delegate to it. Tho 
boards arc of an advisory nature, especially 
with reference to the pioviaion of schools or 
school accommodation in thoir particular dis- 
tricts, niid have ccitain powers over finance. 
On May 30, 1910, there were 348 public and 
103 aided schools in the province, and tho 
tcachcra numbered 423 males and 307 femalca, 
Hero, na in the Tranavnal, the work of the 
schools has to be modified because of the dual 
language quegtion, Considerable disgatis- 
faction and friction having arisen in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of the language 
olausca of the act, schools arose, known 
locally as ceuncil schools,'' supported by 
voluntary contributions TJiey were ad mini s- 
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ter&d hy an ii^epcctor w^ioin the government 
had cliamisaed for unaympatlictio inter- 
pretation of ^the Education act/' but they 
have suiGG been taken over by the government 
and several of them arc now doing excellent 
work where otherwise there would be no 
achool. 

The clngaiflcatian and grading oE teachers 
is performed by a council of examiners, 
consisting of three professors of the local 
University College and two other Benllcnien 
This council likoWisQ conducts examinations 
for the teachers' certificates. At Grey Uni- 
versity College, tliero is a profeBsoi' of educa- 
tion, and teachers may there piiiauo a one- 
ycaT couTSB of pxofcBalonal trainii'g; othcTS 
are provided for at the normal school and 
the normal practicing school An industrial 
Bohool (i.e. a trade school, not a reformatory), 
together with a preparatory technical school, 
provider training \n tho li an tlj crafts, ^ Native 
education la loft to the various missionary 
Bocietiea which have organized mission sehoola, 
and are in receipt of govcrninont grants. 

Three government schools (two for boya, 
one for girls) provide for secondary education; 
there are m addition numeroiie private schools 
and one or two of tlio council schools referred 
to in the picocding paragraph are doing work 
of a accunciary type. 

General — In consirloring tlie developmont 
Qf education in South Africa one muat not 
forget that during Lho Boer War tho school 
ByBbems were coneidcrably disorganized; tins 
was especially tho cubq m the Tranavaal and 
the Orange Fi'ce State Spiciidid work was 
done, however, by immcroua schools in Hio 
refugee camps In tile Capo the diaturbonGo 
^Vaa Icaa oompUto, and in Natal waa limited 
to the more iiorbliern sections 

The Union of South Africa spent Inst year 
(1011) £1,616, SIS on education otlici than 
University education) apportioned among the 
provinces as follows, Cape Colony, £033,423, 
Katal, £103,339, the Transvaal, £040,207, 
and tho Orange Free Stute, £200,849. Pri- 
mary education la compulflory thioughout 
the Union except in a few districts m Onpo 
Colony and ia free except in Natal and a few 
special cases in the other provinces 

A rigid segregation of white and colored 
children has been effected every where oxcept 
in about 16 per cenb of the schools in Cape 
Colony, wliioh formerly educated white and 
colored chiklrcn together in many of its 
flchools The decision aa to who aio colored 
ehildTon res Is with the school boards. 

South Africa, it must not be forgotten, ia a 
bilingual country, a fact which a/Teatfl tho 
BQlioola ill a striking degree. In Capu Colony 
in about 90 per oenb of tlic schools tho medium 
of inaU'uction is EnBliahj in Natal, _ which ia 
colonized almost througliout by British, tho 
difficulty scarcely arises In tho Transvaal, 
tho first steps of infllruction aro in tho nativo 


tonguG of the child, then English la gradually 
introduced and proficionoy m it ia regarded 
ae a condition of piomotiou In tho Oran go 
Free State there has been the moat friction 
and trouble. Tho law now demands that Up 
to ataiulard 4 a child bo taught in the Ian- 
ungfi ho best undora hands, and after this tlmfc 
G bo taught both languages, cKCmpUou from 
either being obtainahlo at the request of tho 
parent. 

Dutch naturally enters Into the curriaiila of 
nil scliools, which arc otherwiso very like tho 
curi’icula of similar flchoola in the Uiutod 
ICingcloni One result of this ia that compara- 
tively few children select Frond i or German na 
a sehoiil flubjeot. 

The salnries^ of toaohera are on nn incrc- 
lUental scale; in tlio Tiaiisvaal, principals of 
higli schools, men £000-800, women, £400- 
600; nsaiatanta, men, £440’'6GO, £330-426 
£289-320, womeu, £330-435, £230-300, £200- 
240, according to grade. All other achools, 
principals, men, £500-600 (first class), £436- 
536 (second olasa), £320-430 (third class); 
Women, flOGOiid class. £370-430, thirtl class, 
£2G0-33Q. In the ofcliGr provlucca the salat Lgb 
arc slightly Icssj since living ia aomowhafc 
die riper 

‘University Education.^ — Higher education 
la under the immediate control of the Union 
ndmiiiiatration. It ia provided by the Uni- 
verflity of the Capo of Good flopo; the South 
Afiican College, Capetown, Viotonn. College, 
Btollonbosch; the Huguenot College for Women 
and Rhodes Univeraity College, Grahamtown ; 
Natal Univeraity College. Pietennaritzburg; 
Transvaal Univoraihy College, Pretoria; and 
Gray University College, Bloemfontein The 
Univeraity of tUoi Capo ia purely ivii Dxnimning 
body at present. It grants (fcgreca in arts, 
lawj science, and divinity, and diplomas in 
engineering. The standard aohool examina- 
tions of South Africa aro also oonducted by 
the uiiivcrBity It ia governed by a council 
which in turn ia advised by a spnatua (meeting 
for a week aaiiually), conaiabing of the pro- 
foasoM of the Vftrioufl collcgoa; certain pro- 
fcasora nio also members of the council. 
Tile uriivoraity oollGgca prepare atu dents for 
degrees of tho univeraity, Eacli college Ih 
governed by a council and n senate of tho 
proleaaora. Tho South African College, Vic- 
toria College, and Rhodes ColloGc have endow- 
menta and are govcriimeiit-aiffcd; the others 
are at present maintaiiiod by the govornniont. 

In addition to thcao there is in JohanneaburE 
the South African School ^oF Mines and 
Technology, which tenohea soiouco _ and oon- 
duots courses and grants diplomas in applied 
Bcicnco It la in a flourislung condition and 
auppUea trained moil for tho industries of the 
Rand. 

The eatimatca of oxpondituro for higher 
education in 1011^1012 are aa follows: 
adminiatratiori, £0186; Capo Univorsity, 
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£11,750, SoutK African College, £ 17,007, 
Victoria CoUcfic, £11,314, Ilugneiiot College, 
£2580; Natal University College, £G3S5, 
Grey College, £9540; Ilhoclea UniversUy 
College, £7169; Transvaal University Col- 
lege, £10,332, South Afiicau School of Mines, 
£15,608; buranriea and mJiintenance of 
teachers, £10,540, various, £960, total, 
£109,520 

Agricultural education ia administcicd by 
the Agricultuial Department; it la pionvotcd 
by agricultural colleges nnd experimental 
atationa throughout the Union, involving a 
total expenditure of £05,629. O. W 

Refatencafl — 

England, Board of Educnlion Special Hapori^ orv 
Ed\n.QtioT\((i xSw&jbcM, Vol V (lUOl), pp 1-210, 
(1) HiBioru and Present Slate of Education xn 
Cave Colany, (2) System of Edwahen \n Natal 
Vol VIII a002), pp 071-004 Sketch of Educa- 
/lonaZ IForl in thi late South African ItipuhltCt 
Vol Xlll (1005), pp 333-345 Reports on the 
TTaiiiijig a/ iVaiitro Races, 

ILeporta and pubhcntioiia of the Dopartmonta of Edu- 
cation ol each colony. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — See AtiqentinB Re- 
PTJBLic, Biuzin, Chile, etc. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF. — It is 
located m the South Atlantic division, and has 
a land area of 30.170 square inilca. In 1910 
South Carolina find a total population of 
Ij6t6,400, and a density of population of 
49.7 pci sous per square mile. 

Educational History — No action of any 
Idnd looking toward the establiahmcnt of 
schools was taken in the colony before 1710. 
The DLcta of 1710 and 1712, providing Cor tlio 
establishment of a free school in Charleston, 
represent the first legislation on the subject 
in the colony These acts, liowcvei. merely 
provided for the aclmiaaion of twelve free 
flcholars, in return foi the fiee use of lands and 
biuldinga, while all others wero to be charged 
£4 each. Provision for the extension of this 
plan of a Boliool beyond Chmleatou wna made 
m a proviso that any country pariah might 
grant £10 toward the maintenance of a s(3hool- 
maflter, approved by the vestry The yeatiiea 
might also giant £12 toward the building of a 
BcUooUiouse in the pariah. These laws pio- 
vided a general plan for education in tlio 
colony, but few schools wore ever organized 
undci it. The proprietary form of govcinment 
was not conducive to eduoationnl advftncemcnt, 
and, after the auiTcudcr of the charter to the 
crown in 1729, no further action was taken for 
nearly a century. Chanty foundations and 
religions schools supplied all of the education 
available iinlii bottic time nfter the beginning 
of the national period. 

South Carolina formed a state constitution 
in 1776, anotliei in 1778, and still another in 
1790, but in none of theae was there any 
mention of education, The constitution of 
1790 was amended seven times by 1850, but 
VOL, v — 2 n 


with no mention of education m any of the 
amendincuta. The conatitutiou of IS65 was 
similarly silent, and it wn.q not iinbil 18G8 
that any constitutional provision for education 
was made. 

In 1811, on the petition of several counties, 
the legislcitLiie passed an act intended to pro- 
vide a system of free schooh, open to all white 
children of school age The law was deemed 
provisional and cxpcnmcntal, but it icinaincd, 
except foT the city of Charleston, until swept 
away by the Civil War. School commis- 
fiioiicis were appointed for eaeh school by the 
legislature, to superviac the achool. The 
"3 R’a ” were to be taiiglit in each, with such 
other studies na the comimasionera should 
direct Three hundred dollars was appro- 
priated !oi each school, while the people were 
to furniah the aahoolhoiisca Though every 
white child of suitable age in the district had 
a right to attend the school established, pref- 
erence was to be given, in case of n shortage 
of funds, to destitute orphans anti to the 
children of the poor Tlua viituaUy limited 
tliG schools to clianty aclioola, 

In 1812 and 1814 the school coin mission ora 
wore directed to make slatialical rcLurna as to 
the working of the school system, and the 
Comptroller of State wna directed to prepare 
forma and to collect nnd tabulate the ictiirna. 
By 1818 not one tliii’d of the schools had iiindo 
reports, so thnt in 1819 the distiibution of 
state aid was conditioned upon the proper 
returns having been made, and in 1822 a hno 
was further imposed for failure In 1828 tbo 
state compti oiler was directed to keep regular 
acGOUuta with the districts, and to make an 
annual report on the subject to the legislature 
In 1630 the partition of the districts into divi- 
sions, under school trustees, the examination 
of teachers, and the appointment of a legis- 
lative committee to investigate and rcpoit, 
wcie provided for, The icport made a num- 
ber of recommendations, one of which was the 
appointment of a dtato s up ci in tendon b, and 
concluded ** that none but poor orphans and 
children of indigent and ncceasitoiia pni’cnta 
should be educated at the expense of tlio 
state," A number of the goveuiora of tiic 
state took a broader view, urged the creation 
of a real state free school sysLoin, and called 
attention to the cxnmplo sot by Charleston, 
but without avnil It waa not until after 
1870 that a real stato free school system was 
cicatcd, 

In 1854 the comm lasi oners for the schools of 
the city of Charles ton petitioned the Icgislo- 
tUTC for permission to establish a common 
Hohool Byatcin lor the fico cducaUon of all 
This was granted, and the now school system 
WQS inaugurated in 186G, The mam feature 
of the bill was perinission to levy a city tax, 
up to 15 per cent, to provide foi the necessary 
Bolioola In 1858 the city estabhahed a girls' 
high sohool, with a normal department 
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aitaoliedj and in 1860 tlio school wna provided in tho development of the state bdIiodI ayatem 
a weM-cquipp&d high school bviildiwg. wse a^compUahed until after the hcgimiioB of 
The Civil War checked tlifi development, but tho ^educational campaign in 1903. 
after ]ta close blio work was again taken up and This campaign has been continued and has 
caTned forivnid, ao that by IBftO tho city Inul fi bovne much icccnt fiuit. In 1904 a aohool 
wcll'OTgnmzed public school system. library law wAfl obtained. In 1905 night 

The new coiisLitution of 1868 made tlic fnat sclioola wcic included forthc enrollment grants- 
conafcilntiD’nnl proviBion for education the tho county 5 ner eeut school building aid law 
liiatory of the state, bub owing largely to was pn^cd, tho state tQaolicrti' leaclmg circle 
popular prejudice against bins Eccoiiatruction work was begun ; tho state board of cduca- 
aobool system, bho TcgiBlaLmc for aome yenxH tion was given power to approve institutions 
did httlo be carry fcheso constitutional provi- for teaohci'a' ci'cdcntials; tho achool library 
aioiia into effect. Thtt gtato, foi the first law was impiovcd; n compulsory vaccinafcioa 
time, waa oiganiiscd into conn Lies, and connty law was paaacd; and South OTirolina Day Wna 
school commissioners (aiipcrinteiulenta) and deal gnat eel for observance iii the schools, 
county boards of cxainincrs were orcaLcd. In 1007 the high school law, with state aid’ 
The first state aiipcnntcndenb of public waa obtained, afl Was a law to poimib districta 
inatriiotion was elected in 1509, mid adopait- to bond tlicmsclvca for aohocl lioiiso building, 
ment of education wtia orgiiiiized by Icgifllntivo In iOOO a law intoiuled to equalize educational 
act that yeni, In 1870 a now act defined tho bm-dena eomewhab and to Icngllieu the school 
duties of tho state snpGrintendent and of tho tcim wna pnaacd, and a stale appropriation 
county eomniissioncTS, provided for tho catab- wna made to carry ifc into effect. In 1010 the 
liahment of achool districts, for annual lopoi maMmuin local tax levv was incrcaaod from 
for a conrsc of study, and for a achool cenauB, foiii to eight milla, a building law carrying 

In 1B71 a state board of education was state aid was passed^ and tax and ponaion 

created, and proyjsloua were made for uni- legislation for tho city of Chari ea ton Wna 
form textbooks, a county board of oxaininera, eii acted In both 1011 and 1912 efforts wore 

examination of bcachcre, and bhe^ apportion- made to sccgio the adoption of a I'eviscil and 

ment of such funds oa wcio from time to time improved acliool code, picparcd by an Edii- 
appropriated by the Icgislatiiic. cational Commiaaion, ^ but; wilJiout succesa, 

The real beginning of tho state school ays- In 1012 an act regulating Llio employment of 
tern in South Carolina dates from about 1877, cluldrcn and a law piovidiiig for graded and 
after the close of the reconstruction period, consolidated schools in ruial diatricLa, with 
The fltnte BUpcriii ton dent t-hab year rcpoiLcd latato aid, were aeciucd 

the cmploymcnb of over 3000 tcacherfl and Present School Syatsm — At tho head of 
an cnroliinGiifc in excess of 100,000, ns against the present acliocil Bystem of South Carolina 
769 tcachci's and 30,418 pupils in 1670. In is a state board of education and a state 
1878 the constitution was amonded to provide eupcrlntcndcnb of cdiioalion. The state 
for the compulsory levy of a general two-mill board of cducnlion Ima power to adopt rules 
tax, in place of the previous legisintivo appro- and rcgiilabiona, not iiiconBjstciit wibh laW, for 
priations. The town of Wimisboio was also the government of tho sclioola, for tho exami- 
permittod to levy an additional two-mill nation of loachcra, for the exaiiiinabion of 
bax. This _mai’kc(I tho beginning not only of oandidafcca for the stato scholarsliips m col- 
iocnl taxation bub of special acts for acliools leges, for the pure base of scliool supplies, for tho 
aa well, Thia Hpecial legislation continued conduct of the reading circle, and for the 

until forbidden by the now constitution of distribution of the appropiiation to cqualivie 

1806 and Covered all aorta of apecial permis- cducntionfll advantages; they may prescribe 
flion. Ill thia year a new school code was ri course of study foi both day and Dvcning 

adopted, and this has formed the Jcgnl basis schools; uniat adopt a uniform aeries of text- 

for the Bystem ever since books for both olenicntai’y and secondary 

In 189 5 a new St ate constitution wna adopted, achools, mid must compile Hats of school 
the moa t marked educational features of which, lihiary hooka, from which purchnaca must he 
wore an increase m the general tax levy to made; may grant state teachora' certificntea: 
three mills in each county j pcrmisaion to levy may accicdit institutions for the granting of 
a State tax to supply county dcficiciicici, wiLli teachers* certificates; may review dcciaioua 
the not income from the sale and license of on school qiicatioha, appealed from county 
liquors to be devoted to this purpose; and boards; imiat approve all plana for achool 
tLic cmbodiuiGiU in the constitution of moat buildings for the buildiug of which state or 
of the prominent fcalurea of the school eyptem county aid la to be granted; mul may be given 
Fo fai evolved. The Clcinsou Agiicijltiirnl other dutica by law The board serves ox 
GqHckg for malca was opened in 1893, and the ojicio aa a a talc high school board, with power 
Winthrop Noriunl [iiul Industrial College for to control the grants of aiuto aid lo high achoola, 
females wfta opened lu ISO 5. In 1S90 aiimincr The atulc high school inspccLoi acta ns ita 
sohoola took the place of the LnsLitutca, but agent. Tho state sup ct intend cnl of educa- 
bhesQ were discontiuiicd m 1900. Little elac tioii is elected by the people, for two-year 
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terms. He acts, in part, as tho cxeculive 
office! of the state board, but largely on his 
□ivn initiative. It is hia duty to auperviao 
the schools of the state, to visit the counties, 
to deliver ncldreasea, and to awaken intciest 
ill educational matters. He makes an annual 
report through the goveinor to the legislature, 
and perfoims such other duties aa may bo 
dologated to him by law or by the state board 
of education IIo is assisted by a state 
high school inspector^ and n state rural school 
inspector 

For each county there is a county board of 
education and a county siincniitcndent of 
education. The county ooarcl consists of tho 
county superintendent, and two others, ap- 
pointed by the state board of oducfition, for 
two-year terms Ib is the duty of each county 
board to enforce tlie course of study and the 
use of the required textbooks, to serve as 
an adviaoiy body to the county supcrinteiKlent 
and as n court of appeal for district disputes, 
to giant all county teachois* coi tiJicatea, on 
examination, using questions sent out by the 
state boaid, to divide the county into school 
districts and cieatc new districts, to approve 
of proposed sales of school district property; 
to regulate the tunes of opening and closing of 
the flchoolB; to approve all grants of aid for 
BGhool libraries, schoolhousea, and consoli- 
dated schools; and to coiidviob clectiona for the 
voting of district taxes and the organising of 
high Bchools The county supcrinlendciit 
of education is elected by the people, for two- 
yecit torina in twenty-three counties, and for 
four-year terms in twenty counties. It is the 
duty of the county superintendent to visit and 
inspect the schools annually, to advise with 
teachers and trusLcca, to aia the trustees in 
the oollcction of the poll taxes, to make an 
annual report as to claims filed and allowed, 
to approve all school warrants issued by district 
Quthonbica, and to dcsignnto dcpositoiles for 
the sale of textbooks 

Each county is divided into n number of 
Echool districts, for each of which the county 
board of education appoints three trustees 
for two-year terms, with power reserved to 
remove the same for cause They must 
pTovido suitable schoolhouaca; may transfer 
child] cn to other school districts, and may 
suspend or expel them; may employ teachers 
ana dismiss them for cause; and may call 
school meohings of the distnot for consultation. 
They me charged with the care and manage- 
ment of Llie school property, and with tlie 
visitation and inspection of the schools. The 
action of the district boards of tiusfcpes in the 
matter of fixing teachers' salaries is subject 
to review by tlie county board of education. 

School Support. — The constitutional three- 
mill tax is a acquired county school tax, levied 
by tho county boards of education A poll 
tax of one dollar, nil dog taxes, and the pro- 
ceeds of all district aciiool taxes go to the 


Bohool diatricta wlioic paid. WJiile the mnxi- 
mum rate of district taxation which can be 
voted is eight mills, aome diabriats, organized 
under tho old special laws, may vote na high 
as twelve mills The not pioceoda of the 
county dispoiisarica go to the counties, while 
the net pioGGcds of the state dispensaries are 
used to pay the state appropnationa made for 
schoolB* Apart fiom certain specific grants, 
all stftte and county monoy is apportioned on 
the basis of a ten-day enrollment in the schools 
of the county or district 

Teachers and Training — For the training 
of future tcaohera the ataio maintains the 
Wiiithrop Normal and Industrial College at 
Rock Hill, for tho training of white femalo 
teachers, and the Colored Noimal, Industrial, 
and Agricultural and Mecliaiiical College 
at Orangeburg for colored stiidenta,^ The 
Memminger Normal School in the city of 
Charleston is a city normal seliool In an 
cflTort to prociiro a body of brained teachcra 
for the schools, the state board of education 
hag approved the course of ins true lion in 
twenty institutions for white students and 
nine for colored stuclenla in the state, tho 
graduates of which aro exempt from the 
tcaohere' exami nations. The examination ques- 
tions arc prepared under the direction of tho 
stale boaid of education, nnd arc uniform 
throughout the abate Sbato tcachcis’ certifi- 
cates are also granted by the stnLo boaid, 

Educational Conditions — The conditions 
surrounding education iii South Carolina 
make tho inaintciiance of a fiec piiblio school 
system a difficult task. There are approxi- 
mately six colored persons to every four whito 
persons in the state In only one state 
(Mississippi) ja there a larger percentage of 
colored people, and in bub ten of the forty- 
thice counties of the state do the whites exceed 
the blacks The state is essentially rural and 
agricultural, and lelatively poor. 

The school term is shoit, being still only 
about nn average of 100 days, A three- 
months' term is required by law. The ele- 
mentary school courao is divided into seven 
grades, and the high school course covers the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 
Uniform textbooks aie adopted for both 
elemental y and high schools, and sold to 
iipils through depositories at contract prices, 
iichgcnt pupils may have books loaned to them 
free. Separate schools for the two races are 
mandatDiy In the state there arc more than 
aoventy-five school districts which were created 
previous to 1895 by special legislative aota, 
and these enjoy many privileges and exemp- 
tions, among whieh are other taxing limits and 
freedom in the adoption of coursca of study 
and textbooks. 

Secondary Education. — The highsohool act 
of 1007 provided for aid to rural rather than 
city high flchoola, aa all towns of over 2600 
inhabitnnts were excluded from state aid. 
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Ting cut niit al) 0 uL a scoro of towng, most of 
whicl] mnmtain high schools. In 1910^1911, 
137 high schools, in forty-one of the 
tlircQ coiliitiGs, rccciyecl some state aid. All 
aided aohooCa must offer ms ti notion in inaiuml 
tiainingj domestic bcichcc, and agii culture, 
and must levy a local tvro-mill tax foj support 
Four puhlic high schools for the coloicd rnco 
arc reported fur the state, while nineteen 
private and dcnomLuaUoiml sclioola, coUegca, 
jincl normal scliQola, ofTciing secondary and 
somctiinca collegLato instruction, nro ^ open 
to tliem. Kmiy of these aio indua trial in 
type ^ . 

Higher and Spethl Education. — The Unv- 
vcrsity of South Caioliim nt Columbia, and 
the Clcmaon Agricultiiiftl College at Olemson, 
Stand nt the head of the public school system 
of the state, The Citadel, at Charleston, the 
military college of South Cnrolmiv, is also a 
3 tatc institution, ns ia Confcdeialc Homo 
Collcce„ also at Charleston. The College of 
ChaTreaton ia a city college. The Colored 
Normal, Indus fcual. Agricultural, and Mechan- 
ical College ab Orangeburg is a state inatitu- 
tion ofTei’ing collegmto instruction for the 
floloitid race. In addition to these a largo 
number of private nnd denominational coj- 
logea nasisb m the work of higher education, 
there being sixteen listed for whites (eight of 
these foi women only), and five ns ofTcring 
instruction of DoUegintc gintU foi tU& colored 
race. The South Carolina Institution for the 
Education of tlio Ucaf and Blind at Ccdai 
Springs ia the aiic institution maintained by 
the state for tho education of special cinsseg. 

ETC. 

Referencflfl — 

J.n. Itepts *S/alc Educ *S. Car , IflOO dnto 

ConslMuhons of 3. Car,, 1770, 1778, 1700, 1000. 1808, 
1805 

{Jeitcral School LajJ) of 3 Cnr^, 1011 cd and Hupplo- 
menu 

Mayo, A, D Tho Am. Common Sohoal Jn tho SouLli- 
ern Slates, 1700-1840, jji Jtep V S Corn Editc . 

’VdI I, pu m-m 

Organ liinlioii nnd Bovclopnicnt of tho Am Common 
Scihool in Ibc South, 18J0-18Q0: Ibid, L8UD-1DOO, 
VdI. 3, W 4G0-172. 

MEniWETJiBn, C Hiaiory of Higher Education m 
3. Cot , a Sketch of tho Free School Sjjatm 
U.a nv« hkUvc. Cxrc, fii/ Ho, a,Ui6& 

llA&rAQR, B J Local Qovefnuient and Free 

xn 3, Car, {Johns nSfut/icfi tn Hi&t, and 

Pof iSci.. 1. No 12, 1883 3 

SOUTH CAROLINA, UNIVERSITY OP, 
COLUMBIA, S.C —The South CaYoliim Col- 
lego waa chaitcrcd by the geiicrnl assembly 
in 1801, and opened its lirsfc scaaion Januftiy 10, 
1806. 

It conLiiuicd in auoccaafiil operation down 
to June, 1862 when its bnildinga were lakon 
poa=casion of by the confederate goveiainont, 
and used as ii hospital until the aloac of ihc 
war. 

Its charter was amended by blie legislature 
in 1865 and in 1866 it waa rcopciiod aa the 
Univcraity of South Carolina. It was again 


closed in 1877 in consequence of tbo unecttlcd 
political condition of the state 

In 1877 the charter wiis apain amendod and 
the univciflifcy waq divided into two branchca 
— the one, aituatocl nt Coluinhia, styled the 
South Carolina College, the other, Bitimted 
at Orangeburg, Olaflin College. 

In 1890 the bran eh ab Columbia wna re- 
opened ns tho South Carolina College of ngii- 
culture and luechaidca. In 1882 additional 
profesaors were appointed and tlic name waa 
changed by omitting the words " of ngricuh 
lure and inccliauica.‘\ It rctfiined Ua ngn cul- 
tural and inechaiiionl departments but 
dopRVtmcwia of [iiiciotit languages, of modern 
languages, of philosophy, and of Jiiatoiy piul 
political acicuco were added. In 1884 the 
law school was organized During the siic- 
ceeding years, still other profesaora and 
inatriiotora wdto appointed, until pt tho end 
of the year 1887-1883 the number was sixteen, 
III Dcccmboi, 1887 the chartoi was again 
amonilccl, and tlio South Carolina GolLcgc 
was changed to the University of South 
Carolina, which title it haa ic Lain eel through 
two aubacquciiL leorgaiiizatioiis. 

In 1894 tcacheia' cQursca were added and 
a profcsaoiahip of pedngogica was eghab- 
liahcd. Thcae cour^iea began Soptcmhci, 1801, 
and have since boon gicntly oiilarged. 

In 189 1, by an act of tlic gcncial assembly, 
womDii wcic admitted to any coinao, ymuIuy 
or special, foi whioh they should bo qualified. 

Since the rcoiganization of 1906 the courses 
of study in all departmciita have been largely 
innltiplicd qtkI cxpiindcd The lfl3v school 
has been greatly enlavgcd and the Bchuol of 
engineering baa been added. A ays lorn of 
univeraity extenaioii Icclurca has been in- 
Augiiiatcd And vital Goiincction catabllslicd 
between the teachers' aohool of the univci- 
fllty and the public school ayabem of the state 
The total student oiirollment for 1911^1912 
wiH 433. The faculty nurtiboLcd twenty-six 
piofcsaors and twelve aaaiatanls. Y. S. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, STATE OP. — Ad- 
mitted to tho Union na the foitioth atatc m 
1BS9, la located in the north central divi- 
sion, and hag a land area of 76,860 square 
miles. For administrativ'c purpoacg the stale 
ia divided into lifty-scven counties, and thcae 
in turn into townships, or achool districts, 
In 1010 South Dakota had a total population 
of 683,888, and a. clonaity of population of 
7.0 peraons per square mile. 

Educational History, — The educational his- 
tory of the tciritory of Dakota, up bo its divi- 
sion and ndmission ns two states in 1889, has 
been traced under Nunxit Dakota, of. 

Thft state of South Dakota continued moet of 
tho laws and ediicabirtiinl policy of the carl J or 
combined toiritoi'y. Tho new state conati- 
lubion, formed in 1889, made detailed provision 
foi a. sLnto achooi system and throw many 
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eafeg'uaicls about tho varioua laud grants nindo etatca foi use in South Dakota; directs the 
for education A general and uiiifoiin publia annual examination on the state tcachois^ 
school system, fiec fiom sectarian, control, leading circle work; serves as a incnibei of 
was inado mandatory The atnte on its the btate teachers' reading ciicle board of 
organization continued tho territorial school inanagors, and makes a biennial report to tlie 
law aa it had been evolved, but tho state governor, 

board of eduention, not having been made a While having no state board of education, 
conatitutionaL body, was aboliaUctl at the first the state has three state boaicla which possess 
flcasion of the state legislature Boiuo of the functions exercised clsowhero by 

During the first ten years of statehood tho aucli bodies The state board of school and 
new fitate suffered much fiom hard times and public lands conaista of the governor mul the 
lack of settlers. Dunng this time subatantial state auditor, et officio^ and the commissioner 
progress in extending the school ayatem wna of school and public lends, elected by the 
made but little new legislation was pioposcd people foi two-year terms. The elected com- 
01 ' adopted In 1806 tho Springfield Noiinal missioner acta as the executive ofilcer of the 
School waa cstabliahed In 1001 a school board, while the board as a body approves 
library law enacted, which picvidcd for all loniig, Icnaes, aalca, and investmenta A 
510 a year of aid for each district In lOH scconcl state body is a state bonid of regenta 
the amount was nici eased to $60 a year, for the higher and special matiUitiona of tlio 
In 1902 the school for the feeble-minded, in state. This board consists of the governor, 
the asylum at Redfern, and tho Northern, and five others appointed by him for six-year 
Normal and Industrial School, at Abeidcen, terms, each of the appointed memhera being 
were opened. In 1903 county conventions paid SIOOO a yeni and traveling expenses, 
of soliool ofRccia wcic authouzccl. A uniform This hoard has control of all the highei and 
ccrtifioation law and a township high school Bpecml insLitutions maintained by tlic state, 
law were also passed in 1903. In 1907 a state holds piopcrty and mak.es contiaoLs, employs 
board of innnagcia foi the state tenchers* the faoiiltioa and fixes thoii conipciisations; 
reading ciiclo was provided for, with abate has power fco authorize courses, dopartmenta, 
direction; a state boaid of examiners np- and textbooks; may make all nccoasary rules 
pointed; and the certification of teachers trims- and regulations, fix the requlrcmeiiLs for en- 
loi red, in paib, to the state school aiithoritieg trance and graduation, and giant degrees; 
111 1900 districts not providing a high achool and haa control of the funds of tho dilTcrcnb 
were ordered to pay Jiigh school tuition for state institiitioiia, tlic state tioa.'iiii’Gr acting 
eighth grado graduates; and patrons of as trcaaiirei for the hoaid, Tins body ia 

schools were permitted, by petition, to compel particuUiily eliarged with the prcveiitiou of 
the appoiiiLineiit of desired teachers, In unnoccasaiy duplication of instruction or 

1911 high achool dopnrlmciiis of agriculture, departments in the diffeieiit state institutions, 
manual tiaining, and domestic economy were acting thu.'j as a board of control for the 
provided for, payments of tiansportatioii liighci inalitiitions of the state. The boaid 
grants to parents xvore nuthorized; the issue also has control of farmers' matitutea, the 

of all ccitificatos was tiansfcrrcd from the geological and natural liiatory survey of the 

counties to the state, and paity dcbignationa state, _ and the gathering of mctcoiological 
in the iioimnatioii and election of school ofli' statistics. The boaid makes n biennial repoifc 
ccia were abolished, to the legislature The state board of 

Present School System — At the head of managers of the teachers' leading ciiclc 
the piesent school system in South Dakota consists of tlic supermtcncleiit of public in- 
is a state supci'intendeiit of public iiistiuctioiij stiuction, the president of the .stale tcachcifl' 
elected by the people for two-yoai tonna, association, and one county superintendent, 
He ia clmYged with the geneval aupcrviaion of elected- by the county anpewntendenta' asao- 
the aclioola and school superiiitendenta of the ciation This board selects the books to be 
state He holds an annual convention of stiidiccl and oiitlmca the reading circle woik for 
the county supcnntendents of the state for tho tho year 

consideration of educational quoa Lions, ren- Por each county there is a county superin- 
dcre written decisions on tho school law; tendent of schools, elected for two-year terms 
inapccta all liigli schools, and accrediti them and ineligible for moic than two tei ms msucccs- 
to tho state lughei institutions, issues rules sion He must hold n fiist-grade or higlicr 
and regiilationa for the conduct of county state certificate, and unlc'^a eligible his name 
liovmal tcacUcia’ mstitutca; approves a U'?t cannot go ou the ballot. The maximum salary 
of institute conductors, and holds a meeting is 51600 a yeai. Hia duties lucludc the visita- 
With them each year to plan the institute tion aiul geiioral b up ei vision of the schools 
work, approves all plana for the consti notion of the county, and in towns of Ica.s than 1000 
of schoolhouscs, prepares all qiicstions for the popiilftUon hia Eiipcr vision is direct. He must 
examination of teachcirf, grades all papers, hold local tcnchcLs' inatiLuLcs in cacli institute 
and issues all teachera' certificates oufc.side of cljBtiict at least twice each yeni) may also 
cities; may vnhdate certificates from othci hold a two days* county teachcis' institute each 
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yc&i ; find luMat bold n-ii [innual county uormal 
tcachcra^ institute of ofc least five dnys^ dura.- 
tion eaoh aumincr, employing a conductor 
approved by tlie abate superintendent He 
also holds q diabricb achool officera’ convention 
each year, mny order saiufcavy changes in any 
district up to n coat of S50; makea an annual 
exnmiimtiQTi of the disbiucfc ofliceia' accounts, 
and approves all district reports; acta fts a 
medium of communication between the state 
euperintendent nnd the tcaclieia and people 
of the districts; may close aohoola, in ease oi 
the spread of disease, apportions the school 
money to tho districts, acts as agent for the 
Btiitc auperiatonclcnt in conducting the exami- 
nations for teachers* certificates; appoints 
district acliool t-TUetees to Ml vneancioa; acts 
ex ojficio ns a imnnt officer for all districts 
not having a truant olficcr; calls special 
elections in tlie districts to decide questions 
of organization; and makes nn annual icport 
to tliQ at ate Bupcviuteudeut He nlso ^I'vca 
ex ojficio na a m ember of the county library 
board, nnd of the so-o ailed county board of 
education. This board meets annually to 
apportion the library grants and to designate 
eh Quits for tho traveling libraues The county 
board of education is in reality a county 
textbook commission, as its sole fiiiiction is 
to meet once eaoh five yeaia and adopt text- 
books for tho schools of the county 
Forty-flix oomitica are organized under tho 
township ayabcm nnd eleven under the 

district system (9 y ) of school organization 
Under the Jaw, the district system may rejnaiii 
in the counties wheio it la now, bnfc all new 
counties arc to bo organized with the township 
aa the school unit. I£ a Tnajoiity of the 
elcDtoia in tho districts petition for the town- 
ship fom of oiganiznbion, the county super- 
inlciident nnd the county commissioners arc 
to declare tJ\c township go organized. Kach 
township or district is declared to be a achool 
district and n body corpoiatc. For each 
school district the people elect a district achool 
board of three, — a cliairman, a tienaurci. 
and a clerk, one being dee ted each year, ancl 
for three-year terms. The annual achool 
meeting is a feature of the gystcin, though the 
school board is elected by ballot. The annual 
disbiict mcebing has power to uistiuct the 
achool board as to a number of inattcis. 
though tho meeting cannot take horn the board 
Its Tight to use sound discretion Tho achool 
board of each district has general charge, 
direction, and management of the scboolfl 
under its clinrgc; haa the care, custody, nnd 
control of the aohool piopcrby, must oigaiiizo 
and mnintniu n. Bulhcient number of coiwcu^ 
lenbly located schools for a torm of six montlia. 
though the boaid may combine aohoola and 
traiiapovt pupils, may make graded payments to 
paiciiLs, based on clistancc, lor the transporta- 
tion of their children to achool, or may tranafci 
distant childicn to other achool corporations; 
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employs all tcaohera nnd may dlsimaa them 
for cftuac, levies the diatrict school tax. 
up to twenty mills, ag approved by the animal 
meeting; and must see that the schools are 
taught exclusively in the English language 
The people of the diatrict, by a petition bearing 
the Bigndtures of three fouitha pf the resiclonts, 
may compel the board to employ any desig- 
nated teacher. On petition of a majority of 
the electors of any acJiool district, the board 
must provide free textbooks. Women may 
vole fit all achool elections . 

Any citYj town, or unincorporated town or 
village having a population of lOO or over, 
may be organized na nn independent distiicb. 
Adjacent tcrritoiy may bo annexed to the 
Bpccinl chslnct [or school pvwpoaca nnd a term 
of from six to ten montlia must be in ain tamed. 
For such districts n board of education of five 
is elected Graded and high schoula nuiy be 
oigamzod and taxes up to twenty-five mills 
may be levied by the board, In citica of the 
first find second class a city auperintendent 
may be employed, and such may also examine 
their own tcnohci's. 

School Support — • The state received the 
10th and 30th scutions foi schools at the 
time of Its admission to the Union, a total of 
nearly three million acres. The gale price 
was fixed at appraised value, with a. minimum 

1 )ricc of SIO per acre. About one fourth hag 
)ccu Bold, nnd a pcimancnt fund of over aix 
million dollars baa so far been produced, while 
the remainder is eati mated as worth over 
forty milhona The income fiom the invested 
fund cind from Icnsca of school lands ia appor- 
tioned to the countica, and thence to the 
school distYictH, on the Bole baftia of the number 
of childi'Qii of school congus age (six to twenty- 
one years) in each. A county poll tax of one 
dollar is levied on each clccfcoi and is distribiiLed 
in tho rnmc manner Ten gciita per capita ifl re- 
served Iiy each county supciintcndcnt from tlie 
sLaLo fund for a library fund. All other mcomc 
comes from diicob taxation, so that about 80 per 
cent of the money comes from local souiccs. 

Teachers and Training. — The state em- 
ploys about coco teachers. The salaries 
paid arc about the average of salaries paid 
in the United States. For the training of 
future teachers the state itiainLaina state 
normal schooE at Aladiaon, Spear fish, and 
Springfield, and a normal and imlus trial solmol 
at Aberdeen Graduates of the iiDimal Bchoola 
of South Dakota or other schools accepted as 
equal aic certificated without examination, as 
aro also gradiiatcs of the University of Soutli 
Dakota nnd othci accepted insLituLions, if the 
required work in edvicaUou Ima been tnkcu A 
state tcAchcia' lending circle is in exisLcncc 
and ycaily oxaminatious aic hold on the books 
rend 

Educational Conditions — Tho state is 
esacn Hally an a gri cultural state, Al30Ut 86 
per cent of the population livo in the country 

1 
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diatncta, tind only about 3 per ccnb live in 
cities of 8000 intiabitanta Nearly 54 per 
cent of the population ia male, approMmalely 
one fourth forcigii-boin, and about 95 per 
cent white Nearly nil of the non-whites are 
Indiana, moat of whom live on reservations , 
Germaiig, Nonvegiaiia, Ruaainna, Danes, and 
Swedes conabituto the bulk of the foreign- 
born element. The c^tpcndiburca for educa- 
tion are materially above the average, the 
school teim la long, and the school buildinga 
arc quite aatiafnetory The elemental y achoola 
are well graded, and n atate course of study is 
followed, There arc few achoola other thnn 
public achoola in the atato. Children eight 
to fourteen are required bo attend school each 
day the schoola arc in aeasion, though school 
boards may vobe to reduce the required time 
to sixteen weeks, twelve of which must be 
conacGiitive. Children under fifteen musb not 
work during school hours Deaf and blind 
children and Indiana must be educated, unless 
excused for cause The educational oonditions 
may be classed aa good 

Secondary Education — Most of the inde- 
pendent clistiicts (towns and cities) maintain 
high achoola, and the township high school haa 
recently begun to develop Nearly G per 
cent of the enrollment of the achoola of the 
fhabe is now in the high fichool grades, Any 
independent district may establish a hi^h 
school of it a own volition and any townahip 
or gioup of townahipa may establish a high 
school at some central pointy a tax up to ten 
mills being permitted for iba support All 
diatricls or townships not maintaining a 
high school must provide tuition, up -to an 
expense of two dotlaia per pupil pei month, 
for nil of their eighth grade graduatca, in some 
neighboring high school. 

Higher and Special Education. — The Uni- 
voraiby of South Dakota at Vermillion (f/.v.); 
the South Dakota State Collego of AgriculturG 
and Mechanic Arts rvt Brookinga 
and the State School of Minca {q,v ) at Rapid 
City stand aa the culmination of the public 
Bchool system ol the Btate. Huron GoWego 
(qv,), a Presbyterian inabitutiou at Huron, 
Dakota Wesleyan IJniveraity (g.w.), a Metho- 
dist Epiacopal institution at Mitchell , Rcdficld 
College (qv), a Congregational institution at 
Red fie id; and Yankton College (g.r;.), n Con- 
gregational institution at Yankton. sliarB with 
the Stnto University in the worlc of higher 
education 

The state algo maintains the State School 
for Deaf Mutes at Sioux Fallg; and the South 
Dakota School for the Blind at Uary. The 
Northern Hospital for tho Insane at Rcdficld 
maintaina n diviaion for the education of 
fccblc-muided poraona. E. P- C. 

ReferencBB' — 

Bien Rapis, Si Bd, Reoentd, S Dak , 1801 -lB 02 to dnlo 
Bicn Repla Supt Puhl Instfi, Si Dakti IBBD-LfiDD 
to data. 


CwN^munon o/ SoifOi Dakota. 1880 

Tho School Lows of South Dakota, 1000 and 10 H Sup- 

plciniiiit, 

SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, 
VERMILLION, SO. DAK. — Located by tho 
first territorial _ legislatuic of Dakota in 1802 
at Vermillion in the extreme southern part, 
It waa not until Feb 3, 1883, that the chaiLcr 
of the imivciflity was granted by the legislative 
assembly, and appropnntiona made. Work 
was hcgiiii in 1883 The organ! zalioii now 
consists of five colleges — nits and scioncog. 
Jaw, medicine, engineering, and music Tho 
entrance requiicmonts aie fifteen units Grad- 
uation from the college of law, after a courfi-e oC 
three years, admits to the bar. After a pre- 
mcdioal or scientific course of two yenrs and 
a prc-clinicnl coiiisc of two years the student 
takes his B.A degree, going to the meclical 
collego of hia choice for clinical work nnd hia 
professional degree. The university has a enm- 
pua of over sixty acres and seven buildings. 
The propel ty valuation ia S078,000, of which the 
scientific equipment is estimated at 5120,000. 
The teaching staff consists of twenty-aix pro- 
fcssoia and twenty or more instructors and 
assistants. The enrollment in lOlO-lQU waa 
42G stndenta P B. G 

See South Dakota, State ok. 

SOUTHEASTERN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, WYE, KENT, — See London, 
Univehsitt op 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, — See 

Museums, 

SOUTH, UNIVERSITY OF THE, SE^ 
WANEE, TENN — Oiganizcd m 1857, by 
bishops, clergy, and laymen of the Episcopal 
church in tho states south and west of Vir- 
ginia, with the purpose of establiahing q 
university in that section on the moat enlarged 
and liberal scale for the piomotion of social 
order, civil justice, and uhnstian truth It 
received a charter from the State of Teii- 
nttssce in tho folio vang year and acquired a 
iloinnin of nearly 10,000 acres extent, on the 
Cumberland Plateau, at Sewaneo Tonii 
plans for active operation were, liowover. 
ncceasai'ily postponed by the Civil War, until 
ISflSj when what waa known as the junior 
department of the university waa opened at 
Sowanec, 

In 1871 tho college department and 
grammar school were separately orpanized 
In 1873 the university conferred its first 
degree. A theological department waa or- 
ganized in 1B79. From 1803 to 1009 a medical 
department wns mamtamed and from 1893 to 
1910 a law department. In 1008 a university 
extcnaion department was established which 
has since maintained a summer school pro- 
viding lecture courses in hteraturej art^ science 
and philosophy There are maintained at 
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present ft military ncadeiny under separate 
01 gftiuzfttion, ft collcgo of aria and n dciiftrt- 
menfc of theology Fouiteen units of high 
school ^vork veciuii'cd for cntvftwift to tluj 
college, which coiifci's the degicea of A 
M.A., B C Eu 3‘S ,aud G E In the theological 
department tho B D degree is granted. TJm 
faculty m 1011-1912 consisted of twonty-ono 
members and the enrollment of studciita in 
the college Wfts 102 find in theology 17. 

To the natiii’Dl henutica of Us location the 
university hna added much In tlic clinrncfccr of 
its buildings^ taking advantage of its iaoliition, 
it Kaa imidc itself nii cducsitioual community; 
and by ndontiiig some tmclitions and c us toms 
of the English iinivcisitica the UniverBUy of 
the South, or Scwancc " (\a \t i3 more gen- 
erally callcdj hna enjoyed n diatmobioii among 
educational institutions in the country*’ It 
is snid thnb no inskitulion in the coiiTitry hna a 
larger number of nlumni, pioportionately, who 
have won distinction in the woild. The num- 
ber of literary men who aoknowlcdge their 
indebtedness to Sewanee, together with tho 
fact that Sewance has long been a produclivo 
litoraiy confer, attest tlie stimulna given hy 
tho Univor.siby of the South to litcmry studies 
Although now picpiuing foi a fuitlicr develop^ 
merit on the scientific side, Sownnrc stands foi 
bile typo of sinnll college whcic high sbandavda 
of olftsaical insti iiction (ire sLressed* W B. H. 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, LOTJIsyiLLB, KY — Founded 
in GvectiYillCj S G , in 1859, coinpollod to 
BiiSpoTid opcifttions dining the Civil War; 
ixf ter wards icsuiucd iLg work in GrcenviUti 
until 1877, wns then removed to Louisville, 
Ky , and hns since grown to be jicrliapn the 
laigcsb Piotc?3tai\t theological Bcminaiy m the 
woild. It IS cont lolled hy a bonid of tiiiateca, 
now consisting of oighty-oiglit members, rcpie- 
BCtiting -llmtcDn Southern States Trustees 
aio elected by tlic boaul from iiominnLiona 
made hy the Soubhern Baptiab Convention. 
The buildings, giounde, nnd equipment aio 
valued at 3500,000; the invested funds arc 
S900.000 The plant consists of four largo 
buildings’ doiinitoiy and boaiding linll, class 
loom and ofTico building, library buikhng, 
gymnasium building. An English education 
only IS required for entrance, but the student 
mil 'll be ordained, licensed to preftch, or for- 
mally lecoinmended hy hia church ns a student 
for the inimstiy. The student body numbeia 
about 300 each year There is n. faculty of 
eight membera. E. Y M. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, UNIVER- 
SITY OF, LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Fouiulcd 
in the ycai 1879, and formally opened m 
Octobci, 1880 It has hceii coeducfttioiml in 
till i ta depar tipent a fr om the htigiumPg . Th ci c 
nre now nine colleges situ ate d Within the 
boundaries of the city of Log Angeles, a marine 


biological sLation nt Venice on the Pacifio 
coast, sixteen milca off, and a pi’cj)aratory 
school in connection with the college of liberal 
aita. The other eight collegia arc, rcapec, 
tivejy, of medicine, dciiLiatry, Jaiv, theology, 
plmimncy, inusio, oratory, and fine aita. 
In the academic year 1911-1912 tlic total 
attendance was 2107, of whom 892 were ui tho 
college of libcrnl aits Its canipiis is within 
three minutca' walk of Exposition Park, which 
has ail aioa of 120 acres. Itcvo the State 
has recently creoted ft Stato E\hihit Building 
at ftii expense of 3350,000, and Loa Angelea 
County (i Mueeuin of Ilislory, Beience, anil 
Art ftt an oxpenac of $275,000, the vahiablo 
collections iu which will be available to 
situdcnta. Tho collcgo of law, aituftlcd ni tho 
heart of the city, niimbeicd in 1911-1912 
480 studenta, with a faoulty of forty meinbera. 
The total nuinbcv oi univcisity’ graclimtca in 
1912 was 296, 

The chaitcr provides that tho trustees, now 
thirty in numbei, ehall be elected by th (5 
Southern Cnlifornia an mini conference of tho 
Mctliodist Episcopiil chuioh, but no particular 
religious faith is icciinrcd of trustees, faculty, 
or Hliulcnts. TIkj libraiy now iiicludca 25,000 
volumes Tlic yoftvly income la 3170.000, 
Tho president since 1003 la George Finley 
Ilovarcl, B.D , LL D, C. D. 

SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION — Sec AsiflociATtoNB, Educational] 
TEAciiEiia* VoLtiNTAUY Absociationb. 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, GREENS- 
BORO, ALA.— An oducatmiinl Institution for 
mi'll eatahlialicd in 1850^ by the Alabama con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal tihurch, 
South. A fittinfi achoo! nrid a collogiate 
department arc mnintalncd The ontrauco 
requirciucnta n.rc fouiteen uuita Tho degieca 
of D.A. and II S arc Gonfcried by the univer- 
sity. The total enrollment of collegiate atu- 
dcMs \n 1010-1911 wftB ninety -a \:4, and the 
faculty consists of eleven membera Tlie en- 
dowment amounts to 3100,000 and the piop- 
crly id vnhKitl nt S2BO,000 

SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, WIN- 
FIELD, KANS — A CQcducntioiial institution 
opened in 18S6 Under the auspices of the 
Methodist Epiacoxml church na the Southwest 
ICansfts CoiifeienoQ College, the preaent nfimo 
Wfts adopted in 1908 Preparfttoiy, academia, 
collegiate, oiatoiy, art, music, and buaitieaa 
dcpai'tiiicnta arc maintained. The cntianco 
icquiicincnts aro liftcQU ujuts. The college 
grants the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
college ia accrcdiLcd by the state for purpoaea 
of state tcacliera* eertifieates Tlio onioll- 
menl of collcgtaU atudcnls in 1011-1012 was 
106 Thcro ig a faculty of twenty^eight 
membera. 
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SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN 
UNIVERSITY, CLARKSVILLE, TENN — 
Eatalilifllicd in 1875 undci tlie control of a 
group of synods of the Soutlicra States. A 
colle^Q and a aoliool of divinity mo maintained, 
The entrance i cquiremcnta arc fourteen nnib.s 
The elegreea coiirciiccl are the A.B,, BS 
AM., and B D. The enrollment of collegia tc 
alndcnta in 1910 was 113 The faculty con-- 
Hiflta of fourteen mcmbcia 

SPACE, PSYCHOLOGY OP. — To the 
payoliologiab, space picsenta n unique problem 
in fc]ic psychology of peiccption (qv), Dy 
attributing apnee to a combination of sensa- 
tions, Berkeley opened the whole question of 
pcrcc^ilual fusion as distinguished fiom tlio 
quoation of senaation. Since Berkeley's time 
many investigations have dealt with the 
natuTQ oC visual and tactual space, aiul many 
theories have been propounded to explain the 
nature of epacD. 

Tlireo general doctrines of space inny be 
distinguished. According to tJic hist of 
these doctrines, apace is a general clinincter- 
isLie of all bciisationa Thus James holds in 
his PuJicipfes o/ P&yckologij tliat every aensn.- 
tion has ex tensity exactly as it hns quality 
and iiitciiEity (See Sensation' ) This charac- 
tciistic of ex tensity is not the wcll-dclined 
apace ^Yhich is rceoEnized in Tnaturc life, but 
it IS tliQ ongiiifll element out of which mature 
space js organized. Tliiis, James speaks of 
the Bound made by a cannon na having a 
Vast, thrcD-dhticnsioniil cxtcnsity It is to 
bo contiastcd with the shrill sound made 
by a slate pencil The elemental cxtcnsity 
whieh appears in all scnaationa is worked out 
in the course of individual experience, eape- 
ciaiiy biuough movements. Any scnsoiy matcj- 
rial which can be passed over by bodily mo ve- 
in cuts comes to have regular order, and this 
regularity of older is organized and ariaugcd 
apace. 

Certain other writers take a position similar 
to that taken by James except that they 
1 eat net the quality of extensity to tactual 
and visual scimtioiis, holding that oilier 
senaatioua are not ex^tenaive m their character, 
and therefore not capable of spatial organiza- 
tion aa are touch and vision 

A second general doctrine of space ia one 
dcfcmlcd by Kant and his followors. It has 
relatively little curicncy in modem psychology 
in the exact form in which Kant propounded 
it, hut the influence of his authority is felt in 
many psychological discussions Kant held 
that space is a native form into which the 
mind naturally Ihiowa nil of ita sensory expeii- 
cncea. He made the same statement with 
regard to time. Whether there la any external 
fact directly coriespoiiding to the subjective 
apneo ia a matter which may be left for dis- 
cussion but, >Yhcthcr such external form exists 
or not, tho mind is driven by its own nature to 


throw ita sensory cxpeiicncea into this form. 
The form la present from the beginning of 
expciicncc nucl is instantly applied to any 
sensory experience which may arise Tlio 
paycliologicsvl writers who foUow Kant in this 
view, hold to what ig known as the nativiatie 
theory of space That is, they do not 
attempt to nccount for space as a product of 
mental development, bub they regard it as 
one of the fundamental characlciiatics of ail 
ineiitiil operation Again, like James, they 
are prepared to admit the elaboration and 
refinement of this foiin m the course of experi- 
ence. The priiniiivc spatial foiin, however, 
la not the pioduct of experience itself, bub 
picceeda all cxpciicnce as a necessary Bubj ac- 
tive form 

The third type of thcoiy of apace perception 
may be described in the tcima of Wundt as fcJic 
fusion thcoiy. According to bins doctrine the 
idea of space rose out of the cffoit which is inncle 
in consciousnesa to unite a largo numboi of 
aensationa in an orderly way. The di/Terent 
sensory expciieiiccs that auso fioni the stim- 
ulation of the ictina, for example, aio in the 
course of the development of ejipcucnce 
aiianged iii some kind of aenal □idoT> The 
I’etinaT sensations are given cluimg tins arrange- 
ment m aciial ordoi, a new chnracloiistio which 
18 relational in its type , that is, each sensnfcioji 
has now not Tnerely its oivn quality and its 
intciiBity, but it also lias some rclabiqii to the 
othei sens all ona which arc given with it Tina 
lelational fact differs from sensational quality 
and intciibiby. It la not a new senaationj or 
n charac tens tic of the sensation iii itself, but 
it ia a pioduct of fuaion 

Two fundamentally different types of tho 
fusion thcoiy may bo diabinguishcd. Accoid- 
ing to the fiiat, tho chief clGinent in any spalial 
fusion is the sensation of inoYcmeiib The 
aensation of movement has n character wlueh 
diffci entiatea it fiom tho aensationa of color 
or the sensations of proasuro with which it ia 
combined, Because of this unique chaiac- 
tcristici the aeiiaation of movement tends to 
fuse more readily with two oi tliiee visual or 
tactual aensationa than do the viaual and tactual 
senaationa with each oilier Sensations of 
movement have thus come to have in modern 
psychology a very great significance in con- 
nection with tlie explnuatioii of space percep- 
tion, The fact that tho cyea move about and 
conacqiieiitly pass over a certain series of 
retinal scnaationa again and again, haa been 
appealed to aa a means of explaining the deli- 
cate diacriminatioiia in space of which wo aro 
capable through vision. 

It has been pointed out by those who are 
critical of the movement sensations as the 
ohicf elements in space perception that move- 
ment sensations arc very crude in their quality. 
Thus, the mavement sens aliens of the eye 
(LTo BO vague that it wiBmB impossible to 
account foi the fine spatial discrimmationa of 
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vision Ihrougli an appeal to these movomonb 
acnaabioriB. Ifc has been filiown, for exiunplc, 
that the eye in ita movement doea not foHoiv 
riiitlifiilly the contour of objecta, and yet the 
outlines of the object are, of course, rccoEniacd 
with perfect clearncaa If the movomonb 
sens ati oils ara not Hu/hciciitly clohcftte to 
QjtpUiP the flpntial clmracteriatica of pciccpta, 
an appeal miiab bo made to aomc other psy- 
chological proceaa tlixiii that of movement 
Bcnaation to explain the development of apace 

At this point there arisen a second type of 
the fusion theory. It 10 not necessary to 
regard movement ineicly na a source of move- 
ment Bonsationfl Llovement gives use con- 
Btantly to oertnin eucctssions of ecnsaliona. 
The retina na ib movea about receives repeat- 
edly certain trains of color sensationa anti 
aensationa of black and white. The organiza- 
tion of the field of vielon is dcppndent ou the 
fusion of these retinal sensations quite ns 
much na upon tlie sensations of movement 
which come from the eye muaclca Indeed, 
it may bo assumed that the bucciisiwti of 
retinal aGnaabioiis and their fusion is of much 
greater importance than the introduction of 
aciiantions of movement. The fusion theory 
in this Coim lays, therefore, no greater atress 
upon sensationa of movement than upon any 
other phase of experience, but treats any 
flcrica of sensations which can bo repeatedly 
travcrsficl as aourcca of apace, 

To the student of oducnbional processes, 
these diBcuBaious of space arc sipnificant in 
that they all agree in drawing hia attention 
to tlio fncfc that space peiception is by no 
means a simple process Even the iirat two 
types of theory in winch extonsity is regarded 
as a primary charactcriBtic of all sonsation, or 
in which anacc is bicabcd as a fundamental 
flubjectivo lorm of peiccpfcion, concede* that 
space must be refined in the course of indi- 
vidual expenoneo Evciy form of tho JiiBion 
theory goes much farther in ompUnsijiing the 
iniporkancc of development. In any ease, ib 
is seen that the perception of space needa^ to 
bo trained exactly na the powci of iccognition 
of objects or groups of objects in tlie world 
Deeds to he dovolopcd. 

Practical expenonco had made it clear to 
teachers that apace perception must bo trained 
before the recent cliacusaions of space percep- 
tion m the psycUologica, It is rccoguiKcd in 
tho Bchoola that the abstiaot knowledge of 
apace which rcaiilta from tho study of ge- 
ometry IS by no means adequate to train tho 
individual m moving about in thn world. 
Young children can be led to locognize diatance 
and forma very iiuioh moio acourately than 
they dp either by nature or after taKing a 
oourao in abstract geometry, through a coui’sc 
in drawing, or through the cITorta of the child 
to construct simple objects, which must be 
fitted together in regular form. The elemen- 
tary school, thoi’cforo, under takes many types 


of form study and many types of constructive 
work foi tlie purpose of training pupils m the 
recognition of spaco iclations. A very large 
part of nature study aims in the Bamc direc- 
tion. The outlines of familiar objects arc 
studied in detail in order that tho student 
may train himsolf in tho observation and 
apnearanco of space relations. 

While cra^ihnsiziiig the imporbanco of space 
perccntion, it bHouIcI bo borne in mind that 
the abstiaot discusaion of spatial relations m 
no Icsa ncccsaaTy than this direct concrete 
contact with space. ^ The principles of ge- 
omctiy aio not identical with the perception 
which one litts of suiTacc and liuci. Indeed, 
for purpoacs of filrict hcicnLihc Tensoping, it la 
nccc-saary to nBSUinc ccitiiiii geometrical forma 
which arc in no soiiac of tho wo id identical 
with those which wc perceive A line, for 
example, cb used in geomeliy muBt he deriued 
na a figure having only one dimension, wherena 
all of the lilies which nro ])resonb m ordinary 
cxpcricnco arc in reality surfacca. The 
PGicucc q[ geometry U, therefore, au eluboiMo 
abstract treatment of those relationa which 
one flees in his space rGCognitioiia. Space 
pcrcepla are more pnmitivc in oharactcr than 
ab& tract rcnsoiniij^ about apace The mistake 
of earlier gcncrationfl of leachoi’a who taught 
space only through geometry was to neglect 
direct space perception It would be quito ag 
much a miBbnko to aubstilulc direct perception 
of space, Dfl this is cultivated in drawing and 
conatruotivo work, for the abstract rcasoningg 
of geometry, C. II. J. 

Rofereaceai — 

JlALDwm, J. M DicUamru 0/ Plwlo&ophy and Psy. 

cholayy, Vol Hi, |>t. ri, pD 11 74-11 H6 
Jameh.W Principfcao/Psychohou- (Now York, 18DD ) 
WoNUT, W Outlines of Pwclxohyy (New York, 1002,) 

SPAIN, CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF. — 

See Spain, Education in. 

SPAIN, EDUCATION IN— Spniii la a 
couatitutional monarchy; area 19 ( 1,070 square 
mile a , population ( 1010 ) 10 , 688,088 

History — The preaent syatcin of education 
m Spain ia regulated by laws of icconb date. 
As a formal oreanization it is, there [ore, essen- 
tially model nj but its scholastic spirit and 
operationa nre uITectcd by ]nlluenccB which 
have gathered force through centuries of 
sti'cnuoua conflict ot icprcssivc domination 
Every power that Ima gained asccjidcncy m 
Euiopo, from the time of Plianucian advon- 
turca, has left aomc memorml of ita pi'csciicc 
ill tliw accnn-waBlied Ibcriau iicninauU, the 
fabled world's end of tlio Greeks. Cordova 
is the modcinizGd Corduba, the native city 
of Quintilian, distinguialiGd for ita bcIiooI in 
the early poriod of Roman domination. 
Hispaiiia, aa tho lloinana called the peninsula, 
was indeed more thoroughly llomaii na regards 
municipal organisation niid inaLilutioiia, than 
any othei piovincc outside of Italy. 
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Tho West Goths or Visigoths who swept 
over the land in tho fifth century wore here 
coiwcrted from. Arianiaiti to the orthodox 
faith Under the first Catholic king, He cared, 
(536-580) tho Papal nuthoiity was firmly 
established and, as cathedrals and munastenea 
multiplied, the aohoola dependent upon them 
replaced those of the earlier period 

The Moorish Invasion, — The invasion of 
Spain by the Arabs of northern Afiicn and 
their conquest of the Visigoths had important 
conBDqncnces m tho intcbcctnnl life of Europe. 
Foi three ceil tunes (711 Lo 1054) the Moslem 
powci dominated the peninsula. There fol- 
lowed a period of contest with Cliiistian princes 
cnLimnathig III 1492 m tho coiiquoatof Granada, 
tho last stronghold of the alien race, Diit tho 
influence of Saracen learning remamGd, Tho 
courts of the Mooiiah kings had been tho resort 
of eminent aoholaia, poetry and art flounslied 
under royal patronage; univeraitica were 
supported and libiaries created. In the 
famous mosque of Cordova, erected by Abd-al- 
Hdlimnn, learned men attracted students m 
quest of aeience and of exact information 
upon the tiaditions relative to Mohammed and 
upon tho jiistory, customs, and language of Mio 
Arabs. Such were the universities, crowds 
of atudenta volunfcaiily attending the Icctuica 
of tboae who fieely tauglit, The libiancs 
were filled with manuscripts Ahcl-al-Rali- 
man III and his aoii Al-Hakcn II employed 
A gents at great expense to purchaao ancient 
and modern writings at Bagdad, at Damasoiia, 
and ftb Alexandria, mid eallod to their service tho 
most skillful copyists and illuminators AU 
Ilakon II worked himsolf correcting mill revising 
texts. Tho library at Cordova, it la said, con- 
tained in Ins time (901'O76) above 400,000 vol- 
umes Hero Avcrrocs (tf.v ), the great Arabian 
scholar of the twelfbli century, translated tho 
works of Aristotle from tho Syrian versions 
into Aiabio and expounded the principlea of 
juriaprudenco nnd medicine. The famous 
mo^c^uc of Toledo had ita school and libraiy 
and in tho latter, Michael Scot, the '' myste- 
rious wizai cl of the north,'* made translations 
from Arabic versions of Aristotle, and mastered 
Aiabio science and mathematics At Granada, 
under tho last of the Aiabian dynaatiea in 
Spain, a royal college was founded for tho 
study of law, of theology, and of medicine. 
Thia school had more formal organization 
than the uaual asaociatioii of students and 
teachers, and all ^YhQ coinplcted the studies 
received tlio diploma, a sanction which appears 
to have ongiiiatod hi the Mussulman eyatem 
After the conquest of Granada and the final 
expulsion of the Arabs from Spam, the piod- 
nets of theU* infcollGobual activity wore cLilTiiacd 
throughout Europe by Jewish aoliolars who 
had Locn their congenial allies in the Peiiinaula 
(See Jewish Education.) Dy this means 
the spirit of free inquiry nnd curious mtereat 
in natural phenomena found ontrauco into the 


chief univeraitiea of Europe, before they had 
come wholly under ccolegiaatical reatriotiong. 

Tile ZifiULued C/irietimv JCfapdoina — A icm- 
iiant of tho Gothic inhabitants of Spain, 
who had lied before the Aiabian invaders, in- 
trenched themselves in the mountains of the 
north and were left undistmhed by the con- 
cmcrors These refugees were tho nuclei of 
the forces that gradually calabliahed inde- 
pendent kingdoms in the north and west, 
nnd eventually recovered the entire country 
from the invaders Emally the two chief 
states, Castile and Aragon, were united by the 
marriage of Isabella and Ferdinand^ heirs to 
the respective crowns. From this union, 
which was colcbratcdm 1469, dates themodmi 
history of Spain. 

Tho events of chief importance, ns regards 
education, during tho long period of struggle 
between the native princes nnd the Moorish 
rulcra, were the heroic (leoda of Huy Diazs 
Cnmpcador, " the Cid," of Spanish medieval 
history who in the eleventh century championed 
the Christian cause against tlie Moslem; the 
extension of Home's aupTcniiicy over the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Spain, which was accom- 
ph&lied iiiulei' Hildebrand (Giegory VII); the rise 
of the crusading orders iii the thirteenth century j 
and tliQ faundmg of universities, AIL tlieao 
events Aided in solidifying the country and 
developing the souse of common interests. 

The first Spaiiiah iiiiiveraity waa that of 
ValenoiA, a cathedral school invested wiMi the 
cliaractor of a stitdimn generale by King 
Alfonso VIII of Cnatilc, to commemorate the 
battle of Nnvna de Tolosn The university 
had, however, very brief duration. The re- 
maining universities established before the 
fifteenth century have eithei been permanent 
or Imvc been merged into later foundations. 
Chief among them la Salamanca (g »), created 
by not of Alfonso IX m the early part of the 
thirteenth century. As a rule the univeraitieij 
of the several kingdoms were created by royal 
decree or by municipal aclioii, and the part of 
the Pope waa aimply to anno lion what already 
existed, hence, in this early period, the free 
spirit and soculai tendencies of higher educa- 
tion in Spain Homan law occupied an equal 
place with Canon law in tho programs, whilo 
tho example of Arabian sohoola waa followed 
in the support given to medicine and philology. 

The univoraity movement reached its height 
in the sixteenth century Tho taste for letters 
and for art, the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, 
spread throughout the sister kingdom, laa- 
bclla, the patroness of learning, sought the 
moat famous teachers for her eons, and thia 
high example affected all tho nobility- Princes 
and c our tiers vied with each other in endow- 
ing chairs, in maiiitnining lectures, in erect- 
ing impoaing buildings for their universities. 
Salamanca became one of the chief centers of 
tho Greek revival and ita diplomaa were 
counted as second onJy to tlioae of Faria. AH 
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the scieuccs "were then cultiVEitcd in Spo.ui 
wliieh [?avc illiistrioufl names to every depiiit- 
mont of knowledge. 

Tkc dcftth o[ icing licrdinand, \viiich oc- 
Gurred in 1510/ twelve years aftci Ihpfcof Queen 
IfiabelUj mnrlca the cidvcnt af Spam elb the 
ruling power of^ Europe tVitI} the increase of 
j’oyol prerogative, the Spnniali univcrsitica 
heenme leas dependent upon the Papal aiillior- 
ity than during the reign of the do void laftbcJla. 
Hence independent collcgca were etcated and 
authorized by iho Pope to confer dcgiccs, and 
Llicso became rivals of the univorgitiofl; other 
colleges sprang up around the univerjbitica 
and in dependence upon them, so that already 
iu the siytcenih century higher cclueatinn iii 
Spain Imd nasuincrt the forma thnfc csist at tho 
present timcj z.e. universities, collegca, tiiul 
flcmirinrica foi the training of piicsta. 

The higher niatitiilions by tlicii juimbcr or 
the numbci of then Ssfcudcuts afford the only 
meaaiu'G now obtainable of the sjivcad of eilu- 
cation jn Spain in the onily part of the six- 
teenth century Salainancn in ita most flour- 
ishing period iegistore(l,il jssnid, 7000 students 
The city posi^casccl alao 26 colleges, 4 higher 
and 22 rnfcnoi. At Alenin, besides tho iini- 
verflity, there wcic 13 inferior colleges and otiq 
higher; ab Gmimda, 4 colleges, at Vaflndolid 
tho college of Santa Cruz. The colleges pre- 
suppoaed clGinGUtavy divisions attached to 
them or separate schoola All boya of promise 
could find their way to the universitica, but 
tlici'C waa no thought of general oi popular 
education in the modern sense of the term 
The flourishing period of the ualvcrsitma was 
marked also by tlic daring &piiit of Spanish 
exploiers and the rise of a nnlioiml liteiatiire 
The foimor cavjiod to tho now workl the lofty, 
romantic ideals which arc embodied in Spanish 
litccatuvo. This been ii central ‘^ubjcol m tho 
Spanish curricula, ami has combi nod witli tho 
excessive regard for legal sfciidirs and specu- 
lative philosophy to prevent due recognition 
of more practical atiicliea. 

The greatest event of the sixteenth century 
in Spaiiif viewed fiom the standpoint of edu- 
cation, wna the foundation of the Society of 
Joans and nltliough the country of its 
□Ugin wns not, even in its carlici years, the 
chief field of it& activities, the society takes 
its place in history aS the coiHnhiition of that 
nation to the forces which Jiave shaped (edu- 
cation throughout the Chris tian ivorld. The 
founder of the society, Ignatius do Loyola, 
Was a Spaniard of noble birth, whose caiccr 
by its GxLrcmea of gall an try and nnstcrity 
typifies, ns it AVer 0 , the genius of tlic order which 
he founded, The influence oi t-liis oidci corU' 
billed with the ambition and bigotry of succea- 
Bive uders to dcaUoy the fveo ptogveps of the 
Spniiiah nation The ten ora of tho Inquisi- 
tion, Avhich had been constilntcd for Castile 
and Aragon in 1478, comploted the disnater, and 
while other nations of Europe Avcrc moving 
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forivard iiiidor the impuEea of liberty, Spain 
flank into intclIccLiml and political dccadnnce 

The scvcntpenlh and ciglitoonth ceiitiirica 
yield no sign of national progress; here and 
there* aniflolntcd nttrmpt wns made to provide 
[or ncAv brniicKca of knowledge, hut tlicso 
efforts Failed to fcccurc public in tores b or govern- 
ment suppoifc The nineteenth ccntuiy waa 
well advanced before fiGrloiifl ihouglii Was given 
to the educational uceda of the nation. 

The Modern Era. — ■ The madcin era in 
Spanish education hcRins with the constitu- 
tion of 1812 pioiniilgatod by tlin party of re- 
form after Napolpon iiad wiLhdrnwn from tho 
peninsula. The coii&tiUition pioviclcd (Art 
14) that elementary ^chools ahould lie cstah- 
lifllicd in fill cities and villages, and that liiglici* 
insitiiuLions should be maiiitniued accoiding 
to tlio iicodB of the population In 1825 % 
law for primary infltuictioii was passed but 
continued wars and political confusiou pre- 
vented ilH cveonLion In 1834 a commismon 
Wns appointed to deal Avith tho subject. 
Tin ally the law of September D, 1857, which ia 
Mic basis of the proseiib system of public m- 
aU'uelion, was passed* 

General Provisions of ihc ^ Lain, — The cen- 
tvnl Authority for education in accoi (lance with 
the law* of 1857 was committod to a grncrnl 
du'cctoL’, subordinate to the Miuihtrr of tho 
Interior and assisted by an adviainy couticU 
and A corps of inspectors, one at least for each 
of the forty-nine administralivo piovinccs. 
Special inapceloia were authorized for normal 
Bchooia Tlieisc ofliciala weie nil appointed 
by the Hovcicigu. 

Tlie law Riive orpial recognition lo achoola 
nittin tallied by loligioiis corporatioiia and nsso- 
cialions, by comiiiiinili(!H, pi'oviuecs, and the 
State. Primary iiistniction wns mado ohli- 
Baioiy for nil ohildvcu G to 12 ypaia vif age 
and gratuUoiia for those who could not pay 
tuition fees, a law of 1808 extended the gratu- 
ity to all pupils ^ Paicnls were freo to chooflo 
Hie agencies of in.sbruction for their childi'cn 
As icgaids teaclKirg, tho law of 1857 requhecl 
thnfc they should be nfc least twenty ycara of 
age (’subsequently applied to Jioad teaclicra 
only), should give proof of inoial eh nr ao ter, 
and be possessed of a tench or 's diploma 
TencUcra of public scliocila vGCcivcd their ap- 
pointment from the Bovernmcnfcj they iverc 
niembois of the civil seivico and entitled to 
pensions Tho coiii'se of atiidy preaci'ibed for 
piiinary schools included religion, soripfcuial 
history/ reading, wiitiixg, the elcmcuU of 
Hpaiiish giainmar, find the ludimcnta of anth- 
metio, tile elements of geometry, of linear 
drawing nml sni vcylng, history and geography, 
clicinisLiy aiul untural hisLory, 

LaCid jliidioutie.i — Evoiy pvovincG and 
town wns required to form a local school hoard 
UniUo), coiiaiating of the principal ofliccra 
of the pioviacc or town, a pi'icat, and at least 
two heads of families These local school 
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boar da cafcablish public hcIioqIs oi adopt through the Cortes by Scilor Gil de Zdrato, 
private achoola, which, if submitted to govern- which provided for the leorganizabion of the 
ment iiispccUon, ore supported by public secondary curriculum and the mtiodiicLioii 
funds. The hoards also conduct the exanu- of a piactical course of msLructioii Dub 
mtiona for teacheva' diplomas, which thcYct ore icactionory inllueiiccs soon proviukcl; Seuor 
aie of very imcerhain value, and appoint the Ibanez, in a report of 1880, deplored the neglect 
teachers of privato fichoola, As a conaoqiienco of Ihia proi'isioii and urged the importance 
□f the large liberty left to the local authoiities, of the practical couises ag the only incnnn 
they have conti oiled Ibc piacticftl opcratioiia of developing '' ngriciiUural and commercial 
of the system of public instruction, and, out- puisijnls, nits, and industry; i,c all vocatioaa 
side of ft few towns, this has meant coiitioL winch foim the veiitablc foicc of nations. ’* 

by the clergy. From time to tune elf or ta have The low state of popular oducalion left the 

been made to extend the supeivisory authority people bhcinBclves inca])ablc of progroas The 
of the govcriiincnl over the schools, but these census of 1000 showed that of the cnLiie popu- 
enclcavois have been ofFflct by measures pro- latioii (18,007,674) 03 per cent (li,8b9,480 
niQ ting the aaceridency of the church. Thus including infants) wore illiterate, that is, unable 
a dcciee of October 14, 1868, pci nutted per- to read or write. There had been improvc- 
sons not pioyiclcd with diplomas to give pii- incut since 1860 when the proportion was 75 
rnnry instruction, which threw the service open pei cent, but this impiovcmeiit was limited 
to members of the religious oidcrs and others, praolically to the cities Even m the chief 
without Tcgnid to tiny apeeinl preparation, contcra of population, ho^Yevor, the proportion 

Educational DevelopmeM during Iho Nineteenth of illltcratca was lngh; in Madrid, ni 1900, 

Cenlurg — Apart from the statutory provision it readied 30 per cent on a population of 

the government did little foi the promotion of 630,000, in Baicelona, 48 per cent on apopuU- 

popular education during the nineteenth cen- tion of 533,000. 

tury, but the cause was earnestly advocated Recent Advance. ^In view of tlicso cqucIi^ 

by important officials, in pnrticiilnr by Senor lions, ft special ministiy of public iiiatriic- 

Gil de Zilrnto, diiectoi of public nnatruotion tion was created (1900) and an exhnustivo 
1945-1840, Scilor Mayan o, the minis ter who investigation of primary education was at 
drafted the law of 1857, and Seftoi Navarro y once urdcicd From a report of the rc^ 
Rocliigo, liberal loader In 1S8C, whose efforts suits iaaued in 1909 by Seiior Itodrigucz, the 
weic Bupplemciitod by many private aaso- last conservative minister, it, appealed that 
ciations. Normal schools were ciLablished 10,000 schools would bo rcquiied to ovei conic 
through the agency of a society for improving tlie deficiency of accommodationa Subsequent 
popuifir eel n cation, anti in 1870 n Frocbchan in yea Ligations continued under tlie liberal 
section was opened in the normal achool at miiiisfcorj Count Roinaiioiica, showed that 
Madrid. The iniereat m pedagogic sy stems throughout the kingdom the school buildingB 
which this section illustrated, had been excitod were in gieat part unfit for use, the tenchera 
early in the century by a Pestalozzian move- were generally inco nip e tent, their snlarica 
ment piomokcd by Don Manuel Go day, Gov- menger nnd irregularly paid, and the in- 
01 nor of the principality of de la Taa, and Don apection Bcrvice poor and often wanting 
Juan do /induzar, who at Ida own exponso had altogether Men of all parties were aroused by 
tlie works of Pestalozzi translated into Spanish tlieac diacloaurcs and supported the remedial 
and fieely circulated. The Institution lih?e mensiiies submitted to the Cortca These 
do enseilama was founded in 1070 and began measurea pertained to three matters, the 
'its public work by agitating for a congress on salarica of teachers, the provision of school 
piimary education In 1SS2 the congrcaa was buihlings, the impiovcmont of normal schoola. 
called at Madrid and the ftsaociation became The salaries, which were taken over to the 
from that timo the organizing center of ed- dial gc of the State in 1002, are graded in eight 
uCfttional reforms, progicssive and indical, in cla.ssea ranging from 500 pesetas (SlOO) in 
oppoaition to the extreme conservatism of the places linving less than 500 iiiliahifcniita, to 
clericals who controlled tho government policies 2000 pesetas (S400) A further advance 

One out come of the Congress of 1882 ^Ytl 3 tho ranging fiom 1000 pcselns (^200) to a imxl- 
PedagoBicnl Museum at Madrid, which has mum of 4000 pesetas was recently authorized ; 
survived all political climigcB and, by ila col- but the now scale cannot be met at present by 
lections, its library and pubii cations, ns well ng reason of the depletion of the trenmry If a 
by GonfciencDS and discussions coiulucLed ill ita school is organized aa a higher pnmaiy, the 
halts, has beeu a powerful agent for the inf orma- salary is augmcnLccl by 260 pesetas (S60). 
tion and enlightenment of ypanish educators. These amounts may be morcaacd, as they are in 
The reform movements of this period re- Madrid and Barcelona, by local appropria- 
latcd largely to the secondary schools, which tiona or by tuition foes Teachers also have 
in Spain, fts in other European countiics, de- the right to n dwclliiig-liouac at the charge 
tor mine the charactor of the directive classes of the local authorities. The salaries are 

The example of France in this respect was eon- the same for men and women and u\\ 
fcagious, and in 1846 a measure waa earned teachers arc entitled to a pension at sixty years 
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of age or bccauso of disability. Toward 
tliG pension fund 3 per cent of the salarioa 
is retained Pending the adoption of a uni- 
form plan for providing BUitahle scUool build- 
ing^ througbout Spain, a subvention was al- 
lowed in 1000 to twenty commiinea to aid in 
thi^ work. At the same time an appiopria- 
tioP wna granted to the cities of Cadiz and 
PotiriEo cciuivnleiit to 60 per cent of the cost 
of piQposci new school huUdinga. 

Normal schoula, win oh by the Inw of lfl57 
were organized aa proviiiciiil iiiatitutioiiaj were 
taken under the GWrge of the state in 1887, 
but so far only the two ” ceiitial sclioola " at 
IMadrid have been thoroughly efficient. The 
eatrtblislimcnt of a higher normal school 
(Eficuola superior del Miigistcrio) for tho 
training of students, men and women, to serve 
QS profcsaoia in tho primiiry normal schools 
and as mspcctois of primary Bchools, was ac- 
compliahccl by the conservative minister Schor 
lloclriguez. The ins tiUi Lion, which waa au- 
tliorized by the corbez, June 0, 1900, is main- 
tained by tho state Tho &tii(lcjits, who have 
free tiiitian and board dming Lheir training, 
ate selected by a competitive oxanii nation 

C^asaijication of Schooh. — In the category 
of public aohoola are included infant achools 
(esouclna do paivulos), primary clay schools 
for children of six to fourteen years of age. 
Sunday schools for Hcculav instruction and 
ndult clnsaca Two classes of primary achoola, 
deincntary and higher, aie recognized by the 
law, but so far little attention has been paid 
to grading and even in city aoJiooJs pupils in all 
stages of instruction arc found in the same class 
under one teacher. The practice schools an- 
nexed to the noimal Bclioola arc graded, as aie 
also several schoole in Madrid occupying 
recently conatruoted school buildingfi 

While these efforts were In progicss, the riots 
at Baicolona broke out (July, 1009), which 
resulted in the execution of Frnneeaco FciTcr 
(g.cd- The zeal of this well-known tench or, 
in tho cause of reform, had been manifesteu 
by the intioduction into Spain of schools for 
the people in which instruction was given 
in accordance with aciontific principles in 
modern and practical subjects, but all icligloiis 
instruction was excluded from the cuinculum. 
Thp lay or modern school of tlio Peirer typo 
excjted n protest from the clergy upon the 
ground that anti-religioua education la an ovil 
in itsDif and directly contiaiy to Spnnigb law 
In support of this position., the Concordat 
and the Constitution of tho Monarchy were 
cited The protest was subaenbed by the 
Cardinal of Spam and all the Spaniah aroli- 
biahnpa and bisliops 

As a conaequonce of this crisis, the conserva- 
tive miniatrj[ was overthrown Upon tho 
recommendation of tho now minister of public 
inaUuction, Count Roinanonea, a royal flccrca 
waa isaued February 3, 1910, which, ignoniie 
the GcclcaiaBticfll protest, rcstrictccl the in- 


spection of private achoola to the hygienic con- 
ditions of the premises and to the picvciition 
of ivorcla or deeda conLiary to in oral a, to the 
fntherland, and to the laws. The program 
of the late Premie i (Sertor Canale) as) included 
the revision of the Concordat of 1851, the 
registration and rcgiilalion of the icligioua 
orders, government control of public education, 
nud the recognition of Xiccdoin of conacience. 
These mensuiCB have been urged in a tolerant 
spirit and command gonoral support, mcan- 
wliilc the iiiteresta of pnmniy instruction hnvo 
hdoii advanced by the oigauiaatioii of a special 
department in tho minis tiy to deal with the 
matter Tlic general diicotor of the division 
wna appinted in Jaiuiary, 1011, and according 
to the fiisb icport fioin the new office, tho local 
direction of primary schools will henceforth 
be c^clcised through biircnua dependent upon 
the ministiy iastcad of upon the provincial 
coujicila ns heretofore The lack of funds is 
the eluof hindrance to the accoitipIiahmeuL of 
needed leforma; but advance in this respect 
IS noted, the credits for piimary iiidtructioii 
having been raised from tweuty-beven million 
pesos (S 5, 100,000) allowed in 1911, to Llmty- 
Lwo flnd one half million (SC, 5 00, 000) for 1912 

Secondary Education — The flchemo of 
ficcondary instruction was the subject of re- 
peated rovisiOTi dming the last ccntuiy, tlio 
principal modifications preceding the law of 
1857 being those introduced in the progvani 
of 1845 TJic provisions of this measure were 
confirinccl by tlie law of 1857, which declared 
til at scDOJidiijy education coinjiri^DS (1) gen- 
pral Btudies; (2) Bhulica pcrlniniiig to tho 
industrial professions (Title 11, Art, 12), 
lienee two distinct coursou, one gcncial in its 
character^ the othci apcoializecl. TJie former 
IS subdivided into two parts, the fiiat. which 
covers two ycarSj coinpiisra the Christian 
religion, sacred history, Spanish and Latin 
giainmar, liiaLory and gcogmphy, arUhinctic, 
writing, and drawing; the second part, which 
covers four ycaTH, contimies tho sludiiis of tho 
first witli the addition of Greek, i-hotoi'ic, 
poetry, nlgcbra, gcomotry and trigonometry, 
natural history, physics, chemistry, living 
languages, and logic 

The practical couisc of two years is based 
upon the first division of tho general course and 
includes ethics and principles of oominon law, 
and specialized courses pertaining to agricul- 
tviTB, teehnicuV indiia tries and commerce, ac- 
cording to the needs of the locality. This 
division of the secondary program has thus far 
had little development. The secondary achoola 
arc of two clnsaes* the the state insti- 

tulioiiH admitting only day pupils who cntci at 
about ten years of age, the full cpuiac leading 
to tho bachelor's degree; tlio collc^ca, board- 
ing schools in charge of local authorities, wlilch 
nro feedcYa foT Iho malitidpa mid often con- 
nected with them. 

Tho pcrmanonco of the cduoaLional tradi" 
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tiona of the country is iadicatcd by tlie cloao 
relationa between the secondary inatifcutiona 
and the uiiivcrflitiea, n relation which has un- 
doubtedly hindered in aomc meaaurc the organ' 
ization of the practical couracs m the aecoiid- 
ary schools. Academically Spain la divided 
into ten university distiicts, each under tho 
control of a rector^ whoso official province 
includea tho university and secoudary schaola 
of hia district lie is assisted by a university 
council which acta as an aaviaoiy body. 
The prolcsaora of eocondary and_ of higher 
education are appointed by the king; in the 
cuac of the Bccoiulary iwatitutiona one of tho 
pro feasors is named for the duty of director 
Professors of both secondary mid higher edu- 
cation must be university graduntea haying 
the degree of doctor or at least the licentiate 
in philosophy or let bora 

The education of girls of the higher clnsaea 
13 cau’icd on almost entirely in convent and 
other private achoola. The Institute for 
Girls in Madrid, which is managed by a board 
of directors resident in the United States, ia 
tho outcome of a missionary achool establisliod 
at Santander over forty yeaia ago by the late 
Mis. Giilick. The institute has the confidence 
of the Spanish authorities mid is bearing an 
important part in the present educational 
movements. 

StatistiGB^ — The disturbed state of the 
country during the last decade and tho apathy 
of many of the local authoiities have made it 
difficult for the minister to obtain complete 
statistics of primary education in the different 
provincoa. In 1008 there were 24,861 public 
primary schools. The latest oflioial report, 
pubhahed in 1010. shows a total of 34,054 
public primary schools, including subsidized 
parochial schools, and 8100 piivate primaries. 
Tho total enrollment was 2,052,000 which 
was 10 per cent of the population _ The total 
appiopi’iation for piimary schools in 1011 was 
31,061,746 pesetas ($0,110,717) On the bnaia 
of the enrollment for Llic previous year tlua 
would give as tile expenditure per pupil 15.4 
pesetas (52.97), Tlic number of inslUntos 
reported for 1010 was 58, with 36,514 pupils. 
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The total expenditure for cclucaLion and fine 
arts in 19 lO amounted to 52,361,347 peselns 
($10,470,000); the corrcapondiiig expenditure 
m 1011 wns 68,524,586 {icsotas ($11,704,800). 

Barcelona reported in 1911 an cxpeiiditiiTe 
of 330,000 pcaetaa (506,000); Madrid, 1,404,986 
pesetas ($280,000); Salamanca, 105,170 peac- 
taa ($33,000) 

One of the most intereBting movements in 
the current life of Spain la the devclopinont of 
Catalonia, not only in oeonomic and political 
affairSj bub in those of ait, literature, and even 
science. The Institute of Catalonia wns re- 
cently founded by the movincial council 
(Deputacion pioHnciaVj of Baroelonn, to pro- 
mote historical invcatigntions relative to the 
ancient civilization of the provinccj and also 
to aitord a center for the publication of the 
works of native savanba. ^ Tho oiigmal plan 
of the foundation was limited to the hiatoric 
sciencea (liiatory, archiuology, llteiature, and 
law) as those most intimately related to the 
inherited tendencies and past traditions of 
the province^ but in February, 1911, the preai^ 
dent of the institute submitted a proposal for 
two new scotiona, one of Catalonian philology 
and the otlier of sciences. The proposition 
was adopted and the iiiatitiite tlicicfore com- 
puses tlireo sections hiatoric-archojologio , 
philologic, sQieiitific, 

The French school in Spain, founded in 1910 
by the Universities of Pans and Bordeaux 
and fostered by the FrcnclL government, liaa 
given a gicat impetus to rcscarolics in the his- 
torical records of the Peninsula. Still more 
important is the action taken by the Spauiah 
government in 1907 for aendin^ a few students 
of unuBual ability to study acicnce and tech- 
nical branches in foreign countrlOa. The 
cUccb IS already seen in the decree catablishing 
a college of agriculture with provision for ox- 
pcrimcnttil and research work 

B. li P, and A, T, 3, 

ReterBQceB. — 

BRcenno db nENCOA, ItiCAnoa La ensenania en d 
flifilo vr, illuairnda, (Mndnd, IBDD-IDOO) 

Dbi^ot y RoonioUEZ, EnOAnDO Errores en violcriade 
educaexan y de ijutruc^ion pAbhea 4‘ aunienfada 
can loa pnncipa!es clecrdoa de J8SS £ohre la cjuca- 
n7i2a oficwl, V brevea con&idcracioncg sobre cl plan 
mgentc (Madrid. 1800 ) 

Coasio, Mancbd B La emd\anza ^nriiarib tn Ed-' 
Jinan, (^fadrlcl, 1807.) 

EiicudojxBdia jrdannico, lltliQd, Vol XXV, urt, jSpaiCi 
Gauciay DAlvnAiliN, EnitixiD Hialon'a de [a pedtt- 
goQica c^paflaia. (Madrid, 1003 ) 

Gil d£ ZXnATE, Antonio Dq la ms^raccidn pAhlitia 
en Espana (Madrid, 1855.) 

Gdyot, Yves L* Evolution pohhqiio et aacyale en 
Eapagne (Pans, 1800.) 

InBlruccioh hbre do cnscuaflwi, flofchii. Ia77-lfl08i 
(Madrid) (Monllily iinld 1804, aonii-niantlily.) 
liAnoDasB, P. Grand dvlionnaira iz/iweraBl. Art. 

Eapann, (Copious biblioamphy ) 

Minititro do inatniccion p/kblica, Memori-a. (Madrid, 
1010 .) 

Pbllibbon, Maoiuce. Espagno ct Portugal Expo- 
sitions scolfllrca Fublislied in Jfetiue p&dayooi^e, 
Au^at 15, lOOO 

Poole, S Lanb. The Maora irv Spain, Btory of tho 
Nallona Series, (Liondon, IBBO.) 
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SPANISH, STUD'y OP. — Seo Modehn Specml clnaacs wcrn orKani?-c(\ in Nov way in 

England, Swilzovlaiul, and AuatrU 
about ia02. Ill the Umtctl Htatca the Hist 
SPAHTAN EDUCATION. — Sco Greece, proviaioii Cov backward chiUUcn in n piilolio 
Education in Ancient. aoliool ayalein wna made afc Proviclcnco, It. I 

in 1893 TliG movoment aproad to Boston nncl 
SPASM — A violent coiitmcLion (contin- Springfield, Mas.s,, in IH08( io other large, 
ned- tome ; ftUematine- clonic) of nuiflclofl, sill Rly citioN in the yeniH imiiicdiatcly following. 
OTin gronpa. When rep calcd Ihoy mo Delicti The nvoat laocut eumneradon (1011) places 
convulaioiia (q.v.), and if a tonic apnam be the numlicr of Ainciican cities making special 
Joiic contimied it may icault in a coiitrac- provmion for backward children at 207 and 
turc. (Sec CuoueA; EnaBpsv; Movet^ibnt for dc^fecUves at 01 

DisdUDcns, PaudxyshI, mul Pic.) S I. E. The Sckdion of Pupilo. — Iii tlio ordinary 

Bcbool population, about 0 5 per cent of the 
SPEAKING. — See Debating, Decea- childicii am so serinuNly clefoctive (idiots and 
niATjON, OrBNiNG Exercises. low'-gi'iidc iinbecilofl) as lo warrant rGmoval 

to insLitutioiifl for the feelilc'itdndcd, Ahovo 
SPECIAL CLASSES — The term "apodal thcftc tJicir ifl a group of liighoi gfado focblc- 
clftsa" is used in two senses, a ecnenc and a minded clnldren, ordinarily CBtim at cd at 3. 5 per 
flpcoifio In the wider and luoio cojtcgI cent, that aic cducabJe in sjiocinl clas^ca in the 
usage, it applies to any form of class provided pubUc flobools, but cap nob be restored to nor- 
for a group of cKilduon who afc in so mo way inahty or trained to become iicU-tcliant and 

exceptional nnd who cannot, therefore, be competent citizens Above these there ia a 

instructed bo aclviiidago in the regular clasaea larger group of slow, dull cbiirlron, who can- 

of the School system, either because tlioy fail not be clasflcd ns mentally tlefoctivc, bub who 

to receive the instruction sailed lo their cannot profit lo the beat ndvaiitago by iii- 

ftpccial needs of because they receive aueb atnietioa in regular clcvasea, This group ia 

ins tni ebon at the expense of Uiq remainder variously caLiinatcd at from 10 to 50 per 

of the class Exceptional children ( 7 V.) may, cent, and probably nverngrB about 30 per 

for convcuiencc, bo divided into foili mnin cent. ^ Idciilly all piipila below average in 

groups, according ns they me exceptional eapneity tliould bo given a caiefiil pliyflicnl 

morally, mentally, pUyBicnlly, or cnviion- and mental cxammatiou eukI placed ni in&ti- 
iiicnially Special classes Jiave, accordingly, tutioiia, in spcrial clagne^ for defectives, in 
arisen in ft vailoty of forms to meet the needs spcclnl clngacs for the dull, or allowed, per- 
of thcao four clfisaes. (For fuithoi infonna- haps under favorable rondiLionB to remain in 
tion, see ppecial articles dealing with hnbitiinl the regular clnssea. In few, if any, school 
ti'iiawLa, mcorvigible pupils, cpilepilcH, super- sy^itcma^ however, lias LWh ideal bcGn up* 
jiormfll ohiidrcii, blind, deaf, stammoreia, pioachctl^ Evidently, in the beginning, tlio 
Clippies, open-air classes, tuberculosis, etc.) more scrioua eases, tlio institutional and the 
Special Classes in the Public Schools — In clearly defective, (Icmniul attention. But to 
the narrower and less exact usage, “special decide, iii individual cnBPa, whether the pupil 
clftfla'’ vcfcia apcaificiiUy to public day-school needs Iwabitulioual care or Bpcciahclnsa ib- 
claasc^ for ehildieii of subnormal incnlality. Gtriiotion la not always caay. It must bo rc- 
These classes havo had ft remark able develop- mombercd that mental deheicnoy shades by 
meat during the past decade. They represen b continuoua grndalioiis nil tjio way from normal- 
fiii outBrowfch and extension of the training ity to Jiclplcsa idiocy. Oil the one Jiand, the 
achool for feeble-minded cUiUlieu (see Defec- inBnnc, the demented, the idiot, the low-gtado 
TiVEs, School pou). Their gcncBis has also imbecile, tlic high-grade moral imbocilc, and 
been baatened by other fndors, particularly the pronounced epiloptio may be clashed, without 
by the passage nnd enforccineut of rigid com- ciiicaLion, aainsLilutional ease.?, outside the scope 
pulaory education laiva, eg \n France in 1882 of public school instruction On the otJier 
and in the United Staten about 1890 ; by the hand, IhcoTtlinaiy alow, dull eluld nnd the child 
advent of medical niapection and exnmina- whose stupidity, however marked, is acculcnfcal 
tioii; by the stabistioni study of retardation and capable of removal, c.g, the ao-oftlled 
in scliciol progress ; nnd by the elaboration of “ pscudodmbccUc," liaadicaiinod by adeuoida, 
satisfactory psychological teats of mental innliiiiti*ition| etc., undoubtedly ahould receive 
BtftLuB inslvnction n\ pubUe sohuol By stoma. But 

Attention to the needs of subnormal cliil- the Jiigh-Bradc iinbecilo, tjie moron, and the 
drcii in public scliools began in Germniiy, mild epileptic form an intei'iiiodiato group, 
JtoWGvcr, fls early as 1867, and there has since difTicult of adnuiuatralivc olanaification; aoitio 
developed m that eoiuUry an extensive system of them may be speciaLclaafl curfcs; aomo of 
of auxiliRry clftabos ( iJit/asckida and Ihljs- them may bo iiiatiUiLional cfts<cs. The dcci- 
JclaS8G}i)i reaching practically all cilics and sioii dcnjjiiula expert knowlodgo, which the 
towns of any 81.40, so that, in Ih 07, 12^ 7 3 4 pupils ordinary teacher and the ordinary mcdicnl 
weio under instruetioii in 20A Bpecial classes, exaimiicr cannot give. For this icaaon, no 
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large Gity can afford to be without a apGwal (envd index, far iLatancc, showing Tcanlts ot 

cliiiio for the expert physical and inontul ex- physical and mentnl examinations, physical 

amination of all - piospcctivc candidates for condition, homo conditional attendance, ilU 

special iiisti action In doubtful cascsj tlie neases, progress in regular classes, interests 

safest plan is probably to place them in special and aversions, boat work and poorcat woik, 

classes until fuithcr experience dictates their etc.). Many claaaca also employ vauoua ad- 

lemqval to institii Lions The Ercnch Com- juncts not rcgaidcd as essential in lognlar 

mission of 190‘i Tccoinmcnda a triple examin a- class instrnotioii, e^. simple but nourishing 

tion, pedagogical, psychological, mid medical, lunches scivcd free or nt cost at appropriate 

The pedagogical cxnini nation determines intermissiona, provision for rest in the fresli 

amount of lotai'datioii in reading, spelling, nir, special flupcrvisora to oversee phyaicnl, 

iiTid ami Viexo nn othcrwiae-unac- mnniini. and industrial training 

counted-for retardation of two years in chil- Results. — No amount of special training 

dren Icfas than nine, or of three years m children will make a feeble-minded child normal In 

ovei nine, is deemed symptomatic of defioicncy occasional instances, a pupil whose mental 
The psycho logical examination la based upon d&ficicncy is not innato may be res toyed to 

the Bmet-Simon tests (sco Testo, Psyciiolog- normality and returned to the regular class 

icAii)v The medical examination, ia primarily In wcll-orgaiuzcd classes, taught by speemUy 

for the detection of possible remediable phya- trained and entliual as tic teachers, moat of the 

icnl defects that might condition mental dc- really defective pupils make better progress 

ficicncy than they could posAibly have done in regular 

Ai^n, — The earlier classes for the feeble- classes. For example, statistics gathered by 
minded tiimed ambitiously to give a tinining Di.W S Cornell foi 20 pupils in a Philatlelphia 
like that of regular classes, and ultimately special class show an avorngc rate of pi ogress 
to restore to these classes a considerable per- of 0,3538 grades pei year while in regular 
centago of tho defective pupils IVere the classes, and 0,8054 giadcs per year after 
pupils meicly slow and dull, or were their de- tiansfcr to the special clnay Their physi- 
hcicnciea accidental, this aim might have been cal health shows maiked improvement, they 
icaliised. But, as special classes are consti- learn to nao then hands to bolter advantage, 
tuted, it IS dilHcult of attainment Thcie hns tlicy gain better control of their emotioiml 
grcjwft up, therefore, tho coiiviclimithat the nun rDhpoufies; they seem brightor and are im- 
of the special class is, ao fnr ns its own pupils donbtcdly much happiei But they still show 
ftiQ concerned, to make them hcnllhiei anti iwKcrcnt defteieucy, 

happier, to teach them the most fundamcRtal A matter of paifciculiir moment is the ques- 

and Bimple adiusLineiiti of daily life, and to tioii what effect the training in the special 

drill them in occupations that may enable class has upon the nfler-caiecr of the pupil, 

tlicia to contribute in soitio measure toward IVe know that the mental clefcofcive ia un- 
tlicii livelihood, stable: that he gives way before stresses of 

The Prog}am and Methods — Tho daily life wnieh the normal person mcetssucccaa- 
progiam and ciiirioiilum of the modern spedul fully. If spccml training increases hia op- 
claaa reflects this more recent aim. It diffeia porbunity to struggle for a living, it may, 
from that of tJie regular classes in numerous by so doing, increase the strain to which 
ways, of which the most conspicuous arc: lie ia subjected. The attainment of a mcas- 
flhortoi periods of work on given topics; ure of success may also inoieaao the chances 
classes limited in luimboi to 15 or 20 (12 rec- of lua marriage and of the consequent begot- 
ommended in Franco), with coirespondingly ting of defective^ olTspring Peruapa, then, 
greater indiyidual attention; special attention wo really do injury to the pupil and a 

to leBSons dealing with elcTnentuTy practical gi enter injury to faooioty by these apecial ef- 

debails (tJic household, furniture, fuel, food, forts to assist him, Even if we believe that 

Crlothca, cto)j much concrete ODjeot tefLch- the net gum is greater than the passible losa, we 

iiig, using kindergarten material; emphasis on cannot be blind to the conclusion that thcic 
phybieaL education, with cKCrciscs for improv- ia a sociologicnl, na well aa an educational, 
ing pliyaicai condition (gymnastica, open-air pioblem in special-class education. There 
play, califithciuca) and cxcicisea for manual must be developed some system of after-care, 
U’aiinng (woodwork, cardboard construction, which shall guide the footsteps of the moron 
raffia, braiding, Avouving, hteiiciliiig, card after lie '' graduates ” fiom the special class, 
sewing, papoi foklmg, etc.); inatiuctioii in School autlioiities must face this pioblem, 

1 cading, writing, and nuinboi given very grad u- muat gather statistical data on the careers of 
ally anil larcly pi'ogicssingfuithor than fourth- these special pupils, and either inatitute ov 
grade sLanclaids; plenty of music, aiiig ing, cmibc to be instituted adequote measures foi 
inai chiiig, diuioing, fltaiy-lelling, pciaiatcuL at- a ftcr-achool super vision 

lompta at nwakoning moiul traits and correct- In gcneial, while the fundamental principle 
ing individual faulls (bod loinpci, li.^tlcasneas. of apecial-cinss instruction acems to bo gen- 
lying fltcaling, etc.); and more elaborate and orally accepted, the practical administiation 
systematic taking of records of performiiiiCG of these claaaea for defcctiycB is Btill in & 
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clmofciG condition. Tlic iiioYcnieiit /or their 
in trod notion hna been too rnpnl to permit of 
mtclligeiit adjustment on the pmt of aiipeiin^ 
fccndcntfl, examining phyaicinna, tcachcia, and 
parents. In France, tiic realization of this 
fuefc has led to the appointment o( pl Bpecial 
commission to foiinulate guiding priiiciplea 
(ace Vancy, in xcFercncca), The fnlloiving 
mica (adapted in part from Cornell) seem to 
be juatifieil in the present state of our expoiL 
dice. (1) There should bo n system of special 
olnsaes averaging at least one clnss to everv two 
thousand school population, ivnd so diatrimiled 
as to accominoclaie all acctionsof the population. 
(2) Special clasaca should bo out fit ted ab least 
aa well na the average regular class, not hoiisrcl 
in darkrooms and provided with shabby equip- 
ment. (3) There should be a definite ayatem 
of transfer to and fiom special classoa (4) As 
Boon Qs tho Bpcolnl class la large enough for 
division, tlic actually feeble-minded should be 
separated from thu mevcly dull and bnckwaid. 
(5) lucoirigiblo, troiiblcaomo, nntl truant hoys 
filiould not bo placed in olashca for tlic merely 
defective jiiat because both types exhibit 
pool scholarship. (0) Everv candid ate for 
speciftl-clnss laslruclion should iccoivo n enre- 
Iii] incdical cxammation and if possible also 
a mental examination by an expert lu mental 
deficiency (7) Super vigois of special cliihscs 
alioukl be choaeii for tlieii special filncss 
for tho woik (8) Teachers of special 
classes shoiikl receive eomo special tiaining 
(D) Their salanea should be the same aa Ihc 
best salaries of giadu tcauhiu's. (10) Normnl 
and city tminiug-achool studenta BhouUl vcccive 
prescribed instruction in tlio subjects of prac- 
Licol hygiene and medical iiifjpoction and Glec- 
tivc instruction in the education of defective 
children New York City lifts just now (1012) 
taken the lend in this work lo" niitliorizing llio 
establishment in the Lrooklyn Tiaimng School 
for Teacheya of a comec of preparation for 
special-class woik, and by granting to a num- 
ber of experienced elementary school Icachci’s 
leave of absence for three months to fit them- 
selves to take cliai'gc of special classes The 
'Vineland. N. J, Ihaining Bchool for Back- 
waid ana Feeble-Minded Children also olTeia 
opportunity every sununcr fur the tmiiiing of 
a Him ted iiumbei of epecial-claas teachers. 

a. M. w 

ReferenceB’ — 

BotniNEViLLE, Dn, Criatwn dcs Classes spicialca 
pour lea Ejt/anla arr\6r63 (PAria, IbOfl.) 

ConNELi,, Walter S. Jliatth and MediEat Inspection 
of School Children, pp. 35U-4GO. (PhilAclcIphia, 
1012) 

Mabnnel, D Voin lIilJiacfiulwcBen, (Leipzig, 1D05 ) 
An EngliaVi IrnTislatioii hy Einmn Sylveator (Now 
York, lOOD), nisp by F H DresBmr, AuxiUan/ 
Schools of Germany U S. lliir. Educ UitUctin 
No 3. 1007. 

Town, Ciaik H. Public Day ScUoola for linekwnrd 
Children, Paycbol C/tnifl, V(il, 1, 1007, pi). Sl-fi8 
Vamby, V Lea Cinsaefl pour ISnfAiila [irnerta' Rc- 
orutemeut; OrBMiiaalioji, Excrciaea d’OrLliopfidio 
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VEnfani No. 08, Febninry, 1011, pp, Ba-lfi2 

(Parifl ) 

Van Sicklh, J. II., Witmbii, L , imd ATiiRg, L P. 

Prorijion for Exc^diOnal Children m PuhUc 

(Schools U, S Hur 1^110 , Bulklin No 40l (1011), 

Thelitcrnliiro on Bprc’iiil Mabscb U hrRxly a perJodicnl 
lilcraLuTC Sco pipeUftliy vfttiniis JHaiiPi of rJje Jour- 
nal of Tho Tratnina School (Vjno- 

IaikI, N j ), and Proc. Nat. Kduc Asaoc. (under 
DcpurLmriib fnr Deaf, PPnd, niid Foeliii‘-Mnidcd, 
1809-1001, Aiid under Dciinrtniont of Speeinl EducA- 
tioii, 1002 on) 

SPECIAL DAYS. — In ncnily nil ODUntrioa 
it IS tho custom Ui obherve certain special 
days 111 the clemenLary or people's acjiool, in 
commcinoiftLiim of histoiicnlly important 
events, the birtlula^H of important men, or 
days having a special aignificaiico or a reli- 
gious clinrftctcr. The niler’s birtliday in 
moat Eiiropcaii counLnoa and IVaa hi iig ton's 
bivUulay in tho "United Btatca arc oxampica o£ 
the fust; tho birthdays of gicnt statesmen, 
waii’iors, or poets, comman to all countrica, 
of the second, tiiul saints* days, ohiirch festi- 
valsj Efts lor, and Chiiatina.s ni Eiiiope, and 
ChriatmnB and Thanksgiving in the United 
States, are oMiinpleH of tho third (Sec also 
Houi>av 3, Sciuioii ) 

In addition to tho regular liolidays thci e are in 
mn-uv atatca special days, observed na a whole 
holiday or ii'scivtid for special exercises Among 
these are iVa.diing ton’s Birthday (February 
22), Columbii,4 Day (Ootobci 12), Liiicolii'a 
birthday (Fcbiiiary 12), Longfellow's birthday 
(February 27), Laboi Day (fusl Monday 
ill September), niid the statu Admission Day, 
Arbm Day, the dale vavyiug in lUITrrcut statca, 
is also a common special day, oliscrvcd by 
the planting^ of tiaea and by appropriato 
literary exercises, though seldom is it a school 
holiday A few stalca iiavc catnblished other 
special days, such na IS out h Carolina Day 
(Mai eh 18, CalhoUii’a birthday). Fire Day 
h\ Nebraaka (first Friday in Novembev), Flag 
Day 111 Nesv Jcsiscy (Juno 14) and in Illiodc 
Island (February 12), and Bird Day in 
Louisiana (May 6, Audubon's birthday) 
For such epccial days, bhe state aupenntciidcnt 
of public instruction very commonly issues 
a bulletin foi the giiidanco of teachers, con- 
taining pTOgrama and t>xcvcUiD9 suitable for tho 
proper obaervaiice of the day In England and 
tke BiUiali Empiio generally the only day of 
this character — for many rensons nob yet uni- 
versally accepted — is Empiru Day on May 24. 

Another foiin of special day i'^ llmt set 
apart by tlio individual schools theinsolvcs. 
for ail eh purpose , ■3 ns the obaorvaiicG of n bdIiooI 
festival (sec FBsnvALa, ficuooL), a display of 
the work done by Llie bgUooI, a icccpUou of 
parents (.^co Exiiiuitions Sciiool) : or tho 
final closing oxcrcifica of tlio school (see Goal- 
MENCRMKNTfl). E F. 0, 

SPECUL GBANTS — Grants of money to 
school diatiiots for special purposes arc gcncr- 
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ally known aa special grants. These arc iisu- or raised locally for the same purpose^ the 

ally JTKidc for new and clcairablc educational Indiana nnd Connecticut grnnta to poor difl- 

undertakinge, and nro m the nature of n, sub- tncts to enable them to provide tho length 

aid^ir or bonus to secure thcix intioductiou and of aohool term rcquiiedby law, when they have 

their continuance during the period of trial raised tho innximum tax; the special grants 

and cxperniient. In the days when public in New York, ICanaas, Wisconsin, and other 

education was first cstabliahed, such grnnta states to high achooia giving braining courses 

were frequently made to communities to ae- for teach ei a. nnd the Wiacoiiaiii and Minne- 

curc tliG establishment of a common school, sota special grants for the ealabliahmeiib of 

but thcBG havG eiiice been changed into the high schools for instruction in agnculture and 

Tegular annual, acmiaiuiual, or qunrteily domestic science, are cxamplefl of such special 
apportionments of common school funds, grants and flubsidiea, (For further cletaila 
(Sgg A.rrQa'naNMBNT op School TuNna ) ae to thcac and othcT grants, see the special 
Lfitcr auch special grants wcio made aa aid ai tides on the state boIiodI Byahema of the 
in tho establishment of high schools. In some dilTercnt Amoiican states ) 

of tlio stntca these have since been clmngccl Such special grants or subsidies ars much 
into icgular apportionments of the proceeds more common in the United )Sfcatca than in 
of taxation for high achooia, while in others Europe, and atc indicative of new and less 
special giants arc etill continued The WaBh- well-establiahed educational conditions. In 
in g ton law, granting a bonus of SlOO for each England, however, the central authority has 
grade maintained above the eighth, is an ex- influenced the development of the elementary 
ample of such high school grants. The con- school ourriculum eince 1802 by roarranging 
tinuance of tlic piocesg ia aeon to-day in the its annual giant and providing special giants 
granting of special subsidies for the establish- for spcoial aubjeota, similarly the mainlc- 
jnent of high schools of agriculture and domes- nance of a high percentage of free places lu 
tie economy, after the ordinary high school aecoiuUiy sohoola is encouraged by special 
has been piovidcd for in the general appor- grants (See England, Board of Education 
tionment plan. The tendency Ima been to Report for 1010-1911 ) E. P, G, 

convorb these special grants into icgulnr and 

gcnoinl grants, after the establialimont of the SPECIAL METHOD, — See Teaching, 
prinoiplc of such aid rind the more general PniNciPLBa op; Method, Genbual and 
adoption of the educational idea aided. The Special 
state iibiniy grant, under which a number of 

states diiphcaLc a sum of $10 or some simi- SPECIAL SCHOOLS. — A term applied 
Ur amonut, raised locally in any achooi dia- to achooia orgam 7 .cd for apecial cUasea aC 
Irict for tlio purchase of school library books, pupils or for instruction in subjects not com- 
is another example of a form of special grant, monly ofTered in the regular schools. Good 
which is rapidly being converted into n general examples of special achooia are the day schoola 
state apportionment for school library purposes for the oral instruction of the deaf (aeo Deaf, 
Within recent years, as a result of the cliang- Education of the), organized withm the 
ing conception of the nature and purpose paat ten to fifteen yonra by many American 
of our education, a number of the American oities, the achooia for fclic blind (aec Blind, 
states have begun bo make small special grants. Education of the), as maintained by Mil- 
from the state trcasuiy or from special school waiikee nnd a few of the othei laigcr Aineri- 
funcla, for the encouragement of a number can cities; the achooia for eiipplecl children 
of desirable educational under takings. The (see Chippled CniLDnBN, Education of), 
ICnnsaa grants of S250 a year, limited to forty the hospital school for nervous and deli- 
disbricta. to diatricla levying a tax to provide catc children, as maintained in New York 
instruction in industrial training, tho New and Oliioago; the schools foi the inatruction 
Jersey grants, by which any amount raised of retaideu childicn (ace Dackwaud Chil- 
locaily for the same purpose, from $2E0 to dbbn. Exceptional CiULOnEN; and Be- 
36000 n year, is duplicated by the state, tho taudation); and the schools for vanous de- 
California grants for the instruction of deaf gieea of mentally deficient children (see 
childvcu; the New York and Nexv Jersey Defbgtives; Special GiiAbskb) recently qt- 
subsidies to towns and cities employing a ganiacd in many American cities; schoola for 
auponntendent of schools, the New Jersey gifted children, as in Indianapolis, Worcester, 
extra grants to distnots providing Iraiiaporta- and a few other American cities,^ achooia for 
tion for pupils; the Wisconsin and Miniieaota non-English-speaking children, na in Worcester 
extra grants to towns and districts organizing nnd Now York City, a school for atammerera 
a graded aohool of two or more departments and stuttcrera, as in Minneapolis; a school for 
instead of multiplying small diatriota, tho "uneasy boys,” as in East OraTi|ge, N. J.; and 
Delaware law providing for apecial grants to the open-air schoola for amEimc and tuber- 
nogro districts to build schoolhouscs, nnd tho culous children (see Open-ahi Schools; Sud- 
South Carolina law by which $60 is granted normal Ciiildhen, Special Classes, Tudbr- 
froin public funds for every $100 subscribed ouloug Chiluiien, Education of), leccntly 
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catablialipd in many i)laccf) 'Ihc manv Htato 
insti til Lions for tlie «iiio and training of tlie deaf 
and diinib, tliebliiul, and tho rocblc-miiulcd nre 
also of tins olnas IVIaiiy oiticH ftiiJ aonio coun- 
ties nmtntaiu Bpccial schools for Ru’ ciuo and 
education of truants and iiicoirigiblcs, known 
generally ns ungraded acliools, truant schools 
(acc Tiiuant Sciipol.s). or pnreulid fieliools, 
while the state industrial or reform schools are 
institution B for the enro of iixconiRibles and 
youthful olTendcrs (see R&FonM^TOiiY Edu- 
cation) Still other types of epccinl schools 
arc the vneation ecIiooIs (see Vacation 
goiioonsj Vacation PiiAYGnouNDs), niniu- 
laincci in the summer hy many Ameiicau 
cities; the summer schools for children de- 
ficient in their work, such aS those recently 
established m New York City and Clevoland. 
certnin types of city night schools; iinutical 
inatmttioiv aGhoois, tiuch as tho one inalutamwl 
by tho city of New York ((/.y.); the trade and 
iiiduabrial schools (see Industhial Education) 
now in process of establishment in many 
Amorican cities, and the special agiTcultiirnl 
Bohoola (see AcmicuLTunAU Education) now 
being established by a number of our Ameri- 
can states Same times special sclioola nro 

provided for insiiuclion in inniuml Iniining, 
cloincsLio ficienco, andgewingj though goiiernlly 
these auhiceta ave taught n\ the icgular schooln 
by special oi by the icgular teachers (see 
Special Teaciikhs). Tho maiuml Iraiiniig high 
Bcliool (see Manual Traininu) may still bo 
regarded ns a somewhat Bjiccial typo of school, 
tva may also the commercial high sehoiil (see 
Commehciaij Education). Si ill other ex- 
amples of special schools arc auch schools as 
the Lowell and New Jleclfoid (Mnssacluisella) 
Textile Schools, and the Rhode Island School 
of Design (scg Industiual Education), A 
numboa .of Ibc larger coip orations and iiulus- 
tnal estnblishmeiiti also maintain special 
schools for their appi entices ), and a 
number of privately endowed trade and 
tcchnicftl conimuation school b exist i\\ ovu* 
American cities 

III Europe, tho special scliool la a wcll-ea- 
tablislicd educational institution, and in Ger- 
many such schaola have perliftpa reachod their 
best dovelopmeufc. The Fortlnhtunffaachulc, 
and the nnxiliary schools for the education of 
defective find special cln-shcs, foi ni a note worthy 
feature oi the German system of cclu cation 
(See Germ V NY, Education m) The eveu^ 
mg couLmuivtion achoola of England arc also 
noteworthy (soo England, Education in), 
as are nl&o the continuation schools of Franco 
(see Fiiancb, Education in), E. P, C. 

Rcforcncear — 

AvnEiH, L, P Oficii^air Scliooh (Noiv York, 1010.) 
CamI'iibli,, II Clilrnfro lloapilal .School lor Nrivoiia 
and in'liciiLu Childraii Proc Y A., 1001, 
052-001 

Clahk, Ida II. Ojion-pir or Forest Soliools of Biig- 
1 1111(1 and CL'-nniinyi Kimhroaftcti lieviaw, Vol 
XX (Ainil, 1010 ) 


GoMmiiTir. !■: SrhnfilH for CriDplod Children 

Aliroad; in firp. f/, .S Cum liduc , 1000, Vol T 
IIP Cl W -5 II ’ 

JoNbi. a. The CfmiiUualiun ^School m Ihc Unilpil 
Slates U H. Ihii Eilur . No. 1, 1007 

KiNUHj^a. S C. Optn Air Crusndcri (CJiIchrq, 

Mabnnkl, 11. The ylirxj/iary Mchools of Oermnnu 
U H lliir Ediin. nuIlcUn No □, 1007 
Proc jV E A fire Dopl of Spccini MuenUon, i n, 
riQMH yoftrw, 

Psucholoofcnl Cltmc contains ninny vnlimlilo urlirlei 

UoHEHf'Bi.'D, J. HiwvuU In LUc Pvilihp Srhonls t>| 

Now York City, in Educatioti, Vu], XXVll 
(Ootalicr. 1007 ) 

TeHOUu, K 7Vio ProWc/U of the CTrinjiIcd Child 
(Loiirlnii, 1010 ) 

Van Hicki-h, J, 11 , WiTMbii. L„ and Ayiieh, L P. 
/’roii.sioa for I'Jxccptionnl Children in ^Ac Putlu 
Schooh. U. iS Jlur, Pilup., Jfullclin No. M, lOil, 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. — A term applied 
to teachers who teach new or special aiibiecta 
or classes, ns dialiiiguislied from tho regular 
Bubjccta of inatruciioii and the regular clnsg 
tcftclicis An til me lie and writing were once 
taught by special teachers, but nic now gener- 
ally handled by the regular elementary achool 
teachers In a few schools, H|]ccial aiipervigora 
of ihcBO fivibjceta arc aldl employed. (Seo 
SurEiivisoiis AND iNapKCTons.) Di awing and 
music are now in the process of passing from 
the euro of the speeinl to the icgular toachers, 
with general flupcrviaoiH eiiiiiloycd m tlie 
eilies merely to aeeine more elhcicnfc uislruc- 
tion. Tlie 1101 mill scIiooIh have introduced 
Llicflo subjects, and they hiivc hcmi adder! to tlie 
exammatioii subjects for certification, so tlmb 
nearly all new IcacJiois can now tctieli them 
lilamml traiiiiTig and domestio nciencn aie slill 
111 the speeinl tennhcM’ Htngo, few regular elaiia 
teachers hciiig able to teach thcHO aul)jGcl.s. 
Tho introduction of llieso subjects into the 
noiiiial scIiooIh and tho doinnnd for Lhoir moro 
general intToihiclnm iiilu all kinds of .schools 
will, 111 Inno, lead to Llieir being taught in 
nmny places by tlie regulur class teachers. 
Sewing is anoLlier special subject which is 
rapidly paNMHg over to Lliorcgulni clafjs toaohor, 
ns IS also agncinltiirr. 

The term is also applied to tho toaohors of 
distinctly special cUs^cg, or lines of work, 
iiitDDdctl to flupploment or in part to supplant 
tho work of the regular school The apccinl 
loachera of deaf children by the oral iiiclhod, 
the teachcis of classes of mentally dcfectivo 
ehilclien, and the teacliGis of classes of de- 
linquent or incoirjgiblc olnldicn mo examples 
of this class of tcncJiers. Tcachcia afiaigned 
to classes of tubciciilons oi crippled cliildrcii, 
to parental liomes or truant schools, and to 
sehools foi certain apecialucd foims of school 
instuicLion, such as nautical or trade soliools 
(sec Speciau Schools), mo also tijicoial teachers. 
In a .^Gjiae, all high school tcachcra nie also 
special teachera, E, P. C. 

KoJbioucqb' — 

JcBSiJl', XV ^ A The Social Fa^'lora ajfcchnif 

Supervision in the Public ^Schools of tha untied 
States, (NfiW Ynik, IDll ) 
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SPECIALIZATIO N. — See Colleges, Mmm- 
CAN (section on Aclmiiiiat ration of thfc Collego 
Curnculum) ; Univehsities ; tlieviuioiH articles 
mentioned under Phofessional Education. 

SPECIFIC ENERGY OF NERVES.— See 

Nbhvoub System. 

SPECTACLES —Sec Eye 

SPEECH DEFECTS. —Types of Speech 
Defects — EYchiclinff aphasia, de/ecta of 
apcocli langG from complete inability to make 
Boinicls (aphonia^ q.v.) and mutism, through 
stainmciing, to incohcrencG, and result from 
n. vaiicty of functional and structural defects 
Some of these ore clue to defects of the sensory 
apparatufli others to motoi dlatui baiicca; some 
aiG paralytic, others ataxic. They aic found 
in many nervous diseases, especially in vulvar 
paralyfcjia, in paresis (dementia paralytica), 
m mulLiplo scleiosis, in hemiplegia, and at 
times in chorea and othoi conditions in which 
tlie tongue oi lipa and the laiynx arc afTected, 
Sinco speech is possible only because of tho 
cooperation of a iiumbci of structuics, it will 
he appreciated that doviatioiis fioin the noimal 
function of any one of these sti net urea may 
pioduco anomalies or impediments in Bpcccli 

Aphonia, the inability bo make sounds, la 
duQ to periplicral disorders (usually of tho 
larynx) and may no company fiinctipnal dis- 
eases sucj] ns hy.bLDija. llomseness is ^ rela- 
tiVQ aphonia, a lessened ability to make 
sounds, duo to abnorinni conditiony of the 
larynx or throat Mutism la commonly found 
in tlioac in whom tlicrc is no clefccb of the pnrta 
concerned in the emission of soimcla, but in 
whom there ia deafness, usually congenital 
Mutism is also found in dementia precox, and 
some limes in hyatena, but in these conditions 
it IS not an inability to speak, but only nn un- 
wiliingness. Stammering, stubteiiiig, lisping, 
and lading arc impediments lathcr than in- 
abilities of speech, Tho foui terms have 
various meainuga, the more u,giinl being aa 
follows slammcring is n defective method of 
speech in which tho Bounds me uUered with 
hesitation, articulation being produced only 
after repeated attempts, the defect being duo 
largely to inadequaLc oi imperfect iimervation 
of the various organs used in articulation ; 
stuttering is a more marked defect in which 
the individual must make icpcatcd efforla to 
articulate certain syllables or words, and in 
which til CIO appeals to be a flpnani of ceilaiii 
muscles concerned in articulation; lisping ia 
duo to too great a length of tongue or to an 
inability to placD Lhc lips, the tongue, and the 
pain to in proper relation with each othci 
to producQ tlic sound of " s ”, instead of 
** B ” the individual gives the sound of “ th 
tho term ” lalling is used for two dilTci'enb 
c Olid i Lions, (a) ino condition in which the 
sound of *l ” iff ffubfltitutcd for that oi 


and (6) that uiuntdligjbJi' kind of speech 
which is commonly found among idiots It la 
common to call all forms of speech hesitation 
Btammcring, but many of tho devices used 
(licm, haw, aa) are employed for gaining time 
It must he uiidei stood that iicauly all forms 
of speech defects are symptoms of (lisoidera 
which may range from those of the brain or of 
the car to those of tho mouth, of the larynx, and 
even of the muscles of respiration. The cause 
of each kind of defect muBl be undci stood 
before proper methods of treatment may be 
instituted, but for most purposes the indi- 
cation of causes given above is siifTioientiy 
suggestive to ciinblc tho teacher to institiito 
certain specml metlioda of training the defec- 
tives with whom /die deals. 

The aphonias imisL be dealt with dilTciently 
accoiding to the causes of the condition. 
Disease of the larjmx must be treated in a 
medical way Mutism may be oveicoine by 
strong stimuli , in some cnsca of dementia precox 
and of hysteria whcic tlic patients have not 
spoken foi several years they may be made to 
talk by appvoputite mctliods of stimulation 
At times it is necessary to treat theso patients 
like cliildicn oi like an aphaaic and thoroughly 
iccdiicate them The mutism due to deafness 
mxiflt be dealt with in an entirely di He rent 
manner (Sec Deaf, Education of.) Tneo- 
heiencc is not impiovod iiiueli by ti'iiiniiig, ex- 
cept that foim ill which the lack of orderly 
sequence js an njihjisiA {i e parjipJmsja). In tho 
laitor conch Lion training is very beneficial 
On account of the imitative tendency of 
children, stummcreifl and stiitteiors alioiiid 
for rending lessons, etc,, bo isolated as far as 
possibLo fiom gcneial classes, otherwise a 
whole class may develop similar tenden- 
ciea or habits. The atammcvei oi stubtercr, 
on tho other hand, siiould be kept away from 
other stammerers and stuttereis for a like rea- 
son, and he should as‘9ociate with normally 
speaking childicn aa mucii as possible, so that 
he may 1)0 affected bDiieficinlly by their manner 
of speech Many of the defects mny be im- 
proved by general bicathing cxGioiac.s and by 
tlic use of concomitant rhythmic movements. 
Music, capccjjilJy fluiging-, of eoiisidcjabJc 
benefit. SIT 

The School Problem — The correction of 
serious speech defccla presents a bpccial prob- 
lem comparable to that of the education of 
the varioiia classes of defectives for which all 
piogrcssivc school aysteina now make pi o vi- 
sion Thcic IS no doubt tlmt the cliild that 
stuttcis or fltammcis badly is under as great a 
handicap in school and in socinl and biisincsa 
life as the bliiul, deaf, or crippiccl. The prev- 
alence of serious speech defects is vciy much 
greater tlinn la generally supposed. Accord- 
mg Co Giitzmaii and other authorities tho pro- 
portion of stutterers in the school population 
of German cities ia fiom one to two per cent. 
In Trance a simdar rate ivns found nmong 
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floklici'fl. As stiibtcnng iinfiLa a aolrlier ^o^ 
sentry duty, its correction is recognized ns a 
problem in national defcnac 

The problem is not limited to niiy ince or 
nationality oi clfiflfl of society Among girls, 
however, titc numb at of atuLtoicrs is far less 
than among boya. To the tliouaandfj of 
atiitteiera in oiir schooia must bo added tlie 
much greater number of stammcicvfl or lisp era 
— tliat la, children who omit aaiinda or sub- 
stitute the wrong sounds. Di . Scriptui c, from 
hifl extended clinical experienco, estimates that 
the schools of the city of New York have 
26,000 children who need apecial attention for 
Bpecch defects, 

As progress in scliool is largely eoiiditioued 
upon ability to apeak, dchciency m this ic- 
Bpect IS one of the impoiLant causes of rctaida- 
tion m school Jifo — a cause which is cumuln- 
bive in effect. Our school conrsea arc based 
upon tlic asamnpbion that children have leninccl 
to talk before school age, and, tlicicforc, 
reading and wilting arc the primary subjects 
A careful observation of children in the pi imary 
grades provea that very many habitually 
omit certain sounds or make incorrect substj- 
tiitions As those children Icain to read, tho 
wovda anti lottora of lh& book become firmly 
associated with the wrong .sounda. Spelling 
lessons are useless unless we go bacl^ to tiic 
beginning and tench these pupils to talk 

Stuttering usually begins during scliooi ago 
and increases during tho scliool period. It 
is by no means an iiidicntion of mcntul 
dericiency; indeed, the biiBlitcafc children 
Bonietimca have this impediment. Aa, Kqw- 
cver, the stutterer is seldom called upon to 
read or speak in clasB| ho loses interest, shows 
lack d 5 atlonlion, xelaina a limited yocabnlnry, 
and falls behind his class. Association with 
youngci children, the ridicule of schoolmatesj 
and the loss of grip tond to a lowering of 
Bclf-ieapect. Freqiientjy there occui criscj^ 
of distress, nngcr, or defiance Though without 
hope of employment, stutterers aiq apt to 
leave school at the earliest possible moment 
With tho correotion of tho defect in apeech an 
entire change occurs. IndifTercnce gives way 
to interest, inLeiicctual progicss is assured, 
Hociftl lelalions improve with the power of 
communication; but most noteworthy is tho 
gam in aelf-contiol and will power Tlic boy 
who through weeks of laborious efforts has at 
last learned to rule his tongue knows that he 
ia on the way to become master of liimaclf. 

In making special provision for defective 
speech, tile leadership must be ossigned to 
Germany, where hiintlTodB of teachers havo 
bccji trained by Dr. Gutzinan of Berlin, 
Moat European countries now liavc special 
Bchools or clnasca for correcting ape eel i defects 
In Ameiica a few cities. New York (since 
lOOD), Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee, have 
adopted tliia feature in their public schooia. 

The correction of serious speech defocta, 


howevcT, ia but n phase of a a till larger probiQmj 
the general iiiiprovcrnciit of Bpeecli, So prev- 
alent are hnrslme.ss of voice, drawling in 
speaking, and iiaimlity that Dr. Scripture 
suggests that all .'ichool children should be 
treated aa incipient atiittercra. In view of 
tho practical viiluc of tlic modern scicnco of 
phonetics, the wisdom of euch a pioccdui-Q 
cBrimot he ciUcationed. It vcmaina foi the 
schools to recognize the fundamental impor- 
tance of coi reeling stuttering and stammciing, 
of preventing mioh defects, and of improving 
tho speech of all children, and lo make 
general use of demonatrated principles. 

The reasons for tlie almost univeraftl neglect 
of tlic speech piohlom arc not far to seek- 

(1) Baby talk and lisp lug aio couRidered 
interesting in young chiUhen, and these im- 
perfect habits arc allowed ho become fixed, 

(2) WhcTQ defect's are rocoguizod, it ie generally 
assumed that they will be outgrown (3) 
Most attempts at the correction of stuttering 
and alnmmcring have been empiric, tlmt la, 
they have no scientific foundation and involve 
no con.qistciib training, and, conaequciitly, 
result 111 failuic. 

Conditions pf T}aming — The correction of 
tipecch defects from the side of the school la 
primarily thu siib.'ititution of right habits for 
wrong habits. As a preliminary to training, 
it IS necessary to aacertnin the cauftos of the 
imperfect habits and to sceiirc the removal of 
these cauaea, so fai as ia pos.siblc, by tlic 
appropriate ticatment, surgical, medical, or 
psychiG The oiigiii of apeeuh dcfccta may be 
biiefly siuumariviGd as due lo. (L) diBorder of 
development or imperfect nDquircment of 
speech, owing Lo the oxtroiiioly complex nature 
of tho CDordinaiions denrnmied; (2) malforma- 
tions, aa of the palate, teeth, or tongue; (3) 
nervous diaoidcr, (d) mental or moral dis- 
turbance; (5) imitation, All aorioiis cases 
ahoiild be examined by a special iaU Many 
large citiea, notably New York, Berlin,^ Paris, 
and Vienna, have chnica for tlie examination 
and treatment of speech defects. 

jUcdioda 0 / Traunnp, — Inatruclion in ciassea 
is generally prcfcrablo Lo in dividual instiuc- 
tion, not only on grounds of economy, bub 
on account of the mutual aid and confidence 
secured theicby. Vniious plans have been 
employed for the organization of such classes 
(1) 7Vie boarding school, Tina has tlie ad- 
vantage of an entire change of environment 
Cor the paUent aucl readily permits the forma- 
tion of new habits It involves, liowever, 
danger of relapse, eapocinlly if reliance is 
placed upon accessory habits that produce an 
excess of self-ooiisciouBiics3 upon a roburn to 
flocioty, (2) The dajf school, S tut borers arc 
son t for a teim of ten or twelve weeks to a 
special achool, as in Maiichoator, England, 
and at Hie cud of the course return to their 
regular achoola, (3) SiJecial classes after Eohool 
/ronis. This is tho praobico in Gorman cities 
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^hich have followed the plnn of Gutzman 
{4) Special teachers arc utilized in the ChicoKo 
acJiDols to visit various schoolfs and give 
instruction to pupila suIYering from speech 
dcfccta. (5) The Hew York plan A school 
is designated fls a center foi speech correction, 
to which aapecifti teacher ih assigned to conduct 
clnssca dcaigntiLcd na speech impiovemcnL 
oloascs. Appheanta for mcmbcralup in these 
classes arc rcgiatcicd in the school and assigned 
to ilieii appinpiiatc grades. ThosiG who hnvo 
acrioua dcfecta arc not called upon to recilo 
until the class tcachei is notified by the spe- 
oini teacher, to whom the sfcuttercra report 
twice daily. The advantages of bliia plan 
aic‘ (1) A favorable ciiviionmcnt is formed. 
Pupils and teachers nro sym pathetic, helpful, 
and confident of succeisa. (2) Pupils are not 
discouingcd by fear of falling behind in regular 
atudica. (3) All speech pupils arc followed up 
even when not requiied to report to speech 
cinsg. (4) Standards of speech are foimcd for 
the entire school, normal children are bettor 
ti allied, and incipient faults nro coricctcd. 

Corrective oxcrcises may be clagaified under 
the following licada: (1) breath control, (2) 
rhythm, (3) voice, (4) articulation, (5) modula- 
tion. Though attention la generally paid to all 
thcBO elements, the vaiioua systema may be dis- 
tiiiguiBhccl according to the stress placed upon 
one or the other Inhalo easily through the 
half-open mouth, produce vowel soiinda or 
phrases with no unneccssaiy loaa of breath, Icaiii 
to support tlio Lone; break the exeicises or 
speech into phrases, inking breath during the 
pauaes, with the aid of tlio mirror, study the 
oral and tongue positions for each elementary 
sound until correct motor images arc formed 
and associated; break up monotone by modu- 
lilted oxerciacs and expressive reading; have 
frequent convoraation in order to provide for 
facility. To aecure permanent results ib la 
of the highest importance to gain the confi- 
dence and cooperation of the pupil, lie must 
want to speak correctly, must know how, nnd 
must faithfully practice; he must be sclf- 
oritical in order to iccovcr in caae of relapse 

The teacher should be exceptionally skilled 
and resourceful. She should be thoiouglily 
trained in phonetics, and turn to in detecting 
false positions 

PTevention of Speech Dcfccl^t — That pre- 
vention IB better than cure ia as tiuo of faulty 
B^eccli as of other bad ha bits. The chief con- 
dition promoting the evil is neglect, (1) In the 
home baby talk aliould not be encouraged. 
(2) In the kindergarten atrcaa flhoukl be laid 
upon Gorreet and comploto enunciation. (3) In 
the school apcGch should come before reading, 
and the methoda of teaching reading should be 
based on modern phonetics When the child 
is permitted to read aloud it should be with 
the rhythm and modulation of natural speech 

The Speech of the Mentally Defective, — 
Naturally in this class of children specoh. 


ivhich la the most complex of all our motor 
reactions, is doficicnt or defective, and no 
otlipr form of motor training is of more impoi- 
taucc 111 attaining whatever degree of intelli- 
gence IS possible. Children classed with tlie 
iiientnIJy defective on account of unintelligible 
spcrcli have made normal progress aftci being 
trained to talk The method of training is 
similar to that outlined above, bub presented in 
hIowci' sLagcfl and m eonnccLion with mucli train- 
ing in rhythm and coordination J P R 
ReforancoB — 

Hell, jV G. The Mechanism a/ Speech, (Now York, 
1007) 

Principlca of Speech (Wndnngton, 1000.) 

Paulis of Speech, (Wnahington, 1000 ) 

Drief Ilia lory of the Troiitment of Stiuiimcring^ Pmm, 
Med Joifnml, Ddc 1909 

Downing. U. C. Dcfoctivo Speech In Backward nnd 
rceblc-inindcd Cliildron. Med, Record, lOOD, 
Vol LXXV, pp 720-733 

Gtttzmann, II o7)rac:/j5/Arii7i(7eii liJicT iSpriicAhed- 
tiiTidc JJcifrUpe 2 ur KwJifniff der Phi/aiolonic, 
nnd Tficrapie der ,Sprncfle Cflorlin, 

lOOB ) 

Das Sottern, (Berlin, 1010) 

ICussMAUL, A, Die SlOiunseit der Sprachc, Vcr&uch 
cinep Pathologic tier Spraehe (Leipzig, 1910) 
Leobl, 0 Dea Ktndea Sprach&titrunacn (Sloilern, 
Sfamineln. Liapeln iMiw ) uud %hre Jleiluna, 
(Poiadtim, 1008) 

Maciitien, H. The SpccDli of Lho Fccbtc-mmdcd. 
Afed Pdd Monatsch f, d, ges SprachhL j 1007. 
VoJ XVJI.pp 351-J55 

ScnirTunB, E, \Y Elements of ExpeTiiner\la[ P/ioneCjcJ 
(New York, 1904 ) 

Swj3t,T, II iSouridJi of English (Oitford, lOOS ) 
Trcnlinent of Stnmmcniig. N Y Medical jQurj\al, 
Dee 1000 

Treatmcul of StanunGring Jour, Atner Med Assoc, 
Sept lOlO 

SPEECH, STANDARDS OF. — See Ekg- 
Liaii Usage. 

SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM, 
— Ill any consideration of the proper prin- 
ciples of orthography we need always to bear 
m mind the fact that words were spoken long 
before they were written and that even now 
the real hfc of the lauguago lies in the apoken 
word rather than in the written page Witing 
ia n means of recording thab which has an inde- 
pendent existence of its own, although it 
might die m time, if it could not be act down. 
Of late the invention of the phonograph has 
provided ua with a method of preserving 
speech quite independent of writing and likely 
to bo increasingly uaeful, The object of 
Writing is simply to give permanence to the 
spoken word and to extend the area of its in- 
fluence. Certain, forma of literature do not 
achieve their full purpose until they are trans- 
lated from wiiting to speech' the drama ia 
really alive only when we hear it fiom the 
mouth of the actor, and when it ia illuminated 
for ua by the nrb of the performer; and oratory 
is cold indeed when we read it with our eyea 
on the printed page instead of hearing it with 
our ears na it falls wnimly fiom the hpa of the 
speaker, Even poetry ia to bo said or aung 
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lalhci than to lie per used ; wc do not perceive in sound of our L but which ia oftcu tepre- 
the full power o[ n lyric until we my it aloud; sented by the 'ph ]fc had in Latin In Englisli 
its melody, its a mind supporting its sense, we find ivokIb derived from the same Greek 
— this ig revealed to us only by our cars root, spelt sometimes with ph and fiometimes 

For centuries after man had ncluevcd witli /, i.c. fajicij, fantas]/ (foi'incrly written 
Bpcech lie irncl to rely on memory to piescrvo phanla&ic), nnd phanlom In Itnliaii there ia 
the iccords of his race lie came in time to n logic nl uniformity, and p/a/osop/iy appearig as 
uac strung beads <?r knotted cords to aid him and photography i\^ Jolografia 

in recollecting and to help him transmit Avhat EngUali hns alwaya cxtciuled an open hospi- 
be lcnG\Y to succoasiYC generations The carli- lality to words from other languages. It liaa 
cat attempia at wriLmg ignoied wends (la n double voeahulary, pavtly Ten tome and partly 
words; tliey were piclograph^ fluch as our Romance.^ It la continually oniiclung itself 
Indiana fltdl uac in which Hide drawinga set from Latin 'and from Greek It Look over 
foith the Gasmtial facta tlmt needed Lo be le- mucli of its irmriiie vocabulary from the Dutch; 
inembered or transmitted They weic n sign nnd it Ima accepted terms dealing with the 
language by mcaiifl of pietuics. The foroiuii- arts of war, of cooltci’y, of millinery, and moTo 
nera of the alphabet were hieroglyplis, which lately of aiitomobiliiig mul aviation, from tho 
were at first aymbola foi ideas rather than for French. The immigianta from all tlicac for- 
woidg or sounds. After a long while man oign Longues often retain their originnl orthog- 
advanced from symbols for ideas to symbols rnphy, and wo have in our books a Koafc of 
for words . Then after another long interval epclliiiga completely out of harmony with the 
he attained the use of symbols for the sounds original English system of orthogiapliy, eg. 
of Avliich the words were composed At first bureau, cAaos, chaise, gneiss, xylophone. 
he sought to find asinglB letter which should A tvivther complexity waa iirtroducecl into 
repicicnt exactly a aingle sound. And tliis English some times ago by those who strove to 
is the final function of spelling, — the use of bring the spoiling of certnin words into con- 
ic ttera to indicate the piccisc proiuinciatioii formity with what they believed to be the 
of tlic word. It IS the ideal of orthography derivation of thesa words. They regciicd a por- 
tha.t there shall be n single symbol foi every ishinguin the pchaic form /lononr because they 
sound arid a single sound for ovory symbol, held the Englisli word to be directly derived 
eo tlmb any one seeing a word for the first Lime from the Fieiich honneur; and they changed 
could not lielp knowing how to pionounoo coiih'oi^cr into coittrpf? offer and ikmd into is/aad 
it and that any one hearing it for the first tune These arc all misleading etymologies; and Lire 
would know instantly how to spell it When- ongiiml English spoiling was not only more 
over ajifl wherevor m any language this ortho- nccuraLe phonetically, but ifc ropreaented beltei 
graphic ideal hag been attained^ spelling ia tlic real origin of tho word But even if these 
self ‘explanatory; it la nob socncLhmg that has chatigca had been in ciccovd wibh etymology, 
to be learned by hard labor, ifc is almosb auto- the pi mcijJlc which Led to tlicm was ciToncous 
inatic; and sucli a thing ns a spelling book is in itself. It is not the function of orthography 
unknown and unnecessary. Unfoi tuiiately to reveal the history of tho word, even altho 
this idcaJ^ la rarely^ attained, and even when it may do tins to the expert now and again, 
attained, it la cvei in a slate of unstable equi- The solo duty of apcllmg la to represent the 
librium, because the spelling of any word actual aound, no moic and no less These 
once accepted tends lo become fixed, whoicas mistaken aUorationa, of which there arc an 
the pronuneiatiori may change from a variety immense number, often suggest an erroneous 
of causes, thus slowly bringing about n diver- etymology; but even if they had boon aeon- 
Ecucc bobw&cn tho apolUng and tho pronunma- rate, they woviUl have boon dissadvaiitagcoua. 
tion 'Die symbol which exactly represented The history of cveiy word in our language 
a single Bound may be forced in time to repre- is now rectu derl in tho dictionaiica; and there 
Bent two or thrco or more. Is no mason why any complicated apcllmg 

Then tin added iiiconsisLcncy ia introduced should Le retained for the pui pose of doclnring 

when Words are borrowed from loieign tongues, the icmote origin of the word. The Greek 

'eince they soniebimca biing with them tho aoiirce of tlic Italian ^ioso/ia is ns easily traced 
Bpelling they had in the language in which fis the Greek source of the English philosophy. 
tlioy were born, a language which lins its own Wo cannot itciato too often tliab the best 
Hyatem of symbolg aatisfactoiy to iLsclf but poaeiblo orthography is that which makes easy 
not likely to be identical with the system ol the task of apcllmg a woid when it la heard and 

the oblier language into which tho now woicl of pronouncing it when ib is Been, AnyUihig 

IB adopted; and the orthographic confiiaion which mterferes with this primary duty of 
ismadeworBG v/hmiBomcof thcimpoitcdwovds orthography is intolciablc. Tho Icttcra of 
aro allowed to rotnm their original aymbola and any language exist specifically to repreaont 
□tlicra aro rcspclt in accordance with native tho sounds of that language, 
usage. For example, every modern language Aa tlio result of the lutroducLiou of new 
has taken ovci a host of words from the Greek woida from foreign tongues and as a rcault of 
containing the letter 0, which lathe equivalent changea in proiuiiioiaLion — like that which 
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littB lecenbly brought about a diverEcnt iisago 
m the 8oimcl of Lite woida either (ind neither 
— the orthography of no modem language \a 
ontiicly aatinfactory. The condition la best 
in Italian and in Spanish whcic rigorous 
reforms ’ivoic iiccompliaht more than a century 
ago The concUtion is worst in English, far 
woise than in French oi m Gorman. In 
France tlicro has been an active movcmciiL to 
do away With ceitain of llio most nutating 
anomalies; and m German certain minor 
reforms have actually been made, — the 
striking out of the silent h m Thai and That, 
for evainple Both m France and in Germany 
the Cl y for relief has come first of all from the 
tenahora of the young, who nro in a position to 
know the enormous waste of time and of labor 
resulting from tho complexibios and fiom the 
inconaistcncies of the accepted orthography. 
The appeal 'of the teachers lias been heard 
by those acholais who liavo devoted them- 
selves specially to the study of the language. 
In Franco, for instance, tho leaders of tho 
movement for orthoginphic reform arc M. 
Brunot and M Paul Moyci. The opposition 
hflfl como chiefly from men of lobLci’s, ignorant 
of the needs of tho teachers and ignorant of 
tho hiitory of the language, they have clung 
bo the traditional spelling to which they arc 
nccustomecl They seem to feel tliafc tho 
orthogiaphy which they iiso is m some way 
sacicd, and that to alter it, even to impiove it 
by BiinpUhcation, is to tamper with a holy 
inheritance They aro naturally conseivative, 
and they arc willing to let ill enough alone » 
It is to be noted, liowovei, that many of the 
most distinguished aiitliois, both in Great 
Biitain and in the United States, have been 
strongly m favor of simplification 

In France theic is an accepted standard of 
orthography Imving the sanction of authority. 
This is the famous dictionaiy of the French 
Academy. In English no such ataiidaid has 
ever been accepted; and theie is nob now nor 
1ms there ever boon any uniformity m the 
orthography of thouaandfl of words. Evidence 
of this can be found m almost any of our dic- 
tionaiica, m the appendix conkaiiiiiig the long 
hat of woida epolt in two or moro ways No 
two dictionaries, British or AmDi’ican, agree 
in qU tlieir orthographies. No man has any 
right to assert that the only way to spell tho 
disputed words is the way he prefers. Wo 
have every one of us tlie privilege of choosing 
beUveen oirwleJ and omelette, tcc/niiQue and 
lechmc, conlroller and complroller, j}lov) and 
plough, jail and gaol, rime and rhyme, catalog 
and catalogue, esthetic and (Esthetic, honor and 
honour, manaiuore and maneuver. Who bIiilII 
decide, when dictionaiiea disagree? And of 
course a dictionary has no authority of its 
own. It la not a divinely inspired work; 
it represents only the clesiro of its editors to 
register what they behove to be the better 
usage. We are none of us bound to accept 


the decision of any dictionary maker, however 
much we may lespcot Ins acliolaralnp and Ins 
judgment. 

The most elaborate lexicographic cntcrpriiG 
m om* language is tho New English Dictionary, 
now being publish t by Sir James Murray and 
Dr Henry Bradley and generally known as the 
Oxford dictionary It aims to record tho 
histoiy of every word in the language with all 
the successive changes in orthography; and 
^ glance at ita pages shows that English spell- 
ing has novel been settled or stable; it haa 
always been clastic and fluctuating And yet 
an examination of the Oxford dictionary dis- 
closca all encouraging tendency towaid sirapli- 
fieation by tho casting out of needless Icttcis 
and by an increasing conformity to normal 
forms. The Elizabethan selic, batCe^ suntie^ and 
dogge have boon cut clown to set, hat, aipi, and 
dog Mnsique and musicke \\fivc become nimic. 
(Economicke is now economic and aira is era. 
Oooernaiir has been shortened to governor. 
In the nineteenth ocntuiy Macaulay spelt 
phoinovwion and Pnikman spelt engttlphed, 
— which would scorn very strange to us in 
the twentieth century, used as wc aro to 
phenomenon and engulfed. 

But altlio tho Oxfoid dictionary provides us 
XVI th endless examples of this tendency of tho 
language to simplify itself slowly, it rcvepls 
nlso that the tendency works only sporadically, 
that it is very alow, and that it has not yet 
aecompUsUt all that it might. And to speak 
of a tendency xvorkiug its own will is mislead- 
ing, since It implies that the language is 
capable of improving itself Of couisc it 
has no aiicli faculty Every modification of 
language ia tho result of hum nil endeavor, 
conscious or unconscioua. Every simplifica- 
tion of spelling hna been due to tho desire of 
one man or of flcveral men to oITecb a specific 
improvement. The spelling of any language 
can be mado what it ouglit to bo only aathe 
result of a determined ofiort to achieve tho 
needed reform. It will not happen of its 
own accord or unless this effort ia made The 
improvement m tho orthography of Italian 
and of Spanish was brought about only by 
resolute determination. 

As the piescnt condition of English spelling 
is recognized to bo worse than that of any 
other modern language xvc need not wonder 
that there hns been during the past century 
inoeasant ngitation as to the best means of 
amending it. Indeed it was m the eighteenth 
coiitury that Noah Webster publish t nia esaay 
''On the necessity, advnutagea, and _ practi- 
cability of leformiiig tho mode of spelling and 
of rendering tho orthography of xvords corre- 
spondent to the pronunciation." And when 
Webster issued the first edition of hia great 
diction nry in 1828 ho put into practice what 
he had preaclit Certain of the reforms he 
initiated wcie too radical to win wide accept- 
aiicc, but it is duo to him that wc Ameiicana 
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iioAV write jai7, abnanac^ wagon, and /awor, tGachorfl; tlic loading American universiLioa 
albho tlie British still cling to the Ighs sttliH- were represented by tlicir nrofesaora or by 
factory gaol^ almanack, waggon, and favour, tlicir presidents. The board desired to wjn 
Webster aUo advocated theatev and iiic^ei , sympathy for tlic cauac alao in Great Britain, 
th&aler is fcho spelling more often found in and it elected to membership half a dozen of 
IhG first folio of Siifikapcrcj and why fihould the foremost British scholars It contamcti 
wo wnto TnelTe when we accept Iher »io me lei / the cdiloia oC aU Lhft impovtant diRhonanca of 
There la no need to catniog the various the Eiigliah iQiigujigo, the Coiitiirv, the 
phases of the mccssAnt diacussioJi during the Siondjird, irndWeba ter in Aniorica, the Oxford, 
early years of the nine teen til century. Laiulor, the Etymologionl, and the Dialect in England 
for example, advocated corlniii aimplificationg It was ofl.niied of the financml support of Mr 
of his own Tennyson insisted on writing Andrew Caiiicgic, who lind Already dono so 
tho' and thro‘ (for through) and on using furl mucli for the cause of cdiicAlion in both Great 
and s/ip/, kisii and lost Piofcasoi Child of Britain niid the United States. 

Harvai'd and Piafcaaors Hadley and Whitney The Simplified SpclliiiK Dotiid began its 
of Yale were foremost m uiging the need of laboia by issuing a list of Lliiec hundred words, 
concerted action In 1874 Profcsaoi March, already spelt ni two or more ways, and by 
aa prcaiclent of the AmcriGau Philological rccommoudmg the mbc of Uic Bimpler fovin. 
Aasociatioii, proposed in his prcsideiitinl In this first IjsL the lioard included tlio twelve 
address that the asgoclntion should take active words of the Nation al Education Association, 
stops A committee wna appointed, which but it then proposed no simpbiication of 
workt hi concert with a similar committee its own la aiibacqucnt lists, however, the 
appointed by the Philological Society of board went further and advocated simpler 
Englnridj it made locommondations in detail, foims such as liad been rcconi mended hy the 
both as to the ultimate standard of plionctio two philological societies tbiity years earlici, 
notation and as to the particular steps of Sometimes I he board suggested iho striking 
aimplification which might be taken imme- out of siiporfluoiis letters and sometimes it 
cliatcly. TJic two cominittces a greed upon a suggcflted the rcUun to an curJici' and better 
report and issued a list of several thousand form, fisii aud fcist, for exainnle, ami for 
simplifications. This list has been the basis ghost] goal, it may be noted, wns the more 
of all recent agitation^ but it failed to win frequent spelling in Dliz abet! inn English. It 
favor, partly bceauao it pioposeil too i^iany ^Yn3 caTcfvil to atato that it tiki not propose any 
changes at once and partly because it was radical refoim or any violent change, nndtliat it 
unsupported by any organization having desiicd to extend the cNia ting rules and analogies 
means to carry on an active propngnnda □[ Engliali spell inga hq as to gob rid ol needless 

This had been a move on the part of the oxccptione and to prodiioo a gieatcr rcgiilariby, 
linguistic scholars of the United Slates and As the Simplified Spelling Board was well 
Great Britain, The next important stop wns supported financially, it wnri ciinbled to push 
taken by the teachers of Atnoiica who felt its propaganda moic effectively than any 
most keenly that the time hail come to do earlier organization And its offorta worn 
something bo iclievo the children m their brought bo tlio attention of tlioiisands who 
charge from our intolerable orthographic com- might never have heard of them by the action 
plcKity. lu 1898 the National Education of one of its lucmbcrB, then prcaideut of the 
Aaaocintion ncGoptcd the report of (I committco United StMes In the summer of lOOO, Mr 
(of which W. T Harris, United States Com- Theodore Hooacvelt directed the public printer 
mifisioner of Education, \Yfta n. mcinbct) to follow the recommend ations of the SimpH- 
rccommendinc the immediato adoption of fied Spelling Board in documenta from tlio 
twelve aimpli fica Lions, fAo, allhOf ihoro, ihorolyi cxcciitive departments. ALtlio Congreas failed 
Ihorojarc, Ihnt, ihriioul, catalog, p}olog, decalog, to support the president, liia Action aroused 
demagog and vedagog These twelve sim pH lien- woTldwidc interest and gave tho movement 
tions were tho ic after used in nil the publica- n publicity which "wns very liolpfiil Nearly 
Lions of the National Education AsHociation fifty tliouflaiid pciaoiid have adhcicd to the 
and in many educational iouriiala, includ- cause, and probably ten times as many 
Ing the Review, edited by Nicliolna favor it, Tho National Eduention Asaocia- 

Murray Butler of Columbia. tioii has accepted the rocoinmondationa of 

The widespread attention aroused by this the board; find so has the IVlodorn Language 
action on the part of a body of tenchcia aa Asaociatioiv of America A host of ^YcckTy 
numerous and^ na ropre.gentative as the Nn- and monthly joui'iinla now use many of the 
tionnl Education Association wns moat on- aimpler spellings urged by tlio boardj nnd tlic 
CD ur aging Many friunda of the movoinent ehorfcor forma arc upponring with inoi cosing 
believed that the hour wns ripo foi a more frequency in nowapnijcrs, especially in tlio 
vigorous campaign; and ns n result the Sun- Advertizing coliimiis. Many iioi’inal achoola 
piifietl Spelling Board wjis organized early in nre to aching tho briefer orthographic a; nnd 
1000. It had among its nicmbcia men of the attcuLion of tho goneral public Ima boaii 
letters and men of nffaira, scholars and directed to the eubjeot aa never before. 
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ThG first chairman of the board waa Pro- radical reform In law, in politics, in life 
fcgaor Brander Mabthcwa of Columbia, but generally, the two nations who have Engliali 
at the fiTsb annual meeting m 1907, Professor foi their mother tongue have always revealed 
Lounabury of Yale accepted the presidency themselves as opportunists, content to take 
and Profegsor Calvin Tiiomaa of Columbia their refoima piecemeal, going forward tenta- 
becamc chairman of the executive committee, tivcly and advancing very slowly 
Di. G P. G. Scott being the Bccretary. In What the Simplified Spelling Board is ad^ 
1909 a Simplified Spelling Society waa oi- vocafcing is not a scheme of radical and 
ganizccl in Great But am with Piofcssor SkcQt immediate phonetic reform. It is workiiig 
as its president and Mr William Archer as ita in the belief that no far-reaching and more 
accictm-y. Sir James Muuay, Dr. Bradley, oi less complete reformation of English Gr- 
and Mr. Furnival weio among the vice prcsi- thography upon a strictly scientific system 
dents; and Professor Gilbert Muuay of Ox- haa nny chance of acceptance by the Engiiah- 
ford is a inembei of its council. The Simplified speaking people, Any sucli scheme would 
SpelliiiB Society and tho Simplified Spelling run contrary to too many Imguig tic traditions; 
Bo nr cl arc independent organizations working it would have to ovoicomo too many preju- 
in accord for the aamc end. They me both dices, and it would ciente too protracted a 
animated by the desire of making our noble period of orthographic confusion For the 
tongue fitter for its future service as a world- present at least it acema to stand outside the 
language, of lifting a heavy weight from tJie lealrn of practical politics. But the board 
bacKB of our cluldrcn, and of making English believes that the present condition of our 
easier for the foreignora within our holders orthography la lamentable and that some- 
whnin wo arc assimilating by coimtiesa thou- thing needs to bo done to better our apell- 
aanda and also for tho foreignors outside our mg. It proposes, therefore, to woik along the 
borders, m our colonies or iu other parta of lino of kost icsiatancc and to suggest first 
the globe. ^ of nil the casting out of tho many parasite 

The aimplificd spelling movement now in letters which perform no useful function; 
progress is often confounded with radical second, to return to simpler forma which have 
phonetic reform, such ns has been adopted m been supeiaeded by later complexities; and 
Spnniflh and in Italian. The difficulty of any thirdly to bring many anomalous apellinga 
radical phonetic reform is that we have in into accord with the more logical lulea which 
Eagliah departed very widely from the true govern the orthography of large clasaea of 
theory that every sound ghoul d have a single words It is these three principles which 
symbol and that every symbol should have a have guided the Simplified Spoiling Board m 
flingle sound, The £Dund of e jn hi, for in- its successive lists. That it has been well 
stance, is represented now by seven diffeient advised in thus modestly seeking only for 
letters oi combinations of letteifl, in hi, head, wlmfc has seemed immediately possible is 
hQiJer, leopard, says, mid, and many , to alter proved by the popular support it has received 
all the words in which these varioua sym- Ita motto might be the saying of the great 
bols appear and to substitute one exact FrciLcb critic, Sainte-Deuve, that " orthog- 
aymbol for tlua sound would work Ji atnrtlmg ro-phy Js like socioby; we can never reform 
change m the appearance of an. immeiiao it altogether, but we can at least make it less 
number of worda Furthermore, there nre vicious. ” The Simplified Spelling Board is 
some forty sounda in our English ape cell and merely trying to accelerate the movement 
oUr alphabet has only twonty-aix lettoia, — toward greater exactness in the orthographic 
in fact, only twonty-threo avniliible, since representation of the sounda of our language 
c, I, ana q have no indopendeut utility. With which has been nt work slowly and more or 
our present alphabet there is no way of repre- less unconsciously ever since the users of 
SQnfciug every one of the forty sounds by a English first ptud any attGntion to their 
aiiigle symbol, even if we could limit every methods of spelling. It believes that it is 
existing letter to n single sound New letters not asking too much at once, and it is glad 
Would bo necessary, or modifioafciona of existing to get what it can, however little. And 
letters, or digraphs or the introduction of above all, it wants to force people to think 
diacritical marks like the umlaut of German about the subject, for it is certoin that the 
or the cedilla of French or our English diajreais. result of investigation will ho the conviction 
A radical phonetic reform by the aid of these that something ought to be done, if our lan- 
dcvicca would be sweeping and it would be guacc is to preserve ita vitality and to perform 
approximately final It would be an immensQ its full service. 

boon to all who speak the language or who wish Every simplification, however slight, will 
to acquiro English. It haB beon advocated help to lift a burden from the ahouldcra of 
by ardent spirits aa diaaiinilar aa Max Mhller future generations It will save the time of 
and Mark Twain. But it has little chnnee the child and the money of the parent; and, 
of speedy acceptance, since the English-apcnk- what ib even more valuable, it will remove a 
ing race is not logical and since it has never stumbling block from the child's path, since 
been captivated by any thorogoing scheme of every restored analogy will relieve him from 
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reliance on lus rnemory to tl»o neglect of hia 
rcjiaon, It will render Bngliah awiftcr of 
nctiiiircmcnt by the iminigranfcj aiul thcicliy 
it will help to lib the alien for ciLizciiflliip It 
will lender Englisli easier for the foreij^ner 
now perplext and repelled by tlic incoiiaistcn- 
cie& of the c-KisUnE oiUiograpliv. _ WUmtever 
hflBtcns tho fiiinpliiicfiLiou of English spoiling 
will aid m the ividor accept mice of Enfflisli 
na It woild kng\iagc; and ib will, thoiofoie. 
help to bring ua ncnrci to a bettoi intoi national 
undci standing and to peace on cailh and good 
will toward men. L M. 
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SPELLING BOARD. — Seo Sppllinq and 
S uniiLiNa Rtiroim. 

SPELLING, HYGIENE OF. — See SrELi^ 

lllQ, PBYCllOLOQY OP 

SPELLING^ PSYCHOLOGY OF. — From 
the psych ologioal point ol view, spclhng ie n 
Ecnsori motor liabit, tho sensory part of the 
proceaa being the perception of the spoken oi 
wrUten word and Lho motor factor tlio activity 
of writing or pronouncing tlm letters of which 
the word is composed, It la clear that useful 
spelling is the former motor process rather 
than the latter^ that is, spelling finds its clncf 
ubgIliI application in writing. In spelling, as 
in other scnsorimotoi processes, tlic sensory 
0U6 to movomenb in/iy be and iiaually is 
not tho original sensory processes hut iinageiy 
resulting Lhciefroin Spelling is like other 
such hn bits in one othci respect, namely, that 
Lho imagea acting as stimuli to ihe luovc- 
menta may not be directl}'- connected with the 
original fionaory material They may be, 
[or examplG, niotoi imagea connected eiUier 
with writing or with epoaking tho words. 
Spelling may thus be dcpendcnL upon vmunl, 
auditory, or muBCuliiv (hand nnd arm or vocal) 
imngca nnd since iL is a well-known fact that 
iuclividiialB clifTer xvibli respect to tlie dogreo 
of imagery it may be dctcrminGd a pnon 
that the habit of coi'reot spelling may bo 
most economicnlly cngendoi'cd in difforent 
indivi duals by dilTorcnb mothoda. 


Spelling is, hoxvovoi, further complicated 
hy the fact Ihub reading is a habit whicli m 
part involves I lie same procc-ssca Tluia the 
phonetic method of toachiiiR leading imparla 
ti tendency to the use of plionotic analysis in 
spelling. A method of reading, on tho other 
liaiid, wliich (Icpciulfl entirely oil viaioiL touds to 
encourage the use of viaiml factors in spelling 
Furllici more, a method of teaching I’eatling 
by leaching tlw child to iecogni7.c the visual 
foinia of ivords as wholes is nob likely to bo 
of use in fipejliiig,_fliiirc it iieglcctH the anabasis 
of the word into ita viounl compoucnls, n pro- 
ccg‘1 which is iicce.'sNary foi conect sp riling. 
Indeed it may he said that cconoinieal inolhods 
in tipelling anil readiiiR arc in a nine sen esc 
opposed to each othor, since the one roquiiea 
the analysis of the ivouIb both wiilleii and 
Buokcii into Ihcii component cloincnta, whilo 
the other rcciuiros inorely the recognition of 
tho words as wholes 

\Vhilo iiulividiial dirfercncos may be exp coted 
111 tho imagery most useful to vaiiou-g persona 
ill spoiling lb appeal h from the cxpeiimeutal 
rvidciicc tliat visual imagoiy ia more uacfiil 
Lliaii auditory Lay 'a evpcriinent.i with a 
large niimlici of German aohool ohildrcu ami 
lulultfl showed niflo Lliat tho, so moLhods which 
involve motor proccssea, aa for example oral 
spelling with spec eh and writing movemcnls, 
are supciior to iliosn involving no similar 
activitiea VihurI fnctois were shown to bo 
much u\oiG clliieUve tlian auditory, the moat 
elTGGtivc method being llint of copying. Lay's 
icaulls have been in general confirmed by other 
invest gnloia Ilm coueUibum, that tho motor 
processes in and for thcinsolvcs nie ofTeciivc, 
may not necessarily be valid, hiiicd in oopyiiig 
the learner must make a more caiefiil and 
visual aniilyHifl than is likely to bo made in 
any other case, rjuI liciico bettor resulLa nio 
to be expected The advantage of viBiial 
motliods ovn midUoiy, whicli was foiind to 
hold for iioiiscnso words, is likely to prove 
all the gpcatoi in English where the sounds 
and letters arc so ambiguous Spelling by 
sound m EngliEih \a provcibially jmposEiiblo 
At tho flame time it is iindoubtodly true that 
much bad spelling ia duo to slovonly pronun- 
ciation, and cultivation of a go tree t pronuneia- 
tion is a piimc requisite for good spelling. 
Another advniitttgcoiia method is the teaching 
of lho derivation of words. Rules arc nlao of 
some importance, Gspecmlly in aiouaing the 
critical sense of the learner and fixing atten- 
tion on the ilctaila to be Icarnod* 

Rice showed that mu eh time is waste cl in 
learning apclling and recommends fifteen 
mhuitcs per day. Cormnan showceV by hia 
I'cs lilts that Hjiccinl ins true Lion Ima no better 
cfTeot than incidciilal learning, tlio latlci' 
being nob puiely no ci don La], howevex', but 
depeiidont upon the following piineiplc.'i: 
(1) words likely to be misspelled woro placed 
conspicuously before tlio pupils, (2) pupils 
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were taiighb to consult the dictionary, (3) mis- 
takes in mitten work were coirected. It may 
be added lliat wbeic formal exeiciscs in tipell- 
ing arc employed, the writing of connected 
sentences is moic valuabic than the speUing 
of detached woida DiJIeiencca of opinion 
c>^lst on the question of the advantage to be 
derived from simplificcl Bpolhng in economiz- 
ing labor in learning It has been held by the 
advocates of the reform that the most monot- 
onous parb^ of the child's school work, espe- 
cially drill ill apelling, would vanish. On the 
other hand, ifc has been hold by some that the 
reformed spoiling would by its very uniformity 
take away that iinpulao for attention to the 
correct spellings incident to absence of regu- 
larity. E II. C 

Sgo Spelling ai^d Spelling Kefoum, Spell- 
ing, Teaching of 
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SPELLING, SIMPLIFIED. — See Spell- 

ing AND Spelling IIefoiim 

SPELLING, TEACHING OF — Spelling ia 
one of the original gioup of subjccLg taught 
in the elementary school From the first it 
wna ftaaociated with the thice II' a, rending, 
wilting, and arithmetic, chiefly na a part or 
the trnining in reading which employed the 
alphabetic oi spelling me tlio d of appioxiniat- 
ing pronunciation. Willi the nineteenth cen- 
tury it acquired atatua as an independent school 
, subject Bub the earlier association of spell- 
ing with reading influenced the content and I ho 
method of teaching spelling Spelling atill 
tends to derive ita words from the leading 
lesson more than fiom any other subject, and 
many devices of iiiatriiction originnting in 
rending have been transferred to spelling j 
c.g diacritical niai kings, syllabification, phono- 
giams, etc. The appearance of the caily 
spelling books, really abbreviated dictionary 
lists, partly clivoiced spelling from reading, 
but to no impoitanfc good result. Spelling 
vucabulai'ics were then greatly extended; the 
chief me thoda of teaching employed (eg the 
spelling match) ciuphnsized tlio di/Ticult words, 
regard less of their importance in the child 'a 
written vocabulary, A leaetion was inevi- 
table It first expressed itself in the movcniciit 
to correlate spelling with the other subjects 

The corrclatiDiiists, influenced by the teach- 
ings of the Ameiican Ilcrbartinns, argued that 
spelling was a subordmabo subject or disci- 
pliiiQ, like pen mans liiji, with no con tent of ita 
own In consequence, its materials weic to 
be taken from the other subjects — geography, 
history, grammar, aribhmcfcic, natuic study, 
rending, etc. The moic radical went so far 


ns to say that since this was true, there should 
be no special spelling period, for nil spolliiiga 
I'cqiiiied could be best taught incidentally, 
i.c in c ounce lion with the subjects where the 
words oiiginally occurred Till's e\trcino sub- 
ordination of spelling ns a sulijcct passed in 
its tiiin, and the spelling period was once more 
given a stated place in the school schedule, 
but under the control of a disLiiictlj' new set 
of ideals^ methods, and conditions. The 
present view is that the mater I aL utilized in 
Llic tcaclniig of spelling should bo intimately 
related to the child's need to use woids in lus 
written expressions Written composition has 
fliipplantcd leading ns the chief souico of spell- 
ing woids, and words nic taken fiom leading, 
geography, history, etc, only ns these aic 
likely to be used in written composition This 
intimacy between the spelling of words and 
then use has made spelling metnoda less formal. 
A smnllei vocabulary ]s taught, fewer words 
arc mastered at a time, and laigci account la 
taken of individual needs, Tho systematic 
study of words is given a rclalivcly smaller 
time allotment As a formal study, spelling 
does not Appear in the primal y grades until 
after a ivliolc oi a half of the first school year 
has passed, and in the graininnr grades it 
may bo eliminated with the close of the sixth 
year or given a very limited piace, independent 
and iuci dental study by the pupil himself being 
relied upon 

The spirit of the instruction in spelling has 
changed vastly Several decades ago the 
apclUiig period was do voted mamly to the 
testing of lessons which have picviously been 
assigned foi home study, and to the correcting 
of the OI rora discovered Tlio w'orda wcie 
given and apollect in more or less arbitral y 
lists, motive for mastciy being provided cliicfly 
through competition for honors in the spelling 
match or monthly standings Now apelling 
words aic draw'n from a context and apcllcd 
111 a context^ paragraph and sentence dicta- 
tion sharing tho fi|ielling period with word lists. 
Even the word lists arc based upon a careful 
classification which focuses attention on the 
menmng of w'oids A natural and vitalized 
method of tecicliing supersedes formal and 
artificial work; pi even lion of apelling crrois 
IS made more coiiapicuoua tlmn their coriec- 
tion, and teaching lather than testing is tlm 
dominant pm pose of the spelling period. 
Under such a changed atatua, it ia to be ex- 
pected tliat picscnl-daj'^ methods and devices 
for teaching apcllnic would be different from 
those that woio traditional with the ninoteenth 
century Such is the case. The methods of 
the beat enrrent practice nre more diversified 
and refined. 

Theoretically, the words of first importance 
to a child are thoao lie needs for hiE spontaneous 
written expicasiona. In practice, the sohool 
ennnot make na fine adjustments as this 
statemenb would suggest. School teaiihing is 
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a ayatomatic matter; it must proceed by aomo tenoh the jJiipil liow to oliniigo lire plionotia 

plan which ia Hib best possible n.nlicipotion pionuncifttion into its niiproprialo letter 
of the needs of children, lienee tlio cmirso BtrucUirc. 7 ho nsfllimiJlioii wonld be vnlid 
of study and the teythook in spelling deter- save for two iiiiporlaiiL facts; (I) the sound- 
mine for the avoiftge tonclicr tlic words to bo lorni Htruclurc of the rjii^liBh language ia far 
tfiughb the child The more recent books, baaed from being i cgiilnr, niid (2) Llie siicJliiig vocab- 
upon actual olaasroom experience and tilal, ulnnefl Laiiglit at achooi nrc very often oulflidc 
have nccesaanly been better Jin Li cipations than the expononco^ niid Hjiccch of the children, 
those made at a Bcholar'a desk remote from oapccmUy forcisn-born children. The con^ 
children who arc learning. But oven tlio best Hciciitioii/i teaclior will always Lest Iho ehild'a 
of these necessitate modifications nnd supple- conimnncl of n word so Hint lio may supply 
menfcary devices, Tho children of dilTerciit factor or associjitiou whicji la 

localities and interests do not need tlio same bfislc ^ ft fluoccusliil pli(inntic method of Leach'’ 
words, or if they do they do not feel tho need mg, If pornliancc tbo cliild is c]Uito unfainilinr 
at the same time; again fcliero aie grado, class^ with the words, the Icnchci* iiiimfc do a great 
and individunl difTercncea which must be taken deal of work preliniiiiary to giving the formal 
into account Many courses of study dia- order of loLlcrfl, lie n mat begin at the foimda-' 
tinctly instruct the teacher to omit certain Lion: (1) by developing the meaning of Hiq 
exerciaea in the Hpellera, and many request tho word bhrougli nctive, (ibicetivc, niclorial, or 
teacher to use supplementary spelling lista; otlicr experiences, nnd (2) by rnnking certain 
i.e, grade lists, class lists, and individual lists, that tho proper proiuinciatioii has been 
These liatfl anord a more vital and efficient acquired in ccninectiori witli these e?(pcriencc3, 
list of Bpclling words than tJie speller. Tho Then only may he pass Lo the monionzation of 
spelling book ia an adjustment to conditions tho older of IcLtcis and ilH ANSocjatioii witli 
tliab are national, the grade lists to ft particular Bound and meaning To do oLherwiac is to 
Bcliool system, the class lists to Bpecifio Glasses, rnnkc tho work iii spelling formal and nrtb 
and the individual liats to particulni chiUhen. lioial Only by a apcrinl erne that all Llireo 
A grade list is a list of words most frequently factors aro completely aflHociatcil within a 
recurring in all the class lists of a pnrLicuIni given lesson can we make our instruction 
grade. A class list is made up of the words compcLenfc. By way of hciuliiig this can lion, 
common to tlio individual liata of a single tho so-calkd method of " nuiltipio asaocia- 
claaa, Tho pcraonnl lists arc kept in spccinl tion Ini*! become pioniinont in tlio llieory 
blank books by the individual children. In and practice of^ leaching siiclliug words. As 
hia porsonal liaL tJio child is required to writa each new word is piohonlctl it is imprcMHcd m 
(1) every word the tencher has spelled for overy possible way. Meaning is given to the 

him. (2) every one ho Ims looked u)i in tho word through personal nclimi and ohsorva- 

(liciiojiaiy, (3j every word marked incoiroct, tion, dlHCUsaiOTi, tlio^ eoalext of written Ben- 
in Ins exercises. Now and then the teacher tenccs, and doriiiition. The form of tho 
tests tho child on Ina personal list of spelling spoken and wriLtrii word ia given through every 
words, thus taking account of individuftl channel of a ppi ecintioii aiul reiterated tjirough 
variations, as tho text in a crude way takes overy expressive nioaiifl; the cais hear, lac 
account of common fiooial iiogiIb ^ voice mimica; tho eyca see, the hand copica; 

Wlicn the most ncceEjaarywoi'da arc assigned the child oxperjonces Iho theory, ho icacta 
to a given lesson in spelling, it bccoinca bho upon it thiough manipulation or dinmntizn' 

business of the teacher to givo the cliiUl iho tioii The acijuiaition hng been giminntced 

power to know, in the ease of ench word* by riohnesa of connotation and rullneBa of 
(1) the meaning ifc posaesscB, (2) tho way it asBociatioiu 

is to be pronounced, and (3) tlio convention- Growth toward uaiuinliHin Is clearly indi- 
alizcd order in which the lebtcrfl composing Hie calcd by the growth in favor of tho pliono^ 
word occur And these three factors must bo grainmic method over nil other jnenns of 
associated in tlio praalical order iu which they phono tie tianslation. The advantages clmmed 
need to be recalled in a written composition, for tho ]ihonograin in tcnchiiig proniinoiation 
Ifc happens in many cases, particularly with and spelling arc: (1) It provides larger uiiitg 
EnBliBli-spoaking children^ that two of these for the subdiviBion nnd lecognition of new 
factors are already acquired and associated, words, thus rccUicing the quantity of artificinl 
Thus WQ say that a given word is “ within handling of a word This motliod may divide 
the expenencG and oral vocabulary of tho words of one syllable (r-un, funj li-ide, eido), 
child In such a ease, tho teachor has only but piactically cverywJicro else it suggests 
to drill tho eliild in tho written order of lotlcrs larger sound units than the method of ayl- 

niid to associate it with tho already acquired labificntion (dom-ooracy; aiiL-ooracy). (2) Ifc 

meaning and pronimciatioii. Most tindi- provides tho oJiild wiLli a flexible mode of 
tionnl methods of teaching spelling through at Lack that pcrmilfl his individiialiLy to express 

phonetics are baaed on tho assumption timfc itaelf. Tliim a young child miglifc eco na- 

meaniiig and pronunciation are already^ ao- tionality ns nn-tion-al-iLy and an older 
quired and that all tho teacher has to do is to orc as " iiatioiml-i-ty." (3) Irregular and 
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complicated words may be treated aa phono- diacriticnl marka through the key words at tho 

grammic wholes, thus avoiding the most bottom of the page, the uac of accents, etc 

aerioua difficulties of phonetic letter transk- In a similar manner he la trained to deternune 

tioji (plough). (4) The phonogrammio method tho meaning of the word as used, Tho abbre- 

ia least dependent for effeo tivencsa upon arti- viations for parts of speech arc taught. He 

ficial marhingfl siicli aa diacritics, aoconts, rends nil the meanings given, avoiding those 

dashes of division, etc. In consequence the marked '* rave,^' cofloquial,^' or "obsolete,'’' 

child learns to apell the word in tne normal deciding on tho moat likely meaning with the 
form, Each advantage claimed decreases aid of the examples of usago- 

some artificiality of previous practice. Word study, whether it be called word 

Undoubtedly the better teaching of tho analysis or word syntheaia, has, if sanely 
meanings and pronuiicia Lions, basic to the handled, a direct value in the tcachiug of 
sp cl ling of words by their Ictteia, has improved spelling. To know something of the denva- 
thc cmcienoy of the teaching of this third tion and structure of words in terms of a terns, 
factor. A perfect content inamca hitcrcat prefixes, and suffixes is to have a convenient 
and ndecjUQte motivation for spelling. Correct aid in approximating or suggesting the mean- 
pronunciation eliminatca errors, because spoil- inga, pronunciations, and spellings of words. In 
in g with many children is the sound of a word contemporary use woid study la conducted 
translated into its corresponding letter forms, in n distinctly induotlvc spirit. When the 
For the most part progress has been achieved children know enough words with a common 
m peifBcting the teacher’s ability to teach n. root or affix, the element is isolated through 
child to know, pronounce, and spell words comparison, its sense established, the forma 
aa presented to him. But the teacher's work dciivcd from it identified, and its further nppli- 
js not complete until he haa developed in the cations extended The memorization of long 
pupil tliG powQi to solve without aaaiatancG authoritative lists of prefixed, sterna, suffixes, 
new spelling difficulties as ho mecta them out- derivatives, and defimtiona, which might or 
side the ckssioom Thcie are four special might not be applied to real woids, has passed, 
activities which are designed to give the child Tho study of words is an excrciae, not a disci- 
an independent power to deal with novel pi me, and the word dements studied and the 
spelling difficulties These aie: (1) the iiso words analyzed are Garcfully selected with 
of the dictionary, (2) the application of word reference to the utility they have in the im- 
aiidyais and synthesis, (3) the application provement of the teaching of spelling 
of rules for spelling, and (4) training tho The same thing may bo aaid with reference 
child to discovoi and coiicet the cyrors of hia to Icariimg and applying BpoUmg inlca. Only 
own vocabulary a very small number of spelling rules of 

One important duty ia to train children greatest utility arc now taught. These also 
into the habit of consulting the dictionary in arc presented in the inductive spirit When 
an clficicnb nnd ready mauiior. Once tho enough individual eases arc mastered tho 
child has loft sohool, the dictionary must take generalization is induced by the child from 
the place- of spelling book and teacher, It nia own knowledge. Frequently it is sufficient 
IB hifl one competent resource Uso of tho that the child sense the law, expressing it in 
dicfcioimiy is gcnorally begun in the fourth any abbreviated wAy tliat aids hia recognition 
grade The methods employed are so oiderly of the cases to which it applies Spelling 
and detailed ns to be a sharp contrast to rules are of little value in getting at anything 
tbe careless mctliocis previously employed: but the letter spelling of words They arc 
(1) The alphabet is ic vie wed to see that it is of high value just where word analysis renders 
within the child's ready command. (2) The the ahghtcst service, t.c. in Eiving the child 
child is Bent to the dictionary to find very independent power to determine the epelling 
simple known words bearing dilfcicnt initials, of words in their changing forms {e,g manly, 
in 01 del to establish the principle of alpha- manliness; lady, ladies) 
betization, C3) Then he is given other familiar The power of the child to ^ow by himself 
wolds all bcnring the same jnitiala ho ao to depends upon more than his luiillLy to correct 
establish tho principle of subalphnbctizatioii or yenfy the factorn involved in spelling. That 

("4) Finally, words the apellinga of whicli are ability la ft neccasary middle stage which nee da 
doubtful to tho child arc given, and he is to be preceded by senBltivenesa to differences 
taught how to flcan the pages economically of usage, aucl followed by ability to drill 
ao as to find them. (6) Special exercises aio hiniBelf in the correct form. The teacher must 
provided to show the pupil how the proniin- develop the child’s sensitivcncaa to clashes of 
ciaLion (least, lest) or the meaning (capital, usugc in speech, written oompoaition, or printed 
capitol) wiU help hun to find a word whose matter IC a child made BkepUeal of his 
ppclhng IS in doubt. experiences every time he sees or hears a con- 

Exerciscs in finding pronunciation aro given flicting one, the basis of self-cultivation is laid, 
in the aamc precise and systematic way until Appeal to authority will give him the correct 
each nGGcled atop of technique ia taught, — form, which ig then to be made a fixed personal 
preferred pronunciations, the interpretation of habit through an interested repetition of the 
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right rorm in conncctian with nil its nonnnl 
ftaaociatca, Too froquenbly cliildrcii arts made 
Bcnsitivo enough to percoivo their wcftkncaaes 
and dutiful cnougli to appeal to tho dictionary; 
but the pov/er of BclLdnll ig nob made a part 
of tlio pupil’s ability, H. 9 
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SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903) — Life 
and Wrilinga. — This eminent English phL 
losoplier was the aoji of George William iSpeiiccr. 

D, tcaehci and the author of a work cntillccl 
InuBiitioncil G’aaiuetry. HevhevL’s uuclea, luul 
alao hia Rrandfablicr, wcio Icachcra lie wna 
not taught to rend until he wna so veil yoars 
old At school he wna an indilTcrcnt and even 
an idle pupil. IIo manirc.stcd little ability in 
itiGmoiiziiiE and locUiug maLoiial fouutl iii 
hooks, bub found greater in to real in thincs 
outsino the Bchoolroom, and in leal 
li^encc surpassed hia fellows. 13cm g un- 
wdlinB to fltudy tho olaasica and picparc loi 
Cambridge IJiiiversiby, he withdrew from 
school in 1836, returning to Ins home, where, 
under hie fabhev'a du’eetion, Kg puvavicd lua 
Btudiea The following year ho served na 
flubatitutc tcnchor for three months, hia only 
actual c^cpericnco in tenchiiig Becoining an 
asaistant to a civil engineer, lie spent iniicli 
time ill making surveya and drawinga and in 
the study of matheiniitica, and was nftei- 
wardd aaaiatnnt to a railway engine cr, It was 
while ho wiia serving in ting capacity that ho 
invented the velocunetcr, lie furthermore 
gave coiiBKlcrablc attention to the study of 
geology and I’cachcd the conclusion that 
Lyell’a doctiiUG of the dcvelopmeul ot species 
WAS uiisounll Here la Lo be found tho gciicaia 
of hia belief in the principle ot evolution 
From JS41 to 1800 hr spent two years at 
homo III imacellai icons study, clcvotiiig other 
years to ciiEinecring, to making contributions 


to acicntific journals, to serving as aub-cditor 
of the Econo nnd to the preparation of 
the volumes, Social Statics aiul The Pruiciiylea 
of Psychology. It was during this period that 
he contriluited to BriLisli maganuca Ihb fovir 
fiLinouB essays on Iklucation In 1860 he 
began the gi eat eat of all Ina labors, the writ- 
ing of Ilia Synthetic Philosophy. This large 
under taking, which, despite many intciTup- 
tiona cauactl by brenkdowna in henltli. hu lived 
to complete, couaiats of Firsi Principles^ one 
volume; 7'/ie Pnjicqjles □/ Nxolflpy, two vol- 
umca, The Principles of Psychology ^ two 
volumes; The Principles of Sociology, three 
volumcfl, and The iVtncipZca of Ethics. 
two volume a. Bcaidca the volumca included 
in Ilia System of Sijnthclic Philosophy, he 
wrote many ai tides for magazines, aa well na 
three volumes entitled Ess ay .s, ScicnUfic, 
Political, and ^pccido^iye. 

In 18S2 he visited the United States, wliero 
his philosophic wiitinga had atti acted great 
attention and had been icccivcd with great 
favor In 1883 he Nvaa elected a member of 
the Frcndi AcaclciTiy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, siicoocdiiig Ralph Waldo Emerson 
I'>oin this Lime until hi a death he wna engaged 
in completing his Synthetic Philosophy, in 
making couttibuliona to vaviouq pciiodicals, 
m nrepniing the mntcrial for n cle tailed Hkctch 
of nis life, and in other h ter ary labors. 

Spencer as a Philosopher, — Though many 
of Ills doctrines Imvc been rejected as not 
satisfying the testa of philosophy, and tliouEh 
he cstaljlishcd no acliool in wliich disciples 
could pi op agate Uia teachiuga, yet \m iuBu- 
dice upon llic world of plulosopliic tlio light 
has, probably, been greater than that of any 
other man of Ills Limes, Ilm great influcnGC 
has been, and will bo, of an iiidiicct ratlioi 
lliau of [L du'cct chaiaGUr, Cor a high catimate 
cannot be placed upon his view of iho world 
or upon 3ua fimdaineutul philosophical iheoiica. 
Perhaps more tliaii any other thinlccv of the 
nineteenth century ho was innuoiibinl in 111 at 
he helped lo systematize objective find diib- 
jeetive phenomena, in that he exhibited real 
genuia for gcuevaUzatiwh by wlucii he sought 
to bind togoLlicr phases of tmtli nnd of cxpoii- 
ence which had hitherto been atiulicd in lao^ 
lation; and in that he demonstrAted and 
popularized tho evolutionary, or genetic, 
mothodj 

Contributiona to Education - — In only one 
bi’ief aeries of miiBaz.mD ailiclca lioes he dirccily 
nltaek educational problcina Tlio volume 
conbaining them was published iii 1801, llie 
titlo of the four chapters being What KnowhdQe 
IS of most Wotlh; Intellectual Educaimi, 
Jlfornt Education j and P/iyaical Educahoa 

Although these essays were wi'iLLdii in cojiLro- 
vcisial vein and tliougli many of the oonLcii- 
lioiifl of their author will not bear critical 
CMaminatioii, they have been exceedingly 
valuable ui avouaiug achoolmen and p area La 
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throughout the Engliah-spcnhiiiB ^Yol'ld to the 
necessity of educational reform. He ilerccLy 
coadomiia the traditional curriculum, and 
assigns to science the voiy highest value for 
both educnliojiftl diaciphno and piactical 
gni dance, In spite of the ilood of criticism 
called forth by hia contcntiona much of the 
criticism being entirely juBtiliablG, Spciicci 
deserves a place of honor because of hia vigoi- 
oua championaliip of scientific studies. In 
the thicc other eaaays ho argues vigorously 
for reform in the theory and piactice of the 
several phasea of education. In place of 
ignorant neglect of pliysical training, he 
pleads for latioiial, scientific education of tlic 
body; inatend of arbitrary and artificial means 
of moral development, he nska that natural 
and reasonable plana be adopted; and in 
place of the old-time prmoiplea of authority 
and pain m educating intellect, ho advocates, 
nt times with convincing eloquence, the doc- 
trines of Bclf-aotivity and interest. 

Spencer'a individualism in Unnkhig, which 
was little tempered by hia studies in sociology, 
prevented him fiom recognizing tho wortli of 
state education ns a necessary mcana for the 
development of social intelligence, justice, and 
unity He failed to lealizc that modern states, 
througliwisely aclministeied public school ays- 
tems, arc developing both individual siiength 
and social aolidarity. OvcremphasizinB the 
fundamental educational principle^ that the 
sanctity of the indivulual human being should 
bo kept inviolate, he undervalued the other 
gieat supplementary principle in cdiiontioni 
that of social aorvice, a principle which is op- 
posed, not liQ mdivuluahty, but to individunl- 
lam, and which conditiona the spiritual progress 
of humanity. W. S. S. 
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SPENER, PHILIP JACOB.— See Pietism, 

SPENSER, EDMUND (7 16 52-lfi9D). — Au- 
thor of the Faerie Qnecn&j born in London, 
though probably deacended fioin a Lancnahirc 
family- lie was a pupil of Richard Mulcaslcr 
the first headmaatcr of Merchant 
TnyloTB' SqIidgI (q.v.) In 156Q he went to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge (M.A, 1576), 
yoL. Y — 2 D 


assisted by the family of the Nowells, Educa- 
tionally Spenser is of importance ns a man of 
culture m the si\.teciith century, in modem 
as well as m classical languages. Closely 
connected with this aspect ho holds m the 
hifitory of English education, through Jus 
Faerie Qiiecne, much the same position aa 
BnldassftiD Castiglioi'ic (q u.) held in Italian 
education, thiough liia Book of ike Courtier 
(translated by Hoby, 15G1) For Spenser's 
woik is specifically named The Fae\ie Queene 
disposed into twelve hooks ^ fashioning XII 
Mo}all Vertiies^ and in the introductory letter 
acldrogsed to Sir Walter Raleigh, ICiiiglit, 
Spenacr statca that the " genernU end " of the 
whole poem, la to " fashion, n. gontleinan or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle disci- 
pline '* Prince Arthur, before he was king, 
IS therefore choacii ns the imago of a bravo 
knight, " perfected iii the twelve private 
morall virtues, as Aristotle hath devised ” 
Sponeei only completed aiv boolis out of the 
twelve thus projected But l\c al&o announces 
ill the letter that he had in his imnd the idea 
further ** to frame the othci part of politic 
vertucs m hia (i.e, Prince Arthur's) person 
after that ho caiuc to bo Kmg.’^ The eix books 
actually completed Buggested the fashioning 
of tlio knight in holiness, temperance, clinstity, 
frlcndahip, juabCG, CoUitcsy, and ptrhapa the 
cantos on Mniahilily may have hcon a first 
draft of a troatinciit on the larger scale of 
** constancy ” In Spenser tho medieval ages 
of chivalry become spiritualized into the highest 
qualities of mauKood, and at the same time 
none of the concrotc is lost, since the Faerie 
Queene la permeated mth the poet'B imurcs- 
aiona of Sii Philip Sidney, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, not to mention other 
Elizabethans in the background of his bhouglit. 
The educational sources of Spenser are pri- 
marily Aristotle, mcdiDval chivaliy, Italian 
courtesy wi iters, especially Castiglione, and, 
curiously coloiing all these clcmcnla, the serious 
elements of Calviniatic thought, F, W. 

SPIESS, ADOLF (IBlO-iafiS) — Founder 
of modern German sciiool gymiiaslica, born 
at Laufccrbaoh, the aon of a pastor who soon 
moved to Offenbach and there opened a pri- 
vate school Young Spiess always showed an 
interest in gymnastics and physical cxcrciaca. 
taught the subjects m hia father's school, and 
organized a Tumveiein which took Jnhn's 
Deutsche Turnkunst for its inspiration. In 
1S28 Spicsa went to the University of Giessen 
to study theology, but his mtcrcat in gymnas- 
tics did not flng, and ho spent a brief poiiod in 
Berlin under Eisclcn In 1933 he wna ap- 
pointed to a school at Dui'gdorf, where he 
taught history, singing, and gymnastics. In 
1844 he moved to Basel, where he developed, 
what became his chief contribution, a scheme 
of gymnaatica foi girls. Four years later ho 
was appointed director of school gymnastics 
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m Hca '30 find B&ltlcd iit DnTiViativdt, Htn 
influence m the dcvDlopmcnt of the field wns 
very great and waa eMerciHcd iiot^oiily by ener- 
getic personal activity but by Jiln volllininoilfl 
writings, of which the most iinpiirtaiit were the 
Lefirfi der Tiirn^iuist in fo\u' volunios (IBiO- 
1846) and Tunibuch Jw Schukn in Uvo vol- 
umca (1847^1961), a handbook for teachers of 
^aical exorcise. 

CD Gymnaaticb. 

Jlfiferenco — 

EutRn, C Eiicj/^loptidischea Ilandhuch dca oeauinfcn 
S'limu'eaaia, p.v, Adot/ 

SPINAL CORD — See Nmvoua Systf-si. 

SPINAL CURVATURE. — TIhh term in uaed 
in Engliali to denote variatipna from tho 
normal ciirvntuic of the Bpinc, Three Dspccinl 
forma aic distinguiahcd, — loulosia, kypliobia, 
and scoliofiis Loidoais (from the Greek 
from AdpSoc bent forward) incftufl 
ft curvature of the ajiino forwjuda. ICyphoaiH 
(from tho Ore ok Kihfkiiycris, fiom k\jc(»(k, luincU- 
back) iiicanfl a curvabiiro of the spiiio back- 
wards. Scoliosis (from tlio Gieck irAoAids, 
Clocked) menna ft lateral cuivatiirc, and is Llic 
form which la iiiosb frequently met among 
Eclioel cUiklren, and (or which the achool ia 
held especially rcsponfsiblo TexLbooka on achool 
hygiene and the bko usually class thia as tlis- 
blncUy n school diflcnao, bracoaldc diioctly to 
unliygionic poatnrea in the achuulroum The 
argiLincnb is usually annicwliat aa follnwH. 
ThetG are a relatively auudl hmnber of casea 
of acolioBia. Tho number of cAhcs in crease a 
greatly iiom tho lower to the higher graden. 
The moab common form of lateral curvatme 
coiTcapoiuls exactly to tho tempomry mal- 
position moab frcquciibly fouiul among achool 
ohilclrcn in bhcir work in readinp and wilting 
nt the school desk, hence tho diaordor in dis- 
tinctly and diicctly cauaod by the conditioiia 
of achool life Plaiiaiblo and imprcSHlve ns 
this argnmenb ia likely to bo when aiippoitcd 
by the old siatiabica of Eulenbeig, Meyci, 
Krug, and ethcia, recent inv^atignUona ahow 
that lb IS seriously fallaoious. 

The recent litudics by Kirach and otlicrfl 
have shown that wo cannot mid era band tho 
cftuaea of spinal curvature withoiiL going back 
and studying bho couditioiifl and diseasca of 
infancy. Evidence is found that at least 
15 per cent of the total lUinibcr of cases aie 
caused hy innate pcciiliniitica of aLi’ucbiirc 
and the like At Icaab 50 per cent aia caused 
hy neheU lu the early yeaia of infancy. Of 
the icinaiiiing 3G per cent, luvcabigiitiona by 
Scliolder, Weith, and Combe indicate that if 
wc sludy _ tho difl event kinds of acoliosia 
acpaiatcly insteaclof lumping them all together, 
as the older invc.'iti gators were wont bo do, wo 
find that apparently only two fniiiis of apiiial 
cur vatiii'c, namely, the total functional flcoliosia 
Bo-callcd and lumbar bcoViosi, in cron se from 


the lower Lo U\g higher grades; aud Ihcf^p if 
any, an* the only foiiiih that can be attributed 
diipctly to tho evil iiifluouca of bad post lire 
ill tlio flchool. 

While Llio evidence for the diiect responai- 
bility of the hcUgoI iu piodiicing spinal evirva- 
tiirc has been giossly exaggerated, the impor- 
tance of iimiiUnjiiing a mii tabic posture in 
achool work ia by no meniih depreciated. A 
normal creel postuic, whore the body la rinnly 
fliipportod and the bond and Hhouldeifi held 
erect, is vitally impoitaiit for iiiilundercd 
respiralioii, for noimal ciiciilnlion, and for 
maintriinipR the proper pom lion and nomal 
devolopmoiit of the iiiteiiial oigaiiff. The 
ordinary iimlponUioiUj, nut only in ait ting, but 
but also in flUndiiig, tlic stoopod should era 
and slouching attUudG, are hahlo lo cause 
Bcrioua di spine (>mciit of the vise era, esptjciaUy 
of the tiniisvcifcc colon, and serious physical 
disorder results 

The tieatmeui of spinal curvature nuiat be 
by modern mctlioda under the dii action of a 
competent medical BpcciivUst. ^ Remedial gym- 
nastics without expert supci vision I6 liable to 
do grave haiin Eoi this reason soino recent 
writorB on this aiibjccb aio extremely skeptical 
of the advisability of remedial gymnnaLicB in 
lh& school 

The relation of spinal curvature to normal 
growth and development prcaonts jiiohlcms of 
grave aigniricauco During tlio period of 
growth, especially duung pcrimls of accel- 
erated rale of giowtU, the carrying of too 
heavy loads whether of HchoqUiooka or of 
any tiling else, even the weight of ono's own 
body, is hkoiy to produce Bpinal euivaluie, 
and moab of tlio functional ciirvaturcfl can 
probably bo traced Lo this causu. The 
remedy is Hpoeml care to picitecL ohildreii 
during the peiiods of maximum growth, espe- 
cially at puberty, from any undue burdens, and 
to fortify the bony structure and tho nuisclea 
by anitablc nuUition, oxcrciac, ficsh air, and 
Die like during the pieccding pGriods of more 
moderate giowLh. 

With modem scientific methods, with move 
extensive in vcsligatioiiri, by the use of the 
X-ray, and the bionder BbuJies of infancy, tho 
view in regard to the lolalion of the schools 
to spinal ciuvatinc has hern radically changed, 
but the demands «f Uygicuc aie uo Icaa em- 
phatic. llygieiue seats and desks that make 
a normal posture eft*jy and natiual, proper 
methods in loading and w riling, physical exer- 
cise, piopei periods of rest and recreation, 
proteoLiou from Loo heavy burdens, and above 
all iiitclligciit methods of iiiatriicLioii^ and 
training, are all lu gently necessary. This is ono 
ol the eases whcic the functions of the teacher 
ami the hyKicnkst cannot be sop nr a Led, and 
where it is Llie duty of llie aehoQl Lo tlevclop a 
permanent habit of hcaltli. W. H. D 

See Desks and Seats, roBTunii, Rickets, 
and Medicae Inspection. 
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SPINE. — See SriNAL Cuhvatuhb 

SPINOZAp BARUCH DE. — This faTnoiis 
Dutch philosopher waa born in 1632, of Jewish 
parents resident in Amafcerclam After some 
early peraccutiona, the couise of his life was 
quiet m the extremo. A elentler income 
derived fiom grinding lenses satis Red hia 
simple needs. Avoiding publicity of all kinds, 
lie even declined the chair of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, lest his studies be intcrnipted 
and his freedom curtailed In 1677 he died as 
he had lived, the exemplar of that tranquillity 
which hia philosophy had taught. 

Despite Ilia retiring disposition, few, if any, 
in the history of thought have been so bitterly 
assailed aa was Spinoza. The TractatHB Theo- 
logies Pcih72.cn.!;, the only one of his walks 
published 111 his life time, seemed to his critics 
to identify God with Nabuio and to deprive 
man of moinl responsibility and the Bible of 
authority, so that nob only during his life 
time bub for a hundred yeais afterwards the 
very name of Spinoza was n synonym for 
all that was hateful to the religious world. 
Spinoza'a ^Yo^k3 we few in number, comprising, 
in addition to the one lusb named, the Eildc&y 
the Traclaie on the Emendation of the Intellect 
(unfinished), the Folilical TractaLe (unfinished), 
the Short Treatise on (7orf, Maiij and his Wei- 
/are, the Princi'ples of Descarteses Philosophy. 
the Cogitala Melaphysicat and a hnlf hundred 
collected letters The Ethics is by far the 
most important, since in it is found the most 
detailed account of Spinoza's philosophy 
Surely no \Yorthy thought was ever couched m 
more forbidding form. The logical certainty 
which the age ascribed to geometry led the 
admircra of that acienco to value evcii the 
Euclidian formi ao that wc find Spinoza 
saying, by way of preface: “I shall consider 
Imman actions and appotitcs just as though I 
were dealing with lines, surfaces, oi solids.'' 
And he did Wc have postulatcsj axioms, 
propositions, corollniiea, and acholia, — all 
the Euclidian parapLicinalia applied to man 
and his emotions 

Spinoza's philosophy can beat be appre- 
ciated by placing him in the scientific awaken- 
ing which marka the seventeenth century. 
While Spinoza contributed nothing consider- 
able to acientifiG knowledge and did not in 
hia reasoning always remain clear of aaholaa- 
ticism, still no one of hia century more 
thoroughly grasped the bearing of the logic 
of mechanical science upon auch philosophi- 
cal problems na teleology, contingency, and 


** free will." To Spinoza God waa tho ono 
siiba banco, hardly if at all to l>e distinguished 
from Nature, no anthropomorphism could 
he aaserted of him Physical causation was 
uniform and all inclusive. Purpose, time, and 
order were relative to man and lus finiteness. 
It IS because of this thoroughgoing Bcioiitific 
attitude that wo find Spmozn appealing in- 
creasingly to the modern scientific mind, 
Spinoza sought to solve Descartes's problem 
of the interaction of mind and body by 
making thought and extonsioii simply diverse 
attributes of the sole substance, ^ — I very nearly 
the modern doctrine of psyohophyaioal paiallel- 
lam. 

The primary purpose of Spinoza, however, 
was not to elaborate a system of philosophy, 
bvit to seek an ethical theory which should 
lead men to a atate of blessedness. A mcro 
sketch of his theory must here suffice Man is 
happy or unhappy according aa he fixes hia 
affection on the right or the wiong objects, 
If he lovea things that pass awaj", he must be 
miserable If he loves tlio truly permanent, 
he IB never disappointed. The only finally 
permanent thing is God To uiidcratnnd and 
so to accept the inevitablcncas of God's opcia- 
tiona III Nature is to love him. From another 
point of view, no one who knows what a circle 
IS, mourns that its radii are of equal Icnglli: 
so of any event, had we the inaighb we should 
sec it AS inevitable and fitting as cire the 
geometric properties of the circle. No diaap- 
pointmeuta or sonow could come to one who 
saw tliiuM iTL their entirety. Adequate knowl- 
edge of God and of his operations m Nature 
must conatitute, then, the path to human 
blessedness 

No specific effect on education can be traced 
to Spinoza unless it be in hia influence on Schell- 
ing'a mysticiam, a doctrine winch Spinoza 
would have been the first to i eject, Along 
another line Spinoza's rejection of the (now) 
BO- called " faculty " psychology might have 
afforded a basis for the modern development 
of that doctrine, but thc jnafcorio connection 
seems impiobftbic Certainly no other firstr 
rate thinker haa nlTcotcd education so slightly. 

W. H, IC. 

References — 

PoLiiOCX. F ^pinora, Au Li/e flni P/iiloaopAj/ 2d 
cd. (London, 1809 ) 

Radbnotit, W L Spinoza aa Educator Tcnchers 
College, Colnmbiii Unlvcrelby, ConlnbutionH to 
Educfttion. No. 38, (New York, 1011 ) 

Van Vlotbn, J P., and Land, J P N Benedich da 
Spinoza Opera 2d cd, (The Hcgiic, IBOO.) 

SPIRAL METHOD, — The study of a 
school subject by recurring topics is a spiral 
or Goncentrie circle method, The thorough- 
neaa of each attack la determined by the needa 
or maturity of the ahild, each recurring treat- 
ment being more tliorongh, until the final 
fltuily of the topic comciilea with the logical 
view of the adult Tina metliod, somewhat 
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modificclj i3 much iiacfl in the Diemen tary 
school. Tlio U 80 of ft pm ely spiriil method wEts 
ftn Amcricftii reform movement of the efti’IicsL 
yenra of this century S- 

See Congenthic Cidclb Method. 

SPIRIT, —This term, like hquI (g^uO, ia 
very hltle used in payohologicfil diaciiBsions. 

It refer 8, ns does the term “ bowI," to iv metR- 
phyeicfil entity winch may oi may not be 
atUched to the body Primitive inytholoRy 
dealt very freely with tbifi metuphysical 
entity and developed many slfttcments with 
regard to its imtiiic. Any study, tliercforc, 
of myths ic quires n clear recognition of the 
tendency on the part of every mind to ticnb 
iiatuial pheiiomcnn iindci tlic general nnnlogy 
of perBonal aliorncEcristics C. II. J- 

See Peuboni FI CATION, Syaidoli.sm, etc, 

SPIRITUALISM. — The current use of the 
term applies to the theory of the oftcasiounl 
control by the spirils of the depaiLcd of the 
ftctiona mill revclalioris of mcduunB. Modern 
spiritualism dates from the mnnifoatalion oc- 
curring ill the Pox /(iinily at Ilydcville, N Y.. 
m 18*18, ICnockiiiga and raps wore heard ana 
by the Agreement that one mp should mean 
” no and three raps yes/' the rapping spirit 
was led to reveal liiinaDlf na a murdered 
peddler. (The raps were actually produced 
by the Fox children, by dislocftbing joints in 
the toes; this was confessed forty years 
later ) The belief iu SpiiiLuahsm tlma started 
rapidly spread; mcduiiiaa appear ad every- 
where; new types of inaiiifcstation.s were 
added; the liter at\ne grew apace; the growth 
of the movement was most rciiiaikablo, and 
that despite early and frequent detcclion of 
niGdiums in fraud of the simplest and gro.s.scat 
type. Though extending to England and to 
flU parts of the world, the movement con- 
Liiiucd to bo mainly American. The minnla 
of Spintunlism form nn important chapter in 
the liiatory of belief in the supornatmal The 
rapping led to table tilting and turning, the 
movements being duo to the unconscious or in- 
voluiitavy off or La of the siltciR uudei expectancy 
and excitement. The same basis of explana- 
tion applies to the spelling of messages by 
rapping at tlio correct letter as Llio finger moves 
rapidly over an alphabet (table talking) 
This equipment, together with signals for 
"yes” and "no,” pciinittcd a considerable 
variety of revektiona among the early apirit- 
u alia tie circles. 

The development of the professional incduiina 
iiitroduccd tianco utterances and nulomatic 
writing; and voluiuea due to gneh aouvccH 
abound in the early liLcrutiiro. Clairvoyance 
and othev poweva, such as the lending of acnlcil 
incsaagcs, — borrowed from the cloinga of 
" Mesmenc" BOinnawbnlea (see 
— wore demons tralecl, spirit faces and forma 
(TnaloTinliAationH) appeared and wore recog- 


nized, mid tlicirahndow’y oiitliiio.sinphotograplia 
weic olTcicfl m e\ddenco the tying and untjung 
of the mcdhiin in a camiict, "slate writing," 
levitation of tables and of the medium, became 
fltaiidard pciformnncea in pi oof of spirit 
powei. Along with tho physical phenomena, 
the trance lovclalioiiH poisiated and were 
picaciitcd under ^^aiicd and baflliiig circiiin- 
staiicc^ 

Apart from the historical interest in spirit- 
uahunv aft a chapter in the psychology of belief, 
and its ftnlhinpological intmcHt of alTiliation 
with burvivalu of primitive and historical 
culiiue, the ovidcnliul clinractci of the jdie- 
noincnn and Ihoir ]>sycliol(iRicnl explanation 
nUrficb atleiitioii To llic H])iritunUfllic hy- 
po thcaia the phy.sical phenoiiicnn and tlic 
trance oi other revelations contribute quite 
differently Tho logical altei natives of expla- 
nation differ and then evidential status is 
quite unlike. The physical phoaomenu must 
either be due to phytical forcca, — the manip- 
iilationa dexterously concealed ns intentional 
or nnmtcntional fraud, — or they defy Buch 
explanation In the lattci ca.sc, their support 
of n spiritual ngcncy is romolo and sliglit. In 
addition jb jaubt be noted that hallucination, 
expectant alteiiLioii, prepossesaion, cind imagi- 
native and uncritical reports would magnify 
relatively aimplc nppcaraaccfl into inexplicable 
niaivcls. 

The rovclational trniice uttorniicca rely upon 
Iho iuteiiial cvidciico of their content appar- 
ently inacccsaiblG to ordinary chaimck of 
luformatiQU, Kindred evidence has been in 
part offered 111 pi oof of ttdnpatliy {q y ), and of 
p'jychicat rcboarcli To appvnkc tins evi- 
dence is ino.st diiriGult niul Icada to an cxanii- 
nalion of Lho psychological motives of pre- 
dilection for such hcliof, of the psychology 
of innlobacrvaliou^ prepoau 03,11 on, and the 
rcligiouB interest in a prnpagaiidiim Tho 
psychology of the trance slate of the medium 
in terms of altered pcrsoiinliiy of an JiysLcrical 
type ontora into some aspects of tho phenom- 
ena. Recent in Lorca t lion been centered upon 
the evidential characlcr of revelabiona under 
moie rigid crQaB-ftxaminn.Uon. SpiiitnaUam as 
ft aemireligious^ movement has declined; tlic 
pcraifitencc of interest ig mainly due to tho 
lecent invoatigatioiia both of physical and 
trance pliciioinciin in the spiiit of payclncnl 
rcscftich (^.a.). J. J, 

ReferencoB’ — 

PonvouB, F. Afoflerii iSpirvinalvaift (Loivdoii, 10Q2 ) 

Th& Newer SjnrxiualiAtn, (Loiidon, lOli ) 

SPONTANEITY. — There is no evidence 
that nervous proccafiCB c.ycv nriBC except 
through the reception into the nervous system 
of some Ronaovy Blimulntion or tlnongh eomc 
circulatory or nutritive change in tho internal 
condition of bho organism, which eervea to 
arousQ the nervous tissue to aetion. Every 
ounbracLion of the muscles depends upon 
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motov irnpulses thnt nve traiismiLtcd from tl^c 
central nervous system. Dam discusses tlio 
matter at Iciigbli in liis volume TAe Seiues and 
the Inlellecl (Loudon, 1894), prcseiiting nii 
elaborate array of proofs for tlno pTeaenec of 
spoil taiicoiis activity, llis arguments, how- 
ever, grow out of a miacoiicoptioii of the 
nature of nervous aotiviLy, and the issue 
which he cliscuases la not of niiy uuportniice 
in present-day paychology At present all 
activity is traced to sensory impulses or in- 
tern ill organic changca 

In general educational diacuasioiia apoii- 
tnncity la used nob in the restricted aense nbovo 
discussed, but to design ate in a general way 
the cibility of tlio individual to take the mitia- 
tivo in thought and action There is evidence 
that tliQ educational system tends to intorfcio 
with individual luitiative. (See Ima^gina.- 
TiON.) Such inteifcrcnce IS usually duo ho the 
fact that adults impose upon children adult 
Btanclaids of thought and behavior before the 
ohildreii are roadv to conform to these more 
rigid adult stanclards. There. 19 nothing in 
eclucntion which is inhciently opposed Lo 
iiulMclual initialivo, piovidccl the educational 
process is carried oil in Much a way as to allow 
the full development of the individual powers 
nt different singes of growth. C. II J. 

See iKiTiATiVE, Individuality, Activity 

SPORT, PSYCHOLOGY OF— Seo Athlet- 
ics, Educational, Play. 

SPORTS — Sec Athletics, Dduoational, 
Games. 

SPRING HILL COLLEGE, SPRING HILL, 
ALA. — Sec Jesuits, Educational Work or 

SPRINGFIELD TESTS. — Several old 
Beta of examination papers wiitteii in the fall 
of 18 IG were found in the attic of the high 
school building in Springfield, Masa. These 
consisted of printed questions in arithmetic 
and geography, with the niiSAYcra ivrittcn 
on them, niul written teats in pciimanahip and 
spching These queationa with theu- aiia\Yevs 
wcic preserved, The tests were given to 
ninth-grade pupils in the Springfield school 
ays tom m 1905-1906 and the results compared 
with the teats of 1810, the same person giving 
a lating to both old niid new papeia, The 
comparative icsnlts arc as follows — 



iai« 

1005-1000 

gpelllng — 20 worda 



No. puplla oaamuicd , , , 

A>g, pcrccnlngQ ol norJa corrccL , 
ArlLliincilo — 8 oxiuiiplcH 

85 

215 

10 6 

51 2 

Nq puplla cxainlncil , , 

70 

215 

A VO pcrccnLixKQ of n.na\vcra cotrccL 
Qcoarnphy — 12 auesUona 

20 1 

05 6 

No pupils cxamliicd , , 

81 

QIO 

A^o iJorccnlngQ of nns^^cra corrooL 

to G 

63.4 


111 ability to write, to apcll, to icason and calcu- 
late in arithmetic, and in knowledge of loca- 
tional geography, the cliihlreii in 190C-100G 
were superior to those Inking the testB m 184G 
A coinpniiaon of the conditions underlying in- 
abriictiou given in the year 1846 with that of 
1905-1906 seems to indicate that the ooinpnii- 
aon of the answers of the two jDerjoda was a 
fair one Tlio publications of tlic.se testa and 
their leaulLs led to a wicleaprend iiitcrcat in 
thcin, and hundreds of school ayatems have 
applied these tests to their own instruction, 
with I'caulta favorable to modern methodg of 
tencliing. These proofs of the superiority 
of modoni in sti notion in the traditional school 
flubjcctg la iinjjortant bccmi'^c there is a very 
pievalcnt opinion that the teaching of the 
'' common hranches " in the achoola of to-day 
IB infeiioc to that of a half century ago They 
Imvc had an appieciablo elTccfc m nullifying 
the argumeiita of the coiifiervativo critics who 
have hitherto, with aomc plausiliillty, mam- 
tnliicd that the modern enriched course of 
aUidy and inethoda of tcftching me less effective 
than those of five decades ago II S. 

Sec ExAMINATIONb , TEfiTi. 

SPURZHEIM, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
KASPAR (1770-1832). — Goimnn phyaicinii 
and phrenologist lie wna boin near Treves, 
and studiod theology in that city from 1701 
to 1795 In the latter yoni he went to Vienna, 
find thcic coinmonccd the study of medicine in 
1709. In the following year ho met Gall 
(o.y ), and from that lime until 1813 they wore 
closely nagociated. They traveled in Swibzoi- 
land, Germn^ 3 ^ and Holland from 1804 to 
1807, in which year they e.stablishcd them- 
aolvca in Paris Hcic they pubii.shrd togoLlicr 
the Anatomic el physiologie dii sysUine ne^vevi, 
the liecficrchc sm le syslhnc aeiycia, niuI several 
other works In 1813 Gall and Spuulicim 
aepatated on account of diffcicncos iii then 
the ones, the latter .■^ponding the next four 
years in pi opagaling phionology (cranioscopy, 
aa he called it) iii Englniicl and Iiehind From 
1817 to 1832 he again resided and lectured m 
Patib. In 163^1 be to Ameiica, wbc\c 

he died of typhus shortly after coinmencing 
his leetuics in Boston lie was made Doctoi 
of hlediciiiG of Yiciina in 1803, and of Palis in 
1821, and was a mcinboi of many Icai'Jiccl so- 
cieties, inchiding the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in London 

The phrenological conccpLiona of Gall weie 
largelj^ leviscd by SpiiiAlichn, who renamed 
the “faculties “ ajid redistiibuted llicni ernn- 
io graphic ally Not only lias Spurzhoiin’a 
phrenological syatem louiaincd the one moat 
generally followed, but liia wiitinga and lec- 
tures did more to populniizc plucnology than 
did the elTorta of any other individual Hia 
chief woiks, in addition to those written in 
collaboration u’lth Gall, arc Ohseruahom sur 
la pJir^noloffie (ISIO), Ph? enoloffical Sys- 
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terns oj 0 qII and Spun/ieiju (1815), Essni 
philosophi(iue BUT la nahne de rhomme (1S20), 

PkrenologiJ, or the Dodrim oj the Mind (1H25). 
The ‘Analomy aj ^hc //umau Rratii (Iranaliited 
by R Willia) ( 1820 ). 

The application of tho iinnoiplca of plirc- 
nology to the gcnernl problema of eJucaUon 
was made by Spurzlieim Ja liis Views on the 
ElemerUaru PnndpleB of Editcalion, wnttnn 
iw EugliaU aud publigUcd at Edinburgh, 182 L 
The work pnaaea Ihrougb a numbei of English 
ftnd Aincrionn editiona, and had a wido rcad- 
iug during the accond quarter of the iiiiiotaanth 
century. In this book fc]ie author nssumGS the 
reader^ a acquaintance with the mam atalc- 
meuta of phrenology. Instead of present in g 
detailed proccdurca for the training of tho 
several '* fncuUiea/' Spiirzheiin conceives of 
ccluoatlon " na embracing every means winch 
can be made to net upon the vegetative, niTee- 
bive, and intoilcctuai conatiUition of man for 
the purpose of improving this hia threefold 
nature." Pie opposes equally the ia6ido resa 
theory (of Locke) and tho miLial cqiiaiity 
theory of Rousseau He cmpliasi/ca the edu- 
oational importniicc of heredity, the differonccfl 
in imiural endowment, the need of proper 
nutrition and hygiene during infancy and 
youth^ the effect of intellectual nctivily, and 
the dilheully of the moral lUvcellon of the 
faculliea. He also diflciigscs the education of 
tho Bcxcsj of ualiona, nnd (in an appendix) the 
function -of IcgUlatiorv na effecting refovtna aud 
corrections of mnlcfoctors whom education 
cannot rcaeh. K. R. and E. F. 0. 

Re/erencear — 

Catimidiiabl, A, Menwir a/ iho Infe ajid Philosophy 
o/ JSpUTzheijn. (Dublin, 1B33 ) 

BimaziiEi&ii J, Q. Educalion ilj Elcmeiilary Pruici'' 
pleSf founded on the iVa(ure of Mnu (Sovciitli 
Amorlcrin Ed ) (Wew York, l817 ) 

SQUARE ROOT — Sac Roota. 

SQUINTING (Strablsm). — Sq^iiinling 
mcana, tcohnicnlly, Lluit the Jmes of vision of 
the two oyca nro not sim-killnncouaiy directed 
towards that point of apace which one mcana 
visually to fixate This implies, therefoic, 
that if one oye is normally fiKating the point, 
i e, ita linage falling on the fovea, the image will 
not fall on the foven in the other or squint- 
ing eye, but on some peripheral portion of ihe 
retina, Double images, as a consequence, 
often arise, this ia not always a siuc cii tenon 
o£ strahiftiu, however, since the eyes may 
adapt themselvca ao na to develop icnl binoc- 
ular vision, the atiabiam still perflisLing In 
tliQ ahsoucc ot double images aiul when llic 
existence of a squint is not obvious, it may 
usually bo discovered by having the subject 
fixate a given, point and tlien covciLiig and 
uncovering the cyca in lapid alternation; if 
one eye, ab the moment of covering the other, 
turns towards the iixaUoii paiut, quo may bo 


aiirc that it was not <h reeled bo it while the 
other wna uncovered niicl is, therefore, the 
squill Ling eye. The usiml lorTtis of aqiimt 
involve cither an cxccaaivo convergence or an 
cxccaaivo divergence of ono eye. Strnbism 
is aomclimca duo Lo an actual pmalyHia of one 
or lUGio eye mmiclca; more frcqueuLly, how- 
ever, it anse-s when, for some reaaon, liinociilar 
vision IS wholly absent, eg. when one eye is 

S uite and tJic other weak.; in such case 

le necessity for coordinated Gonvcrgciico 
oi the two cyca does not exist, so that tho weak 
eye finally assumes a Hquint, the posiLion 
moat convenient for it, II, p. a, 

IlAfdronco, — 

Landdi/t, B. Tho AnomnUcB ol Iho Mol nr AppriraluB 
of Llio Eyes III Norrm, \V P., iiml Oliver, C, M , 
jSi/aJeiu of Diseases of the Eye (London^ 1000 ) 

SQUIRE, EDUCATION OP THE. — See 
CmvALiiic Education; Genthy an^ NonmsB, 
Education of 

STAPF — See Mubicaij Notation 

STAMMBUCH — Sec Commonplace Rook. 

STAMMERING. — See SrEEcir Defects 

STANBRIDGE, JOHN (14(13-1610).— 
EnglisJi schoolnuiflLci' nnd gi am in arum, born 
at Heyford, Nortliampfcoii, nnd educated at 
WuichcBter CollcgG and New College. Oxford, 
where he became fellow in H81 Attor serv- 
ing ns usher ab St. Mary Magdalen School, 
Oxfoid, he was appointed lieadnualer ii\ USf 
to fluccced John Anwykyll, alao a grammarian, 
and held that posilioii for seven yoms. Robert 
’IVhytLingtou, who wrote same Latin Gram- 
mars, was a pupil of Stanbrjdgo at Oxford In 
1501 he bream 0 inautei of the Hospital of Sb 
John al Ilaiihury. (Sec IIosvital Schools.) 
After 1507 ho rccoiml flrvcral ecclrsinstical 
picfermeiils SLanbridge wrote several Latin 
vocabulnrie.s and gram mars wliicli attained 
gicftt popularity. Of these the Vocabula 
(Inter known niso aa the Voca|)ii!anum Heln- 
cUHi, Embnjon, and Embryon Ilelimnium) was 
the most widely used Beginning with words 
dcBcnbmg various parts of a man's body, tho 
Vocahtila goes on to give lists of words dc- 
acribing clifTerent fnne Lions and ocaupntiona. 
A fcaUiTC of the book ia that the Latin and 
English arc given ni dilTeiont types, a foaturc 
employed by Staiibndgc in ollior books. The 
yocahiiht was an expanmon of the Vulparia, 
giving a list of Latin ivnuKs nnd their English 
cquivnlciih. The Accuknha is a catcchifiin 
in English on Latin nccidcucc giving nleo rulcB 
foi Latin coinpo.sitiim, later expanded under 
the title of Rrtrmdoruia Inatitulio, beginning 
" What ia to be done when nn I'lnglyBslie ia 
gyuen lo be iniule in Intyn? " Tho teaching 
of grammar nftor the manner of Banbury 
KgUooI was pL’ttsenbed for use in a uuiubcr of 
400 
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Bchoola, eff Manchester Grammar School, 
Cuokficlcl Grammar School, and Merchant 
Taylors' School. 

Rflierencag i — 

D\chonary o/ Naizonal Biogret'phy 
HazUTt, W C Bcho^h and SchOolmHitcra (London, 
IBBB ) 

IVatson, F. Enahah Grajnmar Bchooh vp to 1060 
(Cambriclea, 100§.) 

STANDARD TIME — It la ao invich trouble 
to bhiiik of dilTeiencea of time like 1 hr. 2 min, 
17 5 see., lhat moat civili?!cd ooiintrica hnve 
adopted (L ay stem of a Land aid tune. They 
have coiiHidorod nil places in one section as 
havjng the same longitude, usually some 
multiple of 15“, so that the differoncca in. 
tiino from Greenwich (the prune mciidian) 
shall be exact hours, and Ihercfoi’e all differ- 
ences in time shall also be exact hours For 
this reason New York (73° 58' 25 5" W.) la 
considered to Imve the longitude 75“ W., and 
Chicago (87° 2b' 42" W.) the longitude 90° W 
Then when it is noon, in Englaiul (winch ia all 
considered of longitude 0°) it ia five houis 
earliei in New York, or 7 a.m., and it is 6 a.m 
in Chic n go This map shows the stand aid 
Lime aecbioiifl in the United States, the irregu- 



larities of the divisions being duo to the posi- 
tion of laiLway termini nearly from the 
timo meridians. When it la noon in Neiv York 
it is XI A M. in the Central Time section, 10 a.m. 
in the Mountain Time section, and 0 a.m, in 
the pacific Time section. 

The standard time of Japan is that of 135° 
E. Auatialia 1ms three belts, using 105“ E, 
160° E , and 135“ E , Teepee lively Eurojpe 
has lluec belts . the West Eui'oiicaii (0“), 
Mid-Euiopcaii (15° E ), and Enat European 
(S0° E), and other parts of the woikl have 
Bimilnr divisions. 

Ad an educational topic standard Lime scorns 
destined to roplaco the old treatment of longi- 
tudo and timo {q.v ) Aa such it has place 
111 the elementary school, cither in geography 
or in arithmetic. It may bo introduced in fcJio 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grade, being a topio 
of no difficulty. D. B, S 


STANDARDS IN EDUCATION. — See 
CounsE OP Study, Tiieouy of; Tests; 
Values, Educational; also Examinations 

STANDARDS OF SPEECH. — See Enq- 
Liaii UsagU 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY — See Le- 
LAND Stanfoud Jii Univetibity. 

STANHOPE, PHILIP DORMER — Sco 
CuESTEnriBLD, Loud. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR PENRHYN (1815- 
1881), — English diviuc, born at Aldorly Rcc- 
tory, the son of the Bishop of Norwich lie 
waa educated at a private school and later at 
Rugby where he came under the influence of 
Arnold (qv), to whom lie bccaniG bound by 
the sfcTongcat tics of affection In 1833 he 
entered Dalliol College, Ovfoid, and in 1838 
was elected fellow of University College In 
1850 he Was appointed acctctaiy of the Oxford 
coinmisaioii and in the following yoni bccnnio 
Canon of Cniitorbuiy. He lo turned to Ox- 
ford in 1856, where he wna appointed professor 
of ecclesiastical history In 1861 lie was 
installrd as dean of Westminatci Abbey 
Dean Stanley traveled widely and posicssed 
great powers of dcacnption He wrote much 
on ccclcsiQdtical histoiy (including Lectures 071 
the History of ike Jewish Church) and on quea- 
tiQus of doctrine Ilia beat known work, 
although his earliest, was tho Life and Corres- 
pondence of D) Arnold (IBM), which at once 
assured his position at Oxford. 

References ' — 

llnADi/EY, O, G. JJccoffcc/iDJis of Arthur Penrhun 
Siamey (London. 18b3,) 

DnUonari/ of jVtihonnl Btoorophi/, 

PnoTJiEiio, Jl. E, ojii] BnAULDY, □ G Life ond 
Correa pandenco of Dean Btanlei/, (London, 1B03,) 

STANLEY, HON E. G.— Sec Pahlia- 

MENTAHY COMMiaaiONfl. 

STAPULENSIS (1455-1530).— Jacobua 
Faber Stapulenais (Jncqucale Ffevro d'EstapIcfl) 
was born at Eataplcs, near Amiens, and died at 
Ndrac, lie waa a pricat, vicav of the Bishop of 
jMcaux, lecturer on philosophy at tho Colhige 
Lomoino m Pans, nud tutor to Charles, son of 
Fraiitjois I, He wrote ou philosophy, theology, 
and mathematics. Ilia Epilome in duos hhos 
ArifA 7 ne/icos dim Severini Boehj appeared ah 
Paris 111 1406, D. E. S. 

STATE AID. — See Appoutionment op 
School Funds; Natiomal Goveunment and 
Education. 

STATE AND CHILD. — Attendance, Com- 
PULS GUY; ace Childhood, Ltsgi elation tdii 
TUB Conseuvation and Photection op; 
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Family Education; PAUENTnoOD, Bduca- Types of State Boards,— In both pDiaoimel 
TION* Fon- Pupils^ Eigiits, Duties, and ihkI metliod of appomtinent there is great 
ODLiGATiona, State and Comalunity i^anabilily The cathcT type of board Tvaa 

usually an ex officio body, composed of atcito 
STATE AND COMMUNITY.— For the officera. The ‘governor, accretary of state, 
nancct of tins topic, which relates to requiic- auditor, attorncy-Bcnera], treasurer^ and 
mciita and reciprocal relations, see State superintcTident of public inatriiotion, or soino 
School AnmNiaTHATJON, foi that yfh\c\i tlircc or four of theso offieiala^ wo commonly 
treats of niy Telationahipa, see City School the cz officio members This type of state 
A.DMIN1STIIAT10N, aiul fot that which rolntcs board was created prim nnly to look after the 
to the hcliQol aa asocial mslituLion, see School bcIiooI fimda mul the school lands, and it still 
AS A Social Cj3AVTEn, mul Ruiial School peiaiats in slatea where the state boards have 
PnoniaEM. been mtvuated with bvit few cducatiouftl func- 

tions, The early North Carolina board was 
STATE AND EDUCATION. — See Citi- of tins type, and such boards exist to-day in 
ZENSiriP, Education fou; National Edu- NortJi Carolina, Gcoigia, Floiida, Mississippi, 
CAnoN. Kentucky, Miasoiiri, Texiia, Colorado, Idaho, 

and Oregon 

STATE AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. — Anoihei type of atate board of education 
Sec rnivATB SciiooLa; Paiiociiial School is tlic appointed or elected board. Wheic 
System, and State School Admin isthation. Lbia typo exists, the supci in tendon b of public 
The Inbt nrtiolc conlnina a RlntcTnout of the mstrucUon \h usually, and the gDVcn\DT la 
Tciationslup which the alivtc ahould mam tain frequently, au ejc o^cio member. In Michi- 
toward nil forma of extra-state edu cation al gan the .si ate board conaista of the supcnii- 
clTorta. tendon t of imblic msiructiou and three incin- 

beis ciectccl by tbe people of the atate at the 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. — gcneralclcetionB; inNew Yoik, of GlcvemuGiu- 
This body cxiata in all hub fourteen of the bera elected by the Icgislntmo, one each year, 
Ainoijcan states. It is more common in the for elcvoii-yeni terms, in New Jersey, of eight 

cast, south, and west than in other parts of nicmbcrfi, appoiiited by tlio govoinor for 

the Uinon. Sucii boards arc still in the pro- eight-year teimsj in Massnchiiaotta, of nino 

ceas of evoluUoiij ao that they are very vavi- lacinhcia, appointed by the govccuoi, for 

able iiiBliUitioiib, viewed fioin tlic Btnnclpoint thrco-ycar Iciina; in Rhode Island, of tho 

oUhor of their appointment or of their powoia governor, the lieutenant governor, and five 
and dll lies members elected by the IcglgUliirc by coim- 

Histoiy — The first atate to catabliBb Buck ties, \n Conncctieu-t, of tho goveinoi, licufccn- 
a body wdb New York, the board of legcjita for ant governor, the iecrefcary of the state 
that slate having been created in 1784 ns an board, and four others elected by the lepis- 
advisory body to assist in the iporganization. loturc, one from each Congreaftional district, 
of Columbia (King^s) College This body hna in Alniylaad, of tho supcnntcndcnfc of publie 
couLmued to the piesenL, gradually ibccWiue educaUon and six olhcis appointed by the 
new powers, and in tlic reorganization of 1904 governor, with ilio pniicipnl of tho normnl 
ilH powers ftiid usefulness were still further school na nii honoinry member; in West 
increnfjcd (.Soo New York, Statn op.) In Viigiiiia, of the Mipcriu tend cut of frefischoola 
1S25 North CJaTolina cvcMod an c,t: orOicio etate and five appointed by him; in ViirgiTiia, of tho 
educational board, knawn as tho Picsidcut goveinot, attorncy-gcueral, super intondent, 
and Dircclora uf Iho Literary Fund,’' con- and three cducalois elected by tho IcgislatiirQ, in 
Bieling of the Btate trca.-3iircr, the chief jus^ South Caiollna. Tcnncaaec, and New Mexico of 
ticc, and the Rponkers of tho two houses of the govcrnoi, the siipeiintendcnt, and seven in 
the IcgihlaUite. lu IS 36 Miai^ovn'i created a South Garoiina, six in Tcnncaaeej ami five in 
body witli the imme of state board of educa- New Mexico, appointed by the govcrnoi, 
lion, iMn^iaaclui sells did the homo in 1S37. in Louisiana and Montana, of the governor, 
nail Kentucky in 183S Conn cell cut crcaloci the .superintendent of public inati notion, 
iv board of eomnnasioncn for DoiumDU bchools attorney-general, and seven mcmbeiB in 
in 1839. jAIost of the fjou them slatiia created Louiaiaiia and iuhg in Montana, o-pnomtccl by 
stale bonrcla of cducolion after tho Civil War, the governor; and in Washington, of the siipei- 
Jind noRi'lj' all of tho \Vestcrn states created intciulcnfc and four educators appointed by the 
a htnlc board of uducalion at the Lime of or governor. 

sliortly after Lhc adnusslaiiof the state Us the Another type of board is tho ex offic.10 
Union For the history of the state board of educalionnl body, though a few appointed mein- 
cduurttioii and siinilnr bodies in tho (lilTcreiib bora or state o/ficinl a arc not iinGommonly added 
fitntes, ace Lhc special articles on the dilTcionb In Indiana the state board of education con- 
fitnlcschcol Alauama, Aui^on\,c1.c Biata of the governor, the sup erin lend ent of 

See also Exam ihehs, IloATiu >5 OF, School Fukd public inatrucLion, the prcBidcut of the state 
CoMMissioNEii.'ij ami Textuook CoMMiBaioNs imivcrbity, tjie prcaidont of the state ngri- 
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cuILuiftl find mcchfLiii cal college, the principal 
□f the state normal school, the supenn ben dents 
of the city Bchoola of the Lhr<ie largest cities of 
the atato, and thicc cdvicntors appointed hy 
the governor; in Nevada, of the governor, tlio 
faupcvmtcndent ot puhlvo mstvucUniij and the 
president of the state university, in Utah, of 
the superintendent of public iiiatuiction, the 
president of the state umvcisity. Lho presi- 
dent of the &t ate agiicultmnl nnd mechanical 
college, and two educators appointed by the 
governoi; in Arizona, of tho governor, state 
treasurer, supcriiitciident of public instruc- 
tion; president of the state iinivei si by, two 
normal school picsidcnts, and Livo educatora 
appointed by the governor; in Kansas, of 
bhc supoiiiitcndent, the president of the 
state nnivcisity, the prcsiclcnt of the state 
agricultural college, tho piincipal of the slate 
noiinal school, and three educators appointed 
by the govcinor 

Fourteen states have no state board of 
education, though in six of the fourteen other 
bom da, ^ jmowii as boards of examination, 
fftatc high school boaida, or state tcxtboolc 
Gommiasions, excieise some of the functiona 
exercised by state bonula of education iu 
other states. A number of abates have two 
state hoavrls, both of which exorcise functions 
which in other fatates arc given to a state bonid 
of education The state board of ethic ntioii, 
the state textbook oommiseion, ai\d tho 
state hom’d of examination in hfississippi; 
the stato board of education, the state text- 
book oommiaaiciTi, awd tho ^tatc school fund 
commission in Kansas, tho state board of 
education, the state boaid of land com- 
missiuners, and tho btato board of cxamiim- 
tion m Colorado, the state board of educa- 
tion, the state school land boaid, and the 
state board of highci ouuicuU in Oregon; 
and the state board of evaniinatioii, the it ate 
textbook commission, and the state high school 
boar cl m Alabama, arc exam plea of this 

Powers and Duties — Thoic is great vaii- 
ftnee in this lespcct among the dilTcrcnt states 
of the Union In some states, as for example 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Idnlio, m all of which 
ex o,^icio boards of education composed of 
state olficials are to be found, tho staLo boaid.q 
po3.5ess little power and have but few diiUea 
nssj^ned to them In oiheis, foi example 
Louisiana, Indiana, New Jeiscy, and Now 
York, the state boards of education arc given 
large powera and cxeicise vciy important 
funotions. In still others, for example Con- 
lice tic uL and Mftsaaoliusohta, the state board.S 
pnssGsh icaaouably bioad powera, and exercise 
still gi enter power by the publicity given to 
their actions and by means of their accnralo 
and valuable auiuial reports In Oklahoma 
niid Montana we find the state boards not 
only poasGfssmg large find impoitaiit powciH, 
but also acting as boar da of contiol for all of 
the educational institutions of the state. 


STATE ORGANIZATION 

Not only do these boards control matters 
relating to the elemental y and scconrlnry 
Bcbooi ByAfccTti of the stale, Biioh as arc uaiially 
intiustcd to state boards of education, bub 
they also contiol the policy and inaimgcmeiib 
of the stnbo university, the agilcLilturnl and 
mccliauical college, the normal sclioola, and 
the other special educational institutions of 
the stale Tor a full and detailed atatemenb 
of the powera and duties of the dilTcrciifc state 
boards of education and of the otiici state 
boai'da poascssing stale supervisory functions, 
the reader is lofericd bo the special state ai’h- 
clcfl (Alauajia, Indiana, Nkw Jehsey, etc.), 
describing the present school ays tern in encli 
of the American states. Sec oho Examiners 
Boaiids of; Textbook Commissions, mid 
School Fund CoMMisaiONEiia 

It IS piobable that the future will see a series 
of stiong and influential bodies developed out 
of the picscnb organizationa. (See furtlier 
State Educational Oiiqanization, State 
School AoMiNidTUATtON ; State and Cqm- 
MUNITV) E.PC. 

HdferenceB! — 

111 men Erhicatioii Coinmiaaion, ]3uUclin No. 1 A 
Teiildliva Plan for a Slate BoarU 0/ EducOtioa 
TubiilaLca conclitioiiH lu all the atnlca. (Spring- 
field, III , 1Q080 Also m the Final lieporl 0 / Ifie 
Coiumiasicn (ItlOD ) 

STATE BOARD OF LAND COMTdlS- 
SIONERS — flee School Fund Commis- 

SIONEllS 

STATE BOARDS OF CONTROL — See 
Boards of Control 

STATE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS — 
Soe lloATiua op Examiners 

STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION — Foi a statement of the forma and 
typos of state cdiicationfii oigfinization, now 
existing m the different statca, the readei la 
icfciicd to tile ai tides on State ficiioou Admini.'s- 
THATioN, and .State Boards of EducatiOxY, 
and for a more detailed statement ns to tho 
foims found in oaoli state, to tlio articles on 
the school systcina of the different slates, o-s 
Alabama, Connecticut, etc, In this aiticlo a 
suminaiy of recent tendencies and the outline 
of a good form of state educational organization 
will be given 

Tlie tondeiicy of legislation, and particularly 
of the iccommendations of the many recent 
state educational commissions, has been 
clearly toward the creation of a state board of 
education, with some powers of supervision and 
control, and the assignment to this body of the 
appaiutmeub of ita_ expert executive offiecra. 
The recent reorganization.^ in Massacliusetla, 
New York, and New Jersej^ (qq « ) repreaent 
the best tuougUl and practice on this c\ues- 
tion, Tho stato bonid of education should 
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represent, primarily^ the lay mterosta in public 
Gcluoatioa; its mcinbcis should be appninloa 
(or reasQuably long tcims, only a a mall f ruc- 
tion of the hoard should go out of office at 
Qiiy Gilo timej ond the board should not be 
composed of cj ojjlcw or state officials. There 
should be no essential dilTeronco beUveon the 
alatG Ivoard of edvicatioix ii\ its. appointment of 
executive o/Ticcra niicl its control of educa- 
tional orgimizatiQu throughout the state, and 
boards of education for such large oitics ns 
Boston. Chicago, IndianapoliSj or St Louis. 
Each sborild ho responsible to the people, and 
ptich should carry out its iNrork tlirougli the 
medium of carefully sclceled experts, nppointed 
by and respomible to IL 
The followiig plan for state educatiOnnl 
orgniiii^alioJi Bcoma to accord with the best 
oil lien tl on n I theDi'y — 

(1) There should he a state board of cdu^ 
cation, neithci too largo not too small, com^ 
poaecl (if citi^enaof the state, and appoiutcd by 
the governor, foi rcnaounbly long teiins A 
bear cl of seven oi nine js boUi small nad large 
cnougli, and the terms should be arranged so 
that but one ^lB^Y appointiuenl la to bo made 
cnah year. Appointments should bo based 
solely on an into rest in the promotion of tlic 
puliliG welfare and conspiciioua ability to serve 
on such a board, mul all such minsidGrnUona 
as place of reaitleucc, political fnithi race, or 
religion, should bo entirely disregarded in 
making the appointments There la JittlQ 
objecUou, and porhapa BQvncth'ng to gaui, 
if the appointments are subniittcd to Mie 
senato lor approval (2) The members of 
the board should be paid nil necessary travel- 
ing expenses m nttonding mec tings, but little 
Or no Bftkry. (3) Onii of Ibc clnof (unetiona 
of this state board should bo to select the btate 
superiiitcndont or commissioner of cducatian, 
Qiid m BQ doing they sUquUI he aa free of real- 
dciitial and poliLiGal restrictions is a hoard 
of Tegenta ior a state univorsily in choosing 
n prcaidcnt for the institution, Tbo salary 

[ laid should be large enough to commaml the 
icat men available, and Bhould be at least com- 
parable with that paid to the president of the 
htftle iinivcrsiLy After n first period ap- 
pointment, the lerm of o/Ticc sbouhi bo iudefi- 
111 Ic, with the possibility of removal by a two- 
ILurcla vot<j of the bonnl, at the end uf any 
Bchool year (1) The board slioulcl also ap- 
point ita own f^ecrcLary and biiaincas mnn- 
Agor, null assign to them tlicnr dutiea. (5) Or 
the recommendation of the auperinteiuleut 
or commi'iajoner of oclucnlion, the board 
Bliould appoint, for definite terms, all ossis- 
lant auper’intciidcnls or commission ore and 
nil apocial agents ur inapcctors, pravided Cov 
by law or by ro'iollitioiia of the uoard The 
head of dqoIj departmoiib should appoml and 
difimisa liia own clerical assistanta (fl) The 
fitn[D hoard of education abouhl be prininiily 
tt body foe tliG appro pvmtion of fumlB, aiul for 


the creation or approval of educational policies 
the execution of policie‘3 once deter min ud upon 
being nitnisted to the oxecutpive officors of the 
board (7) Thmugh ita executive officers 

the bonTtl aliould have gcwcral BVipcr vision 
ftttd uispcotiou of nil forms of public education 
in the atntc, including the educational de- 
partments of all atalG cUtirifcablc and roforma- 
tory mstitufciona, and also the right of inspec- 
tion of all forma of extra-stnte educational 
clToi't (a) Through its executive officers, 

the board should provide for clasgificafcion 
and sUfvdnuUaatvrm of all aehoolB nud c-oUegea 
ill the state, with power to take such action not 
contrary to law as may be iiocea&ary to pro- 
mote the 01 goaizatiaii or the cfTicioncy of fcho 
educational ays tom of the state To this end 
the conditiong of admifision to the normal 
schools and their couiaea of study, the certifi- 
cation of teachers; the accrediting of notnial 
echools and cuUcgca, within and without the 
state, and the interstate recognition of diplo- 
mns aii(l certificates, the aobling of standards, 
possibly in codperntjon witJi the afato board 
of health, for school buildings, sanitary appli- 
ances, and healtb anper vision, the general 
enforccmeiit of the school laws of the state, 
the enforcement of the use of uniform blanks 
for all rcGOidg aud reports, by both state aud 
non-state achoola; fcho apportionment of all 
school funds and the making of spceific np- 
nropiialiona for special purposes, within the 
iimils prescribed by law, and the making of 
an aiuixiM report to the govmriQi, with power 
to suggest Heeded legislation to the legislature, 
should be among the powers and duties of a 
state board of education, acting ahvaya in 
conjunction with oi on tiic advice of ita (jxecu- 
iivc officers. (^) On oreAniaatinn the Btate 
educational office in any of the more important 
states Blioiikl include nt least the following 
divisiona, with dlvimow henda. (1) business 
and financial affairs, (2) administrative and 
stftkistical diviBion; (3) secondary and higher 
education, (4) elementary education ; (5) rural 
education, (6) vocational and indu atrial 
ceUxeation, (7) education and ticiiTiing of 
tcjaclicrs, (8) OKanunatioii division; (&) legal 
division, ( 10 ) educational extension; ( 11 ) 
school mid public libraries » (12) hcalfcU and 
development; (13) attendance and child coii- 
servnUDn, 

For n more detailed statement of a desirable 
fltftlo educational policy, and the function of 
state cdueatiaLial ovgunization, see article on 
State School AuftaNiSTitATioN 

In passing from the state to the county, in 
all states outside of New England and oxcept- 
ijig only fl very fow states likely to bo Bparsely 
populated Cot n long Uine, aa Novada, whero a 
stale subdivision flystejm may be beat (aee 
Nevada, State op), the nearer the aystem 
of County school oiganizatiou anti adminisbra- 
tloii copies that found most cfiTcetivo by the 
citiea, the bolter Ihe county orEaniiintion and 
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ndminiati'/ition of educiition will be. Tor this varies gicatly, owing chicHy to diffoiencea in 
purpose, aome foim of the county system of wealth, nniwe stock, aiul etlucntional ail- 
adminisfcmtion (g v ) will give the best reauUa. vnneement. It is not possible foi tjie abate of 

E Pv G. Mississippi, for example to pTOvUle aa good 
STATE PUBLICATION OF SCHOOL educational advantages loi its children as enn 
BOOKS. — See TEKTnooKa, Fruh; also Cali- state oC Massaclmactta, or the stale of 

founia, State of. South Carolina to oUcr as good educational 

advantages as the state of South Dakota. The 
STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION — same is usually true of parts of the same state, 
Ediication in the United States is ea-scntially fluch as the southern and noitlieni pottiona of 
a state function. At the time of the formation Illinois nnd[ Indiniifi, or the enstern and western 
of the Union, oducntioii was nowheie more poitiona of Maaaachuselts or Tcniiesseo. With 
than a local interest, and it was not for some the state na the unit in education, these diffci- 
dccades nftciward that it gradually evolved encea between the diiTcreiit states will pciaist 
into nn iinpoi tant abate function. The his- for a long time, hut within the snme state tliey 
tory of this gradual clovelopincnt is traced, la ought ho bo in Inige part climinafccd by wisd 
some detail, m the articlca on the Colonial stale legislation, and the carrying out of a wise 
PEnioD IN Education, Constitutional Pno- conatuictivc aha to policy 
VISIONS iiELATiNO TO EDUCATION, aud 111 iho State Educational Policies. — It ia in the 
liisloi'ical poitiona of the articles on the differ- attempt to eliminate these dilTcrencea and to 
cub state school faysteinQs (Alabama, Dela- UTiifv the school system of any state that tho 
wAaE, Pennsylvania; etc), and to tlicse ncca of n conatuictivc educational policy 
the render la vefevied for Siwy hiatoiical state- is evident. In some states this aeems bo be 
ment almost lacking on the part of the slate’s edu- 

To-day all of oiu statcB rccogmzQ public eational avithontiea, and, eo far aa it cxiata 
education, more or eonaciously and fully, at all, it is developed and cairicd forwaid rathe! 
as an unporlant function of the st[i.tc, and nil by the lending teachers of the state TUoixilib- 
cxoicise ovei their subordinfitc imita of govern- ical nafcuio of the chief educational offioc and 
mont a more or less important guiding iiiflu- the constanh rotation la that ofRcc nlmoat 
ciice and control, Doth tlio cDnatitutiona preclude the possibility of a continuoiia cduca- 
aud the laws of tho difFrrent states require tional policy, la but a very few states do wc 
the flubordinate unib^ of government to provide find cvidcncea of any wcll-bhought-oufc educfi- 
public schools; to assist them m doing so, tionnl policy, carried out over any period of 
certain forms of abate aid arc usually granted: time, T)ic conception of the state as nn active 
and to sec that they do ao, certain educational onerpotiG agent, working for the improvciuent 
o/Ticiala have been created by the state. For of ecTiicntionnl conditions tluoiighout the state, 
purposes of educational administration, each is one tlmt until within the ])QSb few years has 
state IS subdivided into one or more forma of been preaenfc in hut a very few of our American 
school units, for each of which one or more states. Schoola have too often been oidcred 
school officials aic provided Sometimes tho by the state, and then each community lina 
organi nation radiates, essentially, from the top been left to do much as it plenscd about the 
downward, as in the more oUonffiy centralized matter, almost the only penalties bcinp a for- 
stnteSj while in others the school system seema feituic of any abate support if the jmnimum 
to have been organized from the bottom up- term was not maintained and if proper sta- 
ward, and decentralization la tho rule For a tiatical reports were not made As a result of 
more detailed Btatement of the forma of sub- such a laisscz/aira policy, the schooi systems 
state organization, and the oducAfcionnl officiala created have been merely a loosely integrated 
created, the reader is referred to State Educa- collection of n large number of local and larply 
TIONAL Organization, County System op independent fiystems, instead of a state acliool 
ADMiNiBTaATiON j CoUHTY BoAiuvs OF Edu- Bystom m any ical Ecnse of the term Im- 
cation; Town System; Township System; ijortnnt administrative problems, with rcler- 
DisTtiicT System; Supkiunten dents op ei\ce Lo the oigamaation and scope of education, 
Schools; and the articles on the diflcrent have been left to grow more aggravated in- 
state school Byatema, atead of being remedied and improved, o g. 

The ficopc of the diffe rent state school sys- sec the Runtij School Phohlem. The state 
tema uaturnlly vaiiea greatly. Some have a oi^ersighb and control provided haa been statis- 
well-organizccl school ayatem, iii which kinder- tical nud ciciical rather than educational in 
gartena, elementary schoola, Jiigh schools, ita natuie and purpose ; and now legislation 
vocational schools, vacation schoolsj schools lina partaken of the nature of patches on an 
for dependents and defectives, and noimal nncl old and often worn-out piece of machinery, in 
university instruction are all organized ns part an effort to piolong its life, rather than of 
of the state's educational system, while m other attempting to acouie a new piece of machinery 
states, the school system provided ia as yet adapted to modem conditions and needs. The 
very meager, Natuially what the different chief reasons for tliia lack of a conatruotivo state 
states can and will provide for their children educational policy have been that education 
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i. (V ct)mp?irat\Voly reccat sULc interest, TVitk ExtensloJi of Educational Advantages,^ 
imiipj/cctly dcvolopetl conceplioiis in the minds The jirovisjoii of an elementary i^chool in cucK 
of the ppuplo ns toils need, pvnpc'^c, and scope, Bdmol distnct, fiee of tuiUou cliargca and for 
initl LhnL the *<0100 lion of tJio.se who weie to a iniiumuin school tcim, is bub bile beginning 
direct tliG cducntiounl byslcm hns been left of a atate’a cdviciivlional system Such ftcKnii- 
Jninely to politics, instcnd of being made an bagea, while better than nothing, may be vciy 
ciiiicatiaiial UiulcrUkiiig. (See BurKniw- meager, and compared with the odncjitioual 
trKocnt op fJciiooLs, Politics in tjib advantages ofl creel by n good city school ay^- 
Schools) One of Uic most hopeful sigin tcin, may he very poor indeed To provide 
of cducntiQjial nclvaiicc lu the future is tlio arlvnntogcs for all country children equivalent 
j'pcunlly mvakciiod inlorcst in the elimination to thofec found iJi the citica may at first seem 
of the S5.tat(i and county superiutcnclency from impo'^siblc. but as near an appioncli to thi^ as 
l)oliLiCi.,andLlieaealionofboftrdsoreducatiomil cnii be lincl, should be madr. Maiij*' hteps ai c 
control wUciBe fuucUoiiL siliall Liichule the crea^ involved in lh*> pi’acbicid working out of such 
tiou, with tlicir executive Q/ficcia, of a state an ecliiciiLioiml conception, aucl many 10^ 
echicalionftl pobBy. forma w\U ucod to be inaugurated Under the 

Special State Problems — There arc a dishict gyatcni (5 11 ) of school arlmmi'^tration 
niiiiibcr of dis line* Lively stale cdii national prob- certain tlDabablc advantages never can be 
Iciiift, some of which ic quire caichd study niid piovidcd, pili'tly because the unit of oignniiJii- 
oflcn ycari of wise odiicntioiial Icadcisliip tion is too small, and paitly because of the 
before much 111 the line of visible icsiiilg cnii be dilRculty of securing cobiioi’ativc action bc- 
aLlaincd To cneh of these, howevei, CerUm tjvccn so many diffoi cut school hoards. Under 
fuiwlamentnl principles apply, and action Ulccii eillici the town or township system (iz.y.), 
ill tbsicgai'd of these fuiulaincntal principles 01 under the county system of school adminis- 
is act inu which UHLst later bo i evoked Tlicao tration (q w ), given adequate finance, the 
fijiecml slate prolilcins group thcnisclvca ahoiib tension of cclncationnl aclvanbagos is vciy 
Uic queaUous iif finantt, the exlcULioii of edvi- much casici To uxUud the difiercat cduca- 
ciiLional ad van la ges, the provision of ndeqiiato tmnnl ticlvnntagc‘3, so that good schools, a 
piofe->',ionft\ supervibion, the iviinl School prob- reasonably long term, a rich elemental y eomse 
leiii, the inntcnal cquunneiil of sohaoh, JiciilfcJi of instnictian, high ecbool advantage*? for all, 
and Rfudlaiy coidrob the state and the tcachci, and vocational instruction for aucli na need it 
the stale and the child, the hint c find the com- will be Mibluii icacli of nil the childien of the 
mu inly, imd slate and non^stato Gducational stfilcj ought to be one of the goals of sLaLo 
agGiiriea While tlicso problem*? have boon school admmisLiaiion, and a state's rducabional 
discUiscd m detail m separate articles, a brief policy ought to be shaped clearly lu such ii* 
msliitoiiiL'nl la hero ilc'iirablo cli roc lion. fSoe nlso AqnicUiTun^L Educa- 

Financing the System, — Tina is, perhaps, tion. High , Schools, etc) 
the most fuinlamoiiLftl problem of all ta stale Profeasional Supervision. — The piovismii 
iichool ndmiinsliatioiij niul upon its piopcr of close, personal, and professional supervision 

aolulKUi all oLher posdble advances depend for cvciy eelmol u\ the state ought alt^o to 
lioiiio foim 01 forms of general imtiliou, be one of the goals of a stnte'is Gduealioniil 
coupled wdh an iiitchigonlly worked out lulnnniatTativo pobey. In MftbsnrhnbCUs lln*! 

for I lie ajipoiUonmcnt of the proceeds, has been attained, and in New York, New 
arc abfsoinloly e&'itnlial to the proper inniiiLc- Jeiiicy, >Inrylaiicl, and a few oilici stated 
nance of any slate hfhool hystein, Without a icnaonably satisfactory condition exists, 
some form of goneial tnxiitioii, we have only Generally, liowcvci , supcrvi&ion exists, out- 
a hciios uf local 'ichool .sj^slcms, oncli paying aide of the cities, largely in name, and b i\\ 
Jls own way as best it can, and without a hi-jo no sense close, iicigonal, 01 profcsfeional One 
sybteiu for tho apportionment of the piocoeds of the morft iiupoitant problciP^ of state soliool 
uf lire tax a lion, with nume ioforciu*e to eflort acl mi initiation to-day is that of rcorganisjmg 
and need, the state lii only a compuboi’y lav- the Gouwty Miiiciku tendency nii a profcsbioruvl 
Kalhc'i’cr. iSrhocila aic not, like sidewalks and ba'^is, niul the piovision of a sHlBciont iiumbci 
iiticeta, ft iivrLlci' of local interest, hut tv matter of piofcMionuUy tiamcd asaiataiita to supDvxdso 
uf grax'o silale coiicein, niid burdens borne for adequately the schools of each county (Seo 
the ndYnucement of the comman inlovcsiis Sui'ehintkndbnts op School^; County Sys- 
of the htatc hhonkl be, in some IniRc measure, tums, Run vl School SuuEnVitioNr; and Su- 
cimn lived yiih rnurD, the opporUiuiLicH of rcnxuBOiiv Cphtipj gates,) 
erliiciitian need criualizing as well as tliehui- The Rural School Problem. ^ — * Tliis pioblcm, 
dens for iiipporl, and foi both of those uiuIgi- or rntlicr series of pioblems, lied up closely 
Lakinp adequate Jinaiicc iiiul a ivwc Lyslcni of with Lho'se of finance and prtffcsftional auper- 
□isliiiuilion are absuliUe pioiequisites Tlio vision, prcvioiislj'- men tionecb Thai the faninll 
ruiiaanionifil educiUionril principle underlying riUftl scliool of to-day realiAes but a small pev- 
tlns prubloin aio hi'L foi th clhOwliciC uinlor Ihe cenlage oF its eflicicnc}'’ i.s generully lecogmzecl, 
hcftdmgH of l\\vri[>v ton Eimc.XTioN, Ap- and much thought has been expended wiilun 
roUTiONjMENT OF bciioOL FuNDs {(jq.r ). reccnt ycaia on the problem of its iiiiprovcnicnfc. 
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That little enn be accomplisherl, in most states a state policy foi the fuilhci cclucatiou and 
until Llierc hag heon a inchcal leorgani/dtioii ol Irniuiiig oj teachcis ni /icrvicc (See Cbutifi- 
Tural sgIiooI aclminiatrative ninchmeiy, la cation ov Temjueiis, lNfam’UTiiS,TE achbti a' , 
ginclunlly becoraiiig evident The problem la Pension System; Heading Ciucdesj Teacii- 
not local or even one of the county, but one Ena, Tiiaininu or, luid Tevchehs in Seuv- 
tlint must be dealt wtli, in large part, by the icrs, Imi'Hovement of; Teaphers, Saea- 
state, as a part of a bioncl niicl coinpi cliciisivo iiiEa of) 

state ecliicatioiial policy directed Lownid the The State and the Child — Iii nciclilioii to 
impiovcinoat of lurnl education. This tojpe piotpctiiig the child from pool LciiGhing, and 
IS considered in articles on ConsoiiID wion of in addition to securing for nun n safe and liy- 
SciiooLs, llunit SciiooD Phoiilem, and Ru- giomc school building and giinrding his health, 
UAL School Stjpeiiyision. a iviac state educational policy dcirmiitla IhaL 

Equipment, Sanitary Control, and Health he bo given m education adapted to his needs, 
Supervision — In a nuinbcr of the Ainencaii that ho be rcquiicd to jiartakc of the ediicn- 
Btatea n commendable elToit has been made, tioiml advantngea piovidcd by taxation for 
ivithin recent ycais^ to see that the schools of him, and that lie be protected fioin e^pioitn- 
the state arc provided with proper teaching tion foi coinmGrcinl and immoral purposes, 
equipment, and that the school buildings aie The cnforcGincnt of the compulsory aUeiid- 
fiafe and sanitaiy Lnwa leqiiiring maps, ance (5 y ), the child labor, and the child pro Icc- 
chnrbs, globes, and dictionaries have been tion laws is, then, oJ fun da men till impoi tan ee, 

enacted by a number of stntea, and some slate and the &tiite should see that commuiiilies 

aid Tor their pui chase has not infrequently do Llieii duty in the matter This may involve 
been given. (See Supplies, School.) Laws the provision of free tevlbooka, ahoea, and 
have also required school doois to awing out- clothing, aa well as free fiicwood nnd biiilion, 
waul, and buildings over two stones high to may involve the proyiiion of special schools 

be piovidcd with III G escapes Separate wa I cr for special typos of childioii, niul iimj^ also 

closets for the two texes have been demanded; involve the appointment of state agents to see 
in a number , of abates the appi oval of all school- that the local oflicials do their duty in the 
house plans has been made a duty of the state matter of the ciiforcoment of the laws. The 
or county superintcndcub, and in a few stales protection of the child morally nnd plij^sically, 
some form of sanitary contiol has been begun and the ndvaiicemcnfc of the iiitercata of tho 

111 a few othcia, the beginnings of licfiltli super- child, ought to form q prominent part in any 

vision for the pupils have also beeft made, slftle's educfttiorial policy. (See also At- 

Oii tiio other hand, there aio many other tendance, Compulsotiy; Ciiilphood, Legis- 

states in which but little has been done as yeb latiqn for the CoNSEnvATiON and Protcc- 

m this direction, and that little somewhat tion op; and Child Ladoh ) 
sporadically, and without conscious plan. Sco The State and the Community — Under the 
Medical Inspection; School Hygiene; also American system of educational adminisUa- 
Auciiitbctuhe; Heating of ScHOOLHOuaEa, tion much ia left to the conmumty to deter- 
Yentilation, etc. mine mid to put into force Tlic theory ol 

The State and the Teacher — The iiitcresb American state school aclminigtration has been 
of the state hole is to secure the beat teachera to leave largo liberty and much power with tho 
available, for the money which can be paid, local viiiita When education was a small and 
foi the schools of the whole state, Thcnatiiie not an espccmlly important matter, tliia was 
of the certification standards which can be set much lesa objectionable than ia now tlic case, 
up and mniiitainocl ia largely nn economic ques- Under present conditions too much liberty may 
tion. The interest of the state, however, mean woakneaa rather than strength 
is to see that good standards aic set and main- Thcio is a certain dcnmi cation between the 
tainod by all of the subordinate units of the duties and powers of the at a to and the duties 

stale, nnd the interests of the children rather and powers of communibes which ought to 

than the intorests of teachers should be Lhe he obsci red in all stale legislation and all state 
linsis, Ab fast as standards can be inci eased legislative control In the hind or kinds of 
and the schoola atiU be supplied with tcachcts, Bchoola which must- be proviclert, length of the 
low-standnrd local certificates should be climi- school term, nature of tliemati uction, the certifi- 
iintcd. The ceitification syatein of astute cation of teachera, school auperviaiou, aaiiitnry 
should be planned ns a unit, each step leading standards, equipment, rates of taxation, niini- 
to a higher one, with largci standards, and with mum finlnnca, compulsioii to ^ attend, child 
a lifo piofcsaional certificate as the goal. protection laws, etc., it is prininrilj^ the buaineas 

Evciy state should cniry out a conacious of the state to determine the niiuimuin atand- 

policy for the further education and tinining arda which will be permitted. It ia also Llie 

of teachers in aervico. The tenchcra' leading biiaincis of tlic state to inisctheac nuiiima, from 

circle {qv.)t local and general teachera' in- time to time, na differing educational needs 01 
sUtutca close pcYaonal supervision, nnd condilionu may require, and in so doing tho 

oOicial reporta na to teaching cfTioicncy and abate aliould nlways neb on the basis of wliah 
pcraonril growth should all enter aa paits of is best for tho chiluicu of the state, rather than 
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on tJie basis of what the poorest coinmiiiiitiea prise. State education, liowevei, ja not cv- 
can do or provide. This will frcrineiitly elusive. The cooperation of nonatale cdiita- 
mvolve tccinrocal obligations on the pnit of tional ngenciea is to be wolcomec], cspccmlly 
bho state mid Llicso the state, if actuated by if tlie education provided by such aRcnciea 
fi wise od'iicatioiial policy, will expect to meet is better nml richer than that providDd by 
It ought also to be a diali net feature of ns bate 'a the stale. TJio one interest of the state is 
cdncationnl policy to stimulate commuiiiticb that all such education oflfcicd by private or 
to cd lien lion al activity To tliia end nil money religious cntorpiise shall not be poorer in 
gmuba B,liould he given in auch a inamioi as to quality or less m quantity than that provided 

5 ive the greatest a tinuilus to local action (Sec by the state itself To this end the ataLo 
iproiiTioNMBNT OF School UuNDs*) TheaUto slionUl provide for n system of friendly in- 
uughb not to act as a passive baKgatlieici and an cell on of nil nonsbate schools, and none 
liitcrprctci of a uni form school law, leaving sliould be accepted for afcbciulance, in com pi i- 
all Jnilifitivo to local coimnunitios, ns is so ance with the compulsory cdiicabioiinl regu- 
oflcn tlvc cast to-dtiy phut n .6 MV active jCuocgctiG lationa^ which arc not as good ns the achooh 
agent, working for the improvement of edu- provided by the atnto Schools not tauglit 
cationni conditions throughout the state To in the English language, schools not complying 
this end every dollar of aid given ahouUl be in with the huiUhiig Uwa, oi the -sanibavy or 
proportion to effort or need, and should bo health-super vision regulations of the state; 
made either to secure an additional dollar soliools inadcciuatcly su]) plied with teaching 
by local ci&lwity, or be m response to urgent equipment, Bchoola taught by uutrsuued and 

local needs and after a maximum local ellorfc unfit tcaclicrH, schools not offeiing such in- 

liQs hecn made To coll cot taxes mid hand out a true ti on as will enable tlicir pupils bo pnsb into 

the proceeds indiscriminately, as is clone by the stato Echo ols, and to find their nlcvco on our 

most of our states Lo-dny (sec ArronTiONMENT general educational ladder, schools failing or 

OP School Funds, School Populahon Bam\ is rofusing to submit to inspection, or to cooper- 

nob wise sUte educational pollBy, In states ate with the compulsoiy cduoatiDual swithonlica 

Jiaving but a small incomo fiom the state per- in the keeping of records and legifatois and the 

maiieiifc school fund, it might be veiy desirable making of reports, niid schools wUcie tjioatancl- 
if qU gcncrnl aid for clcincntary cilucntion nrda of instructiion arc matonnlly below tlioso 
were withdrawn, and the income from the maintained in the public schools of the com- 
Bchool fund were used entirely to subsidize muniby, — nil such dhotilcl bo cliaapi.irovcd, 
new and desirable cihicatronal rmdcrtnkings and attendance at them disallowed dm mg the 
and to aid poor and ncccssitoria coirunuiubics compulsoiy education pciiod, Siinilnily, in- 
to meet the muiiimim stand arde of tlie state, stitiitioiis ol higher learning should not be 
(Sec also Si'BciAL Gtiapjtb; Subsidies.) allowed to maintain low standaida or offer 

To give liberty to the connniimties of the cheap or poor inatructlon, and then be nllowccL 
stale IS desirable, so far as tins can be done to confci clogices nndcu tlie authority of tho 
without inlcifcTirig with the efficiency of state. All clegiec-conferiiug institutions in a 
the school Byatcni Uniiecessaiy umforiniLy state should he uudei’ Uio aupcrviaioii of the 
in noncsscntials, to which there la alwaj^a a state educational dopai tniciit, and those which 
tendency ns centralizalion of authority pro- cannot or will not meet llie common stanclai da 
cccdfl, is alifling to community activity. It for colic giatu iuatruction should not be allowed 
ought equally to bo a part of n wise state to confci degrees or to call themselves wlint 
educational jiolicy lo find what can safely bo they jmanireatly nro not. Tho general im- 
left to local mUiaUvG, and Lo pass this down. pOHitioa of eueh Btandarda and such inspection 
The groat progress which has becii made in would not result in tho closing of a shigle 
American education during tho past half worthy institution of any rank, but would 
cciUury has heea due very largely to the free- merely Elop oduentional pietenSB tirvd educa- 
dom and iniLiiilivc of individuals and individ- tional malpractico. In out tender solicitude 
uftl communities. Lmty in essontmls, high for vea ted rights and h her ty of ins tmction, wo 
miiiiiniiui rcquitemeiita for all, _ aivd much ficquently foigct that tho inbovcfeta of tho 
fltmuilQUoii to additional cominunity nativity, children or of the students should bcthemcas- 
logcllicr vvilli much freedom for individual urc of value Ib would be unfortunate if the 
mULativc la cKceeding lUq rttqxured miiuniB,, Btato were evov to take tUo nttiUido that its 
ill the choice of methodg and tools, and in tho system of instruction is exclusive, and at- 
6x1011.11011 of educational advantages, ought tempt to crush out nil privaLo oi institutional 
lobe cardiiinl principles in a state's educationnl off or L and Uvoroia no lixclihood of such action 
pohey. ^ ( 3 vcr being taken m tlie IJnited States, It is 

Stale and Nonstate Educational Agencies — the business of the state, however, to set and 
State acliQols wereesLahUehed for the preaerva- mnmtftin imniinum standfiriifl, and it would 
tion and the aavancement of the state, and be foolish for the at a to to tax its citizens and 
hecaiiso it nnd been clearly demons tratcci that compel its comnmnitica to meet the state 
the proccaa of cducatioa coviUl net longer bo stand ards, and then allow private onterpnsB 
left with safety to private or rcligloua enter- to defeat its purpose. To thia end some form 
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ol atcitc oversight and approval lor all private 
and institutional schaals is a dcaiiable exerciao 
of the- Buperviaory authority of the state Aa 
for tlie private and tlonomiimtional schoala, 
if they are witc and engaged in nn earnest 
effort at eclucatiiig the chiluren of their olflsa 
or faith, they should welcome such inspection 
and approvalj and bo glad to CDOpcmtc in tho 
enforcement of the state's educational laws. 
One of Lho host things which could happen Jor 
the private oi the paioclnal scliools would bo 
that their teacheia should be trained by the 
state and ccitificated by the atate, and that 
their schools should be inspected, approved, 
and nccrcdited by the state (Sco also Pabo- 
ciiiAL School System; and Private Schools.) 

„ E. P. C. 
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STATIC SENSE — Since 1870 evidence 
has been accumulatiug that a knowledge of 
the position of the body anti of vnnoua move- 
men ta of rotation and translation have their 
scat in the vestibular orgaiiB of the oar, tlie 
saccnlua, iitriciilus, and semicircular cannls 
When these organa are destroyed by disease, 
or arc injuxed expenmen bully in animulSj 
ability to retain equilibrium and to appieciato 
position IS impaired lb is assumed that the 
nerves uic stimulated when the hairs which 
constitute the terininationa of the nerves arc 
cUsUu'bcd by movements of the liquid of tlio 
vestibule or movement of the oryatala that uro 
foimd among the Imira. Theao cvcitatioiia ex- 
cite reflexes that adjust the body m the up- 
right poaitioii, turn the eyca, cto W. B- P. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS. — The idcnl 

of science in tho investigation of any field of 
phcRomcna La to reduce tho lawfl to quantita- 
tive fornmlm. Such exact statementa make 
possible the most satisfactory predicfciqna It 
is presumed that caiiso and effect must vary 
togethei and in corresponding amoimta Until 
these relative nmovinta nve aaoci tamed the 
fieionlist feels that any causal relation is in- 
definite and uncertain. The physical scicncea 
wcie naturally the first to attain this acien- 
tific ideal, and in consequence they boasted a 
Bupcvioiity over the Hciencea of Ufe, of mind, 
and of flooieby These were not exact and, 
many thought, could never hope bo become so. 
for they held tim-t the very nature of life and 
consciouanesa makes their phenomena un- 
mcaaviTablc. In rceent year a, however, quan- 
titntivo methods have beon applied with euccesa 
in biology, psychology, economics, and aociol- 
ogy, and it is to bo hoped that these subjects 
may ultimately enjoy at least a share of tho 
oxactiLudo of the phyBical scicuceB, Oi\(i of tho 
most important helps m gaining this result is 
the use of slatistical methods. Those have 
mode possible not only far more nccuratc state- 
ment of complex facta, but also blio detection 
and demonstration of relations that could not 
othenvisc have been asserted. 

In a general way statistics yield three classes 
of facts Theao nre collective facta, average 
facts, and facts of correlation A collective 
fact is a summary of the number of cases of a 
given fact that occur witliiii certain limits of 
space and time. The school populaLioii of a 
City at a given date, tho cost of iiistiUcLion 
in a school system for a year, the number 
of cliildreu who have left acliool during the 
year, etc., may be taken ns ilhis tint ions. Collec- 
tive facta arc of the greatest importune c in 
adminiatrntion, for without them any accu- 
rately planned provision for large populations 
is imposaiblc. Soma sort of alatisLical infor- 
mation has long been gathered by educational 
nuthoritica. It baa, nowever, usually been 
of a very loose and inaccurate sorb, good 
enough to make possible rough estimates of 
the school ftccoinmodntiona, school supplies, 
and tcacheis that it was iicceasary to provide, 
to determine tlic school budget and correspond- 
ing addition to the tax rate, and to permit 
the apporlionmcnt of general school funds 
among districts The daU were also inci- 
dentally used DS a bnsia for comparison of tho 
relative size of schools and school systems, 
the relniivc amomiL oi cxpondiLuie, rclntive 
attendance, mimbei of teachers, etc Thus 
the general pmctice of using statiatics to aim- 
lyzeschool conditions became piovalcnb. This 
praotiOQ led to a demand for fl far widc^ range 
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of flUtigticRl lurQi’inntioR and for a far greater the mngc of tlicir van ability In stating such 
nocnrncy nnd iiiiifoinuty in its collection fflctd, thcrefoic, the ayorngfi deviation (A D,), 
School fltatifltic'i liayo, in the eyes of experts, tlic staiidaid deviation (o-), and the probable 
been linn DU tnbly incorrect, nnd even tbey cu'or (P E.) arc of gicat importautc (Sec 

were correct, oditllofiignihcaiiCG. For cxiiinplc, Ghapiiic CJunvE ) Ihc standarcl dcnalion 
it ia impossible to compare the school attend- ia the squnic loot of the avernge of the squares 
nnee of a luimbci of sclioola, if this has been of tlic devifiLioiis of the individual measures 
collected under diCfciml conditions and at from the average If the deviations arc fairly 
diHeiPUt dates, luidcslhnalcdmdin'erciit ways, icniesenUtivc, the {Standard deviation cnl- 
in eluding that of the mere guesa Again, the ciliated from a few cases will bo much closer 
number of dll hire n who have left a school during to the true aveiagc deviation of an enormous 
the year is nut UBctuI as a mcaUB of detenniniwg uumbev than v,d\ the Bimple avei age devi ation . 
liQW many drop out of school ol together, unless The probable error is that deviation from the 
we haow whether or not they have eutciccl nveritgc wihhiii ivhich half of the actual eases 
other schools fie. Instead of the aveiage, which may not 

The emiaea tlmt tend to mnkc pr evading correspoml to the nctusil value cf any i ndWi el- 
se hoo I atatistlca so unreliable arc tJic ambigu-' uol case from which it ia computed, many 
ity of the quesHoiia sent out by school niitlion- legard as more significaiit the median, which is 
lies, the nmbility Lo into ipret them on the par b the ease above and below which BO pei cent 
of those, who ftiD to moke out tho TcpDits, or of the oases he, or the Tnodc, the mcasuic repre- 
their negligence and carelobattess. Whcicver seiited by the greatest number of casoa. (See 
the niisweifl involve careful calciilationa, a GtiApiiic Cuhvb.) The special olmractcr of 
Iciidoiicy will appear either not to icply nt the facts and the ubc to be mndo of them de- 

all or to make a rough guess It is plain that termincs which of thcao values ia most uaeful 

to make n atatiatical report of any value tlie It is evident that the average has the ndvantago 

questions asked must he unambiguous and that it is computed from all the cages, and tlius 
CQpnhle of dcriiiilc nnflw CIS and the manner in in a way rcpiesents them all At the same 
which the reporis are made out miist be Under- time, it la more allccted by peculiiu nontypicnl 
elood and taken account oL Agnin, where quGs- cases than is cither the median or the mode, 
tiojia are iul ended to yield valuable inform a- The /ivornge deviation, tho standai’d devia- 
tion, it is usually necessary to have in mind tion, and the piobablo on or may all bo coin- 

bcfoTchawd the poinia to be settled by the facta puled from median or mode na well aa from the 

discovered Very much of the material so far average. 

gathered has been collected under tho nssiimp- The uac of statiatical methods has aided vciy 
lion that it might prove useful in some emer- much in the introduction of measurement into 
gcncy not clclinitcly rorcacen, Unfortuuairly the phcnomtnn of mind, which have long been 
the event has of Leu shown that it is of no such supposed to defy such quantitiLtivc treatiuont. 
value. The feeling that iliis is likely to be tlic The difficulty here arises from the fact that 
c use renders both those who nsk foi reports and units of mensuremeufc arc not readily to bo 
those who mako them out indifferent to them found. In ordinary measurcTnent tiic unit a 
and corrcapondiftgly cnreleaa and negligent, arc aputlak Many tnaintaia that mcaaurc- 
Tho accurate cfllablialiineiit^ of collective mont refers piiiiinnly only to apace or to that 
facts by Btatiatical Invca ligation a leads to which has a spatial clmiacter. Mind is com- 
ihe rcplivcuig of random guoaswork in nd- inonly supposed to have no such characteT 
minis L rati VC matters by intelligent prevision. Hence objective measurement aeema out of 
Llut the collective fact, nltlioiigh it covers n the question as applied to it. Subjective ca- 
ninss of details, is merely a particular, not an tiinatca icfcr to difTci’cncca in degree, and it is 
univ^raal. The averago fact offers inovD of potavpOTlhy that the judgments of different 
this desired geiierality, Examples of it are abaervera oi of the aanio oh<3ei'vcr at difTci'Giit 
Llie average increase in Lbe school population, limes vary greatly, Hcio it ia that statistical 
the average rate of climinalioTi of pupils from niethodg become of nssiatance, and it may be 
fv certam grade during a ycatj the nveiage cost said that without thoni mon-auiementa of rnen- 
of educaliOTi per pupil, etc. The knowledge tal and social chaiaeienaticg would have 
of the colleclivc fact or the school population been well-nigh impossible, A good example 
for a year would enable provision merely for of lUCnLal mensurcmciifc under a millimum of 
that year, but the addition nl knowledge of dilffcnlty is afforded by ^Vcb€^'s Law (see 
the average rato of incrcnsc would, it it were Psycho piiyaica) wlucli states tho rolaCion 
accurately determined, make possible every between the intensity of siinmli and the in- 
year a correct riilditionnl provision Average tensity of corresponding sensations. Evi- 
facts may he fairly CQiititflnt or decidedly den Lly the intensity of the scnsationa has bo 
van able. TJie death rate is lui averngo fact, be measured In order to do this they are 
Uic degree of constancy of which gives the life ranged in n flcries beginning w'ltli the faintest 
inaurancc buainess’ a ronsouably safe basis for perceptible one nnd proceeding Lo the one just 
its estimates. The uigmhennee of nn average pcrccplibly moic mtenso, and so on, Ib ia 
fact appends upon llin number of caaea and foiiiicl that tUw correapoudiug atimuli inereaSG 
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in geo metrical pTOgreasioxL. Tlie natural as- 
flumpbion la that the senaafcioiia make up aa 
arithmetical acrica. This implies that each 
TOcmbcr diffcra Iiom the one above and the 
one below by one unit, It is doubtful, how- 
cvci, whether the mental difference between 
two suGGeaaiVG sensitiona lower iii the aerlca 
would be regarded aa equal to that between tAvo 
higher theicin. Tor example, the pciccptiona 
produced by the prcsauica of weights of 60 
and 52 gmina may be jiiat perceptibly different 
Then thoffc prortiiced by 200 and by 204 grama 
will be aimilnrly diffcient But subjectively 
tlie second difforonce may, when onco it ia 
felt, seem gi enter than the fiiat. Our units 
of cliff orcnce arc not certainly equal More- 
over, the same proportional increment of 
stimulus docs not nhvaya produce the same 
effect on the intensity of sensation. Indeed, 
variability la here the rulo 

Loth difficulties inny bo helped by tho use 
of statishionl methods. First, the typical 
mcrcaSQ in the sliniulua which will caugc ml 
incrcnso in the intensity of the sensation may 
be determined by getting many catimatcfi 
and aaccp taming hoAV they arc cliatributcd; 
i.e, what differing values of the incicase of the 
stimuliia they represout Such a distribution 
ia often leprcscnted by a curve of diatributioni 
(See Ghai'Hic Curve ) Significant calcula- 
tions in reference to it are the values which 
have already been inenLioiicd, i e. the average^ 
the median, the modcj the avciage and stand- 
ard clcviationa and the probable error Simi- 
larly, it Avould bo possible to lange tlic just 
perceptible differcncea in n Bcale according to 
whether, na they appeared, they aocmecl anullei 
or largei than others The lauge of diatnbii- 
tiaii of the cstimatea of Bimilai vulueB muet 
also be ascertained m older to have a reaiilt 
of any quantitative value, 

When the langc of distribution and the prob- 
able error of a numb op of csti males of the 
same value aro known, it is evident that tho 
value is detcrmiTictl in such a way that it can 
be used with a fair degree of aoicntilic accu- 
racy. Wc can say that the chaiicca are even 
that any new estimate will nob vary from the 
stnnclard one more than the probable error 
IL IB to be noted that ia estimntiiig ccrtniu 
values constant eriora, like the asLronomor'a 
pcisonal equation" (see Eimon op Ob- 
sbhvation), aro apt to creep in, These afteeb 
the general i el lability of the estimates of the 
ludiyitlMivla who me influenced by them. One 
man may lend to oveTestiniate, another to 
uiidei estimate, etc. If many obscivcis tako 
part,, the constant orroia of all may tend to 
neutralize each other One must be on the 
lookout, hoAvevor, for constant ciiora that arc 
common to many , if not uiiiversnl These may 
sometimes be eliininaLccl by practice, Soinc- 
tiinea they can be calculated and eslitnaloa 
corrected by deducing the kiioAvn or probable 
constant error, Whore constant errors arc 
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not calculated but corrected by ordinary 
judgment, the results are said to be wciglilcd. 
The measurement of mental tinita is sLill 
mo\c complicated . Here, hoAVover, the same 
methods apply Measurement of any value 
may bo obtained by placing it in a series of 
SLiTiilar values. To aUndavchze this scTica 
the estimates of many observers must be 
obtained and treated by atatiatical methods. 
(See PaYcHOHiYaics j Tests ) 

It ia evident that standardized tests afford 
a degree of accuracy in. comparing the work 
done m different schools and by different in- 
ch viduala that has hitherto been ciiLirclv' 
lacking Teachers' marks arc not an adequate 
criterion of the success of their work nor of 
that of the pupils they teachj except in so far 
aa these marks coi respond to standard acliicvc- 
ment The only method of arriving scientifi- 
cally nt aucb standard teats ib by a consenaus 
of opinion as calculated by statistical methods 
IndividuD-lfl may be rated, though less accu- 
lately, by cowsgiisub of opmion without any 
definitely formulated standards. Profesaoj 
Cnttell hns Tanlwd men of genius by a calcula- 
tion of tho amount of attciiLioa devoted to 
them in diffcicnt aLnudard biographic diction- 
aries The authorities of New York Univei- 
aiby havo used a conscnfliis of opinion among 
representative men in oidor to detoiiniiiG the 
niemorialfi they should nlace in their Hall of 
Fame Such eatimatca uccomo icliablc when 
thoir basis ia understood, constant errors cliin- 
mated, and the probable eiror known 

The ranking of indnu duals of a class accord- 
ing to grades varies grontly with difloreni 
teachers Some give vciy few high marksJ 
and ninny failures. Some ic verse this policy, 
while all dcgvcGR of inter vening practice are 
to bo found It is evident that the significance 
of marks would be greatly increased by having 
n common motliod employed by nil SucJi an 
one is found m the plan of distiibuLing the 
marks according to the curve of noimal fre- 
quency. (See GiiAPiirc Curve ) If the 
grades are A, B, C, B, and E, ^vc might expect, 
that in the average fnir-sized class fioin 0 to 
8 pci cent would be graded A, from 15 to 
21 per cent D, from 45 to 55 per cent C, and 
from 0 to 10 per cent E, If teachers wcie 
to try in n general ivny to conform their grad- 
ings to the, se prop uvbiona, tho marks in vnriona 
courses ivould bo comparable and their sigiiifi- 
cancG eorreapondingly enhanced 

It IB uotewovthy that eUora due to BubjcctWc 
variability me to be found m physicnl as well 
ns mental raeasurcinenla. The phyaiciit oi the 
aatioiiQincr must depend foi la'i iiicnsurc- 
mciils upon the senses and upon inslrumDiit.'i 
constructed and manipulated by impoifoct 
liumaii poivcia. It follows that different iuon.i- 
urementa of the same fnet vary, and that the 
statistical method of gatheung many cstiniaLca 
and calculating the piobablc cnoi beeomca 
iiGccssary, Indeed, it was in connection with 
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nstroiioinicnl find physicnl mcnaiircnicnta that 
UwHvj were firbt employed, 

Wo have Juthcrlo dealt with Ihc incn^urc- 
inciifc ol mental I acts in terms of n bctigs. W 
IS evident tliftt all such rcaulla must be inter- 
preted by rcfcreiico to the acrica oji which they 
are baaed TUc fittli individual from the 
bottom oX n norics is not live tunes na good 
in the trait measured na ia the one at the 
boUom. He Ssimply lisprescnts the filth recog- 
nized grade of ability, wherena the other 
pDrflon rpi)i'G3Gii ta the lowest one 
AVo IviTii now Cyoiu ave\(\gc Xatts to_ facta 
of correlation. Here we nre concerned in Lhe 
dctorminatioii ol causal iplntbnships and laws 
n\ Torercncc Id meutal tuul social facta. In tUia 
Coil auction we find elatistica mdispensablc. 
It la neccsaaiy to Lake the phenomena in a 
lump, BuicQ they caiuiot iciidily bo bi ought 
under control so tlmL the elTrct of sjuglo 
fnctora can bo doteniunod, lu aomo ensea 
they nro so vast that nn cxpcij mental rcpio- 
ducLioii of them is impossible, in othera, so 
complicated that TOmiy tbsUirbing faolora 
enuuot bo do toe led and ehininnled In very 
nmiiy eases tho conscious control involved 

cvpcnmftnl 6o luodifiea the fact to bo ob- 
(Served that the results nro vitiated Since 
GXjici'imoiilnl analysis of the factors is out of 
lhe question, we have the same ditficnllicfi 
that confront mental mens ur emeu L, namely, 
Dial) our lacla me such tliat tlicir exact char- 
ftctcr canmit be nacei tamed diicctly, but only 
through many calculations For exainplo, 
ftbihly to icftiu ci\uck\y is a mutter that cou\c\ 
l)p tested only by many Iriiils, 9111 co in many 
cases aceidcnliil conditions such ns disti action 
of MtLnliDn may drubd it to vnry. Snndatly, 
to detrriniiie ability to reineinber, it Will be 
uecpSHury to have many tesla Now if n 
lUimber of unUAiduals uyc letleil m both re- 
spects, the variatiuiia duo to acculciitnl caiiaca 
will tend to be iieiitrnhaed. The inchlcntnl 
comlitious tcuduig to cause one power to dis- 
play Itself at a udntivolv greatei advanlngD 
ihiin tho other will bo balanced by those Lbnt 
tend to throw the arlvautago in the opposite 
di reel! on Tho exiateiiee of a tendency of tho 
two powers to vniy together wjU Lben get a 
chiincQ to display itself as a pesUive cun ela- 
tion ^ the c^jtcjit of which will be an anproxi- 
matiou to the amount of cauani relatiDnaliip 
involved 

The incLliod of plotting the curve of eorreln- 
lion la diBcuBaed umlci Grnp/iic Cnruc Tho 
degree of correlation can be calculated The 
foi tnulft gGiicrnlly in iiee is that developed by 
ProfcShQi Penrsutt. It la na followB' 

M (T, (T, 


the products of the two men sure incuts of each 
individual, n equals the uiimbei of cnsca, 
and arc tho standard doviationa of the 
mensiiTfea of 2 ami y TfcspoclWaly. 

It IS evident that the dctenniimtion of corre- 
Intion by statistical methods id similar in prin- 
ciple to induction by tho method of concoirn- 
tnnfc variations na designated and dca crib eel by 
John Stuart Mill _ Thero is. however, this 
difference. According to Mitl'a methoda all 
tho aigiiificnnt conililiona rcinriin the same 
except bliQ two facts, tho concomitant variation 
of which flliuwa them to be causally coimcctcd 
Hut in woiking with mental and social facta 
WG call rarely find the requ’ucd coiifcimiity of 
couditiona with vaiiafcioii only in correlated 
fnetora We nro, bhcrefoio, compelled to 
strive by el ab 01 ate statistical methods to 
nouti'alizp tho effect of all the varying condU 
liona except those the iclationship of which 
we are endeavoring to (let ermine. The ability 
to do this puts the study of life, society, and 
mind on the plane of science that can claim 
at least a fair measures of exactitude. Thus 
by the use of tlie mtsbliod of con elation Profcjs- 
fior Pearson holds that he has demonstrated 
BvolvrUQU by the uatMial selection of ohcincc 
variations. E, N H 

See G-nApiiic Cunvifl, PsYCiiOPitnaicsj 
MeABUREMBI^TB, REACTION ExPEEI- 
MENTt, Tests, Psychophysical, Records 
AND Ubpoiits; Ppodadiutv, Tueouy of. 

Ref erencBR' — 

Uo-ntEv, A L Elcntentso/^Siatistics. (liontlon, 1 002 ) 
IS 1 .DBIVT 0 H, \V 1* nad E M PrWntT 0 / Slfllislua. 
(Loadon^ IDIO) 

Galton, Siu F. hfalvral Inheritance (Loiitlon, 1889 ) 
Jevons, IV fl Principles of Sciente (London, 
1871) 

PEAnsoN, If Grammnr 0 / Science (London, 1000 ) 
TiionNDiHB, E L Mental and Semi MeasiiTcincnfs. 
(New York, 1004 ) 

STATISTICS, educational -^Sec Rec- 
oRiis AND llEPORTa; Statistical Muthod 

STATURE — See G-iiawrir, 

STEAM HEATING. —See IIkatinq op 

School Build iNOa. 

STEARNS, EBEN SPERRY (1819-1887). 
— Uiuvoraity president Ho rpceived hie edu- 
cation ill the rommoii schoola of MaGsaoliusctta 
nnd at Harvard College He taught in gecond- 
siry schools in Mabsachnsetlh and Maine; was 
principal of the Tiaminghani (Alass ) Normal 
School (1850-1861)), Hobnison Seminary, at 
Exeter, N.H (I8G9-1S76), and prcaident of 
the University of Nashville (1875-1887) 

W. S M. 


Here 1 cquala Lhe cocflicieiU of correlation, STEARNS, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS (1806^ 
1 tlw tiLilily oC m mdiyiilual in dud oI 1870). — Picaidciib ol Amlioral College, Ho 

lilt coniiinrcti liail,?; y cqiinla Ins ability iiUlic wa.i ediioatod at PhiUlpa (Aiiduvci) Aqadomy, 
otuer; 2ti/, llicicforu, cqunls Uc sum of nil nt Hnivard Collego (gracluatniE m 1827), nuj 
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[it the Andover ThcologiGnl Seminary Ho 
was tc [idler at DiixlDury, Mass , find was presi- 
dent of Amherst College fjom 1854 to 1876 
Author of Infant ChiDch Memheiship (1844) 
iind numeiovia lehgio^a woxka "W. S. M. 

STEELE, JOEL DORMAN (1836-1880), 

— Author of the " Fourteen Weeks in Science ” 
aeries and many other Bclioolbooks, graduated 
from Syraciiflo Uiiivciiiity m 1858 He wna 
principal of secondary achoola in Now York 
from 1&58 to 1872. He published in 1807 
Foxtyiten Weeks in Chemistry t and this waa 
followed by similar textbooks in all the other 
Bciencca Ho was nlao the author of n popular 
school hifltory He published altogether 
twenty-seven textbooks, W S. M, 

STENOGRAPHY. — See CoMMBnciAn Ed- 
ucation; SncnETAiiiAL PnPFEaaioN, Educa- 
tion Fon 

STEPHANI, HEINRICH (1761-1950) — 

A German Bchoolman, born in Gmilnd, near 
Wiirzbuig llo received hia early education 
from hie father, a Protestant clergyman, and 
studied theology at the University of Erlangen 
In 1784 he became a tutor to the two bone- of 
the sovereign Countess Castollj m eonscciuence 
of which he turned his alLcntioii lo pedagogy 
From 1791 to 1793 he stayed with one of Ida 
pupils at the University of Jena, studying law 
and coming into contact with Schiller, Xu 
1705 he wna charged with the diiection of the 
eccleaiaalical and educational afinira of the 
Castell domiiiiona, and when theso became 
merged in the kingdom of Havana, he was ap- 
peinted bcIiodI supeniitendeUt (ItTciaachwlrat) 
first nt Augabuig and later (1811) nb Anbbaclu 
In this position he did much towaid the im- 
provement of the Bavaiinn achoola, especially 
the elementary. He also issued a school 
journal, called the Bavarian Schooljviand. He 
incuned lioatility, however, on account of liia 
extremely liberal religious views, ao that he 
lost his position in 1817, and became pastor 
of the town of Guiizen hausen. In 1819 he wna 
elected to the Havanan legiBlatuTD, where ho 
fought for n betterment of the conditions of the 
elementary school teachers, Meanwhile liis 
radical ideas on religion and. chmch govern- 
ment enuaed constant friction with hia eccle- 
siastical superiors In 1830 he published a 
textbook for religious instruction which went 
so far ns to deny all aiipernatural revelation. 
This finally resulted in his removal from office, 
in 1833, and the Inst sixteen years of his life 
were spent m rntirement nt Gorhnm in Silesia 
In the history of mothoclolagy, Stephnui la 
best romembeiod for hia introduction of the 
phomc meUiod of reading (Laidici nielfiotfc), 
which had been advocated as far back ns the 
early pnrt of Llic sixteenth century by Valentin 
Ickelaamcr (g.n.), but which through Stopham'a 
ciTorta first found g-cneinl ncccptanao in the 
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fichoola, displacing the old alphabetic metliod 
from which even Peatnlozzi had uot been able 
to b'Go himself, Tho method is described in 
hia KuTzer Unkfricht m dcr gmndhchslm uud 
loickie^ien MelhodCf de?i Kijidern das hesen sxi 
lehren {Brief {nslrnclion in the eanesl and 
^nost thorough method of teaching reading lo 
c/uWrcii, 1803), Tliifl was followed, ii\ 1814, 
by ft more extended doscription of the method. 
The priineia pubhahed by him on tlm basis 
of this method wcic in sole use in the Bavarian 
elemental y aeliools imtil 1849. Obhei peda- 
gogicnl works of hia arc Ilandbuch der Erzie- 
hungskunsi (Haxidbooh of the AH of Editcalion^ 
1835), niid Uandhuch der UnlerricJdsKunsl 
(//a»ri6oo^ of Iho Art of Instruction, 1836), In 
these he put cmphnaia on the Lrniiiing of the 
Will and on. respect for the mdividwahby of tho 
pupil In other respects, Coo, Stcphaiu's 
educational views arc fiiirpri singly iiiocleriu 
He even advocated pupil solf-governmont, 
which, as he said, he had practically tried in 
the Bohool nt Gunzenhauscii. P. M 

Rof&rence — 

MahhciiaMii G, N, In Rem’s Enc. IJandb rf. Pad , 
VIII, 002-081 

STEPS, FIVE FORMAL — The pimoiplea 
of tcnchiiig when given concrete aiiplicnLion 
assume n definite combination, cmpliftsib, mid 
sequence Hence the vaiioiis teaching pro- 
ceases tend to assume a definite form or striiC' 
tui'c, In common professional usage these 
typical teaching procedures or movement a aie 
called lessons. Pedagogical students have 
expended much clToit in the attempt to ana- 
lyze and state the olmi’ftoteiislic forms and 
Bequencca involved^ in teaching The moat 
conspicuous and infliicnLLal cJIort in thiB 
direction m found in the five formal steps 
foi mulfttod by the Horbartian thinkers. Those 
stages or acqucncea have been largely derived 
from an analysis of the inductive moflo of 
developmental instruction, on. the assumption 
that this i£i the dominant mode in teaching, an 
a65iUmpbion by no means accepted in con- 
tomporaneoua theory Aa usually given these 
Btops arc: (1) Pieparntion (of the pupil's mnid 
for the activity planned), (2) Preseiiiation (of 
the new knowledge), (3) Coinpririson (of the 
data) and abstraction (of the relations exist- 
ing among the facts given), (4) Gciieralizaliou 
(in the foim of a judgment), and (C) Applica- 
tion (of tho conclusion reaclicd). (Sec Reci- 
tation, Method of ) 

The " five formal steps had their origin 
in Herb art’s nnalysia of interest ns a basis of 
menial activity. He mahitninGil that thcTO 
was a rliytliinieal allciiiftlion in the Icarinng 
process between (1) Concentialion, wherein 
concrete objccta arc preaented, and (2) Reflec- 
tion, wherein they arc organized in terms of 
the exiaUng sybtcnia of thought, Each of 
theso phrtaes of activity displaya two aspects. 
(Doncentration upon the maleriala of knowl- 
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Cflge gives them (a) " Clearness " or definitc- 
iicsa. niui clear pciccptioa leads to their 
fh) Asaocialion " with iclftted factois in 
conacioiisjipsg. Tteflechpn then gives (o) “ Sya- 
Lcin to them by referring them to goiieralizn- 
tioiiHj laws, 01 principles, to which they logically 
belong, andj tlina finally organizetl, they are 
nobiona ready to be given application through 
some concrete (6) “ Method of use Thus, 
the ongiunl formal alcps of the teaching process 
ftiiggcstcd by llcibnrt wgic tlio four stages of 
(1) Clearness, (2) Aasocmljon, (3) System, 
Jincl (4) method 

The original Ilcrharliaii fltepa have been 
varioiialy modified imd rcimmcd by the fol- 
io wera of llcrbnrb The moic generally used 
stnteniont la that of the “five Torninl steps 
ns given above. IlerbtiTl'a first stop of “ clear- 
ness' ' being swbrtwided into ihc Wo steps of 
“ preparation " and “ pTOBcnUUon” by Zillcr, 
who inninUincd that aroMaiil and organizatiDii 
of lUo old experiences to which the now racts 
m 0 to he related is a etago which needa to he 
ihatmgwiehed from the acUvat presenUtion 
Hem piefaecd iUcBt five atepa by anoLUcu, "the 
etalcmcnt o[ the aim/' wherein the problem 
was to he bet in oider to givo diicctiQn and 
motive to the learning p racer’s, AVliile accept- 
ing the ameudmeut offered by Hein, the 
Amenrau llcrbartmiia liave uaaally aubordi- 
11 a ted it and given it a clilTorcnt placing, by 
ninhing it a hubslcp uiidDr the first sLngc of 
“ preparation “ Many teacJiciB append a 
step at the end providmg a definitG “ nssign- 
inciit" for the next lesson, tlic contention 
being Hint tlio next problem for sUidy should 
be developed out of the previous thought or 
evpGiJuncQ of the cln'^a and givan such formula- 
tion as would make any oulfaidc prep am ti on 
Jiinm effective Other tcrmfii than thoac given 
above ftie soinelimea used in stating the 
formal etc pa of the teaching procobs. 

It ja mot contended tliat tlicac topical se- 
queiiers represent acciirutely the actual pay- 
chulngicnl procDS'ses involve tlj necessaiily each 
hUp hiYulvcfl and nverlnpa the olhcrB, Init Iho 
alrps iim healed repTesent the nctiml ficquencOH 
of emphus\/,o[l ftspecta The pedagogieni thc- 
orihls have given a deereivaingly impotlnnt 
place to the formal t»tepa m their Wcorciical 
d\acu^sU»u‘l of the tcuchiug prohlcm aa they 
licivo lealiml more fully the lumlcd nppUcalnl- 
iLy of uuUii'Live devclupiuent iu tcachuig, mid 
the wide vanalioiia of sLiucturc to be foiind 
in thn in any qLIkt types of Leaching 

With the gruiviiiR 1 eeoEiiition that Llie “ five 
foirnal steps " are not universally valid, there 
Iiave been an me clTorts to modify them for other 
types of teaching, cfiiullv for tho “ deductive 
dcvclopmnnt lef^ion," whiTo the five forma! steps 
may be inosL easily inodificil to me el the ease 
The five foiiiml steps modified for tlio inirposc 
nf inductive traclnng are (1) The aUiement 
cif I lie prohliMii deni iin ding hoUition, (2) The 
gathering of the requiflile data, (3) The recall 


of probably pertinent prliiciplea, (4) The in- 
feiencc of relation between the data and the 
appropriate principles, (5) The verification, 
of tho conclusion in terms of empirical evi- 
dence There has been little success in adapt- 
ing the formal steps olscwherc. Tlie struc- 
tures of other types of teaching Imvo been 
worked out independently without much 
regal cl to the Hoibartian aystem The drills 
iQYiew, examinalion, piacfcico, and apprecia- 
tion lessons ore a. few cnaea m point H. B. 

See Ut!cita.tion, Method op, Teacijino, 
Types of, Tbacuino, PnrNciPLES of. 
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Adamsom, J. W PraciicG of Imlrnciion. Seo VI, 
(London, 1007.') 

Daoley, W C. Jfftliccatuic Procc^a, Glw. XIX, KX. 
(Kew York, 1006 ] 

C l^BscnUaU of Mcihod, CDnaLon, 1B8D ) 
Jlerbart iHiJ lha Herharlians. nn 103 IT. (New 
Yrttk. IR9Q.) 

JIcMunnv, C A qucI P M Afethod of ihe Hccifaiwn, 
(Now York, t0O3 ) 

Hein. W. OuUuics oj Pcflojjo^ica, Hnghsh irnnsliv- 
Uan. (ayrfteusB, 1805 ) 

STuATUn, G D Bnef Course in the Tcacfnnn Pfoc£SB 
(Now York, JOll ) 


STEHEOSCOPE. — An instrument which 
depen da upon the principle that when bhe two 
eyes look at a solid objQob, they receive slightly 
dilTcronb impresaioiis from this object. 

With this iiistrumcnb it is very easily |)oa- 
Bible to offer to expen cnee various coinbiim- 
tions of visual images giving fco the two eyes 
now one eombination of images, now another. 
The process of fusion can thus bo studied 
very complelely boeawse of the e^tpcnmenlai 
viivmtiona which can be intro duecd into visual 
Gspevicncc G. H J 

Sea pRYCHQLOQiGAti Lauquatohy, Equipment 
OF 


RelBrencBB^ — 

BuE\>nT£n, b. Tfle Sl&'eoscopc, Ua JJisfori/, (Lcip- 
zie, iHGQd 

Judd, C H Lnt&rnfori/ JSQUiprneni for r^ycholaffitdl 
Expen inonts (Now York. 1007 ) 

Sampdud, E O A Course in Expcrtmenlai Psycholog];, 
(lloaton, IBOS.) 

TifciiENEn, E IJ. Experimental Psychologp (New 
York, 1DD50 


STETSOH, WILLIAM WALLACE (1819- 
1910). — Wfts teacher of common schools in 
Mftine, lustnictor in high schooia and normal 
sehunla m Uhnois; city aupermtondent of 
fichoola In IlUnoia nnd at Auburn. Me. He 
was atatn Bupenntendent of public inatruc- 
tiQu ill IMftiuG, and active in tho icform of 
the rural Bchaola (i^u). Ilia pubUcsvtious iii- 

cludo f/isfory and Ciuil (?oueniiJie?it of il/aiiic, 
Co ad iZ ion 0 / Uie /iuTaf »5c/iaDts, and uuuiy 
papers flhd reports on eclucaUQii W S. M. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OE TECHNOL^ 
pGY. HOBOKEN, N J, — Pounded m ISO? 
by Ldwiii Augustus Steven a. The ingtituto 
wns clini’tcred in IS 70 and its doora were 
opened foi the admission of sfcudciits in 
420 



STEVENS, TIIADDEUS 


STILES 


Scplembci, 1B71, Tho liusLcca iidnicd in 
the wiii q[ liio fonndei’ aolcctoil JJcJiry Moj Lon, 
llicn piofessor of chcmisLry iit liio UiiiverMLy 
of Pennsylvaiiift, foi pief^ulont, [iiid he ari’vcd 
jil ihis enpaeity uiiLil Ilia doalli ni 1002, llis 
aueccssor Alex C. JIumphvcyH, 

Sc I), LL D,, Uic picacnt inciimljcnt 
The Ghtlowmcat of I ho inaLiUUioii la now 
SS75,000, and Llio value of ita land ami biuld- 
ingH about 51,000,000 Uciie/ncliuim tg in- 
creRSc the endowment and for thft cidargemcnb 
of tliQ plant have been received fro in membera 
of the founder's famdy, from triishcea and 
alumni and their friendfl. Tlic couiae, wJiicii 
is of four years’ durntion, niins to give tho 
fundamentals underlying cngiiiceniig acicncc, 
and while tbc institution coiifcis the aiuglc 
cJcgreG of mcohtiiiicftl engineer (M E,), its 
atudents aio cclucabionally cciulpped and 
I rained so that they can readily specialize 
m any branch of ciigiiicoiiiig after they 
graduotc, The uifitiuction is carried on 
through the following departments chem- 
ialry, desciiptive geometry and mechanical 
drawingp econo mica of engineci'ing, electrical 
engineering, engineering prnetiuc, English and 
logic, ex perl men bnl engineering, mathematics, 
mechaincB, mcchnnisin and maciiinc design, 
modern languages, physics, hhoii practice, and 
titructuTal engineering This instruction is 
supplemented by a course of lecLuvos by 
prncLicing enginoeia. The leciuiiemcnts fur 
admission aic tho full college rccpnrcincnta 
Tho student cmoHincuL foi 1911-1912 was 
301. There arc 35 memberg in the instruct 
ing staff Aniiiml tuition fee is 5225 and 
expciiscfl per year for books, laboratory, shop 
and drawing room b up plies, S60. A C II. 

STEVENS, THADDEUS (1792-180B).— 
Statesman; studied at tho Univcialty of Ver- 
mont and Bi'nduatecl from Dixitmoulh College 
in 1814, He was teacher in academiea at York 
and Getbysbuig, Pa., and took up the btudy of 
law In 1833 he was elected a member of the 
legislature, and m 1835 it was largely through 
his clTorts that the newly organized common 
school system was not nb oh shed W. S M. 

See PBNNaYLVA.NiA, State of. 

RefaceiicB — 

Wickeosiiam, JA^ifcg p, //laf Dry oj ]Sducation 2H 
(Luncaaior, 1BS5.) 

STEVIN — Seo FuACTioNa. 

^ STEWART, DUGALD (1753^1828), — A 
distinguished momboi of the “ Common 
Sense school of Scottish philosophy, founded 
by Tiiomns Reid, He was the aoii of Matthew 
Stewart, who waa profesaor of inathemnLies 
in the University of Edinburgh, where young 
Dugald, after attending llio Ediiibuigh High 
School, continued his education, studying the 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy, and 
developing that literal y taato so evident in his 
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works. Later at Glasgow he became blie 
pupil and dwciplc of TJiomaa Reid. 

Stewart paid only cnsunl abtonUoii in liia 
wiitings to education. In speaking of naso- 
ciatioii, he saya “ It is the husinesfi of cciiicn- 
tfoii not to eouiUej’Qcfc, in any instance, tiic 
csLablishcd Iravh of oiii constitution, but to 
diirct thorn to Llicir proper purpoaca" (IForls, 
Vol. II, p. 340) After observing that a wide 
knowledge of factu ehoiihl precede a study 
of the mind, he conLimies. ‘‘ Nothing can bo 
more ahaurtl on this, ns well ns on many other 
accounts, than the common practice which la 
followed in oiir uni verai ties of beginning n 
course of philosophical education with the 
study of logic" (IForfts, p 421) Again, 
ho takes occasion to refute the argument for 
iiccesflity baaed by Hartley, Pricatfcy, and 
otheia on the influence of ccUicatioii as de- 
scribed hv Locke (TForfca, Vol IV, p 374) 

Among Stewart’s puhli callous arc Iflemenls 
o/ the PhilQ 90 ])h}i of tho Human Mind^ 1792 and 
after, in thice volumes; OuiliRcs of iUornZ 
P/idofioji/ii/, 1793; memoirs of Adnm Smith, 
Thoinaa Reid, and W, Robeifcson, Philo- 
sophical E&sa\JS^ ISIO; Gcneyal riciw of the 
Piojyrcfls of Molaphysical^ Elhicdi and Polil-' 
teal Philosophy, 1810, The PIdlosoyhy of the 
Active and Moral Powers, 1S28 II II II 

References — 

D^in, A, jlfcnfo^ ninJ Jl/oruC iS'ciencc, (Lonilon, 1884 ) 
Uamilion, 8inW, Ed TrorlSi ll vols (Ediuburnli, 
last-iBBH ) 

WcCouir Scottish Philosophy, J>p. 1&2-17‘A (Lomlon, 
18713 ) 

Stlfi[£!N, i^in L. Enffhah Thought in the Exghleenth 
Cell fury (London, 1002) 

SrpwAnT, Matthbw Life of Duj^nld Stownrt, in 
Annual Itioifraphy and Ob\iuaryi 11120 

STIGMA.— A nmUoimatiou or sign of degener- 
ation, either anatomical or physiological. Some 
of the anatomical stigmata of dcgciLciiition arc ; 
dwarfism and giantism, greater or IchS nUmbens of 
toes or fingcis, cleft palale, etc The physiological 
fatigmatn. arc probably dcpoiulcnt upon anatom- 
ical nlterationa, especially of the ncrvoiia sys- 
tem, which arc not superficially iippnrcut 
These include lateness in wnllting, deafness . 
blindness, mutism, etc For classiiicatioii and 
dotnils fice lefcrencos bolow. S. I F. 

Heferencee — 

CiiUKCll, A , Iind PpTBTiiRif, F. JViri'oiia und hfaUal 
Difiraaefi, pp 6^0-712 (Philadulpliin, 1003 ) 

FentJ, Cu.ni Twentieth Century Pradicc vf Medicine, 

1S97, Pi) dHS-tm 

MacDonm.!!, a Mornl stigmata of dogcneralion* 
ilfoiiMf, Vol Till. 1008, p|) 1 11-123 

STILES, EZRA (1727-1705) — Eighth 
president of Yale College ; graduated from 
Yale in 174(3. He was tutor at Yale for eight 
years and president of the college from 1778 
to 1795 He waa i uteres ted in historical and 
flcicntific aubjcctfl and gave many popiilni 
lectures His Diaiy baa been edited by 
Fmnklui B. Doxtei (1903) W 8 M. 

See Yale UwiVEntiTY 



STILL LIFE 


STODDARD 


STILL LIFE. — Sec Art m the SchooIvB. 

STIMULUS AND EESPONSE. — TLgsd 
jiFG coiiccptiona introduced by fcbo biologicnl 
method of thinking. They correspond to the 
conceptiona of cause and e0cct in phyaicnl 
matters nutl supptGincnt the defects of that 
conception, in ita traditional forniulcitionj 
'n’hoii applied to blio phenomena of living 
beings The older concept ion of cause and 
olTeot was that of a sequence of ocgiutciiccs 
ill which the consequent benra no rclatiaii 
of rGlevaiicy or adaptation to the aiLteccdeiit, 
la the cliaages clmracteriatlG of living organ- 
isms the Utei -eveiil has a teudeucy to continue 
or to alter the carliev iu a specific diiectioii. 

BO that the -wholft proeess ia cumvilatwe town-vd. 
a givoi\ result — m general lUc BUsUmiu^ oC 
life In thia cumulative sequence, as dititmet 
from tha meifc senes of ahifting altcra-tiana 
of noii-hviiig thmp, the carlicir event functions 
aa atimuluB. the Inter aa xesponbc The two 
ternia nro tnua stricliy correlative, that 'whicli 
deter ini lies the chnraofccr of n stimulus being 
the response which it evokes, while the rc- 
auonac comca as nn answer, ao to speak, to 
tliG need of readnplation expressed by the 
slimulus 

Applied to the events of mental life, the 
conception of gLimulus-responsc mcanfl that; 
sensations nre nob the units or elements of 
knowledge, but me rather the ocensions for 
adaptive ndjustinenls to the environment. 
Movements, iiwtead of being intruders from 
the physical region into the psychical or a fforfc 
of iiicxplicftblo phyaicnl annex to a psychical 
antecedent, are the resulting adaptive GhQngea> 
The central biaiii pioccsscg corresponding to 
thought are cxpUiiicd upon the basis of this 
conceplioii cls the preparation for a new type 
of response, new, that iB, in dutinctioiv fioni 
habitual responseB which net tbi'ovi^li the 
medium of the cord and lower gaugbn Aa 
Btimuli become more cDinplicnicil, and aa aonic 
of Lhem, like tlioac of eye and ear, have refer- 
cRce to CDudi lions distant m space and henco 
indicate possible experiences remote in timo, 
the immcdiale slmuli check one anothci’a 
ten don cy Ld call out an linmedmto response, 
and a state of tension or fiuspciisD of overt 
action la brought about, llcspoiiae is delayed 
until a new atimuliia^ repTesonting moie ade- 
quately the complexity of flpecial stimuli, is 
elaborated. Upon this basis, thinking la 
always relnli VO to aclloii, namely, to the trana- 
formation of habitual activities into a mode of 
conduct adapted to a complex flitiiation imviiig 
novel features and remote im plications 
^ J D 

See Adaptation; Contuol, Function; 

PnAOMATiaM 
'EtefereiicaB i — 

J Utltcx AroCDiicephf’sychDJ.Rpp,, Yol 111,, 
PU 357-370. 

MiiiLen, 1. E P^chologyoJThmKing (New Vorje, 1010.) 


STIPEND FOR TEACHERS. ^Scb Sala- 

ried, Teachehs* 

STIRPICULTURE. — See EnaBNics. 

STOCKHOLM, UNIVERSITY OF, 

DEN, — Seo Sweden, Education in. 

STOCKWOOD, JOHN (d. ICIO) — Mend- 
ing English aclioolmafitcr of Queen Elizabcfch'fl 
reign; he took Ida degree at Hcidclboig in 
Germany in 1507, where it ig said he wna in 
residence foi eight ycftis; and ^v^l^ incorpo- 
rated M, A, at Oxford, 1C75, and at Caiiibridp, 
1570. Ho wa.i headmaster of ToiibricfgG 
School in Kent, from 1578 to 15S5, and re- 
inainctt in that town aa Vicar from 1685 till 
hia death in 1610 TherG la n seiiuoa (dated 
1676) extant, in which Stockwood states the 
prcdoituRant position in educational studiea 
which he attached to leligiovii^ instruction, a^ 
against both profane classical wnterd on the 
one hand and llomnn Catholics on the other, 
and would have children of pnpists compul- 
sorily taiighbby godly teachcis " (i e. Piotcs- 
tants) at the par outs' expense Ilia scliool 
lexlhooka, win oh arc of soine value in tracing 
the dcvclopm^nb of class teaching in England 
(all publisiiert in London), arc (1) plaine 
and easie laying opm of the MGaning and 
understanding of the Rules of ConsirucHon, 
in the English Accidence^ appointed by au- 
tJionlie io be taught \n atl EcJiooles of his Majes- 

Dominions (1590), (2) QxKEsiioms d 

/?espoHSfoacd Graninialicales^ ad faeiliorem 
illanm regulaTim exiilanationem^ guts lu 
Giajiiiuahca Liliana habenlur^ accannnodattE, 
uKdiii unit'aiiij ei ^ of a in, Annkcanm pufii zn 
Schohs 'prategendmi, iffustrissiina Reginu Eti- 
zabeiha, ttutforifafft regio, slatuit ef mandmiil 
(1502). (S) 'The Tfcaiise of the FigursB nt 

the end of the Eijfes o/ Co7iatrucho?i in the 
Xahn Growwar conslruGd ’unih every Fa;amp!fl 
applied and filled to his Rule, (4) Progym- 
ScftolflfiizcaHi Hoc esl, BpigTummalum 
Gnvconfni, ex Anlhologia Selectorum ah He, 
Slephano (1597), Bub the most important 
of his books was the Disputaiiuncvlarwn 
Gfm«ijj?ah‘cah*iini Uhellus, ad pueioruni in 
Scholis trivialihus exacuenda ingenia prhnum 
ereogitatus (3d cd , 1607), This woa the 
standard textbook for the collection of sub- 
jects of grammatical disputations in Bchoola 
for the fiiat half of the serciiteonth contiirv 
and received the favornblc cnticiam of both 
Brinsley (1612) and Hoole (1600). F. W. 

RefeiencBB — 

D%rf-\ftTvaTVi>J Nol\DTtQl B^opTapJvUi’Vol l»W,p. 304 
IVatson Fqbteii 

An ElizabcUinn dchoolmnalcrt John Stockwoed 

Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1005. 

Grammar Schools to 1660, (Cambrld bO, 

lOQB.) 

STODDARD, JOHN FAIR (1826-1873). 
— Teacher and author of textbooks; waa 



STOICS 


STONYHURST COLLEGE 


ccluEftUd lu IKc cUstricL Bclionlfi and private 
ncn[lemica of New Ynrk, graduiilinK Tioin the 
State Normal Scliool ati Albany in 18-17 For 
two ycuia he lauftht in the diatiict aehoftla, 
(ind far sixteen ycaia he conducted pvivata 
normal egIiooIh in Suflqiiciianiia, Lftiicnster, 
nnd Wayne coiiiiLirH, Pu He was principal 
of a public sebool jn New York City fiom 1859 
to 1861. IIo ivaa Uio auLlior of a Korioa of 
mental nribhmcticfl and of other aehool inalhe- 
matical textbooks. W, S. M. 

STOICS. — A school of pliiloaophy based 
□n the tcftcIiiiigB of Socrates and tlinicc known 
as one of the Sooratic school h. It was founded 
in tlic third century n c by ZenOj n native 
of Cyprus, who with hia buccc.ssors — notably 
CJennLhes anil Chrysippus — taiiRlit in n 
noicli in Alhcns adorned by Polygnolus, the 
Stea Poikilc (painted porcli) whence the s,nhool 
desired its iicunc Stoicism was really a 
modified form of Cynicism It icwts on the 
enme rundamcntal doctrine that hn|ipino.'?h \s to 
bo foiiiul only hi virtue anil that virtue itself 
IS a willing and conscious conforiiiily with 
natiiie. T)ic defrefc of Cynicism lay in its 
crude intcipi'ctation of "imbme," in its 
irrational repudiation of all convonLion as be- 
ing contrary to nature, and in its consequent 
asamnption that all forms niul coiivenbions 
weie iimiaUiral and therefore obsUcles to a 
liappy and virtuous hie The SloicH, more in 
tune with the spirit of Socrates, Plato, and 
Anatotle, regarded natiiiT not ns an uumcaii- 
complex of fovuea, a turbulent current to 
which it is our bapjiiiipsa and duly to yield 
but na csacnlially re n.so liable Natuie, said 

Scncta, la God, the rtupicmc Ucaaon Coii- 
fornnity with nfiburc mean I to the Stoic con- 
formity with icasoii and law, convention and 
plcasuiG alike btiug bad only wUcu umea' 
sonable and lawless “ Keep the straight 
course, following youi own nature and the 
imtuvQ of the UTilvci’BC, and the way of both 
la one.'' " Live with the gods And he 
lives with tbc gods who ever preseiila to them 
hia soul aaenptaat of then dispeuBationa and. 
busy about the will of God, even that particle 
of Zeus winch Zeus gives to every man for 
his conti oiler and governor — to wit, liia 
mind and reason " (M. Auicliua, IV, 27, 

V, 27.) 

In the Jinnds of Zeno nnd Ins successors, 
especially ns interprcLed by yeiioea (fl u.), 
Epiulclus (q^s), and Marciiw Aiirolius Anto- 
ninus (^ [/.), Stoicism bccnine the noblest cKam- 
plc of the practical philosophy, philosophy aa 
Icacbing how one may live the best life, that 
fliipplantcd the liighiv epcculativc philosophy 
of Plato anti Aristotle. In this regard, ns in 
many of its most diat-inctivo tenets, it repre- 
sents a level aion to the teaching of Socrates, 
The doctrine that no mini willfully misses truth, 
the emphasis on the Bupromacy and ^ulli- 
cicncy of the moral will, tJic belief m the un- 


importftiVBo of external, nonmoral goods and 
the consequent necessity of cultivating intlil- 
feioncc to these, arc css on bally Sociatic 
EqvmlVy important and cloaeW involved m the 
all-inipoitancc of reason nnd the moral will 
wiiB the doctiine of human brotherhood, — 

'' Man's bi'otlierliflod with all Tamikind, not 
hy blood oi physical descent, but by com- 
munity in mind," Q, p l 

HeUfences, — 

Adamson, J F, /^ctcfoniiirn/ of GneK PK]\oaophv 
(Kdinburpcli nnd London, IHOH) 

Ahnolu^ E. /ifoiiuiii tSloicigm (CivmbTiilEo, 1011 1 
Dwidson, T The Stoic Creed, (Eclialmreh, 1007 ) 
Dii,l, H Roifiatl Sncictif /rorii Nero lo M, Aurchus, 
Look 111 (Lonclim, lOOi) 

pEAnnON, iU C , Ed /-’raoiurnla 0 / Zeno and Clcaa- 
ihes (Cninbrid^u, 18D1.) 

nENt)\l.L, (w n Introfluction io Tra7\slnt\on 0 / if 
(Now Ymk, IRUS) 

ZuLiiEli, E d iSto^rs, E|)i cur tans, and iScc.]/fm CTr 
Ilcichpl ) (London, 1892 ) 

STONE, ADMIILAL PASCHAL (1820- 
1002). — School supcrmtriidQUt, educalcd 
nl Vermont nendemies nnd Dartmouth Col- 
loge ^ Pie wfts teacher and high school 
l^rincipal in i\I a8anchii.se tta, and from 1S73 
to 1888, siiperin tendon t of schools at Spring- 
field, hfabs. For scvoial years lie edited the 
^lasy^ochusetis Teacher and served na a inombei 
of the state lionrd of education of Mn^sn- 
clui setts lie was actiiT in the Amciicaii 
Infill tide of Instruolion nnd the Maasaclui- 
HcUs Toachcra’ Asaocialion, He was the au- 
thor of a school Ihslory oj Efii?/and, and many 
paper ft QU educational autiiccts, \V M 

STONYHUKST COLLEGE, BLACK- 
BURN, ENGLAND — -The oklcat and beat- 
known Catholic public school in England, 
conducted by the Jeauita. Its history fjooa 
baek la the tlayu of the iieiial laws ogamat 
dhsaentera in the days of Elizabeth, when many 
CaLholica were compelled to find nn education 
abroad A gchqol was (omulcd by Fr. Robert 
Peraona at St Omers in Artoia in 1692 and 
here continued until 1762, when the Society of 
Jesus was expelled from Friuee by the Par- 
li ament of Paria, The whole school migrated 
to Bruges, whore it lemaiucd until tlio suppres- 
sion of the Society in 1773. Many of the 
Fafchora and pupils found a home ah Li5ge 
until the appro ftcli of the revolutionary army 
in 1794 eompcllecl the school to find a new 
home, It was decided to return to England, 
where Thomas Weld, an old pupil and Uter a 
Cardinal, handed over to the Socioty his resi- 
dence and efltato at Stony hurst, Lancaahirc 
Here the school wns icopenctl and met with 
succcag A period of building activity, from 
1877 to 1880, provided the aehool with excel- 
lent equipment and nccommodationB The 
college waa giadually developed along English 
public Bcliool lines. The eiirollnient ia about 
350 annually, and the college is divided into 
Preparatory, " Lower Line " and " Higher 
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STORY-mLfNG 


STORY-TELUNQ 


Line" (hnfHtioiinl (livJsioii< 5 ) nnd "Phi- 
Insoplicis" The classes or forins bcni the 
naiiips in scVidi>\5, e.ff, 

elciupntt, figures, mdimeuts, grdmmar, syn- 
tax, poctvy, liietoi'ic. In uciclitioa Uieic are 
higlior colli ftOh beyond tlic usual curiiculiim of 
an KTiR\i«h hcconclavy bchoal, giving Engiiah 
[dvdosopliy, political economy, and politicrtl 
SP1011CC, Uomiin and EiiEii^h lnw, sciences, 
innllioiiintics, Ini^ungcs, nnd a first-year 
imKhcftl CO lit lift. IreparflUoii is given for I bn 
examine tiou for tbo P.A of London Uni- 
vo'.siLv Tlio colic go possesses n valuable 
libi’iry of 40,f>00 volnmcs and n number oi 
dlunanutecl ifas , black-lcttei books, mid 
lucuiuiLuln, vSl Mftiy's liall, a tiaining 
coilego lor English Jesuits, is attached to the 
coUegD and is tccogniAcd by tho board of 
educaUon 

iSLorivluii’ffb College ia the inoUici school of 
.several other Cnthohc schools m Iho British 
Isles, iucludiiiR Clangowcik m Ireland, fount 
St Mnry’a in Dcrbyahiie, and St. Francia 
Xavim 's in Liveiimol 

Kec Jesus, Soclet:y of, Equcational Wobk 

OF 

Hererencas — 

J AYony/iiir^/ College , i/a Life hegond the 
.StnB unri on ISno li^sh iSoil, (Laiulon, IS&I ) 

CiiLai<o>N, G„ and iCLATl^fg, J, Sionyhursi ('rxtndcini 
iPOl J 

STOJiy-TELLIWG — At no tune Jmvo 
slory-hookis of all kinds been so numeious, so 
alLniclivt, and si> easily oMainahlo us now. 
Modern inctlinds of teaching develop the 
tccliiiuiiir of leading at an enrlicr nge than 
roinieily and nbo make children acquainted 
wiUi Rood liter Rtuve while sUU m the juimury 
grades Lilnnnana nre cooperating with 
f»cliools and other agoiicies in cncoiungiTig the 
c.vily formation of the liabil of Ten thug that 
wbieb IS worth wWfo W^iy, then, the need 
of Htoiy-telliiiE, since children and young 
leojilc cun so easily liL'lp themselves to the 
lest f iVhcit aic the values acenung fionv thia 
imdliod tliiU tio not accompany tho silent or 
orid icridjiig of Llio same inntter? 

Til the fiT^l plare, however curly the age lit 
which Hiililroii get a fail ina^teiy of the 
technique of ieadin|r, then appiecnitioii, taste 
and ile^li’c wiH Jnr n long hino outniji their 
alnlitv Lu secure for theiwsolves what Ihtiy 
piMvo Again, the story-teller will oxaiciso 
a disci iiiiiiiuti on in holecLion whieJi Jew col- 
ic elm « iviul pvihlisheia have tho iiulgmcTil or 
PDiiuige to do. Dool ^ (o he read muat inako 
nil apponl to a v ,i inuro and very niisccL 
laneims public .»lidc the Lelliiig of a story 
penmU tlir* iiiohL petfecl aclaptaLion of htemvy 
iniilcri/il to n pailiculnr gioiip. The itoiy- 
f oiler iiuist become mort- or less oJ an expert 
ami 111 list in hclecUng nnd rcinlcTinE the Lnlea, 
lie svill choose tlie finest tilings of then klud 
sfiitcd to (he pfntio of his hciiicrs, Ciilldrcii 


will therefore be introducGd to litcratme of a 
type which many would never attempt witli- 
ont Icaderahip Teach era can direct 

and widen tlie reading of piipila by telling a 
story up to a certain interesting point and then 
leaving them to go on wirti it alone Dr, one 
or two of the beat of a cycle of stories biich aa 
the King Arthur, Robin Hood, oi Siegfried 
cycles may be told, thus opening up to pupila 
a new world of beauty, romance, and valor 
With like purpo^f', Olio or two of an author's 
most fnsciiifiting storied may be told, tbc pupila 
being directed where they inny find others by 
IhD anmo xvnW. Ent m d&ap'anad 
appreciation and heigh toned pic as in c that the 
chief value of story-telling lies. The personal 
element reenforces llic intrinsic worth oi the 
tsLlc, CRUBes liigU-Ughts to appear, and gives 
pciapcctivo and added significance to Lho 
whole. The fiash of feeling, the quality of 
tone, tlic right stress at an important turn in 
the fitory, a quickening of rate at a thrilling 
moment, a judicious pause at the climiix, 
tend to secure a certain emotional effect and 
to lift the audience to the usynator'a plane of 
wider vision While the children who have 
not maateiccl rending have n greater need for 
hoanng stones told, the purpose a just^ cited 
arc of sufTicicut importance and validity to 
w/irriiii't a moie gcncrnl use of th/a iiiothod in 
the upper grades 

In selecting stories to tell wo should b& 
goveincd by fcho literary worth 0/ the zn/iteriol, 
the purpose to bo fulfillecl, Uio age of the 
hearers, and their doiiiinant taStca and in- 
terests Stoi’ica aiG too frequently selected 
wholly from the ptandpoint or a narrow pur- 
pose. They are chosen os cairiors of informa- 
tion, fta offective adjuncts to some study, dt to 
point a motal, without regaid to tlicir intiinsio 
worth as storiciJ It ja anfo to say that unless a 
fairly high standard is maintninecl as to tliemOj 
form, BtructurC aud dietiou, tl\& finest emo- 
tional responao cannot be obtained and the 
ethical cfTect, if such has been the object, will 
be lessened if not defeated. II the purpose bo 
cajoymcTit or the cultivation of a taste for 
real literature, then the importance of a rigid 
npplicfition of ataiulards of worth becomes at 
once sipparcut Wc can occasionally aRord 
to read aloud something of passing interest 
and of iiionientfliy value, but rarely la one 
justified \ t \ spending on any but thu very best 
tales the tunc and energy uccessary to pre- 
pare for teriiiig them 

111 oil cBsential pointa any story worthy of 
being told, wheLher in the nuracty oY the high 
school, must conform to the requirements of 
a good short story It must embody an in- 
teresting dominant Idea This does not neces- 
sai'ily imply a moral " though no high 
ethical cficct can be obtamed without such an 
idea, There must bo one preeminent character 
111 whom interest ia imTUcdiatciy aroused and 
who is the central figure throughout tho atory. 
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A well-defined plot is jusfc as oaacntin.1 to the 
story aa to the drama, and this implies the 
accompanying featuics of developing maiden b, 
fiiiapcnsc, climax, and a satisfy mg cntliiig. In 
the ease of stones for children, this ending 
Bhoiild be happy, that is, it should fulfill tlic 
principlo of poetic justice Structural jjer- 
Pcction is niorc iinpoi tnnt m a story to be told 
than in one to be read The listenci is more 
helpless than the leader He cannot akijp 
miiiitci eating description or unimpoitant iiicL- 
dent which halts theatory, Neither can lie go 
back to vciify a point, to read ngam nii 
obscure passage, or to get the significance of 
a fn realm do wing event. 

Having c ho ben the best obtaiiiahlc version 
of any given stoiy, some further modification 
to Bint a special occasion or parfciciilai gioiin 
may be advisable In the ensp of tales which 
deserve to be called classic, any ladicnl change 
IS to be deprecated. But Condcnaation, pro- 
vided it be not so ruthless as to cliniinato 
essential foatuics of the plot or dcatioy charm 
of style, is considered legi Lunate I low this 
can bo done and still picsorvc all the fine 
quality of the story i3 bIiowii by Miss Lymau 
in Story Tellingt What to Tell and How to 
Tell it Alack of vivid poitiayal may often 
be remecliod by changing tho iiidiiccb discoiiisc 
into the direct foira The actors then speak 
in character, and what was more or less color- 
less nariativc becomes a scene with action and 
dialogue All interpolations of Lhe author 
or the aiippoBed liatcncr^ euoli as occur in many 
of W. D. Howells' stones for child len, and in 
some of ICipling'K, sliauld be omitted m telling. 
When rend, such side icniarks serve to iiitio- 
duea the londei into tho intimate circle of Lhe 
writer and hia oiigiiial aiKlicnco, real or iinagi- 
naiy, but in oial foim they cause n distinct 
loss in tho onwaid niovemonl: of the story and 
in inci omental interest 

To tell a story effectively it ia^ necosaary 
fiiat to the theme or the dominant idea, 

— upon the nanator'a conception of this, the 
feeling and tone will depend. Whatever 
will help one in this in tcrpi elation , such as a 
study of other similar stories, if tho selection 
be a folk tale, or an exlenfaivc lending of stones 
by the same author in the case of model’ n 
writers, should bo uaecl aa a means lowaiil a 
complete rendering of the meaning For 
example, Llic stones of liana C Andersen 
need such side lights for a full lutcrprctnlion 
and ap^ncGiatioii. Few people can tell in a 
convincing and appealing way a story which 
they do not like. Sympathy with Lhe loading 
character is all-imp oi taut, and the complex 
talc wiLli warring mo Uvea where one cannot 
easily decide whcic sympathy should be placed 
jfi not adapted for telling. Some find au out- 
line of service in masteimg a story. biiL prob- 
ably a more generally useful mcLhocI of making 
it one’s own la to nil out the scenes as they 
occur, conscioiuly and vividly, as mental 


pictures, so that the narrative moves aa a 
play does, by acta and scenes. Each tune the 
story IS read, in preparation, one should try 
to aec thc.sc mental pictures more vividly and 
clcaily. There is some difference of opinion 
among experts ns to the advisability of incm- 
oiiziiig a tones to be told The writer believes 
the weight of argument deduced from the 
psychological and aitistie napecta of the ques- 
tion as well as from the beat practice, la some- 
wlmt against thia method All agree, however, 
that there slioukl be fidelity to the beat form 
obtainable of any given story, a at net school- 
nig in hpauiiful diction, and an actual memoriz- 
ing of enough of the eliaractpnatic plirages to 
give tho Liuc flavor of a certain style or type 
IL should be leniombcicd that fitory-tcUing 
and difimalic icprcaeiitation are two quiLc 
dilTcronb thinga In telling a story we wish 
tho pin Lilies, the action, the characters, to be 
seen niul hcnid in Lhcir own setting of Lime 
ftiul place, perhans in the "long, lung ago " 
or Llio " fai away ' To this end ilic one telling 
the story should obtrude liis own personality 
us little aH possible. ^Mnnneiianis, exceasivo 
use of gcatuie, and attempts at great rcilisiu 
in rcprcscnling attitudes, soiind'a, or ao Lions 
are apt to spoil the ilhision, and efiort Losccuic 
elocutionary offects is quite out of place. 

Beyond lhe ki ndcrgai ten, the school hns 
not made enough iiso of story-telling for pure 
enjoy meat, Too much aafllysis and critical 
study, insistence that the children give back 
the stoiy almost immcdialcly, and constant 
use na n basis foi oral and written language 
work, all tend to form all zo the story- tolling 
and to interrciQ with the sponlaneoua emo- 
tional reaction Lite ratine is nn ait form, 
atoiy-tclling la an art cKprchsioii, and highly 
ill telle ctiial or did actio proeodure la not com- 
patible with their higlicsb values 

Story-telling la oxLeiifin^ely used in the 
kiiuleignrtpn and primary giadcs. There h 
also evidence tlmb lecciitly a greater use is 
being made of tliiH mcLliod in lhe iqiper grades 
Playgrounds, aoeial Bcttloincnts, camps foi 
boys and girls, nnd libraries having a children's 
department, aimost mvannbly have n story 
hour foi gioups of cluldicn of varying ages. 
The Sunday school is awakening to the 
poaaibiUtiea which lie long peculiarly to this 
mode of religious and ethical ins true tioii. In 
all the lending knulci garteii tramiiig classes, 
normal schools, library schools, school? for 
leligious workers, and colleges having a dcjiart- 
nient of cducaLion, courses arc now given in 
story matciinl and the method of story- 
telling. The National Stoiy- tellcra' League 
hns done much to foster and spicad an interest 
in atoTy-tclling ns an art. The number of 
piofcssional story-tellers is alao_ an indication 
of the wide extent of public interest in blie 
aiibject. A. E M, 

See LlTEllATUllB, CiiiLDnEN’s; NunSBIlY 
RnYlMEa 
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Rcfaronces — 

A L^3i cf Storit:4i to Teli to CUiUlnn under Tmhe Ycar^ 
0 / jl( 7 c CatfiGgld Library, Pilt^burg 

Bhyant, Saha Cowb. How to Tell *Sforicj to Chddren 
<DQaLQll, 111 Q 5 ) ... X /r. * 

SioTiea to Teli to Chddren (IiUroiluclion). (Doston, 

Dye, CiiAUiTY. The SfoTy-ielhi s Art, (Doaloiii 

1 SOS ) 

Fxfidins lAst of Fairn Talcs and Foll^loricj. ‘Pubrio 
Library (IJflaloi), mS ) ^ j „ 

LvftUN, 15 dna SJory'lelli/io. IVAot Jo Tell onii Hoii) 
to TirHit, (CUicngo, 1010 ) 

MAcriiNTOCH, T L, L'lltTnlWB Ibo Eln\icn.(atu 
ScfiOO! (ClllCOgQ, 1007 ) r 01 V* 

MAmitvYS, HnANnyrt 1 bo PlMlosimbiy of LU& Shott 
Story Pcji and Ink, Ch n^ (Now YorK. 

8t. Joiiy, E. P 5foriea fliirf Story-tellino (Plilln- 
dclitUia, 1 010 ) , „ _ „ 

WycjIK, n. T, ifoJiio Great Stones and Ilouf io Tell 
them. (Now York, lOlO ) 

STOVES — ScD Hbatihq of School 

liulLDINQa 


STOW, DAVID C1703’ifiO4). — Drltiah ed- 
ucator, nulhor of klic Training System, born 
ftt Pnislcy on Islay 17, 1793 He boenmo 
connected in 1181 with an extensively 
engaged commercial firm " in Glasgow. The 
way between hia ledgiuga and the counting- 
house Iny ihrougli the Snltmarkcfc, then the 
nbodc of 
and filth 

sorrow, he hod been jn Hie city live years 
before he felt sufTicicnt conridcncG to attempt 
an improvement About 1616 lio flUrted a 
Sunday eveniTiB school for the whole bIuto, 
hut "each night brought diJTerent pupils fiom 
various ciuartcrs, . . their homes were widely 

scaUeicd , they in consequence could not be easily 
visited and the plan thus proved comparatively 
meJTeclive ” Stow therefore decided to concen- 
ti ate his clTorts on the two svorst lanes in the dis- 
trict . “ He Boon knew the c irciiina tnnees of cvei y 
family, the name and disposition of every 
child, and succeeded so well that hia method 
w'na copied in other shims. Still he was nob 
satisfied A few hours spent in the Sunday- 
school could not connlcract Iho influence of o. 
week apeat in the street, and he was convinced 
of tliQ **neccfiaiLy of changing the street 
Irain’ing into school training and of bringing 
the power of habit during tnc wliole week to 
the side of religion " Believing llmt “ to 
begin well we cannot begin too early," ho 
resolved to start with children under six. 
The public was slow to aiibacribe the necessary 
money, and it was not till 1826 that tlie Glasgow 
Infant School Society was rorrned, Even 
then tile funds permitted only of tliu xenting 
of Q colLjigc 

Here Stow gradually developed hia training 
syatem. He drew a broad distinoticm be- 
tween teaching and training " Teaching/* 
lie Bwd, " is not lrnin.i7i|^ . Perhaps the 
moat scrioua practical mistake that continues 
to be made in modern times ia the conroiinding 


" shnmcicfis profanity, indecency, 
" At first he felt only aurpriffe and 


of two thiiiga easentinlly and inherently dif- 
ferent. . , \Vchenr from nil quarters * Tram 
up ii child,' but on cxplmiation the process 
that IS actually meant ia teach 01 instruct, not 
train The pupil is loW by the master but 
left to train himself in whatever ivay he may 
choose” Other echooia were concerned only 
with the miiul of tho child; the body waa 
Ignored, except as the menna of atiniulating 
the mind, and the charncter was left to form 
itfaclf Lessons were |50 a ub or dm ate a part of 
Stow'a scheme that hooka were entirely 
excluded, but the physical training and tlio 
moral training were direct and continuous. 
For intellectual tTiuning ho lelicd largely on 
what he called "pietuimg out” Ilia own 
definition does not explain this process, but 
it appeara from the niatancea given to have 
been a mixture of questioning with, illustrationfl 
from aenaihle objccla nnd from analogy. 
Many of the questions weio elliptical, and 
many of tho answers simultaneous. For 
moral tramiug lie loUed largely ou what ho 
called the aympathy of mimbcra '* 

ThDiijgh Slow hegan wth an initmtory " 
school, he cnngidcred hia priuciplea to bo of 
univorsiil application, and he a tar ted a ” ju- 
vonilc” aeliool in which they were applied 
Foi a lime mogb of tlic money for both came 
out of his own pocket, hub hia sell-dcuying 
labors nt Inst produced their elTcot In 1835 
the Glasgow Educational Socicfiy (built on 
the ruins of the Infant School ^cioty) took 
over the school and icsolved to catabliah a 
normal seminary About a luiiiched teachers 
Imd already studied tho training system, but 
the seminary would afford better models and 
Q more thorough preparation. 

Tho new buildings wore opened in 1837, 
bub a debt of £10,000 greatly crippled the 
institution ” Finding furthci appeal to tlic 
Christian public UGcloaSj” Stow in 1842 applied 
to the govcrnmcTit foi an immediate £6000 
and an annual £500. The application was 
granted on condition that the coil ego bo 
formally affiliated to the national church i 
Stow, being a good Prcsbytcriau, saw no 
ob)ectioii, bub next ycni came the diaruption 
Stow and all hia teachers except one were 
sccedcrs, but with the help of the English 
Wesley ana they earned on the work till tho 
existing Free Church Training College wua 
bviilt for them Here Stow laboTod till hia 
death (on Nov 6, 1004), though he was far 
from satisfied with the results oj the miiiutca 
creating pupil- tcaclicra and offering grants 
bo schools. Hg thought that pupil-tenchera 
were too young to bo moral trnmBTa, and tbnt 
the grants would make instruction the first 
congiiloration 

It was the firah conaidcration beforo his time, 
and fie rendered good service to cduentionby 
ahowmg thnt tcncluriB la not necessanly 
training, though ho went too fai in imi^lying 
that the two are ineonipatible. D Sn. 
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Re/otcnceS' — ■ 

DicJionary oj l^olional Biopraphy 

FfiAftnn, Wm Memoir 0 / the Info of DanjJ jS/oui, 
founder of the TTaimiXQ tSfi/a/eipi (London, 186B ) 
HuIqt]) and pTincip^ea oJ Sioui^B TrainiTio Sv^tem 
(GLdagow, 1852 ) 

SALMON', D , n-Tid UlNDaHATV, AV< Infant Schools 
(London, 100-1 ) 

Stow, David The Traimng System, (Thia vfna firat 
publishccl in 1880. It pnaacd through at Icnat 
IwclvQ Gclilionfl, atcfldlly inoTQas[nB In bulb,) 

STOWE, CALVIN ELLIS (1802-1836) — 
Educational wiitcr and college professor; 
wtta educated m the ficadcTuica of Maaanchu- 
aetts, Dowdoiu College, and the Andover 
Theological Seminary Ho was pro feasor at 
Dartmouth College, the Lane Theological 
SGiniiinry, and the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. IIo mndc a atudy of the school syatems 
of Europe, and hia Elementary Education in 
Ewoj}e and Instruction in Pnissza, both pub- 
liahed in 1837, greatly influenced Hovocg 
M ann, Henry Barnard, and the obhci lendera 
of the American common achool revival 
Hia oklicv educational writings inoliiclc Teachers* 
Scniinaries^ Religious Element m Education, 
The Bible os a Means of Inielleclml and Moral 
Iviprovement, and many papers on educational 
subjects, lie wna one of the founders of the 
Western Literary Institute (g y ), one of the 
earliest American nssooiabions of piofcssianal 
teacliGis W S. M 

STOY, KARL VOLKMAR (1816-1805) — 
Lending pedagogue of the Horbartian sohool, 
was born ab Pegaii, Saxony, and educated at 
the " Pflratenachule " in Meisaen. In 1833 
he went to the University of Leipzig to study 
thcoiogy, philology, and philosophy. Through 
Drobischj a pi eminent Her bar ti on, he waa 
attracted to tho philosophy of Hcrbart and to 
pedagogy Afbci receiving hia doctor's degree 
from the University of Leipzig, he went to 
Gottingen, wheie ho came into personal rela- 
tions with Herbal t Eeeling the need of a 
practical acquaintance with educational prob- 
loing before settling down to lecturo on peda- 
gogy, he took a position at a boarding school 
at Weinhcim in Baden (183€). There he 
found a very active school life, including 
Bchool cxcvitsiona, dvamalie exhibitiDufl, and 
manual training, all of which he applied later 
on m Ills own matitution in Joiia In 1043 
ho began to lecturo as pnvatdoccTit tit tho 
University of Jena and founded a pedagogical 
society, afterwards tho pedagogical fleminary 
which lias become so well known bhiough tho 
work of his HucceaBor, Wilhelm Rein. The 
following year he took over a boarding school 
in Jena which became known as ** Stoy'sehes 
Ins lit ut ” and was very successful Not 
finding in Jena on the part of the faculty of 
philosophy the support to which he thought 
himself entitled, Stoy m 1866 accepted a call 
to the Univeraity of Heidelberg, whero ho 
remained for oiglib years with the exception of 


six months (1867) when lie organized the first 
Austrian Protoatant teachers' seimnaiy at 
Biclitz in Silesia In 1874 ho wna recalled to 
Jena, as prolessor of pedagogy, and lemaiiied 
theio to the end of liia life He rciistabliBhcd 
the Seminary and _alao foiincled a higher girla' 
school where he himself gave the ins true tion 
in pedagogy. At the university he lectured 
on psydiology, pedagogy, the life of Herbnrt, 
introduction into pliiloaopliy, and logic, 

Hifi moat iinpoitaiit works arc hia Encydo- 
poedia, Methodology^ and Liieralure oJ Peda- 
Leipzig, 1S61, 2d cd , 1878, Ilatispae- 
dagogik (Home Pedagogy) ^ Leipzig, 1855, n 
book for mothers, Pddanogische Bekenniniss 
(Pedagogical Confessions), 1844-1 S5 5, Der 
deutsche Spracknnterncfit in den ersten seeks 
Sohuljahien (Gennan Language Inslruclwn in 
the first Six School Years), Heidelberg, 1842; 
The Organisation of the Teachers* Seininaty, 
Leipzig, 18B9, niid an elementary textbook of 
paychology, published in Leipzig, 1870 

F. M. 
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SLiEDXBn, A, a v. in Rem’s Enc, Uandb dcr Pad,, 
YIII, 000-037 

FnoiiLiGii, G Dr, K V. Sioy'a Lsben und irirten 
(Dresden, 16S5 ) 

STRACHAN, JOHN. — A Canadian edu- 
cator, Loin in Aberdeen. Scotland, April, 1778 
He wna educated at the grammar school of 
that city and at lOng’s College, Abcidccn, 
He became n Bohoolmaatcr at the nge of nine- 
teen and later wna made assistant to Rev 
James Drown, professor of natiiml philosophy 
in tho Univcraity of Glasgow. He camo bo 
Upper Cnnndn in 1700 to assume the headship 
of the university projected by Lieutenant 
Governor Simcoc On the fadnro of the 
university scheme, he took up the work of 
school teaching nnd later (1803) entered the 
ministry of the established church In 
conjunction with tho miaaion nt Cornwall, 
to which he waa appointed, ho conducted for 
nine years a grammar school, and on his 
mipointmcnt to the rectorsliip of York (now 
Toronto) in 1812, ho continued hia work as 
flclioolmnstcr, a work for which, i t would acein, 
he poBseaacd exceptional gifts. He was made 
aTchdeaeon of York in 1B25 and bishop of the 
diocese of Toronto in 1839 As the leading 
chiirohman of the province. Dr. Straohan 
wns the great protagonist oi the Church of 
England in the atrugglc for the apcciQl privi- 
lege of that church as against the claims of the 
various dissenting bodies. 

As chairman of tlio board of education 
for the province and ns a member for many 
years of the legislative council, Dr Straohan 
was a leading participant in the movement 
for the spread of popular education. He 
wna unwearied in hia efforts to aecurc the 
establishment of a provincial inBtifciition of 
liighcr learning. After muoli controversy and 
delay, this institution (known at the oubaofc 
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as King's College) wng opened in 1813 with 
Dr. iSUnclmn ns iU first iji-gsuIphI; There 
XqIIqwcqI inuucclicitely a scriea oC Attttcka on the 
chflitci of tlic insCiUdion on the giouncl oJ its 
denoininntionnl ciminctei The ehavlcv m 
quegtion was, in spile of Streehnn*^^ fitremioiia 
opposition, nmeiided in 1S50 Bo ns to ndmit 
other denoniinntions to eriun.1 privilege iiViUl 
the cliurch of Englnntl Upon Dr 

iStraclifin nnd hia fiicnda wiLhdiew and c.s- 
tnblished n university of the chiiroh of 
Euglancl known sia the University of Trinity 
College He died in 1967. H T, J. C 

STRAIGHT, HENRY H. (1810-1896).— 
Science teacher; graduated from Oborhn 
College, and subsequeiilly studied with Agnssiz 
(g p.) at the Pcnikcsc Slimmer School lie was 
pijjicipal of the Peru (Nob ) state norinaL 
school, and iiiatriictor in flciencc tit the 
Oswego (N.Y.) hlate noimal ichoid anil the 
Coolt County (III.) noimnl school. Hu 
puhhcatiQiYg include Asjiect^ o/ Indmlvifil 
I?d«cn/ion and vaiious pnpera on science 
trachmg S. M. 

STRASSBURG, EMPEROR WIUUAM 
UNIVERSITY OF — An iiishUition situated 
in the cnjiilal of Alsaec-Lorranic, niicl cstnh- 
lishcil ill llip year 1021 uiidci Empcioi Feidi- 
nand TI. It owed its origin to an neademy 
wduch had been founded ns eaily ns 1567 by 
tile hiininiiists ns a Piotcstant stronghold of 
learning j the theological tciulcncica of tho 
luatituUou being stvougly cmphiisixed. The 
new 'imlvctBiLy, which began Usa activity with 
the four Iraclitional faculties, expericiiced 
many hardships during the Thirty Years' 
Wnr, buL atUinccl considorahJc renown dming 
the seventeenth cmiUiiy, otlracting atinlenta 
from all secLlons of Europe In 1081 the city 
parsed into the Jiand.i of France, but tlie French 
rulers did not mlcifero with the German and 
Piotostnnt chaiacler of the institution 
Never thclcss, it gradually lost nvueh of ita 
former intci national prestige, the pioporlion 
of French sUulonls contiiuialiy incicAscd. and 
finally, in 1793, it was forced to close iU daorrt, 
owing to tliD turmoil of the French Rcvolii- 
Lion ^ The Ficncli government was niiturally 
not inclined to r^^tnreci the institution along 
fonnei' Imeg. In 1791 a IiViicIi medical 
school was organized in .Strussbiirg, and this 
wall fuUuwed by a achool of pUaimacy, nine 
years later a Protchtant academy was cstab- 
hbhed, m 1B06 a faculty of law wab mganizcd 
and two years later a faculty of philosophy, 
the vnnoiia insii tut ions being at the same time 
combined into an academy ivhicli was later 
styled a l/uii'crsil^ de Fionce, a Piotostaut 
theological faciilLy being added in ISIS. The 
coiuiection beUrcon the dilTercnt fncuUiea 
was only a loose one, however, and the uisti- 
liition wna dissolved dining the German oceii- 
padoa of Strasaburg in 1870. 


Shortly after tlio conclusion of the Franco- 
Germnn War the old university was rcoiganized 
with fncuUies of theology (Protestant), of 
law and political science, of medicuiCj of 
philosophy, and of pure bgigugc, the formal 
0 polling taking place on May 1, 1S72, 212 
sUulcnt'i being cm oiled under foity-five in- 
fltructora. The work of reoiganizing tho new 
iiislitution had been iiilr listed by Bismarck 
to the Dadon Minis tei, Baron von Roggen- 
hach An era of building aclivifcy soon Bet in, 
Stjassburg enjoying a distinct ndvaiiLage in 
linviiig been able to plan for moat of its stme- 
turca at one tune, with the lean It that it 
possesses one of the mogt homof^encous groups 
of ImiUUnga of a-ny German unweraity Tbo 
medical institutes and clinics arc grouped 
together beside tho city hospital, about a mile 
distant from the iruxin building and the 
natural acicnco institutes Strnssbuig is bho 
only imperial univcrsiby in Germany, and Avaa 
named after Emperor William m 1876 In 
1003 a Catholic Lhcnlogical faculty was added, 
A dormitory is connected with the Protestant 
theological faculty The univcvBity and pro- 
vincial library was reorganized in 1870, a 
building being completed in 1801 The library 
is one of the largest iiiiivcisity collections in 
Germany, containing about 976,000 volumes 
and alinoafc 13,000 inniuiaoiiptg. Tho city 
libiary contains about 126,000 volumes and 
pamplilcts, 724 incunabula and 994 manu> 
scripts, Goniictitcd with tho main group of 
buildmgs are a botanical gaitlcn and ai\ 
observaLovy. The zoological iu&Ututc gqu- 
tainB ainoTo extensive collection lhannny smi- 
lar iniiLitutc in Gcimany, with tho exception 
of those ill Beilin and Hamburg 
Among tlio piominciit teachers who have 
been coiincctetl witli the University may bo 
inciitioiicd Varrontifipp in history, Labaud and 
Lend in law, and Iloiitgen in physics During 
the wmtei aemcstci of 1911-1912 tkcie 
were 2138 (12 women) nintriculatcd fitudenla, 
and 43 wak and 117 female auditors ru attoiul- 
nnee Of the matiioulated Btuclcnta 1008 
were eni oiled iii philosophy, 4G9 m medicine, 
428 111 law, 14& in Catliolic and 80 in Piotcstant 
theology The faculty congisis of 172 in- 
atniclorfi, of whom G1 are docents The 
annual budget nmouiitg to about $100,000. 

R T , Jn. 

Referencee — 

Fcalffchrtjl ziir Eirutrcihroiff tier Neithauicn derKajaer 
W-ilhelms-Umher&itfUSlraaaburo (StrAsaburg, ISSl ) 
IlA.V'iliMA.TiMgS, Du ICauer IVal/iebna’ ITniueraifUC, ‘^^Te 
Eiitwict,pluTLg und ihre Bniilen (iStrnaaburg, 1HD7 ) 
Hfitj!, E Eiir Geachic/ite <l?r alien Sirassb^irotr Utu^ 
L'cr^iMf. Rede, (Slfa'iabum, 1BH5.) 

Hoa&us, ll Die Kai&er WuhelTn^- Vm^ersimt z\t 
Sfrossbitr/?, ihr Hcchl Mi\d ihrc VerwaUiing Ptsl- 
jcApiA 2 riui 1. ^lai, 18D7 (SLragabure, 1807 ) 
Lbxi'i, W Dab Ujilcrric-MaiucBcn, iiit Deiilschcii i?£iph, 
Vol. 1. pp 6Dtt-COO. (Berlin, JflOi) 

Minena, Hantlhuch dcr aelehrlen Well (B trass burgt 
1011 ) 

SeiinTCKEil, A, Z. Znr 6*ejc/iu5ft<D der Umvefsidit 
fllrassliiiro. (Siraasburg, lb72.) 
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STREAM OF CO NSCIOUSNESS. — A 
phrasp ^ivpii ^vKle currency by William Jumcs 
and clcfiign’cd to empliftfii/c tlic fact that con- 
gciousiicss IS in constnnt iliiXj idrnh, sensations, 
feelings, following one another in uiiencling 
succession. The term " stream " culls atten- 
tion to the fact that Iho items iii the field of 
conaciQUflncaa which we can intiospcclivcly 
clistinguisli, eg images, pains, pciccpls, do 
not occur in any real laolntion from one aiiothci, 
bub are parts of the widci mental current upon 
winch llicy arc borne along, 

Ncvcrfchcleas, there are gaps— time 
as ill sleep and coma; and quality gaps, ns 
wlitin a BQusatioTi af aovind infi Luges upon and 
cliaplacea a aenantion of color TJieee gaps do 
not, however, nlTcct our feeling of the coher- 
ency of coiisciousncys aa a whole Tlio term 
'* Btream " aUo aug goats that a th ought once 
^one never liteially recurs. Another Lhoiiglit 
like it may come, but the origina! never 
rctiiina, 

Janies also mnkeg the Bimile apply to the 
fact that the movement of tliought is aome- 
tiinea rapid — as in '* branaiLivc states'' — 
and Bomctimes slow — as m feiibstanlivc 
states” The analogy la not pai ticuUrly 
helpful aa applied to the other inaiii cliai- 
Eicteiiafcics which JainGs emplinsizcB, i.c. tho 
fact that every state of conscioufliiesg is pait 
of a personal conficiousnciiaj niul presents 
itself ns such. But all things considered, the 
metaphor is a useful one and tenda to accent 
luftte the fact, easily overlooked by an ana- 
lytical psychology, that peiccpt, images, 
feelings, emotions, TncinoricSj imd nets of 
will are nil parts of a Inigcr forward-moving 
pioceea, Jv R. Av 

Refarence — 

Jajieb, W rrniDiplca of Psychology, Vnl. h Clmij. IX. 

(Ncv. York, 1905.) 

STREAM OF THOUGHT. ~ See Appeh- 
cLFTioN', Consciousness; Thinking. 

STRUCTURAL PSYCHOLOGY —See Pst- 
ciioLOGY, Functional. 

STUBBORNNESS. — Sec School Man- 

AO-CMENT. 

STUDENT AND SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sen JOUHNALISM, JiDUCATIONAl/ 

STUDENT associations, INTERNA- 
TIONAL — See Teachckb and Studentjs, 
International Exchange op. 

STUDENT ATTENDANCE IN UNI- 
YERSITY AND COLLEGE — See College 
and Univehsitv Student Attendance, 

student employment and aid 

— See Student Liee 


student life —Schools of the Middle 
Ages. — The Uistcician novicc-innatcr Cic, Sa- 
naa y Ileistcrbach, Lowarda the end of lug 
pjjcelcsa Dialogus Mwaculornm (Dist, su, 
c 40) tolls iia how a lecUiso oiico looked out 
from hci cell upon the tomb of a newly buried 
fichoinr. She s>aw a white Indy who took a 
white dove from the grave into her arms, 
saying, " I am llic Mother of Chiiat, and I 
nm come to fetch tho soul of this scholar, who 
IS a true nuLityr." ” Aad tiuly/' coutLuues 
the novicc-mnstoi, " if scholars live innocently 
and learn willingly, they arc indeed mm byrtJ 
Thcac words, wriltpii about 1235, plunge Uf> 
Rt once into the atmoapKcic of tlia medieval 
pupil loom. The Saxon ASIfric of 230 ycaiH 
earlier, and Ernsnnis 2 j 0 years later, give us 
the fininc iinpru.ssion that learning could only 
be conquered then (n^ by many even in 
Gibbon's time), "ab tho C.Npelisc of many 
tears and some blood” In vEIfnc's Colloqug, 
Lhc Master’s first quostion la, "What do you 
want to tiay? ” and his second, “Will ^''Oii 
be floggecl while leauung? ” To which the 
Boliolais make answer' “We would rather be 
flogged while leainiiig than icmain ignorant, 
but we kiio\v that you arc a kindly man and 
will not flog us unless you arc obliged.” The 
(ironnieniim ad homiucm ivna (let ug liojic) 
effective 111 this pnrliciilar case; yet the 
historian jimat confeas that it is uiileimble ns 
a general propoaitioii. Eadmer tells ua of 
cpiLuin Abbot^ much reputed for liis 
piety," who complained to St AnsDlm, "what 
cfiii we do with our cl o is tci -.’scholars 7 They 
arc pcivcise and iiiconigiblo, day and nigliL 
we cease not to cliaati.so them, yet they gron 
dftily wQiso nud woise.” Aiifiehn, being not 
only a saint and a genius, bub a man of rare 
common aciise, wns able to suggeat that gentler 
methods might pioyo luoio effectual in the 
long run ^ Yet Guibcit do Nogmit, a gcneia- 
tion later, gives an equally painful picture of 
his own tiainiTig under ii private lutoi m his 
father'd castle. (De Vila iShia, lib. I, c 4.) 
ThougU ” of gi'cv^t modeaty,” the tCRchev 
" loved mc_ with a cruel love," and nlmosl 
daily beat his pupil black and bliio. The same 
spirit IS enshrine cl in the constitutions for 
Tnomuitic schoolboys (the Bo-enhed oLIal^s) 
puhlibhcd by Mnrtcnc in Yol IV of his De 
A»^r 5 nls Ecclesiai Uitibus. ”Let a master 
be evGi’ among them with hia rod and, if it bo 
night, willi a candle foi cluldieu evory- 
wlicre need custody with di.se ipliiic and disci- 
pline with custody." Theic ia acaiccly nny 
childish linnagicssioii, even of the most 
pardonable and natural charnctei, for whicli 

• Erulmrr, Fif, AjiscLji I I, o 4. Tlio passngo is 
summarized in It W Cliurcli’a St, Anselm and fiilh 
Iranalatcd CwiUi llmt from Guiborl de Nogniit and many 
of the nionaiilja cDnsLilntjon'i) iii G G Coiillon & 
Mcdiaal Ourner (London, 1910) There aro miiny 
priamiil docuraoiilfl hr arm e on tiLiidcnt life in this Iasi 
hnuk, specially pp 34-1 H, 80, 270-280, 370, 412, 4-lB, 
480-490, 550, 588, 507. Oil, 070. 
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thQ rod ifl not definitely invoked in these con- first ciUolcd aoxnc 15Q ycara ago, ** In Winter 
aLitiitions. " It is scarce passive/' concludes tnlo (pxcscnbcB tbe Toniider), -whon the 
tliQ lawgiver, '* tliftt any kmg'a son be more Ecllowfl enjoy a fiic in Hall in honour of Goil 
carcrully liTonght \\p in hia palace. Umn aviy or KiG Motlior or of any other Saint, than, 
boy in a well-ordered monastery.'^ Yet tho TVhen dinner or supper ia over, lot the Scholars 
di&ciplLnnry writcra even of such model and Fellows be iiermittcd to while away a 
monasteries (nnd these, by tho confession decent epneo in Hall, foi rccrcntion's sake, with 
of con tomporariefli formed always the small songs and other honest pastimes; and let 

minority) were constrained to admit that au ell them discuss, in no spirit of levity, Poema, 
pupila grew Up into eilhcr the best or the worab Chronicles of Bealms, tlie Marvcla of this 
specimens of monaaticism, and the oblate- World, and other topics which heftb blicir 
school WflH dropped by common conacnt be- clciicnt Btale,'" “ When the FeUoivb enjoy n 
fore the end of the Muldlo Ag^s. It wna to fire" tella its own talo; the original college 
flomc extent revived by the Brethren of the classroom had no fireplace, it depoiulcd for 
Common Life; yet even aiugiig these le- waimth upon its southern aspect And tho 
formers, if we may believe Erasmus, the moral Inat words of the quotation nuiy rornind Us 
and intollccLunl results boro but a die Appoint- that not only the medieval university students. 
Inc proportion to the go verity of tho methods, but oven the achoolboya, wore the cleriGal 
Soliools must always icflccb inauy of tho dim- tonsure and had of Ion form ally received the 
no leri Biles ol aocieby, nnd, m the ages of minor orders. They were, art Chaucer calls 
force, Kcholaatio met hods Were unciueationably them, elergeoimf and enjoyed the irn muni lies, 
too violent GrammriT Bcbool^ foumUrs did ns they Buflertd Iho rcatriDtiorks, conncctDil 
much to imitate the inoiinatia ideal; we have with that word in the Middle Ages There 
only to glanca p.t tho bird'a-cye vi&w of Wii\- was, liowavci, ouo impoitant exception which 
cheater College, es given in Mr. A. F. Lenoh's we have already anticipated By oanon law, 
book, to realize how prominent was the ideo anybody who should atiikc n clerk was ipsa 
of cl ana tration in the founder’s mind. Gaincfi facto excommunicate, and his absolution was 
arc Bcarcely ever montioiicd m early school reserved for the Pope himself, But, IcsL 
or college statutes except by way of leproba- this should cut tho very sinew of medieval 
kion We may synipathize with Henry VTs discipline, a clear exception was made ul Favor 
emphahe wcihibilion, lor his scholars and of^ eccicbinslical auperioTs; so that clerks in 
fellowB of Eton, of ’*hunling clogs, hunting- minor ordcis "might be smitton, even for 
nclfl, ferrets, hawks, falcons ^ . . monkey q, trivial offeusea, by any competent authority " 
bears, fovea, buokfl, rocs, fawns, badgers, or Indeed, when a Master of Grammar took hia 
any other fluch ravenous, rare, or unwonted degree, he entered formally into lua oflicc, not 
beaats, which are of no ijrofit and may do by the ceremony of giving a gpecimon leoture, 
much harm." Wlirn, again, the 'Winch ester like the Master of Arts, but by inflicting a 
boys and New Collogo scholars were expressly foretaste of castigation upon n “ahrowd 
warned not to dance or play at ball games iii boy " chosen ad hoc, w'ho afterwards received 
thciT huh Qi their Dhnpcl, fpi fear of tho fonrpence “for hia labour.^ 

Blruoturnl damage which might ensue, We The medieval school holidaj^s wci'Q simply 
muat Qoiiaidcr the proluMUon no less renaou- the cKuioli l\QlidB.ys, coming at irregular inter- 
able tlian ncccsaoiy Moreover, though lb vala, but amounting in bhc aggregate to very 
may surprise ua ab firsb sight that even chess nearly the same total ns the modern syabem of 
should bo forbidden to bho Boholara of New Wednesday and Saturday afternoona The 
College aa a noxious, inordinate, and diahoacat longer holidaya received no official recognition 
game, We must remember tlmb it had a bad at Winches ter; many boys Gvidonbly did go 
reputation nmong medieval disciplinannna for home for ponoda of ten days or a fortnight 

tho gfVTnbUpg aiul quaTfrela to which it gave twice or Lhrico aycar, but bho Bcbool aa a whole 

rise. But it ifl diificult to forgive 'VYykclmm ran oji continiiouBly all this Lime. “ For more 
for having foi bidden even fiBlimg at Win- than n century, U\cto waa no breaking- up 

cheater; or to justify Henry VTs a tiicL mimic- Jay and no general emigration home” 

tioiia ''that no Scholar or Chorister of the (Leach, p, 170). At Eton, the afcatutea ptavids 
said Boy III College BhiiU on any pretence, with- that "if any boy is cairiod away with tho 
out special licenac. leave the College walla or desire of visiting Ida pnronta or guardians,” 
enter the towns oi Eton or Windsor, without he may liavo three weeka at Aflccnflioji-tidc, 
the csGort of a piropoator, vicc-priDpostor, but it is expressly enacted that, Jf his abseiicBs 
or mnstcr.” II ia but dust in tho balance, dumg the whole year amount to more than ono 
on the other Rule, that Shrove-Tuesdny cock- month, without jgpeoial Hcenso from fclio 
figULmE (q.u.) ahould have been D. Ume-Uallo wed nuLOtor, be must bo cxpelicil The aame 
institution, that Wykeham should have per- penalty ie deoreod against any seholnr above 
rniLicd to hia acliolara the almost univcranl the ngc of fourteen who should have comrtuttfld 
license of the Boy Dialiop (g.i'O. or that ho “ notable theft, manifest perjury, wilful man- 
should havo miLhonzed those imid and a ecu- slaughter, violent oasault {nlroci 'percuss ione) 
sional after-supijcr rccrontioiiB which Warton upou priDpostor, vice--pr[cposbor, inaator, or 
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ualior, - or matrimony/* Theac Eton 
pncpostors were the ao.mc aa the Win cheater 
prefects (g y.) Some were reBponsihle lor 
diBciplino in clasH, others ** when they play, 
for fyghtyng, rent olothea, blew eyes, or aiche 
like," aa the headmaster of Eton wrote in 
1530 (Leach, ChaHtis and DocumenlSf 450) 
There was also a third class of ** prLcpofiitora 
for yll kept hedya. unwasaohirt fneya, fowle 
olotliia and sicli othei — little enrea which, 
at the less anstocpatic Harrow, wore among the 
fitatntory duties imposed upon the principal. 
Eton had also her pxaipQStora for chapel, and 
her statutes fulmmato against all acholara 
who ah Quid be guilty of " murmura, chat- 
term ga, mockiTigaj laughter, gossiping, or in- 
discrete noiacs of nny kind; Ust by their 
inordinate tumult, niid the mnnifold sounds 
of their voices, or other interchange of talk, 
any sort of hindrance be given to the devo- 
tions of others, or to thcii exercise who sing 
the paalma in clioii." Tina necessarily brief 
akctch, dwelling mainly upon the peculiarities 
of mcoioval school life, may be fitly concluded 
with a referencG to the dormitories, Ah 
luxurious Win cheater it was expresaly enacted 
that each scholat's bed should be his cnstlc, 
At Eton, those undei fovivtcon were obliged 
to aharo beds with a comrade; at Wells Choir 
School, one greater boy slept in the middle, 
and twP smaller with their heads towards hia 
Feet, These statu Lea were drawn up by 
Bishop Bckyjiton, who had taken a piomincnb 
part in the foiindrition of Eton 

The fitatua and age of the boy a haa been, well 
diSGUBscd in Leach's ]yi 7 ichester Colleffe, pp. 
92 if and 150 fT. Ho shows that, in spite 
of the phrase " poor acholara, ” which had 
become be Bteteo typed cib the " honorable 
mcinbei " of ouv national [xsacmblics and 
debating societies, the Winchester boys came 
ill fact from well-Lo-do homoa imd were fed 
and housed on a proportionnlG acnlc. More- 
over, although many boys did in fact go to the 
univeraiLics at an ago at which they would 
now Bcarccly have left Lhcir pi cparalory schools, 
yet Winchester and Eton Bcnolars evidenLly 
remained at school, in the oidiiiQiy wny, until 
the age of eighteen 

PcofcaaoT Carle ton Blown haa admirably 
analyzed Chaucer's indications of classroom 
routine in the fourteciiLii century (See bib- 
liography.) Earlier evidence may be gleaned 
irom Ciuibcri, dc Nogent, ns quoted above, and 
from the friar Salimbenc (c 1280), who dc- 
BcnbcB a new religious sect as galhei mg round 
their founder in a common room and crying 
aloud in chorus " a hundred times or more, 
Paterf Pakr, FaiGv I Then after a brief 
space they would begin again, and chant 
Pafer, f'afer, Pater! alter the wont of boys 
in grammar achoola, when they repeal m 
ehorua at inter veils the words whioli have been 
spoken by their master." Two genera tioiia 
inter, Biahop Grandisaon of Exeter attempted 


to reform grammar school education in hifl 
diocese by an emphatic circutar whioh shows 
us the same unintelligent methods still pre- 
vailing (Leach, Charters and ^ Documents, 
p. 314, extremely interesting curricula for tho 
early aixtecntli century may be found ihid., 
pp. 448 IT.). The boys began to read with 
hornbooks, from whioh they were promoted 
to the Paalter or Piimcp; Psallefium docere 
and dzscsre ate plirasea commonly applied to 
mnstcra and acholara. Much of this waa mere 
parrot learning, such construing ns went^ on 
waa done mto French uutlL tho middle of the 
fourteenth century On the other hand, boys 
were constniitly exhorted to apeak Latin at 
Bchool, or at least French (aca ANai^o-NoTiwAN 
Dialect; Anolo-NotiMai^ Schools); Wyke- 
liam seems lo have been the brat foundor 
who allowed them the freedom of their native 
loiigiio Tho result was a license of English 
grammar and spelling which may aurpriBO 
even thoBo who arc most willing to grant that 
orthography may he an overrnted accompliah- 
meut. Tho Cclys and tlicii* Carreapondenta, 
well-to-do mcrehanta of the later iifteenth cen- 
tury, wjiLo of St Olftvc'a, their own pariah 
church, aa 5cji( Tolowys scrysshe They give 
Sent Tehn and Sent Taiiys for St. HcVen and 
St Anne's, iScui Tandros, again, la aolomnly 
engi lived on the ancient chalice of St. An- 
drew's, Cambridge The grammar of the 
Cclys and their contemporaries ia to match.' 
Thcie 18 good evidence, ngain. that one 
of the weak poiiiLe of medieval university 
eduention was bho unripcncaa of grammar 
students All lectures were in Latin, yet 
many came up with a mail Latin m their 
licada ^ 

In the Early UniverBitles. — WhetUer we 
take a Bciieral aurvey with Di Baahdail and 
Mr. Bait, or dip for ourselves into original 
doe lime nta printed by DcniflD, Zarncke, and 
Anatcy, ouv first and abiding imprcasion ol 
mcdicvnl university life is that of its turbulence 
and roiighnesa. Some of the contraata between 
past and present civiliziation nmy indeed rest 
mainly uiion conventional disLi notions, but 
it 18 equally true fcliaL even tho noiBicah mirth 
of our ancestors was often a more or leas con- 
BciQua protest agaiuat the hardaesa of their 
daily lot. Moat of the wandering studenha, 
vagatiies and ^ohardi, whose floiiga ring down 
to US through Lhe cen Luries, would have 
echoed the words in which Dr. Johnson 
describes his own outbursts at Oxford’ "Ah, 
Sir, I was mad and violent — it waa my 
bitternesa they miatook for frolic." It la 
difficult to say that poor men were moro 
nuinoroua gb medieval Gfliicraffo than 

* Cely Pa-pen. (Royal Jliat aaO-, IQOQ, pp. vlli CO 

■Tho reader ehould refer lo tlio two loLtora written 
from Eton by WiUmm Paaton fNov 7, 1476, and 
Feb. 23, U7D, Pasion Lellera eJ. lODO, lil, 237-24 OL 
They giva moro Insight into sflliool lUe and daholaBlIo 
than olh&i documanta ol &qvia\ Lanuth, 
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at Lhc average modern univcisity,* or that 
they led nn easier life, We aic often told that 
lioYcrty waa not stigma in the Middle Ages, 
and that tlie pennilesH student, at least after 
St Fraueia had Ect the example, could beg 
without shame Thia la, liowcvei', a gicat 
Bxnggeralion, ns may he proved by icfercuce to 
the autobiographies of Snlimbeno and Diii'ck- 
hnrt Zink, Tvhich lel\ ns the plnm contrary, and 
Qie borne out by many indicat iona fiom otiici 
sources^ 

Avoiding the very rich and the very poor, 
let iifi try to take tlio life of n typical jiiiddlc-clai.a 
student at auch a t 3 ''picnl university ns Oxford. 
Here again WC must iicccasaiily emphasize 
the contrasta, the bimilfiritiefl aic well bi ought 
out in ProfosMoi llnskin's article alluded to 
bclQW> The large inajority of scholaie aimed 
at some el eric al preferment, whethci in the 
niuiowcr model u or the wider modicval 
sense Until the Illack Death, a large jjiopor- 
hon were boy rcctora, whom the Uitihopa had 
first ilia titu tod, and then sent to study; and 
iho nviiilahlc oyidciiCD iends to show that 
then, ns now, the average undei gi nduatc 
was fairlj-- easy ns to hifl luturc nnd looked to 
his iimvcrsity com sc quite ns much for nrcsciit 
ciijoyniout and future prufessional advancG- 
ment ns for the pursuit of abstract intellectual 
iiicala. Oia freshman, unless ho travels with 
a " fcLchei' " or " enrner,'' will run a mens- 
urable ngk of making his first acqimnitnnoc 
with Ilia fellow-students in the guise of ainatcur 
banditti, for studciil-higlnvaymcii somctiniea 
hawnted tht Gftvubndgcaluvft Ceufi ivti well aa 
the hilla round Oxford Hence the utility of 
the ccii'uer, not only to ileUvev mere parcels 
safely, but Lo guide and guaid a caravan of 
hvniB wiio, on ihoae jonnicya to and fro. 
were expie‘3sly permitted to bicalc the usual 
rohibiiion ngninat beaiing aw or da, bows, and 
ucklcrs. Some iclics of this impoitancc of 
the inrdieval earner, il will be noted, clung 
still round Cainbiidgc Hobson in Miltoii|s 
day The fresh ninn’h first and on\y disci- 
phiiary duty in Lhc earlier days >vas to reghtcr 
himself under some mas ter, who (if we may 
trust to the Chiuicellor's books) might unfor- 
tiinatel}' burn out to be an oven wdldcr person 
than the average undergiadiiate In Llio 
fUteeiUli eciiLury. however, fiom which our 
moat dcduilc cviclencc cuincs, Ike sUidcnt was 
practicully cumpellod to do more Lhaii thm, 
and enroU hiin'icK in some CdUcbc or Hall 
Cgi.'). Yet college nccoinmodatiou tvns, even 
then, extremely scniity; it is very inibkely 
that more than 200, or 250 at mo, it, could have 
been houiicd in all the 0\foid Colleges of 
I'lOO A P put together. Let ua hope, however, 
UifiL our HtiideiiL has not come up in the hope 

' Tlio cunacrvnliio IrndiljunB ol Dvioni nntl Cum- 
hriclKu miiki* tlioin mllitr exccpfionnl there, ^dL avrii 
at iiiQfliiru Oyfaid lunl CD-iiibndne llietB mb iiwny men 
who fiiiiiriurl LheiiiuDh o') by dtiiiy work, unil can atiiily 
□ Illy in (fiL‘ir Hjiarc iiiDinrnla 


of finding that Eldomdo pictured by the 
author of Piers Phivman : — 

Pot if licuvon ba otl tliU earth, and PO-do ta any soul, 

It U in oloislcr or in fscUool 

III School Iborc is ecorn, but if a olorJc will Icith, 

And grciil love and liking, loi cnoh of fclicin loveth other, 

Thig ideal (like Cliarlos Lamb's) reads like 
that of a wistful ouisidcr and Di. Hashdall 
19 probably uctwrer the mark when he autmiseg 
that there la scarcely a yard of Oxford “ High 
which not at some tm\o or oihev been 
stained by a student's blood. Tor England 
we have only vague evidence of the paina 
iailictpcl upon the freshman as such, but, at 
Conlinrntnl universities, we know that the 
hejaii}i7iif 01 giecnhorii, suffered deeply Ho 
passed thiough a soleinu oidcnl. wliich the 
univerfeiby .statutes arc first founa pi old biting 
altogether, then only regulating to the best 
of their powoi, and finally admitting aa inovi- 
tablc m human nature, and aa profitable (if 
duly laved) to the iii asters' puisca. A Ma- 
nmte »S>c/iof(in m»i of the fifteenth century, 
reprinted by Zarucke, deflcribea the imtution 
of the Ilcidclborg freshman with extreme 
minutencaa, From tbo first momont when Ida 
follow-studcntb aftect to di.'scovcr in the room 
a rare monster, the bcjaumia, of hideous aspect 
and loathsome scent, down to the final aocnc 
111 which nil chink togothcr iii cnrnc&b of the 
feast with which the rieshmnii hna promised 
to regale his fellows, we acniccly know whether 
to Iftugh with the Lormeiitois or ivcep with the 
victim, A medical student uiulcrtakea to 
remove liia dcCoiiuitias by a senca of bmlcsque, 
but not tlie less excruciating, surgical opem- 
tions. The salves applied to lua womiJa do 
but add insult to injury; he la finally saved 
from syncope by the stimulus of far other 
essences* than hartshorn or sal volatile When 
evhawsted nature can endure no moie, ko is 
given out to be at hi.g last breath Then a 
theological student comes ionvard to hear lua 
last whispcied confe&sion; to intorieeb ques- 
liona and exclama Lions of honor which leave 
us plainly to infer the seven deadly sins one 
nfhci the other; and finally to picsoribc. ns 
Ihe one condition of valid ecclesiastical aoso- 
lutioii, n banquet of initiation to be paid for 
by the victim In Franco, this whole cere- 
mony took the form of a mock trial At Aix, 
for iiiataiicc, " aftei Llie frcsLuwcui had been duly 
accused by tho promoter, he was senlenccd to 
receive a ceittuu number of blows \YiU\ u book 
or frying-pan. On the highly philoaopliicul 
principle that ' infinity may be avoided,' it 
was, however, pieacnbecl tlmi each frcalimmi 
should nob receive more than thieo blows from 
each of nii unapccificd number of students, 
but, if there were ' noble or honourable 
ladies ' present, the rector might, upon fcheir 
intercession, reduce the punishment to one 
from each opeintor." 

Thus inatri cilia led, both formally and in- 
foiinfilly, into that motley crew of stndenta 
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from sixteen to sixty— -Irom the ni chdoncon, 
liicbcndniy, oi chniilain down to the half- 
(letlged graTTimai boy — he ^vonld purenc l\ia 
studies with much the same energy aa the 
modern iindei graduate, that la, jit any prcB^ 
sure fiom fuil a team to no etcam at all, St 
Edmund Bich, after studying deep into 
the nighty fought with a mnlioioufl deyil 
between hia imllct and the wall At the other 
end of the scale came the so-called '* chambei- 
dekynsj” of whom contempoiary authorities 
complain that '^they sleep fill day, mid piowl 
by night from one tavern or house of ill-fame 
to aiiothei, seeking occasions of lioniiDidc," 
and of whom Dr Rashdnll lightly remarka 
thatj even after conviobon, in theninjanty 
of caaea nothing worse Imppcncd to them tliaii 
being compelled to go to Cambridge " Our 
nveiagc student atcerfi a imdcllQ couiso be- 
tween these two extremes. He ii.scfl nt five, 
washes in the College Hall or Court, hem a 
niaaa or not according to the prcHSurc of Ida 
own conscience or of the college stn Lutes, and ia 
nt lectures by six. These coiitiiuio until dinner 
nt ten oi thereabouts In earlier days, this 
would have been the atudciit'a first meal: 
but m the later Middle Ages an informal 
jcniaculumt or breakfast, wna prescribed for 
the less robust, nnd graclimlly became common. 
After dinner, recreation until twelve or one, 
[iTid work until five o'clock supper. Aftci 
Buppei, tho colleges often had a "repetition” 
of tho lectures heard outside during the day, 
followed by collation — - an informal meal of 
the. jontacuhiiii type, Bedtime waB eight or 
nine. This routino wna often broken, of 
course, by the half-holidays of black-letter 
fl amts' days, and the wliolo holidays of red- 
letter festivals Tho long vacation was short 
cnougli originally, if wo may judge from a bull 
of Gregory Xto Paiia (Donifle and Chatclain, 
Charl^ariumi I, 138) It is there decreed that 
" the summer holidays shall nob extend hence- 
forth beyond one month: and bachelors mny, 
if they will, coiitinuc tlieir loctiirea tlirough 
vacation time.” At Bologna, again, it laalcd 
from Sept. 7 to Oct. 10. But, 150 years 
later, we find the Patiaian vacation Btrctplmig 
formally from June 28 to Sept. 15, and infor- 
mally until Oct. 1. Tbcie can be little doubt 
that one reason, nt any rate, for thia extension 
was to enable studenka to holi3 with tlic harvest. 
Most English college statutes, and some 
Pniisian, provide for the continual residence 
of fellows or scholars, even during vacation. 

The style of the lectures was much influ- 
enced by the rarity of tcxtboolcs nmonq the 
audience. The booklcssness of the Middle 
Ages liaa been much exaggerated by some, and 
abaui dly minimized by othcis. The truth 
may be most briefly expressed thus: a well- 
written (not illuminated) Bible coat fiom £40 
to £60 of modern money to produce, and 
Chaucer apenka of twenty vohnnes aa a large 
collection oven for an advanced atudent. 
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Bearing this in mind, we may appreciate 
Odofiediis' dotaded description of the methods 
of ft thivLeeiUh ecntmy legist, which might 
be transfcircd, nnitatu imUancliaf to the phi- 
loaopher or Llioologiaii, (See under Unjveh- 
BiTiES.*) An amuBiiig descnplion of the same 
scene from the acholai'a point of view waa 
penned by a Norfolk man at the end of the 
twelfth century He dcaciibci how " certain 
great beasts sit with solemn peiilp in tho school, 
having two or thicc hcnchca jof students] be- 
fore them, nnd making pedantic notes with 
leaden pencils in their illuminated copies of 
Vivian 

Originnllv, the lecturer delivered liiinsclf 
" ns Inougn he were preaching a university 
seiinon''; or, in other words, "ns thouga 
no man were wiiting before him." But in 
pioceas of time the atudeiita demanded moie 
indulgencGj and a Parisian statute of 1355 
attempts to cheek the abusive piacticc of 
dictating Icctuica to the audience word by 
word All Iccturcia wlio descend to tins un- 
cdiioationnl level are to be snap ended for a 
year, " and all student a who impede the exe- 
cution of thia oui prcaeiih statute by shouting, 
wJusUing, stamping, stonc-thiowingj or any 
other device, whether by thcmselvca oi by 
means of then servants oi alicfcioid, arc hereby 
deprived and cub oif from our fellowaliip for 
a wliolc year”* Hcfeicncoa to these rougli 
forma of pioteab on the uiHlcrgraduatcs' pnrb 
me very frcqueiib in medieval statutes j and u 
fragment from a Spanish professor's nutobiog- 
laphy seems to point to the most auceessCul 
fashion of dealing with the difficulty " One 
evening a hulking brute of thirty, atudcnb in 
theology and m iihalclry, howled out some 
fiUliy intcirupLion » ^ . I seized aucnornious 
bionzo compnaa, weighing three or foiii pounds 
at Icnab, which stood on the edge of my desk, 
and flung it at hia head Luckily for us both, 
lie nvoidcd the missile, winch would have 
dashed out hia biams; but from thenceforward 
he kept quiet,” ^ Of Di. Crayloide, who was 
muster of Glare Hall and vice chancellor of 
Cambridge in 1535 and 1530, his contGinpornry, 
Dr. Gama, repovta that he wrs i\a good a 
gladiator aa vice chancellor, and adds ihuL ho 
cut olT one man's hand nnd throw another by 
main force out of the Regent House — i e the 
senate house. The Oxford inquests published 
by Thorold Rogers afford similar cvi donee of 
dcspciatc nnd UTCConcilnble waif me between 
Town nnd Gown, or North and South. " Tho 
foiinnl deed of aetfclcmcnt between the North- 
ein and Irish acholaia of O.xloid in 1252 
reads like a ticnty of peace between hostile 
natioiia rather tliQn an act of univeraity legis- 

‘For tliQ dcHcnption of a day’s work at Louvain in 
1470 aca Rnshclnil, II 700 , Tot LhlrlocDlli caiilury 
lloloenn, ibid, I 21ti 

* Buiocua, Jhut Unit Panj, IV. 332. A firtccnLli 
cciiLury IccLuror'a method la des<!ribcd in Paulacn, 
Oeich, d Gehhrt C/ii/crncAfa, L 30. 
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Much of tine violence wns inherent 
in medieval iiuiniiora, hul it wns iiii doubt eiUy 
intciifliricd by Die policy of univorsiLy IcRisla- 
tois, It ifl tnio tlmt the Iienuciilly prohibit od 
gamos Df ball or bowls ere gcncinlly Joiigli, 
and really dangerous in the narrow si i eels 
Yet, oven so, jt is difTicult to understand wJiy 
the aiithorifcica mndo so little aitompt to regu- 
late, instead of abobaUing, the natural ainiisc- 
mcnta of youth. The fact is that the infedicval 
legislator Jificl a horror of oxcGptiona; he found 
iL cnalcfit to frame absolute and Pro crust enn 
Btatulcs, leaving human niituie to find its 
own woiking ratio in practice.^ Howevci, 
Di\ Rashclall Ima uncailhcd a few mdulgcncea, 

VL " soft ball ” was nllowcd in one Paiiamn 
college eomt ^ about 1510; iv few German 
fltotulca ponnitted miieicnl iiisUiimcnls nfc 
Bcasonftble hours, "provided they are muslcaU' ; 
and nt Leipzig there wna even a soi t of publia 
niiivcTslty ball, for tb?J c^plC8S purpose, it 
would seem, of inlioduciiig the atudonta to the 
^ most honourable and clcgivnt dauehtera of 
magnates, senatora, and citizens .' " Indeed, 
in tbig last reapeeb one oi* two UnWcrsilicg aecin 
to have adopted a more icasouable ground 
bban that of the ordinary medic viil nioiabsb, 
who Jorbndo (laucing altogether College 
stntutca show us the ^choUrs or f chows (for 
there wits at first no distinction) enjoying an 
ordinary iniildlc-eloss stAndaid of Xoocl, chess, 
and general comfoit That of ^fontaigu ao 
Paris, of which ErasmuU gives so grisly a de- 
scription in Ilia T chiliJjophaQiftf lias oltcn been 
erronccmaly quoted aa typical, it wna in fact 
deliberately managed on an exceptionally 
aacctio syabem. It has been I'cinarkcd that 
the worst hnrdffhip faced by tbo average 
medieval atudont was the cold of the lecture- 
room in winter — uncoiled, iinglnzed, sbraw- 
B brown, anti drafty, But ihese Wcie faiily 
CQinmoii mcdicsval conch tious, only mtensificcl 
by the student's bodily inactivity; and all but 
the pQoic&l hftcl their fm^Uued gowna, of which 
some relics sbill survive m aeaclomical costume. 
Life wftB very Umd. no cloubi, for S&mtoia, 
2?nf^fi/fers, Simrs^ Bcneficianit who studied 
m the intervale of menial work for richer 
BtudentB, and fed on the broken meats Iiom 
the fellows' table PcThaps ifc was harder atill 
for most of those who received an olTicial 
license to beg; Ihough the autobiographica 
of Ziiik and Pkttcr prove that a not too 
scrupulous 8 til dent might hve in fair comfort 
oven iincler those conditions The poor 
scholar icceivcd hitlo or no help from tho 
" cJiesls which became so diitmctiA'C a 
IcatUrc of FueUsIi um varsities — there wero 
about twenty in mcdicviil Oxford These were 
capital cnduwmciils from which loans wero 
made to BtudentB, without other interest than 


n certain numbei of piayors for the founder's 
Boiil But tho borrow BT was required to de- 
posit ft pledge exceeding tho value of the loan; 
and, if mo.sb of these chests " gi’adually 
diiftcd into finonciftl difficulties, it waa not 
thioiigh too charitable, but thrangh boo caie- 
Icsa, ad minis ti ation Corporal piiiushmGiit, 
00 ficquonb at nil achools, was much rarer at 
the Univci^ity, but apparently grow more 
frequent in tho later Middle Ages. Dr. Caius 
fixed the limit at eighteen years for hia college, 
and Wolacy at twenty for the present Christ 
Cliurr-h. 

The 01 own of a student's life wns natural ly 
Ilia inrephoJi, or graduation As master. Tina, 
like all other university ceremonies, was made 
an occasion of ua much feasting as pogaible; 
and Clement V,_ at the Council of ^ Vienne, 
nt tempted to Umit the ciCpcnBcs to 3000 silvei 
loitr 7 \oi 8 , even iii the ease of the richeab enn- 
didale ^ But the Uuivcvsity of Oxford ig- 
pudiftfccd "the strict letter of the atatute"; 
and at the inception of George Novlle, brother 
to the ICingiiiakoi and future Aichbiahop of 
York, a feast tvab mftde for 900 scholars and 
relations, in addition to " provisions for tho 
poor wui other soit of ordinary people of the 
university.'" Tlic onndidato was often as- 
sist cd by hia friend a or patrons, ns when 
Edward I granted three tuna of loyal wine for 
the inception of Sii Nicholas do Cogenlioe'a 
aon, At Oxford and Pana, a poor student Wfia 
permitted to do his Delerminaiio7i (t e, take his 
D. A dcgice) under the wlug of a richer, whose 
cxpciisea were judged to aufiicc for othcis be- 
sides luiiisclf Determination was, in fact, 
a rudimentary form of inception, which had 
giQvva up from undergraduate imltationa of 
tho maabera; and Dr. liiislKlnU gives n diverting 
dosGilption of the proceedings, which of course 
began With a diapufciitioii (I, 447); "Every 
BFoifc waa made to attract to the bcIiqoI^ aa 
large iin audience aa possible, not merely of 
maatcis and fellow Students but if possible 
of Gcclcsiaatical digit Itaricg and other clis- 
tiuguiahcil pDTBons, The friencla of a deter- 
iiuncr who was nob auccesafulin drawing fi niorc 
diatinEUishcd audience would run out into the 
fibre Ota and forcibly drag clunco pas^eis-by 
into the school Soinetiines the halls weic 
invaded by oagor partisaiia for the game pui- 
posc Wine wna piovided at tho clcteiniinei's 
GX'ponsc m Uic schools: and the day ended in 
a feast given in iiniUtiPii of the lUnsfcers' incep- 
tion-banquets, even if dancing or torch-hgnt 
procGSSioiia weic forborne in defeicnce to 
ftiJtrlioiity," 

Defoie pasainc from this subject, one word 
iniiBt be said oT the atudcut'a letters which 
often throw so much light on imivorsity life. 

' Rashdnll (I, 232) internrotd tlieao ns 3000 jiouncis, 
lnit tlic aroenleii^ wna n silver com. worth 

one tourlli of tlm contemporary flliilluiE sLctIIhe Even 
ho, the modern purohoaing valiio of llio aum would bo 
neP-dy £6QQ, 
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< Compnre tho Salerno oLnliilo enjoining Ihnt driig- 
gialfl ftboulil eell ni aily all Uieir druK^ at So much the 
ounce, witliciiit rDfcrcncc io the nature and composition 
of Uie prcpOraliuii " (IlnaUdnll, t, Bd.) 
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Prof- C, H Haakins liai made a special study 
of these {America}i Historical Reuieio, Vol III, 
pp 1i03 IT,)', others may be lovind in Dciilllc'fl 
ChartidOrrium (Vol I, in trod , no 54), and in 
Faston Lefteis (nos 81G, 82G, 829, 830, 831, 
111 addition to the two already quoted above) 
In the Heformatlon and Modern Times, — 
The Hcrornialiop made only gradual clmngca 
in fitudoiifc life; and medieval conditions lin- 
gered longer in Spain, na \vq might expect, than 
elae where, llcymoi, dealing mamly wiLli the 
later sixteenth and aeveiitcenLih century, shows 
ua much the same coiuhtiona with wliicli wc 
arc already Ininilvai, with modificationa due 
to tho Spaniali almracter. The frcalimaii'a 
initiation is aa barbniaua as, and even more 
disgusting than, that oi medieval Heidelberg 
The pomp of inception nt S alum alien is even 
gioaLerthan nt Ox/oid oi Pans, the candiclnte 
muBt give A bull-fight of nt least five bully, and 
a feast of five courses, and the king iiiinaclf 
does not diadain to attend. On the other 
hand, the new doctor has a viejmnio mori in 
the all ape of the veramen, a burlesque exainiiin- 
tion coneUvding the sevtona husmesa, \n which 
a chosen disputant is privileged to expose 
and oxaggcinte all liis personal wcnltncaaes. 
The servitor and the chambeidckyn " 
swarmed nt theae nnivcisitics, they fought 
every morning for free soup nt the friary gates, 
an old piovcrb ran “inveterate huiigci — 
students’ hungei,'' and Cervantes reckoned 
famme and voimm among the scholaia' worst 
enemies The idle amused themselves by 
hanging about convents — a disLraotion which, 
nt Oxford and Cambridge, had been some- 
what restricted by the laiity of ndjaceiit nuii- 
nerica, and the fact that two out of the ex- 
isting three were supprcaacd by papal bulls 
before Ilcitry VIIPs reign (LlttlcmorB and 
St. llliaclc guild’s), Thfl Spanish student, hka 
his medieval ancestor, went about aimed, in 
spite of repeated and emphatic cimctmcnla; 
and (hicla were frequent For one moment, 
at the Hen aissan.ee, Spain had bidden fair 
to rival other nations of Euiopo in Icainiiig, 
but the univcraitica gradually eaiik back into 
such decay that, at some of them, there wm 
SL weekly whole-holiday for shaving (dta do 
barba) ^ Moreover, a cloaer study of seven- 
teenth century university life, even in England, 
shows characteristic medieval Binvivnla iu 
very unexpected quarters. In 1626, a largo 
cod sold in Cambridge market was found to 
have a book of devotion m liis, belly A 
monograph was devoted to this portent {Vo^ 
Piscis, London, 1627); and the master of 
Sidney gravely reported tha occuxtgucg to 
Archbiahop Ussliev, who wrote back “the acci- 
dent ia not lightly to be passed ovci; which, I 
fear mUj bimgcth too tnio a prophecy of tho 
elate to come," About the same time, the 
rapidly glowing population of New Eiiglaud 

‘ Cf V, La Puente, Wwf, Ecc, rfe Espafia, Vo|, VI, 
P 124. 


greatly embarrassed such distinguisJied divines 
aa Dr. Mede, who had constructed a most 
definite tiicory of the world's future upon tlic 
double basis of the Apocalypse and piofonc 
hiatoiy — but that of the Old World alone 
The jininlyzing doubt now arose, whether 
Aiiieiicn was destined to be the New Jerusalem, 
or (conversely) tho home of reprobate Goe 
and Magog, with whom “ our English should 
there degenerate and join thcmsclvefl," The 
wibcst heads could only leave the question 
unsolved, and, meanwhile, the authority of 
Aristotle and the dialectical method retained 
much of theiT mrdieval supremacy In tho 
eighteenth century, tho iiiiiversiticg a Imre d 
the stagnation of the Anglican Church, but, 
at their worst, they kept far more life than 
tlioso of EiniicD or Spain, J. R> Green's ad- 
inirahlo papers trace the ohnnees m eighteenth 
century Oxfoid, In the caTliGr years, aamo 
colleges atill dined at 10 a.m , the great 
aiUiquavy Ilcnmo marked the hour move on 
to clcveiij find oven at Inst to nooUj upon 
which ho writes: “When laudable old cu stoma 
ttlUr, 'Lia a sign Icavnuig dwiniUca." In 1G5Q, 
It Imd been scandalous for n divine to Inkc 
tobacco; but half n century later the dean 
of ChriaL Church himscll could print a fimok- 
ing-song and set it to music To us, the 
amoiinb of strong liquor consumed from 
medieval to Gonijinrativoly recent times is n 
matter of surprise, and sometimes even of 
FhariaAiGLi.1 comment; but 150 yaiiia ago a 
college Head was fulniinating against tea and 
coffee drinking aa “ a fashionable vice wJiicb 
leads only to sqvvandeTing of money and ra'ia- 
Bpeiullng tho morning in jentaculnr confnbula- 
tiona." It is leas unexpected to find Town nnd 
Gown joining hands, in 1774, to prohibit “ at- 
tempts (which) have been made to inOQulalo 
persona for the ainall-pox witluu the UnivcrAity 
and City of Oxfoid “ The lowest point ever 
1 cached by poat-lleformatioii Oxfoid ia marked 
by Gibbon’s well-known dcaciiption of “ the 
monks of Magdalen “ in his autobiography, 
Gray's letters give almost ns unflattering n 
picture of Gftmbiklge, nnd Gunning'a Hem- 
mbceiicob, beginning from 1784, allow how 
many bad old tradiliona hiigcrcd far on into 
the ninetronlh century The ncUon of more 
than one Parliamentary commiasion, nnd the 
coinpcLilion of tho newer universities, have 
effected ladioal chnngca in English university 
life. In Germany, where the teachers never 
enjoyed anything like tho same scGure posses- 
sion of wealthy endow men ts or the same inti- 
mate connection with n rich and powerful stale 
church. Btudeiit life waa apparently less irregu- 
lar nnd unprofitable even at the most torpid 
cnod of the eighteenth century. We have 
rief gbrnpees of this life in antobiogrnphica ) 
c.g in thoSQ of Goothc, J. fs Scumc, and H. 
Zscliokko. G. G 0. 

In American Institutions — American uni- 
vorsilica and colleges arc uncqualed in tho 
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YEkTiDiy EkT\i\ of the voluntMy fnlivUy ot cn.ii univcraities weie preparing Cor the pro- 

tliD studcnls outgido the ela-gsioom The feasionSj especially the ministry Latterly 
iSihfdcni of n leftiling umversity, in nnpther clement lm& been mtiotlncBd, thi: bd- 

itaclf II large ftiitl ImndBpiiiolv iUvstmtcd vol- called “Iciauro class, " young men of wealth 
uniG iiivolviiig a groat dcal of labor and cx- who have been drawn to the uiiiveiaibies not 
netise will rccoid the ohicera and memhera from scholarly interests or tastes but boenuse 
of from one huttdicd to one hundred and thirty of the clinrm of college life, its social prestige 
nndoTBrftduivte clubs, firpiternitica, nssociatvoua, ai\d athletic attractiaua. It la not conducive 
boards, societies, and other organizations, to a piopcr deference and a teachable cliaposh 
Much of this nebivity )s of tceiI edMcntional tion for a student bo know that ho hua u private 
value, Binco it devclopa not only the special automobile wniting at the class loom door 
talents ol Ihc members j musicnl, dramatic, which coat moic than hia inairuct or cDpt cl earn 
QuatoPicnJ, aiLi^tic, orathlcticj ns the ease inny in several yeaia, or to think that hia father is 
be, but also iL spirit of “ team pUy " and the ncli enough to set up in the vicinity a rival 
ability to nninagc buaincBs enbetprisos, often nnivcrsity higget and hands oincr than the 
of consirici able luagniUide But, on the other one he is attending But n\ ^piic of this, the 
hand, it involves bo much tune nnd labor on posaesaion of wcciUn or of eocinl position makes 
tlic part of many fltudepts, ami distracta tjio less cli/Iereacc in tlio uiijversiticg than it does 
attention of so many more, as Bcnoiisly to claowlicre in American life. Every university 
mtorfoie with Iho preacribed ivorh of the pihles itself upomts democratic Bpint, and the 
university atudenta me quick to leaeiit and penalize 

Foremost nnvougbh^ student iutctcstii cornea aughbery of any aoit based upon cxtotnal 
athictica, eapccially intorcoUcKUitc foothall, advantages Even in the most expensive 
which iittuotB inutiense cro'wds nrui brings imiversitica no sUidcnt of mat keel abibty need 
in enormous sums of money In the AVest diopoiitfoi lack of moncyto oaiiyJiimthTCiiigli 
previous to tlio spread of football the '' ora- During vaention he can enm enough to pay his 
torical contest wag the chief mode in which way, and dining the school ycai there arc many 
collegiate nvaliy found exprcsBion, In the opportunities to be of service to the umver- 
locnl tompcLitmu the best apcakai among the aity by which he cevn get hia tuition, ■while 
young men nnd women taking part Js chosen by tu boring or outside employment lie can 
Lo Topicscnt the collcED in the stale orntoTicnl make up the balance. Thcie are immcroua 
contesb and afloi wards the chaiiipiona of tlic inatances of young men who Imvc atarted upon 
Bcvernl states compcle, Many men now a college course without any income and have 
prominent in nalionnl politics wcic trained in ended with aovornl hundred dollais nhcncl. 
these conbpsts. IntercoUegiaLc debating, first having made a good vocoid in scholarship auu 
BysteiuttLiKed in the Eaat, n tcik^n very scii- gamed theicspcct of their claaamateB, Woik- 
oiisly and requires more haid sLudy by the ing students of Columbia Uiiivorflity earned 
conteslonta than Tnnny a icgiiluT tours 0 . The about §100,000 during the yeai 1011-1912. 
^ucsbioiiB arc usually the political and socinl All of the umvcisibics have acholnraliips oi 
iaaues of tlic day, such na ilio tnriJT, miinicipAl loan funds for needy students, and it ia eoitimon 
government or regulation of monopolies, and for benevolent persona to pay the expenaea of 
in the triangular leagues the dates aic so promising young mca without lebting it be 
atrang&d (.licit the two teams of a college, each known wheio tho money comes bom. 
coinposcd of three men, aio arguiii^j upon The four regular collego eiftaaeg, rroslim an, 
opposite Bides of the BUTno question with the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior, fonnorly con- 
Iwo otjier inatituLions on the saino cvenmg, etituted distincfc social groiipaof sfcudontawho 
The old-fasliioiicd liLpary Bociety, formerly lived togcthoi for four years and came to know 
tlio (ioniiiinnt collegiate orgnnization, has one another well. The lia^ing of new Bbudeata 
dcclinctl in imiiorlaiicc almost e very wli ere by the Sophomores at the beEiniiiiig of the 
except in the ainciUci ins tUuUona Jouvnalitiin Bchool year, now aboiishocl or amcbomtccL to 
has bccoiiiG an absorbing occupation to many a rogulatcd masa atiiigglc, served to draw the 
aLudpts, lor every laTge univerBity euppoits diriiliiig line at the start and abudenfc scnti- 
a daily newspaper and one or moic litomiy or merit opposed intimate association with tJic 
huiTinrous inoiitlilica Much uttenLion ie now class next below or above. But the introduc- 
given to dramatics iii various ways. Besides tion of elcotlyc coui'scs, tlio inaieasc in attetid- 
plays m foreign Jauguagea, Cicrmnn or French, ance, and the fact that many atudenta now 
more taicly Spanish, Noiwcgian, Greek, or complete thtsw coUegiato work in three yeav.'i 
Latin, the atudenta often preaent old Englisli or enter the professiounl school before gradua- 
plnys iroTTi the penod oS the moralities to the tion have destroyed this clnag soVldariby, al- 
Elizabothuii, Coniio operna with original thougli some muvcraltiea, notnbly Yale mid 
words nnd music arc produced at great expense, Princeton, have presorved ns much of it as 
and thcae, as well as dramas written by under- possible 

gradimies, arc Bomctimca aftcrwaids produced The question of housing for the studonla 
at the regular theaters. ^ has become a perplexing one. In tho oldei 

Formerly moat of llio Btiideiits in tlio Amcri'- insfcituLiona the doiinitoriea on the oampus 
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WGve iuftclequrilc for the increased nt tendance, 
find having been builbm the daya when '* plain 
living" and "high thinking'’ weic legnrdcd aa 
coi relative, they did nob pjovidc tlic accoinmo- 
(let mu (lemauded by modem Btaudavda of 
canifoiL and hygiene, Piivatc cnLcrpiisc met 
the need by putting up outaidc den mi ton ea, 
some of them cjuite expciibive and luxuiioua, 
and the fratcrnitica inoviclcd aimilar hoiiaca for 
their own membera But ainCD this cmisccl 
an undcsirablo division of the atudont body and 
emphasizGcl class and social cUstinctions, elTorta 
arc now being made to biiiig the atudenta 
togctlioi by erecting on the campiia groups of 
residence halla, architectiu'ally attractive and 
comparatively inexpensive. The halls of 
Pimceton, PonnsyWania, ami Chiengo m col- 
legiate Gothic, after the Oxford and Ciiinbriilgc 
style, are good examples With Llic same lutcut 
** uniona " have been established which furiiiah 
club privileges for all students, such ns the 
Ilnivard Union and lloubton Hall in Pcniiayl- 
vama The Young Men's Chnstinn Asaocia- 
tion bwildinga servo a aimiUv pvurposo in pro- 
viding rooms for society mcclinga aiul social 
intciccniisc. Large and handsome dining linlla 
or " commons have been elected in many 
places, for example, the Harvard Memorial 
IT all, Hutchiiiaou Commons ab Chicago, niul 
University Dining Hall at Yale. 

The fratcrmtiea, that is, bUuIcM ecevet 
societies having a ritualistic iiiiLintion and 
tlcaignalcd by Greek initials, have become a 
very unpoitaufc faotoi in mogt Ameiicau iini- 
voi'Mtiea, and then beiicfiLa and evils me a 
topic oi much discussion Though including 
only n minority of the iincloi graduates iii niosL 
oaacgj they lend in all social aftaus (uul oCluu 
doininatc " college polilics " as in the election 
of student rcpieaeiita lives on vnnoua oiganiza- 
tioiis. The annual cias.s balls and "prome- 
nades/' which Imvo become in f,oiiiG placeFi 
elaboiatc affairs filling several (ia3's and 
niglUs with festivities, are mostly in the lidiula 
of fiatciniLy iuci\, whu give up Ikcie houace Col 
the lime to the out-of-town girls and tlieii 
eliapcroiiGs Boiiie of the fmtciiiitica lay 
emphnsis upon scliolaiship, but on Llic whofo 
the frateriiily men me below tlic average of 
the nonfialcrmty men in tiieii grades nud are 
more often subject to suspension AVith 
women it is diffcicnt. those who belong In 
sol oil Lies have on the iiveinge ns good slanding 
111 their studies as those who do not. In 
Princeton fraternities arc prohibited, but the 
dining clubs have there developed into aim liar 
inalitutiDUB In Harvard such hislDric cluha 
as the " Alpha Belt" and "Porcellian" over- 
almdow the fratcnuliea. lu Yule the chief ami 
of undergisiduate ambition la the nttaimnciib 
of one of the three Senior secret societies. 
Skull and Bones, Scioli and ICoy, and Wolf 'a 
Head, composed of men who liavo dis ting lushed 
themacivcB in the ynnon^ nclivitica of the 
college. In Homo universitica (e g California) 


the Scnioi socieLics arc licld rcsponeiblc for the 
good order and the tone of public opinion 
among the uiulcrgradiiaLos. Here should he 
Tnenliorted two honorary Greek letter non- 
eecict aoeictles, to which a small properLion 
of the Fionior class is ndinitted^ — the Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Sigma Xi The former, 
Xounded in 1776, clioosos ils mombcia on tho 
ground of high acholnrsiiip iii the humanities 
and especially of literary ability. The latter, 
founded in 188G, ia confined to tlie pine nncl 
applied ftcicnccs and take.'i into conaidci atioii 
chiefly capacity for original rcsearclu 
The Young Men's Chrmtian Asa ocia Lion, 
composf'd of inemherH of evangelical Pro I cal ant 
chiu’chea nnd nbBOciatea, cloca miicli to culti- 
vate a spint nC manhncBs, honor, and clean 
living. The asaocialioii wclconicfl new aiu- 
dcuU, helps them to Riul suitable haardlug 
places, conducls devotional ineotiiigH and Bible 
clnesus, and provides rooms foi social purposes, 
games, athfcticH, lunch, eta Tho rcligioua 
inipiilHO among undcigiaduates nt the present 
Lime tends mostly toward pinlanthropy and 
fiodial service The umvciaitica of ClucnRO 
and Pennsylvania main tain scttlcmouts in the 
congested quarter of the city, and Yale has a 
nuhsion ill Chinn The Young Women's 
Chrialinii Absocintion doea a woik aiiiiilai to 
the Men's, hut it i.s not so well cQiiipprd with 
buildings Where Catholic hUidcuts arc nvi- 
morons there is apt to bo a " Newman Club." 
Some churches mamtnm "Htudeut pn‘3tors" 
or residence halls at the fitate univcisiUe« to 
look after llic ^velfftio of the young people of 
ihc denoniiiiiition 

The amnllor denominational colleges often 
UaYC titiiet regwlsiUoufl as to the cqiuUicC of 
tlLCir 6 bud cuts Tlic large univcrsiLies do not 
attempt ciflicially to contiol the private lifo 
of the studciilH, except m ca'ics of notorious 
mi.scoiuluct, Di link on lies H and HoentiOUhiicS^ 
are, gcncrallj'' acknowledged Lo be less common 
than formerly Clnssiooin diseiplmo lins be- 
couui vumcct'^Hftry, aud ciiaei of luteuUonnl 
disorder, col lee live oi individual, are rare, 
though aomeliinoB there is a demonstration 
ngamst an unpopular professoi or a luling 
belie vod to be unjust In ^onio nifititiiLiona, 
notably tho univerhiUes of Princeton nud 
Virginia, the " honor .sj'htcm " of oxamiiiationa 



body of HtiidCnts it has been found imprncti- 
cable to do away ivith supervision alto- 
gether, foi when ft prize such as a Bcholarslup 
or iidmnsjion to a profe union depeuda upon tlie 
result, some are apt to siiccuinb to the temp- 
tation to cheat, aiul atudenta are extremely 
lehictniit to report such cnse.g as they may 
hnppoii to obseivc.^ 

Pic Lul“c^sqllc ness is imparted to cnmpiia lifo 
by the fonchicas of students for ayinhohsin 
ftiul ceTcbrnlions. Any coilcctivc aetion acci- 
dentally iiiaugui abed may, if icpeatcd two or 
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three tlTncfl, come Lo be rcgnrfled na nn o^tab- 
liahcc! tindUiou of the inBtUution and go to 
be mnintftiiied ii\vitila.tc, however absurd or 
troublesome it may be Procesaious nnd 
pnraclca are q fflvoritc form of demonatration, 
rangii'ig' from a flpontoueous scrpcntiiie of 
lock-stepped atudenU to elaborately planned 
pngeantg. often manifesting nrtiatic akill as 
Well ns Kuinor Every college has its color 
Ularvard, crunsou; Pnacctorh oviinga; (Jlii- 
ciigo, maroon, etc.), and classes, 1 raterju tics, and 
other aocieticB nra dialing lushed in the same 
manner. The cap and gown, recently cstab^ 
lifihecl ill American colleges, are worn only on 
state occnaions, aueli as Coinmencement, but 
the college clnsacs may often be known by eome 
pcouliprily of cosluine, Frcsliiuen are m many 
places abliged b}'' the upper-clQBfl men to wear 
green or black eknll caps wHh n button on 
top. 111 the older universities alumni returm 
ing for thoii Common comonfc reunions adopt 
fancy dress for the campus or atarhum parade, 
one class perhapa appearing as clowns, another 
fls sailors, a third oS Chineac, tjtc. The ofRcitil 
oeronionios of the university arc never inter- 
rupted naat Oxford, but arc commonly parodied 
In the Class Day cxcrclsca Oi'gaimccL cheer-- 
jng or “ rooting 'Ms a charaetcristio feature of 
all intcrcoHcgiate contests and student gabbci* 
mga, The college or class yell hm devolopod 
into n complicated rhythuiic chant constructed 
with careful rcJcrencD to phonetic values, and 
the filudenlb ate dulled by ehcer lenders in the 
art of delivering it elTcotivcly in unison 
students in all ngca have been fond of fioiig 
The American songbooka consiBb of catchy 
airs of all aorts. some very old (e.g Oawkamus 
igiiuTi Three Urowfl, cbo ), othera flicked up 
from the latest stage hits and sung with topical 
or nonsense verses It is cuetomary for the 
Seniors to gather in the cveumgs of then last 
week together on the steps of one of the 
huildiugs (eg, Nossaii Hall at Princeton) and 
emg together for an hour, giving place ou the 
eve of CommcncciiiciU to the Juniois. Class 
associations aio mninlaiued thioughout life 
At cCTlain inter vala, Bay, the ciuinqucnnial and 
dccemiinl mini v era aries of graduiition, Bpccjal 
cITorts me innclo to get all the class toBctlicr, 
nnd if n man is so fai away that he cannot 
afford to como, liiB traveling expeiiaca are 
some limes paid privately from the class funds 
At aucli annivcraanes a class donation often of 
IdrRc amount may be raised for Llic university 
aiuT ft volume of slaiistica and biographical 
akctchca published The leading uiiivorsities 
and oollepe have local aliirnru associationg {q.v ) 
m every Wge city, and at their annual diuneia 
the pTcsuiont of the inatilutioTi or some promi- 
nent professor ia usually hi attendance to report 
the nrageeas oC tUcic aUtia malGi and ataLc lU 
iioedfl. The cnmpufl in many places bakes on a 
miljtnry aspect in the aftornoon, for in. nil the 
agL'icultucal eollcgca and state univetBiUes 
receiving federal funds, drill and tho study of 


mililnry acionce aro required of all male students 
for two yeatB or more. 

A now factor in campus lifo Is the large 
munber of Xoreigii atudenta, 5227 m W2, 
The Japnnese wejo the firat to come from a 
distance; and later the Cbinesc came m 
larger numbers, o\ving to the romisaion by the 
United States goveriinient of the excess of 
the Boxer inclcmnity on tho imdera banding 
that it Was to bo spent m educating young 
men in Amcnoa. More recently the imli^ 
Bntiah Tnovement in India has aent mnny 
Hindvi Btudeuta to the UtiUcd States. In order 
that tlicy may be brouglit closely into the life 
of the country tho atudenta aup^Jortod by 
goveriiTnonts or societios arc distributed all 
ovei the country for their collegiate woik, bub 
they congregate in particular universities for 
advanced and prof essi onal 9 tud ics The den tnl 
flchool of Pennsylvania drawa tho largest 
number of sturlonta from South Amurioa and 
Australasia. Tlio engiiieeiing achoola of Cor- 
nell fttbraot Btudentg fiom South Amerioa 
and China. The Japaneaft go chiefly to Cali- 
fornia and Columbia; tho Cannoiana and 
Gcrmaiifl to Columbia and Haivard, the 
Hindus to Calif oyuin. and liarvard; the 
lliiBBianB to Illiiioia, In uni vci si ties where 
there IS a Inrge contingent from abrond coa- 
mopolitan ohiba have been formed, comprifting 
all the foreign atudents mid an oqiial number of 
Americana These clubs are fedorated and 
affiliated with the European Cord/i. Tratrca 
and in scvoral infititutiona have olubhoiiaea 
of their own, jjj is. S. 

For more detailed diacuaaion of blic points 
here touched Upon sec the articles and reading 
references under the heading^ of Acadumio 
Costume, AtiUjETICs; OoiiLBUBa, AmbhicAn; 
DoRMi^foniEs; FnA^TEnNiTiEiJ; Heligious 
EDUGA.TIGN, UNiYEnSlTlija. 

For student life in. English public sobools ace 
PuBLip Scnooij^, also Boy Biaiiop ; Cock 
FioiiTiNtt, Uohmi’TOHy; Faqqino; 

.School, Private School. See nl'so Bacchant, 
BAccALAtrnEija ; Cahmina Buhana, DsanEEa, 
GoLiATiua; Halls; Collboej and the articlca 
on tho leading lUiivereitica. 

ReferoncBa* ^ 

Hy fnr the moaL vnluablo are 
ItAsiiDAWi, H (Jjiiver&itie3 cf Europe iri the Middle 
Ages <0 itf ord, 1S05 ) 

Leach, A, F Educational Charters and J^ociiineat^ 
(CunibtidRC. inu ) 

Hait, II, S Life i?i- the Afeilieval l/fiiuersifl/i (Cihu- 
brldec, 1912 ) 

Other refcrcncca — 

Anstev, H. Mumniefiia Acaden\]cd. (Rolh Scrit^aj 
2 V ola 1 (Londoiv. L SO B ) 

DnowN, Cahl^ton (Shidj/ oj the AfiVacle oj Our Lady 
told by CAaucer's Pnorc^^i (London, 1010, for 
laauo or IDOO.) 

Cateb, W, W Ujiiua^A]/ Lije m Ancicfll Athens 
(London, l«77 ) 

Euabmub. De Pifen.s afaHTTi flc hbcTohtcr 

Lr. jn iVootlwurd’s Conpermng fi’e/ycanoft. 

(Cnmhridae, 1004 ) 

Oopflot, L V Le ThMfre au ColUife (Piiria, 1007 ) 
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Gunninq, H J^BiriiTiifpccnces, 2 yoIb (T->oiidnn, 1B51 ) 
HAHKIN8, C H. Life of MrdiGvnI Stlidoiita, in Ariien- 
ca\i Hxslorical Rcf:lew^ Vol III 
Leach. A F A Hutary 0 / lyiRcfiesfcr College 
(London, 169ft,) 

Luciiairg, a Social Ftciucg the Time of Philip 
AuQuatua, tr, B. Krolibicl, Ch. Ill (London, 
1Q12.) 

Pi^attbr^ TiionrAa. Lebm. Ed Dttntjscr (Colloctuin 
Snemnnn deutfloher Hnnd iind Ho\is Bibhollick) 
(StuttBart, 1902 ) 

rLEicsK, Emtii Der Gelehrle, Vol VI of il/opioj;rn;iAicii 
zur deals chen KnlfuTgeschicJUe (Leipzig, lD03 ) 

Lehrer und 'Unterriehtsweaen^ Vol IX, Afofiagraphien 
zUr deiitachcn KxiUurgesehichie (Loipzig, lOOd ) 
Rbynieu, C La Vic Univeraitaire tiana i AncterinB 
KsTJanne. (Pana and Toulouso, 1902 > 

IloniDA, A, Lea -BAohers du Tern pa lodis (Pans. 
1007) 

UoaRns, J, E. T. Oxford City Bocunicnla, (Oxford, 
1000 ) 

Stbveksqn, P. L. Fran^ola Villon, iu Mcnioncfi nnd 
Porfraifs 

SciivtzE. E., and SsymaNK, Paul Dqs deutachc 
Slaaententum von der afiej/cpi Zeilen bia zur Oegen- 
warl (Leiijzig, ID 10.) 

ZaRNcke, F. I)te Deulschoti UmversMten i«i Miltcl- 
alter (Lcmzie. 1057.) 

ZiEOLEn, Til Der deaUche Student am Ende (ha lOlen 
Jahrhunderia (Stufclgnrfc, 1H05,) 

ZiNX, UnnKiiAiiT SelbabtoffrapJiie, in Oclelo, A F , 
Rcrnm UoicaruAl scriptora, I, 245 If (AuBal)l1^^^, 
1703), and abbrcvlntcd iu CJir Moyer's Ausgfi- 
wdhlte Sclbatbiooraphicn, (LDipaig, 1897) 

For Oxford and Cambridge, bcq neparnlQ bibboBrnphira 
appended to nTtlclea 

TIio beat way to obtain n knowlodgo of the lifo in 
[iny American collcco or university Ja to consult tho 
SHrdcnl An nuol and the filca of undorgraduato nnil 
alumni periodicals Tli&ro ara many volumes of good 
short stones of college lifo whioh portray graphienlly oud 
aomotimca LruLhrully the spirit of Iho place. 

STUDENT OKGANIZATION, — Seo Fnii- 
TEHNiTiEs, Student Life 

STUDENT SELF-HELP. — See Student 
Life. 

STUDENT SONGS, — See Qaudgamue 
Iqituh; Student Life 

STUDENT TEACHERS, ENGLAND.— 
A tcchnicftl term employed by the board of 
□duoahioii of England and Wales to deaignnto 
young men or women over seven teen years of 
ago, sui table m icspccb of olinrncter, health, 
and freedom fiom iieraonal defects, who Imvo 
for three years preceding their nppointmenb 
ntteiidcd a aocondary school rccogniitcd ad 
elTicicnt and who have passed tho preliminary 
examination for the elementary teachers' 
certificate or ita equivalent. Student tea- 
chers are after appointment assigned to ele- 
mentary schools for the purpose of obtaining 
practice in teaching (for not more thnii eight 
periods a week) and observation. In addition 
they must obtain further general education 
to the satisfaction of an inspector of the 
hoard of education Student teachers may 
be counted ns part of an elementary aehook si nlT, 
but only for twenty children in averAge at- 
tendance. At the. end of a year aUidcnb 
teaehera arc eligible for admission to a training 


college or for recognition na anceitificatcd 
teachers 

See TEACHBna, TnAiNiNU of, under Enq- 

LAND 

Beferencea — 

Nnlioiml Union of TeacliDrs, lied Code, (London, 

ivuimal ) 

Bandipohd, P Training of Tmehers in Englmid and 

JValea (Now York, 1010 ) 

STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS — An organi- 
zation formed in 1888 " to awaken and innin- 
tniii among all Chnatlan studenta of tho 
United States and Canndn intelligent niid 
active interest in foreign inlssions " and iu 
other wavs to promote missionary work. 
The watchword of the move incut 10 tho 
cvniigehznlion of (be world 111 this goncra- 
tion " The movement grew out of the 
Intcrnaiional Coiifcrence of Ohristiaii Coll ego 
Students held at hlouiit Hcrinon, Mass., lu 
1880 and the definite mgamzation wna de- 
cided on at a meeting of college atudents in- 
vited to Northficlcl hy Dwight L. Moody in 
the sumnior of 1888 The inovcmont was 
incorporated under the laws of Now York 
State and Ima a board of trustees ond an ad- 
visory committee. The executive commit tee 
now consists of nix memborfl, n general 
secretary, an assistant eec rotary, an educa- 
tional secretary, who forma and conducta 
mission efcudy claaaea, and traveling secre- 
taiicB The aim of the movemeni is to act 
QS an agency to recruit among bllQ students in 
institutions of higher learning for foreign mia- 
sions conducted by dilTcicnt dcnominatiana 
Tlio movement further develops interest in 
missions by publiahing textbooks and pamphlets 
on the subject and collecting aubflcriptiona for 
the missionary field. Several conferences of 
men and women are conducted, mid one inter- 
national convenUon la held every four years 
Work hna been done with young people con- 
nected with tlic churches niicl has led to the 
formation of tho Young People's Forward 
Movement Interest has been aroused among 
the dilTcient doiiominatioiia, each of wliicb 
lina conducted special campaigns among the 
students of their body In the colleges the 
movement frequently woika hand m hand 
with the Y. M. C A and Y. W. C. A., and in 
conjunction with tho Sturienfca* Y M, 0 A it 
pubhehca T/ie Inter collepian The movenvenb 
has spread throughoub the world and is found 
in Great Britain, Germany, Australasia, India, 
and elsQwlicre. 

Since tho origin of the Student Movement 
6104 young men and women, associated with it 
na student volunteers, have been sent from 
the United States and Canada to tho misaion 
fields. In 1910-10H, 34,006 students in 66i 
inatitutiona were enrolled in clasaea for iniaaion 
Btudy, while Sl&7,9fii.l0 waa contribubed to 
the junda of the niovcmcnb, 
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STUDENTS, AGE at COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL — Scg Gjiaduation, Aqe or. 

STUDIES.— See CounsB op Study, 
TiiEoiiY OP, Colleges, American, icction 
on CiirrJculiini; Colleae Admission Be- 
auiIlEMENTa 

STUDIES, COURSE OF. — Sqg Course 
ofStudv, Tiikohy of, Values, Euucattonil 

STUDIUM: GENEKALE. — See Univbe- 

SITIEB. 

STUDV. — Meaning of Study — The near- 
esl syiiDiiyin of study, ns judged by common 
practice, is '* mcnioi’iznig '' Other loofso equiv- 
alcnls nrc ''learning,'' or " acquiring,'' or 
" coIlectiiiK facta," or " ajjplying the mind ” 
TKcflCj toriUB, however, niG mcioly dcaciiptivo 
of Bucli study (IS commonly tnkes place m 
schools niul me, imtinully, ns nmrow aa school- 
room ptaclice To ohlaii> a TcftBonaUy Lioftd 
conception of study one nccd.s to look away 
fioni Die tichools to the incthoda followed by 
eflineiifc woikers in the various walks ol hfe 
There the mobt slriKing fneb m tlie presence 
of a difheiilty of aome sort to bo ovci’c-omc, of 
a parlicular need to be satisfied, of n pioblem 
to be solved, in other words, iKc presence of 
a apeciho purpose as the motive for study, 
Tho scientific iiivcaLigntor ilhiBtralca this 
guiding pill pose 111 the liypoblicsis that ho acta 
vip to prove tn disprove . But the mcrchnnt 
illlistinlca it, Jilao, when he conaiclcrs what 
goods jind how many he slloiild buy; the real 
estate agent iliiLslratca ib when he tiies to 
disco vci some ivny of disposing of a piece of 
property Llic farmer illustratos it ivhon lie 
studies the beat method of foiLilizmg his soil 
01 of fattening his cutUe Any field of effort 
requires study and llio fiist requisite in piopcr 
study is that it bo inii'poi»ive. Tlic purposjc, 
loo, shall rcprcsoiiL a lenl need of Um poison 
concerned. Cor it la the aolo sUiTiVVhia io energy 
for tliQ hard work Lbat Ib to follow 

Having set up such an object to be accom- 
ph.shcd, thciG fti’i) several activities that must 
follow One IS lliQ collceling of data that ahnll 
fiiniisli Die riiw maLcrml foj blic solution of tho 
difficulty to be oveicomo A second is sgIgc- 
tioii fiom among the data collected, accoiding 
Lo their value, for the object to be aecauipUsUed 
A third is oiganizalion of the fncls collected 
and sclceled, for without careful ai run gem cut. 
01 order, among buch data, confnfiion ib bomitl 
to reign. 

The solution Lo the difficulty that is finally 
reached ja only Uieorolical until it hna been 
tc.'Stcd out or applied; consequently, the npply^ 
mg 01 using of tho conclusions one amvea 
at conatUutes nuotlicr vital part of proper 
study. One cannot know when one is loally 
inns Lor of a given difficulty, and Llicrelare 
^'through With it," until the difficulty is 


readily recogmacd D-iid overcome, under altered 
conditionB 

These five elements, therefore, are the main 
factors iw proper study outaulo of soheola; 
the setting up of a need or difficulty to master, 
the collecting of data, aclecting from among 
them, organizing them, and testing them by 
use. Tho nettles I; aynonym for propel "study- 
ing " 13 thinking/' and by such analysis of 
the term study wo get some insight into what 
one IS supposed to do when one thinks It 
ehould bci observed, however, that the word 
think IS here used in nn unusually broad sense, 
since it ia made to include the using of iilena, 
which very often involves doing; the farmer 
must actually have fattened cattle successfully 
oceor cling to the theory that he has developed, 
before he has thought out, _ oi atudiecl, liis 
pioblem auflicicntly Doing is thus mcludcd 
iwi im integral part of sound tliiiikijig. in this 
ease, instead of being contrast erl with thinking, 
ns it often is 

It IB easy to include other factovB as easiiwtial 
to proper study, in addition to the five men- 
tioned. Any scientific woikcr, for extunpla. 
values iin unprejudiced, open abfciLudc of mma 
ns ao necessary to correct results in study that 
he IS likely to include provision for such an 
attitude as among the prominent fnctois. 

Again, eiitue freedom from siibsorvience to 
others seems very important^ Proper study 
always means iiidepondcnt £>tudy oi tho kind 
of study ill which even the initiative belongs 
to the student. Thai being tho ense, provi- 
Bioii for the cxcrciao of such independence, .so 
that the study may be n tiuc cxpicssioii of the 
self, can Well count as a seventh important 
factor in proper study. 

Ib is n question wlicfclicT memoiizing, by 
nienna of mere repetition or diillj should rank 
as an eighth element. Tho rensoDs for tho 
doubt ave found in CIlq fact that when the otUer 
eiemenls of propci study aic ivell attended to, 
so much Goiicontintion of nthciition, associa- 
tion, and review of ideas nre heouted that 
Boparato nttempta to iiiQmorizc arc usually 
uiineccBsnry, the memorizing liaa been nccom- 
plishtd incidentally. If this is true, iiow per- 
voiLod must be the picvniling study in the 
schools, whore moat of the time and energy 
of the student are consumed in the conscioua 
effoit to mcmoiizol 

Meaning of TtiorouglinesB In Study, — Prom 
tho preceding we get socno idea of what la 
meant by thoroughncBs m study. Alfcliough 
demandB for thovougVineas aic among the inoab 
frequent heard in the schoolroom, the crude- 
Ueaa With wdneh that term la often Goncoived 
18 indicated by two facta- (a) thorouglmoss of 
imclcrstaiitliiig la often confused with llioroliEh- 
ncss of incmoiizatioii aS though the two 
meant much the aanie thing, (li) thorouglmcsa 
frequently signifies UiToughness^ or attention 
Lo every thing, with partioular cmphftaia on 
details. 
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According to ihc preceding, lio-wcvcr. thor- 
ougK study would be study in wJiicli pio^ 
vision WAS well m^dc for the ecvcrnl lactora 
composing good study. For example, tlio 
first coiidilion of Lhoroiigh study is that tUoxG 
be real pin pose in tlio mind of the student so 
that the woik he docs shall seem to him worth 
while, A fltiidcnt has not tlioiouglily nms- 
teied a topic, then, if he feels iiidilTci'CiLt to it, 
Tho topic, too, miiBt not only seem to him 
vnlufthlcj hut it must rcveiil its value in one or 
moic Bpccific prohlcina or dllFiGulUos Only 
when QUO hna n specific problem or need dona 
one make selection among facta, iicglectiiig 
borne and recognizing oLheis ns oappcmlly im- 
portant One I’casoii why a laigc part of inosL 
study, ao called, ib nonsolccLivc is the fact 
that lb is under the guidance of no pnrliculni 
purpoBc whatever, 

JMueh more noeda to be snid on thi.s fiueatioii 
of thorouglincBS, I3ut space will be tnkoii hoic 
only to point out tho several stages one needs 
to pass through m the thorough iimatory of a 
auhject, Fiist there is the collcelion of the 
crude matei’iftla of knowledge Second, selec- 
tion ahould be iiindo from among ihese, and 
the same should be organized Third, these 
organized facts should be fused with pftvSt 
knowledge and feeling until tlicy arc nsaimi- 
latccl, thereby bhcmsDlvca becoming experience. 
And finally, flonio poitions must he couverLocl 
iiiLo habit Thcio aie thus ns many ns Llircc, 
and often four, somewhfifc diatincfc stciis or 
stages through which the student ghoulcl pass 
iu study uiE o. taviic, Tim fact that most oC 
our studying does not extend fully tJiioiigli 
even the firsb stage indicates Iiow incomplete 
studying iisuully la. 

Kind of Study most Fitting In Schools — 
Such a conception of elucly, pnrticulnvly uf 
thoiouglincss in study, necessitates vciy alow 
progicaa, mid theiefore a cun’iculum eoinpoacd 
of few tojjics. Is it adapted, then, to use m 
school? The ansivci dcpnids upon what the 
school ia for If tho staiiclmd for the school 
IS found m what most counts outside, and if, 
thercfoic, the thinking within the_ scliool la 
good only to the extent that it duplicates that 
which 1 ^ found mobt cffcctwo outside, then 
thcie can be no doubt but that tins conception 
of study and of thurougUnesa of study muaL 
hold foi the school Ib would be unfair to 
young people to allow them to do a kind of 
mental woik at school radically diffei cut from 
and fm weaker bliaii that which they ahoiild do 
the momeiib they leave the school building 

Can Children Study?— A doubt may niise 
heiG, hQ^y(lver. na to tho ability of chiUlcGii to 
do the kind of studying suggested Are they 
capable of setting up problems and of solving 
them ns the educated adult docs? Ccrtnndy 
they cannot set up and solve the seme problems 
that the adult does. But who that hna lived 
close to childieii can doubt that they arc con- 
btantly confroiitcd by dithcultie^r Living 


means with them what it means with adult a, 
the meeting and overcoming of obstacles, 
And their study in school should bo the kind 
that will make them more successful in their 
life QutaidG Posiiibly aoitio pGiaoiisi nuiy 
admit that high scliool pupils and pcihapa 
those m the higher grades of the elementary 
school can really study, while they would 
deny such powei to youiigei clnldrcn Yet, 
observe that complamta among tcnchcia of 
children's bud habits of study begin to be 
fre(\ucnt i\\ the sixth and seven tl\ gradG?^ of 
school, The wionghnbiLs, thcicfore, must have 
been formed earlier, or iii the primary grades 
That locates the age when tho greatest atten- 
tion should Ije given by tcncliors to right habits 
of study, i e. in i\\c hist few ycaitj of school 
In considering the ability of cbildrcn io 
Yatwdy, it ahoiiUi lie rememhcied that the pyin- 
ciplcq of p.iychology, being pnnciplrs, are ap- 
plicable to all pcisnns, cliildreii and adiiUa 
nliko A tenoher in passing from the instruc- 
tion of university atudentfl to that of ten-y car- 
old childioii experiences no fundamental 
change of method That being the cn.'jc, ilia 
general incthuil of study ninoiig cliildren 
iioc09saiily duplicates in outline that of adults 
Importance and Candida ns of Taaching how 
to Study — Any btudeiit of waste m education 
can easily reach the conclusion that the great- 
est soul CO of waste is found in unintelligent 
methods of work by pupils 

CcrtniiBy one of onr moat needed refovins is 
found in this field Yet much improvement 
iu tluH ccapccL dcipeuds Upaiv tho ahandouiucub 
of thiec pievaicnt eonccpliona One of thchc 
IS the idea that childhood is iiiaudy a period 
of sLoriigo, a poiiod foi collection of facia 
This idea bellUlcs the chdd's tlnnknig or 
study 

The second, intimately i elated to the firbt^ 
is the uotiQu that the school peiLods should be 
occupied with lociting Of all the LDims used 
in connection with school work it would be 
hard to find any moic fluggcslivc of supoilicial- 
ity limn the ivorth iccito niul recitation They 
indicate that tho work of the inipil is cbicHy 
to lepioduco, to recall, lathci thfiii to reflect 
ftut with IV di Weren't couccpliou oC childhood 
and a chlTcicnt name for school poiiods — for 
example, thinking peiiods, oi fltiuly periods — 
thciG ia possibility of inculcating habits of 
work in element iiry school children that will 
iinmonBcly increase their cfTiciciicy. The 
third change, however, that is necessary to 
this end la the convicliou tbnl the formation 
of habits, ifttlici than the acquialtion of facta, 
is the dominant purpose of the school 

Relation of Teaching to Studying — It is 
common to nssuinc that children learn how 
to Study by iiiiitution, through tlie inatniction 
that they leceivo And the argument ia that, 
whether n tenchcr presents a fiiven topic, or a 
child studies the same topic, tlio object to be 
attained m tbe two cuacs is the Bamc, and tho 
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psychologicnl proccas oiiglib fco be tlic same 
The wwy to tcftch children to study propcrlv, 
fcliercfoiCj is to tench properly; uml ccrt&mly 
mucli attention during recent yenra ]iaa been 
given to proper methods of tenclung. 

That ail scGms good enough) but facts rc- 
vGn.1 n fallacy somewhere in the argument — 
□r in our method of tcacliing Foi, by re- 
pented tests the wntDT hsa discovered ilmi 
experienced tcncliera will generally deaciibc 
readily tlicir method of teaching a. subject, 
when they ■will hesitate mid ahow iiuich cm- 
barraaament when asked to tell liow they 
themselves would study, oi have studied, the 
same subject They ilms give atrong mtli ca- 
tion that they do not coiifiidcr the two methods 
identicnl Again, the method of teacliing has 
be DTI Btudied eo much that ono often finds in- 
Btr action that in coiiBidcretl good Yet the 
atiidyiiig by pupila ia not often piaiscd, indi- 
cating thnt, somehow, childTcn's ways of woyk- 
Ing do not keep pace with the example get 
by their teachers The tendonoy toward inii- 
Lntion, in Bhurt, proves mBufTicicnt And, 
finally, the aolf-reliaiice iicccBsaryfor inlclligenb, 
independent study cnnnofc be acquired in any 
full degree by iimtftlion, anyway; dependence 
on the teacher doca not plainly lead to tlic 
exercise of inclcpeiulence 

Yet probably the oiiginal ainteTnent in tins 
coimcotion is valid, i.e. tlmb the psycliologicnl 
procedures m tcaeliing ond abudyiiig must bq 
Bubstanhally the aamc, when the two arc 
sound Aeauming thia to be true, we obtain 
here a very sciiaua criticism of even the ao- 
called good teaching of the presont time 
There ia something radically wrong with it, 
since it fails to teach good methods of gtudy 

One way of locating wul oyey coming the 
difficulty is for tcachcTa to make a far more 
extensive study of their own method of study 
thnn they have hcictofoio made Tho fact 
la that tcacJierfl, as a rule, are in their own 
work iiininly mere ooIlcctDrs of the crude 
mutwials of knowledge. They arc creaturog 
of habit, and thoir inclJioch aio laigcly those 
carelessly acquired in childliood. The factors 
compoBiiig pTopcT study, as cimmcTatcd in 
the earlier part of this article, are seldom 
illuaLrated by tliein in then own atiidy; and 
U they wera requested to show how those 
factors arc involved in the study of oidinnry 
school subjects, they could not do it A far 
more inteUigent method of study on their 
own part ia therefore the firab step necesaary 
in csUhlishiiig a Letter method among pupila. 

Scrope of this Problem — Enough has been 
Bald, perhaps, lo suggest that teaching and 
a Lu dying me very intimately related. And 
iKn Utter ia probably aa broad as the former. 
Indeed, if we keep in mind that proper atudy 
includes indnieiidcnt exercise of luitiaLive, as 
in the [armulation <if questions, the outhnmg 
of lucthods of attack on piobloms, etc., ib 
may acem lo aome that method of study ia 


oven a broader Hubjcct than ia method of 
teaching, in the ordinary sense, 

There nre a general and a special method 
□f atudy, too, juab na in tcnohing, That is, 
theic arc broad priiiciplea nf study, aucli as 
nrD very tentatively oullined nt the beginning 
of thia article, jiiab ns thoio arc general piinci- 
plea of method in teaching And there arc 
also tis mnuy special methods of stv\dy aa th&ie 
nro ipccinl binnchca of knowledge, juafc qs tJierc 
arc the apccinl methods of teaclnng the difTcrenb 
school subjects. 

Factors in Proper Study as Standards for 
Judging Textbooks. — According to the theory 
of study that has been heic ofVcTod, the ceutor 
of inteiesfc la always a problem of aome sorb 
The more collocbion of data oi of facta without 
reference to the solntioii of somo question 
limy be work, but it is not atudy in tho proper 
aeiise of the term The prohlem must be one 
that appeals to the feanier, too, au as to bo the 
basis foi Ilia cat ini atm g of valiiea, and tho 
varioua facta that arc prcaoiitcd muab be se- 
Icoted with leforoncc to such a queatiDu, and 
organized niouiicl that ceiitci In tlicac le- 
quircments we have a valuable standard for 
judging the quality of textbooka in histoiy, 
geography, and other aubjcctg. 

A textbook that ia written from the point 
of view of the acicntiafc, and that thus ignorca 
the iclationahip of the subject matter to the 
purposea of the Icainoi, ia fundamentally poor 
hfoat hooka attempt to touch the iearneT'a 
interest at some points, to bo sure; but the 
lequitcmcnt Uci'Q la that the text be built 
around praciicnl questions that appeal to tho 
pupil Ceitqiuly there aie very few hooka 
of tins gorlj outside of texts in beginning rend- 
ing, Most o! them would need to be rowritten 
entirely, to meet this test Even aaide from 
this caacntinl, their oiganization la extremely 
faulty. Indeed, it is not at nil uncominoii fox 
the texts that nre uaed by eleven-year-old 
cliildrcn to violate the aimpfeat rules of com- 
position. such na thoao cbiidvcn ntc held 
rcaponfiiole for in their own written woikfrom 
day to clay, Aa one pi oof of thia atatenieiit 
ono needs to be reminded only that the miir- 
giiial licadinga auch aaare found in many texts 
nre uaually prepared aftei, not before, tho 
text hns been wiitten Yet there ia not one 
writer m twenty that can proceed clearly by 
" points,'' and make every statement bcai 
closely on a given, question, without having 
carefully worded that question in advance. 
These facta^ explain one of the difficulties in 
toaoluug children ho>Y to study, for the text- 
books thomaelves too often tend to defeat 
tliat purpose by fuinisliing a bad example of 
thmkmg. 

These Factors as Standards for Judging 
Curricula, and Methods of Teaching. — Aa 
hika been stated, good studying or good think- 
ing la that kind that hna been found most 
cfToctivc m meeting the ordinary difficuUica in 
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life It centers in a real di/Eculty, Jind pfiya due means merely nn imitator, anywiiy; sinca 

attention to oi^aiuzabion, relative values, etc modern educational theory gives him an indc- 

Accordmg to this standard, fi good study 18 , first pendent personality tlmb is to bo unfolded 
of nil, one composed of live problema; then due through education, the gaze of tJic educator 
tego-rd muat be paid to orgmiuiatiou of fucts ahonld be iwctcd on the chiid liimaolf How 
used for thcii' solution, to tlieir iclativo values, he woikfl is ono of the prominent questions, and 
etc And a good curriculum, ag a whole, j a how he ought to work is another, Conaitlora- 
oiie in which eaoli branch of knowledge that tioii of either of thcao questions means careful 
IB inoludctl inoeta these requirements If the attention to his habits of study; nnd serious 
curriculum foils to do this, it thereby igiioiea attention to both significa a radical shift in 
the very liabita of thought that wc cleaite, by vicwpomb from that which now prevails 
meawa of ita subject mattev, to inculcuto in F M. M. 

pupils. Tfc would seem worse tlian ridiculoua neferancea: — 

for a curi'iouUim to show little or no regard fui Dewby, John Haw Wo T/iint. (Now York, iDlo ) 

organization of its contents, when the habit CAiWren lo Stud}/ 

of organising idoag carefully is one of the aims RtcMuSnrF. M. //our to study, and Teaching How 
of a school. _ Yet, strange to sny, bndly or^ to Studi/ (Uo"! ton, 1009 ) 

ganized ouriicula are almost the uilc, rather 

than the oxccption Many Truikcrs of curn aula STUDY PERIODS. —See School Man- 

assumo that their woikj somehow, is not sub- aobment. 
jGct to staiulai'ds; and in taking that position 

they throw upon the cloasiooin Lcacuci the STUPIDITY. — Soe Dullness. 
choice between overhauling the ournculum 

completely before proscnting it, and picsent- STUPOR — Tlie abnormal condition in 
ing it without reference to good linbitH of which the mental proccasca appear to bo 
flbudy The inakcis of our cuiriciiln arc among euapcntlcd Tliia depends upon diminiahed 
the persons prommontly lospoiisible for the attention or upon nn inhibition of the mental 
bad habits of thinking clmiactcrigLic of pupils processes, or upon a motor inhibition. That 

The teacher 'a method la rcapousimc Cor it la not always duo to the lack, of meutnl pio- 

mccting the same standards as the curriculum ccsscs is indicated in those cases in winch tlio 

For the two aro means for the sumo ends, and atuporoiis condition is later c'cplained by the 

ouly when the two lUiislTatc foicibly the ele- individual as having been due to nn inhibition 

ments of propel thinking aio tho closirablo of rnoveincnfc^ caused by fearful or frightful 
habits likely to bo established in the cJuldren. thoughts, wliicli are later remembered and 
The Point of View — It is customary, in recounted. It la found as a aymp tom in many 
dlflGUsaiag inatmction, to faBten a.Uci\tion tUacQacs, ns In into xicalion (g.u.), paresis (g.c.), 
primarily upon tho teacher. It is the tcaclicr'a epilepsy (g u,)* hysteria (g.w.J, doinontia prccox 
manner, the teacher's form of queatioua, the (g v ), mania (g,y.), melancholia (g.e.), and in 
teachers blackboard woik, etc,, that are idiots and imbecilea It la related to catalepsy 
rcfeired to in books ti eating of instruotion, (g.u.) and to ecalacy S. I. F. 

In fact, most books foi tcacliera are on llio 

Bubjeeb of beaching. That ia a very curious STURM, JOHANN (1507-1590) —Gor- 
iaofc, since tho scUddI does not exist for the man educator, bom at BcMcidcn in tno Eiiol 
teaclier but for the pupil, It is, in fact, tho dislrict. After being educated with the 
pupils' activities in which wo arc primarily children of Count von Manderachcid, ho was 
interested. For that reason, when a super- sent to Li^gC to the school of tho Brethren of 
intcnclent or a supervisor enters a clnssroom, khe Common Lifo (gn.). The organization 
his eyes should be directed fiiet of all to tho nnd work here seem Co have been impressed 
children themselves; and instruction should on his iniiidj for lie was ccrtninly indebted to 
be judged in ierms of what the pwpila do, not in the Brethren in hia own organization at olrasa- 
terms of the teachei'a doings. burg From 1624 to 1620 he was a student 

Emphnsia on study — right habits of study— and then a teacher nt the XJiuveraity of Louvain 
reoognizes this position; it places the center where he also assisted Iludigcr Reach in prinb- 
of gravity of the school in the pupil The ing a Bci'ica of clnasicnl texts Taken to 
extent to which we need a change in this rc- by his business aflnirs in 1529, he remained 
epect is convincingly shown in the quantity there and from 1630 bo 1530 lie lectured on the 

of literature on teaching compared with the clnsaics and di alee tie, In the latter year he 

quantity on studying Tho maxim, "As was mviLcd to Shraasbiirg as Rector of the new 
is the teachci, so ifl the school," lias mucli truth gymnasium Through his rclaliona with Mar- 
in it; but it does not aignify that the teacher Im Bucer at Strasaburg^ Stuim. crabracod the 

is the " whole thing." The teacher may speak Protestant fnilli. Hia first task was to ms peat 

good English without aocuriug good English tho schools of Straeaburg, and na a result he rec- 

from the pupil. So in veiyniany other respects otnnieudcd in the nn die #S(.VAwi/icrra 

her example gives no guarantee of the results (1538) the catabliahmont of one big gynmaaium 
in the child. But since tho child is by no with six claaaea, as at Liige. Tins schomo was 
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STURM 


SUBCONSCIOUS 


atlopLcd. liut the courses in each ot the t^vo 
lowest claRscs cktcnclecl over two 3 ' cars aiul the 
ABCdaiiaii class nlao eKtoidctl ovei the same 
nenod In a very sliort time llic school num- 
bered 600 pupils In 15G7 llie lectiones 
(iW, or advanced coiipso following the last 
class of the gymiiaaiitm, were recognized ns a. 
dagiGG-grautiaa academjr with Sturm as Kcc^or 
perpetures. Tno cumculum of the school waa 
entirely classical, tlio end to he attained being 
ei cloquens pielai, as Sbiiim staled in 
ins program BuL il tended to hccomc a very 
narrow courao in wliicli I ho whole time of the 
studmit was devoted lo ihetonc and style, 
Imitalioii of the classical oiatoi'S, especially 
Ciccio and Demos then cs, was Iho chief end 
deal rod. Livy and Ilomcr received Jiardly any 
QlLcjitioii Hcligion ivas not given the empha- 
BJN wlucli niiglit be expected, while the ical 
subjects, nlthniigh lefcrrcd to in 153S, were not 
tnuglit directly until 1565 and then tliicnigli 
Gicek and Latin tc\la. MUiim waa in fact 
chicdy mtcicaled n\ 8 ;,ytc and rhetovvCj to thm 
end dinmalic peiforinancos wcic introduced 
in 16C6 SUirin's influence uns very oxten- 
Mve and w'ldeapipad, not only tliiough liia 
owiipupdb, hut thioiigh his pGinonnl orgnni;!a- 
11 on of schools and achool systcin^, he thew 
up the oi'dinanccs of the school ab Lniiingcii 
[Uffes scAolffl LinnM(/nj»e)i fl-nd an old pupil 
drew up the Wtirtlemljcig scliool oi’dinaiicca 
(155[l), which 3 verc copied in the Hrunawick 
achool oidiiiancoa (1569), which m turn wcic 
used CIS a model in LKg Saxon school oiiUnauccs 
(1580) In England his influence caiinol bo 
PHlinialccl, hut iL must have been great Aa- 
clmin (q u ) was in regular coiTcspondance with 
him and pays a gient tribute lo him in tiio 
i^cholema^tBT The Jcauits weic piobably in- 
debted to aome extent lo Ihc Stiasabiiig school, 
although Sburm adiniLs that ho burrawed from 
them (o 7 io. 9 /j*i 8 praiceplts imtiltUi^ue mque 
(iiico protimc abesf’ i\i a no&lyis /oMh‘ 5 Hs dG)m\ia. 
esse videatin) Stiiim'a strougtli la 3 ’‘ in his 
ability aa aa orgaiuzeu and as a maeLcr qf 
rlietoiic niul alylc, subjects on which he lec- 
tured in the academy, the only teaching 
done by him Stiiiin w«.s a copious writer, niul 
waw Ihc author of texlbook.s and aevcral 

odiicnLlonid works Ilis school boo k.^ include 
/•IducaLia puenlis hngme (11 Latin grammni), 
iVeaniffL'iis (n Latm lendor for begiiinois), 
Ono/nashcon piicyile Argi^uluiense ^ Partiiiffues 
diakdiciu , In pailUiones oralortns CicGionis 
dialogm , and iiuiny oLlici hooka on style. 
Of in teres fc for ediicatiaual thcaci' piactiee 
are the following De literaruin ludis rede 
apenendis lihey (155S), I^obiliiaa hlcraia', 
Ue cdnctdione pnncipisj Epidolce classice , 
/ipis(o5c acfldoiiicic The De idtrunim halts 
flpeneiidiJ giyca the plan of organ izntioii of the 
new giuiinnsium; beginning with a discussion 
01 the value of kiiowlodgo niul sLiiily Stuim 
goes 011 Lo dihciibS the question of teachers and 
their aalaricB, the relation of pmciits to the 


fichool, the ciitraricc Teqvuiemcuta, the dla- 
ciplme and coiuluct of the jiupila, and the 
provision of facilities for poor children Then 
follows the organization of the school into 
claasca, the whole couiso continuing fiom the 
O-gc of acveii to twenty-one Sturm digeugsea 
the value of the division of pupils into aepnrate 
das'ic'5, Oi ayaLcin borroivcd fiom tJie Bicthrcn, 
The clnsa diyisiona recommended in tlna pro- 
gram 3vcrc not the same aa those (in ally 
adopted The curriculum and method of 
teaching in oach elaaa ate dia cussed fiom the 
loiveat to the last year of the academy. The 
last chapter is devoted to the teachera and the 
importance of their example for the pupils 
In 1C65 this program waa ic vised 111 the jEuw- 
Iclni cffl5sicaj, 01 iiistructioiig to the clnaa 
tenchcfs on the work of the icspeotive classes 
Sturm rein ni lied At the head of the gyninaalum 
and academv until 1581 when he became oin- 
bi'oilcd in LciigiGiia diapuCca and was compelled 
on account of "old age and other enuaea " to 
rcLire He miuntiuucd a lively inter eat m 
the achool until liia death 111 1589. 

Rcferoncss — 

B vriNAuRD, II Amen J'o urn fli 9/ Ednealion, Vol, lY, 
UP ltJ7-lB:2, 401 -111) 

Kuckelhahn, L Johtttinea Sturm, 5/raas&ur(7s eraten 
SchulrcKtor, (LeipziR, lfi 7 i ) 

LvAs, E, Die Pildnaoffih des Jok, Sturm, h%aliir{3ch 
unti KnUarlt bcleiicWcI <licTUw, 18,72,.) 

Mcrtz, G Das Schulwcsen dcr dcutschcn Reforntatton 
(fLiddbcrg, lUQi ) 

He; IX, W EncifUopiUiiJLhn Ilandbuch dcr PddaoogiK, 
a. V. Slurm. Jahiiuii 

Ybil, 11 Ziirn Qcdiiclilniaa <foh SlurHifl, FeflJchn/i 
zuin feier des dSOjiihriacn Jiesfehens fha prates- 
tnnt}schcii Qiimndsiums, (SLrnsaburg, ItlHS) 

STUTTERIHG — See Speech DEPECTa, 

SiraCONSCIOUS — The term la a com- 
prohoiisiYQ dpsigiiatioii for the status of mani- 
fold operations and 1 el at 10 ns participaLuig 
111 Llic niciitril economy that piocccd undci 
loweied ooiiscioiia direction, in a inorc re- 
Btricbed usag^i iL cainea a variable impliaation 
that such piocedures arc more oi less syatuma- 
tued and pifty n modifying or usuiping rfile 
in the expreaiiion of the personality In the 
normal menial life the distribution of con- 
sciousiicsa presents degrees of intciitncss niid 
cxplicitncsa coiifoimable to a useful guidance 
of consideration and conduct. Functions 
achieve an awaiciicsa suitable to Llicii ui- 
genoy anti need of deliberation or legulation, 
Acciuieitiona nt flr.st dclibciatc and conscious 
are, wUeu habitual, cairied on with reduced 
attention and control The autoinatisrns thus 
provided for in the very eonsfcitubioii of 
the psych ophyaiological endoivmcnb leniain a 
Blandnrd condition of subconscioua funcUon- 
iiig In Ly|iiQally complex mental occupations, 
the subaidiaij', supporting^ semimechanical 
pi'ocesaos are conducted with lowered over- 
sight and bring their ordered is>3ucs imob- 
trudivcly, while the dominant conaideratioa 
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SUBCONSCIOUS 


goes oat to the refl ceil ve, novel, aLudioua factors 
in purpose or aituntioii. In tcrina of nttciitiou 
thcie ifl ever a focus and a margin, and the 
nasociational selection fiom the marginal 
rums of the next focal element conditioiib the 
progresfi and oLgaiiiziition of thought and of 
thoughtful conduct. Subconscioua facilita- 
tion thus becomes a standard factoi of mental 
operntionfi The habit of mind thus formed 
appears in BubconHcioua impressionism, the 
taking m with lowoied and diltuscd attention 
of scnsoiy atimiih and perceptive clemcnta, 
Tlic variable altciibiou attitude necossiirj^ to 
incite orderly and purposeful conduct provides 
for a large range of subconscioua actions, 

The mental abate, conditioned by the depth, 
variety, and diatnbution of conaciouanoas, 
Imllicr conditions the train of thought aa 
provided by the acquired mcchnniam, but 
finds its most significant issue in conduct 
States of nbacnt-miTidcdncss furnlah the larg- 
est and moab domestic variety of aubcon- 
flcioua procedures, noting on a euggestion 
ivibhoiit awareness of ila source; an abaorpLion 
ill one mental area shutting out the awareness 
of another plainly available area; the unin- 
tentional perforin unco of an undoairod but 
habituated action, the confusion of parta of 
two actions or proceasea simultaneously oi 
successively undertaken, the rcouncnco of 
older habits under altered and innp prop unto 
auiTouiuIingB; the similar misiiiberpretabion of 
a situation but with a rectification beforo the 
roflponBo 15 foi mulntcd, — such are some of 
the formulm of mental lapses illusti atiiig the 
participation of subcoiiacious proccdurca. In 
BO far as they ai'o organized ond entertain a 
purpose, they bear the stamp of personal, 
individual behavior. They become fully 
matured and tend toward the abnormal under 
completer withdrawal of normal coiisciouaiiosa, 
and coiisbibute the automatisiTiR of sleep- 
walking, trance, hypnosis It is possible to 
carry out a description of such handi- 
capped states 111 terms of functlona preservod. 
altered, or eur tailed, euoh dcacnptioji will 
refer to the measure of receptive awareness and 
interpretation of the environment (incoipora- 
tion), of the adjustment to the mcmoiy con- 
imuum and self-relations (oiicnlaLioii) ; of tho 
Bcnae of directive acceptance, assertion, or 
guidance of conduct (mibiativc) The partial 
and irregular retention or loss of one or more 
of these phases of mental opcrationB illuini- 
nntes such atatca ng dreaming, somnambulism, 
hypnosis, trance, automatic writing, etc The 
partial, and in part obaciirc, rediaposition of 
mental function is significant in terms of the 
altered relations of conscious and aubcon- 
Bcious factora. The fact that drug aclion will 
selectively and even capriciously induce tliesG 
forfeitures, partial retentions, and irregular 
rclationa of normal privileges, argues for a 
dclinitc, if unknown, rearrangement of nervous 
processes There must be added the Londoncy 


for such departure from noimal relations to 
fall back upon the ficcr, less controlletl, naso- 
ci alive stream, typically represented in dreams 
The dream rcscivoii represents Iho aubcoii- 
Bcioiibly nvailahle (to so me the suppressed) mate- 
rial, freed from selective domination Tho more 
logical dream, the acted dream (sonniambuliam), 
rcprcsciih the usurpation of n suppressed or 
submerged purpose exercised m ithoiit arousing 
the usual con.scious concomitants of direcLivc 
action. Ilypnoaia rep resell Is a more arlifiGiid 
and cxlrniicously siiggcslcd content for such ele- 
vation of sub eons Clous proeoduvcfi into conduct. 

These abbicvintcd end in adequate formulm 
GUggest the variety of relation between conscious 
and subconscious factors in departuro from their 
normal relation and on the way lo tho abnoi nial 
The mohfc filrikiiig and inoBt fertile illuBtra- 
tione within the abnormal field arc derived 
from hyaterieal slates. (See Hysteuia ) 
Hero, as in the suggested anesthesias of hyp- 
iiosis, the fields of unawaicncss or disabilily, 
withdrawn from conscious direction, arc ac- 
cessible to subconscioua sLiniulaiioii and sug- 
gestion, and through these means may be 
reins taied iii the normalized conBCioiisncdS 
Deepen and widen the gap in the relation, 
systoinntize the detached (lomiiiaiicc, and there 
develop transitory states and the in ore Lena- 
cions conditions of dual or altered personality, 
— the complex ciilinination of disturbance in 
the relation of conscious to subconscious phases 
of the mental life, in such caaca disruptive, and 
its succGS.sivc dominances in coinpelitivo and 
destructive rivalry. Complexity still com- 
bines with the depth of the fisburo; the reality 
or pervasiveness, the interference with normal 
f line Honing, with the ecopo and content of 
the rivnl mciiUl lives, Detailed analysis 
again reveals that what ia dominant m one 
coiiaciousnesfl is subconscious in another; 
what is withdrawn fiom one coordinated sys- 
tem IS yet flub consciously present. 

Tho above exposition is in terms of the sub- 
con scions aa afllliatcd to normal procedure. 
The theory of the Bubliminal self ** takes a 
dilTerciib view, and argues for a far more inde- 
pendent, oven trails cen dent functional sphere 
for the '* subliminal," and makes way for a 
psychology of different perspective than that 
currently recognized (See Myers, Humdti 
Personality, 2 vols 190i) In very^ dilTerenb 
temper such writora na Morton Prince, The 
Dissociation of a Persouahty, 1006, and Boris 
Sidis, Psychopdthological IteseaTcbc& in ilfen- 
ial Dissociation, 1002, hold that the abnormal 
phenomena, particularly those concerned with 
functionally diaorgaiii zed person alitics, demand 
more intricate tliconca of conacions as well aa 
subconscioua lelntionshipa. Tho extent and 
complexity of the realm of the aiibconacioua 
give place to legitimate vnriationa in intcrpie- 
tation, which do not detract from the recogni- 
tion of the compiehcnsivo t 61 g of flubconseioua 
procedures in inodarn psychology. J, J, 
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He/BfoncoB:— roAlity by ideal mcaninga, going from aiipcr- 

Jabtjiow, J The ^ufccoMj-cioiis (UoBton, iDOo.) fioiftl Gcnae perception up to «elf'COnaciouanc33 

Utieaw, F, XV H. Iftimnn Pcr&omahiii. (London, ns tViB higbcafc reality and tnifchi iu ^ hi ch 

ri,i JMaIlTo^^ The DiVfloc.a/i«n 0 / Fer.omljiy tcality OS fliibjcct and ideal meaning ag predl- 
CNow York, 1006-) cato completely mteipcnebrate encli other 

SlDifl, n PsvchopafholaQifol Research rn Alental Dis- ThllS Ihc goal of judgment iS TCncliedj hliowi- 
flociafioji (London, 1002.) |)emB become ono 

upon ibe \vholo the modcTii ton cl on ay of 
SUBJECT. — A term used to express the logio is to siibalitutc a gencial relational 
reality, or conception, to which the predicate theory of judgment for the subicct^prechcatc 
□f luagment ttiferfl. Following the gramma t- theory. The iiifl lienee of ihatiicinabics has 
leal flfinlogy. tlic logical theory of judgment been of cliiof importance in this rogju'dj for 
wae first built up on a Bub)DBt-pTCtlicaLc baais. tlici'c geema to 1^0 B 6 i\‘ 5 e in cUBtmB^islung 
From the iirstj however, there waa an nfc tempt subject and predicate in a pioposition expreas- 
to penetrate below the mere lin^uislic distinc- ing an cquiibion or other mathcmaticalfunotion. 
tlon and find gome uUimatG tinitg correspond- AH the tenna seem to bo on the same love), and 
ing to iL, Upon Iho wholcj two methods have judgment &ecms to consist simply of the atntc- 
baiin pUTaued. AccovtUng to owe, the ulUmalB iwei\t of the relation that GomneiB them This 
obieei of knowledge is always an individual, an theory is now being developed ns the logical 
individual being defined na that capable of basis of Nco-realistn Eclotioiis and terms 
existence on its own account. These intli- (or tilings, elements, existences, and subsis' 
viduala have ndjeclival qualilios and i elation g, tciicoa or csscncca) both exist equally in objec- 
which, when aLated, form the predicnlc The tive nature, and arc iiulop cadent of and ** ex- 
oBsentinl trait of tJic predicate as distinct from tcrnal " to each other Knowledge itself is 
the subject ia thus that it cannot exist alone but simply one of the oxtcriinl relations into whioh 
IB always attached to a real individuril. The tilings may enter without being aRocted 
above view IS, in cITcct, the Anatotclian, which thereby Tina movement is still too new to 
wna embodied in the acholaaLic logic. It exhibit the method by which it expects to 
identified "subject" and " siibstaiico." avoid the dllTiciiltics that have beset every 
There wore difficulties about the genuine real- system of atomistic phu’ alia 111 fi'oin the meta- 
ity of individual phyeicnl things as exhibited pliysica of the Mcgaric school to tlmt of 
to flciiae perception, and even, in ArlatoLle Hcrbai’t 

there is anolhor elrnin according to which not Thoa.c who deny that the aubicot-prcdicatG 
the inclividiml, but the form or universal, oa relation ia the pioper form of judgment or 
manifested in the particnlrLi, is the tiue ohiect knowledge treat it as either a purely IrnguiaLit: 
of knowledge. ExaggcraLcd empbnais upon 01 a merely psychologicral mnttci Aa pay- 
the iiidividuAlity of the subject was the logical cliologiciil, the subjeefc atnnda for the term 
bnaia of scholastic Nominnlisin, aa like emphnaja that happena to como first to mind, 01 for that 
upon the umvoraiil nature of the objeot of which is beat known and beat cgtablialied m 
knowledge w'fis the source of " Hcnlisin "In a pnrticulai indiviUuara mental history The 
general, the Way out was at least BUggestnd predicate expre&sea the term that Wappons to 
by Aristotle Individuala were regarded na suggest itself Intel in time, or else that wlijch 
forming a graded series 0/ hicrnrchicnl clnsacs, ia new to the mdiyidiuil and still in pioocsa 
from sensible pliysicnl thiuga through Jiumivii oflcaming and asaimiliition. The disbinotioii, 
souls, higher epiriLiial essences up to divine in other words, ia wholly 1 dative to the in- 
apuit, — a clnaa with a wiuquc m&mbcr dWidnal'a growth in kuoWledgc, imviHg nothmg 

These classes were regarded ns objeehively real to do with the realities known 
Tnua they ivcre at once uni vc rani na regarda In regard to the aubjccfc-prcdicato diatinc- 

thc par Lieu la ra included witbiii them, and in- tion, like ninny others, pragmatism at- 

dividufil m virtue of the objective unity of the tompla to mediate between tho ideallatic 
class. When pardculivta were known, it wiia nnd Ike xenUatic theories. It stmU with the 
really ting inclusive generic unity which was principle termed mOrcly paychologioal by Kco- 
knowrij na, for cxnniple, wo know a table by renlism, namely, that the subject atanda for 
rficogiiizing the class character of table it the old and ealabliahed in knowledge, the prcdi- 

for the new and still growinc. It mter- 
Tho other way of intetpretinE the _ subject- pteta the diatiiiotlona ot hiSWiduftl and 

pi^dicatc distinction is that of modern idealism, general, existential and ideal, which have been 
The subject la the ultimate reality known; ombodird in the olasaio theories of judg- 
fchp preuicato la an ideal meaning rcl erred tp rnenb from this Btmidpoint But it liolda 

this reality na its qualification _ Absolute that the growth of knowledge is not merely 

renhLy and true knowledge nUko itapLy tho psycho logical, but real, There ia a. geuu- 

synthetio unity of world and mind, thing and me reconatriictioii of the old through iba 

meaning, object and bcU Thug there ia, qiinlification by tlio new. This oonoeptioii of 

lhctc.roi[i, a hiernTcUicni system of judgmenta, judgment is nssimilated to tlic biological pro- 

flccording to tho degree of tho qiinlification of cess of read fipta tion in growtbi knowing being 
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SUBTRACTION 


nccordingly trecLtcd na this proceaa of organ! o 
rfindaptafcion brought to intentional control. 

J. D. 

For SuEJEcr in another of ita meiniinga see 
Seep. 

SUBJECTIVE — A term used in antitheaia 
ho obicctivGj to deaenbo all thoso states and 
qualities which belong to the inner life of the 
individual. Thus, tv vibiation of luminiferous 
ftfcUct IB an obieetivc fact, \vhile a. Bcnaation 
of light or a sensation of color ia a subjective 
cxpcijcncc, An emotion may he described ag a 
purely eubiectWo state, since it has no external 
pfliftllcl, C. H J 

SUBLIMIITAX SELF. — ^Sco PbVciiical 
Reseaiicii; SuncoNacious 

SUBNORMAL CHILDREN OR DEFEC- 
TIVES —'See ExcBmoNAu CiiiLonEN 

SUBSIDIES — Sec Appoutionrient; High 
Schools, SurPonT op, National Govern- 
ment AND Education. 

SUBSTITUTE TEACHER, — See Teachbh, 

SUBSTITUTIONAL METHOD. —In cor- 
recting the habitual crroia of pupilstwo methods 
are emploj^cd: (1) an inhibitive mclhod or 
(2) a Biibalitiitioiial method The former lays 
the emphnsia upon making the child couscioiia 
of hia eiror. and stimulatnig him to self- 
res tinmt film sclf-correcLion; the latter upon 
focussing hiB attention on n parallel or competi- 
tive mode of achieving the same end The 
inhibitivc method depends on the powei of the 
child to lesist the well-worn path of leant re- 
sistance ftnd consciously to oulline the modi- 
fied cliaiuicl of action along which the appro- 
priate 1 espouse la to ibauc, until practice makes 
it pcrfcGt The gubatitntionnl method aims 
at the establishment of n totally new mode of 
tesponM that has aa little na poasible in com- 
mon witii the former incfTcctivo mcmoiization 
or habit The substitutional raothod bcema 
best m the correcfciou of veiy Btubboin habits 
or in the coirection of ordiimiy orrors or in- 
efRciencica po&sGssed by young children who 
have not yet attained a large power of in- 
hibition and conscious Bcif-du’cction. The 
efficacy of the substitutional method depends 
upon the foresight and control of the teacher 
moic largely than the inhibitivc method, 
which 19 capable of aelf-applicalion in larger 
degree Thus, child len who stutter arc nob 
practiced in inliibitioii and coiiscioua correc- 
tion, but are tnug-ht to overcome the habit by 
flinging words containing the troublesome 
letters. A cramped handwriting is made free, 
not by trying to modify the finger action, but 
by using an extremely dilTercnfc attack, tho 
wJiolc arm movement, developed fiiat through 


full round rhytlimiQ excrciseg and later through 
Icbtera and words H. S. 

Sec CoiinECTiON oi^ Ennons, Method op; 
Hadit 

SUBTRACTION. — Of the four fundamon- 
tal pioccssca of arithmetic, subtraction is 
peculiar in the fact that the world has come 
to no general agreement as to how the opera- 
tion should be perfornied. Even the language 
of the piQccaaia unaetUed, ainue a buaineas man 
would say, "Deduct what I owe and hand mo 
the balance *’ or ” liand me the rest '' Ho 
would not Bay, " Subtract what I owe nnd baud 
me the icmaiiider." Even in the schools the 
wold achou has not been umveraal. 

FiboniicDl (1202), for example, iiio.s wrbacl in- 
fltcad of snhiracl, and Cardan {q y,) uaca the 
best term of all, dclrcict, A name tJiat for q 
long lime sccincd likely to conquer wii9 fiiib- 
duHion (from suh, uiidei, nlid ducerc, to lead, 
subtraction coming from + traheTe^ to 
draw, drag, take) Thus Ramua (15G0) uaca 
this term, and Schoncius, his editor (IbfiO 
edition), uses both suMuco and lollo. Diggcs 
(1579), in his English arithmetic, eayai “To 
eubducc or sublrny any sOme, is wittily to 
pull n less fro a bigger iiDbcr Such terms as 
diminish (rfwmwuerc), cavarHf farre, ciafe, and 
deduct have also been used 

Even where subtract was common it is a 
cuiioua fact that for nearly three centuucs 
the spelling subilract was genernlly used, and 
it IS found among coinpnralively illiterate 
people even now. Thus in a woik by Clich- 
toveua (1603) siihsltQcLio is used, although 
sublractonc and •sii6/ra/n also appear, The 
cxplanaLion seems to bo that the Latin sub 
becomes cither sub (souh) or sous in early 
Fieneii, and that suhtractio becomca sonstTac- 
lion. nil cl also (ns m Savonne'a 

work of 1503) Hence in the early French 
works, and even m the Latin arithmetics 
printed in Pans about 1500, the A crept in, 
From Fiance it passed ovci to Holland, ao llmt 
we have suhnlractio ii\ the Latm works mih- 
liahcd there It also went over to England 
and bceaiuc the common form until the nine- 
teenth century, both there and in America. 

The unnecessary find difficult words mmu^ 
end and subtmkend are adaptations from the 
Latin nimicnis ininiicmtus (number to bo 
dnniniahcd) and n inner as subirnkendus (num- 
ber to bo Bubtracted). It would be behtcr, m 
tencliing, if wc might use the oxiginnl phrnacB 
to-day. or adopt some of the other phrasea 
that tlie world has generally used, such aa 
“ the higher and the lower number, “ “ tho 
upper and under,'^ "total and Icsa," ''total 
and abatement," and " debt and payment.” 
Such clmngcs in general cuatoms are not easily 
made, however, and can only come slowly aa 
the aense of the people realizca the -wisdom of 
abandoning commoii lorms. The word re- 
juainder lifts never been popular, and ia rarely 
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Tiactl o\it'5u\& Vhc school io-rtay. The ^ovds 
rest and hnlance qio the common terms of 
biLsiiicsa, and Iho former waa long used m the 
acliools. We liaise also had such ivorcls na 
rcs/o, rcsie, remay ndcr, Temaync^f remauier, 
rchgua, lesWua!, rc?ictu?iij and di^ci'erice used 
quiio generally, nncl, aa aliGady stated, wc 
have even yet hy no means settled upon the 
best lerm in our language 

The pi o cess Itself has uudereono many 
changes, A few illusti'ntioiia will scivo to 
jhow the e/Torts that have been made to settle 
upon some thing llmt will comniniul the sup- 
port of the busmesa ’svorld as well aS the 
school, 

1 . C'oijipfe mentarij Subtraclion, — To sub trnct 
8 froin 13, we add tlie complement of 8 (that 

13, 10 - 8) to 13, and then take 
13 13 awa,y 10 The method is very old, 

8 _2 being found in Blmgltara Cgy.), in 

5 the popular woik of Bicso (gaj, 

and in the first printed aiiUutictic 
CH7Sy It hail Bomc atunchng in tins country 
owing to the fact that it appealed in the 
popular anthmctie published bj^ Pike late in 
tlie eighteenth century. It la the method 
of cDloBUTithins used lo-day. 

2, jOorroiuino and Repaying . — Ta this ck- 

auiple we would any " 4 — ft la ini- 
124 possible, so we ficJ'iow 1 from the 

30 tens, then 14 - 9 ^ 6; we now rc- 

85 pay ihe I by adding it io 3, and 

have 12 - 4 « S " The expression 
to borrow came from the use of the 
flbncLia (ga). This wna and la one ol the 
most popular plans that the ^yDTld hns known, 
and in aome respects it is the best of nil the 
methods from the stniulpoint of the com- 
puter, It aiipenrs in such well-known woika 
na those of Wnlnian (148^1), Hicac (g ».), 
Cardan Rccorde (g n,), Cockei, and 

Sfortunati, not to speak of hundreds of later 
an tlimctica 

3 Simple d or f Owing — In this example we 
would any '' 14 - 0 = 5, U ^ 3 ^ 8 " This 

has bccomo Boniowliat more populni' 
124 than the preceding one because it is 
^ slightly raVicr to explain, although 
85 computeia gewcially find the othoi 

the more rapid. The method la an 
old one, appearing m the works of Rnbbi 
ben Ezra (curly twelfth century), who recom- 
mended begin niug nt the left and looking 
ahead to take earo of the horiowmg Tkw 
Icft-to-right plan was common in t|ic Orient 
in the Middle Agea, and it Jmd ns piomiiicnt 
an advoente ns Ramua (g.u) in Europe 

4 Tfie jldditiou jlfe^^oc^ — Tina conaiata 
m finding tlie number that must be added to 
the a 111 nil or number to make the larger one. 
It ia also called the making-change method, 
tind beenuao it wna used extensively in the 
Austrian sehoola m llie uin&teGnbli century it 
often goes by the name of AiiaLrinii method 
In this example wo would say. 7-f-6=13, 


9 + 5 - 14, I -h I = 2, writing the 6. 5, 
243 ivncl 1 111 tlie proper places. The plan 
87 IS nob HO old ns the others already 

156 dcacribecl, but ib la found in the 

works of Buteo (1659) and a few 
othcf aixteentli-century writcia. 

The cduGationnl (lueafcion involved ia easy 
to state but diflicult to answer IVluch ia the 
bast of those methods fox use m tho Bchoola? 
If the teat were to be tlio uaso of explpincition 
by the pupil, one answer would be given, if 
it were to be the usage of parents and of the 
gcneial public, another answer would be forth- 
coming; and if it were to be speed aiul aecWincy, 
there would bo still another reply Each 
method can be sufficiently explained, foi no 
cxplonniiou is very serious If we were leally 
Bcrioua m the theory we would not say that 
4 — 7 ia impossible,” smeo the result ia — 3 
and since we could carry on subtraction in 
ni’ithmctio ns ivc dp in algebra, by the aid of 
negative numbers, if we chose so to do Tho 
question of explauation may, therefere bo 
dismissed as not a serious one, particularly 
as WQ arc coming to xecognize that there ia 
little value m having n child repeat analyses 
of tins kind Experience seems to favor the 
addition method ou the giound of speed and 
accuracy, but it la handicapped by the fact 
that parents mo not ficiierally familiar with 
it and cl is trust innovations that aro not un- 
quceUonablY for the better, It Bcema prob- 
able, therefore, that this method must gain 
ground slowly, but that it stands a good chance 
of becoming the common ono in time. Tho 
difference in speed for the ordinary citizen 
who is not a technical computer is not so great 
as to cniiso him to champion a method that ho 
did not learn na a cliildj and hence the question 
ia not likely to be Bottled BpuedUy, D. E, S. 

SUCCESSION OE SCHOOL SUBJECTS, 
ORDER OP, IN THE TIME SCHEDULE 
— See School MANAaEMENT, 

SUETONIUS (GAIUS SUETONIUS 
TRANQUILLUS). — Roman advocate and 
author, porn about 75 A u, Ho was private 
BccrctTuy (win^^islcr epislolarum) to Hadrian, 
but waa diamiaacd lui 121 and spent the rest of 
hia life in literary activity, Suetonius wrote tho 
Lives of the Coisars (Pe Vila Ctesarum) from 
Julius Lo Domitian, biograpliica of famous men 
(Dc udis ilfuatnlius), dealing originally with 
poets, orators, his tori ana, philosophers, scholars, 
iind rhetoricians, but of these only a few of tho 
lives of the poets {De ^oetis), scholars (De 
pramwiahm), nhd rhetoriciana (De rhclorfcis) 
Are extant While these works show no hia- 
torical insight and nre mainly rhotorioal exor- 
cises, they Aie valuable contributions bo our 
knowledge of Homan life Entirely lost ia an 
cucyclopcdic lYork, Pratuja or Praia, which 
was piobably one of the sources from whioh 
Isidore of Seville (j.o.) drew, 
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SUGGESTIBILITY. — Sec Sugobstion. 

SUGGESTION. — In the more specific 
BQiiae, fluggeation refers to the influencing of 
anofchcr'a thoughta or actions by the intrusion 
of iclona, which arouse no effective lesiatancQ, 
niid leave bho aubjeob with the feeling of supply- 
ing the initiative to hia conduct. Such sugges- 
tion may be carried to almost any extent, may 
be simple or complex, direct or indirccbj and 
oven unintentional. The term mccjuiicg moan- 
ing with referenco to the aclf-asaerbion 01 initia- 
tive of the Lioi'inal atabo, in virtue of which 
lYc claim our thoughts and nctiona aa our own. 
Any marked loweiing of this directive guid- 
ance , any weak uc as of will or assert iveucaa, and 
yob more markedly any temperamentnl com- 
plftceney opens the door to suggestion, which 
ill turn will be Bucceasful just in proportion 
on the one hand to the alightnesa of the rcsiat- 
ance which it meets and on the other to that 
which ib off era through the natural accepta- 
bility of its content. The mind off ita guard, 
or indolently disposed, yields to suggestion, or 
again, with lefcrence to tempting situations 
its natural suggestibility leads to acquiescence, 
while cijually conbributory to the result is the 
disposition of the subject, fcho measure of his 
instinetivc confoimity, his tendency to paasivo 
obedience or compliant acceptance The fac- 
tora are nil preaeiib in fcho "forcing^* trick of 
the fllcight-of'hand performer who offera a 
group of cards from which any one ia to bo 
cUoscii, but at the very moment of choice 
deftly gives n fa^'^orable poaiLioii to the one he 
wishes to be selected Tho thiug must be 
done quickly; the cliooaei is likcry to be a 
liLtlc flustered, mid the act arouses little motive 
Jot seU-expresaion Pcvauasion aa a form oJ 
Biiggeation must be aiinilarly used The ap- 
peal must bo subtly nddi eased so as nob to 
nroiisc antagonism; ib must woo and win, not 
comiTiMid and do feat j it mush not impose but 
only imjAy the desired issue, leaving the latter 
free to follow from the present alioii as the 
natural result of the subject's own icflcctioiis 
and motivea. 

Suggestions in the normal spliero are thus 
cither more distinctively illuBlrativc of the 
jRodus operandi, the make-up of bheii appeal 
(an elaborate instance ia the speech of Antony 
over the body of Cteaar); or illustrate the 
nntuinl confoi'mity of the reapoiiae to the 
Buggcsbivc influence (such ab the simplest is the 
contagion of n yawn or a laugh); 01* lllufitrate 
tho uncritical rcncLiou of fchc subject (as iii- 
sLanced below); or approach one of scverid 


forma of abnormal suggealibility, due to tho 
inercasiiig waning of resistance through any 
one of a variety 01 complex influences Clearly 
the commonci and moro normal variclic.s of 
fluggesLion aro intrusive and indirect, The 
very ninnnei of asking a qiicsLioii may de- 
termine the answer, and cycu more dcliuilcly 
the confidence aroused in Ihc hearer lo- 
wards the speaker The experiment of 
tossing a ball toward the ceiling once, Lwico, 
thrc0 times, and at the foTirtli time going 
through the moveincntg of tossing while 
really concealing the bull, when perfonnod 
before a class of children iinauapicioua of any 
deception, will always result in a largo percent- 
age of affiiinadona Hint the ball was seen to 
go up towards the ceiling at Uig last throw. 
Any awkwftidncas of mnimor or niiy explana- 
tion that will nrou.so the eriticnl attitude will 
usually Intel fnre with the result j though in 
the proflcncc of the highly snggcaLiblo ifc may 
be done as crudely as yon please and still prove 
effective. The Anssage test (q u,) illuatiiiLea 
various modes and degrees of like suggosli bill ly, 
Violent BUggestions that would be rejected by 
the prompt exercise of the logical faculties, or 
imiiropcr ones that would either offend tlio 
ethical imp lilacs, or even merely violate social 
etiquette, will certainly piove inoffccLivo in 
any normal statCj or at least will prove so 
until they succeed in bronkiug down the 
barriers which they meet But tlie abnormal 
varieties of suggestion imply tlic abeyance 
of tiicBo corrective factors, and may accordingly 
bo quite direct ; in deed they may require a 
strenuous cnforccmGiit of innimer in order to 
induce the very ncqiiiearGiice, the yielding of 
control, upon winch tlicir^ successful isauo 
depends. Hypnotic suggestion is the typical 
form of abnormal suggestion When hypno- 
fiifi 19 completely established, the corrcclion 
that would come fiominnci' logic and outward 
evidence is abolished, the pcisonal rcsistnncc 
due to ethical and social linbits is in abcyauco, 
and the very intensily of tho mental field rc- 
miLting from the shun Ling of tho normal reac- 
tions, iwcroftscs the abawdou tvwd realism of 
the hypnotic conduct, which is indeed Iho im- 
resigted acting out of the implanted suggestion. 
Hypnosis is thus a stale of sugfjcstibihty abnor- 
mally inlonairied by the curl ailing of the nor- 
mal resistance To illustrate briefly, if I tell a 
rriciicl that a blank piece of paper is n bank 
note, he Inis Is lus alert senses and not my 
word, but tho hypnotized subject has been 
rendered blind to all but what is brought to his 
notice mid aces the blank papci as a bunk note 
The former, if invited to appear witli Ins cont 
worn inaidc out, would obviously icfiisc; the 
latter obeys, and obeys because tlio souse of 
impropriety of the action is auppresBcd. In allied 
BtntCB of .sleep, Bomnambiihsm, tho approaching 
and receding atcigos of an®stbcgia, thcie ig also 
a diminished as^crii veness and diiection and 
a consequent increased suggCSLiblhly. 
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SugftcaUUihty thus Rivda ita field wlicrcvcr n. 
nencnlical attituclo ia natural, niicl sLill moics 
inarkcclly wliciG a compluceiiL oi obcclienl coii- 
fonuiLy JS esLabliflhcd Tho word of a clocLor, 
in matlcra of hcoltli, counts for nioro tlmwiliat o£ 
a rclativo , while the emotional atatcfj the dcaiic 
to accept, to bo iiinuonced, la moat iinpoi'taiib 
III Una view autoauggcslion, which cnipliasi/es 
the pcisoiml abtibuue, in the fu'fib inalanec us 
exerciactl by fiiiii intention, by iiitoiiaifiecl 
desire, conviction, do to rmi nation, m but tho 
clean 11 of tho ob.strnctioiia for the free action 
of desirable or desired suggeative inhucncea 
The action of rennedial mcnhiirca from bread- 
pills ho bomeopathic closes, to fnibh in patent 
medieinca, or m manipiilationa or fnrniulcB| 
me nil instances of iiutosnggpation in winch 
anticipation bringa its own tMUillmont By 
the game principle the oonvjnectl believer in 
spiritualism elnboi'atc.s a ehroiicled figure into 
the precise image of a departed relative, tii 
such luatanecs objective plausibility may bo 
alight just because the aubjecUve acqiueaccncG 
ia ao complete, and it ia complete through tho 
quiiiScBiicc 01 tiic ciitical faculties. Any 
lowoving of the latter, sucli na fatigue, a fa- 
vorable prejudice or anticipation, tho con- 
tagion of tv eTo^Yd (Coi U\u intlependeiiCG ot 
a group IS always le'iB tiiau that of its conatit- 
uent iiulivithials), atreiigtliciiB suggestibility 
and lenders it open to criiilcr, more direct 
appciilfl, with aOiliatiim to the abnoimnl 
gbahiis, it docs tins just because the induce t, 
sub Her iiitrusioui that disarm suspicion nepu 
no lunger be cautiously applied The two 
seemingly opposed formulas tluia arc closely 
allied. In foQtliftU phraseology, the noi'inul 
auggosLion goes nround the ends, tho more 
abnormal " bucks through the center, fiiicsao, 
no longer necessary, giving way to command. 

J J. 
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SUICIDE AMONG SCHOOL CHIL^ 
DREN — Tlua psychuaia aTnoiig ehiliWcp hn-rj 
been lather extoiisivcly studied iii Fiance, 
Germany, and Rup^^m. Appuiciitly the mini- 
ber of cases among school children has in- 
cTcnscd in recent years j and in Russia, at 
Iciifat in the higliei schools, it la cstimatccl that 
Llic pci eon Luge is gi cater than among the 
gcnrial popiilalioii. While thcic ia usually 
a nouropatiiic baals, the oocnaion for suicide 
has been foiiiul in a large mimbcr of cnsea to 
be some condition connected with the school 


work — puiiiaUmeiit, especially when uiijast, 
WQi'iTj diacouraEcmont fiom a ch/Ticiilt task, 
repicasion, or tlic liko Proal in a caroful 
study of suicide among French school childien 
fin da vBanLt& that cinphasuB the eno vinous 
power of suggestion, and especially au lo- 
an ggcsfcioii will oil coin 03 from the belief of 
the child in hia own power or lack of power 
Tho subjective coiivieUoii that out can over- 
CDiiic difficulties 01, on the other hand, miatruab 
of self and diacouragemciitj have an extraor- 
dinary mflueiiccj especially does the though b 
that one is doomed by iiibcii Lance to a fate 
of this kind Tho same investigator finds 
that suicide is often suggested by reading, and 
he not only emplinsizcs the need of wholesome 
literature but condemns books tliat give a 
pcssimidtiu view of tho world and the iiewa- 
paper custom of giving detailed accounts of 
auicides, The i lives Ligations of suicide arc 
ftlso of general aignificance, showing the grave 
danger of uiisympatlifttic methods of teaching, 
of unjust puiiialimcnt, and of any nicthoJ 
whiGh ia negative, diatiucily mlulutiug aud 
discouraging The function of the school is 
Llic direction of motoi and mciitnl nctivitics, 
only in laic eases inhibition , and ubually the 
latter ib not only unpcdagogicftl but diBtineliy 
unhygienic W II. D 
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SULPICIANS, OR THE SOCIETY OR 
SAINT SULPICE — iSce Teaching Ohdehb 
OF THE Catholic Ciiuiicii 

SUMATRA, EDUCATION IN. — Sgc 
Netheriandh, Colonies ot', Education in 

THE. 

SUMMARIES. — Sco Reviews. 

SUMMER CAMPS. — Sec Camp Schools. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CONTINU^ 
QUS SESSIONS OF UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE — ^Fiom the earliest period of 
lUiivoraity aclivit}^, proviaioiis liavo beoii made 
for work Blip plemcnt ary to that foi inally 
organized and rccoginzcci cifi constituting the 
institution Itself. (See Univeubitibb ) Witli 
the university, as with nil other social iiiatitii- 
tiona, the accepted fiinctioiis tend to become 
fixed in cuaLoinmy linos of activity which in 
time fail to respond to now needs, or serve 
inadequately the cMstiiig demands. Hence 
from lime to tunc it becomes iicccsbary, ns 
With all cduciiLional mstitutioii'^, to icndjusb 
the work of uni vei si tics 

The parLiciilav occaaion of the summer 
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session is lonnd in rectnt limes m iyto con- ties it boenme a general iinivcrsiLy oiitcrpriso, 
cl 1 tioiifi. lirat, LLiat Lhe expensive plant [111(1 the Meanwhile other inatitutions had followed' 
professionally trained staff were left with a olTering work especially for loacheis Dc- 
longer period of inactivity th nil waB needed per- giiiiiing in the TJinvcrsity of Wisconsin in 
son ally, or was justified socially, and, secoiul. 1887, this work at fiist was iiiulcr the auspices 
that tliG seasioii of the lugKei educatiaual of the State Teachcra* Aasoeiation though 
iustituLiona confoimcd so closely to that of the given in the uiiivcrfiity budclinga, Cornell 
lower Bchoola that the great class of professional University announced its Bummer acssion for 
people who would be most likely to avail them- teachers in 1892 

selves of university opporLiinities, and had At the present time summer schools arc 
most need of thorn, Were prevented from so conducted by most of the lending universities 
doing. ^ ^ ^ nnd by many of the colleges The Report of 

The summer session in American inatitii- the United States Commiasioucr of Education 
tiona Ima excellent aiitecodcnts Aa early ns for 11)11 ahowa 497 institutions ns liokling 
1840 Ralph Waldo Emerson and A Dronsoii summci scaaions. Of these, 280 do not accredit 
Alijott proposed a summer school whicli more the work tliua given towards degrees This 
than u generation iatcT was acUially realized list, however, includes normal acliools, kinder- 
in the Concord School of Philosophy and gnrtcn schools, YWCA and Y.M C A. 
Li Lora Lure u ) Meanwhile other educa- Iraiiiing bcIiooIs, schools of musio and of 

tioiial innovations had appealed nil conLiibut- dramatic art, acliools for the training of libra- 
mg towaids the establishment of apennniicnfc rinns, school'i of hniidiornft, etc 
feiunmei aessiQii ns we know it now. The most Summer Schools In Europe — The Bummer 
important of these so far ns its direct relation mcetinga held in the niiivcrsilica of Great 

to trim umveiaiby ifl concerned was the organiza- Britain are n contimmtion of the work of the 

lion of field work in the various acioncea Univeiiity Extension deparlmeiita during other 

Extenaivo work of this clmiacter wai begun at part'i of tlic yeni, nnd of the Natioiml Homo 
Haivnrd as eaily as 1809, That diicctecl by KGading Afovement In other words, Llic'je 
Piofcssor Louis Agassiz of llaiviii cl in the curly summer scssiona arc more of tho chamoLei of 
seventies on Buzzards Bay may bo called the the Chautauqua nsscmhliGa Foi blic clmmctci 
firat of the University Summer School. A find extent of this woj’k f,ee the irticlc-i on 
fund of $50,000 wns given in 1372 In UNiVEnaiTv Extension nnd on the National 

1874, two yeaia following the first formal Union op TEACitBna These meetings last 

Lfioit of PTofesBOt Agn^siZrj Profcaaor AsaGray for a few weeks, conaiat fm the most part of 
initiated a summer school of botany. Both public lectures, nnd arc atteiulod by about 
of these welo flliorb lived; but they wore soon n thousand atiidcnt^/ mostly women. The 
followed by othei cITorta of n more perma- work does not constitiito any coiniionent part 
nenb chnractei It wog not until Ifl&Q that of the miivcrfaity course, 

the present Marino Biological Laboratory at The aiimmor school of tho University of 

Woods llole M'as established, Tivo yeaia later a Ediiibuigh began in 1890 as university exheu- 
similar laborafcoiy was opened by the Brooklyn sion iinaoi tho nuapiccj of "Tho Town nnd 
IiisLituto (gy ) at Cold Spring Harbor, L I. All Gown Association," lienee it bcius more the 
such schools appealed only to a small number nature of a local Chautauqua 

of highly spe Cl ah zed students. Other schools, On the contiiioiil, formal woik is ofTered 

such nathe Concord School (qv ), which fiisb at a few French, Swiss, and Oerman miivcrsi- 
organizcd in 1879, appcnled only to groups of tioi, chiefly for foreign stiidcnta, rrncticnily 
special (itudcntB In 1874, howcvei , n new ftll of the work ia designed to assist foreigners 
movement was imtintcd destined to enroll to mas ter the native language This work 
students by tho tens of thousands and to began at Pans in 1894 under the niiapiccs of 
clemonstTatc the pcYmarvcney and the general- the Alliance Fcau^aisc founded uv IB03 foi the 
ity of the demand for organized intellectual purpose of extending the Eicnch language 
woik dining the summer vncalioii period. The couracs offered arc very poniilar and at- 

This wns the Chaiitaiiqiia Atsembly (i/a), tended by Inrgt) numbera, cluclly forciigncrs 
which since that day has had very iiumeious Other universities, especially Grenoble, arc 
inutatois. Tlic summer session of universities popular centers of such work. The University 
nnd colleges was established by gradual growth of Geneva in Switzerland has carried on a 
liar V aid University furnished the best, and similnr session since 1892 In Germany, 
With the possible exception of one oi two iso- GoLliiiRen and Marburg oITgi Biinilar work 
Inted cases in Bnceial subjects, as that of tho Continuous Sessions, — One of the most 
University of Viiginia in law beginning 1870, scholarly of the loadera of the Chautauqua 
nlao tho first To geology and zoology, Ilni- movement (<?,»,) wits responsible for the perma- 
vnrd added chemistry and botany in 1874, nent grafting of the summer school idea on to the 
phyaical training in 1887, French nud German university Dr William II, Harper, becoming 
111 188S, physics and engiiiCDriiiB in 18S0 the first president of the University of Chicago, 
iXloat of this woik hna been affiliated With tho gave the iclcQ a unique embodiment, one 
Lawroneo Scientific School, but Ciom the nine- which yet lomaiua tho ideal with but few imi- 
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tatoia Trom tlio iirsb tins iiiiiveisity hna 
organized ita woik inLo Toui* quartora, of three 
moiitlia Cftcli, the auinmei scs'jKJH not diftoring 
in any DFjsenLitkl IcnlxsTc from U\c ofchcis. Wlulc 
this fenUiiG lina not been fipprox limited as yet 
by niiy of the older iiiatitutiona, it is being 
imitated by normal sahools nnd other educa- 
tional ini tiLuti Olka and rennuiis ns the ly|Dc of 
Ibo logical on I CO mo of the summer school idea. 

In favor of this plan it is to be said first of 
ail that expcnenco haa piovctl that It meets a 
real and widely felt need, and that in actual 
trial it has worked well At no time in the his- 
tory of the univciBity which first applied it 
has the question evei arisen of its discontinu- 
ance From the firstj tho ariangeiiieiib con- 
templated distinctly; (1) The ndmiasion of 
stnilcnt'^ ivt four tiinch of LUe year instead oC 
only one, (2) Piovisioii against loss of time 
by students wlio full siclt or arc ofclicrwifio 
iiitciruplcd (3) The possibility for tlioac who 
aiD pliysicnlly nblOj and for whom it is approved 
by their college advisors, to comjdGto blicir 
undcignulualQ \voik in fewer thnn four calon- 
dai years (4) Provision whereby {students 
may bo nb.'jenb from fcho nniveisitv dni'ing 
certain pojtions of the yeni during wliioh they 
cniij to the best advantage, occupy thcmselvea 
m germing menus Lo continue then couiscs, 
(5) The pTOVuhng of ay cut or two years' vaca- 
tion for infjtiuotorri, wjth full salary (6) Mak- 
iag iL possible for tho uiuveifeity to use, be- 
sides' ih own iiibti'uctors, the best men of other 
iiisLitutioiis, lioth in this country and in Lurcjpe. 
(7) Pi'QYihioii for the use of the umversily 
plant tbruugliQUt tho entire year inatcnd of 
during thrcp quarbra of ihc year (8) Fut- 
nishing an opportunity for professors in other 
mstitiitioiiSj tcaclicis in ncndcmics and high 
Hehoolsj minis t era mid others, employed dining 
tho cDiiventional school period of the year, 
for pursuing collogG and iiiiivcisity atudio'i iit 
a peiiod when they arc relented from their 
])roriip.siDiial woik 

Against the jdaii of conUnuoiis hcssions, 
involving giaduatiou nt the close of each quai- 
tor, iL has been urged that it Lends to destroy 
" class spirit," and Llieioforo to be unfnvoiablc 
to general college spirit Experience seems 
to show that Lins opinion is valid, biiL in reply 
it la ui'^ed that the atlvnutagc^. of the plan 
vGiy irmcli luoio than offset this disadvantage, 
and that tliero arc ways of eoun Lei acting this 
Iciidency, Moi cover, ns the novelty of the 
juTaiigciiiGiit has worn off, its iiiduence in the 
direction indicnLcd has been loss and less 
cuiibcioiisly folt It IS further suggested iii 
ohjcGLiQii to the plan that it involves an. ex- 
ccii>ivc demand upon the tcacliiiig force of 
the iiibtiLuLion, In llic larger anrl richer 
college;) and uiiivciaUics it is pracLieablc Lo 
arrange a rota Linn of ms Line tons wlioi eliv dilTer- 
oTil mcnihurp of a given dcpnvtincnl tato Lhoir 
vflcaLioiism dilTeieiitpoi lions of the year, luid, 
fuiLUcv, U is hlxvaya practicable to scemo 


fiom other institutions, both in this country 
and abroad, cminont men who give insti notion 
in the summer session. This is paiticiUaily 
the case since the sLunmer sesBion. as U ia now 
being d eg cubed is divided into terms of six 
weeks each, xvithiii winch period " minor " 
courses may be completed, and m some cases 
" double Illinois.'’^ 

The |)lnii described hna been in continuous 
operation in the University of Chicago since 
its epemng in 1892, and whila it has been 
adopted more or leas completely in several 
other American colleges and univeraitiesi ib 
does not appear that the woik is organized iii 
any ofclier^ institutions entirely on the plan 
above outlined. 

StatisLics — Howevci, it ia proper to in- 
elucU here mention of tho Bummev work of 
inqtitu Lions which, while they do not olfer 
literally continuous Bessioiia, never tUcleaa ofler 
m short summci sessions work organized like 
that of other sessions of the year, and leading 
to degreca Among these are Cornell, Colum- 
bia, Indiana, Harvard, Michigan. These 
figures illnstrcvtG the extent of the demand foi 
the suramor or continuous session — 

The, Univcifciily of Clncngo, consecutivo yentB froTii 
1601 Lo 1011, incluaivQ 507, 031, 10-16, 1237, 1494, 
1030, 1071, 2375, 224P, 2223, 2225, 2273, 2209, 2005, 
305U, 324Q, 333 Q, 3241^ 

Coluinhiii University, conaooulivo years from IDOO 
to 1H12 417. fi7D, 043, 010, 014. 970, lOOH, 1353, HOB, 
2032, 2973, 3002. 

Cornell University, conaecutive years Irom 1900 lo 
1011, iiicUiaiVE 042, 7B5, 841. 880, 987, 1020 

llaTvftTd UmvDTaiiy, lor Uio year 1874, 45, 1870, 70^ 
2S, 1880. 188, 1S04. 425, 1600. 030, 1003, 1160 
(NEA year), 1004. 825, lOOt), B67; 1010, 033, 
1911, 673. 

Indiana University : 1890, 31, 1SD5, 1P5, 1000, 333, 
100,1, 500; 10 10. 1137 

UuweraiLy oC Michigan Claw comtsdsI, cDnacnnlivo 
yrari Irein 1D02 to 1011 liiclusivo 1002, 45; 1005, 
103, lOlD, 131 

HeferencBs — 

Hue Din Bn, W. C Aocndcs /or the Improtcmeni of 
Teachcra m Spruce U 8. Bur of Edvie BuJlchn 
9, IDll (iVaslnngton ) 

U, ,S. Canimisaioiiur of Education, J^cporls 2 tn Lis Lies 
,\rB fiiviMi in fthouL every annivnl report For 
summer suUnola in England, Franco, and other 
Europe nn comitrios, geo Hsforl for 1697-1003. 
Vol 1, 63-18L For full atalcment of coUTscS ofTtred 
111 Biimmcr schools, see for 1911, Vol. 11, pp. 

1 120-1 1B2 

WiLi ouaiinv , W >V Hiatoty of Summer Soliooia 
in tho UiuLcd Slalps, Rcporl of llio United iSiates 
Commissioner of EdiicAlion, lS0l-lSfl2, Vol II, 
PI) 6(!3'05Q The W'st ftud ruUcab account 
See fiiilcx of Periodical tiitcrnlurc fpr niimcTous current 
references 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS,— 'History —The 
Svmday school la a cbahmcLly rnodcTu id- 
fitltution. before the period of popular edu- 
cation there were infiequeiit, isolated attempts 
to provide regular instruction in religion for 
youtli on Sundays: but the organized iiiatitii- 
lion of aehoola, iiiulor the flirGction of churches, 
to tench religion to those who would othciwiso 
be without this iTistructiou bclcuga cnUroly 
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to the late eighteenth and early muetcoiith 
ceiitiiriGS. Since thia school is a religioiia in- 
stitution, however, ithaa deep and rai*-rcaclimg 
roots, the pimoiples which clctcrniiiic 
existence enn be ti acecl na fai na humnn records 
go In the f cw attempts th (it have been made to 
wnte the history of the Sunday achool it Ima 
been ciiBtainary to follow an imaginary line 
back thiQugh monastic teaching, cnily Chris- 
tian assembhea and the Jewish ayiiagogne 
schools to mstaiiGca of instniclion m the Old 
Tcstamcnl and to such injunctions as that 
given in Deut. 0 : 7-9, 20-25 as well as to 
Assyrian nnd Egyptian cnatoms None of the 
instances cited ever deaenbes a Sunday school; 
they nil indicate the noiinal oducatioiial activ- 
ities, which ^vcTe usually religious either m 
content of study oi m intent, or tlicy refer to 
special sacerdotal oi theological instruction 
The Sunday school i& n special iiislitiilioii devel- 
oping under the stimulus of educational pi og- 
ress, fostered by the chuiohca and designed 
to give that systematic insti action in religion 
which the agencies of gcnornl education do 
not provide. A Sunday school may be de- 
fined as an institution oigninzcd by a religious 
body for the education of youth in the leligions 
life and holding its piiiicipnl peiioda of riifa trac- 
tion on the day of icst. 

Beginnings of Ihe ^fo(Jern Stinday School. — 
The Sunday school was born of two significant 
modern inovemciiLa on the one hand, the 
humanitarian awakening which gave new at- 
tention to child life niul led to tlio popular 
extension of elcmantary education; on the 
other, the remarkable revival of icligiou which 
found its bcst-ltiiowii expression in the 
Wc 8 lc 3 mn movement It came into being 
at the beginning of American mdepciulcncc, 
111 the period of the French Ilevolution, when 
the condition of the masses provoked Malthus’s 
Essay 071 Populniion (1798), and religious 
condilions gave iiso to Paine's Age oj J?eafion 
and Paley's Evidences An awakening social 
and icligious consciousness found itself just 
QS the ciugnicntiiig wave oi popular cdiicatiou 
began to take foiin The cducationtil method 
began to hnd a place in icllgious entci prises. 
The foimdcis of Dunyan’s Meeting House, 
Gravel Lane, Southwark, London, established 
n chiu’ity school in the bnsemcnL of that 
building m 1687 (See CiiAiiiTr Schools.) 
Giiflith Jones {q v ) established 3395 schools in 
Wales between 1737-17G1 m which 158,288 
persons of all ages learned to read the Ibbic 
in Welsh. Knidermaim, in Bohemia, in 1773, 
established a school for children, meeting m 
hia church on Sundays Haim ah Bell gathcicd 
children m n paiibh church at High Wycombe, 
near London, and taught them the Bible 
She oiganizcd this school with rules and called 
it a Sabbath school This work begun in 1709 
constituted the fust orgnnused English Sunday 
school, (Joseph Cole, ii/cjuoir of Miss Hannah 
Bel^^ rev, cd., London, 1839,) 


On iho western aide of the Atlantic more 
important events wcic happening. The pro- 
phetic chartci of free edncalion ” hnd been 
adopted by the Ma'^sachubettfl General Court 
in 1617; popiilai education wn.s soon to be- 
como the settled policy of many of the colonies 
Even though the clomciitary aclioois taught 
lekigious subjects ficcly the American elm relies 
felt an nddiLionnl educational icspoiisibdity, 
Tlicrc me nuincroua accounts, often impossible 
to autliGiiLicntc, of gatheiiiig^ ou Sunday of 
children for formal insLiiiction iii churches: as, 
1065, lloxbiiry, Rlnis , 1074, Noiwicli, Conn ; 
1676, Plymouth, Mass, (See a lengthy list 
in Yah Lectures on the »^untfai/ Schoolf II Clay 
Trumbull, New York, 1901, p 112) In 
1737, giving n schedule of hia Sunday ap- 
poin Linen ts nl Savnminh, Gn., John Wcaley 
iiiciUions “ the cntcchisiiig of the children at 
two " Tlic mceliiigg of 'Wesley, WhitoAold, 
nnd Asbiiry cvciy where iitti acted largo 
numbers of children The churches received 
many youthful incnibcrs New life in icligion 
and new intciost in cliildliood led mnny 
churches flcattcrcd tlnciugh tlio colonicg to 
establish classes for instruction in leligion 
Since the Bible wa.'i used in tlio day bciioola 
the woik 111 these clasMcs was Iftigcly in Ihe 
calcohisms 

Robert Raikes (1730-1811) is called father 
of the Sunday echool ” Iniporlant ns wa? 
his work, he ncitlicr invented Llic rphgioug 
instruction of clnldicii nor originated the pres- 
ent-day Sunday school, though lie boeame iLs 
fiist gicnt piopagandiat Like oihera before 
liim ho gathered together destitute children 
to instruct Ihciii on Sundays " in leading nnd 
the church catccluhin'' In 1780 he bcBnn 
With the children employed in the pm factorica 
in Gloucester He employed four women na 
tcftchcia, paying ouch of them one shilling a 
Sunday In hia paper The Gloucester Juurnal 
he published, in 1783, an account of this achool. 
Later he print cd and ciiculated a pamphlet 
urging the advantages of aiich schools. Thia 
led Lo Biiiiiliu exiieiimciilq, pai ticiilarly in the 
Noithcin mamifactuvuig disLiicls In 17S5, 
in cDiJpointioii AVilh Williiun Fox, he oiganued 
" The Society for promoting Sunday Schoola 
throughout the Ihilish Doininion," The 
rules of the Society included '' Be diligent 
in teaching the childicii Lo read well 
NoUher writing nor nrilhincLic is to bo taught 
on Sundays. Avoid as much aa possiule 

corporal pnniahTncnls ’Writ mg ni John 

Wesley's Arminian J/agazme, of January 
1785, Raikog culls his schools “ Sunday Char- 
ity Schools.” Hiinnah More ) wioLo 
in 1789 to William Wilberforce a request for 
books for her school a in Cheddar In 1796 
"The Edinburgh Gratis Sunday .School So- 
ciety was organized la con duel Sunday even- 
ing achuolfl At the death of Raikca thcro 
WDio many echools in all parts of England 
They were all for dcatiiute childicn, designed 
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pnrnari\;y to give, the ra<hmcnt,a of cdvi- 

cfttioii and uaiially cuiiducLpd acpnrnlcly mid 
indrjicnclcnlly of aUurchca. Aa iitLc ns 1859 
an acl of Pailinmciit exempt eel Sunday tiud 
rugged bcJiooI*?*^ Tiom llie ratca, Their 
principal imporLmice ia due to the fact Ihnt 
*' The Sunday schoola establialied by Mi. 
Raikes * * were I lie hcginiiiiiga of popiilai 
cducnLion " in England (Green, Shoti History 
fl/ the Eiiglis/t Pcopic, New Yoik, IS9Q, YoL II, 
p. 36D) While Robert Rnikea wnn working 
m the nerth and west of Engl and j \YUUain 
Eo\, a Daptiai deacon, wn3 endeavoring to 
intcre^i hia brcllircn in London in a plan by 
whicli nil the children of the poor might ic- 
ccivc a scrip tin al education by being taught 
to read the Uiblc ” He corresponded with 
llalkcs, and in 17S5 their cRoi’La resulted in the 
organization of the Sunday School Society 
The Diitiflh and Foreign School Society iqv>) 
was organized in 1808 to establish clcnicntary 
schools in whicJi mi " uiidcnoiniiintional rcli- 
giou " ahoukl bo taugliL The Hibeiuiau 
Sunday School Society was organized in 
DubLm m IBIO. llev Thomas Olmrles, of 
Bnia, Wnlcs, aonverted many of the sclioola 
DTgnnizcd by Giifiifch Joiiea into acliDola on 
the Rnikes plan, but meeting m chiirclics He 
incUided acluUa in hia achools. 

The propaganda of Uaikeg waa soon carried 
to North America, and at Pliilndelphia, in 
1791, " The I'lrat-Day or Siiiiclay School 
Society '' was organized, cicsigiicd to give 
clcTUciitary iiiatructlou to needy chUclicn 
whoac condition acema to have hcGn little 
bcUei thp tliosc to whom Raikes ministered, 
This aocicty, however, avowed n distinctly 
ycbgiQua pm pose. Hut condilions in fcUo 
United Stntes were generally very difTcrent 
from those in Great Bnlnin, There wns 
less need for separate achools on Sunday for 
dcatitulo phildrcn; there were moic educational 
opportunities, and already the churches wero 
beginning to meet the need for icllgioud in- 
gtr lie Lion Many cliurchea regarded the 
Raikea typo of work, conducted under iioii- 
clciioniinationai or union auapicca, aa na 
invasion of iJicir rights (Sea records of this 
GonU'Qveray m riripo riant And ReiiiarkaCifa 
Hpoch^ in History of S, H , Edwin W, Rice, 
Am S S Umon, Philtidelphin, 1906 ) Doubt- 
Ipss this iiicrcnscd the sense of responsibility 
on the part of the churches and helped to 
bring about a distinctive type of organization 
in the United Stales, namely, Sunday aaliools 
created and maiiitanicd hy the churclica ai 
well as meeting in church buildings Tim 
schools in Etiglmicl nicl with the opposition 
of tlie clergy, they were separately maintained, 
being regarded as charitable attcinpta at 
goiioral education, and they were noL generally 
rccogmzcd as integral parts of flluuch orgamza- 
tioii and service until after the middle of the 
nincUjciitli ec-nUvy. l\\ the United Stales 
tho school hna always been a church matitu- 


tioiY. In 1790 n Methodist conference at 
Cliailcaion, S C , formally placed the achoola 
under the churches and or derod the establish- 
ment of "Sunday schools in or neai tho plqce 
o£ public worship " with two sessions each 
Sunday, two houis in the morning and foui 
ill the afternoon Nearly all the denomina- 
tions in tho United States trace their fiiat 
schools to the last decade of the eighteenth 
cqntuiy. 

Deifelopinmt of the Schools — The Sunday 
saliQola fiave seen tlieii most rcmarkabla de- 
velopment ill the United States Increased 
m a little ovei a century from a few acattered 
schools m 1800 until in 1906, according to the 
U.S Census, there were 17 8, 214 a ahoolB, of which 
105,128 woie Protcatmit, Of all church organ- 
izftliona in the United States 79 per cent 
reported Sunday schools. While the average 
jncinbciship per chuioh oiganizatioii wn3 157, 
the nverngo enrollment pci’ school was 82. 
(Bureau of Census, Special Reports ^ Re- 
ligious Bodies^ 1906, Vol. I, Wnshingbon, D.G,). 
The stnthtica of the Intel national S. S. Aeao- 
elation include only " evangelical “ oluifehcs. 
The latest figures, for 1011, covering North 
America only, nre: 160,225 achools in the 
United States, 10,642)11 Canada, total, 170,867, 
with nearly 14,000,000 pupils in the Uni tea 
States, 853,005 m Canada (atntisbioa of the 
Inlernationnl S, S Association, June, 1911, 
in Oryanizcil tS, S Work in Americaf 1908-1911 i 
Chicago, p. 150) In 1910 comparative statis- 
tics show 12,777,739 pupils in the United 
Stales; 733,126 in Canada; 6,640,320 in 
Great Britain. (ir<irfd-iridfi iSwadfly Sahaal 
Workt Report of World's Sixth Sunday School 
Convention, Chicago, LOVO.) In all of 
Europe outside of Gieat Dritam there were 
(in 1910) leas than 3,000,000 pupils onrolieilj 
in nil of North America outside the Uni tea 
States there were Icsa than 1,000,000 enrolled 
The statistics for all Protcafcant " evangelical " 
achoola throughout the world in 1010 were; 
schools, 285,999, officcra and teachcis, 2,607,- 
371; pupils, 25,403,823 Tina is an average 
ciirolhiieut of 98 pei achool. Sunday aohool 
fitalialica cannot, however, be relied upon, since the 
mclhyd of lepoituYg is not sufivticutly eateful 
Tho Sunday school also developed in the 
past century from an unoTgarnzed inatitiilion, 
in which groups of children were taught their 
catcchiain or Avero trained in reading fiom 
the Bible, to a recognizetl institution of tho 
cliiircli in which, in nt least n large number of 
instancea, children arc gioupcd in clnssca 
approximating to pubJio-acliool gradation and 
are given n regular graded cmTicuIum in reli- 
gious history, hterntnre, and, fiequently, ethics 
cind Chriatian duty; and frotn single groups 
meeting where they might to an institution 
often requiring special buBdinga and omployed 
officers. Tile early and steady development 
□f aohools in the United States is due to 
(1) The adoption of the aahoDl by the church 
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in tho United Stafcca, Tliia flchool was cnrly 
recognized (is n part of the oignuizatimi of I he 
church, a method of ita worlt _ Tina wus due 
lo the leadersinp of the church in early colonial 
life; to the iioii-nccesaity for ioparatc schoola 
for dcaiibutc cMldrcii, lo llic increaHing iieccs- 
flity' for special ngcnciea Coi instructioii in 
religion on accouiib of the diminishing atten- 
tion given hy public eclvienhonal ngoncice to 
this subject. In this connection, note the 
action of the Gencrnl Coiifcieiico of the 
Mebhodiab Church, 1824, establishing schools 
and the early creation of apccml denomi- 
national Sunday school niachiiiciy. (See 
hlichacl, 0 S>,2Vie Sunday School in the Devel- 
opment of the American Church, pp 63, 77, and 
01) (2) Greater einphnsih oii the voUintaiy 

prLuci\ilG \TL Amccicau Ufa, mukiug tkna inati- 
tiitioii with ilh unpaid Avorkors more normal 
to the life of tile people (3) In tlie degree 
til (It tlie Sunday school in tho United SlaLos 
became the solo agency foi the direct religious 
iaatiuotion of the yoUng, the need for luorc 
carefully trained Avorkers and more cfTicieiib 
organization Avaa increasingly felt This school 
Imd a heavier burden to bcai heio than in any 
other country It received a larger moasuro 
of criticism. Its peculiar function in tlio 
United States, especially its uiiuMial position 
as a voluntary institution biougbb about a 
higher t 3 ’pc of eflicicncy and a closer approxi- 
mation, markedly m recunt years, to tdAitn- 
tional ideals. 

The American Sunday echool Avns fostered 
in ILb beginnings by special organizations 
Early in the niiiBlccntli century infoimnl 
coiiferciicca on the problems of the schools led 
to the formation of numoroua local societies 
and nsaociations for tho promotion of Bcliools 
and for their improvement Tho acattcred 
BDcictiea Avere feilovatcd ii\ 1817 in " TWe Sun- 
day and Adult School Union " This BOCicty 
carried on inissionaiy Avorlc, organizing iiCAV 
schools and creating subsidiary Bocicties m 
dilTereiit states. Denominational oiganizn- 
tions to foster the schools followed The 
Methodist Episcopal general confcrcirice in 
1624 passed lesolutiona ordaining schools, and 
three years later the Sunday School Union of 
Una church Avaa organiTied Lu New York The 
Unitarirvn Sunday School Society’' and the 
Lutheran Sunday School Society were organ- 
ized III 1830, the Congrcgatioiinl Sunday School 
and Publishing Society in 1932, and others m 
the yenra iinmccliately Jolloivingi 

The variouB Sunday school societies nt once 
called convcntiona in Avhich states and groups 
of atatea united The ftrat national conven- 
tion was held in New York in October, 1832. 
A resolution Avaa passed that the Sunday school 
** should embrace all olassos of the community," 
a significant departure from the Rnikea filan 
of achoolfl for the deatitute At the Fifth 
National Convention, April, 1872, the plan 
of II III form lessons for all schools ay as adopted. 


An International Convention, including Can- 
ada, AA^na held ill lS75,aiid the form of organiza- 
tion became that of an IiiLeriiational Associa- 
tion with provision for cany mg on work in 
the interim betAvecii conventions, Tlie func- 
tions grudiially nfasu me d included Lbo selection 
of Icssoiia for schools, the proinoLiou of teacher 
Liaiiiiiig| the organization of at ate aK.socintiona 
conducting nib ti Lutes ^ and coiiferencea, and 
the developiiicnt of difTerGiit depaitments of 
the Hcliool _ The Religiniia Education Aflsocia- 
tion, organized in 1903, took active iiiteieat 
111 the Avoik of the Sunday acliool and pnrLicu- 
larlj-^ urged the aiiplieation of educational 
principles. It published imicli liteiaturc on 
impioved methods and eiicouraged important 
experiments. Tlio IiUcrdeiioininaLioiial Sun- 
day School Coviucil, conHialing oC i cpi esCAita- 
Livra of tho vaiioiis rrotrsLiinL dcnoniinationnl 
Sunday school and piiblisbing societies, Avna 
organized in 1011 to secure denominational 
cooperation and to cJTecL better coi relation 
of thoir Avork, particularly ns to the publica- 
tion (if lesson material foi schools 
The Sunday school curriculum developed 
very flloAvIy, At firat the Ilibic Avas used for 
teaching reading, and catecliiHina were used 
for mcmoritci work. In 1786 Ilnikcs prepared 
a little textbook called Rcchnmadcsy. Teachcis 
gave prizes to pupilfl Avho luomonzed large 
numbers of biblical verses. Gradually 11 lo 
I^iblc beenme the HubjccL of eUiiIy; m 1810 
James Gall of Edinburgh niepnred lessona 
coDBiating of Diblc stonca In 1827 a list of 
questions on biblical lessons Avns pieparcd by 
Albert Judsoii, and question books were issued 
by tho American Suiulny School Union. Sepa- 
latc schools prepared moro clnboTato schemes 
of lessona, niul Sunday Bcliool orgamzationa 
piiblishod them in book form, Avhile others Avero 
pimtcd m rehgioua lOAirunla Ia\ 1860 John 
II. Vincent bcgAti to publish in " The Sunday 
School Teacliei’B' Quarterly," four sGries of 
lessons. Edward Eggloatoii also published a 
Bcriea in hia paper, The jVafionai Sunday 
School Teacher. In i860 the fourth National 
Sunday Scliool Coiivcution introduced a pinu 
of uniform lessona for all pupils and appointed 
a committee lo piepaie the snine. From 1872, 
when this coinnuttcc drat reported, up Lo 1000 
tho so-called " uniform " lussons ayctg in use 
in nearly all Piotcataiit Sunday schoola The 
" Uniform " acheme provided for a loosely 
arranged and unsystematic aeries of biblical 
Icaflona Bomclimca mamlmning hternry or 
liiatoi'ical consecutivcncss for six months and 
Bonic times for a year The leBsona AA^cro 
Belectcd for these periods alternately in the 
Old and New Testaincnla The plan Avna to 
cover tho more importimt portions of biblical 
fitudy in either aix- oTSOven-yenr cyclca, It was 
formnlly adopted by tho Biitish organization 
in 1973. ft wag never wholly b a Lis factory. 
The Umlnriaii echoola never accepted it, in 
1874 the general Dioccflim Goinmisaion of the 
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Piolcstant Episcopal cluirdi waa nppoinfcccl 
lo prcpHiP huilnblo icsbons loi' ppiscopai ftclioolg 
Tho I'ri 011(1 IS onrly do^'clopcd spocml lesbonfl, 
nH did ftlbo llic Luther an C'luirch and iialuially 
Mic llobicw 3cb(U)U and iluibc of tht Human 
Catholic church. In 1S8S Hey Eiastua 
lllahchioc liogaii llic picpnration of n now 
Beriea of Sunday-school Ics.soiia which, as they 
WTrc' l/itor developed and improved, contiib- 
uicil very lurRcly lo Ihe nduplion of ^ladcd 
Ill lSf)4 the lutei'imUoiial Piiinaiy 
Union naked ihc Iiiter national Associalion 
[oi a coUite of lesions hpocially prepared for 
cliildren iinrlcr si\ In 1902 the latcrimtional 
Lesson CommiUoG prepaiod a two yeara‘eo\irsc 
fur ymiiig children, but the convention failed 
to aiJLhoiizc grailod coursrfl for adults.^ In 
1905 lUe lossini comimtUc of the Inlcvnalioual 
Sunday School Assoniation was iiistriicttsd to 
piciiaro coni'iieB for adults, but this iiisLruclioii 
was not earned out. Later (level opmonts wcie 
the nilrodiictioii of lessons on tcinpcranccj 
adopted after much ihfiiculty m 1890, miWvon- 
nry lessons umler the influence of the Young 
People’s Missionary Alovcincnb in 1007, iind 
extra- bililical material provided in the graded 
courscg adopted in lOOS Meanwhile many 
scIiodIb hrid been foW owing indopcndcnt 
courses in chinch iiiHtory, missioimiy heroca, 
duclnnes, niid ethics The school was no 
longer disliiicUy and cx^lusivvly a Bible school 
but had become ri school of religion. In 1008 
ftficT n- sloiiny period ol dcljatc ftiul agitation, 
during which many scliooL had adopted graded 
curricula of their owu, the Inlcriiatjonal As- 
fcocutien authorized its lesson committee to 
jiiopni'C a complotcly graded course of lessons 
in addilion lo the uiiifoim lessons Ono 
of the fftctoifl leading to the general adop- 
tion of the pniiciplc of gradation in Iciason? and 
to the extension of cunicnla beyond the DiWd 
is the work of The Hellgloiis Ediicntiou Aaso- 
ciaLion which hoiii 190J on steadily uiged 
Ics'sona selccLccl on the basis oE the child's 
developing hie 

Depending aiiiiosL iiiiifoTmly on voUiiitniy 
teachers, the Sniulay school foiiiul the problem 
of seen ling a hii/licicnt mid ciricicnb corps a 
most &CUQUB one. New York City Union ivtt- 
vocnled the training of teadicra m 1827 
Dr. ^y. E. Chminiiig of Dos Lon in 1&37 urged 
"nil histiUition foi Iraiinng men to train the 
young,'" and tliis was made pniticulivily to 
apply to Sunday bohoola by Dt D. P Kidder 
III 1847 Rev John 11. Vincent in 1857 or- 
ganized a Normal School in Juliet, III (S. 
Cfilbei’L, The Lesson System^ New York, 1879). 
The first rogulnr ms ti Lute was held at Galena, 
1\\ , m , ibe next, in Dclroil, and very 
Noon insLiUitca became nuinorouB J E. Gil- 
bert, a public school prinGipal of BufTalo, pub- 
Uished lu 18Q5 a inoutUly paper of IcBsona f(iT 
traiiung teachers. la England the South 
bucks Sunday School Union advocated " noi- 
iiiftl schools” for Sunday school tcachcra as 


eaily ns 1857 (One Ihmdted Years for the 
Children, S S. Union, London, 1903, p 102), 
but it wftH not until 1856 that a training class 
wna organized in L (in don. In 1870 the London 
Sunday School Uidoii appointed three exami- 
ners who should prepare tests and examine 
tenchcia nfl to then hibheal knowledge At 
Chautauqua, N Y , a Sunday school assembly 
for braining teadicra was organized ui 1874 
The Him Ola Suntlay School Asa Delation m 
1880 undertook the organization of nuincroua 
classes Tor the tiainmg of toncheTS Later, 
other atatoa took up the game work until nearly 
all the state orgaiiizcitiona were engaged in 
teacher training In 1903 the International 
Sunday School Convention organized a de- 
par Lmciit of tone her tinlTimg with a special 
BccEetary The diffcicnt denonunatiouB have 
promoted the training of thou teaGhora, em- 
ploying secrctai'iea and piiblisliiiig textbooks. 
More iccontly couraea have been oIYcrcd Ui the 
universities and colleges for the braining of 
toaciicrs and dWectois of Sunday schools as 
well na for the preparation of miiiiatcrs in 
Sunday school work Notable instancca of 
these Gouiaea in roUgioua education aie found at 
Yale University, University of Cliicago, Wash- 
burn Collep, and Uakci University Drake 
University has n department of religious edu- 
cation with full professor in charge, (See 
Cope, " College Leadership iu Sunday bcKdqI 
EITicicncy" m World-Wide Simday School 
IVor^, 1910, also reporba on Tcaoher Training 
Cuinmissian oE Rcligioua Education Assaciation 
111 Rehffioiis Educaiiojij Apnl| 1912.) The 
Theological Scsminarica also off Died profes- 
Bjonal trainmg for Sunday school workers 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
qgtabliahcd a chair of Sunday School and 
Religious Pedagogy in IDOO. Other notable 
instances aic. Harbfoid Theologicnl Semi- 
nary, with its special School of Religious 
Pedagogy for lay workers, Divinity School of 
the ITuivcrsity of Chicago; Union Theological 
Seminary; Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Scjhool of Theology of Boston Universiby; 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Episcopal Divinity 
School of Philadelphia Many acminancs 
YcquirD this work for gracluation The edu- 
cational fitandard of the Sunday sehool Imd 
advanced sufficiently by 1910 to lead n number 
of chui'cUca to adopt a rule to employ only 
teachers who have completed some form of 
training course. 

Parallel to the improvement in teaching is 
the development of organization. At first 
Bclioola vreve only Bnvall groups of ohildmn 
gathered promiaciioualy under one or more 
teachers Wion numbers made it ncoessary 
to divide a aehool the pupils naturally gravi- 
tated into large agt; groups Under the stim- 
ulus of conventions the main attention was at 
first given to increasing the number of aohoola 
and. to recruiting the membership of encli. 
Early conventioiL programs also indie a to the 
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fierioua piobicms of disci pliniiig laigc unor- 
ganized Rioupa Tho licgiiiiiinga of better 
oTgainzatiDn camo \YVlh tbo bcpnralion of 
tlio very small child I'cn into a primary dcpai fc- 
menfi, nnd the oi gn-nizaCion of their tcnchcrfl 
into Pi unary Uniona in dilTcient citie-?. The 
ru’fcst Union -wos oiganLzcd iu Nawauk, N J., m 
1870. Special treatment'! of tlic uniform 
lessons were picparecl for this clcpcii bment coii- 
Bistiiig of childicii up to and mcludjng nine 
ycnia of ago Then when the lesson pub- 
liahrrs issued spocin! qutirtoriic5,“ cheap 
textbooks on the lessons for children of the 
ycnis ten to sixteen, thcao pnpila weie also 
Rioupcd into wlmfc was called the Intermediate 
Dcpnrtmeiit Provision was next made for a 
^"Ceguiners' Hcpai tment/'' coiTcaponding to 
the kimlei’garten years. In 1003 an adult de- 
partment was oflicially oigaiiizcd In the 
same year the Interna tioiml Sunday School 
Association adopted the plan of dividing all 
classes into these clepnrtmcnls, BcKUincra 
(tlie years bcrorc the public school), Prnimry, 
three years; Hmior, four Inleimcdiata, 

foul j^cara; Senior, four ycais, and Adults 
This, howevei, was only a rough class idea Li on 
of pupils Two important books appeared 
about this time, Pnaciples 0 / J? eh 1 ; ions JiJihi- 
catioUi by President Nicholas M, Butler and 
others (Longmans, New York, 1900) urging 
the application of educational methods to 
the Sunday school, and Princijtlc'i and IdsfiU 
Jo) the Sunday School ^ Ly Piofcssory Erncfb 
D. Burton and Slmdei Mathews (Univcii 3 it 3 " of 
Chicago Picbfr, 1903), setting forth the authors' 
experience in the Hyde Park Baptist Sunday 
achool of Chicago, under tho aiiperintcndcncc 
of the Picsulenb of the Univeisity of Chicago, 
■^Villiam Ramey Harper. This school AVitli 
many others in diffcient pails of the couiitiy 
waa seriously attempting to make the Sunday 
school an educational institution adequate to 
modern demands. Much of tho reecnt progicsd 
of Sunday schools la due m no small degree to 
tiic pionDcr work of tliia school and cerlain 
olhcis, particularly St. John's, Providence, 
It.I.j First Congregational, AVmnetka, III,, 
Fust Piosbytcrian, Buffalo, NY, and to 
tbft Behool at TcaahGV& College, Col\irab\a 
Uiiiveisity, afteiwaicla tiansfcned to Union 
Tlieologieal Seminary Meanwhile the Re- 
ligious Education Association peisistently 
mged the gradation of puplle coric- 

Bpouding to public school experience nnd the 
separate acliuinislratlon of the dcparimcnts 
The development of the achool calls for 
inoieasing physical equinmcnt The caily 
Sunday school met in piivate looms, public 
halla, taverns, and later ui tlic vestries and 
smalt rooms of churches. The pioneer Siiuclay 
schools of Noith America met in tho log 
schoolhousca and in many seLtleincnts gave 
biith to the first churches Then the schools, 
in both city nnd country, met in the church 
auditoriums which wcic used both foi opening 


woiship and the instruetion of clnsses scattered 
about tho room. It wq^ a long lime before 
nny church piovuicd a special building for tho 
school. One of the finst wns tho Fust Mctlio- 
disb Episcopal of Akron, Ohio, erected in 1807, 
winch piovidcd for a main assembly room with 
t<in classioom^ suriovinding \t and a balcony, 
also having ten claasrooins, A model Sunday 
achool building was exhibited at the Worltfa 
Fair lu Chica(*o in 1003 and a small sclmmatio 
uindcl at the Child Welfare Exhibit, New York 
City, 1911, Alany chiirclica erected Sunday 
school biiiklmga, some entirely separate and 
some as a part of tho clinrcli edifice. At first the 
ef)'^cntial fcaturoh of such buildings wore one large 
room witli iiulojjeiidciiL rooms for clnascsj but 
latei cOii'stuicLiou provides for independent 
nsacntblies of departments with entirely sepa- 
latc cl nsy looms equipped with blackboauls, 
cabinets for museum matcrml, librai’ics, and 
otliei [ippniatiis. In a few matanceg aiioh 
buildings are equipped with gyinnasiunis, 
game rooms, lockcia and play looms 

Up to nearly the end of the nineteenth, 
ccntiiiy tho Sunday achool wn? almost cu- 
tircly ignored by the agencies of public edu- 
cation simply because it had never taken 
BCTionaW its own Cunetion ot lehgious educa- 
tion In 1003 tlic Rchgioua EtliicaLioii Aaao- 
ciation was organized to inspire religioiia foicea 
with the educational aim nnd tho educational 
Cm CCS with the religious ana. From the 
beginning ib paid capceial attentiGn to the 
work of the Sunday school and acciucd tho 
coopeiation of recognized aubhoiitica and ex- 
pel ts in cducntionnl science who gave their 
sorvicoa ficely to the pioblema of tlic Sunday 
schooL The workers in thn oiganization 
piepared outlinc9 of curricula, plana of 01 gani- 
z nil on, and mntcnals foi teacher training, and 
promoted work in experimental achoala na 
laboiatorioa They brought new factors of 
educational powci to the life of llie Sunday 
school so that tlio ten years before 1912 saw 
pi eater piOEress in the developiuent of tbia 
institution than the forty years previoua. 
The association cspocinlly mged the tiainiiig 
of ininistcia and iSiinday school workers in 
psychology auil cduositiuu It urged the em- 
ployment of professional leaders In 1907 
the First Piesbyterian Cluircli of BufTnlo 
employed a paid direotor of rehgioua educa- 
tion to organize alL the educational life of bho 
church There had been a few pmd suporin- 
tendentg prior to this 111 otliei chuichcs 
In 1012 there wcio about fifty dirccLora of 
religions education in the United States 

Sunday sclioola have developed on the con- 
tinent of Europe but slowly, and piincipally 
Under pressure of miaaiouaiy endeavor The 
hist Sunday school in France wag oiganizcd 
nt Boidcaux in 1815 In 18R4 the Continen- 
tal Mission for Sunday schools wnS organized 
in London In 1911 thcie ivcro 9000 aohoola 
in Germany, 1200 in France, 372 iu Italy, and 
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884 ill Husaia. Sunday a olio ojs are nmintnined Eopai'Atc tiny gclioola foi Hebrew cbildicn 
All nil tlic missionary fields, usually in ennnee- The first Hebrew Sunday aoliool wna roiindod 
tiou wiU\ the niUsion alaiioua and cliurchca iii L83fl in PLuladclpliia by Rebecca Grata at 
nnd fostered by the Foicign Sunday Scliool the Mifcvah Ismel Congregation Later 
Associntioii. (Sec WoiU-y^vk S. S IV'or^', schools were orgnimcd in ChaTlestoTi, SC, 
n 242) Tlic first Sunday school in India wna Virginia, and Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1847 aomo 
□rennized July D, 1803, at Scrainpoio, by achoola were orgiiiiized in Berlin by the Rc- 
wtUiftiw Carey aud hia ai'wjeialea (T/te fai'iUGd Congiegatioiu In 1876 tlio Jewigh 
One Hniidrcdlh Fear, S. S Union, London, Asgoemtion for the Diffusion of Religious 
1003, p 194.) Knowledge was orgamzed in London. By this 

In Ihc Catholic Chwch — The educational lime the Sabbath school had become a regular 
history of the cluirch is that of the develop- institution of the coiigicgaliona in America, but 
ment uTvd appVtcsvUcn of it& principle of the schools were working independently mLil in 
aacred obligation of cvciy parish priest to 1886 the Hcbicw Sabbath School Union of 
prepare evciy child foi the proper reoeption Ainorica was organized. In 1909 the generoa- 
of the sacrmncnla of the church, and of cede- ity of Mr Jacob II Schiff provided for the 
aiaslicnl rosponsibiiiLy for the control of general training of Sabbath Bohool tenchcra at the 
education. On this ground it maintains panfib Ilehrew Union College m New Yovk (See 
flehoola in which ChrisUnn doobiinc and the Rabbi Grosamnii on ** Jowiali Religious Edu- 
1311)1(3 me integral parts of the cmr'iciiliiin In cation ” in Tiehgioua Educalion for August, 
the degree that formal religious education is 1011. On tho Sabbath school in general gee 
thus given 111 the day solioola the Sunday Jewish JUncj/clopcedia, York,) Noaiithoii- 
flchool ifl unucceasary, ycl a largo nvimbcr of (atWe Btatlatics Utvvc been collected foi Jewish 

panahes have provided foi the regular malruc- jgohoola. The United States Crnaiia of 190G 

lion of children on Sundays This ia naturally shows 600 Hebrew Sunday schools, rather less 
the case wiierc iiainbeia of their childion attend than one bcIiooI to every three congregations; 
the public gcliools lu which no religious in- 192 of these meet daily, including the Tal- 
aLinction given. The cncychcnl of Pius X, m\id Torah schools with omploynd teachoia. 
(April 15, 1906) on the tcacliing of Christian doc- Four hundred and two hold more than one soS' 
ti'ine, ordcis that “all pajiali piicals, and in giou a week Rabbi Sclmiifarber, of Chicago, 
Ecncinl all to whom the care of soula la com- catimatca that in 1912 theic alc approximately 
mitted, must teach Ihc csatcchism for the space 1100 synagogues in tlic United States, each 
of one hour o\\ ftU Rvmduys and holy dftya of having cithci a Sunday aohool or a Sabbath — 
the year without cxcoption to their young Sntuiday — school and many linving day schools 
baya and girh . The orgaiiuicd achool also In Chicago tlic seventy-five ay ii ago gucs 
la not common, but classes arc taught on gun- cm oil nearly 6000 pupils in either Sunday or 
day in practically every parish Sabbath achoola Notable examples of ad- 

Thc United States Genaua of 1906 leporta vauced methods in Jowiah Sunday achoola are 
11,173 Catholic Sunday achoola for appioxi- m Temple Emmniiu-EI, and in the Free Syna- 
mntcly 12,000 churches and 3500 olmpels, with goguc, New York 

a totnl of 1,481,536 pupils.^ This probably Other Rdigiau^ Oronruzatioms — The general 
includcg the enrollment m their 4364 paroohial adoption of the Sunday school in Protestant 
Bchools 'While the number of CathoUc Sun- churches has led to the uso of aimUnr luatitu- 
dny schools la nob great, it is evidently in- tions by almost all rcligioua bodies. Tlie 
Cl easing. iSoe The Sunday School Tcaeher'a Latter Day Samta or Mormons had (1000) in 
Guide lo iSiiccess by Rev. Patrick J, Sloano the United Statca 76G Sunday sohoola with 
(New York, 1008); The Sunday School 113,130 pupUa. The Mormon ohui eh innintaina 
Direrlor's Guide fo Success by PaLiiek J. many elementary day schools in Utah The 
Sloauc (New York, 190D); aiul The Catholm Reorganized Chuich of Latter Day Saints 
Swndfli/ Sc?iooZ by B. Peony fSt. Louis, 1007) ] reported (1006) 302 schools ^vitli 16,046 pupils 
The matcrml of atucly is nhvaya the afficial Local orgaiuzationa ol the Ethical SocicUca 
Catholic catechism and occasionally Bible liis- conduoL Sunday sohoola, some of which are 
lory. The catechism ia grniled foT three clnssea. notable for educational efficiency. These 
for beg inn era, middle classes, and advanced schools generally accept the aim of character 
pupils , In Catholic hi eh schools, a cade mica, development, though sometimes depending 
and colleges, a full ana thorough coutBQ of wliolly on instruGrtiou in morala (Walter L. 
apologclitjs and Biblo studies is given, Sheldon, An Ethical Sunday School^ London 

Jcujfah Sahhnlh Schooh and Siinday Schoola, and New York, lOOD). 

— Thci modern Sabbath school in coiineotion Educational Status of Sunday Schools in. the 
with the Jewiali synagogue is a direct descend- tTnlted States — Oliuroh sohoola (parochial 
ant of tliQ synagogue achoola. It owea its Hahoola and Sunday Bchoola) nv& to be regarded 
auccess to the spirit which founded many as a second main division of tho American 
IndcBcndcnt achoola for clcTnciitnry education educational system, the first division being 
on the coiilincnt of Europe in tho eighteenth the flchools of tlio state (See RfiLiGlioua 
contuiy, nnd it flourialiea whcrcj there arc no Education,) Not until rectjutly have evoii 
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the leadcia o/ Sunday acliool education begun Bible or uL lonsb certain parts of it. One cause 

clearly to think of their work in this wnyj yet of (lias pliaf notion with thia flyatem ig the dia- 

the logic of our history and of our poliUcal covery tlint, in tenoral, there ia appalling ig- 

instituUoua hna thus wrought i\\ the Sunrlny noinuco □[ the Bible on the part oi those who 

school movement in this country almost from have traversed the whole of auch a cyclo once 

the start A free elmrch, aeir-austninmg both or oven several times. The reform movement 

financially and educationally, is a correlate proclannH that the child's jircsenfc mtcrcs Is and 

of the modern soeiilar slate. The parochial Lehgioiis capn cities must govern the course of 

school and the Sunday school have a common etudy. Several rcgiilta follow. uH of which np- 

icligioua impulse, and each la a method of pear in one or other of tlio graded sys terns (1) 

GCclcaiasUcal self-perpetuation But there la The order of the biblical material la no longer 

nn important difTereacc between the two. governed by cither the literary arrangement 

The Sunday scliool_ movement as a whole is an of the Bible, or the chionological ariangemcnb 

ofTorb to cooperate in education with the state, of the historian, oi the logical arraiigeinoiit 

but wibhout any kind of divided support, of tho tlicologinn. The Icasona for cer- 

contiol, or ftdmimstratiou on either aide. The lam years arc of course hiatOTical: Ihoao for 

parochial school, on tho othci hand, proceed- other periods, literary. For atill other periods 

ing from an aaaumpbion that only the church the older ia freely topical, or it may bo governed 

is competent to teach the chiUlren of the churcli, by a systematic analysis of n aiihjcob (2) This 

rofusoa, na far na its own pupila arc concerned, free nolection, which implies that the Bible is 

to divide the woik of instruction with the state, meicly an iiisirumcnb for pioinoling apinbiial 

Dub teaching the scculnr branches ns well ag life, naturally leads into freer handling of the 

ichgion IS so costly that a desire arises for a mateiinl that la selected, Such freedom in 

ghflte aubsidy A logical conaeqncncc of such teaching is a necessary corollary of free devcl- 

a subsidy would be divided niithouty within opmeiiL and ficc aelC-cxprofasion on tho part of 

the schools of a churcli Now, all such the pupil The material of instruction Jina 

mixed support and divided authority art; eon- to become fluid iii order to LMiter into the child's 

trary to the piinciplea and tho practice of flowing experience Mental and moral nsaimU 

Sunday schools In fact, these achooia are the latioii conacqiieiil upon a (from the pupil’s 

fiist large (even if crude) expression, on the point of view) ficc tnal-aml-crror method — 

ccclcsiiistical side, of tho educational consc- this ia a fundamental, though nob generally 

q ucn CCS of a rigorous ” flee state, free church ” expressed, point of view o7 graded Icasou 

policy They arc, therefore, nist of nll^ n Bvsteina It appears m two chai actons ties of 

unique expel im&nt in educational oignniza- the ntiw leqaona. tho choice of pomta of cm- 

tlQii and adinimabratiQii If any of the larger plinsia (aa using the atoiica of Jeaua' miracles 

religious bodies, oi if any influential group of not to prove a dogma coiicerning the person 

I'cligiona bodies, auccceda in the present effort of Christ but to make his compaasioa seem 

to develop Sunday achooia into a satisfactory beautiful and altracbivo), and stimulus ho the 

gysbcm of iclipiouB cducaiiDn, a momentoua formnUon of individual iudgmenta of value 

contribution will be made not only to icligion, on tlic part of pupils with respect to biblical 

but also to our political experience. An persons and eventg (3) The results of hia- 

appraiacinont of present Sunday school con- loncal and literary research in the Bible are 

ditions, therefore, should contribute to a juat beginning to be utilized. This ia an inevitable, 

appreciation of the general educational Bitim- as it is also nn admirable, conaequcnce of tho 

tion m the United States, determination to treat the Bible na a means for 

Uouraea of Study — Tho forward inovomcnb spiritual growth rather than as a aintia mass of 

in Sunday schools has focua.scd its altciiLioii ideas that arc to bo merely transmitted While 

chiefly on the idea of gradation of pupils it is nob true that graded lessons have been 

and of leason material. Gradation,” how- demanded, as some liavc supposed, chiefly 

ever, is not a suflicient deaCTiption of the prm- ns a ineanfl of spreading tho higher critiflisin of 

ciplo that undorliea the new graded curricula the Soripturca, it ia unquoationablo that the 
Rather, tho whole conception of the material old uniform lessons were deliberately uacd 

of inatruction is being vitalized The move- by leaders of the system ns a menna of per- 

mont IB a reaction against tho old asaumption pelunting precritical views. C^) Tho course 

of the primacy of a atatic body of ideas that of study now ceasca to be cxoluflivclv biblical, 

religious instruction la merely to hand on to tlio Material is to be chosen, whatever the source, 

young This asaumption ia fundamental alike that will moat effectively promote the pupil's 

to the International Uniform Lesaons, and to growth toward Christian manhood or woinan- 

the partly graded Dlakeslee Leaaon System hood. This principle haa always been followed 
In both caaea a leaaon cycle, whether of three to the extent that the eatechigm or the pray or- 
or of SIX or seven years, is not a cycle of child book has been studied; but now the assump- 

growth but Simply a rounded whole of biblical tionia made that no a priori limits are to bo 

material divided into acotiona to lit n calendar placed upon tho sources of teaching matcrinl 

of yeaia anti Sundays, At the end of auoh a Nature studies, imaginative storiDS (including 
cycle the pupil waa supposed to know tlio fablea end myths), church history, the life of 
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a missionary, thn "work of a philnnthiopisti 
non-Clinsliaa icligions, n sl-iirly of iimmla. 
me L hods oi chiirfiii work, nnalybis of 
forcea in a comimiiiity, a siudy of Uic cliitica 
of the OhrHtiaii as a citi/cii or as a home 
mnkci — Pach of these appeal a in one oi 
more of the new couisos To dctcrmiiio the 
nropoilioii of biblical to cxtrabihlicnl Icsaona 
la a practical impossibility, Jiowovor, becaiiao 
the now eouiscs have de parted fioiii the notion 
IhaL n cwrrievilum caiv be coustnictcd by the 
jiKtapositiDii of ” Bubjccts of slucly," Is n, 
topical lesson that usea biblical inntciial a 
a Lady uf the Liblc or notT IihIldiI, woUiing 
moic clearly sliows Iho ctlucaliaual advance 
niftclo by the^c legsons than the fact that any 
such classification of them ns hiblicnl or cxti'a- 
biblicnl IS impoasiblc of rigoioin appIiciUion. 

Tlicre arc diiTcrcnccs, that need not here be 
specified, bcLwccu ilioacvcial gradod systcnis 
One IS more largely cc cl cams heal in tune and 
method, anolUei moie distmelivcLy bdilmal; 
one introducpa o\Lrabiblical inatoiial with 
greater freedom tliiui anollioi; one i? inoic 
frre tiiftn anotlicr in its trentment of biUicai 
ciiticism, of mimeie stoiios, or of dogma — 
all of winch is to bo oxjicclod The adoption 
of grncled lessons lins been unexpccbodly lapjd 
Though general statistics on the point arc not 
a va liable, the movement is certainly not pre^ 
mntiiic There is every ronaon to cvpeot that 
lb ivill go forward uiUil giadcd lessons, chosen 
and liaudlcd Qu bio ad cducalLoual punciplca, 
aic practically niiivcianl. 

The Trainins of ?’cnc/jcj‘fi — The advance 
movement emioiintcia no other problem as 
serious as tlmb of securing competent teachei'H. 
In a few liolated instances professionally 
trained dav-^chool tcnchcis aic employed 
and paid hloic cJiiirclies iiro likely to geclc 
a solution in Uus cUiection But it is useless, 
for the prespiifc, to think of any general aban- 
donment of the traditional vohmtary, unpaid 
Lc aching. The piadicftl qiicsLion. is, can n 
cuinpcteiit force of unpaid lay teacJicra po 
developed and permanenLly maintained? Tim 
dirtlculLy has long bpcn rccogmzcd, but ibo 
serious ness of it waa covered iij) by the ll^G 
of un gi ftded Ic^aoiia For hei c the assumption 
was that the teacher's busiuo^a consists in 
giving an exposition of a Bible pnstiage, and 
making an application of ita los'^oiis," Tlie 
mechanical siinplieity of this ficlicmc made 
possible lliQ '' lesson Icaf,'^ a slieeh pub into 
the hands of the pupil from week ta week ai‘ 
month to month with the text of the lessori. 
BOino notes, soinc qiieations on the text, and 
Or set of appUcatiouB pi luted on it. These 
leaves gave support to the vicious Bystciri of 
teaching that ci Dated them It was esaeii- 
tially a weakened form of preaching, consist- 
mg of exposition, inoraliaiiig, and cxboUation 
Under these conclitioiia undue emphnsis came 
to be placed Upon the teacher's pcisouality, 
or upon n aiippoacd natural gift for teaching, 


or upon " fipiriLual powci,'^ and entirely in- 
adequate lecognitioii was given to the poasi- 
bihty of mtciUgent akid The moat, wide- 
bpiead cfToit to help teachers with their work 
was I hr teaelicrs' meeting in which the lesson 
for the next Sunday wna discussed oi lectured 
about Hero fitaiuJs rovcnlcd the central fault 
of the whole system, the nssiimption that 
leaclniig eonsistg in tiansfoiriiig to the pupil’s 
mind a pre deter mined, static mateiial It la 
true that loaders hcic and thoio laboicd lu 
summer nssembhes, institutes, conventions, 
and classes, to bring sound inclhods to Sunday 
school teachna In the nature of things, 
liowcvci’i no tiaiiniig could possibly correct 
the faults inherent in the lesson system, 
“Bo the wiong thing, hut do it right/* was 
implicit m such training With the graded 
lessons 111 ere ai'iives for the (list time the 
possibility of a gciicial and effective system 
of teacher training For, in the fiiafc place, 
tlift BeinLralioii betwcGu tatLtei’in.1 and method 
is now ovcicoinc. The lesson is now a process 
to bo accomplished lu the pupil's mind, and 
the -nwtcviiil of the lesson when it renohea the 
teacher's hands is already cast in the teima 
of the pupil's cxpeiicncc. In the second place, 
it now becQincs posaiblo for the teacher to 
capitalize liia cxpciicnce by teaching the samo 
sen os of lessons ui successive ycaig Whereas 
under the old syatom the teacher (at lea^b the 
teacher of pupils above eight years old) 
coniuiQuly went on with lus class from year 
to year indefinitely, under tlin new plan he 
specializes within a given Riadc or, at least, 
depurtmcnl At the preaeut rndment xve are 
in a iinscont stage of teacher training During 
the thice yeaifi 1908-1911, about 180,000 
peiaons m the United States, or one eighth 
of the ofTicciri and teachers of schools affiliated 
with the luterrintional Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, were enrolled in liaiiimg classes. 
Neatly 27,000 comjilcted an elemental y course 
covering fifty class penoda, The giowth of 
the movement is inpid, the increjise m en- 
rollnicntii in the six ycaia preceding 1911 
being eifiKlfold (See Organized Suiiday School 
ITori; m Amoica, published by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, Chicago, 
1011, pp. 150 f, nml 310 ) The subjects 
ordinal ily included in training coLiiacs aie 
foup' piinciplcg and methods of teaching, 
child study, oigaiiization and adiiunisbiabion 
of tlic Sunday school, and tho mateiial of in- 
BtTUcUon Systems for piaiuotiug and au- 
pci vising such couises arc gradiialTy sh aping 
thciTiis elves, partly through the International 
Asaoemtinn, partly through jchgioua denomi- 
nntiona, partly through independent agencies- 
A bcginiimg of coriespondencc instruction 
hfls been made One product of the move- 
ment la the ouLpat of a gicat variety of teacher-' 
Iraming ma minis, too many of winch, are only 
weak echoes of the knowledge of oLhera, and 
few of which piovidc a method whereby 
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tcQclier training shall itself employ sound 
methoda of tcaoliing. Tho outlook ivibh ro- 
apcct to the problem of accuiing competent 
teaGhcra is not without hope. Somcwlmb 
rapidly the following policy is coining to pre- 
vail (1) Without ncglceling lo hold classes 
for present toachersj special strcaa is laid upon 
organizing normal classes of piomiaing young 
persona wlio^ liavo not yet taught It is pro- 
posed to train these persons at Icnat two ycaia 
boforo they are put in chnigo of classes, to 
give this training piimanly at the regular 
Sunday session of the school; to make the 
class a pcrniancnb fcaturo of each achool or 
group of ncighbonng schools, and to make the 
work vital and piacticnl by including iji it 
a consitlciablc amount of observation and prac- 
tice uniW dncctiou. (2) For kadma of such 
claases, and for geiicially liighcr skill in Sunday 
school Icndcishipj attention is turning in threo 
directions — to trained public educatoia, to 
the tliGologicql Bcmiiiaiiea, niid to the colleges. 
The sDminaries are aheady actively iiicr casing 
then instruction in icligious education lo tlic 
end tlmt coming gcnerationa of pastors may 
be ready to lead and to piopare Icnclcra. Aa 
to the cohegea, an active and auccctaful prop- 
aganda is making to induce them to offer 
courses intended to fit laymen for the woik 
of religious education in then parishes In 
addition, it should bo said that a few schools 
for training lay leligious workcia already deni 
with the Sunday school problem in n scrioua 
way, and that the number ol such schools is 
increasing ’^[any chuiches employ cither a 
diicctor of icligious education (minister or 
layman) or other paid orgniiizcia At bottom, 
□f course, thifl entire system of voluntniy 
teaching depcjids upon religious devotion. 
This is of the essence of tho cntorpiise Ilc- 
ligioufl devotion furnish ea, too, nob only zeal 
foi the woik, but also one of the prime qual- 
itioa of tho successful teacher — the coii- 
&oiQUBUG5a of on uiiportanb cause that biuda 
him and the childicn before him into a hcaiLy 
fellowship. 

Physical JHqitipinent . — The gradual evolu- 
tion of tho Sunday school fiom an assembly 
to a school is reflected iu the histoiy of Sunday 
Bchool nrchitccturc, All types coexist at the 
present tiiuo, from the confusion of the laigo 
room with many classes in it to the proper 
pYovision of a sepal ate room for every etass, 
with all iiibci modi ate forms Tho necessity 
for Bepaiutc classrooms, on the one hand, and 
places for assembly cii worsliip, on the other, 
IS an einbnrraasing one in moat cliiirchcs. Tho 
nearest appioximation to a solution is found 
ill laigG churches tluifc inaintaiii a variety of 
activities Lliiough the week Here we com- 
monly find a consideiable number of rooms, 
such na clu brooms, comnnitcc rooms, social 
rooms, and a gymuasiiiin, that can bo con- 
verted to Sun cl ay school uses on Sunday. 
In general the Imc of ccoaomicnl progicsa is 


this: to Lian^foim the *' oponing and clo'^lng 
exciciacH " into a stMvicc of worsliip hold in 
the cliuich ithclf with all its assistance to the 
spiiit of devotion, to ciilaige tlic classes by 
fusion of the picsenb email groups (inado 
email by the necessity of teaching them in 
disbi acting surroundings), where the nunibci 
of pupils is small, to avoid separating boys 
aud girls too eaily, to nrovidci oiui yoom Cor 
bcginncis (age four and five), and if some 
grades must go without a separate room, only 
□no for the primary department (six, seven, 
eight), nnd Lo provide a loom foi every other 
class, evni if the school must be divided into 
sections that meet at difforont hours Cases arc 
known in which niivatc hoiiaea near the church 
have been opened for the use of classes that could 
obtain no eepnrate room in the Sunday school 
building III oilier eases, diatraclion tins l)ccn 
reduced in a lai gc room by scpai ating the classes 
by ciiitaina supported by leiiiuvablc poslg 
The ]) roper equipment of a class room varies 
with the grade, of coiiise All should have 
seals iidj listed to at least avciage height, cind 
geiicially tables should be provided so that 
children in Liic lowci ginclca can do some Jiaud- 
woik, and the older pupils enn tnkc notes 
For eleineiitaiy gindcg no fonii of table has 
been found bcltei than Llircc imnow tables 
(about the width and length of kindergarten 
tables, but giudcd to height) placed togcthei in 
the form of a hollow square With the teacher 
Heated at the opening of the squniD, a true 
conven-^atioii ciiclc enn be foi mud Tho ip- 
mainiug equipiueut oC these roQiua IH duccLly 
indicated by the effort to make the Sunday 
school a school. Dlnckboards, maps, malcrinls 
foi making relief maps, inateiials for mounting 
jncturcs nnd innking picture books — thcae 
me a sufficiGiit index of tho direction of present 
efforts 

Financial Support — Tlic predominant 
method of suppoit is to solicit coiiliibiitiona 
Croin pupils iroin Sunday to Sunday. Dut 
there n glowing objccUoii lo tins method on 
the gioiind, first, that the scJiooi should be a 
church school and therefore included m the 
regular budget of the cluirelij nnd second, that 
the conlribiitiona of the pupils should be edu- 
cational 111 aim nnd method, that is, devoted 
to rnligious ends that become nn object of 
study in con iigc Lion with tho giving This 
method is all cad y widely used lu lespeet to 
misHions The cost of Sunday school a cannot 
be ascertained from any exasting rceoida, partly 
because of lack of uiiifoi'iiiity iii rccoids, partly 
becmisQ the chuich’a educational work has not 
yet been clearly dilTcrontiated in the minds of 
either ministers or lay men. For cKaiiiplo, tlm 
piopoi'Lion of the pastor's salary tlmt should 
be chaiged to ediicalionnl work, or the pro- 
poTtion of ml crest on investment and of the 
running cxpenaca of the plant, haa rarely been 
naccitnincrl A rough, though caicful, csli- 
inato made on bclialf of tho Child Wei fare 
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Exliibit in Ne>Y York in 101 1 iiidicnlca tlmfc 
liciG tliG aveiagG c^pendituro, all piich items 
inoludcflj ia about S5.50 n yonr for each jiiipil 
earollad. But hecauae of tlic extraordinary 
vaiue of olnirck property m this city, ilus 

amount U doUbUesa Bcvcral tintea in cxGes^ of 
tlio nverago for the country at large 

ilcinhon lo iJkiiYch and CoMUiliiaity — TKo 
pomL of view that i3 now developing ifl that the 
Sunday school is a ohuiBh school, or moi'o 
strictly still, that the Sunday school is the 
ohuroh engaged in ccrloin of ita functions. 
This impliGa not only that the pupils arc being 
trained for cohfirinntion or fuil memherahip 
but. that they arc hero and now to pnrMcipato 
111 ohuroh fiotivitica. — whether worship, or 
missiona, or philanLnropics, or socinl enjoy- 
niQiits, — and to be educated thereby- This 
brings the school at once into living rclatioim 
With the world, and education bucomca just 
a part of living m the present situation, Thia 
movement la still in its infancy, for the irndi' 
lional Sunday teaching hna coiumcinly naeumed 
tiinfc the pupil will make appheation of Chris- 
lian piincLplca to hie by and bv. Bui of Uwi 
future growth of this method tncro can be no 
doubt, Jual now it puts the chief strcaa upon 
missiona and plillmithiopica, but nlready the 
eyes of innny arc turning toward the Sunday 
aohool as the place above all otlicra where wo 
con hope to brain lar^c numbers of ciiildien 
in tJie principles of social jiiBticc The weight 
of the I^cdcral Council of Churches and of 
whole dcnomiimtions is tending to bring thia 
ta pass. Already varioua nduU claaacs (and 
the luimbcr of adulls In Sunday schools is 
rapidly increasing) have abiidied civic pi'oblcina 
nf their own community and entered actively 
into social rcfornia. FurtFior, the Sunday 
school tends to interest itself more and more 
in tlio social, recreation ah and industrial life 
oC Ua pupils. Sunday school Uoaeball teams 
have become cortimoii; gynmasiuma and aocial 
privileges arc commonly provided in the larger 
communitica by chiirchca that have means 
therefor, fresh aii work, tuber culoaia work, 
and social flcLtJeineiit woik of many kinds arc 
jiU linked up with tho Smuliw Echo oh 
The Question cj Time, — Oidinnrily Sunday 
Bohoolg arc in Bession about an hour and n 
quarter once n week. Usage la divided be- 
tween a morning a cssion before public worship, 
a acsaion immediately nfter auch woialup, nnu 
a aesaion about the middle of the afternoon 
Much depends upon local conditioiifl, but tlio 
general tendency is to couiiecb the Sunday 
Bchool and the morning worship so that both 
may be attendee] with the least di/ficiiUy 
The hour before public worship has the advait- 
tngcof finding the children fi'cali and relatively 
free from Gompcting intereaLa It has n BtiU 
further advantage of providing the best way 
of unifying the life of the Sunday Behool with 
that of tlie ohuroli aa a whole Vnrioua 
methods for making the Sunday school aud the 


public worship eaflcntially a unit have been 
adopted, such ns kcepirig the diildreti through 
a portion of the worship, preaching a five 
minutca' children's acimon each tune, and even 
fufling the closing worahip of the school with 
the opening of public woi-ahip 
There la mnoh complaint that tho amount of 
time Cor instr action la too Biimll. It does not 
average over thirty mmutea n week To got 
Ihroufih the veejuired mathematics of the New 
York City school System at this rate would 
TcqiiiTG forLy-ono years; to get thiough tho 
peiimiinaliip would roqmro fouitCBii years, 
In order to secure more time for religious m- 
B traction it haa been proposed that we adopt a 
plan like that of the Fiencb, namely, to excuse 
from the public school on Wedneffday after- 
1100119 any pupila wlioac paicnts desire to place 
them under religious inatniciion (Sec G. U 
Wenner, Religious Editcatioji and ih& Puhlio 
£chool^ Now York, 1907 ) Tho lock of suppoib 
for bins plan ia probably duo to the following 
cause, tluifc llic lime already available can 
be made more fruitful by the ndopLioii of 
CQTvecb metUodSj that luoic time can he had 
on Sunday either by reducing the time (often 
UBclp^aly employed) of the opening anil eloaing 
exercises, or by lengthening the aesflioii; that 
until the chuTchca arc better prepared in 
point of physical equipment, loason material, 
and trained toacheta, to mnintain habits of 
order and of study nmoiiE pupils, tho public 
school autlioiitica might piopoily deny the 
suggested petition H F C. and Q. A* C, 
See UHWQIQUS BDKJGA.TtON. 

IRfelciencfeB — 

Iliiioir!/, 

Amcncnii SundRy School Union, Pamphlci'S, PluladDl- 
phiA. 

BaoWM, M C. tSuTiJtiii Sdiaol MojjEinaafs m ATiiErilca 
(New York, lOOl ) 

CopG, II P, Svoluhorv (ij the Sunday School (Uo^ton, 

101b) 

llAnnia, T n, Story of Robert RciiKca,, (Philadciphin, 
1000 ) 

IlAaijETT, a. 11 Pedagogical Jlible School (Now 
York, LQoah 

Inleriiatfonal punclny Sohool AssQclatiDn Det?c!ap~ 
fno'U of tho Sunday School. (Boston, 1006 ) 
Michael, 0 G. The Sundag Iha Develops 

ment of the American Chvrch (Milwaukee, 1004.) 
Pray, ffutari/ (ho Suiidai/ iSckool oiul Rehflioua 
_ ]?f2iicAfioa (noston, 1817) 

UcH^Idus Ediicablon Aasociatiofi ProccedmgB for 1003, 
100<j,,1005, lD07, 1008. and later procccdin^a m 
i2c/i(lioirA Education, (Chiongo ) 

KcUoious J5Jiicohi>ii (Magaauu--), Vol. IV, pp. 

4421 Vol. V. nr.25ill 

SAMrEv, J n. The InternnliQiial LesBon iSua/eJii 
(Now York, 1011 ) 

ShbldoNi AV h An Ethical Sunday School (bon^ 
don nud HtTV Yurk, lOOD ) 

BnoArc, IV. N The Sunday School Teacher ' b 
lo Success (CJntliolio). (Now York, lOQO ) 

Present i?/cifud end 

Bbutom, E. D , and MA-Tm-awB, S Prirtciple* and 
Ideals for the Sunday iScAoof. (phicngo, 1003 ) 
Cope, II. F* The Modern Sunday Schocl m Principle 
mid Tractice (Now York, 1()07.) 

IlASLETr, S 11 The Pedagogicul 13iWc »Sc/ioo(. (Now 
York, 1003) 
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M Housino lha Sundny Sehaol. (Philft- 
(Tclphm, IDII ) 

Mead, G. W Afodcrn Meihoda la Sundaj/ School IIVJL 
(Now York, iDOal 

Mbybi^, H Hi The Cfraded Sunday School iii Principlo 
and Prnclicc (Now York, ICIIO) 

PDAflBi G W. An Outhne of a Bible School Ciirno 
uluTn (Chicogn, 1004, ^ 

Principles of Relioious EtlucaUon (vorioua wfitora'). 
(N&v/ York. IQOO.) 

Religious Education AsaoDiation, Pubhea/tono. (Chl- 
engo 1 

Smitji, W W, Tha Sunday School of To-day, (Nqtv 
York, 1011 ) 

SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS. — See City School Sys- 
TtiMS, Janitor. 

superintendent of schools — 

A term applied io the oIrcI cdvieaUDiial olTicex 
of one of the laigcr units foi cclucalional or- 
gdiii^ntion find ndminiatrabion^ such aa tho 
^lt[Lte^ county, township, town, city, or district. 
Other aynoiiymous terms are fictliienlly used, 
such fia siipormtcndent of common schools, 
supcnuteiidcnt of free schools, superintend- 
ent of public iiistrucfciDii, bupciinlciidoat of 
education, oi cominiasionci' of cdiicAtioii, 
etc, Tho title of siipcrmtcndcnt of free 
Bchoola OT BupeTiutendDiit of common schools 
hlaboricAlly rcpicsciitod nil onilici conception 
of the ofHcc, that of suponnlondeiifc of public 
inafcructiou a somewhat Icilei: concept ion, and 
that of Bupcrintcndent of educntioii, or com- 
missioner of cdiicabion, a still later and more 
mcluijiye CDncoption The tendency in recent 
legislation hna been to bring all forma of edu- 
cation under the ovei sight, at least of the 
state, and bo lequiic that the standards of 
nonstate education ahall not bo lower thnn 
those maintained by the state schools, The 
term superintendent of public instruction then 
becQitiea too restricted a term. (Sqc Privath 
Schools and School Adminjbtiiation ) 

State Superintendent, — Ajitatesupciintcnd- 
ciit of schoolfci, under one title or anollicr| is 
found in each of the Ameiican atatea excepting 
Delaware In this state the state niiditoi acta 
e:i; officio in the collection of statistics and the 
ijaue of hlnnks, laws, etc , while a hlatc board 
of education acta aa the controlling head of 
the educational ays tern. In seven stales tho 
state huperintendcnt of scliook is appointed 
by tho governor; in four states he is appointed 
by tlie stale bonid of education; and in the 
remainder he la nominated and elected by voto 
of the people In tliiec atnlcs the np|ioint- 
incnt is annual; in eighteen states he is ap- 
pointed or elected for two-year tcima, in two 
Gtatca for thrcc-ycar lerina^ m twenty-one 
states for foui-ycar tcims, in one state foi 
a five-year term, and in one istato for *1 six- 
year term The tendency within icccnt years 
has been io lengthen the torm, whcie coiiati- 
tutional abjections do not pi event. In a few 
Btatcfl, such aa New Yoik and New Jeraoy, the 
state supcmitendeub is at tho head of a well- 


organized abate adiool deparbrnent and poa- 
sessea some real power, in a few other states, 
na MasaachuscLLa and Connecticut, he pos- 
aesaea little real power but cxcrciaca much 
influence; while in tho majority of the Ameri- 
can states, the state superintendent ia, to a 
large degree, n, political ngurchcad poBScaaing 
little reid power, and excrciBing but little real 
inJlucnce The political basis of nominiLtioii 
mid elcetion produces altogcihcr too often a 
BbiLtiatical ana clciical oTiccr rather thau an 
educational leader The ofTicc, however, la 
one of gieat potential power and UBcIuJncsa 
and doubtleaa will be made auch^ beforo long 
by the elimination of tho poli ileal basis of 
selection and the addition of important powers 
and fiinotioiia. Potentially tho oflico la na 
iTupoitant ns that of prcsidenb of n state 
university, but actually it la so in bub very few 
states See State School Administration. 
and the articles on tho diffecent state gehooi 
ays Lem a (Aladama; CALiFonNiA, etc ), for 
a atatement of the powers niul diitica of the 
state superintendent iii the clilTcrcnb American 
atatea 

County Superintendent — Tho next school 
siiporintciiclonl below the state Is tho county 
simeiintendent of Bchooia The title of this 
olficc vaiica in about the same ivay aa that of 
the state superintendent In seven states the 
county aupeiintendeub la appointed by the 
state or the county board of education, 
in two states he ia elected by the achool 
trustees (Pennsylvania and Iiuliann); in one 
state by a apecial board of achool directors 
elected for Ihn sole purpose (New York), 
and in the rcmaimiiE thirty states he is 
nominated and clectou by tho people Tho 
q/Ticc does nob exist in eight states (the six 
New England States, Ohio, and Neviida), 
III twenty-four atatea the term of clcctLon 
or appoinLment ia two years; in two states 
ifc IS three yoai’s; in thirteen statea it la 
four years; and in one state it is five years. 
In Btatea organized under the county system 
of school adminiaLrallon (ij.v ), the county 
supeniitondciit ncla aa the executive olHcer 
of the county board of edn cation (g.u.), and 
uaimlly poaacasCB important powers and func- 
tions, and in a number of states ho has been 
given many Btatistical, ^ clerical, ftnanoial, 
legal, and educational duties. In some states, 
however, paiticulaily those in which the old 
district ayatem (q.v.) ia BtilJ strong, ho is pri- 
marily a atalifiUcnl and clerical officer, posaeas- 
ing bub very limited powers The chief draw- 
back to the efficiency of the officB ia the 
political basis of selection, the local residence 
requirement, and the uncertain and in any case 
limited tenure of o/ficc. The office, like that 
of tho state auperintendenb, la quo of groat 
potential iiscfuliicsa and power, but can be 
made actually siicli only by the elimination of 
the political bnais of selection, and tho re- 
quirement of educational and adminiBtralivo 
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Btanclnrcla for the ofTico. Sec also County 
SYSTE^[ OF Administiiatjon, County Boauds 

OF EouCATioii, Rural School PnonLBi^f, 
THE, Rural School Supervision, Sui’EnVi- 
floiiY Certificate Far r BLateiiient of tl»c 
powGi’a and diiticd of county supenntG indent a 
in the differGiib American states, ace tlic ar- 
ticles on the dilTorenb state schaol syatema 
(Aeli^ona; Calipohnia, etc.). 

Town and Townslilp Superintendents — 
Xn Now Englftiid the county has never been 
used Bucccs^fully ns n Unit Rr f*chaoi ndininis- 
t ratio 11, and the oflice of county superintend- 
ent docs not exist Inatrad, tlio town (sec 
Tq^wn System) is the unit of achaol adminis- 
tration below the state, nnd town aupciintcnd- 
enta, Qr supci'intcttclcuta for unioiiB of towns, 
rvre the lulc The towiishi]) aysLcm (ryi/) 
fonud in the West is analogom, and towri- 
filiip superintcnclcnta nre hole otihiIoj-'ccI The 
town Buporinlcndcut of bcUqoIs in New Eiig^ 
land perform a diitiog analogous to those of 
n Bupemitendciit of schools m a, small city, 
if the toivn ia compact and well populated, and 
fiOTnewhnt lviipiIoroUb to those of tv county eiipcr- 
intciidont of n small county, in a union of two 
oT thicii Umily populated towns The Bume 
ia true of a township super ml endent of schoola 
in New JCTsey, Ohio, or Indiana He svipui- 
visea the schoola of lus town or township, or 
union of towns or townships j under the dircp' 
iion of the town school cominittce or township 
\)Oim\ of tdncntiou, ntilinB na ils executive 
officer. Ill hlassacliiiaotlg, every town nuisfc 
ciiher omp\oy n t own Buperintcndeiib of schoob, 
or join with some other town in n union to do 
ao In the other New England states, the 
employment of a town BiipciintcndciLt la 
optional, hut with n state grant for salary of 
the Biipci'iiitciulcnb to towns which do so. In 
New Jcisey, Ohio, and Iiulinnji, the employ- 
ment of a fcoiynalnp siipcrmteiulenL is optional, 
hut, exceptiug where the township la coinci- 
dent with a village or city, or has been cen- 
ti’nVizcd (see Consolidation op Schools), 
few township superin ton dciUa , have so far 
been employed Even in Ohio (qv.), where 
there aic no county Bupcnntcndcata Lo look 
after the schools, no great immhci of township 
flupei’inicndciUa arc found. Sec also Town 
System; Toavnsiiip System, and the articles 
on the Estate school systoius in each of the New 
England states, New Jerse^'^, Ohio, and Indiana, 
for a gtatcmenb of powcis and duties of town 
and township supei intend cuts 

City or Ilistrict Superintendents — Tho city 
ot* district aupoiiiitcndeiit is to-day a common 
fccitiire of Amrnenii schools, nearly all cities 
employing ti city tup ciin ten dent, of schools 
Though cilioa QIC comiiionly regal ded each 
as a binglc Bchool district, being mcioly a 
acliool (liBtuct giowii laige, the term district 
Bupcriiitcnclcnb ia bcldum used TJie term 
BUperintendenL of public inabr notion is some- 
times used instead of auperintciidenb of city 


achoola, In soihg of the larger towna, the 
title of supervising principal (g v.) ia oin ployed, 
indicating a losa well-developed BupcTvjsory 
oTgauization^ It ia >n the cities that we find 
the supervision of instruction beat developed 
and bile woik of school suporviaioii placed on 
the best piofcfiaional basH This la laigely 
due to the fact that almost from the first the 
cities have been free to develop their school 
aystemg as they have aceii fit, and also free 
to go into the marlccta of the whole country 
and get the beat persona available for super- 
intendents of their echoola, entirely free from 
all such icatiicfcioiis aa local leaidonco, party 
iioinnifttioii and election, and a fixed salary 
Bclicdiilc, 'which for so long; Imyc hampered the 
county supei intendency in its dcvclepment 
along professional lines. There are, of course, 
weak city giipeiintendeiita and cities nMictcd 
'With local pm by and personal pohticSp but 
in general the city super mtciidcnt ia tho 
educational leader ot hia city, and a leader in 
a sense that the county supci’inienclent ia 
not. The best educational tlimldng by the 

I nactical BoliQolntcn of AmcriOa to-day is done 
ly our city supenntondents, and almost all 
□[ the imp or taut Gducational advauGca of the 
past twenty-five years have been made by our 
city schoolH So umikcdly has this been the 
Case that it has contributed in no aniall dogreo 
to the creation of the present rural aehool 
problem (q.u) In oiir laigei American cities, 
with theiv yevy complex educational problems, 
blioir innny racial and social cliMcultiea, and 
the largo ai 7 ,c and scope of tho System, the posi- 
tion of city supei intondent of achoola calls 
for a decree of cducationnl and bnsincaa 
leadership See nlgo City School Adaiin- 
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SUPERNORMAL CHILDREN. ~ The con- 
sensu 6 of evidenccj biological, paychological, 
and statistical, indicates that mental ability, 
like nil other Li o logical traita, la diatributeu. 
in the form of the ao-onllGd curve of probabil- 
ity. If Una ho granted, it follows (1) that 
mediocrity ig the comm on eat condition, (2) that 
instauces of ahility Bupenor to and inferior 
to mcdiociity are of prnoticnlly equal fiequcDcy 
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and (IcgrcG, and (3) that the moie an ability iiistaiicoa been iiiiauapectcd by parenta or 

dcvJfttca from mediocrity, in either diicctioii, teacliPra), and whu wna able to direct these 

the lesa frequent la its occurrence. The idiot children into appioprinle caiocrs, may servo 

19 Hirer than the inoiori, the gomua than the aa a paltciu fen siiiiilnv "censuses" of special 

mall of talent The root of this diatribution talent, which might be undertaken with profit 
undoubtedly hea in hciedity, m native cn- m any large sdiool eyslcm Wo may hope 
dowiTient Eibi cation cannot cicate abiViby; tlmt m time bpccial "talent claasea" mny be 

it enn only develop the 1ft tent possibilities given oigniiizcd to supply nt public expense iho 

by hei'Gclifcy. Educational agencies, however, trnimng appropriate to cbiklicn who bid fair 

cannot lose sight of individual dilTeienccs; to distinguish tliomselvea in nmsic, drawing, 

educational training cannot be conducted na if pain Ling, diainaUcfl.iiivenlioii, niuloLlicr special 

all pupils were alike in native endowinont. lines. Meanwhile, it is to be desired tliab 

Tins truth hna been clearly recognized in so psychologiatB ahoiiltl make extended nnnlyscs 
fur aa it applies to the lower end of the curve of individual children wlio display exceptional 
of diatribution; we Imvc to-day, in conac- gifts in particular dircctioiis. 

qucncc, a flowrishiug pedagogy of tlio sub- ^Vith regard to the eductidon of gifted 
normal But we arc only beginning to icalizo cluldi'en of nlbroiiiid or goiiernl ability, the 

tlio necessity of spcciol ndjustinents of oui thesis may be laid down I hub the needs of 

cduCftlioiml agencies to moot the iiccdfl of the Bociety demnnd special trniiiiiig for sucli diil- 

• upper end of the curve, to develop ft pedagogy dren ni the jniblic bchoola and tlmt Uiia special 

of the supernormal And here it may bo trnimiig must bo coiulucted iii special dasacflj 

noted that by supernormal we imply noL Bcgrcgatecl from the regular scliool giadea. To 

something abnoimal, or bcyoiul the limits tins thesis the following objoctioiis arc some- 

of the healthy and the wholesome, but a mental times raised (1) It la occn^ioiinlly nshcrlcd 

endowment superior to the averngo, a condi- thnb there arc no supernormal ehilclrcn — na 

tion tlmt coiicsponds on the plus sido of n/iihcrtion tlmt diaicgnids llio cunmlntivo ou- 

mediocrity to aubnoimftl on the minus side donee of biological and psychological invcsli* 

Tho flupci normal child is the gifted child, the gallon, na well ns the eMdeiico of common 

talented child, the child of superior ability, sense (2) ^lorc often it is argued that auper- 
Quantitativcly, aupcTiov abWity may cvi- notmnl cbiUlrcn exist, but they wih lake enro 

dently vary all the way from ability jusb of themselves. Gnlton, to be sure, haa sought 

noticeably above tho average up to the most to show that real gcniiw "will out," huh thia 

extraordiimry manifeababiona of genius With la certainly not Iriio of tho Icaaor grades of 

real genius, the kind of ability that appears in, superiority with winch the bcUooI has to deal, 

let US say, one man in a million, the achool haa We do not believe tlmt n fiivornblo environ^ » 

peihapa no special concern, chicAy because mciifc can create nbility, but we know that na 

the appearance of such ability is so laro limb unfavorable environ incut mny hindci ita 

administrators ciiniiot be expected to pi o vide fniiUon. Experience sho^a that poverty, ill 

special deviccB fo\ ita traiumg — it, indeed. UeivltK, poor teaebiug, and lack of ciwioutagc- 

it be amenable to preairanged educalioual incnfc may atiAo native ability of a high order. 

foriTiB. The real problem of the school con- Wa know only those talents that Imve buc- 

cerns the children who rank as the beat two cccdcd Aa LcsLcr Wnid hag pointed out: 

or three or the boat Jialf dozen in every hundred, "Great men have been produced by the co- 

for thosG ftiQ numorona enough to wariaiit operation of two cauhOA, geniuH [innate abiliLy] 

special cducfttionftl treatment ^ and opportunity, neither nlonc can accoin- 

Qualit ft lively, it is feasible to distinguish plish it," (3) Tlierc la n iiopuki notion that 

between gciicial, or nll-round, superiority and the precocious child should he held bade, Llijifc 

spccifi-G aupociorlty, Thcpiablcmof thoacliool an early mauifoaLfttkoa of ability is an unfav- 

ircatment of children of the ktter type, of orablc nigii It is true that precocity does nob 

cliddreii who possess special talent in a le- guarnutee suporioriLy at matuiity, hut ib ia 

atrictcd field, must doubtlcsa await solution equally true tlmb it frequently does prccecb 

until we have met the largci pioblcin of dealing it We admit that it is better for n dull child 

with the former type At present wo know to take a slower price: wiiy should n brigiit 

t almost nothing in a scientific way about the child, given a healthy body^ bo compelled 

genesis, distnbution, and training of special to follow the pace of the mediocre child? To 

Iftlenta, Psychologists, however, agree that hold back a gifted child ia to exert a baneful 

children may be born with a constitulional influence upon his development, and not 

tendency favoring super lor nchicvcmciit m merely mentally, n\ that he agsimilatca less 

music, in inabliomatics, in various phases of information than ho might, but more particU- 

artistic creation, and probably also in linguia- larly morally, in that he forma pcrmcioiia 

tie and technical activities. The enlighten- habits of idleness, fails to feel the spur of com- 

^ ing cxpcrimcht of Dr. ICcrsoUttwatcmci, at petition, a,i\d fftila to dcvolon tho higher 

Munich, who by a simple test of drawing clis' ctiilcal qualities tlmt Lhp school should bring 

covered a number ot cases of oxccplional into play. (4) It is argued by some that tho 

ability in this field (ability that had in several special training of gifted children is not the 
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Uuainesa of llio public school, but of tlie home. 
Yet tJic flliito hna [ilrofttly lecognizcil Ufl 
rcsponaibiljLy to provide for the iiifltrucUon 
of the inlolkctunlijr fit by ita ayfilcm of slfttc 
iinivcrflitica, mlh then research nnd gi ailuatc 
ciepartiiiGTita. Afiniu, any argument tbnt de- 
fendfl special provision for the aubiiorinal for 
the sake of then better tTmiimg v?iU deftnei 
apecml provision for the supci normal for the 
sake of their better tTaining Auy oxetp- 
Lional talent, potential goiiins, or Bupenor in- 
Iclligencc that icmamB vmtlttvclopcil la a losa, 
not merely for the individiiQla thcmselvca, 
but also for the ptogrcaa of the nation and h\v- 
mimity '' (Stem) Tho Btate, then, liaa reason 
to devote tiucoial nitenUou to Biipcr normal 
chiklrcn, (5) It Ib aigucd by obJierfl that 
though dcBirahlc enough, special tiaming for 
tho gifted ia too expciiHivo or too difficult of 
admimstratiou. Aa a matter of fact, howaver, 
Uic arldilionnl cxpcnc^c is not great nnd J5 more 
tihmi juaLificd by tlio return upon tho iiivcafc- 
meiit, while the adiniinstrativc difTicuUiea are 
being aucccsafiiLly met in several ciiioB, aa will 
be Filiown m a moment (6) Ib la somctimoa 
argued that to x>lucc the gifted child in special 
classes handicaps the pupils nnd tlic tcachcr 
of tlic regular olai>a by icmoving the brighter 
and more capable members Diit surely it ia, 
aa ICcndall has aaid, "atiavestyon the rights 
of bright children to keep them m chiiscB bc^ 
low Lheir ability for llie purpose of helping on 
and Btimnlnting pupila of Icsa ability ” Tlio 
rights of the individual pupil me more sacred 
than the desirefl of the teacher or the class- 
i/icatory boundaries of the graded ayalom 
(7) finally, it has been objected that to segre- 
gate bright pupils would innke them pnggiHli, 
would develop n specie d of intellectual ario- 
gaiicc This possibility may be avoided 
rciidily enough by due care in adiniiiistiiilioii 
Admission to special classes must be looked 
upon merely ag a kind of Bpecmfizatioii, as 
indeed it is. and contmuiincc in them inUHt be 
condiLioncn by peraistout iaithful elTorb, as 
well as by intellectual bnllianoy. 

There arc, then, no vfthd objcctioiia to tho 
tlicsia thnlsupGrnornial children should be given 
Bpccial treatment in fciie public schools. It 

leinaiiis to be seen what hna been, oi might 
be, the nature of Ihia special breatmciu, The 
dibadvniilngpfi of the fltaudaid ironclad grade 
By B Lein me oycrywhcTe acknowledged. Vari- 
ous plans are in operation to secure greatci ilcvi- 
bUity, pD these pinna BDifvo the needs of bright 
cliiklien 7 Without guing mto tho dctpila of vfui- 
oub bystciUB of proincjtiou (bcd GnAUiUQ Jlhd 
P no motion), we may distinguish three main 
types of modiftcaliou of the standard fiyatem, 
(1) Certain pinna aim to keep the class to- 
gether m promoUtm Thus, the bo - called 
''Bataviu ayatcin" keopa the class together by 
cicpeuding extra cKort upon tlie laggards. 
Here, it ia evident, no nLtcntioii is paid to 
the peouliar nceda of gifted cluldi’cn. The 


"North Denver plan" lovcrscs the cmphaaia 
and keeps the clnsa iDEelliLr by giving more 
intensive, more extensive, and more inde- 
pendent work to the brighter pupils. They 
are, lioiVevei, kept nt the regular pace in their 
progrcBB thiough the school Bystem. (2) 
Certain plana aim to secure a different rate 
of pi ogre bB for cluldrcn of diffcreut ahihtiea. 
Ty|)ical arc the syatciiia prevailing in Cam- 
bvidge, Mftna,, ui Chicago, and m Pueblo, 
Col, In the "Cniubridge plan" pupils are 
claBBified ctccoidiiig io their ability and go 
forward at three different latca, — Blow,i'cgulai, 
and fftet, — while at various points tratiBfcra may 
bo made from one "track” to another. Bright 
pupiLe may accomplish the work of tlie first 
BIX years iii four years, and ib ia woitliy of 
note that blicgc "fiLat" pupils do fimt-clasa 
ivoik latci ill the high school The chief 
□bicQtion to tliia system aecma to lio in the 
expense In tho "Chicago plan," or "Urge- 
aoliool tbicc or more ficctioiia are organ- 

ized m each grade on the baais of ability. 
Each fiflclion goes forwaid at ita own paca 
nnd is promoted aa soon na ifc ia ready for the 
work of the giadc above. The bright flection 
may gain one or two montlia over the sloweat 
section in each half year of work The plan 
permits close grading, but is feasible only m 
large schools In tho "Pueblo plan" each 
pupil acts hia own pace. Extreme individual- 
ism nrevada. Ita piomoter, Preston Search, 
was led to Us adoption becauae he was con- 
vinced that " the bnghb, capable pupil haa 
been retarded in his progress, has spent tijno 
in lifeless rovicivs and valuclcaa ropetibioiia 
of Icflaone, nnd has had his ambition a tun be cl” 
Tho plan suffers eomewhat from the lack of 
class competition, and it requirca teachers of 
unusual obility (3) The "scgicgation plan," 
illustrated ill Woicester, Baltimore, Indianap- 
olis, Cincinnati, Ilairisbui'g, Lincoln, Neb, 
and pcrliapg clscwliore, by ita fays tern of 
" preparatory centals/* moic nearly meets tho 
tlicoi’ctical requirements ol gifted children, 
Pupils who have dona strong Work up to a cei- 
tain grade, uauiilly the sixth, aio ti'niislorred 
to a special room, where they complete their 
preparation for the high school under selected 
tonchers, Tho woik is arranged on the de- 
part mental plan and includes, as a rulo, the 
Latin, German, advanced EngUali, and some- 
times the mathematica of the first yeai in tho 
high flchool Pupils from tliese preparatory 
conteia enter the high school with Buflicient 
advanced credit to &ave one year in Lheii sub- 
Bcqucnb course. Statistics show^ moreover, 
that their work in tho high school la commonly 
pot only gnoccsBfni, but of couBpicuona merit. 
In ono Baltimore center^ Bclectcd pupils have 
buen ret allied for a third yenr nud are then 
easily able to finiBli the high flcliool in two ycnis. 
lu Cincinnati, in 19 an exponment was in- 
stituted in the Begregation of blight pupils from 
lUe third, fourth, and fifth giadcB. The rcsuUa 
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were decidedly favorable; two years' w'ork wqs 
acconiplialied iii one year, while tlie atnioaplicro 
of fcliB claaa was that of " joyful industry and 
oidcrly intelligent work " 

Wc nre evidently only at the beginning of 
special education for Bupcrnormal children. 
The segregation centers have developed only in 
the laab deende or So Many problems remain 
to be solved When, for instance, should seg- 
regation begin? The Cincinnati experiment 
BU greats that it may proAtably begin much 
earlier tlian the sixth grade. Again, whab 
should be the standard of selection? Thus far, 
the afcnndard has been relatively low. Ab 
Baltimore, for example, the centers contain 
pvipile whoao rivnk ib Ftny where in the upper 
26 per cent of the regular classes. But 
Goddard's application of the Biiiet tests to 
2000 public school chilcben at Vineland, N.J , 
indicates that only about 4 per cent are men- 
tally advanced two years or more above their 
chronological age Again, Petzoldb, in Ger- 
many, has proposed the cstabli aliment in 
Berlin of " 6Iito clnascs " on siicJi a bneia na 
to select the best child in each 1500 to 2000 
pupils, It would be highly instinctive to have 
this expci'iinent tried out ^or oidiimiy piii- 
posea, however, clnascs with a selection of 
4 to 6 per cent and with a total cnrollincnt of 
20 to 25 would seemingly be most desirable. 

Other problema that press foi solution arc 
these. What ib the relative part played by 
heredity on the one hand and enviroiunciib 
on tho othei hand In llic production of indi- 
viduals of supciioi achievtment? Is it true 
that the world is full of children of maikcd 
native ability who need only the opportunity 
to achieve theii promise, or must we proceed, 
according to the tenets of the new science (or 
religion) of cngenicSj syatomntically to breed 
human ability? How early in a child'a life 
may exceptional ability bo aafcly diagnosed? 
Wlml physical, mental, or moral traits afford 
reliable criteria of superior ability, ami how may 
tlieac be detected or measured ecienlifically? 
How can we discover and foatcr Bpecial ability 
in muaioal, artistic, literary, mechanical, 
maLlicmatical, sciontiUG, and other Imea? Can 
wo surely dlBbingiiiah, and by what methodfl, 
between mere precocity that does not culmi- 
iialo in final superiority, and real abili^', early 
displayed, that fulfills ila piomise? Is it in 
any way possible adequately to meet the de- 
mands of tho education of gifted childien with- 
out segregation into gpecinl classes? Ought 
classes for supernormal cliildren to pursue the 
regular curriGulum at a faster pace, or ought 
they to provide a more intensive and more ex- 
tensive training by diiTcrcnfc methods? Ought 
gifted children to begin formal school work at 
an early age, or ouglib they, on the contrary, 
to be held back from formal training till their 
eighth year or later? la it desirable and fca- 
Biblc to Quhaidizfl the careers of gifted children? 

Theae and many other Bcientifically and 


practically important spccml pioblcma which 
the general problem of tlic supernormal child 
Beta for bolution make it evident that nn cx- 
tenaiYc mveati gallon of the whole field by a 
corps of eduoational ami psychologiGal experts 
IS imperatively domanded Such an investi- 
gation would repay many fold the Lime and 
labor expended. Q. M W, 

See AniLiTY, Gbnehal and Special; 
Genius, Talent; GnADiNu and PnoMOTioN, 
Hbhedity. 

Gfreaf Britain — In Great Dritnin the ques- 
tion of the siipemornial child does nob asaiime 
60 nuicli iinpoitance na in America and Ger- 
many In fact, ib may almost bo said that 
conditiona arc tever'^ed and more nttcntion is 
paid to the biight than to tho average oi poor 
pupila, In the clomcntaiy aclioola, wJicrc each 
principal is to all niton La and purpo.S(!s antono- 
mou8, a syalom of floxiblo grading and promo- 
tj on provides for tho rapid progress of the able 
pupil through tlio elementary schools, bo that 
in the seventh or liighcaL standard the ages 
of pupila may somotimca vary from ten and 
one half yenrfl to foiiiLecn or over Tlic bright 
pupil haa always beau provided for by scliolnr- 
shipa to the Bccondniy or graminni achoolg 
obtained in open oumpctilion A large num- 
ber of these are fiequciiLly gamed by poor bub 
able boys from elementary schools at the age 
of eleven or twelve As a rule they carry 
only Cicii tuition, BOmoUinoa ivddiUonal main- 
tenance grants are given A scholarship is 
valid for Ihrco years and la usually ranownblo 
accoiding to giadc of work done More 
recently, since the ceiiLral authority in Eng- 
land began to interest ilaclf imiiiedialely in 
Bccondaiy education, schoola and school au- 
thoriLics luLvc been compelled as a condition of 
securing goveiinneiit grants to provido free 
places to pupila between the ngc*! oC leu and 
thirteen coming from elementary schools 
The TiuTiibcr oi free plticoa to be offered is 
ordinarily 25 per cent of the total nunibci of 
pupils admitted iii the picvioua year, Tho 
pcicentage may, however, be vnned with Lho 
coiiHcnt of the Board of Education By the 
aid of aclialaialuiis, provided by special endow^ 
menta or local authorities, and freo tuition, 
pupila can wiu their way through to tho uni- 
versities , At the same tiiiiCj the aystein 
always mnkca some demand on the means of 
the paroiita, niid in some cnsca school authorities 
olTer uinintenancQ grants as well ns remission 
of fees. Toi an ftccount of the aystem of 
lecruiting candidates for the elementary teach- 
ing profession, see TeaciieuBj Teiaininu op. 
In Scotland tlic system of district bursaries 
pxovidea for the promotion of pupila from 
elementary to secondary schools 

See ScnoLAnsiiiPs, London, Education in. 
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SUPERSTltlON — Sco Magic; Myths, 


etc 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL — A piincU 

E al of a school building, or group of school 
uildinga, who Icaohes little or not at a]!, 
nnd wlio speiuh his time in tho supervision of 
nisbmcLion ami educational conthtiDn^. Tlic 
Lcim la also used somewhat, ui villages and 
small ojlica, ns a title foi ji person wlio, in a 
largci and more fully organized scliool sybtcin, 
would be called BUpeniilendcnt of city schools. 
See also PiiiN'cirAi,, School, Sui'erintejw- 
DENT OP Schools; and Supeuvision op 
Teachino. E P C 

SUPERVISION OF TEACHING. — The 
chief function of aupervisjon is to improve 
toncliiiiB nraciice There arc two aspects 
to the promeni’ tl) The ^lupervision ol pine- 
Ucc-tcftebcra iii coniveetiou with then pre- 
liniinnry Lminiiig course, and (2) the aupci- 
visiou of tcaclicra m service The first shpoeb 
IS iifluiilly termed the “ training of Leach era," 
and the bccoud " the BupervifUDn of teaehera." 
Tlie supervision of teacher.*! in training dilTcvs 
from that of tcnchera ni service largely m the 
gi cater dcgiec of control cxerci&cd by the 
fiupcT visor n( traimng over both toftchcra and 
schoohoQUi coiuli liens. In Ilia one gasq tho 


chief end is the iinpiovcincnb of the teaclipi's 
pracliec, liciico the iiuinhci of pupils taught, 
the ho Ill's of service, and the quantity of siipple- 
nicntaiy iiiHlriictioun.nd personal conference nre 
icgulatcd to this puiposo In the other case, 
the improvement of the teacher is thought of 
as secondary to the of children; hence 

the conthtioim of schoolroom iirncticc me fived. 
tho number of teachers’ mcc tings limited, amt 
the Tight of tliG teacher to be couauUed 
m determining policy cxtengive. The fir fib 
type of aiipei vision involves the relationship 
of a teacher to lua students ; the second that 
of a chief official to hie Bt&ff of asmatants. 
(Sec TEAciiBna, TiiAiNtNQ or.) 

Ilistoncnlly, the profcseioual supervision of 
teachers in ifcrviec has evolved fiom the lay 
function oF mspcotion of aoiioolft, whore cursory 
viaitatioa and judgment were domirviint. 
When tho supcrintcndciib or supervising piin- 
eipnl WHS evolved, tliis export schooImastGi 
took over the function of lay inspection and, 
theoretically at lenst, greatly modi (led its 
puipoao and method The emphasis wa.s 
shifted from judgment of the teacher as an 
and, to judgment as n step preliminary to 
r cn derm g cons tniDtl VC suggcalioua that would 
improve tlio tcnchcr^s practice Inspection 
became a mere basts foi diagnosis. Thua tlio 
function of achool siipcr vision is inclusive of 
BcWool nispcction, The growth uf cities has 
been chiefly responsible for the develop incut of 
supervision The apccmln^cd and graded city 
system of schools, with its interdependent 
units, icqmrcd. au onlargcd degree ol cooperu- 
tion among its teaoliGi’B, which wna insurGd 
only by the prcaeiicc of suporvigory authority 
In consequence, our best supervision is asso- 
ciated wiLh the Bchool systemB of cities and 
towns Supervision in the inral diatiieta ib 
still undeveloped beyond ceitaiii experimental 
beginnings. Supervision by the state hag 
fioni'cely catiiblishcd itself save along a few rc- 
stncLcd hnrfi (cp. mmimuiti courses of study), 
high sehool inapecbion, teolmicnl training, 
etc. A discussion of the technique of tlie in- 
spection, criticism, and supervision of the 
teaching process will thcvcforc be mobt valuable 
if presented ia the main from the standpoint 
of the conditions of city and town syatema 
Condiliona IJnderlying Supervision — Tho 
attempt of one pferaoii to na^iat the work of 
another by critical iuclginciit and constructive 
hug^cstioii seems to be a simple enough matter, 
but in an actual school system it is conditlonecl 
by many factors which iatCTfere with Ihia 
rclalion and purpose. In cities where there 
is a congealed population, a largo achool aystem, 
and many supervisory officers cloae at hniid, 
the work of real supervision seems to be iiiIdt- 
fcicd with by an. accumulation of adimniatra' 
tiVc details which usurp tho time and energy 
tliat ought to be given to woik with the 
tenchcra. Tina certainly seems to be true of 
the Bupcrintendcul, the oasociatc and district 
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siiperintondcntfl and most of the achool prin- detailed control of the teachers aiul the hchoola 
cipalg in the laigcat eya terns The special alinuld he IcCl to the Local autUoviU^iB The 
siipcrvifioia of music, drawing, etc., escape state may well inspect for certain minimnl 
this preocaiipatioii with the mere business leqniremeiita, but the ininimum should be low; 
details of nnniinistration, bub they do not It might also fostei certniii needed innovations, 

flltogcthcr escape another tendency to which such aa vocational schoola or ngnculturfti 

supervision in Cl ties la prone, — i.e the tend- inslnicLion In general, howevoi, the abate 
cncy to dcniaiiil a imiform and_ meclmmcal depaHmenta of cducntion can best deal with 
standardization of teaching which ncglccta oi’g an iznlioii and ad minis ti at ion, leaving super- 
local classroom conditiona and the individ- vision to the local units 

imlity of teachers Where a systeni la large, The first need in the local units i? to piovido 

authority ia usually highly ceiitializcd in a more money for aupci vision Tina will involve 
chief official opei ating through a seneg of a larger outlay m the countiy than in the city, 
deputies, lie gains his knowledge without The consolidation of schoola always incrcnsea 
adequate pciaonal toucli Dependence upon the oppoitunity mid the provision for aiipcr- 
him for final executive authority dwarfs the vision, but the device of consolidation la 
initiative and mdepeiulence of those siibor- inadequate. Counties ought to be divided 
dinatea who work close bo the teaching bibu- into flupeiviaoiy districts each in charge of a 
Eition, Tlin whole flyatem tcuda to hcGOmc distlict Supei’intGndcut, whose sole function 
bureaucratic It la only in the cities that we should bo that of fluperviaing the teaching 
hear the bcJiooI described aa a "lock step" practice of tcachci a. 

for both pupilfl and teachers In the cities the incrcaac of expenditure 

Generally' speaking, the country school is need nob be propoi’tioiintoly ao great Ample 
not super vised The teacher geta little direct pi o vision of adiniiiisbralivc bureaus (coii- 
pcraonal attention He sniTora from neglect, atruction ami supplies, eerlifi cation and ap- 
The teaching population iflapaific and distanceg pointmoiit, voeaticnml trniniiig and guidance, 
are great, so that the eosb of BUpcivisloii compiilaory education, etc) will relieve the 
defeats its realization Should the county sup ei intend cut nnd lug as&istfinls of detniled 
Buperiiitendcnfc of schools and the county board admiiiistintivo woik, winch, because of its 
of education essay to exercise flomc Bupcrviaory pressing day-to-day lecnncncG, leads to the 
contiol fioni n distance it becomes even moio Blighting of the teaching function, foi the fos- 
mcchanical than that in the city, for tlieic is teriiig of which nil other school functions 
loss opportunity leally to see the tonchci at exist The school principal should be given 
work Supcrvisoiy 2 cnl under such coiidiLiona a competent assistniit or cleik who can lelicvc 
too often Icadg to the vigorous imposition of a him of the ofliee work which iiitorfeicg with the 
unifarm courac of afcudy and wnLLcn cxamina- supervision of hia teachers. Providing local 
tiona for graduation and promotions. Tina officmls whose chief business is supervision and 
prcaaurc sbiHea any other teaching purpose freeing them from the distriicLions of adimiiis- 
tlian that of preparing for the county cxamina- trativc responsibility arc two policies which nrc 
tion whicli gives the teacher reputable atatiia funclainentnl to the aybtcinaLic and efficierib 
in hifl community oi depiivea him of it. improvement of tlic teaching corps nt laige 

AYhDU the Rtatc attempts to intertcTo in Inspection- — AU hound ftupoTviaiou of 
local school alTaira, mmdnr icsiilts follow', schook in uaL be biiiccl upon acquuin Lime □ with 

particularly Under the ex a mi nation ay stem, actual conditions in tliD clnssiooiii Tliero 
the BupeiviHory officials of the itato may bn arc Uyo ciiricnb modes of becoming acciuaintcd 
farinoic bureaucratic than those of Hie county, with the work of teachci.s (1) rcnsoiial visi- 
When tliey confine them sol vea to mere inspec- taLioii oi inspection of cla^ssiooni woik, (2) the 
lion, the losults arc not without success, Lhouffli impersonul iinalysifl of the leiiclici’s efficiency 
they -still fall ulioit of a (lex iblo and thorDuglily thiough oxamnmtions, or hiniilai testa of 
efficient innnngemciit of the achools liow- efficiency The two inoLhoda aro jsupplc- 
cvci valuable indirect meana of supcrvi'^ioii merit a ly In the pnsb the examination gy&tom 
may be, they arc ncvei admiualc to correct has been dominant; more icccnLly pcrsoirnl 
tliG evils of existing tcndeiic lea unless they aic inspection has become the chief method 
nindc aiipploinciital to what is esycnliiil, — The cxaminntiuii mode of judging the cITcc- 
thc diioct observation of the teacher's work tivencbs of achool work Iiaa had a recent 
with such pcraonpl conferences as will icvenl revivnl in the attempt to apply efficiency 
the teacher’s intentions and convey to him the teats, statwticidly interpreted, to the ■achools. 
supervisor’s csLimatcs nnd auggosLiona- The It la piopoacd that tho tupervi-sory btalT m 
legislative and fiscal conditions \mdcT lying the largest scUool ny stems lie sup plemeiUcd by 
bupurvision must bo greatly changed The n bureau of officiency, employing hcipniific 
state achool authority when once it has been methods, the chief woik of w'hich will be to 
organized upon an expert educational basis provide the supcrvisoiy stall with a knowledge 
might better forego any attempt to cxci eisc of conditions which peiaonal iiispeetion docs 
general aupervision over schools. The very not ordiiinrily icvenl Tlic apiiomtmenL of 
conditions of the case are suck that actual export boards of inquiry mlo school efficiency 

dGO 
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by flupermtendents, boiirda of education, and 
□thee bodies sLimulnLcd the whole inovc- 
mciit fot the incorporation of permanent 
buTcniia of cllieiency in all large ayatema na imrt 
of tliD super VI aory branch of school ndininiB- 
tration Such iiiquirica can lovcnl only condi- 
tions of failure or succoaa and perhaps some 
of the factora underlying them Ifc remains 
for pcraoiml inspection to dctci mine whether 
conditions rcyenlcd by these inquiries exist 
in each parliciilar clnssioom, nnd for personal 
auperviaion to apply its incaiia to the improve- 
ment ol pnrliDUlar teachcis, ElRcicncy testa 
aic highly valuable additional methods foi 
pgtiinatiiig the work of aelioola, but they do not 
aupplonb paraonal inapccLioii (See Tests of 
licaults of Instnietioii, under Tests ) 

The puipaao oC genci'nl officicney testa ia to 
give a moic gencinl, organizcclj and ncciirnto 
impresaioii of certain school condilioiifl than 
the super viaor is likely to gain through por- 
aonal inap cation a In a siinilar manner, n 
ays tern n tie method of personal iiispcclion is 
dcBiiecl to overcome many of the short coininga 
of casual visits to clasarooma. The principal 
who visits each class m Ins building once or 
twice n day gaina vahmblo inipresaiona of a 
particular typo lie notes whether the inatruc- 
tion 18 proccetling nmlcr hygienic and aamtary 
Condi Lions, whether the children arc in good 
order, mteieated, and at work, whether the 
teacher's maTuicv is appropriate to tlio work of 
the moment, eto. What he acea la indie ntivo 
if nob lepieacuUtiTC of the bcnchcr'a Imbitiial 
control of tlie cU'^a, and it gives him oppoi- 
tnnity to coiroct Ungrant dcfccta oi minor ones 
of frcciucnt recurrence Such short periodic 
inapccliona are naefnl, bub they do not give 
thorough enough impressions of the tcAchci’s 
work They must be supplement ed by longer 
viaita which offer sound comparative judgments 
because they arc part of a sy sterna tio sclicine 
of iii5pceLioii by giadca, subjccLa, or napeela of 
method Each uf thoga modes of syslcinaLio 
inspecLion haa its advaiiLagca luul ita UmiU- 
bions because ouch is an attack from a special 
point of view In consequence they s lion lei 
be used to supplement each other. The ui- 
apecLioii of a ays t cm by grade‘s givou a hori- 
zontal view, wliiiih reveals the relative efli- 
cicncy of classes iu the perforniance of tho 
same work, and tlic cffcclivencss with winch 
tlic various subjccla of a given giadc reenforce 
and fit into dqcIi othoi Usniilly, the supci- 
visor will go ihiough all the Iirat grades, then 
through nil the second grades, etc. In inspec- 
tion by subjects, a vertical view is obtained 
The progression of the course of study and the 
teaching from the lowest to the Ingliehb classes 
ifl best revealed by this approach Tniilty 
articulation in the work of adineciil grades 
IS made apparent Such inapecLion usually 
begins with a single aubjeeb in the lowest 
grades, c ^ reading in the first grade, geog- 
raphy in the rourtli, Latin in the firat high 


school year, and proceeds through the highcat 
clnsa Iiiapcction by grades and that by siib- 
jCGts covei’ the same ground from two difTerent 
angles, and with a dilTeiciit emphasis and 
order li’oi the most pnib, both methods keep 
within grade and subject unitg. There arc 
many special aapccts of teacluiiB upon >Yhicli 
attention should be focused because ordinary 
methods of iiispcotiou do not adequately take 
them into no count. The inquiry of the in- 
spector needs to take such forma ag la the 
objective woik of tho school in all siibjecta 
siiul grades rightly placed and handlecll 
Arc the chilchen developing initiative ? Arc 
the moiivcg for leaiiiing aocial rather than 
indivKlutthgtie? la sufficienb dull provided at 
the light place? In coiitcmporanGous practice 
theio is not sufficient systematic inapcotion of 
schools m terms of these specific napechs of 
inati'uction. The aapecta that arc taken into 
account by any subject or grade inspection 
Qie usually those traclitioimUy conneoted with 
the particular grade oi subject, or those which 
lidve happened to come into tho particular 
inapcotoi's mind. Under such a system par- 
ti cular nspectfl nro examined in one jdace and 
not in nnothci, e g formal aspects of instruc- 
tion arc noted in reading, writing, and arith- 
inetip and not m geography and history; 
objective work and dram tit i nation in the 
pnmftiy clnssca and nob in tho giaininar 
giadca The mgpcofcor shoidd inquire if there 
13 ample and appropriate use made of clovolop- 
ment, study, drill, cxaTninnhon, review, or 
cxpicaaion in. all auhiecta and grades In 
like manner ho might nsk if the moial, social, 
iDsthcbio, formal, technical, objective, induc- 
tive, deduotivo, oinl, written, and other 
aspects of clasaroom iustiiiction nro properly 
piovided for throughout the school system. 

Untlcr llic ayatematio inspection of teaching 
by grades and subjects, the unit of obgorvation 
is geiioially tiic lesson pciiotl, i e that poition 
of instruction in a aubjecl given witliin a single 
daily time nsaigiment The obseivation smd 
ciiticiam of the lesgon unit is apecinllv impor- 
tant In supci vision because it usually forms 
the basis of discussion between supervisor and 
teaelioi This is the conapicuoua practicD in 
the tiaimng of tcachcia in normal schools 
111 euiiscqueiicc, the teclimquo for obsei ving 
and estimating the lesson has n large impor- 
tance Even with knowledge of tho teacher's 
lesson plan, which reveals the instriicLoi'a 
in I cut 10 118 and a ten a of proccduic iu advance , 
It U dilTicult loi the obscrvci to grnap all the 
Bi gill fj cant details and to ace them as n related 
whole Indeed, Llie contingencies of classroom 
tcaohiiig may and usually do shift the teaching 
aituation to unanticipated grounds, where up- 
pltinucd methods of teaching avc employed. 
The pi Opel* organization of obseivalioiis and 
jiidgnioiUa ia paitly insured by the device of 
noting the progress of the lesson in terms of its 
leaser psychological movcmoiila Under the 
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theory of tlie AmeiiCMi Hcrhaifciana, thoae Gxtrnsivc or too con\plicate(l to be made ofT- 
movementa would be the '* forniftl stepa of the hand. Many pomta loinaiii in coiiLrovcray 
recitation'* (see Recitation, Methods of), when the next ata^c of jiistjiiclioji intrurlca 
under the more flexible view of contem- upon attention Even iinmc flint c judRinenta, 
porancoua theorists, the movcincnta might be about which the cxiicriciiced observer is fairly 
any of the types of teaching piuccrlurc known cerUin, must be brought to the test of careful 
to modem practice. In a particulai spelling criticnl analysis The funclioii of criliciani^ 
lesson, for cxamplo, the first movement in the ai a rational proccduic, proceeding dclibcr- 
compLcx included within the le.'^son period ately in a period of after-reflection, is therefore 
might be a testing of the words which had to bo dialin^mshcd fioiu inapection, 
been fltiiclicdj the second a prEseiitalion of the The function of cnticiqm is to arrive at 
correct apcUiligg of the Woids misspelled; rational cstiinatca of worth. These nppre- 
tUc third, n. drill upon the same, and the fourth, ciatioiia, whether of elTectiveiicas or dcfccmc- 
riTi assignment ot words foi fuithcr sLiidy. The ness, are always accompanied by then reason- 
Bupciviaor would ]iiclgQ each movement, and able giounda, i.c. the standards of criliciani 
the tiaiisitions fmtn one movement to the and the evidences of conformity or violation 
next by two slnndnrds' (1) is the result ni rived Hero eritici'im hna the purely intellectual 
at in each Lcaclimg inovcmont worth achiov- function of arriving at judgments Foi the 
mg, and (2) is the proccdine utilized the most time being the critic ia not specially conscious 
c/hpieiit ftjul cconomicAl The iijst nidgmeiifc of any praclical purpose, JIis aim i.s rnerciy 
ia ugunlly one of sociological values, the second to arrive at the truth. Oiiticisni, operating 
of psychological vnllica In the fust movement in thi-^ Hcicntifio spirit, must not be confused 
mentioned, that of testing, the appiopriatc- with siipcrvisioiij which la " applied critioiam," 
nesa of the words included would bo estimated, for unlike the latter it has no presonl regard 
If the words were outside of the normal vo- for the immediate oonscqucncca of its judg- 
cabularies of children, tho whole movement iiicnts TJic pioduch of critioism ia merely an 
would conic under question, however well it impcrwmal and truthful blatcment of the nght 
might be taught If the words weie propoily and wrong of teaching 
scjicctcdp they might be inadequately tested There aro certain general principles which 
Indeed, the method employed might not con- ought to be kept in iniiid by the criLic Tlie 
atitutc a real best. Each mo vein cut should he judgmcnlB of cnCicism nro always rclaUvc 
judged in turn Of course the rcUt ion of each rather Ihiin ahatrnct. A principle of good 
movement to every othci and ita contiibiUion tencliing cannot be realized equally well 
to the pill pose and stiucturc of the whole under nil condiliona. What a specific Icnclicr 
Itaaon would also have to bo taken into con- may do le determined by many varying factors: 
sulcration. This method of brenking up the — the subject matter involved, the children 
logsori into it? iiiiita of movciiictit mid judging iiistraetcd, the social dcniauda of tiie com- 
each unit as well as the general simeture and muiiity, and the natural and acquired abilities 
progreag of the lesson ia valuable m giving nn of the teacher, Supervision may aim chielly 
cftectivc focua of attention, in aclectingj, relating, nt improving the tcachcr'B ability, but it 
and rcmoiTiboniig details, and in bringing juclg- cannot expect iinpro\'fijn£?nts rcgajdless of the 
nienfc to bear at tho riglit poinks It offcia a other conditioning factors. Wlieii theorcLie 
safeguftiTl ftgainat criticiams which nrc ineie standards arc applied to concrete practices, 
personal iinpreasiona unhaacd upon accurate ob- they arc always modified ao aa to conform to 
flciTatioji and iinalyBis; it organizes the details what may reasonably be expected And a 
of the lesson pioecdure so that they aicrcndily rcaaonnblp expeotnney is also determined by 
lecallcd in auppo it of hi dements offered in sub- tho state of pedagogical theory, contempo- 
Bcqucnt discussion. The tendency which cnti- rancoua piofcsaional practieo, and tho given 
cism has every vvhero to focus upon obvious tcachor'a ])rcvion9 acluevementa 
errors ia aupplcmented by the opposite tendency When renaaiiablc judgmentB arc formulated, 
which this technique enforces, namely, to find the^ may be used in two ways (1) Aa abasia 
the lationnl giounds for whatever is ap^ie- for iiUerprclnig educational theory, or (2) as 
elated ns successful fccaclung The result la a a basis for improving Leaolung practice. The 
moie wholesome, rational, and fair oiiliciBm of firstuae of criticism la foundiii the presentations 
the teacho-i’a work In time, the upe of such a made by student tcacliera or other kcarncra m 
detailed and ayBbcmatic mode of inspection by clasarooina where educational theory is being 
typical movements enlarges the supervisor's developed on the basis of concrete obaorvn- 
power to gain immediate aeciirato nnpresaiona tioiis Tiie aecond use le fomic! lu the preaen- 
111 both casual and systematic mspeclion tntions made by supervisors in conlercncca 

Ciitlclsm — The inspector ia necessarily with teachers where iinprovoment of teaching 
a critic, at least to the extent that he arrives ekill la aought, Naturally the preaentations 
at immediate judgments of the worth of tho of the csttmnte? arrived at arc diffoiont under 
teaching under observation But m practieo the two circumatniiccH. It may bo well to 
aftei -reflection of a critical aoit ia alinoab aay Bomcthiiig of oach.^ 

always necessary. Some judgmonta arc too Tho supervising critic who preaenta his 
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iiitlginenia to teachcia in a acliool flyfitem will offcctive, direct, peraonal aiipervision of tcacJiera 
Bcldum give liia complete jiidgmcnlfl of Jiny rests upon ration al criticism, which iii tmn 
Icaaon observed It is Bcldoni possible foi him depends upon n ayatematio obbciyatioii of the 
to e\|jcct to reconstruct bo inuoli nt once, teacher ' b work coupled 'with n. command over 
The ill CO re Lie criLio who is receiving the more the teaching principles which constitute the 
limited 1 inpi’csaioiis of his students for the stimdards of judgment, Asaiiining that the 
purpose of clarifying their theoretic notiona supervisor is a good rational critic, that he 
finds it uflcliii to onll for nn oiderly nnd full knom good from bad teaching and the re aa on a 
presentation of aU their obficrvations nnd tlieicfor, it must be said k]mb ho is atill far 
judgmenta. The latter is difTiciiU to get, na from being a good auperviaor He must 
every person in charge of the development of know good find bad teaching, of course; bub 
Ihcory thtough the obaervalioii of piacticc lie must know human nature, more especially 
hag found. TonchlnE students to observe a tho particular Imnian natures of the staff of 
iesgon by the incLlioa of focuBing on typical Icaehera which he is using for hia particular 
teaching movements (ace above) ia fundu' purposes. He must know lioiv to make them 
ineiital, But they should also be ByatemfiliG respond to hi a puipoaea. To thia end, cer- 
and orderly in picscnling tlicir judgments tmn prmciploa arc suggestive and useful 
This ia n^i true of oral as of written criliciams, The super vision of teaching la distinctly a 
The various orders of piesentaLion iiaually coopoiative rnllicr thnii a coercive function 
employed are. (1) A myraiive order of prcflcn- Tho teoclier, like any other human mgtrument, 
taticui, where the diacuasion follows tho order is more than a tool to bo used, ho la aii end to 
of the events, incidents, (iiul movements of bo reapeebed Failure to recognize this truth 
the lesson observed, icfcrciice to tho teaching mevitably makes aupcrviai on futila or coercive, 
principles involved being made in connection In one cnee the tcadier may become iiidiffer- 
with cnchatcp {2) A logical orde) of presen- cut or passive, perhapa actively hoshila or 
t a Lion, wlicrc tho irshon is dihcuased in teiius reactionary In the other, tlie tenchcr may 
of the moat important principles involved, the give alow ordci of roBponse, complying formally 
incidents, events, and movements^ being aited in Jna use of nn imposed method to which he 
when needed as concrete illuslrationg without bnngf3 no meaning or enthusiasm In both of 
regard to the order in wliich they have occurred thcac eases, he might better have been left 
in the lesson, (3) A viircd ordo of present a- to hia own epontfineoue methoda, however in- 
tion, where an alleriinting use is mndc of both ferior their worth as judged by aoicntifio testa, 
narratwo and logical tTcaimenls a& clnnfcy The Biipcrvibory process sbouii;! aim lo 
of exposition may demand. Beginnera succeed Btimulato and extend auccesaful qualities na 
beat with the narrative order; later with tho well as to iulubit and modify weakneasea. 
logical order. The experienced critic is more Prevalent aupervision ia, in too great degree, 
likely to use. the miVLed order. negative rather than positive, Con cc tion la 

Whore criticism la presented at teachers' always inoic cJlicacious when pieccdcd and 
meetings for the practical purposes of improv- accoinpauicd by the iccognitioii and encour- 
ing teaching methods, the puipoac is usually ngcTncnfcof liigh skillg Tliia rBCOgnifcioninfluroa 
to mcrcfiSQ the insiEht of tho teacheia pro- CQuftdence lu the auparvisar'a appraaiation and 
liminary to tho jmprovcmenL of their actual justice and gives tha tench ei tho abimulatiqn 
school icaclung. What has jiiab been said of needed to modify dofcct without sonae of d la- 
the preaentotion of c rill e isms hy students com age men fc. 

applies in lar^o part to the presentations of The extent of corrective super via ion Bhoiild 
supervising on Lies made before regularly cm- bo cnrofnlly proportioned to the teticher'a 
ployed tcacliGrg It does not fully apply to ability to reconstruct hia practice Tho 
pcrsoiinl coiifeienccs held by aiipcivisois with amount of self-correction that any leaclier can 
inclividiml teachers for the direeb niul iinmc- consciouaLy undertake is limited, New skills, 
dintc improvement of their tcaohiiig me tho els. consciously Acqiihed, must have tune to be- 
Ti US more intimate, perHonal, and »inme(liiitely como habitual before further deraanda are 
practical function is what is called suveroision made, Too many disturbances m the tcacher'a 
in the narrower technical sense. Here tho usual procedures pioduce nn ovcr-aelf-con- 
preseniaiion of crihcism is so directly applied sciousnc.s.i whioh interferes with the highest 
to a lunnan factor and becomes so greatly efficiency in leaching. The liiEhcst teaching 
modifjcd by additional conei derations that we art is not finally clolib crate and self-con Selous, 
streak of tins prcBcntation of criticism na super- bub spontaneously intuitive of situations and 
viBion Supurvision la here un apphtd enh- quickly invcntiVD of Icaohing meaTia. The 
cisin, The chief factor iii determining tho present afciaiii of the teaching life may bo 
mode of application used is a more or Icsa partly duo to the unavoidable but excessive 
independent human being (the teacher) who changefl in educational theory and pracfcico 
may hccomej by virtue of the particular appU- incident to out lapid pTofesaiomvl progresaj 
cation, an indifferent, a hostile, or a eodperating it is certainly partly duo to an overuae of 
force in the Bupervisor's purposes, conectivc modes of supei vision wiiich give 

Supervision.^ — It ig to be noted that the undue emphasis to defect. 
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In gcTioral, supeiviaion should lay ita empliit- 
sis upon the impel floual olcinentfl m the teach- 
ing situation. Such impeisonal agencies ns 
tlie nppniatna, materials, eubjeeb matter, and 
pcdaeogicul methods employed in teaching 
may be more readily and cHec Lively brought 
into discussion tlian tho pciBOJial eliarnctei- 
istica of tlie teacher. Any tendency toward 
focusing abtciitioii on ingrained peraoniil qual- 
ities makes correction too inlimatcly "pci- 
Bonal" and therefore moic diflicult For the 
same rcaflorij comparison with other teachers 
becomes odious, while comparison of present 
pcrformancca of the teacher with prior achievc- 
ments is free from this imfavoinhlc centering 
of altenfcion on the teach cr^a self-mtcicat 
In general, all supervision should be sympa- 
thetic. The cUffercnco between the older 
EcJiool jjispectjDJi and the prcaont supervision 
lies m the facb that the constant attitude of 
blie former was that of judging the teacher, 
while the spiriL of tho latter la that of assisting 
the beadier Impersonal judgments arc basic 
in good supervision, bub their ciTcctivc appli- 
cation 18 more easily obtained if the auper- 
viaor mfiintaiiiB the attitude that lua chief and 
final business is to cud the teacher. An un- 
Byinpathebic athitudo toward llic teaalicr 
prevents an accurate intorpietation of tho 
teacher's work Tho teacher's technique is 
dovjEcd to serve his own immediate endfl> 
not Lhose the super visor may happen to have 
in. mind. Worthless ends or improperly 
evaluated ends iniist not be confused with bad 
teaching technique, Trivial things may bo 
Bpleiidldly taught, and woithy purposes may 
bo madcquatciy attained The point of view 
of tho tcncher ought to bo kept m mind 
SuporviBion as applied criticism is always 
Selective of the judgments it presents and 
enforces This fgIccIjoii should Lake into 
account both the attitude and the ability of 
the teacher undor fluper vision A timid or 
inexperienced teacher may i equire a selection 
of appicciative judgments which will en- 
courage solf-confideiice, correction being left 
till a later stage. An opinionated, sclf-con- 
fidenb, and aggressive teacher may require a 
destructive personal criticism that points out 
wcftkncssea chiefly, thus siio eking him into a 
more open-minded consideration of now modefl 
of procedure. Somo tearhers again ought not 
to have their defects indicated without sugges- 
tion ns to how the coiTcction is to be nrndo. 
StiJJ DtJicTfl might bo offered a su ball tide 
method for experimentation with n minimum 
of reference to eviating weaknesses In tho 
long mu, all the criticisms of the supcrvisora 
Would be ap piled to the teacher; they would 
inciely have a different original aeloction and 
final (Ustribution The weakness of that type 
of super Vision which rclica upon the rigid en- 
forcement of fiixed courseg of study nnd the 
application of unifoiin examination tests la duo 
to the fact that the varied ability, training, 


experience, and tempernmenL of teachers aro 
not adequately taken into account Tlic bcab 
Bupcrvision takes into account the personality 
and iiidividunlity of teachers, 

^ All that has been said above applies to super- 
vision in the narrower Bciiae, i c. nnpErsonnl 
criticism apphoxl thiougli direct personal 
Buperviaion. Tlic term la used in n svidci scnac 
to include all indirect measures employed to 
improve the teaching Bcrvice, 

la this wider bciisp, supci vision would include 
general graclo or subj'ocfccxaminationa, efficiency 
testa, investigations into methods of promotion 
and the facta of rctardalioa, promotionnl exami- 
nations, demons bra tioiis in teaching, acliool via- 
iting, uniform courses of study with auggea lions 
AB to material and mctliod, school bulletins, 
teachers* meetings (general, dislrict, school, 
diviaion, grade, nnd subject meet jugs), tencliors* 
institutes and conventions, reading circles, 
voluntary oluba nnd Associations, etc. In 
addition, the echool system often cooperalcfl 
with ouLsido Ageiiciee in the improvement of 
the teaching Bcivicc by innking provision for 
study scholarships at college and normal 
fichoolB) leaves of ahscncc, sabbatical years, 
university evteiiflion and correspondence 
courses, .'summer coiirscaj etc, H. S. 
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SUPERVISORS AND INSPECTORS.— 
The general practice in the ITiiitcil States ia 
to use tho term BuperviiSOT to designatu one 
who aupei Vises inatnicUoii m a local school 
syatem, and the term inspoetor to designate 
an agent of the state who insnocts organiza- 
tion aiul administration as well as instruction, 
The practice m Europe corresponds with I ho 
general American practice. Tlic terms, how- 
ever, arc often used somewhat interchangeably 
In a oity school ayatem a principal who does not 
teach 18 usually called a aupei vising principal 
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(/j,t/),antl district suporintcmlpiits And asaist- 

niit aupcnntciitlciil'i arc some t.imo,'? idso called 
fliipcrvjsors. Tlic term special supervisor is 
generally applied to those who hold meetings 
^viih the aiiocjal LcacliciSi and help to snpor- 
V13C tlio iiiatructioji lu such apecinl subjects 
ns music, drawing, pciunansJiip, manuftl train- 
ing, (loiiieatic insLi action, primai'y work, 
compulsory eclucntion, etc The term honltli 
BUporviaor ia also used in places to design iitc 
the bchool pliysicinn, though the term medical 
inapcclor is licrc much more frequently used, 
The tcim fauparviaor is also occasionally applioci 
to state ngciita, though the term inopector i-j 
much more commonly ueod for such officials, 
aa, for example, the state high achool inapccLor, 
the BtnLo rurftl acliool iiiipcctoi, the stale 
factory inapoctoi, the stale cliilddnbor-Iftw 
iiiapcctor, etc TJic term slate agoiU is some- 
times^ uacdj ns in Mnseachuaetta, foi those 
falate inhpcclnrs who rcpresPiit the State JBonicI 
of Education in the state Tlic term inspector 
is Hiinilariy used in England^ Finncc, and 
Germany The super vision of instruction and 
the guidance of tcacheis is largely a local 
alTair, and the term aupcrYisor is the con ret 
term Iq use for such, wJulo state n gents spend 
their time much more in the inQpccLiu]i of 
conditions and schoolroom practice, and the 
term inspector or agent is inoic Btiictly appli- 
cable to them. 

For fiirblmr infornmtion see Uic special 
articles on the different state and nationnl 
syatoma, mill also the ai tides on City School 
A i)jrmisTiiATioN; State School OnGAWi- 
z^TfON E P C 

SUPERVISORS, GENERAL AND SPE- 
CIAL — The flupcrintoiKlcnt, nasigtant super- 
intendent, district superintendent, school 
principal, and other educational officials 
superior in authority to the classroom teacher 
arc the gciicinl super visois of teaolnng 
They have general oyerBighb over the teach- 
ing of all flubjcclB sludicil by the children of 
tlicp* rcfipcctive ndministrniivo units, The 
special BiijiDi visor ia one who is icaponsiblo 
for the ingti'uction in a given aubicct, such as 
music, fine arte, pcniuau ship iin ami al tiain- 
ingj physicfll training, etc The relation of 
the supervisor or fiuporviamg toacher of a 
special aiibjQcb to the other ofTicinls of the 
school system ia one of siiboidiiintion to the 
gonfial supervisors cxeidsmg control within 
the unit (city oi distiicb) in which the special 
Buperviaor operates In other cases (whcic 
the admmiati'afcive unit allotted to the special 
supervisor covers a wider dmeiou than that 
ol the (hslnct sup ci niton dent, tho principal, 
or tlic tcachei) the apccial anperviaor is 
superior with leferciice to the inatciiala and 
methods to be employed in teaching hia sub- 
ject; but subordinate in all laatteis whole 
other conditiopa or fa cl ora aio cuiiccnicd In 
such a Gomplex act of relationa, it is ncccssaiy 


to place tho emphasis upon cooperation rather 
than upon division of authority H S 

See Sui'EavraioN' of TEACiiiN-a. 

supervisory certificates —A ape- 
cinl certificaio, reqiiiied quitp gcncinlly of su- 
pervisois and jiiapectoia in Fiance, Gcr- 
ninny, and soino other European atalca, but 
AS yet little employed in the United States, 

As a means of imnioving the county super- 
in ten den 03-’ in the dilTcient Amciican s tat eg, 
a majoiity have made th(? requiremont that 
the county sijpoi intend cut must hold a ccr- 
lAin giade of gounty 01 state tcacher^g certifi- 
cate; but only a few states have as yet niaclo 
pi'ovi'^ion for a special superviaory certificate 
hlassacluiaetti requires such of all town school 
super in tendon ts, where any portion of the 
siipeiiiitcndont's salary is paid by the stale, 
and Connecticut Ima provided foi a somewhat 
similar certificate. In Louisiana, Georgia, 
Marylainl, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and a few 
other states, an examination set by tho 
atalc authoLitiG<) must be jiasi^Gd by all can- 
(lulatcg foi county aupcuntcndcnclas The 
quest iona in Louisiana must covci scliool 
adi mills bra Lion, school supervision, and the 
theory mid nit of teaching, in Georgia, the 
Llicory of teaching; in WisGonaiii, school law 
and tlic organization, 111 nimgc incut, and supev- 
viaion of district sohools, while 111 othci states 
the fiubjccla of tho cxamiimtiona me na deter- 
mined by the state board of education, and 
usually include some piofcasional subjects. 

WhcLC the state and comity supciintcndciits 
nre elected by popiiliii vote, as la the ease 
in the largo majority of the American states, 
it is iniportnut that a coiiiificate of competency 
be required The requirement of a high 
grade of tcachei’s^ ccrtificnte, such rs a life 
diploma, state ccitifioatc, 01 first-giado county 
teacher's ccrtificnlo, which represents tho 
common requirement, ig nevertheless inndc- 
qunto for preaent-day nee da In many atafce.^ 
tue standards for obtaining thoae arc such that 
they arc held by tho old teachers, regardless 
of general education and personal fitness for 
the work of school auperviaion. Executive 
nbility and personality are of course qualities 
which nil examinatian cannot teat, but general 
education niid the personal study of ccluea- 
tioiinl pi’oblcina niul administration can bo 
considered and rewarded. It would be well 
if in all of our atates a superviaor'a cortificatc, 
flcparatc and distinct from the teacher's ccu- 
tlAcatc, were introduced, and granted to those 
pioaentiUB evidence of good education, tcaeh- 
ing GXporicnce, and Bome knowledge of nd min- 
is trail vo problems. The certificatca should 
be slate and not county ccitificatca, should 
picsupposc teaching experience and a tcachci's 
certificate, niid should bo required for all 
BUpeivisory positioiig m educational work. 
Two grades of such a aupervisury certificate 
might be granted • one Lo the successful prac- 
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titioncr, on the baaia of an oxnmination; nnd the 
otlier to graduates of collegca oi univcraitiea, on 
the bafiiis of education and profcasioiial study, 
but only nftci awcGcaaful teaching expcTieuce. 
In either case the examination, or the profes- 
eionnl study, should include such piofcssionnl 
Biibiccts na the organization and adininis- 
tratiQii of niiblic education, classroom oigaii- 
isiatioji and inanagcmcnt, the theory of cclu^ 
cation; school hygiene, with special reference 
to the hygiene of the school plant and the 
hygiene of iusbiuction; and the school law of 
the state in question The historical develop- 
meiit and present pioblcins of American 
education and some phnsea of educational 
psychology might also be added with advan- 
tage. The first group of aiibjocta nuglib he 
rcquiicd for n certificate vnhd for a umltcd 
period, and the second gioup added for the 
life form. The lequireincnt of something 
like tlie above at and aids would do much to 
improve the quality of American school Biiper- 
vision, and in paiticulai of county school 
Bupcrviaion. E P C 

Referances — 

CuDDERLFY, 13 P TJ\c CerUf\calion of Teacher 
Ch VII Nftt'l Soc. Scl. Study Eduo., F\fih Kcar- 
lool, l*t, II (Chicago, lOOa ) 

The JinjiTOMcinenl of Rxiral Schools (Boston, 1012.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL BOOKS. — See Histohy 
IN Second ahy and Elebientaiiy Schools; 
LitejuatuhEj Ciiildhen's, Litehatuhe, Eng- 
lish; Reading Citicleb 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS . — All 
particular methods of tcaalung represent 
specialized methods of approach, each of 
which has some maikcd adyantage with a 
counterbalancing disadvantage No one spe- 
cm! method is generally applicable. Each 
ncecla to be aupplemontccl by others To- 
gether, occurring in sequence ns a group, 
they give the dcaircd result. Thus, for ex- 
nmplc,the oial method of testing spelling gives 
the toachei a quick way of knowing whether the 
child has obtained a coriect liiat impression, 
but the written test of apclling is finally iiecea- 
sary, aiiiee it la the manner m which the child 
will actunlW apeU words in life Oval and 
written apelline metlioda are tlicroforo supple- 
mentary Again, list spelling, spelling dic- 
tated son ten CCS, and spelling in apontancoua 
paragiaph wilting are thiee methods, each of 
which IS supplemental y to the other two. 
In effective pedagogical method it is as essen- 
tial to know which special methode aiipplc- 
ment each otbci and how, ns it is to command 
the special technique of each H. 0. 

See Teachino, PniNciPLEa of 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING — AU 
reading books used in addition, to the Bingla 
legally adopted text furnished to or purchased 
by the individual child aie called supplemen- 


tary readers Pormerly, geography, history, 
and reading weie taught from a single text. 
The recent tcncleiicy la to Bupplement widely 
with aildiiioiial hooka ao (1) to enrich the 
content of the subject taught, (2) to avoid 
monotony, and (3) to moiivalc study and reci- 
tation by assignment of diifcicnt readings to 
vniioug groups of children. Supplementary 
reading first became an important method 
when the bnsal renders (pnmera and first 
readers) wore foimal, mechanical, and rather 
uninteiesting, being cons tiuc led so ns to give 
a special method of mastering the inechnnica 
of reading rather than a valuable nnd vital 
content Initiated in councclion with pri- 
mary icadinp, supplementary renders were 
soon utilized in the lending period of the inter- 
mediate nnd higher grades, The advent of 
geographical imd hiatorical leaders marks tlie 
appearance of this method in the other 
subjects H 8 

Sec Reading, TBArsiiNa DfiGiNNEns, 

SUPPLIES, SCHOOL — By this is usually 
meant those supplies ncccssnry for the conduct 
of instriiction op for the operation of the school 
plant The former relate La the work of the 
tcftohcr and pupil, while the latter relate 
chiefly to the work of the school jniiilQr The 
supplies for the teachers’ and pupils' use arc 
pens, pencils, ink, writing and drawing paper 
and supplios for instruction in manual train- 
ing, sowing, cooking, etc. Formerly pupils 
were required to provide all of these at their 
own expense j and in a number of stales this 
is still the case, but the greater ccoiLomy of 
purchnsG and the still gi eater economy in 
school time have led many states to require 
that local school boards provide all of these 
from the school funds and furnish them, free 
to the pupils 

In some American atatea textbooks (g w,) 
are also included under the heading of free 
school supplies, while in a number of other 
states, the pLipila me required to buy their own 
mdividiinl textbooks, the school authoriticB 
providing all the aupplcmcntal hooka (g.y,) 
used Other siipplica iiaed m clnsaroom 
ms traction arc chalk, erasers, maps, charts, 
globes, diotionmica, and reference books. 
These are supplied generally by school author- 
ities, though many rural schools possess but 
R meager equipment of such teaching material. 
In n few American states the so-called aohool 
library fund is used to supply these necea- 
Bitics. The school supphea which relate 
chiefly to the work of the school janitor are 
wood, coal, brooms, mops, ami cleaning 
material. Wood used to be, in many states, 
n tax on the parents of the^ ohildren, each 
parent being required to provide a quota of 
firewood for each pupil sent to the school. 
This was known ns the " fuel tax.” but this 
has now been generally aboliahca^ fuel and 
all janitors' supplies being furnished nt the 
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expense of Etc acliool cUatricL Only in Lomsi- nntl overflowed lands, the proceeds to bo psod 
film doca the "fuel ta\ " rcjiiain, niul even in constructing levees and drama. Tii 1850 
Lhoie ltd levy is permissive only E. P C the net was made to apply to all of the no^v 

See Apparatus stii Lea, though no swamp-lniid grants hnvo baeir 

ninde hincc 1800. Oi'^ei 60^00(),000 ncrca ivoro 
SUHPLUS REVENUE GRANTS. — See gi anted iiiidGr this provision, about three 
National Government and Education, fouiths of which have been applied to cdiicn- 
iSciiooL Funds, Pchma WENT bioiial purposes 

See National Government AND Education, 

SURPLUS REVENUE OF IBS?. — See 

Natidnaii Government and Education; SWAN, JOHN, — A typical wntci of the 
School Funds first half of the seventeenth centiiry on natural 

Bciciicc In 1035 ho published Speculum 
SUSPENSION — This may mean the bus- Mundi. Ot A Glasic rcpraeniinff the Face ojf 
jioiiaioii (1> of n pupil, (2) of a tcnclior, of the World; shewing both that it did begin, and 
a fniul or nii ap^ioitioiimeni of fiiiulfl, or (1) of must also end, the manner How and time When, 
a achool difetiicL. Pupils may ho aiispeiidecl being largely ejamined. Wheteunlo n joyned 
lempDranly by Loaohevb and for a ivcnod of an Jfcxaiurron, or a aenoiia fhacoinsj o/ ttc 
time by s&liool ollicoia or Hchool boards, for causes, canlinucinccj ami qiiahliGs of things in 
willful disobedience of the rules and rcguln- Haluie; occn^ioued os jua^fer pertinent lo the 
liona of the achool oi for conduct opposed to work done m the nxe dayes of the fVorZd'^ 

proper order and (hbcipliiie, (See Pupiu' crcaiioii (let eel., 1G35, 2d ed , 1643, Roger 

IliaiiTd, Duties, and OnLioATiONa ) Tonclieis Daiiiol, Printer to the University of Cambridge ) 

may be Lempoiaulj" suspended by school TJio woikis the analogue in prose to the veiac 
0 Ulcers or school boards for mhiibuTditiRtioD, of Dn BnrlnVa Proinire Scj/iQinc of which 

marked incompolcnco, or innnoi'iility, and the Joshua Sylvestci made the tmiiBlnLioii' Diume 

Buspcnsioii, in the ease of either pupil oi Workes and WceKes (1592), a work combining 
teacher, may he made pennaimat by action Bciiptural and reUgiQua toaclimg, together with 
of the boaid of education or board of school nalmal science, le the study of tlic cren- 
trustcGfi. (See Teaciieiis, Appointment and t tires " or nntiirrtl phenomGiin, na discloacd in 
Tenure op) The rogulai apportionment of cApansioiis of the Biblical account of the 
tli6 income fiuni srliool funds or taxes to a CreaLion. This was the Piiiitamc aiibfstitiitc 
school district iimy be Busp ended or with- for the old AiiatoLclian tioRtmcnt of natural 
hold by county or slate school officers foi science. Swan, following Dii Bar Las, iiilro- 
\nnpct cciuBC, n& the (aiLuva to piovUle d\ited a poeUCi vfaruLUwu luftUeatmcwt at the 
adequate school facihlies, lo make piopci nniiiial world It should be noted that Swan 
school reLuriis, or to obey tlio_ school laws nlfiims the old nstiological vicwa (diacoun- 

(See School Funds) Srhool dialricta them- tcimuced a luiiidrod years enrher by J. L 

sclvefl may be hiispciidcd by county or state Vivos), bnsing the credence in. ns biology on 
school officers when the attendance at the Holy Scripture. F W 

school falls below a ceitaiii number, or for Reference -- 

oU\Qi atatutoiy eauaca, in winch ease the duj- 'Wataon, Foai’fc.n The lieginnmos of (he Teaching of 
tncfc ceases Lo cxiaL, the territory jb nmiexed Uoatm Subjects (London, looo.) 
to othei jidjnccnb cb it nets, and the propeity 

of the dislriot la disposed of. (See (jonboli- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTH— 
DATiON of Schools) E, P. C. MORE, PA. — Was founded lu 1864 by tbe 

mombeiri of the Society of FiiendSj and opened 
SI/SQUEHAKNA university, SE- to students in 1369, Tho name was derived 
LIWSGROVE, PA — ■ Founded in 1858 by from Swarlhmore Hall, the north England 
the Maryland Synod of the Evangelical liome of George Fox Nothing of n sectaiian 
Lutheran Cluiich as a missionary insLitutc, clmiactci nppeais in management, courac of 
a new chartci and the present title weie ob- utiidy, or i'ec(iLireiticrita for admission, and tlus 
tamed in 1S94 The following departments college has been admitted to mcmboi'Bliip in 
nre inuiiitmncd neademy, collcgo, theology, the Carnegie Foundation for tlio Advancemciib 
iiuisic, biisliichi), nit, oxpichsioii, and auinmcr of Teaching (qu) The aito ehoscu for the 
school Stucleuls arc admllLed on cerLifieatc college combmea the viitiica of countiy cn- 
or by cxaininaliun The degrees of AB and viioiiinciifc with easy access to a gieut city 
D S are given by the college The eiiToll- It is a large tract (now eompiiaiiig over two 
mailt of collcgiiitc fc.Ludcuis m 1011-1912 was Uuudreil ucicb) qC Inwn and woodland, about 
SO, anil of all stuclcnls was 211 Tho faculty ten inilcb west of Philadclpliia, ovci Ion king 
consisted of twenty-two mcitibei.s the Delaware Rivci and its valley all of 

which IS so licli in historic memorials of the 
SVZ AMP-LAND GRANTS. — In 1819 Con- Quaker foimdoia of PonUKylvania Tho 
grogs made the hrst awampdniid grant to Unite cl Slates authorities had given to tho 
Louisiana, giving the Blntc nil the uwnmp post office atanding on tlic edge of the collcgo 
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trncb the name of WcEtdalOj in commemoration 
of the fnet that Bcnjnmui West bhe fiisb 
great Amciiciirx fti’tibt and a prcsidcut of the 
lloyal Academy, waa boin in a house aLill 
flfcaiidiiiB oil the collego campus, and had thoie 
given the first crutie expression to the forma 
of boauLy which hia eye poiccivcd nmid the 
inodeab onvironmeuLs of hia parents' Quaker 
home Tlio presidents have been Edward 
Panish (1863-1871), Eclwnid McGill (1872- 
1S89), Wilhnm Hyde Appleton (1889-1891): 
Clinilcg De Garmo (1801-1898), Wilhnm W 
Birdaall (1898-1002), Joseph Swain (1002- 
fco da to). 

The students who first camo to Swnrbhmoro 
numbered 170, and comprised 82 girls and 
88 boys. This approximate equality has bcjcn 
preaerved to the piesenb day, and has facili- 
tated the maintenance of coeducation When 
Swfirthmore was founded coeducation waa 
a bill looked upon with donbfc or disfavor miha 
Eaat. The theory and practice of the Society 
of Enenda in home and chuich determined 
them to organize " college life in a homo 
sobbing, Uccoiit notion by the board of 
managers provides that Swarthmore, in bhia 
generation at least, shall lemaiu a smnll 
coeducational college, the number of atudeiita 
being limited to five hundred, not to exceed 
two hundred and fifty of either aex. The 
grounds, buildings, and cqui])mcnt arc valued 
at S9l4, 202,53 (1911) In 1012 the income- 
bearing funds amounted to 81,440,066.26 
The income for the year 1910-1911, including 
student fees, private benefactions, and rc- 
ocipka frojii private ondowjuout funds, was 
3470,305.30, 

The number of bound volumes in the 
libraiy ia 40,000, In 1912-1913 there were 
409 students and 50 members of the tc Aching 
abaft The total number of degrees conferred 
IS 1307 The number of alumni in 1912 was 
11S2, of whom 57 woic reported as deceased 

W.A.A 

Heferoncea ; — 

Hull, ^Villiam I. A ffis^orfcaf Shi eh o/ S^arih- 
inorc (STvarlhinorc, 1900) 

awAiN, JoaBPji Tht PjroQTcas o/ l/ic Jasf r«ii y^aTs 
(Swnr til more,) (Swarthmoro, 1012) 

SWEDEN, EDUCATION IN. — Area, 
447,364 square milesi nttizibei qI inJmhj tanks 
in 1910, 6,621^943; capital, Stockholm, with 
341,986 inhabitant a in 1910, religion. Evan- 
gelical Lutheran. 

Politically, Sweden ih the oldest exiating 
abate m Europe, and with the exception of 
England, the only European nail on thnt can 
look back on a national parliamentary dcvel- 
opmenb cvtciiding through centuries. Like 
England, Sweden exhibits a peculiar mixture 
of anstooratio and democratic tendencies, the 
latter at prcaonb predominating The aystem 
of popular education in the kingdom dates 
from an earlier period than that of any other 
European nation The country readily appro- 


priates the cducationnl advances made by other 
civilized nations, while in certain respects, 
especially in icgard Lo phyeieal education, it 
is a recognized lender. 

Cliurcli and achool in Sweden arc both 
controlled by the ecclesiastical departinent. 
Legislation In their iiitcical'j perLnina to the 
government and the Riksdag in common 
but regulations, ordinances, etc , are issued 
accoidiiig Lo the constitution by the govorn- 
moiit alone (as n branch uf the King's economi- 
cal legifllation) The practice has, liowcvcr, 
become geiicial for the government to invite 
the Riksdag lo decide conjointly with it upon 
tlicao_ minor questions, and no nlteralion of 
any iinpoitance is earned through without 
the oolisent of the Riksdag 

ChnaUaniby was intiotlucicd into Sweden 
in the eleventh century, and tlio nrchbishopiio 
of Upanla was founded in 11G4. The church 
was organized as in all conn trios brought 
within the pale of tho Papal authority, and 
schools were established lu connection with 
cablicdiala and monastcriea The aeparation 
of the kingdom from Rome under _ Gustav Lia I 
was the result of political condilionB, but it 
led to tile triumph of LiillLeraniBin, which 
already Imd many followers in the kingdom 
The complete break from the Roman church 
and the foimal adoption, of the reformed 
icligioii dates from the bnttlo of StUngdbro, 
Sept 25, 1598, which accured the kingdom to 
Clurlca IX, the same year the Riksdag de- 
clared irievocably foi the Protestant faith 
and tlio Gxclueioii of Catliolica from the throne 
Church and state arc united, the king being 
the head of both. The diocesan boards 
(bishop and chapter) have the general aupei- 
intendence of the lower public and tho sec- 
ondary Bchoolfl in their respective dioceses, 
civjl officials also participate in tho admiuia- 
tration and aupervision of schools 

Primary Instruction, — Primary inBlnickion 
waa made obligatory by tho primary school 
law of 1872. The school law now in forco 
wns cnaoted in 1807, but is in pracLical 
accord with the previous law, All parents 
are bound to see that their children receive 
instruction either in the public piimary schools 
or in other eclioola where the teaching is of the 
fame and cliaraclor. If parents do not 

fulfill Lliis obligation, tho school board of tho 
district has tho right to remove the olulclren 
from their homes and eduoato them at tho 
expense of tho parcnla, Tho compulsory 
school agG IB seven to fourteen yeara Tho 
primary school compriaca two divisions ■ the 
infant schools for beginners (seven to nine 
years), and the element aty soliool for more 
advanced pupils (ten Lo fourteen years). 
The course of studies is arranged to cover two 
years in the infant school and four years in 
the elementary sohool 

Accoiding to the number of pupils, these 
two divisions may be Uiigfib together or in 
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hvo 01 more proupa or classes. In the larger 
ilislnctH UiGU\rciuLpcUQQl la taught in twg and 
the elementary scliool m faur progioasivo 
claaaca Boys and girls are generally laughb 
togotlicr; where there la a groat number of 
pupilSj BcparoLtcly 

The subjects of iiia traction are (1) obligatory . 
religion, Stvcdiali, arithmetic, gconietiy, 
geography, history, natural science, drawing, 
fitngiug, gyuuuistics, aud gardcunig: (2) op- 
tional . flloyd, domestic economy and, in flome 
placcSj n foreign language, English oi' Gcrjnaii 
Gymnaalica and eloyd are taught, the former 
ftccouliug to the Luigfiyatcin, the latter accord- 
ing to the Naas system, olabornted by the late 
Otto Salomon, founder of the Sloyd Training 
School at Nnhfl These two aystcina have the 
exclusively pedagogical aim of piomoting the 
harmonioua development of the pupils, nob 
the acquisition of sporting oi LcgIitucaI tfkill, 

Among the appliances for promoting the 
health and physical development of the chil- 
dren mny be mentioned the scliool bathss, in. 
winch bhe pup i la can get a bath in winter 
time, work shops, where children who arc not 
looked nfler at home may at ay (luring their 
leisure hours, learn eumc manual work, and 
gel nounaliiiig food, (lie vacation colonics, 
the aim of winch is to give sickly and feeble 
children in towns the oppartunity of cl;velhng 
in the country during sunimoi time, school 
journeya in the country iiiiderLakcn by groups 
of pupils under the guidance of other teachers. 

The scliool year extends over eight montha 
(thirty-four and one half weeks) Yet all 
the pupils do not rcccivo ins true Lion the whole 
of this timo, becau&c in some districts, where 
there arc many groups of pupils and only one 
or few tonchoig, the dilfercnt groups must bo 
taught either at different Beasoiis of the year 
or on different dnya of the week Thus a 
child may get instruction only half of blio 
legal flohool year. The number of pupils m 
the primary bgIiooIs for the laic^b year reported 
was 7fl3,87l; equivalent to 14 per cent of bho 
population 

Afl to Lho result of bho primary instruction 
it may bo stated Limb all bho youn^ men 
enrolled ns conscripts are able to read, with the 
excop tion of about one per thousand Yet, 
the work of the primary instruction cannot bo 
said to answer the claims of the pieaont time, 
especially since the introduction of iinivcraal 
suffrage in 1908, wIiigIi has conBidcrably in- 
creased the political influence of fcho lower 
classes. A thorough reerganizatian of the 
Swedish primary instruction seems to be nec- 
cflaary Ah a preliminary measure for Llio 
accomplishment of that purpose a Royal 
Commiaaion was ajipointcd io 1906 to invea- 
tigatc the whole situation, 

Tcnchcra of elementary sclioola mny bo 
cithci men or wemon The infant school 
teachers are aim oat exclusively women. Tho 
oleineiitary achool teachers pass through the 


courac of n. traiTinig college which covera 
four ycaia. To enter the tiaining college the 
candidate must be at least sixteen yenis and 
not above twcuty-six years of age, and on an 
cntinnce exaininalion must show that he has 
ncqiiiied a tolerably complete primary school 
education. There aic fifteen state training 
colleges, nine foi male and six foi female stu- 
dents, and two private colleges, both for fc- 
rnale students The number of s indents in 
the state colleges was, in 1010, male, 982, 
female, 641, The infant aclicol teachers aio 
ti allied by going through either the two first 
classes of a state training college for elemen- 
tal y aohool tcachoia or one of the private 
ti'aiiiiiig colleges for infant school toaoheis, 
These latter colleges aie, na a rule, intended 
for women students. 

Teachers' salaiioa, as fixed by Inw, arc 
for elementary school teachcra, 900 kronas 
(a krona = 20^ cents) n yeni with aii advance 
nfbei JivC| ten and fifteen years' seivice of 
respectively 150 kionns for male and 100 
kiouns for female teachers Foi infant school 
teachers, 600 kronas a year with an advance 
aftiCi five, ten, and fifteen years of 00 krofiua. 
Teachers also Imve a right to free residcnec, 
wood for fuel, and a piece of land for gardening 
In towns and also in many districts of tho 
couiitiy, the tenehers' salaries aio considerably 
higliei In Slockhohnj inclusive of the above 
emohimcnts, the salnnea arc as followa' for 
men tcachoia, 2200'3400 kronna, and for 
women tcacheis, 1700-2300 kionna. 

The number of pnmaiy school teachers in 
1909 was men, 5801, women, 13,546, to- 
gether 19,347, of whom S men and 7652 
women were appointed in the infant acIiooIb 
The i3rimary achool teacheia manifest great 
ambition to extend then knowledge and by 
this means to raise their aocial and economical 
position. An naaociation of primni’y school 
teaohers, numbering more than 11,000 per- 
Bona, makes great elTorta to promote the in- 
tcrcata of its mcmhcia, Thia aaso elation luis 
appointed a literary committee that publishes 
n aeuca of pedagogical writings For the 
benefit of the iJiimary sgIiodI tcachcia' holiday 
courses arc arranged every year at the uni- 
vcraitica ur in other centers. 

The state training collcgca, where the 
primary scliool tcaahers receive their education, 
are cn the whole arranged in the same manner 
aa fifty years ago, when they were established. 
It mny be said, theiefore, that the result of 
their work is nob up to date. The Royal 
Commiaaion above mcntioDcd published (m 
February , 1912) n memorial on tho leoignniza- 
Lion of these colleges with recommend ationa 
intended to raise Gonaidcrnbly tho standard of 
their eduoatioDal work 

The inatruction of the public primal y school 
IB free of oliargo. Tho school diatrict is bound 
to creofc iincl aupijort aohool buildings, provide 
them with furniture and the matciiola of 
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hiatTUGtionj and to proviclo the tenchera with 
the atn-tutory ttllownncea and salanea, but is 
rcnnburaG(l by the state for two thiida of its 
outlay for salai’ica. The total expenditure 
for primary instruction in 1910 wna about 
42jQ00,00O kionas (811^880,000), of which the 
state contributed about 10,700,000 kronaa 
(3^3,028,100) 

The inspection and control of the primary 
schools ifl performed on behalf of the sekooL 
diatiicb by the school board, and on behalf of 
the state by flchool inapcctoia appointed by 
the government, 

Continued Instruction on the Basis of Pri- 
mary Instruction — For pupils that have left 
the Diemen tary school, there arc several con- 
tinuation couiaca or scIiooIb. 

Continuation Schools for pupils who have 
eatcied Bomo trndc. The aehool piovicles 
for a yearly instruction of at IcasL 180 houia 
on ccilain evenings of the week through the 
year, oi concentrated within one or two short 
terms (Statutes of 1877 and 1880) 

JliffJii!) Dmsmi of the Blmentaru School 
with one to foui progicsaivc classca and the 
inabruclion going on duiing the whole school 
year Such divisions are nirangcd in all 
larger towns. Parallel to this higher division 
of the elcincntary schools in the towns them 
are in the country the higher elementary 
ficliools. In 1911 tliii ty-four sclioola of this 
kind existed A Jiigher division of an eJeraen- 
tary school or a higher elomcntary school that 
haa four piogrcasivo one-year clnascs can ho 
arranged as ii municipal middle sclioolj the 
instruction of which is ol gammed as that of a 
rcalachulc or lower scDondaiy school. (See 
below, Sbfttutea of 1907 and 1900.) 

People's High Schools are iiistibutiona wliieli 
exist almost exclusively in ilic Scanduiavian 
countries and in Finland. Thoy nro intended 
lor the adult youth, and their purpose is to 
inapiio young men and women, cap cci ally of 
the pcasantiy, with ideal interests and^ to 
promote their iiitclloctiml and moral elevation. 
The course of studies covcis one or two years. 
The coin sea fox male atudents begin about the 
iirat of 8 opt ember and end about the beginning 
of May, The conraea foi female atudenta last 
from the beginning of May to the beginniiiB 
of August Thei c is no examination on leav- 
ing The people's high schools arc regarded 
as a powerful means of raising the general 
atandaid of tho country's civilization. They 
aro supported by grants from the county 
couiicda, agricultural aooioties, and iho state 

Number of Bchools in 1910, 44; number of 
students m 1910 male, 084, female, 902, 
state expenditure in 1910: about 260,000 
kronaa, of which 36,000 kronas were for needy 
pupils (Statutes of 1007 ) 

Schools for Defectives. — Schools for ike 
Blind . — The insti notion of the blind is 
obligatory; compulsory schoo] ago, seven to 
seventeen ycaia For the prcliminaiy in- 


struction there arc two preparatory sclioola 
for the blind, one at Tomteboda and the other 
at Yakjo, and for the instruction of advanced 
pupils thcic IS a blind institute at Tomteboda 
At tins institute there is also a course of brain- 
ing for those who wish to bo teachers of the 
blind. These achoola arc supported by the 
state, but the county councils Jiavo to pay 
300 kronas for every pupil Number of 
pupils in 1911 was 109, state expenditure in 
1911 was about 120,000 kronas (Statute of 
1896 ) 

Schools for Dettf-mules — Tho instruction of 
the deaf and dumb is obligatory and the 
Concern of the county couiiaila, yet with im- 
poiUnt assistance from tJie state ^ For tliia 
ina true Lion the coimtiy is divided into seven 
districts with aachool for dcaf-mutoa in each 
district Coinpulaory school ago seven to 
fifteen yeai's Number of pupils in 1910 was 
635, the state expenditure in 1910 was about 
164,000 kronas (Statute of 1889 ) Beaidea 
tlic above district achoola, there arc two private 
achoola, viz tiie inufcs school m StockJioJin 
and tho _ preparatory sohool for deaf-mute 
chilcU'cn in Qothcnbuig. 

Schools for Idiots. — For tlie education of 
idiota theic arc (1) schools for children capable 
of education, (2) xvorking homes for those 
who have left school^ and (3) aaylums for 
idiots not capable of instruction There arc 
nt present Lwenly-scvcn schools for idiota, to 
twciity-tliieo of which arc annexed working 
homes, two separate working homoa, and 
eighteen asylums, In 1910 the number of 
pupils was ; in the schools, 895, in tho work- 
ing homes. 340, and in the asylums, 408. Tho 
cost for til CSC institutions h paid by county 
oouncila, towns, piivatc societies, and the 
stote The shite granls 250 kronas for every 
teachable pupil in tho schools and 100 kronaa 
for ench pupil in the working homes State 
expenditure in 1910 wfta about 340,000 kronas. 
A traiumg collego for future tenohers of 
icliotb is established m Slockliolin. (Statutes 
of 1904 and 1908 ) 

Secondary Instruction. — Stale Schools. — 
(Statutes of 1905, 1006, and JDOB.) Tho 
ieahkole (lower secondary school) haa six 
one-year claasea and is finished by the real- 
skolexanien (lower secondary school exami- 
nation) The course of the realsKola is a 
continuation of the third year's course of the 
primary school, or the first year's course of tlic 
higher elementary acha oh The age of cntranco 
jsjiinoyeajs 

The gymnasim (higher BDcondary achool) 
has four one-year claasea and is fimahed by tho 
st-udGiitexamen (higher secondary achool exami- 
nation). Tlic course of the gymnasium ib q 
continuation of the fifth year's course of the 
tealskala Thus a complete secondary ecliool 
course involves three years' courae in the 
primary achc?o], fivo years' courao in the 
realakola, and four yeara' courae in the gym- 
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nQsium, TJic gymTiftsium is divided into two 
pnrnUcl liiiDS, 

The state Bccondftry fichoola aic intended 
only for boys, yet in some towns the real- 
sfca?a 2 are airauj^ed on tho plan of coeducation 
of boys and girls. 

The Swedish Public School System -^Tkc 
following diagram jlluatratoa the i elation of 
Die dliTcicnfc schoola comprised in tho Swedish 
syatem. 
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TOT\t 

Nu&iQEn 


Houna 


IlcliBlan • ■ i 

GermoQ . . . 

English 

Hislary , , 

Geography « . • ■ 

Nl(^LliiQm.[i.Llcs . . . 

niotogy 
Fiiyaica 

Clietnislry . . 

Wilting , , , , 

DcaiAUig . s « . « 

TdUI cumber of haura 


16 

20 

20 

14 

IB 

12 

2B 

11 

6 

3 

6 

la 


27 30 30 30 30 30 


Abo 'Music anO GyrccasllcSj ubllgalciy Bubjcola, 'French, 
flloydg and, Cur gjrla la CDeducollonql gcliOola, ticcdlov^iirk, 
op) (anal aubjeola. 

In Llie two liigliesb cIbssgb the pupils have 
Bomc liberty of choico inasmuch ns they may 
drop OTIC, or^ under circumatanccs, two, of tho 
obligatory aubjecta 

Outhide the cunicailuTn m-uBic, gymnnstica, 
nnd musketry exercises arc given. Pupila of 
the Latin gymnasium may in the two higlicab 
classes receive inatructLau in Greek instead of 
ma them Q tics and drawing 


THE TIME SCHEDULE Of THE GYI^INASIUM 
(NuflibBr d( llcurapGC Sa'b|ca(. p<ii WqgW) 


fiUDJECTfl 

□ymwabium 

Latin 

Gyutiaaidm 

Claries 

Clasic^a 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

ncUglon 

8T^^laU .... 

I.qLIn , - , , , 

German .... . * 

EngltaU 1 I I 

Froncli I I . 

Hlalaiy 

CcogrAphy 

Lofflo Hnd I'sy oho logy ■ 
Mnlhomnlloa 

27falogy 

rhyaic'i ... 

Clicmialry 

DrAning . . . . 

2 2 2 2 

a 2 a 3 

2 2 2 2 

3 3 2 4 

4 4 4 

3 3^3 

2 1 

1 1 
7 <1 0 D 

12 2 1 

3 2 4 3 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 

3 2 3 3 

G a 0 0 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 

4 4 4 

3 3 & 3 

2 1 

1 1 

5 4 4 6 
12 2 1 

2 12 2 

2 2 2 2 

Tolnl number of hours per week 

30 ai 33 33 

30 31 33 33 


The school year, which covera thirty-mno 
weeks, begins at the close of August and ends 
nfc tho beginning of June. In general the 
hours of instruction must not exceed flix in tho 
day Each lesson la of forfcy-fivo minutes' 
durntion. Between t^yo lessons tlicro must 
be n pause af a-t least ten mmutea. 

Number of schools* (1) schoola including 
both rcalskoin and gymnnsium, 38; (2) rcal- 
skolas for bays, 20, (3) realskolna for boya and 
guts, 19 Number of pupils in JOll* (1) in 
achoola with both reaUkola and gyinnasium, 
10,352; (2) in renlskolas for boys, 4103; 

(3) in rcalskolas for boya and girla, 2503, of 
whom 1124 arc girla 

The teaching staff consists of principals, 
Icktora, ndjurwita, women teachois (m the 
coeducational renlskolas) and instructors in 
music, gymnnatica, and sioyd The teachers 
get fclieir training at the universities, where 
they have to aubmifc to the aecondary school 
teacheis' CKumiiiatioii (jifosojtsfc dniftataeianicR). 
This examination is required for the position 
of adjunct. For the position of lekbor it ja 
iicGossary to pass the higher secondary school 
tcnolicra' examination (filosofisk liceTitiaUxa" 
iiiBu) niid to defend o. thcaia fov the decree 
of doctor. Tlic first examination requires 
about four years' study, the latter about four 
years more After having finished the uni- 
YCisiby examinations the candidate has to go 
through a trial year at one of the secondary 
scliools appointed for that purpose IVoincn 
candidates must take tho Barne training and 
examination as adjuncts oi niust go through 
n till cc-y cars' course at the higher training 
college for women (see below) 

The snlarica arc, per annum, for principnla 
of Bchonls with both realakoln. nnd gymnasium, 
0000-0500 kronas; for principals of rcalskolas, 
GOOO-5500 kionns; for lektors, 4000-6000 
krouELs, Cor adiuncts, aOOO-SOOO kronas; for 
women teachers, 1600-2500 kronas. In 
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Addition to thia, for princinnla. free residcncG, 
or coinpenaation in heu of it. 

Number of teachers in 1910 was ns folloiva. 

(1) principnla, 78; (2) lektors, 252, (3) nd- 
jundta, 753; (4) women teacheia, 51, (5) assist- 
ant tenchera, 135 Tho annual school feea 
in the state secondary aohoola amount to 
about 70 krona a (SI 8 76) in the rcalakoln and 
90 kionas (S24 12) in the gymnasium TI 10 
municipalities must piovido the school build- 
ine and icsidencca fai tho inincipala. The 
salarioa of the teachers are paid by the state. 
The state Cixpendifcuie for tho secondary in- 
struction was in 101 1 about 5,900,000 kronas. 

The immedmto direction of secondary 
schoola la exoiciaed by a aupervisory board of 
five inemboia appointed by the Bovernment. 

Higher Girls' Schools (Statutes of 1909) 

— With the eyception of the nbovc-niDJitJOTiDd 
coeducational realakolas and a hi^hor girls’ 
school annexed to the liigbcr training college 
(aec bolow), tho schoola for tho Bocondary 
instruction of ^irla are private institutions. 

At piesont there aro scvcnty-acvcn such 
aehoolsj all aiibventioiicd by the state They 
vary much 111 rcgaid to oiganizatioii and plan 
of instruction 

A higher school for girla generally compiisca 
eleven progressive one-year classes, of which 
three are called preparatory and intended foi 
children seven to ten ycara of age The sub- 
jects of instruction aio the same as in the 
oocducationa! lenlskolaa, The Bchool year 
covers tlurty-six weeks Tho number of 
pupils III 10 U, exclusive of the pupils m the 
prepaiatoiy classes, was about 12,000. 

•The teaching staff consists almost oxclu- 
BLvely of women For their training there are 
the state higher training college for women m 
(Stockholm mid four mivate training col leges To 
enter a training college the applicant must he 
eighteen yeaia old and show by examination 
that film has acquired the standard of kno^YI- 
edge obtained jn n higliei girls' school compris- 
ing eight piogresaivc classes above the pre- 
paratory division. The course of the higher 
training colleges for women tenchera lasts 
three years, in addition to this there la an 
optional fourth year’s course, 

Tlie aalaiies are for women prlncipcvls, 
2000-2300 kionns and free residence; for 
teachers, 1200-2000 kronas. Number of 
women tcaohera m 1011 about 600 

The feea vary much. On an avemge they 
amount to about 150 kronas per annum The 
state grant m 1911, 357,000 kronas, m addition 
to this 03,000 kionas for the tmining colleges 

Middle Schools. (Statute of 190D.) — 

Aa above mentioned, tho higher divisions o( 
the pr unary achoola in towns, and the higher 
pi unary achoola Jn the country may bo or- 
ganized so as to give tho Bamc instruction aa 
the realakolas (lower secondary achoola) 
These achoola arc culled municipnl middlo 
scliools They have four progrcaaive claasca 
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and arc n contimiatioii of the aixth year’s 
course of the primary school, or the fourth 
year's course of the higher elementary school 
They arc of recent date, having been authorized 
by law of 1909, At pieacnb there arc cloven 
municipal schoolg, and at least twenty-two 
private school a, which fmvc been oiganized on 
the saniB plan Tho middle schools are sub- 
veiitioned by the state. 

Private Secondary Schools — IncoiiBequence 
of the low fcca charged in the state secondary 
achoola, the numbei of private secondary 
acliools for boys is small; at present, only 
four. They aie, on the whole, organized 
like tlic stftto secondary schools, comprising 
both realschool and gymnasium There arc, 
also, aix piivatc sccondtivy coeducational 
Bchools which arc entitled to hold the higher 
aeoomhry 5clioo] oYnniinahon. Both o1r.ssc 5 
of private echools icccivc grants fiom the 
fltatc and their a up or vision, like that of all 
eecondary schoola, is committed to the super- 
vising board. 

Technical Education. — Unclci the head of 
professional or technical achoola arc inchided 
spcoialized iiisbilution.a of cither piimnry or 
intoTinodiate grade The lower Lcclmical 
achoola with evening and Sunday sessions 
numbered hftv-livc in 1911 At EakilsLuna 
there ia a tecmiical aeliool for young people 
already engaged in eonae trade, and n Biinilar 
BchooI at Stockholm, their combined aLtcml- 
aiicc in 1910 munbcnii^ 2210 pupils. 

Clmlmci's tccluucnl inHliUilcnt GoUicnbiirg 
Gompriacs two aoctiona, one for pupila who have 
passed through the primary sclioof, the other 
for pupils who have ptiBacd the leaving exam- 
ination of the higher aecondaiy achoul. The 
oniollmcnt in bolli divisions averages about 400 
There arc also live teclinical fiolioojs udiicli 
admit pupils from the lower sc coiitlmy schools, 
their combined enrollment being about 700, 

The Sloyd ABSociatioa inainLnma a model 
fichoo] at Gothenburg wliicli oxonijdifies the 
principloa of tlio syhlcm as taught in Die Sloyd 
normal school nt Nliaa 

At the head of thc^ system of technical 
educaiion la the technical school of Stock- 
holm, which ia of university grade, and Jicnco 
classed with the higher instituLioiiis. 

To the general elnsa of profcsaioJial schools 
bcloiig also the schoola of conniicrcc uhich nro 
under private manngemeut, the Bchools for 
nistnictioii m gymnafitica, and tho Bchoolfl of 
navigation The latter miinbci ton, with 
about 700 pnpila Slate expenditure reaches 
100,000 kionns niiniidlly Extended provision 
ia also made for instiiiclion m dgnculLorc, 
forestry, and tlio votonimry art, the is late 
contributing nniiunlly to tins provision about 
5C0,fM)0 kionas. The fine arl^ arc jnomoted 
by the Art Academy and the Coiisorviitoiy of 
Music, both at Stockholm and partly suppoi Led 
by the state 

Universities, — Tt> jnaLrJcuIatc At the pjii- 
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veraity^ ilic Bludcnt must have pAsaed ihe 
higher ficconclary Bdhool examination- (duchnlr- 
ejaJNen), There are three atate universities, 
viz. UpflQln, Luiid, nnd tho Caioliuo Iiifltituto 
at SlocKholin, and Uvo private univciaUics, 
VIZ., the high school of Stockholm and tho 
high achooi of Gothenburg. 

The universities of Upsaln nnd of Lund 
have eflch four faculties, viz theology, 
iunaprudcncG, mcdiciuo, mid philosophy 

UNIVEUfilTY 


The last is divided into a Bection of hu- 
manisUcB and a section of mAthoinatica and 
imbuial Bciencca, The Cni'oUne Institute la 
a mcdicnl faculty. The high hchool of Stock- 
holm includes a faculty of law nnd polite 
col science and a faculty of mathcmabica and 
natural aoicnccs, the high school of Gothen- 
burg merely the faculty of humanifibica The 
ncadcniic year Inats fiom the beginning of 
Scptcmbci to the cloao of May P. 15 L, 

'ATISTICS, 1011 


Name 

Date OB' 
rooNDA'tio'i 

N UMSEa OF 
StO DENTS 

State Sudven- 
71011 on 
ENTinb INGD^IB 

]!lalJIVVt.ENTQ IN 

United &T\TEfl 
Cuhubn cy 

iTpsalrt .... . . 

LuDd . . ... 

CnroliDo InBlItulo .... 

lir^h SoKodD fSlockholm) . . 
lllflh SDliDDlMOoLknbure) . . 
Tflchnicnl Seiko □! > (Slackiioim) 

1477 

\m 

1671; ISIS 
I87B 

1B87 

1911, 1878 

2261 

1162 

307 

602 
^ 100 

400 

Kronas 

835.000 

7ia,ooo 

357.000 

1 313,003 

830.000 

323 6,000 
225,^46 
102,102 
90,707 

237,380 


J Ualveislly rank. • Jncomo 

• 0[ ClvQW acQ wQRion, nlsa over 1701 audUora not maLrldulnCcil 


Hetwencea, — 

in Sweden. (Stockholm, 1009.) 

(Fot Yukon Paciftn Exposition, BeftlHe, 1009.) 

Papera by vnrioua aiiLliora 
FofKsKohf^mentJaTt lOOS, 1011-1012, (Stockholm) 
Oaitanueh, Ovid Tho Spconilftiy Schools ot S’^veden. 
Enclnncl Hoard of EduenUon. Iteport^ 

Oh Lcfuoftlional h’uhjccta. Vol Iff (London, 
laos) 

Swcclon Lau's, Statutts, cto 

£nscionciiitia ct culture infeflectucU* cn Snide (Pre- 
pared tor Llic Pnng ExnoBiLion of lOOO) Siim- 
nipnzL’cl iraiiHlAtion of nbovo ii\ Special lfcporf.s on 
EdifCflliDiialSiibjctlB Yd\ VTll (LDhilon, 

ICuhglin Ecklcaiastik-DpDftrlinont. Bidrag 
iSieript-fl olJicicllii stuUat^k 1* Uiidervi'Miinga 
vbsciidct licrhUcIfiG om Statens Alliiiilniin Itlro- 
vork fbi Kossar, lUsaTch 10l)S-in09. 

Oin Fol^s(orlla jfir ttr lODfl CcuU&lUyckeiiBt. 

(SlocklioliTi, 1011) 

Sorna Penlurea o/ £rducfl£io;i m Sweden wilA ^pcciol 
Reference to limenic CondUions (Slockholni, 
1007 ) (For Ihr Iloyid SavccIibIi f’ommittco for llir 
SgcdikI IntcJiuiUonul Ponii^rcss on School llvtiondO 

SWEDENBORG AND EDUCATION — 
Einnnucl Swcdciiboig (1688-1772), was the 
founder of tho " New Jeiuanfein Cliurcli,^' 
which mnintniuK that Jcsiia Clu'i^t is the only 
God, and that sacred Scriptures must be inter- 
preted by a Bpiritual aoiiBc which exists amongst 
angels, and which waa rcvcftlccl by Sweden- 
borg. So, too, man is a spirit clothed with a 
matGnnl body suited for man's work in this 
world, whcrcDa the spirit is especially fitted 
for its abode m the spintunl world. WJiiJe, 
therefore, SwedenborgianH arc warm eup- 
porters of education in the ordinary acceptance 
of Die term as applying to Iho earthly life, 
they lay stress on the continuity of the spirit 
m its heavenly home after this life and regard 
spiritual education oa of still higher impor- 
tance. lienee the New Church dacli-mc of 


degrees, the tcicuce of eoL'ie&powdcikccB of 
natural with gpiutual things and the spiritual 
Bcuee of the Bible — the ilrcana CcuCestin — 
are of the first cdiicntioiml importance, 
Swedenborg regards the human mind " as 
a hoiiae of thice stories communicating with 
caoU other by means of sfcnua. in the highest 
of^ which dwell angels from lioavoiij in the 
middle, men from the vvoild; and m tho low- 
est, genii " Under certain con dit ions "man 
has power tn ascend oi* dcaceud at pleaame." 
The child up to four oi five years of age ia 
ocGupicd with Bella c-derived idoaa oi the 
picture-stage After five he proceeds to activo 
fmaginntion, which passes leadily mto the 
memory nnd reading stage of knowledge. 
Having passed through the so use-stage and 
the inemory-atage, he enters on the third 
stage, vi». the intional. All achooi and 
flcndcinic education, therefore, helps to take 
the pupil to tlie thud stoiy of the mind, i e 
to the thinking stage founded on a kiiowledgo 
of the scieuccB. It is the mode of acquiring 
knowledge, not ita quantity, which raises Hie 
intellectual caliber of the student The good 
teacher ia not content that his pupils acquire 
knowledge. He wishes to aiouse t]ic love of 
knowledge. On the mornl side, ediioatora 
must build up the rational mind in pupils so 
that the pupil can diapcnac with rohniice on 
the tcadiGf'a rational rmnd. ''The o/Tect of 
a fiound education ought to be to eclucatc tho 
young to the same level of ficcdam and 
rationality which is enjoyed by their educators j 
and when they have icnclicd that level they 
aic in the charge of the Lord alone and Hia 
truth, and Ho coiitjniies the process of ecluca- 
tiou which is now called regciic] ation ” Tho 
4B2 
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aim of education may Lhua be a aid to be that 
the natural man should be so apiriturtlizccl 
tint lie becomes an angel. _ The great prin- 
ciple of education of the individual is the 
libeifll fulfillment of the injuncLioii ''13c yo 
therefore perfect — by a process, in n line of 
evolution, earthly and heavenly, in absolute 
conbiniiity. Tlio Inter Nietzschean idea of the 
Superman ia not some being to be produced by a 
long process of generations But the natural birth- 
right of eveiy human being who obeyg the com-' 
mauds of God, in which consists all flalvntioii, 
efirtlily and heavenly Education, therefore, 
prooecds aftei the death of the natural body, 
according to the stage reached on earth, of 
the dill cl, youth, or aduU, and ia under the 
cliaigc of angels and undei "the Lord's 
Quapiccs.'' All the angel -mnstera have special 
ciualirieatioiia and communicate ins ti notion 
exactly suited to cnabla scholara to bccomo 
more intelligent, according to their diapofii- 
Lioiis and powers of reception, The end con- 
stantly kept in view by nngelio teachers is fcho 
'* love of use/' i.e, pupils learn whab will 
enable them to render services to others. 

" Use/' says Swedenboig, ** consiate in a 
pel son fulfilLing his duty and acting in his 
employment uprightlyj faithfully^ ainccrely, 
and justly," Eveiy one in heaven is a worker, 
and to bo of some use is " the very bicath of 
ins life." One of the chief " uses " of nngcla 
ia to " iiiBbrucb and to teach spirits coming from 
the world," and apparently in the pioccsaea 
of suggestion to net ns guardian angels to 
those who are on caitJi Truth perceived 
boeoines n " good " when translated from 
thought to Ration, and it is the will " winch 
causes that to become good which before was 
truth " Spiritual education, therefore, js essen- 
tially the conversion of intellectual insight 
into actions of the good will 

The roaham m Swedenborg is as maikcd ns 
in ComemuB (qv). The doctrine of the con- 
tinuity of the cvolulioii of the material body 
in the environment of the material world leads 
to the continuity of the spiritual part of the 
individual (evt any latc after the death of the 
material part) in a Bpiritunl heaven, ns real- 
istic as the material ivorld of earth. Tho suc- 
ccasive vistas of spuitual education give n 
magnificciico to Swedenborg's philoaopliy of 
education probably unparalleled in its outlook 
among apcculative cducaLionaliats. F. W. 

HBlerencaai — 

Boaa, J S. EducaUon a/ Children %n the Spiritual 
World (Lomlon, 1003.) 

SoNNBKSCiiEiM'fl Cyclopedia oj Eduealwli, a v. jSiucdcn- 
Iiarffianuii], 

SwEDENiiona, E True Chr\atian. Rehgion, Sovctnl 
LrRiialnlions. That of bliQ Swedenborg Society, 
(London, IDOS ) 

SWEDISH GYMNASTICS —See Gvm- 
NASTica, Lino, also Calisthbnicb. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (1067-1745).— 


Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin, the great satirist 
of the first half of the eiglitecntli century, 
couam of John, Dryden, was educated at 
Kilkenny Grammar Scliool from 1674 to 1682 
He then went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
whore he stayed till 1689. He was " s topped 
of hia degree for dullness and insufficiency," 
but received the DA by "special grace" 
On leaving college he came undci the patron- 
age of hia relative. Sir William Temple In 
1094 he returned to Dublin, took priest's 
orders, and secured a email living, but m 1606 
iGbuinecl to Sir William Temple at Moor Park 
in Surrey and stayed with liim till Temple's 
death in 1699. Swift wiis then given a preb- 
ond in Sb. Patrick's, Dublin, and made D.D 
of Dublin Unvcrsity m 1701 IIg came to 
London in 1705-1707 and became acciuaiiitcd 
with Addison ((y.u.), Stcclc, and otheis Ho 
wiotc under the name of Isaac DickcmtaiT 
in a papci-wnr with Partridge, the almnnac- 
mnkcr, 1709, and the paoudoiiym survived in 
tho pages of the Taller, to wluch Swift con- 
tributed III 1713 Swift became Dean of St, 
Patrick's, He died in 1745, and had placed 
on hiB tomb iii St Patrick's tho inscription 
written by himself; Ubi seoua indi{}i\alio ul- 
tcrzvs cor lace rare neqml 
As a aatiiist, Swift was the Erasmus of his 
gcnciabion, and, like Ernsnius, lu liia aalirrs 
managed to contribute, at least negatively, hia 
viewa of educational cflcctivenesa and prog- 
ress. Like ErnsinuH, ho wna keenly nntngo- 
niatiG to pedantry 111 learning, and particulnily 
bhatjn connection with religious queslions, ep 
that of tho intellectual "deists" Dissenting 
bodies and the pretensions of the Church of 
Home arc nttaokccl. and oven hia own Church 
of England is only " let down gently " Tlieso 
TTuifctoifl are dealt with in Swift's Tale qJ a Tuh, 
written about 1G90 find published in 1704, 
Somewhat like Erasmus in hia Motkb Eh' 
comiumt Swift designs li " panegyric on the 
world and n modest defence of the rabble " 
Ho suggests occupation for the whole raco 
of pedanta and sclf-fnnciera in repelling hia 
attacks instead of causing Ihcir wonted mis- 
chief on tho public at large, oa a tub ia thrown 
overboard to distract tho attention of a wlmlo 
away from a ahip. Ho auggoats nn Academy 
to hold 0743 perauna, the number of the clergy 
with livinga nt the lime, or^ aa he says, tho 
estimated nuinhcr of " witti " In the Acauciiiv 
WQB to he a " large piodcraatic school, with 
French nnd Italian iimatcra. There is also 
the Spelling-School, a very spacious building; 
the School of looking-glosaca; the School of 
swearing, tho School of critics : the School of 
aalivation; the School of hobby-horsefl; the 
School of poetry; the School of tops; the School 
of spleen' the School of gaming; with many 
others, too tedious to recount " The classes 
of persons attacked arc almost as comprchcn- 
aivo aa those attacked by Erasmus; religious 
bodies, skeptics, Dnliah oratora, critics, learned 
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men writers j jiliilo3opiici'fl. ^ Finally, aclf- 

Becking pliilaiitliropiata are lidiculcd by his 
Fi eject /or Ihe Univev^Q^ Benefit of 
TogethcJ wJtJi the Talc of a Tub (1V04) 
"wnS publiahcd the Bailte o/ the Uoolia in which 
BwifL loyally Buppoi la hia pa br on Sir William 
Temple m the coiili'oveifly with Uichard 
Hcntlcy anti Willi ftin Wottoinn t;hcU'i?^ech’ejis 
upon Ancieni and Modern Learning (1697). 

Iw 17 2G waa puhLiaUed tUc bc&t known of all 
SwifL'a woika, Gulliver's Tiavels. As the 
3'fl/e oj a Tnb reminds the render ol Ernsmna* 
Morifc fijneomtum, Travels recalla 

Su Tlioinaa Rfdrc'a Utopia and Cervantes^ 
Don Quixote. The Tirat two paita — the Voy- 
age to Lillipufc and the Voyage to Urohclingimg 
— have been the delight oi children ae well 
na of adults^ and the renlifiiii of the imaffinary 
clmcacteia placoa the ivorh along -witli the 
Robinson Crusoe of Defoe. Implicitlyi theio 
IS much that is cducnLionnl in the 2^ravels 
l\\ conucction with grtls' eduoaUon, ifc muBfc 
ho reinombered that Sxvitt educated Esther 
Johnson (SLclla) fioni the ngc of aeycn onwarde, 

J'or the rest, educntionAjly, Swift wrote Aji 
Bssay on ill Oder a Mwaiion, an appeal to bho 
unliiliLy Lo take tlio education of their children, 
moie senoiihfy, rt Ticatisc on Good Mameds 
fljid Good Freedutfl; a Proposal /or Correcting 
and Jmpioving Ihe English T&7\oue, and the 
Baliiicnl CiUical Eacid^?es of Ike Mind. 

F. W. 
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SWIMMIlffG — Tldg exorcise has a very 
laigG educational value Ab an BxereiB& it 
13 UJ7C\CL*Jlcd, for it lavors hiirmoniowi doveJ- 
opmoiit, iiicrcnsea sliciiglh and endurance, 
and 1011(1*1 to pioduce cicet niid gracofiil cai- 
lingo Tliu pracLico of fluriiiiinnig teiida to 
dcvflon aclf-ichniicc and coiiragCj and fit a the 
iiidivuiiml foi sclf-prciiGivation and bcrvieo 
to othcia in bmcigcncica Such mi iniporlant 
blanch of cdiicaiion should bo mcludetl in tJic 
pj escribed ciiriiculiiiii of tlm clementaiy achool 
and not lufL to fortuitoua educAtion The 
nliilily lo awim is acquired moat readily bc- 
twcciii the oRiiH oC Bi't ai\d im After ten the 
(lilTiciilty orioaining to swim increases ao rapidly 
lliat nfler twenty, very few persona ever 
Alice cctJ ji] jpnstcrjTi^ the art becaiij/o ol tJie 
iTicienahig fcai of Iho water and tlic difficulty 
of acquiring new codulimitiaua, 

by the old incLIiocl of teaching the " bicaat 
Blvokc " lo beginners, the avci iigc time xequu cd 
by young boys £o lenin waa about ai\ to eight 
lessons ImiJTovcd methods by which tJic 
" Cl awl stiokc" la taught fiist, make it 
pobsiblc for llio heat toaehn.s to leach boys in 
two fiL’ three Ichsoim When wc leiih/D that 


moiB than dOOO men and boy^ ure di owned in 
the United States and Cmmda yeaily, that 
inoab of them had nob learned to swim, and 
that many of them wuie di owned ao close to 
safety that, had they kucrwti how to awun, 
they could have saved themaelvea, bho im- 
portance of this education a\ proUleiq hocomes 
oppnienb, 

The old Jewish Jaw roqujjcd of everj^ fatlicj' 
that he tench Ida sons two bhitipj a trade 
and aivimiDing, In Gieek phyaicaT education 
swimmhiB ivaa conaidcied one of the imp or taut 
biaiichca, but modern aysteius of education 
give very little recognition to the Bubjcoti 
Some Euiopcaii cities provide facilities lor 
teaching swimming to achool children but there 
la no effoit to give it a definite place in the 
curriculum. In Ainoiicn swimming has been 
left almost entirely outside of the public school 
curriciiluin. There nre indi cations in aomo 
qimitcrs that loadcia in education recognize 
the need for dovclopmcnt iu this clLicction; 
Brookline, Mass , js providing regular instruc- 
tion, in ft wcU-caiiipped niumciptu nattvtomm, 
to all school children. Tho Boston board of 
cdu cation announced icecntly that all chil- 
dren should bo lequired to know how to swim 
befene graduating from the public lugh flciioolg. 
UnfoYtunately the Bchool board cloea nob 
provide facilities for instruction and ejcamiiia-. 
tioii in this subject; tho rcquiroment under 
theae conditions cnijnob bring about the best 
I'caulta 

III the collegeB the tcaclving of swimming has 
made rapid pi ogress in recent years. Many 
collecca nave built swimming pools, and a 
jiiiinbe]’, among thorn Columbia, Amhcrat, 
Cornell, and the Univcisity of Peimaylvaina, 
pieacribo swimiriing as a rcciiuremont for 
Ri'fiduation in the under grnclii ate departments 
Less than 60 per cent of collego fieahmen can 
swim ivJien tJiey are admitted to coJJege. 
Swimming is gi owing in popularity as a 
college sport, Intel collegiate and intracol- 
Icgiate compctilioiia are held during the winter 
■niontha, oulminaUnB in the intei collcgint& 
championship competition hold fate in IVIai'ch 
Tho piogiams for these conies ta include tho 
following cventa Swimming, 50 yards; swim- 
ming, 100 yards, awimming, 220 yarda, plunge 
foi distance, diving contest, and relay raca 
(teams of fom men), G. L. M 

SWmTON, WILLIAM (1933-1802).— 
Authoi of textbooks; was oducatod nt ltno\ 
College, Canada, and Amliei'sb College He 
taiighfc 111 secondary aclioola m North Carolina 
aud Kb\v York and wna piofeasot in the Um- 
vcisitj^ of California He was the author of 
a sc QIC of acliooibooks, including i cad era, 
apellcrs, grammara, Jnstonca, gcoginplnes, etc 

W. S M. 

SWITZERLAND, EDUCATION IN. — 
Eederal Action. — SwibJJorlaTidj with an nrDn 
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of but lBj076 aquaiG miles and a population 
of 3,741,971, has been able to mamtniii a 
ci'oditablo position in the economic struggle 
with larger and moic powerful neighboia by 
providing each of its iubjeefca with the highest 
possible education. 

The Swiss Todcral Consbitiition of May 20, 
1874, Aiticlc 27, piovidoB for the oiganization 
of Bchoola and by popular vote of Nov 23, 
1002, there was added Aiticle *'27 bis," which 
established the obligation of the fedemtion to 
Biibaidize primary schools The text of these 
ai tides IS as follows 

Auticle 27 Tiio Tc deration is empownred to erecl, 
In ndclitiQii to thu c\i&Llhg polytcclinio soliool, a 
umveraity and other inHlilnlicma for higher educii- 
lion. and to aubsidizo such iiiatituliona 

t1)q Can Lons aro bound to provido suIHclcnb ele- 
mentary education, tho inanugciucnt of which is ni 
Lhcir own hands. Such education la compulsory nud 
iroc in the public achools, 

Tho Dublic school education shnll bo of aiich a nature 
that the adherents of all crecdEi may nllciKl Lhcni 
uithout iDjnry to rrccdom of raiLh ntul conaciGiico. 

Special mcosurcB will be taken wiLh regard to 
Cantons which do not comply with tbesu oblif^n lions 

Auticle 27 bia Grants nro made to the Can Ions, 
to ciinbln them to fulfill thn dulicH meumbenb upon 
lliom with regard to cieinontary ediicntion. The 
ainouni is fiKod by law . The organization, maii- 
ngemont, and supervision are in the hands of tho ran- 
tonnl authonlies, but without prcjuilice to thn regula- 
tions contained m Article 27. 

The lesidcTit population, according to the 
federal cenaus retuins, ia to be taken ns the 
fltabdard by which the amount of the mmiial 
contribution to the canton's is regulated, the 
unifoim rate foi’ each canton being sixty 
centimes (twelve cents) pci head, Owing, 
liowevei, to the special difRcultles with which 
eight of the cantons have to contend, n supple- 
mentary grant of twenty centitnos (foiii 
Gciils) per head was to be accorded them, On 
the basis of the resident population on Dec 1, 
1910, the federal subvention amounted to 
S405.300 for tlmt yeai . By placing at tho dis- 
posal of tho cantons more abundant moans for 
elementary school education, the ^lowLh of 
the system is encouraged and ill many places 
its development is pioinotcd to an extent 
impossible without government aid. 

All iinincnso iinpulac was given to the Swiss 
educational system by the militaiy oiganiza- 
tion of 1875, requiring recriiiL ox ami nations. 
The keen iivalry between the canto na^ to 
acquit thcnibclvcs willi honor in the exii mi na- 
tions to whicli youths about to enter on their 
military service must submit, has ncccsslLatcd 
the extension of the cantonal school organisa- 
tion and has diicctcd the nttontioii of tho 
cantons to mattcia connected with national 
and continuation schools The school poiiod 
in the elementary achools has been loiigtlienccl 
in many cantons, and the continuation schools 
and picliminary courses for leciuits m a 
steadily increasing numbei have been declared 
compulsory, 

Yocational tiaining in the oanLons lia-^ also 


I'CCGived a decided impulse from federal aid. 
The decisions of the government logarding tho 
promotion of (a) aits and iiuluitiuil training, 
(5) domestic and vocntional iruiiniig of woiiion, 
(c) commercial education, and (d) iigneiiUiiinl 
education, hiivc icsiiltcd in tlir ginntnig of 
fliibsidies by the state to cnterpuics iind iiisti- 
tiitiona conccmcri with tho fiirtheiancc of 
ail ell means of cducaLioii. The federal 
government Ima given libeially, the subven- 
tiona foi vocational (tcclinicnl) education in 
1910 having amoii II Led to iieai ly three million 
francs (3(100,000), not including the ex])cndi- 
lure for the Polytechnic Institute at Zurich. 

To the federal giants ia gcnoially attached 
the condition that the cantons and districts, 
corpoiationa and indivicUmlH, also contribute 
The government grant amounts usually to 
half the aiim contiibutcd by nlliei sourcea. 
By the active aupjioit of llie confedoraLion in 
the last dec ado or two, the niitnbei of ins Li - 
tutions, sdioolB, COU 16 CS, and measures adopted 
foi the piomoLion of vocationnl tinining hayo 
increased eiinimously. At tho aamo time the 
expend! till cs for the ciitiic system of education 
have increased inoro tlinii thicefold as the 
following sUleinoiit shows 1880, 30,400,000, 
1890, $6,510,000, 1805, 87,803,000, 1900, 

810,337,000; 1905, $13,510,000, 1907, 314,- 
308,000; 1008, $16,405,000; 1900, 317,503,- 
OUO, 1910, $17,254,000 

In addition to generous finmicml liclp, two 
important sci vices ha\T recently hr on ren- 
dered by the confcderalion to popular educa- 
tion, i c lire oonafci’uction of tho Swifta school 
wall-map and its picsciUalion to the schools, 
and the Swiss school nfclaa for second aiy ami 
intermediate schools, published by the Con- 
/oi'cnce of GniiLonal Educational AuLliontiCi 
in 1910 

The Educational Systems of the Cantons — 
Apart from the principles laid down in the 
constitution and lawa uf the country, eacli of 
the twenty-five cantons is absolutely autono- 
mous in tho nirangcnient of its school aj’-stcni. 
and the cantona Imvo aceoidiiigly jiilapteJ 
tlicii systema to their own requiremcnla, 
at tho same lime the syhlciim present iniiny 
snnilai features In fiovcial caiilons tliuro 
]s n chief duoctoi of educaUnii deriving his 
niitliorily iliiectly from tlie ciinlonnl council, 
or logislatuio, iiiul assisted by an adciiuato 
offidinl a La IT In other eaiiioiiB a deparlmeiil 
of educiitioii la formed by appointment of tlic 
civil council, mid ita exccuLive head may be 
a member of that IcgisliiLive body There 
aic diBtiict and communal boards or com- 
mitteca in clinrge of Llic cducaLionnl alfairii 
of then immediate arena, in pai Licuhir, the 
matter of school attemlancc, the location and 
equipment of schools, etc 

The (liiect school sapornitcndonce is exer- 
cised in neaily all the cantona by proressioiml 
inspectors; in a few, however, iL is left to the 
inciiibcra of the department or of ilie local 
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comniittcea, who nre generally busineaa men 
LfTorlE nre Vicing iimdo \Q extend t!\c field of 
atjtiviby of the proresaional ftiul galniied in- 
spector It la recognized that he hna bctler 
undcrfjt gliding of achool mnimgemont niicl is in 
a poaiLion to giro tho necessary nclvicc and 
insfcruclions because of hia acientiGo attain- 
ments and special training 

Tho tendency to ccnbrnlizcd conliroV is 
marked in some of ilie cantons, in othcra the 
opposite tondenoy picvaila. Tlvvia Zhueh. 
the largest of tile cantons, hna no cantonal 
Bclinol inapcctora The executive head of tlie 
ayatoin la the educational diiector appointed 
by ihe cantonal council (legislature) and ae- 
Bistccl hy ft special board oF an members, two 
of whom rcpreaciit the to aching profession 
— one of those tliO pximury grade (rolU- 
fic/iide); the other the middle achoob This 
canton la organized into eleven school districts 
(Bezirke) cnch having nn educational com- 
miLtcc of at least nine m embers who vieib all 
the schools of the distiicL niul look after such 
matters as school attend aiico, condition of the 
bniidinga eke. They are paid at tVie rate of 
31 GO a (lay foi aoLunl acrvico. Tho die trie ta 
arc yubdlvidcd into "cirelc'?," each of which 
must ealablisli at least one higher gindo 
school iSeKundarschitle) under its own coni- 
miltce Every commune in tlie canton also 
hna its acliool board (Oemeiudcpjkgc) 

The other cantons aie divided into similar 
arena of school administration, but as a lulc 
lliG ccnival direct oy has more nulhorUy than 
111 ZUriGii In general the different orders of 
Bchoola, primal’)^, aoconclaiy, etc , have their 
Bcparato committees oi boards of diicciors, 
but in a few cantons a single board dire eta tho 
cantonal syatem, for example, in the cantons 
of Derne and Lucerne Where this iinilica- 
lion exists, the direct supervision of the 
schools is generally committed to professional 
inapcctora. Berne employ a twelve inspccLoia 
of primary schools at annual salaries raiigiiig 
fi’om S720 to SCOO and six inspecLoia of acc- 
oudary achoola at salaries langing fiom 51100 
to 31400 Special iiispectora aie goncially 
employGcl for ibe manual nrta Tlio iiibtnic- 
bioii in doincstio arts and industries for giila 
ja aupcrviacd ua a rule, by \napccfcreaaea, cxpeita 
ill then subjects 

Primary Education, — Tho system of pri- 
mary education includes, infant schools, 
cicineiiknry achoola fai the compulsory school 
agos; Continuation schools; and rccruila^ 
preliminary couraca (after the school age) 
JCinderflarieii, — The Bducationnl institu- 
Lions for children hjin four to sisvon yeara of 
age aie infant and kindergarten acUoals 
In the main these arc conducted according to 
the Troebchan principles. In the Gerinan- 
Swisa kindergarten schools, reading, wnling, and 
arithmetic and all other school HuhjcctS cue 
CAcVudcd from the plan of study, but ilicsc 
Bubjecta are taught in the infant schools of 


French-ywitzerlfuid In the Icgislfttion relat- 
ing to these imtitutiona, thcii Bpecin-L Bubjcct 
is stated na tlie " pioparation /or tho elomcn- 
lary school.*' A largo number of districts 
have raised the kindergarten and infant schools 
to the position of communal institutions 

Compulsoijf jSchool — In 13 out of the 
25 cantons, the minimum ngc of entry in the 
elementary achool ra 6^ years, m 9 cimVons 
6 yeaifl; and in the other 3, 7 years. The 
achooL year begins usually in the month of 
May, bub in a few cantona in October, The 
number of school yeara (daily tuition) ranges 
on an aver Age from 7 to 8; only in three 
cantona are thcic 9 There la nt preaenb. 
in 8 cantona, a compiilaoiy icpebibion ** 
school, which directly follows the day or ele- 
mentary Bchool The duration of attendimco at 
this school 15 on an average 2 years, the aesaiona 
occupying no moic than two half dnya a week. 

In view of the compulsory nature of the 
elemental y scliool, Aiticlc 27 of the Pcdcral 
Constitution provides for Jree instruction in 
the cantonal elemental y achoola. A large 
number of the cantons have deeicled that Free 
education entails tho free supply of acliool- 
hoaka, itiapa, eta., aa xvell aa statloueiy In 
oonscciiicncc. more than half of the public 
scliool cliilclren receive these lequirDinonta 
free of charge In six cantons, too, the 
ulcnalls and the mutcnala for needlework aio 
given gratis, 

ConUnmtion Schools, Compulsory and Op- 
hoiiak — All the Bantona without exception 
have Cur mailed opportunity for the young 
people, during the period between the termi- 
nation of their elementary achool and their 
entry into industrial or buamcas life, to refresh 
thoii knowledge in aomc particular direction. 
The method of attaining this object varies 
gieatly m the different cantona, and for this 
reftson the continuation school is variously 
otgaiw/.ed, Aa a rule, the cantons allow a 
rest of one to two years between the comple- 
tion of the elcmontnry Bcliool and the com- 
mencement of the continuation echool, partly 
to prevent brain-fatigue, but particularly that 
tins pupil may appro acli his new duties with 
the advantage of additional age and oxperieiioc. 

The cxprcftsion contmuation Behoof," in a 
large number of Gciman-Swisa cantons, has 
ncfiuiiGd a specific meaning. It ia used to 
(Icsignnte instibutions which go beyond tlie 
limits of tho actual elementary school, and 
whioh receive pupils who have terminate cl their 
fourteenth, fifteenth, or aixteenth year. In 
okhcT cantons, tho hours oi kuiUoii me alnioab 
entirely confined to the winter courses, and ns 
a rule do not. exceed three to houTS a week. 
In coiisldcraiion of the shortness of the term 
of study, only tho most important aubjecta of 
tho elemental y school course can be reviewed, 
special attention being given to those aaquirc- 
ments which arc of gicateat value in piactieal 
life. Thus the cumculum includes langungcs, 
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nnt lime tic, writing, and imtional hiatory In 
eouisns HI which the question of vocation 
conaitlcicd, otlici InaiLches luid gioiip.s of 
brniichoia aro added in 8011001*1 01 gain 5^ ed on a 
wider bftijia, nnd in bhcao the tuition is earned 
on all the year laund 

To the clnsa of complcincnfcavy or continua- 
tion schoola bcloiiE the bhorU term ruial schoola 
for the iiistructian of gills 111 liouaehold iirta 
and in cutting and making garments Thcbc 
praeticfll subjects are supplcincjiled by a 
iGviow of the elementary branches willi hoiuc 
extension Attendniicc upon continuation 
schools is coinpulsory in thirteen cantons, nnd 
piactically ao 111 foiii othcis, Attoiiannue 
upon the pi'cpniatory courfioa for iccruita, 
which arc included in the class of con timin' 
fcion schools, la compulsoiy lu fourteen cantons. 

Teachers, — The teachers of primary schools 
arc gGHcrally graduates of n tiQiiung school, 
but tiiia ia not invariable. la every cun Ion, 


however, candidates for tear hois' posiLioiiB 
iiiust pjisa an oflioinl oxaminatuni, imisL im 
not Icag than eighteen ycaih of age, and must 
piesciit testiinoiiinLs as to dm meter The 
liigh efRciency of the Swi'js prnnaiy Loachers ib 
pioycrbial, ami hlandards mainUuacd m tins 
rtcrviee and 111 that of the higliei voratiounl 
Bchools have led m some cantons to a dcmnnrl 
for ti aining colleges for profosaora of aecondnry 
schools 

The j'cpoi ts of the (jflu tonal hoaic/.s of edu- 
cation for seveial years past have shown n 
hcnrciLy of fiiinlificd toachcis, and this c i renin- 
faUance, taken witli the coiUiuual iiHo in the prirp 
of all the iiccfbharioa of life, 1 ms led ia scvciid 
canloiiB to new legislnlKui 1 elating to snlaries, 
nnd 111 oLliera to an additional subvention The 
average aiiiuiid siiliuy in primnry schnols range.s 
from S /500 to 575 IJ In almost all the can to ns. 
a tick fund is inaintaiiied for teachoia, aa Well 
ns a pension fund 
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Middle Schools — On account of the dif- 
ferent ayatema of the various cantons, the 
Bchoola above tlie elementary grade cannot 
well be comprised under any single teim. In 
many cantons the piiniary school is followed 
by an advanced city 01 district fichool, 5 c- 
kundarschtdej which ia characlorized by the 
intro cl Qction of algebra and one or more foreign 
languagcfl The piogiam is geiiernlly bo 
arranged that pupils may cnior the JiigJier 
school from the fourth grade of the primary 
achool. For convenience, aclioola of Llua 
type may be claaacd ns lower secondary or 
middle achoola Above these are the Miltel 
und Bervj’ssclmlen (highei middle nnd tcclini- 
eal fiohools^ comprising institutions that offer 
courses of instruction, beyoiul the acopc of the 
primary and lower secondary schools and 
extending up to the age (eighteen or nineteen 
years) fixed for udniisaion to the umveraitiea 
and the Polyteolmia Institute. Under this 


head arc classed 1101 mal schools or tcaolicra' 
HcminariGs, higher Hchoola foi girls, p^nnnnsia 
(clasaicnl fichoola), progymnniia, icarschDola. 
coUcgcfl, lyctfea, nnd Lcchnical nnd commercial 
schools of the accondmy t3'po 

The influence of both German, and French 
models ia seen in the vnricd nnmca and types 
of the higher secondary schoula for general 
ciiRure In some places there arc separate 
jjistitiitjona cDjrcflpojirling to tho German 
gymnasium and real acliool^ In others parallel 
courses, classical and scientific, arc maintained 
111 the same institution. Tho scope of these 
schools IS illuBtraLcd by the piogiam of a 
Geneva college given below, and by the ages 
for which they nre intended as shown m the 
table pioBoniing tho classification of schools 
by age periods in typical cantons The work 
of each year of the course is msualiy tested 
by an examination which determines tho fitnesa 
of the pupil for promotion. The diploma of 
dB 7 
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Bccom^avy bIwUcs (cci'Ufiecit cl'insLrucfcion 
BPGOiulaiio or umtiiritiita prufiiiiE) is conferred 
witli much ceremony upon pupils who complete 
the course of study end poss Uic final exanunn.- 
tion. The fees in the middle schools whether 
for general culture or for tcrhincsil traimne 
nrc not lugh ov teveuLy fiaucs o. year 

($12 to $14) IS a commau I'cita, and provision 
IB mrulo foi free tuition in casca of need 

No general atnbomcnt can be given lespcct- 
iiig the rcquiromruta for iirnfeasora of inidclle 
or sccondory education; fts a rule they mo 


university gmduatea, and the Irnditiona of the 
Her vice ns well a3 the examination require- 
ments foi a Indents promote thorough instruc- 
tion; at the present time, however, the need 
for more definite professional atandarcla aa a 
means of mmntmmTVB second ary education m 
Switaeiland on the aflmc level as that q[ 
France mid Germany, \s very generally recog^ 
nii5cd, 

TIiq following table shows the classificfttion of 
schQolghy age periods in six cantona sclcated aa 
typical 


Canton 
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From the following tabic it will bo Been 
t\\at the lumhcv of Bbudenta m aU claaaea of 
institutions below the univcrsitios in 1910 was 
tfl2jl6S. Of this number 538,200, ct^ui valent 
to 14 per cent of the populntioji, were in the 
regular primary sehoola. The atlclitional en- 
rollment in complomontary and low&r secon- 
dary selioola, VIZ. 148,090, would bring this 
proportion to 18 per cent. These etaiiatica 


are emphaeized by tlio fact that there is 
praoticalW no ihiteracy in Switzerland, 
Expenditures. — The total CKpcnditiiTB for 
education in SwitzeTland m 1911 amounted, 
in round numbera, to 89,400,000 franca, or, 
oxcliifiivc of capital outlay, to 87,500,000 
franca (316,887,500) This expenditure ia 
mot by Federal eubventions, cantonnl and 
local funds, tuition fees end private eontri- 
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butiona In gencml tlio highcat scientific niul Hence the rormer illiisbriitca more Tully than 
tcaUnical eduofition la mipportcd by tlic the latter the growth of the national idca^ 

{ederttbot^ a \imtj the imivciflitics which ib very significant in view of the excessive 

depend chiefly upon cantonal funds; higher spirit of local iiulcpeiidoncc in icgaul to ednen- 
acGOUdary education also derives its support Uoii, The cantons lony icsislcd the- proposal 
mmidy cantons, although muiilci- for a general aubiidy in aid of primary sohoola 

pah tics contribute freely to bho support of and only yielded upon a legal guaiantco that 
their local schools of this order, tho co3t of fetlcrnl control Bhould be limited to the nppli- 
pnmary education la boiiic chiefl3^ by the cation of the funds allowed. SiinUar oppoaition 
CQinmunca, but the caiiboiis aid in the support was recently excited by the proposal to institute 
of the higher primary and lower accoridavy n federal diploma in cominci'cialcdiicakioii, Tliia 
ScIiqoIb. Of the total current expeudituro also subsided and tho measure was adopted, 
(87^500,000 francs) the commuaea aupplicd iSfecon/frtiy Technical Sc/ioofs — - It wou\d 
48.2 per cent; the can Lana, dd 1 per cent, and bo impossible here to enter into pnrlioulnva 
the fedeiafcion, 7.7 per cent The coat of with icspcct to the middle sclioole of a atnctly 
primary education was 55,800,000 franca technical character. They arc distingiiiahcd 
($10,760,400), of which the communes Rup- by the length of the cout^b, wBuaWy six years, 
plied 00 per cent, including the federal aub^ covoimg the ages twelve to eighteen, by very 
volition, and the cantons 40 per cent, full equipment for thou rcapective apcci allies, 

and by the rigid nature ol the final cxainma- 
tadle showing NUMDEn OP ’schools by class, tiona The group incUidcB six Lcchiiioal 
DiainiDUTiON or rupibs, and paiitial dis- schoola, eleven industiinl art sohoola and 
Tniuu'nON OF TE<OHET10 IN lojo achools of design, eight polytechnica^ and above 

■ eighty apccinlized tiftcle schoola The com- 

incicial high Bchool nnd higher achools of ngri- 
culburc and domestic arts also belong to this 
group. Of the Binglo trade schools one of bho 
best known la the municipal school of horology 
at Geneva^ which is main tamed by the city 
With the aid of federal subsidy, piivate dona- 
tions, and school fecfl. While the chief feature 
of the school is watchmaking, it trains a clnas 
of woikmcn iind workwomen competent bo 
undertake all kinds of fine mechanical work, 
including the manufacture of inatnimonls of 
high picciftion. 

The cantonal industrial school nt Winter- 
thur, Canton of Zlirich, affords a very fine 
example of the intermediate grade of teohmeal 
cciucaUon by -meana of thBoreUenl and 
practical in a tr notion It compriaea nine dif- 
ferent sections all well oiganized under a 
general director who is appointed by tho 
educational council of the cun ton npon^ tho 
recommendation of the aupervising committee 
of the school . The convention of teach era 
{Lchr&rkanoent) over will oh the general director 
preaidea, decides upon the general plan ol 
I A[fl3 0220 in iiiQ apaafol daaacs for rcarulLa. instnictlon, the codi'dinaiion of parallel clnasca, 

etc Hegular studenta (boys and girls) miiBt 
Commercial and Technical Education. — be at least fifteen years of age for admission 
Switzerland is chaiacfcoiizcd by the ample to the lowest clasa and miiat pass an cxaminn- 

pro vision made for commercial and teohmeal fcion. Even then they arc not accepted until 

educntioHj the Bpccializod character and thor- after n probationary period of three months . 

ougli Qcgaiuzatioa of tho aolujola of the two The school fees are thirty francs [50) per 

olaasca, and the oottpcrcition of federal and acmeater with from ten to twenty francs lor 
cantonal aiithoriticB in then support. Federal the use of apparatus, 

aid ifl extended in rceognitioii of the national The full extent of the provision of secondary 

import [in cc of the provmion and m a way to technical bcUgoIb may be inferred Lrorn the 

direct and standardize tho aohoola; comuiercinl table showing the distribution of studenta 
and industrial iivalry a ti mill a to the activity Tho somewhat detailed account of commercial 
of the cantons in this respect CommcL'cial education which follows nob only indicates tho 
cdncntiQTi naturally aasiimcs a more uniform great imporlancB attached to thiB pvoviBwni but 
character than teclinujal education, which is also the manner m which the federal go veniment 

as Vftued na tho indua tries to winch it pertains fosters the various forma of specialised schools. 

4BQ 
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CommerGifll Education — Grants from the S30G2 ^vns icccived from achaol foea; tho 
Fed<^\ol GoterndWil — hy means of gmnta r cm flniini? income was dorived fi’om cantons, 
the federation aims afc iniaing the standard of diafci'icta, etc 

comruDrciai education and cnabhug Switxcr- The Bcpaitment of Commcvco baa agiecd 

land to icsi&t the keen camvetitioa of Llio to the prop oaition of laaiiin^ a federal diploma to 
foreigner Pebiliona for fcrlcml subsidies lo graduates of commercial high aclioola aiul otlicp 
comiaercial acliools, as well as to mcicantilo coinmorcial schools, provided their currioulnm 
associatiojifl, must be pTcacnted every yunT correaijonda with that officin-lly presoribed. 
before the i6th of August to the Swiss Depai't- The incnsure went mto effect in 1912 
mciib of Commerce for inclusion in the pre- 5eco»drtri/ Commercial Schools, — federal 
limiiiary estimates of the confederation, giants to Ihcso jaolinols in 10 10 amDuntecl to 
This must be rifeoted through the mecliuin of 553,306, against 519,801 lu the previous ycur. 
the cautouul govci'niucnts, whoae duty U is Of this amount, 81 schools of the 9G scetiona of 
to test and approve these petitions In the tlio Swiss Commeroial Union icccived Sd5,732 
aubeiJiziiig of CQjnmcrcinl schools only thoae and othci single asaociationa and diatneb 
are couaidcred, aa a rule, at which pupils who accondary schools, 28 in all, leccived 57G54 
have iGi’ininatod their fourteenth year aio The siibaidica prucl by caiitcns (522,551) mid 
received, which carry on the instruction in at political coimtioa (317,253) to the schools of 
lenat three successive yearly courses, or which the Swiss Coinmcicial Union show a tendenoy 
pledge tlieinselvGS to a ciimciiluin of At least to incrtsasc, but they arc still out of proportion 
Uwee yearly cowyscb. By u new regulation of compared with the Ccdcial grants 
June 20, 1907, intended to promoLo to the The aiim of 310,808 (1900’ S12,333) was 
ntmoFt the thoroughnesa of the tuition, at expended by tlic government for varioua 
least 111 conimcrcinl and linguistic subjects, purposes, among ofchei a, S5017 for 165 scholar- 
the lUiiTibci' of pupils in a class must not, aa n ships, SI 630 for Iibiaiioa niid lectures, ?1747 
rule, exceed twenby-foiir. Tina last regulation for comincrcial apprentice evu mi nations, and 
holds good also for the mercantile aocoiidary further aiTiall niiiounta for inspocfcioiia, pre- 
schools (KmiSm(i}inuchc Forth lUlungsschuhn) , imuma, etc. The ” coinmcioul nppiciUicca' 
PeUUouB prc^ntcd for tbtt first Lime by mev- exanuurvUoUb ard UeUl undei the supervision 
Caiitile associationa, etc , must embrace the of tho government, and in nine cantons are 
following points: (1) statements of the organ- ■compLilgoiy. The niimbor of commcicial 
1 ballon of b1io courses; (2) the budget of the fic hoofs siiPaidl/icd by the federal government 
subsidized ycnr of ninnageiTiGiit, (3) the guar- steadily incronsesj it was 0 Schools with 
antcc that subacriptiona ore assured to the d07 pupils in 1892 and 31 schools v/ltli 3702 
naaociatioiifi from other quarters (canloa, pupils in 1910, Of the latter bgIioqU) fl were 
district, etc.) ^ The Department of CommcrcQ for boys only, 11 for girls, and 13 for both 
rCBCYvea the right to inspect at any time con- Baxes* The total amount of the subsidy in 
venienb to itself the working of the institutiona 1910 Was 590,931, or nearly one fourth the 
flubsidizod by the federation and the manner total expenditure for the achooia. 5330,824. 
in which the Bums allotted have been applied. The ohiof local commcicial aciioola nre the 
The payment of the government grants to ZihicU cantonal sflhool, the largest in Eastern 
the petitioner i« Directed through the cantonal or Germaii-spoaking Switzeiland, and tlia 
governments. The laws governing the sub- comracicial high achool at Lauadime, in the 
Bidizing of institntiona which promote com- 'W'catern or Frciicli-apenking section 
mcrcml eduoa-tion wero revised Jan 22, 1909, The Swiss CoinTnorcinl Union was founded 
and lb wna provided that after that date nob in l672 and of tho 14,000 montbers in tlio 
only coinmcrcml higli schools with three-year twenty-five can tons of Switzerland, 2000 
courses, but also commeroial schools with come from the single canton of St. Gall. In 
one- or two-year courses ehoulcl bo entitled to almost cvciy trade contcr throughout tho 
a federal grant irrcapcotivc of whether they are entire country the union has esLablialied com- 
indepeiidont or connected with a higher com- mercial schools, where at slight coat may ho 
mcicial institution, aequirod a knowledge of commcroinl geography, 

At Ihfe head of the elaborate ayaiom uro n faimhtiTily with modDrn biismcsa Tnctfiods 
four flupcrior coimncrcinl flchoolH subsidized and a '* speaking acquaintance with roreicn 
by the federal goveriimeiifc, Theao are the languages, Courses of lectiiica by publia 
coinniercial doparlmentB in the univeraitiea men, lit Lcrateiira, lawyers, travelcra, and lead- 
of Fribourg, Neuenburg, and Zlirich, and tho ine inanufacturQrs inform the members on 
oomniercinl high. bgIiqqI of St. Gall The piiblic queationa and events and all that pei- 
latter recently added n special course for tains to the intcUcoUial and prnotical life. TJia 
the training of prospective commercial aehool union has won its most pionoimced success 
teachers. The number ol Btridenta in these in the optional apprenticeship exammationsp 
four flcliQola in 10 lO Was 310 (298 men and which are public and which have been ^iier- 
12 women), ngainHt 279 (278 men) in 1909, ally introduced throughout Switzerland These 
The total cxpcndlturoa amounted to 334,386, cxaininatioLi? aro part of a carefully prepared 
tho federal grant having been $10,017, program, having in view the thorough and 
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uniform training of tlic future tmdcsinen 
In 1910 the n umber of socLiona of the nssocia- 
tion had reachod cighty-six with a mcmbciahip 
of 16,000 In addition to promoting cominci- 
cial education, the aec Lions conduct employ- 
ment bureau a. The government grants nii 
annual gubaidy to the naaociation which m 
1610 amounted to 1551,250. 

Museums — The equipment of the commer- 
cial and to clinical schools iiioUidca abundant 
illustrative material and tho muscuin adjunct 
Gontiibutea gieatly to the ofRcicncy of the 
instruction. Tlie St Gnll Industrial and 
Commercial Museum, which is one of the moat 
admirably appointed, is devoted ospeciQlly to 
the mtcicsts of the embroidery trade and forma 
QS it wcie a link between the commcrcml and 
the industrial schools of the city. Eatablislicd 
\\\ 1878 hy a coTtibiiiation of progrcaaivc buai- 
negs mou, it soon became a recognized factor 
111 the dovclopmcnt of the city'a chief industry 
Aided for a time by liberal donations fiom tlie 
board of trade and by cantonal subventions, 
lb hag finally become self-supporting It coiu- 
prisca schools of instmction in the manufac- 
tme of textUcB, dcaigiuug and enlarging, 
stitching in silk and metal thicad, and art 
aclioola The museum proper has materially 
aided in developing the taste and porfccting 
the art of the SwLsa designer. ]\Iuch of the 
beauty displayed in St. Gaira Icices and em- 
broulcrica may be tiaced to tho study of its 
models pf ancient and modern handicraft. 

Higher Education — Higher ccluoation is 
represented by seven univeraitica and the 
recleral Polyteohnio Institution The iinivci- 
altiGs each compiise four fnciiUiGS^ excepting 
Fribourg and Neucli/ltol, which me wanting m 
the inccRcftl faculty The latest atntistics per- 
taining to the higher institutions are givenbclow 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 1011-1012 (W S) 
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Q2 
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57 
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(lOU S 8 ) 


FAanc/rica 

NiruaEii OF STDDEi^Ta 

Theology 

412 

Ln^v lit, , , III 

Modlclna . , . , , , . 

1560 

ISOl 

Flilloanphy , , , , 

3027 

ToUl 
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The Federal Pohjlechmluni ui Zurich , — 
The only Swiaa aGholaalio institution under tho 
direct supervision of the federal auLlioi'itica 
is the Federal Poly techiukiim la 2urjflh, founded 
111 1864 Tile institution la inaiuigcd by tho 
Swiss " school board," consisting of seven 
memberB and n secretary, elected for five 
years. The Board electa the rector of the 
flcliool and his dejiiity, ralifica the election of 
the heads of divisions proposed at the confer- 
cnoca and all other offiemh of tho achool, 
and submits to the federal council nominn- 
tioiw and engagement of profeasora and aasiat- 
ant teachers 

Tlie distribution of students in tho various 
divisions of the institute in 1010 waa as 
follows (1) aicliiteoturo, 70, (2) conatnio- 
bion, surveying, and civil eiigiueering, 3G7. 
(3) ^ machine constvactlon and mcchanveal 
engineering, 532; (4) chemistry, 204 (including 
7 women); (6) pharinaceulics, 20, (0) forestry, 
37; (7) agriculture, 44; (8) experts in matUc- 
nmlica and pliyaieal flciGiice, 24 (2 women); 

(9) experts ill natural science, 10 (3 women); 

(10) general division, 13, total studontB, 1331 
(including 12 women). 

The conditions of admission and graduation 
111 this high institution arc rigidly fixed by 
federal regulations. Each division is author- 
ized to confer the diploma of ita specialty; 
the doctor's diploma ia conferred by the rector 
upon graduates who have received a special 
mpioma, pass BucccBafnWy the presenbod oral 
and written examination, and submit a satis- 
factory tlieaia upon a selected tcohmcal aubjeot 
Tho Federal Polyteclinikum is one of the 
greatest; inatitutions of its class in the woild, 
renowned for Us equipment and the high order 
of its teachiiie Aa it aervea the entire country, 

it exerts a unifying inAucnco over the technical 
Bohoola of the different cantons. This scivico 
ia rendered not nlono for tho incclianical arts, 
but for tho fundamental industry of agricul- 
ture, In respect to the latter, it should bo 
stated that in the primary schools of Switzer- 
land there is often a distinct trend of the 
flcientifiD teaching toward agriculture, and 
that admirable training is given m the agrioul- 
tiirfll high aohoola. Hence students come to 
tins division of the Polyteclmikum well pre- 
pared to profit by its liigbly apccialized 
departments of foicstry, agriculture, or agricul- 
tural euginGcring _ _ ^ 

In the large provision for training tho in- 
dustrial aptitiidea of tho people, and for 
fostering the higher technical professiona, 
Switzerland exemplifieg the doctrine of her 
great leformer, Pcstnlozzi: of all educational 
philosophers of his time, lie most fully com- 
pceheiLded the needs and poaajbihbtea of a 
demoo ratio stato. A, T. S. 


Rofarencea. — 

Atinold, Mattjibw The 

f ranee, Mth JVo(iCM of that of HoUatid and Sanlitr- 

IrtTMfl /¥.nnHnn. IBQl.l 
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EfinTiiiJiK, L liapport aifr VEHscjgneiftcnl teehniquo 
(pcricr, Vojron, 1800 ) 

QnDNiiOLZEn, HEiNntcii Dn» ErzjchunDsiPESen ocr 

Schw£\z, Unlcr initivirkung inohrercr stjh’ncizcr- 
iacliQii Saliul-mHiincr (InrccaK’lU von Heinrich 
GmnholzEr . . . uad Friedrich Minm (ZOrioh, 
1B51 ) 

Gue^i FjiaiscOIb AnTJUQvrc iIc I’fiislniclioiL piil/ligiia 
caiSiiis8c, 1011 (Iniest). 

EducaUon. el irulrucliow Uiipnort aiir lo Groiipo 
XVII do i'cxpoBitian unlionnlo BUisbO do Gciifcvc, 
IBSQ. 

UccunV dc inorioBrDphiDa p6dngogici'aDS imbUquea a. 
I'occnaion do TExpaaiLion Hcolniro buIbhc 
(G enilvo, 18DG ) 

Hinioirt dc I'lmfrUchon et Je I* Education, .Ouvrago 
]lUi8tr6 do 110 gTRYurGB, (LnuHaiino, lOOO ) 
(LibId do nimclpiviix umIdotb Ik conawUot, py 72'B-' 
72B3 

HuBBn, iVLBBur Jn/irlnicft da UnterrkhtawcBenB m 
dcr Sohwcii, 1680-1804 C^Onch, 1590.) 

JaAr^iic^ (}es Unicnichfswcsejia zii> dcr Scfncciz ZUrich' 
Art,, InBlvtut OceU (FVisaU, 1012) (Vbr \ind 
iiiYAnzigslcr Jalireang, 1010) 

Jastjiow, J Commerc\al Education m iStci^zcrlniid, 
In Ecporl of Coininjaaioiicr ol Education, 1002 
Val I, oh. 20 

Koivaht, R, Ij. T^c Orocinienhon □/ KcTucdlxoit \n 
^luir^crfand. In Special Eepurts on Educntionnl 
i)QbjGcl.a, Vol 3, Dofird of EducationT Enfilniid 
JtecEud ties ConBfifuHona /id&raha el cantoriahs, ISDJ/- 
JSsk' (Hcrno) 

Apprciitis’sajjccii. &*itv8sis. (Louvaiu^ 

1910 ) 

Switzerland HcimrtcniGiib dev Iniicrn.^ L’nrt27clG]a 
cDiisLUution IGdt^rnlo cl rmvLruclion primnirc cn 
Guifiao Happort nil Ooiisnl 160 6 ml siusbo pnr lo 
Dcpartcmcat f6rl6ral do I'lntdriciir. (Berne, l57Sd 

D cpnr tomcat dc^s Inn cm. SLalislik hl)cr etna Untor'* 
nchtwCiSen in der Spliwos im jnhro IbBl (iSerica 
published nt infccrvnla ) 

DppnrLcmciib dca Iiincrn, SclmcJzmscho 9chul- 
alatHlih, 1591-1505, von Dr lui Alliert. Hubor* 
(i^liricli. 1890.) 

DfipnrlL-mcnL Ftcitral dii Commerce & rExnoaition 
Nnticinnlo dc Genbve, 1800 Lcs Ecolcs no Com- 
merce ct I'EnscigTiomcnt coinplcmciilniro com- 
iDcrcinlo Dll Suiase 

SYDNEY, UNIVERSITY OF, AUSTRALIA 
— An insTilution incorporated by an act of 
the Icgialntuvo of Now South ^Valca m 1850, 
consolidated with subsoquent nets in bho 
University niul Univcisifcy Colleges Act of 
1000. By a joynl charter of Feb 7, 1868, 
tJie game rank, style, and prcccdenoe nro 
ranted to gmcluatca of bho Umvertii by of 
yelney as nre enjoyed by graduAlea of uni- 
versities witlun the United Kingdom. The 
university is a corpoiato body composed of 
sixteen eiective fellows and horn tlirec to six 
ti> QjjiCio menibora, consisting of the piofcssora 
of certain subjects designated by the acnatc 
The chancellor mid vice-cJmncellor are 
elected by the senate Iroin their own numbers, 
the former holding afTice for three, the latter 
for one year, botli being eligible foi iceloction. 
Since IS 84 women have been admitted to the 
privileges of the university equally with men 

TJicre aro foui fncuUiea in the Uiiiversityj 
thoHo of arts, Inw, inedioinG, and science 
Matters afTecling studioa and cKaminatio na 
which Concern more than one faculty, and also 
matters atfccting the discipline of sUidouta^ 
are controlled by the prDfc.-5Sorial boaid The 
faculty of aita comp uses the piofcsaoia of 


classics, mathemntica, modem literature, his- 
tory, logic nnd mental nhilosopliy, niul educa- 
tion, witli tJie nsaiataiit lectiirera find professors 
ill tliGso subjects. The faculties of Imv and 
niGdiciiie include in addition to the professors 
and. leotiircta of thcac facultiGa the icapcctive 
members of the senate wlio arc members of 
tlio legal or medical profcsaion. The faculty of 
science includes nob only bhc piofcssora m 
subjects required for the acieiiGO dcgiccs, but 
also rcprcsentfitiveg of tlio depart meats of 
cugitteeiitig, vctcmiary acicucc, arul acncul- 
turc. The icgistrar la ejc ojficio a member of 
each faculty There are hoaids of etuiUca of 
puic science, agriculture, engincciing, and 
vctorinniy scicnee, all of which report Lo the 
faciilLy of science; also a board of military 
BLvuliea, a boaid foi eonducUng the public 
examinations, a university extension boaid, 
and a hbinvy committee Three donommn- 
tionnl colleges are ostablishocl within the 
imivcTSity, namely, St Panl's (Church of 
England), St John's (Roman Cabholio), mid 
St. Andrew's (rrcsbytoiinn), The \V omen’s 
College and the Royal Piincc Alfiecl Hospital 
(4D0 belli) niG also establishccl within the 
university ground a The university Ima 
many hue buildings, erected by the govein- 
meiifc of Now South Wnlca, the mam budding 
being of biown iaiidstonc, m the Tudor 
perpendicular style, forming one aide of a 
paitmlly completed quadianglc with a frontage 
of 410 reel;, and liaving a contrnl tower 00 feet 
in height 

The number of students in clegreo couisca 
ill 1011 waa 1284, exclusive of 103 students 
taking special coursca and individual subjects. 
The icceipta for 1911 amounted to £07,519. 
Tho average salary of piofcssors of the imiver- 
plty ia about XI 100. The present practice of 
the iiiiiveisity is to draw its professora from 
Cti eat Britain, nsaiatant professors and Jecburcra 
cliiofly from il? own guiduntcs P. R. C. 

Refarencea ; — 

Baufp, H E. S/iorl ffialoncal Accaiinl of Uic Uniuer^ 
aicu of Sydney (Sytlnoy, 1902 ) 

Calendar of tho Umvoraity of Sydney 
Ghimcellor’a Address delivered to tlie mombera of Iho 
Univcnity Club, May 20, 1011 
'Tlio Dnii’craify of Sydney. A Bhort doatripiioii pre- 
pared for the Ufio of tho Congicsa of the Univoraitica 
of llio Empire, 1012. 

SYLLABIC METHOD —Sec Readinq. 

SYLLABICATION. — See Spelmnu. 

SYLLOGISM, — AccoiJiiiK to Aiistotlo 
every real object of kiiowleclgc is a concre- 
tion of form and matter, or n icalization of 
the potentialities of energy Form and energy 
(oi [Lctiiahty) in this RchemG coriespond to 
the iimvcisal of knowlcdgo, while mattei and 
potentiality correspond to pcu'tieulnra. Tlua 
15 to say that Lhc tiiic and valid objeot of 
knoiviedBC ift tho cmbodvment of ft. uuivcraal 
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in i)[irticulflis, In Anslotcliaii logical theory licism iL.^elf in tlio nominalistic movrment, 
this idea wn^ expiessed in definition na giving and coi responding to Iho ribing iiidivi dualism 
the I'oal nature of any subject, dcfiniLion stat- of the age, Coateicd this diaregaid of the aj'l- 
ing tjie gemis (imi vcrsnl, productive energy,) logisin The most sevens blow to it, however, 
and ita apccifio cliffcrcncca (parti oulni’a, pofcen- wa-s given by the use of physical scicaco witll 
tialitics). ThesQ conceptions arc the basis iLa demand for accurate obsorvaLinn and ita 
of the theory of the syllogiam as the adequate Iranafer of interest to diaeovcry of the now 
nnd demoiifitrative method of perfect knowing latlier than dcinonatration of the old Aftei 
For the syllogism is in its essence a statement, a while, a compromiac was worked out, accoid- 
nt once anclytic nnd synthetic, of the connee- mg to which the syllogintic logic ivaa accepted 
tion of a universal with particulars. Its for deductive reasoning, while the new logic 
model form is the statement of the univeisal formulated the inductive method of ronsonnig 
ns tho major picmiao — Man is mortal; the When ib was realized that inathcmntica, the 
Btateincnt of a pniLicular as falling under rule typical dcducli^^c science, did not depend upon 
of this univeisal — Sociatcs is a man, i^hilo ByllogisUc tonioning, ib was necessary to give 
the cQiichiaion closes the system by making up this coinproniise The best opinion at 
the explicit application of the generic rule present holds that the Byllogiimi is not so much 
to tile auccifio ease — Socrates la mortal, a mode of rcnsoiungnaa wny of oxliibiliiig the 
Tiiicc "nguics*^ of tho syllogism were dig- rcsiilL of a pnrLiculav rcii soiling sons to fncili- 
eliminated, depending upon tho relation of t ate the discovery of any fallacy in ita courao 
tho subject and picdieate to each other in As a way of expounding and tosliiig the I’GHullg 
tho mattei of diawing tho concliifiioii; and the of piior rciiaonings, tho ayllogism ia likely 
eases of each liguic wore ouumernted, depend- to remain a powerful adjunct of thought 
mg upon whether propositions were airnmativo J. D 

or iicgativo nnd upon the way of uniting 

univeisal and particular piopoBitioiia. Uulcs SYLVESTER II — See GfinDEiiT, 

wcie thus laid down for all kinds of coiroct and 

incoriccl reasoning, according na reasoning SYLVIUS, ^NE AS. — See iENE 3 as Sylvius 

did 01 did not coiicspond to the modch thua 

sob forth. Since the first figure (illustrated in SYMBOLISM AND EDUCATION — 
the syllogiam regarding in 01 talily and Socrates) Speaking broadly, a symbol ia anything that 
was taken ns the stsindaid of the eonneclioii has mcaiiiiig. Usuall}", however, the term ib 

of univeisal and particiilarj rules weie also icstncLcd to those caaeg whcio the coiincclion 

given for the reduction of the second and third bcUvccii the symbol and its incnuing is rein 
figures to Iho first, ^ lively leniole, rcqiiirmg na jt wtjc eunio 

Aria tot own interest in the entire field special knowledge oi favorable infiight to 

of the acicncoa, and hia vital sense of the real Appieheiid it. In this navrowoi bo use, uym- 
conncction in nature of nniversals and pai- bolisin liaa been prominent in various historio 
ticiiUra, prevented hia conception of syl- systema. Pythagoras saw significance* in ccr- 
logistio icasoiiing fiom dcgenciating into lam arithmetical numbers and gcoinctiie forms, 
meiely formal mgiimciitnlion In the Afiddlo a ciroumstaiiee that has probably not been 
Ages tlioi'o was little oi no interest in nntmal without its eflcct in the development of mathe- 
phcnqmena, and thcic was great intoicsfc in inaLice. The neo-Platonists resorted to sym- 
moral nnd religious conccpliona based upon hola in an cffoi t to ovcicome the deficiency 
authoi ity and expressed in dogmaa. The that hag been asaumed by all mystics to iiihero 
major picmiscs were thua taken bodily fiom in language and Lhuught. During the Middle 
revelation and the doe trines of chuich fatlicifl Ages, much of the teaching, both of ctsotenc 
and councils, and the syllogism bcciimc the and cxotciic character, hoLli foi the naiiowly 
instrimicnt of the lational system atiznli on of Bclcclcd group and for llic iniibHca, was tliroiign 
cliuroli doc time In the earlier period of some form of simiholiBiu. The medieval 
SGliolnsticigm iqv.) the interest was con- scholastic belief in the vnrioiiii mothodH of 
structive. After the work of aygtenmti/ing inLcrpretalioii, the liternl, the ullcgoricid, the 
theology liad been perfoimcd, later Scholas- mystical, and this mural, culled for or at least 
ticisin tended to degcnciato into inoic or Less lent iiself to aymholic representation DtviiLe 
verbal diaquisitiona and into subtle icfinc- (gi?) ia the outatamling type of this method, 
ments of ai gu mentation There was little In a lesa rational way, aymbolisin Ima in every 
caie for Bubjoct matter and a great deal for the ago been a.igociatcd with nil mannci of laliH- 
appearance of rigid syllogistic foriii The manic dcvicea nnd supers Litioua srhemea, 
icaction of tho Renuisaanco and RefomiaLiou In more modem times the nascent evolution- 
against Sohalaatioism tended to biing the nry philosophy of the early mneictciith century 
ayllogjflm into diarcputc, and the luiiovntoia b ho wed in the llniTifiiitic JVaiur-phtiosophjG 
Aimoat without exception condemned it aa n wide iibc of aymboliRm Schelhng Lnught 
giving the pretended foiiii of knowlcdgo witli- that Nature and Mind arc parnllcl manifesto,- 
out its substance. The increasing interest in tions of the one divine spiiit "Malcnal" 
the partiGiilftr^ roprcaonted within Soliolaa- things wem taken to be tho nnfilDguos of "spir- 
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itual " laws or principles. Oken. an ardent 
Tall owe r ol Scheihng, extended kne doclnnc 
tliroughout a vast range of "scientific" 
wn tinge, 

The educational nicmbci of this paeudo- 
Bcientifio gronp, Fricdnch Fioobel (gu,), prob' 
ably influenced by both Scheihng and Oken, 
promnigaled the most [nr-TeiichinB apphcation 
of syrnloliam yet made in education. Accord- 
ing to him developing R b. the MnfoMing ot 
latency) ia the universal law of nature, Tho 
earlier afcagea of the procesB, accordingly, 

" point to or aymboliise " the later. Again, 
BincQ the unfolding oC all tUingg cornea from 
tho " divine efilucncc," nil tho infltnncea of 
dcYclopincnl arc parallel and the analogous 
Hfcftgcs of any two parallel lines of unfolding 
"point to " each other. Thus the tree la an 
" absolutely reliable " teacher, from which 
man may learn " with certainty the thing to 
Le done at every moment of life " Doaides 
these orgauio types of symboham, there is a 
third by which any material object that 
embodies a pnnCJplo or concept becomes a 
eymbol cif that principle or concept Thus the 
ball symbolizes undifferentiated unity, while 
tho cubo syinbolnies unity in diversity In 
thcao three ways Frocbnl flaw the world shot 
through and through with meaninga, eomc 
approaching a Bcrious scientific status, others 
incredibly oidrd, 

The educational bearing of this symbolism 
(Icponds on Fi'oobcrs doctiinc of innate ideas, 
ill which the biological doctrine of prcfoimation 
waa GftTCjGd aver into mental life; and tho 
child^a mind conbainfl in a very tiuo and litoinl 
senae what ]$ later to appear, In answer to 
the question as bo " hoAV such contrasted 
Ideas nntl such motives, which only come into 
the comparing, considering mature mind, oven 
eviab in the child’s dreamlike condition," 
Frocbel answers. "We heie repeat once more 
what we have already said elsewhere Did 
it not lie in llic child, did ib not live and work 
in the child, did it nub already define tho 
chjkrB life, ib could by no means conic out 
from it ab ft later period," Sinco ideas arc 
thus given III birth, lying latent in tlio child’s 
mind, it la the bmeUon of eduDation to awftken 
these, and tho means arc the symbols of the 
Hlcrpmg ideas. "Ihave syinbola," says Froe- 
bel, " which unlock his soul for the thought 
or Bp\nt which is iTUiato in every thing thafc 
has come out of God’s creative mind. If tho 
ripened mind ib to kiio\y and vinderstawd this 
though tj its embodied image nuiat make an 
ImpTcasloii upon the yet uuconacious eoul of 
the child, and leave behind it forms wliich 
can serve aa anaLogica to the intellectual oi del- 
ing of things " In other words, if the chiUl 
plays with the " material " symbols of any 
" spiriLual principle," nn elTcct is produced 
which proparcB tlio way for that principla 
to awaken from itg stale of latency m Iho 
cbild'B mind. 


From this point of view the gifts and occu- 
ations ate Bclcutcd and arranged Tho fieri ea 
cgina with the eplierc because this aymbolizca 
not only unity, the moat incluajvc concept, but 
also the germ (the cell or seed la round), ns 
typical of all development. The cube repre- 
Bents IL step toward tho differentiation of 
unity, and bo with the o-thers. Since (accord- 
ing to Frocbcl) all developing ifi parallGl, the 
eerica of gifta (which arc supposed to develop 
fiom the sphere) is parallel to the unfolding 
of the chikl’E awn life Tliero is thus a kind of 
Lcibnilzian prcaiTangcd harmony between 
the geo luetiic ally deduced gifts bcfigb and the 
psychological dcvolopmciit of the child's m- 
tcccats and capacitica, 

Froebel'a whole cliaciiaaion thus evidently as< 
auinra that o. symbol for the adult ia a symbol 
foi the child, peihapa tiic wori.t form of peda- 
gogical fallacy At present piobably few 
will opoiily defend iho original Fioobelinn 
doctrine, and tlic tendency to give it up is 
steadily on the merenso, but many, pci haps 
moat, kiiidergartncis still follow procedures 
which me 111 origin based on it A very dif- 
ferent tiling is the fondness of the little gul 
for her doU and the boy for liia slick hoise 
The adult may, to be sure, look at the doll aa 
the symbol of the real baby tlmb ia to he 
fondled in later life, but this la beside the 
mark The child alrcndy has the fondling 
instinct, and the doll allows the cxpicfasion of 
that impulse, f^yinbohsm piopcr has nothing 
to do with it, (See Play ) Similarly with other 
ttfieecduscaQf the syaibollc iu oaiiy education. 
A cloacr nnalysia seonia to sJiow either that 
such instances ajc symbol io only in the sense 
that symbolism may be ascribed to all mean- 
ings or that tho ease is aymboHo for the adult 
but not for the oliild, _ Certainly symbolism 
propel has small place in early education 

W, H. IC 

See Embleais, FnoBBBL; ICiNDEnaAHTEN; 
MVATlCiaM 

SYMBOLS OF OPERATION — The ooin- 
mon flymbala of operation, Biioh fta +, — , Xj 
and BO on, arc relatively modern. Most of 
thorn date from about 1550, although a few 
were used even cmiier In the great work of 
Pftcmolo ( 5 . 1 ? ) there is a tahlc of dotlcri 
Alohihralici in whicli tho symbol B is used 
(or a raiUcal sign, followed by abbreviationB of 
the words pnma, accunda, etc.; the first two 
and the Uat of U\c thirty roots being written 
as follows: % p'*., 5'', B 30'*-, _ Besides 

UBiTig thciii {ormBj the second, third, and 
fourth roots arc frcqucnlly written Ib., Ifc.cu,. 
and Tb B., and there is bUU another symbol 
which Pftciuolo calls Radice VmuersalB and 
uses to indicate tUc loot of a palynonnal. 

Tho lialiaii writers generally abbicviated 
piu (plus) and me no (mi hub) by the aymbals 
p and 7H They called the unknown quantity 
COSO (thing) and abbreviuted it os .co.j using 
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.cfl for find xu. for _ The origin of Lho 
moat importftiLt eymbola is mdicalcd in the 
folloAVing table, — D, B. S, 



The tendency to porsonify and aympalhize 
in on uncritical way la indicative of inuna- 
fcurity of cKpcncnce A rcfiucincnt of aym- 
pnthy through nn elimination of improper 
interpretationa of the experience of other 
persons or of the behavior of objccta marks 
the development of the individual into a dia- 
cnmiiiating interpreter of ohjective experience, 

G. H. J. 

Sec Emotions, Motial Education, also 
Chad ACTE n 

References — 

Gnoos, IC, The Play of Afan (New York, lOOi ) 
Stehn, L W j^iri/Ufin4n(7 und AsAocvalton in der 
iVfiii«rn Tlcsf/iclilk 

UnBAN, tv M Logic of the EinoCions. Pai/eholooical 
licDiew, Mny-July, 100 1 . 


SYMPATHY — In addition to the popular 
interpretation of this term, blic word haq 
taken on a aemi-technicnl character Wo 
always tend to imitabo any object wiiich wo 
obsQive ThuBj an object which is swinging 
backwnid and forward before an obaerver 
will arouse in that observer a tendency to 
mo VO 1 h 3 own head or eomc other part of hig 
body. This tendency to imitate contributes 
very largely to one's recognition of the object 
We are said, therefore, to recognize the moving 
object through our aympathy with its move- 
ment. Ill the same way, when wc look at a 
column which is cairying a weight at the top, 
there is ci natural Iciidcncy to contribute by 
muacular tension to the work which the column 
la continually poi'Corming Wc aympathizo 
m a very proper aemso of the teim with even 
an obscivcd object which is caiiying a burden 
Thifl bccoinca all tho moio obvious when wc 
observe a fellow human being atruggling under 
some huiden Hcie we aympathizo by imi- 
tating bis atriigglea Our rccognitjon in both 
caaca of the piopor adjiifatineiifc between the 
fluppoiLing atractuic niid the weight is ft part 
of our aiB the t leal conacioiisnesa, mid the 

C lenaure derived from a proper adjiiatmont 
etween weight and support is one exhibition 
□r our tjynipathclic perception of lelntions 
Conversely, the distieaa experienced when the 
relation is not piopcily adjusted la also an 
oxliibiLion of sympathy The experiences to 
which the word “ sympathy ” are applied in 
popular usage arc of the same type. Wc 
ay inp utilize with any animal nndei going an 
expel icncG that nrouscs within us, as wc look 
on, a imiaciilav icactioii or a series of memory 
images biial permit us to interpret tlicsubjccUvc 
experience through whicli the animal is pna dng 
In many cftsca wa undoubtedly attiibute to 
others experiences through which they are not 
passing. This la merely one phase of the 
Ecnci'ivl tciulcncy to interpret all objcctivo 
expel iencea na personal in character. As an 
extreme ill ua trail on of this fact, \vd find the 
savage attribuling all sorts of subjective emo- 
tions to iiiaiiimatc objects, (See Myths) 


SYNJESTHESIA — A term describing tho 
very intimate aciiHoiy (or ideational) asaooia- 
tion by which an actual impression in one field 
calla up with uiiuaual viviclncsa tind objcctivo 
renliam a more or leas fanlnsUcally related 
impression of a difTciciU aenaory Order, The 
mosl; common cxainplo (liorcof is iermed 
" color hearing," in which the attoubive per- 
ception of Bounds aroiiBcg the viaualiAation of 
definitely related colors In this Ihero is 
inuoh indiyidiinl difference, though marked 
constancy in the same inclividuara viaiializa- 
tions Tones of a certain quality, like the 
Bcveral vowels, will each arouse its diatinclivo 
color field; or it may be that tones of high 
pilch will arouse blue, for example, and those 
of lower pitch red, while in the moat complex 
cases a tone melody may in same vague and 
general fiimlogy arouse a wavoliko color 
Ecqucncc That these connections arc to bo 
coiiHidcTcd as by-producLa of the asBOCiativc 
mechanism rntlicr than as a directly sensory 
isBUQ is well shown in the similar ol)j edifica- 
tion of more purely monLal conalruclions. 
Most common of these is tho " nuinbcr-form," 
in virtue of which the Ihiiikmg of numbers in 
blicir Bcnnl Bcqucncc becomes projected in 
some constant gcometncQl arrangement, which 
III turn, in eoldg cases, may alao involve a 
colored projection. Similarly objeetified visuali- 
mlJoiji* may be lussociiiled witJi leLtora, with 
the niontli of the year, with proper names, 
with voices, with the positions of the hands 
of a clock, and so on. While not notably im- 
1301 Liint ill llioir detail, the prevalence of these 
persistent associations makes moic readily in- 
telligible the nbuoriTial hallucinations of in- 
aanily, and contiibntes to the appreciation of 
individual variations and of the value of 
tile sensory dominance in imaginalivo con- 
B true Lions, J J. 

Relerances — 

FLOirnNur, Tii Lea P/iSnaintnca tie SynopsiB, (Pnria, 
IH05) 

Galton. SinF. JriQUirieainio Human Fatrul^V. (Lou- 
dan, lbB3.) 

SYNAPSE. — See Nehyous System. 
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SYNCOPATED ALGEBRA Tho liistory 
of iilgcbi'a' Uiis oCLcn been divided into t luce 
p luces: (1) rhetoric ill, in which the work wna 
written out in lull, with no fthbrevinliDna pnd 
no symbols i (2) syncoimtcd, in which mitinl 
letters or syllnhlcs wcie ubdlI, ns in Lho onae 
of V for plus, r for iad\x (root), niia min for 
mimm, (3) symbolic. ui which symbols are 
extensively used. The syncopated nlgcbJii i.i 
thcreJorc the second stage in the dcvDlopincnt 
of tho BCicuCG> D, B. S. 

SYNONYMS. — Soft 'Wonr AwALTBia 

SYNTAX —See Lanquagjj, English 

SYNTHESIS. —See Analysis and Syn- 

TllDSlfl. 

SYNTHETIC METHOD,— When the pnila 
aic first developed and the pupil thou pioccetla 
to const met 01 idenbjiy wholes, tiio teaching 
method la called a Styiithctic mciliod lo dls- 
tingniflh it fiom one where llie procedure is 
cliicfly from wholes to parts (aUidytic method) 
Thus in tenohlriE leafUng to hcginiieifl, il the 
first units employed me lettera oi syllables, 
the study of words and sentences following, the 
method 13 sMd lo be synthetic If the be- 
ginning is ninde with sentencea and phruseg, 
worclsj aylinbles, nnd leLtcis behig token iaisb, 
the method ia mmlytio II 5> 

See Analysis and Synthesis. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, 
NY. — A coeducational iiiatitutioii founded 
in 1370 under the Allspices of the Metiiodist 
Epiaeopal chuich The nucleus of the inati- 
tutioii wns found in Genosec College (I8o0) 
nt Liniii, N.Y., whic-h contnbulcd Ha facility 
and a number of Us students to the new iuiti- 
tution. To tho college of libGial ails thus 
lonndctl was added the Geneva Medical 
College (1832), which reinovetl to *Syrncuac in 
1872 The college of fine arts was inniigii- 
Tiilcd m 1S73, Inter fenioycd to the nieniounl 
building eiQctetl by Mr. John Oi'ouse iii ISQS. 
The univcraity biiildliigs niimbci twenty- two 
m nh, located on n campus of 100 nci'c^. 

The plant of the univeisity in 1911 ivna 
valued at $3,220,600 and its productive funds 
J\a over $2,000,000 In 1011-1012 Ha lU'.Liiio^ 
tors iiumboi'cd 240, ita stiuleiits 33GS, of wliuiii 
J401 were in the college of liberal arts, 1100 in 
the college of fine aria, 01 in the college of 
mediciiiG, 239 in the college of law, 321 in 
the college of applied aciciioe, 89 in the 
tcachcia eollego, 225 \n tiiC summei saliool, and 
41 m the library sciumi In IDll the t, talc 
college uf foieatiy at Syracuse University was 
founded by act of logi-dalurc The giaduato 
school w(is establishctl upon au independont 
basis the sameycai. The uni vers ity lib i ary 
contains About 68,000 bound volninea and 
47,000 pamplilcla. It iiicludca the valaahlo 


colic Bhon of the German liiatcrian, IconnlH 

von It an kr ' 


SYSTEM, — When ivn end o[ considerable 
iinpni-tiuicc lins to Ije BccomplisUccl liy an „ 
iniiBcniriit of inenns and nBciicica of verious 
uiHike kinds, the whole la called n systom Thn 
conception rloaely rraGmble.H tJint of Qvzml 
lion, hut Hyfltciu uxchidc,s the notion of extcraftl 
avnvngcmiMH nud control to a greater cxLcnL 
Lhaii doo.s oi'giimzation. It nlao emiiluahca to 
a gvcMvr dvRYce the idea of Hmclioii perrormed 
01 USD lemh'TCrt, while orirani station is a more 
atriicUiiftl enneepLion, Tho iiotioa of srif. 
iiiaiHtaiiiiug order wiLlun a complex adapta- 
tion of inuiins io an end ia an idea of great 
value. In cdiicatioual iheory the imiiortamu 
of logical gyateina wna recognized before 
that of any other kind, to such an cxlcal 
tlml Lhcic wnq a tonclcncy to ncglcot all cthw 
inodca nf HyaLcinntixation. Logical systems 
involve defniHioiis lo fix the basic fonceph 
aiul II priiujiplc of clusftificatioii worked out h 
graded fin hi on The result is that a very 
large number iH fiielij and ideas arc arranged 
ns ii soricg of preinise.N mid conelusiom, go- 
ing by oiclerly stejis from Lbc general to the 
paxlunilnr A loguuil ay stem rcpicsciitg Iha 
purely iiiLelb'ctiuil ideal, mid serves as i no»ni 
111 all ii'ieiitilic elTorb TJic mcllioda o/ ah 
Hlriiction, goiKTabz-alion, mid clnsairicalioa in^ 
volved in aiieh u deductive armugcmciit arc 
not, bowevci, Huited to the cm Her stages of 
the npi>reheu*iiun uf any Bub|ccb, lor Lhey 
imply tli(j.t the miiul has already made aptc- 
liuiiiuiry arqiinnitniu'c with ilic luatcnat, 
II ml bin rciieheil ii piiint wlicrc H iiaa a need 
for Its logical ordering. So-called ukIucIivc 
mctboclH of 0 d lien t ion linvo, accordingly, re- 
acted ngniiirtt Lho notion of logical systemnli- 
zation. In atiiiie cihos, Iheio was no caiisti'iic- 
live anbsti Lille, ami tho result wns confusion 
and diatracliini Ilcrbiirb contributed the idea 
of pflycliological .systiMJiH, the cobcrcnco ofanaU 
oguu.s bucliea of ideas thiilHcJect and assimilate 
Without coiihcioiis ah a traction and choice, can- 
go uin I luriLcual, E<lucatiQiial lliouglit snu^e 
Ifei'harb's time iias leuicivcd the soinewiiat 
mcchaidcjil and cxteiiial hoiicino for crealma 
these psychciloginil Nysteuia, fouiicl in Hcibar'- 
Liiiiiism, by developing tho idcuu of spontancoua 
Lpiulcucicd ami uouml iiiJUioiicca as natural foci 
for Lhp .syuLciiiatizlug of cxporicnccii. J P 


TABOH COlvUEGE, TABOR, IOWA.— 
FauiuU'fl 111 1867 iifi Llio Tabor Literary Insli- 
tilte Tlieiv arc iiuiiiiLniucd an nendemyp 
college, conaervatory, coinmcTcial and art dc- 
paiLuuuiLH, mul a HUiimici Bcliool The 
ontiuiico u’fpiiniiniJUtH arc oqiiix'^alcnt to the 
work of II high Hcjiool, The ilogieca of A.B. 
imd A.M. aie cfuifcircd by the college There 
wa,s iiji eniolliiierit of bixty-onc collcgfotfl 
abudniiLs in 1910'lDll. The faculty coDBiaUd 
ol eighteen me tub ci 3 
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TABULAR METHODS 


TALENT 


tabular methods and tabula- 
tion — Sco Giiaphic Curve; Statistical 
Method 

TACITUS, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS (c. 60- 
117 A D ). — TliQ great Roman liiatorian morita 
n place in tlic history ot eduoatioii for the 
valuahle light which he throws on the type of 
education which prevailed in hia day, — tho 
Bchoola of declamation, In the Dialogns dc 
Oratoribus^ written piobably in 7& ad, Taci- 
tus gives nn account of the decay of oiatory 
under tho Empire and, since the whole aim of 
education WQS then summed up ui oratory, of the 
(icclinc of education He hei e olTeis a valuable 
contrast between the old and thcncwcducEitioii, 
the education in tho days of Ciceio and in his 
□wn time. Undei the Empire oratorical train- 
ing had become formal and artihciah In tlio 
old days the orator was not trained in the 
rhetorical ” cireufi/' as TacJtus terms the 
eelioola of declamation, bub after a thorough 
liberal education oratoiiCQ.1 skill was obtained 
by contact with actual life "No man, I 
affirm, over did oi ever can mmntaiu tliab 
exalted character (of a complete orator), 
unless, like the soldier marching to battle, 
armed at nil points, ho enters the forum 
cciuippcd witli the whole panoply of knowl- 
edge. The orator of former days was nob 
brought up on barren precepts of rhetoric, bub 
acquired the canons of eloquence by serving 
a period of apprenticeship to tho great oraLors 
in public life, But in tho rhetorical schools of 
liis tiny " a parcel of boys find raw youths 
of unrip 0 judgment harangue before ouch 
othcr^ without tho least fear or danger of 
criticism. “ And tho themes aro of a " pre- 
poBteroua naturo," specimens of which Tncitua 
gives. The whole Dialogue is a valuable contri- 
bution on the conception of a liberal education 
and the needs of public life, and on the dangers 
of loiDialism nnd artificiality insohool work, 

Heferencee — 

Boibbigh, G TatnVua and other Homan Studtea, 
(London, lOOO.) 

Monroe , P, Source BcaK oj the Hutary of Education, 
Greek nnd Roman Period (Now York. 1010) 
TacitU&‘ Oxford TrnnalnUon (LaDtlon, IBDB ) 

TACTUAL sensations. — The term 
tncLiial IS applied somewhat indefinitely to all or 
part of tho sensations that give information ot 
the chttiactcr of the objects that como into con- 
tact with the akm. These include primarily the 
sensations of pleasure mid tho group of kin- 
[Esbhetic impresaions that fuse with them; also 
the temperature sensations which combine with 
them in some ooflea. The discusaion of the 
pnmnry sensations will be found under tho 
suitablo titles, o-nd need not be repented hern. 

See PEUGEmoN'. W. B. P. 

ReferencBB’ — 

JVDD, C, H F&uehotoay (New York, 1007.) 
Titcheneu, E. n. Texlhook of P&yf:ho\oQ]^^ (New 
York, 1010) 

VOL. Y — 2 k 


TALENT. — Any particular ability or power 
which a pereou posaesaea; aa, for cxainplo, 
musical talent, or talent for inathcmnlica. 

Usually the term " talent " is used for 
powers or gifts which arc extraordinary, while 
yet falling short of ihoao ijjreat Jnainfca tali oils 
which wo call " genius ’* IVe should feel it 
just to say that Shakespeare showed histrionic 
talent, but it would seem like dnmniiig him 
with faint piaiao to speak of his "talent" 
ns a dramatiat, Yet thia limitation is of no 
eapccial psychological importance, and in iho 
picacnb no count will be diarepardcd. Orig- 
inally tho word meant a cert am standard of 
weight, or of money value, ami came to ita 
present meaning probably through the special 
application suggested in the parable of the 
talents in the gospel of Matthew (xxv, ld-30). 

Extraordinary ability of a special kind may 
appear generation after generation in the same 
family, — as musical ability in the Mcndcls- 
flolm family, or Iho fmnncml gifta of tho 
Hothschilda, Or, again, it may appear with 
far less clear ancestral jiistiricatioUj — na in 
the great gifts of Lincoln Unu'^ual poweia 
ciro unquestionably bound up elosely with edu- 
cation, for tiauiiiigii required for their proper 
expression, and a suitable situaLioii for their 
encouragcineiiL, But it accinB quite unwar- 
ranted to hold, ns flomc do, that by means of 
education extraordinary power of whatever 
chnraotcr might become niauifoab in any and 
eveiy person. Hare adniiiiialrativc ability, 
for instance, probably Bpringa from a differ- 
ent innate ciidowmont from that of rare 
artistic power; with any cone civa bio train- 
ing, Gladstone would probulily hnvc mnde 
an indilTereiib pamter; while Michel angclo 
could hardlv liave attained cminonco as a 
financier. And yet neither could have at- 
tained ilia own GXCcllencG in a situation that 
gave no play and cducalioii to hii special 
opiitiidcg. This does not imply, however, 
limb in tho Rninc porson there may nob be the 
natural enclowmonb for more than a Binglc 
kind of excellence, ns is evident from the 
many-sided genius of such men as Da Vinci 
and LeibinU, 

Modern education, with its growing in- 
terest m the child whose ability is below what 
la normal, la also beginning to awaken Lo the 
need of epcclal atlenlioii to those iiiuisiinlly 
gifted 

See Ability, Geneual and Si'ecial, Ge- 
nius; Individual Dipfedencbb, SuPERNOnMAL 
Childhen. G. M 9 . 


References — 

iNET, A. PsUi^hah ifranda ealsuJateura et jousurs 
dr'ichecA (Parifl. 18D4) 

riNniciiaEN. 0 ZurPaycholpKlo doa DidUcra. Qrm2~ 

/rnffpii n. u. Sre/emetena. No SO. (Wicfi- 

baden, lOl 1 ) 

abthoWi J, The Quah'fiw of H/t’ii (Now York, 
1010 ) 

iOMlinoBO, C li l/opia QeT\^o^ 16BS. Eng Ir. 

/T ...../Inn iRni t 
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TALLABmA COLLEGE 


TAEBELL 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE, TALLADEGA, 
ala. — A college for aegroea of both ae^ea 
fouutlcd Ly the Arncrienn Missionary Associa- 
tion in 1867, chartered as a college in ISOl. 
flcaidca tlio coUcgC tlcpaTtroont, givin-g the 
AD. degree, and requiring ftfteon credits for 
admission, a tlieological department, a normal 
Bchoolj and n _ preparatory school nre mam- 
tmned. Training ja also given in a great 
variety of industrial linca Daildings, land, 
equipment, and endowment are valued at 
over S42&,000. Tim students numhei between 
700 and flOO nnd the toaclung staff over forty. 

J M KM. 

TALLEYRAND, CHARLES MADRICE, 
PRINCE (1754-1838) To Talleyrand, in 
lua democratic daya, France owed one of Llio 
finest and most practical odiicational fiohcnriea 
fclmt wna puliliBhcd before the nineleonth 
century. He waa trainotl at the Collftgc d' 
Harcourt, m the easy and prjmitivo curriculum 
then followed for the eons of the wealthy 
Being then deatuicd for the church, he atudicd 
at gt, Sul pi CO and the S or bonne, whme he 
would learn na much of tlic new liberal culture 
Vid of tliC dUI theology The pupil waa IcirgDly 
left to hla own resources, nnd the library wUS 
varied Ability and incliiiation led him into 
the aooiely of the more brillmnt men of the 
pre-revolutionary decade, nnd he seerna to 
have been attracted to the dream of reforming 
education, which wq^ breaking on the mind oi 
Europe, as well as to liLoial and demoerniio 
ideas BGUeraUy. Tlvo Aiuerican iinvoy Moii’ia 
observed, some timo hefoic the Revolution, 
that education was the hoc m his bonnet.'' 
He waa appointed on the education committee 
of the Conatitucnt Afiscmbly m 1701. and was 
charged with the ropoit to the Aeaenibly 
Hia lengthy paper [Rapporl sur Vinslruction 
piibliqm^ in Vol. LXX of tho Pruch^Verbol 
de f'Afiscm&Wfi is, for the time, a 

very remarkable scheme. 'VViblioiit showing 
much feeling for the pBychologicul principles 
which were juab beginning to claim recogmbion, 
he ornbodiGB the idcufl of the beat scholars of 
the time in n great democratic, and generally 
Bound, rcfoim of the national Byelcm There 
la no venous ground for tho coiUcntion that 
Talleyrand did not write, oi ni least compose, 
tho paper 

He iiiaists tint tlio teacher shall develop 
body (by healthy eonditioua and gymnastics), 
mind (ill its three faciiUies of iinagijiatioii, 
momory| and reason), and cliaracter (by reli' 
gm\ia, ewie, and moral Icaaona — the latter 
twq being purely secular). Following the 
politic ftl divisions of the countiy, he urges 
that every canton shail have a primaiy school, 
evory diatricb a second aiy hobool, nnd every 
department higher technical schools; and 
that there eh all he a central institute (a 
university) at Paris Priinnry mat me Lion i9 
to he free to nil, mid the same fnu boya and 


girls. The secondary schools are to be subsi- 
dized by the state, win eh will especially ace 
that clever poor students may icach theni' 
but tho pupils generally must contribute' 
So with the technical bcIiooIb (theolocy, law, 
medicine, and military) and the institute, iii 
which the stnto wna tu have the finest 1 ah ora- 
tones and the best profcBaors obtainable 
Finally he makes euggeationa foi the educa- 
tion oi intellectual stimulation of the adults in 
fclie community, chiefly by fipcctnelca, festivals, 
and libiaries. Tho Bchomc was adopted, anil 
was earned into law (on paper) by Dauton m 
1795, but the revolutionaiy tioublcs prevented 
its realization. Napoleon actually founded the 
mBbtnte, and began to realize Bomc modifica- 
bon of Talleyrand's general scliemo. But 
Talleyrand's democratic ardor had gone, ami 
wp do not find him conspicuously a^aooiated 
with the Emporar jn education J McC. 

Sec Napoleom and Education. 

Ilef«rBnces ^ 

DLpNNEaiiAflSETr, Ladv. Tfi?/e|/rnnd (Deilin.lSfll ) 
Cnj*. tr. hy F, Clarke CLecdciTi, 

McCaiib, j Taileyrand (London, 1006.) 

Michaud, Q flvstoire paliUqua eiprivic de TallBi/rand, 
(PurJa, 1853) 

TALMDD AND TALMUDIC SCHOOLS. 
— Sec Jewish Education 

TAPPAN, ELI TODD (1824-1888) — Col- 
legB pi evident and author of mathtmivbcal 
textbooks, educated at St, Maiy's College, 
Baltimore, He wns flupeiinteiidcjit of achoola 
at Steubenville, 0 (1S56-1859); profcBaor 

in the University of Ohio (1850-1869), presi- 
dent of ICenyon College (1SGS-1S76) , professoi 
in Kenyon College (ISTS-IAS?); nnd state 
supcrmteiident of schools of Ohio (1887-1888) 
His publiaatioiig iucIucIg Plane and Solid 
Geaimiry (1867), Geometry and Tnponoincfry 
(1808), and Elements of Geometry (1986). 

w. a, M 

TAPPAN, henry PHILIP (1806-1991), 

Uiuveraity prcaulcut; graduated from 
Union College in 1835 nnd fiom the Auburn 
Theological ycmiiutiy in 1927, He waa pro- 
fessor of moral and intellectual^ philosophy 
in New Yoik University and pi’cauloiit of the 
Uiiiverflity of Michigan (1852-1863). He ^vas 
one of the founclois of the Annul can Assoc in- 
tiori for tho Advancement of Ediicntion {q v ) 
and one of its early picgidcnta. Ilia puhlica- 
tione include Doctrine of the ^Vili (1811)j 
Eletnenis of Logic (1844), and University 
Educatu)7i (1851). W B M. 

KBrersnee - — 

nA.iiM\nu, llLNnv Aifiericnn Journal 0/ EducaUon, 
Vol XIII. pp dfi 1-461. 

TARBELLi HORACE SUMNER (1838- 
1904.) — School Biipeiintcndent; graduated 
from Wesleyan Univeiflity m 1859. He was 
aupciiatcndent nE acliocjla at East SagmaWj 
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TAUDINESS 


TAYLOR, SAMUEL HENRY 


Mich (1870-1870), stjito Buperintcndciifc of 
public iuatrucUcu m MicliigMi (1377^1878); 

BupcriutGiideiib of the acliools of Imlianapolia 
(1878-1-884) ; and Buporintcntlent of tlio scSlooIs 
of Providence (1884-1002), Ho was the 
author of achoolbooka on grammar, geography, 
and language. He wna a nioinber of the 
Committee of Fifteen (7 w ), and Avrobc the re- 
port on the training of teacheia "W. S M 

TARDIRESS — See Attendance, School 
Management 

TAEKIO COLLEGE, TATIXIO, MO. — A 
eocclacafcianal institution founded in 1883 
local enterprise. It was chartered as 
Tarkio College in 1886 by the United Presby^ 
terian church. Ifc has a camp us of twenty 
acres with five buildings, valued at 5115,000. 
Ita endowment nmounta to $200,000. Ib hna 
preparatory, coinmeicinl, music, and art, as 
well ns collegiate, departments Sixteen Liiiits 
nrc required for aclmifisioTi, In 1910-1911 it 
had a teaehing staiT of twenty-seven nncl cm 
enrollment of 303 sludcntH J. A T. 

TAKTAGLIA, NICOLO — One of the moat 
piomiiiciit mathemaLicianH ol Italy in tlio 
aixtccntli century. He wna boin at llrcocia 
about 1 606 and died at Venice in 1559 He was 
the fiiat to give a gcncrnl aolutioii of the cubic 
equation. Hia works inchide the Woua 
Scientia^ chiefly algcbraio; editions of Euclid, 
ArchimcdcB, and Joidaniia, the QuesiVi et 
and Regola generate, chiefly physical, 
and the Genernt Tratlato in six voUimcB, pnb- 
liflhcd cluimgthe period 1550-1560 D E. S 

TASKS AND PUNISHMENTS — See 

WAHDB AND Punishments , 

TASMANU, EDUCATION IN — See Aua- 
THALiA, Education in. 

TASTE SENSATIONS <— The chief organ of 
taste IS tlic tongue, although taste organa me 
found on the soft palate, the epiglottis, and 
the cords of the larynx, The number of taste 
qunlitica is four: sweet, anlt, soui, ftiid hiUci. 
Tile other qunlitica tlmt arc ordinal ily called 
tastes arc compounds of tnste with am ell 
or with cutnnoaiis qualities The nerve eiida 
of taste are the tnste buds, stiuo turps which 
consist of modified sc use epithelium among 
Buppoiling cells The taste buds arc arrangccl 
on the suioa of papillos, small elevations that 
are distributed over the tongue Several 
diftcrent qualUieg may be appreciated by (l 
single papilla, although in goiioral the tip of 
the tongue senses aweot, the fiidea sour, nnd the 
hack bitter, while salt is fairly evoiily distrib- 
iitcd. The sub stances to bo tnated eomo lo 
the papilla: in solution and nro broughb into 
contacb witli the sense organ.. The stinmlatioii 
ia through a Ghcmicnl reaction induced in the 
organ by the subatauco in boIuUqu, W B. P. 


RofereitcBB — 

Anqbi* 14 , vT U Pffi/ctofoolj (New York, IflQO ) 
Naobi., W D(’r Gpflohniurkslnn Ifandhnch ti, 
Biologic, V«1 III (liriui-iwick, 1005-1010 ) 

TATTOOING, — Sco PnuiiTiVE PbopleSj 
Education among 

TAUNTON COMMISSION —See Pah- 
liamentahy Education Coaimissions, Eng- 
land, Education in, 

TAUNTON, LORD — See Pahlumentady 
Education CoMMihaioNS 

TAXATION FOR EDUCATIO N. — See 
ApponTioNMENT OF PuNDs , FniJE SciiociLs; 
School FuNua, alau National Govkiin- 
ment and I'liHJ CATION, and the section on 
School Support in Uir nrliclca on Education 
in the vaiiourt countries niul the slates of the 
Amcricnii Union. 

TAXIS. — Sec TnonsM 

TAYLOR, JEREMY (IC13-16G7). — * The 
great Anglican divine, for some Lime after 
the battle of Nasoby, a BchoolmaBtor in South 
^7alca nt Newton Hall, Llanfiliangpl-Abcr- 
bytliych, Carmnrtlieiiahirc, Ho waa a pupil 
at Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, a 
fellow of Cauia GoUgrp, Ctimbndgc, imd alio 
a fellow of All Souls', Oxford TJieie is a 
tradition that Jeremy Taylor kept school in 
any cottngc or building ho could liiro for the 
purpose He was assisted by William Wyatt, 
nnd the two produced fi bdIiooI textbook 
entitled A new and easic Inshfidion of Gram- 
mar In which the hbom of mnnij years 
spent 111 learning the Latin tongue, ia shortened 
and made caste. Tn n,sam Jiiwflididis Cofubro- 
Biilamnc(B (1017) Taylor was afterwavda 
assisted in the school by Willmni Nicliolaon, 
who liiid boon head maitiT of ArchljiaUop 
Whit gift' 8 (i/.y.) school ftt Croydon, and who 
on the Restoration bocame lliahop of Gloucrs- 
tor. Jeremy Taylor also wrote Short 
Cateclnsm coiriposcd for lUe use of the Schools 
III Smith Wnlea. Bonn Rnst ftcml of Tnyioi, 
"Ho had devotion enough for a cloister, Icani- 
iiig enough for a univorHity. and wit enough 
for a college of oirtuosi-, aiufliad his parts been 
parceled out niuongat hia clergy, it would 
perhaps have made one of the best dioceses 
in the Avorld ” F. W. 

nefereaces’ — 

Diclionarif of Nunorwl BLaoraiihil VqL LV, p, 422., 
WAraON. FosTErt Jeremy Tnylor! n Srhoolniiister by 
Neccsaiby Educ Tiwne^ (London, Fob , IBBB ) 

TAYLOR, SAMUEL HENRY (1807-1871). 
— Prmcipal of Phillips AcatUmy at AndovDT 
(g y ) nnd educational writer, graduated from 
Dartmouth College iii 1832 He was for two 
years inatructor at DnrLmoiiUi; for tlirco 
years instruetar at PlulUpa Academy, and. 
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TAYLOIl UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS, APPOINTMENT OF 


principal of Uio ncademy from 1837 to liia 
death, Ilifl publicfitioiiH incluclB Malhods of 
Clajsicnl Sludy (ISGOj Classical Study (1870), 
nnd a Rcries of Greek grainmara W S. M, 

TAYLOR UNIVERSITY, UPLAND IKD. 
— The outgrowth of Fort Wnync College, 
organized in 1840 In 1890 the institution 
was 1 'GQtgB.iuzcd, I'cnninecl, and removed to 
Upland. It la under tlic control of the 
National Association of Local Preachers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, In addi- 
tion to the college couiacs, academic, then- 
logical, inuaicalj oratorical, and buaificsg eoiiraca 
are given. The entrance requirements arc four 
years of aoadcmj^ or high school work. The 
college plant coiiaista of seven buildings The 
student enrollment is about 270, including 
aeadcmio sludenta, and the facuHy mcinbcr- 
aliip twenty -two. M V. 

TEACHER. — Tlvoae who give mBtruction 
receive particular desigimtiona according to 
the vanoug epeoial functions to winch they 
are aasigivciL (1) Assisfcuil teacher, (o) A 
grade teacher or associate tcnchcr in tho sense 
til at he nssista the priiicipnl Lcachor or princi- 
pal (see UsilEn), (b) one who, unassigned 
to Q particular classroom, assists the regular 
tcacliers in giving special individual instiiic- 
tion to backward inclivicluals wherever needed, 
or (c) a teacher in charge of ah ungraded class- 
room specially provided for individual inatruc- 
tion. (2) Apprentice or slndenl teacher One 
who is a Btudont of the tDUchmg process, a 
beginner m the art of teaching, usually ctvllcd 
(a) an appi entice teacher when ho begins hia 
practice aa an aaaiatant in the aahoal syBieni 
under the auporvision of a regularly licensed 
teacher, or (6) a student teacher when ho ac- 
quires hia first practical knowledge of and skill 
ill teaching in the special laboratory or prac- 
tice school of a normal school or teachers' 
college, (^) Class teackei (a) A grade teacher, 
one who la assigned to the responaihlo manage- 
inoiib nnd instmction of a siuglo claaa oi grade. 
The term is more frequently used to distin- 
guish (Ij) the teacher in general charge of the 
management and discipline of a class in the 
high or grammar school under the depart- 
menlnl Byalein, one teacher inslTucting many 
grades or claaaes in n single subject (4) Ci'ifjc 
teacher In the braining school, one W'ho is a 
claaa teacher cind at the same lime. lesponBiblc 
for the supervision of student-teacherfl engaged 
in practice teaching jn his claaa (5) Dapart- 
mental teacher. When mstnicfcora teach oiio 
aubjeot in many gradca instead of all aubjecta 
in one grade, they arc known aa d iqj nr t mental 
tcachcia. (6) Special teachers In tho ele- 
mentary achool tlic normal prnclico is for one 
teacher to Leaoli nil the aubjecta m a given class 
When, however, the regular class teachers arc 
relieved of instruction in such special subjects os 
music, drawing, manual training, etc,, tliia func- 


tion IS performed in several gradca by a special 
teacher (7) Receiving teac)Ler. Tho teacher 
of the fivat pvima\y Oi iBcewmg elaaa (B) 
^u&ah'frdc teacher, (a) A regularly employed 
teacher (aometimea the least experienced and 
somctimea the beat equipped) whoao busiiieaait 
is to go from achool to school filling the tem- 
porary vacancies caused by absent eeg. (b) Some- 
times a teacher not regularly employed, mid 
perhaps not duly licensed, who is engaged to 
teach n olflaa cliiniig a abort period of vacancy. 
(9) Siip&r vising teacher, A special teacher, 
Wfuking throiiglioub a achool system, who apenda 
port of his time teaching hia anccial subject and 
the remflindoi* duccting aitcl auperviaing the 
same (10) iSi sperm sojy f easier The tcaoher, 
uaunlly in charge of the highcat grade in a small 
school, who ia designated to perform the duties 
of priTioipnl while teaching hia own class 

II. S. 

SeeMAflTBiv; School, Univehsitiebj UsicBn, 

TEACHERS' AGENCIES — See Agencies, 
Te^ciieiis Employment. 

TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS, IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF — See 
Univehsity TBAcitEna and Students, In- 

TBUNATIOWAL EXCHANGE OP. 

TEACHERS^ AND SUPERVISORS' SALA- 
RIES. — See TEACHEua, Salaiueb op. 

TEACHERS, APPOINTMENT OP — 
United States — In no respect is the daino- 
cratic character of American public education 
more conspicuous than jn the matter of the 
{ippointmanb and diamissEiL of teach qvb, Dm- 
ing the colonial and poat-rcvolutionary period, 
practically all of the faotora determining the 
oIRcial atatufi of the tcaoher — Uggiisg, appoint- 
ment, compensation, promotion, and tenure 
— weie under tho control of the community 
electorate, either directly or indirectly, 
through duly conatitutcd rcprcsentnbivcs.t 
In New England the clergy posacased the 
bulk of the representative influence thiough- 
PUt both periodg. 

The centralizing tendencies in all depart- 
incnta of scliool control during the aecond half 
pf the nineteenth century, resulting in 
(b) the wide extension of the power of the state, 
and a consequent diminutioa of the authority 
of tho locftl commumty, and (b) the uvereaee 
in the control exercised immccliatBly by local 
school nubliPritica ns contrasted with that 
cxerciaed directly by the body of cibizcna, 
have been fai leas operative in those matters 
{Lffccling the legal and cconomio position of 
the teacher The princijpa] exception to bo 
noted ifl 111 tho aygteina of training and liccna- 
ing teachers. These the states have assumed 
more and more directly to oversee and to 
1 ‘oguliitc Wfcli the eababliahment of minimum 
salary flcnlea and of retiroment funds there ia to 
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be obaerved the openinc of another avenue 
of impoitanb iiiflucncc uy the state In the 
matter of the appointment, piomotion, and 
tenure of teachers for its schools the local 
administrative unit, — diatrict, towiiahip, city, 
county, — ncting through its organized leprc- 
flcntativea, is still, to the largest degree, aiitono- 
moua. Tliia circumaUnco Ima been i capon- 
eible for the now disappearing practice of 
utilizing the positions in the publio school serv- 
ice aa means for tho furthering of personal or 
party enda 

The typical and prevailing American method 
of the appointment and dismissal of tcachcia 
oE nub lie elementary and aecoudaty sclvoola 
is through local lay authorities, — boards of 
education, boards of school directors, school 
Gommitteca, etc The Binaller and Icaa urban 
the community, the more direct la the deter- 
mining influence of Ihcao boards This influ- 
ence tends to become lessened in the more 
urban communities and in those in ‘ivhich there 
arc highly developed standards of educational 
accomplishment In the amnller comiimnity 
the relation of the govcining authority to the 
teacher is very Bimilar to that ohtaimng be- 
tween private employer and employee. In 
tho more highly oiganized school system this 
relationship is more largely dotcrmincd by the 
legal conventions of public service. 

The great majority of teachers in non-urb^n 
public achoola of tho Northern and Western 
atates arc appointed dlicctly by local school 
boards In those states where the system of 
county supervision prcvalla, county auporln- 
tendents frcoucntly come to possess large 
advisory iinofRcial inlluenco 'Under certain 
systems of township Bcliool governTUGnt, like 
that of Indiana, a single Bchooltiustcc exercises 
exclusive juriadiction over tho appointment 
and diBmiasal of teaehera. Under the county 
system found in a number of Southern states, 
county auporintondenta of achoola deheimmc 
the appointment of teachcra for nil the schools 
of the county. 

Three principal methodg for the selection 
and appointment of tcncheia arc employed in 
American citioa, 

(fl) The direct method: appointment hy 
board of education, with or without nomination 
by a committee of ita own meinbcra. 

(fi) The direct method appointment 

by board of education, upon nomination by the 
chief professional oflicei (superintendent of 
schools). Tins nominating authority is exer- 
cised by voluntary grant of the board 

(c) The indirect method appointment by 
board of education upon the nommation oE the 
chief super viaory authority (aupenntcndcnb 
of schools, board of superintendents, etc,) 
This nomination ia a legal caacntial, without 
which appointments may nob be inatle. 

In the greater mimbei of American citiea 
teachers arc appointed by tho direct method 
In Or considerable number of cities appoint- 


ments arc made according to the direct- 
indirect metliod The tendency of evolution, 
na the profcaaion of school Hupcrvisiori becomes 
more specialized niul more iughly developed, 
ia from the direct bo the direct-indircot method, 
and to the indirect method 

The indireob method now used in n ^minll 
number of citic,s represents tho result of n 
movement for the cstabliahment of a strict 
civil service rdgimc for the appomlnient of 
teachers For this purpose Llicrc ia usually 
constituted a bonid of examiners for passing 
upon tho academic, piofcaaionnl, and prisonni 
qualification of persona seeking to bccomo 
eligible for apnointment The examinniionB 
conducted by tins board result in the creation 
of eligible lists from^ which appointments aro 
made The flystem in opoialioii in tlic city of 
New Yoik lUustrntcB the fullcafc development 
of thia method By clmrtcr provision tho 
board of cxaimners holds exciminationa na to 
the ncaUcniic, profcsaional, and personal qualifi- 
cations of candidates forlicGuacs for the various 
grades of poaitiona ^ On the basis of these cv 
niiiiiifttionfl appropriate eligible lists Qic pre- 
pared, Appointments arc mndo by the board 
of education, upon tho nomination of the board 
of aiipcriiitcndGnla In making nominations 
for appointment, the board of aupciintcndcnis 
may consider, for each appointment, the threo 
persons whose names aland highest on the 
eligible hat The fniluro on the pa it of the 
board of education to confirm or to reject a 
iioininntion within forty days is held na equiva- 
lent to the appaintment of the nomineo 

The inatructionnl stall in gtato higher and 
professional schools la uniformly subject to 
direct apnointment by the board of coiiLiol 
(board of regents, state board of cducatiun, 
boaid of control, etc.) In the case of Ihoic 
inatitu liana which arc not subject to the 
disturbing influence of boards organized with 
partisan stniidarda or political motives,. teach- 
ing appointments me made only upon the 
noininallon of tho president or director of ilia 
in'? tiLu lion. In tlioac higher in.'^lituLiona, pos- 
sessing traditional (IcmociaLie atiindarcls of 
academic oignnizalioii, the nomiuation of 
the head of the institution iH in reality n 
recommendation of the particular depart tn on t 
of inatrucUoil concerned, There is, Ql the 
present time, in certain of tho more iinpoi'LniiL 
statG umveisULea, a well- defined opposition 
to the Dxcluaive jurisdiction of lay govcniiiig 
boards or of picsidcnta and directors in the 
selection and appointment of the stall of 
profcssois and instructors. Along with Lliia 
oppoaition is a diRlmct tendency towcird the 
formuliition of achemea of control that will le- 
flult ill placing within the fncnlLy the ultimate 
determination of its onyr incmhcTship, 

Ameiican courts have iiniformly held ap- 
pomtmonts, aa tea oil era in common schools 
of those not possessing legal qualiricnLiona and 
license to be illegal. It has ulso been generally 
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held tlifit no compcnanlion nmy he paid or Lions of the board of odMctvtiori define fcliD 

c-oUeeUd for geivicc rendered hy nuy auch un- comlitiona of eligibility for appointment to the 

qualified or unlieensed appointee. (See Ceuti- afcaif of a school or dopai bment Tlie,-»D coiidi- 

PICATION oFTEACiiEHa.) tioiifl aro variable o'wmg to the abseneo of n 

By General Icgi&l alive ftction nepotisiu OR the wcll-catabliahed plan for tho training of 
part of local boaids of school coiitiol la pro^ teaclicra. The tenure of appointment 
fiibitcd. This prohibition hna been found fairly secure. The appointment of secontlary 
paTticwlnrly wece&saty in the ense of school boKooI bcucbcta] lu the past a piivate matiter 
aubJioritics of rural administrntive ai'cna.^ between managois and teachers oi between 

Anieiicnn teachers are usually nppomted iRnstor nud aasistftiitSj ia boing oigaiiizcd on a 

foi a period of one year, at the end of which public service basis ns a aystcwi of public 
rcappoinlniont by the appoiiiLjng aufclioiity ia geconclaiy education id gradually being de- 
nccessary Such a system results in bi evity of volopcd uiidei the control of the board of 
Lenuieftndlackof pcmancncyofacrme Ejich education. . , , ^ 

year from one third to one half of the teachers France —The high degree of central or- 
in public elementary and secondary schools gniiiiSfitiori niid the extent of direct state con- 
cithcr leave the Bcrvico oi transfer to sehoola of Uol of education ni France give to the eduea- 
other communities. Thia siiiiation consti- tiomvl gcrvico a distinctively public charnctcr. 
tutea one of the grave problems of Amciicjin The appoinlmoiit, promotion, and transfer of 
oducation. ModmcatioTi for the belter will the mcmbeia of the faculfcicB of the \m\versibes 
bo posgible only by fclie removal of those and of the noimal aehools, and the directors 
irdluonccs dotiimcntnl to the sclccbion and and nil regular fully ecitificatcd tciichers m 
permanent nppohitTnenb of tho fittest icaohexs the higher primary aiul secondary schools, are 
and by bho propei compensation of these under tho direct power of the Mmiatcr. TJie 
tcftchcis. (See TnAciiEna, TKMunu OP,) power of appointing the lowei of the two 

The marked bontlency of the present time, cIasbcs (pTobaiionexa) of icaohera m the ele- 

cSpcci ally in the more progressive coinmunitiea, mentnry primary achoolh — stn^iaii'es — bclonga 
Is to make tile initial appointment probationary to the academy inspector with which cduca- 
lor one year. The rendering of successful ser v- tionnl olficer bhereby rests the iiiii ted authority 
ICO duiing tlua prohationniy ycni results in a for pasamg upon the eligibility of all peraona 
pennunent appomiincntj dismissal fiorn which entering the permanent teaching stafif Tho 
can be made only after the substantiation of htidaires, or icgiilai teach ora, arc appointed 
charges of pass uueconduct, InsubQiduiDiUQTi, by the prefect, the chief civil admuustrfitLVG 
neglect of duty, or gene ml inconipc hence. In oilicei of encli departmonb, but only on tho 
New York City the uutlal lieensc to teach ta roconimcadation of the academy biap actor, 
issued for one year and may be renewed with- Tho eaiuc conditional govern the transfer of 
out ex aim nation in case the work of the holder litv hires The tenure of ofTicc uiidor the 
is aalisiftclory lo the city aiipeiintcndent for French aelieme is permanent, with dofinite 
two BUCGCssivc yeaia. At the close of the third salary promotion based in part oi\ service 
year of continuous aucccssfiil service, the city and ui jinrt on merit. 

superintend put may nmko the license perina- Germany. — The standards and conditiona 
iiGTLt TUia lu practice nvcaa? pcrmanomcy of foi appointmcHl and service of tcaclictB in 

Leiuirc after the pel iod of prolmtiQuary SCI VICO public ichoola thioughoiit Germany are very 

England — TJndor the education act of similar, not withstanding the nutonoinoua coii- 
1002 and subsequent acts the appointment of trol over educntiou cxcTCiacd by the several 
elementary school Lcnchcra in England la m .states The general essential prerequisites 
the hands ol the local government authority foi apponitineiit as a teacher in either cle- 
(cimucilb). This power may be delc-gartcd ta mcRtaiy oi secondary sehoola are a definite 
the education coniiniL Lee, or to tlie niaimgcia of period of trAiniiig and a defiiiito period of 
schools In every ensOj for provided aa well approved probation scivice 
as UQi\-providcd schools, an appointment mvuifc In Prus'sin tho appointing lutthority for 
be sanctioned and coiifiiined by the local teaching pogitiona in the iinivcrsitica reata 

autlioilLy A icgiilar system of advorlising pi'i mm fly with the Mima ter, in secondary and 

vacancrea is followed. On the basis of testi- normal achoola with tho Bchnol board (Pro- 
inoiimla submitted, unsuitable applicants arc vinzinlschulkoUegiiim) of each of the tliirtuen 
eliminated Usually the liest three applicants provinces; in elementary and middle flclioola 
then appear befoTe the RommatiRg committee with the royal county dy^artinGiile for ecclc- 

for choice All teachers in elemental y schools ainstical and school aflaiLa (thirty-aix in 

are appointed under stamped wiiLten agree- number). This latter authority also rabifieg 
ments The appointment and service dE tea chcT'i those appointmcnls that may be made by 
without such wiiLten ngreementa mny reaulf; paliona and local acliool coiumlttcGS. 
m the lefusal of the board of education to Tho firat appointment of a teacher is tom- 
recognize such tcftchcra as a pprt of the at a ft porary Permanent appointment takes place 
and the jeopardizing of the grant to the only after tl\c second Gyamiuatiou — for ele- 
school Tlio education acts ana tho regiila- mentary toacJicig, before the provincial fioJiool 
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botti’tl, and for accandary school tcaclicra hcforo 
nil cxairii nation commission Permanciifc ap^ 
paiiitmenLs me nofc confiimcd until candidalc'i 
htvvt paEBed lUiougU lUc period of mill I ary 
service, ^ E. C E. 

See also D-rtlclea on Enoland, FnANCB, and 
GEmiANY, Edi] CATION IN AIro nrticlcs on 
TEACiiEna, PnoMOTioN of, TBAciiBns, Sala- 
niES OF, and Teachers, ArroiNTiiENT op 
I teferencEB — 

Uiiitad States — 

CiiA-MCEtuon, E, C?ur fichoots, cU, ii. (Boaton, 
1006 ) 

Oar CUif Schoola, cli vi. (Boa ton, lOOS) 

Chicago. UdMcational Commission, Report of (ClilcagO, 

laaa.) 

Dotfon, S. T., xincl SNBnnisN, D Aftmimetratioji of 
Pubhe Ecfi/tfl/iori la ihe Umted States, pp 21!H 
2Q0. <Now York, 1 00b ) 

DiiAPLn, A B Tha Ethics of gclllnR ToiicUora and 
get Ling Po’jillonB Ed Rev , Vnl 20, pp 30 IT. 

J. C The Bust Methods of nppoiiiLing 
PubUc School Tcttchcra. Bi/ iltu,, Vol, 3, 
pp 200 ff 

SAMiofTj Lnrv M, Civil Sorvine Reform Principles in 
Ediicnimn, Ed licv , Vol 26, p, 3iR 
Tadheli., II. B ^Vho shall nppDiiib Teachers, and oil 
i%iiosc Namniaiioii 7 Proc J^at Ed, Asan , 16D3, 
pp 70 ff 

WniaiiT, li ’IV Tho Tenure of O/Tico of Tcacliors, 
Proc. N. E. IBOS, pp 000 IT, 

England — 

BaLfouu, GnuiAM iilducafiarKi^ of Great 

BntaiJi and Ireland (Ojcford, IDU,],) 

Board of EducaLlon, Code of Reaulationa for PuBhc 
^lemrPifori/ Sehooia. (Lonrlon, annual ) 

JleDuInhana /or SecoTitfory Schools (LomlDn, aiimial ) 
SANDitono, Pbtsti The TraxiUno of Tcachcra ij4 
Ewolafid and IFales, pp 104 IT (New York, 1010 ) 
Yoxall, J, H , mid Ghav, E The Red Code. (Lon- 
doa, annual,) 

France — 

ii«/Ieh7i A dniMii&lralif dit Miiwlire de Ifinatructxan 
Puhhque et rfea iJc[jiia?-ar/j (Pans, weekly) 
CoMPAYJi^r Gadtiiel,, Or{7a7Uzaf 10 II '^daffogiQUc et 
Lcffialoiion dea Ecohs printartca (Paris, 1004 ) 
PAnniNDTON. P E. The Primary School Syafcni of 
France, mth apccial referente io ifie Training of 
Teachers. (Now York, 1000.) 

French 5ecDiitfari/ £'choofa (New York, IDXO) 

Germany — 

BpkMBN', E VON, Die preusaiscfiG Vothschulo Geaetze 
ii7id Verordtinoeti (IBcrhii, 1006 ) 

KANnBL, I L Tho Training of ^/ciyicjifar;/ 
Teochftr^ in Germany (Now York, 1010.) 

Le'^ia, IV r>aa U nlernchtawesen un ticuhcheii Reich, 
Vol. It I (BetUa, 1004 ) 

RusaELL, James E German High Schoola, (Now 
York, 1D07.) 

TEACHERS, apprentice. — Sec 
Teacher; Teachehs, Thaiking of, 

TEACHERS^ ASSOCIATIONS — Seo Aaao- 
ciationsj Educational, TEAcBEna* Volun- 
tary AaSQGlATlONB., 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK 
CITY. — The piofcsaionnl training Bchool for 
teachers connected with Columbia Umveraity 
{g V,). Tho gcimmal nistitutioii ivna the 
Indnstriol Education Association, formed in 
1SQ4, to give instruction in oleinontary homo 


ccQUomics and mciuual arts to those children 
who were getting i\o such guidance either in 
school 01 ' at home In tho meinbersliip of the 
ftysocioLtion >Ycrc Picauleiil Barnard of Celum- 
bia, jVIr Seth Low, then nmyorof lirooklyn, niid 
ilisa Grace Dodge, the latter being then niid 
to the piescnb time a most active supporLei 
of tho inatitulioii The as.-sociation soon round 
that the moat effective way of ]jromoling 
hisbiuclion m the manual nrts in the public 
schools would be by providing adequately 
trained teacheia. 

neformera and leaders interested m other 
napects of ediicaLion luid reached n aimilar 
conclusion As early na 1858, mid repeatedly 
aftenvnrda. President Barnard hiul jiroposcd to 
the tiusLcoa of Columbia CoUgrc that '* the 
acuincQ aiul art of cclucalioti "bo iucUidod in 
the curriculum In ltS86 he and hi.s advibcra 
were consideiiiig means of establiahuiR " a 
tcftchcTs' coUepe on a uinvcr-iity bAiia " These 
two lines of Giulonvor coalesced in 1887, and 
the New York Collogo for the Training^ of 
Teachers was incorporated. Later, the tide 
was changed to Teachers College Professor 
Nicholas I\ I array Butler, of the Columbia 
College faculty, wns made prcaidont In 18D1 
PrCHidout Butler witlulrow from tho aclminia- 
trallon uf tllQ college, and waa succeeded by 
Dr Waller L liarvcVj who Tcmnined in oiTico 
until 1S97 Jlcanwhile it had been found 
that few of the atudenta prcscnling tlicmsclvca 
for profcasionnl training wore adequately 
prepared; hence in 1893 an introductory 
college year waa added to the two professional 

yonra. In 189'1 a fourth year was 

aiul thus a full collcgiAtc courscj half 
half iirofftssLonal, was organized 
of observation had been established onily* 
The grow til of this school soon made ita quar- 
ters m Unwcraity Pl-acc madcquatc. In 
1894 the college moved to the present site, 
adjoining tho plot which three ycara later 
was to become the seal of the umvemty. 

From the first there was a contiimoua ad- 
vance ill the chaiftctcr of the work done, pro- 
fessional and technical J in the clcmaiuls made 
on the infatitution; and in the numbers and 
equipment of the student body During 
President Butler's ndmiiuabrAtioii (1890) an 
nlliUiicc had been entered into betweea 
Columbia University and Teachers College, 
When Columbia University camo tu its new 
site, ft closer alliance was effected, though the 
college continues to have a separate board of 
truatcea Under this arrangement, President 
Low becamo ex-ajjicio prcaiclent of Teachers 
College a.ud Professor James E, Russell \Yaa 
clcoted denn. 

By 1911'1912the two lines of work which tho 
coHoge had fosterccl from the first hnd beeoTne 
so fully developed, the student body so 1 urge, 
Duel the demands upon the college ho diverge, 
that the professional and the techmcal work 
were divided, and a school of education and a 


academic. 
A school 
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school of practicfll arts were cstablishcclj eiich 
under its own fnoulty. The prolessional as- 
pect of tho college work lias developed apace 
aiace 1S07. Tho enrDllineiit of maUieuUtcd 
atiidcnls hria inci cased from 100 lit 18D7— lfiD8 
lo 1023 m the year lQll-1012, with 408 addi- 
tion nl in the auininci session. In ad cU lion 
there were moic than 400 rogiatiations in the 
college froin other faculties of the university- 
Gracluato atudenta have increased from 30 in 
ia07 to 421 in 1911-1012. Of this number 66 
wore cflndidnteg for LhcPli R These gradiiatca 
represent ISSdilTorenfc colleges and universities. 
The distribution, of the appointments mndo 
Irom tile graduates each year is^a further indh 
cation of the dev cion men t. These have in- 
creased from 127 in lyOO to 672 h\ 1911-1912. 
Of these apppiiitineals, 110 were to colleges 
and umvoTSitifeq. More than 12,000 persoiw, 
most of whom arc in the teaching profession of 
tliLa country, have received a year or more of 
profosaional training in tlic college. Of tlicac 
about 4000 Imvo received degrees or diplomas 
With biic tliffcTcnliation of the professional 
work and the technical work, it is quite evident 
that the fubiiro work oF the college in each of 
these fields will he nioro in the field of nd- 
vaiicod training and research than m tho 
undergraduate profcasional courses ns hitherto, 
and 1 1 13 proposed within a few years to nmkc tho 
school of education a graduate school only. 
The professional work of the college la givun in 
detail in the article on EducatioiTj Academic 
Study op. 

TEACHERS ' C 0 NFERE N CES . — See 
Tbaoiibtls, Thaininq op, under Jwproiiement of 
I'cachrs in Semce, 

TEACHERS, EXAMINATIONS FOR — 
Sae Cetitipica-tion of Teachehs ; ExAMiNEns, 
BoAiiDs of; and Training op TEAciiEins 

TEACHERS’ GTJILR, BNOEANl>.— 
Sqg TEAciiEns' Voluntahy Abbociations. 

TEACHERS, IMPROVEMENT OF 
those in service. — See Teaguehb, 
Thaininq of 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. —See Insti- 
tutes, TEACIlEns'. 

TEACHERS' LIBRARIES. — Sec Lidhaiubs, 
School; Muss^ums, Educational ^ Readino 
C incLES 

TEACHERS' MAGAZINES —See Joun^ 
NAL3, Educational. 

TEACHERS' MEETINGS,— See TBAcnrana, 
Thai KING op, under Improvcii^eHt o/ Teachers in 
jSeri^ice 

TEACHERS, PROMOTION OF, —United 
States. — The Asocial and cconoinic conditions 


influencing the teacher in the United States 
favor an abbreviate il term of profcsBioiial 
acrvioc. Tlio available, though mcomploto 
data point to the concluaion that, by autl 
large, the term of aorvicc of the great majoiity 
of teaelicra in the public Hchonla ia leaa than 
five yeura. Obviously this ia in sharp con treat 
to the situation m the chief European states, 
where conditions have developed a profes- 
Bional permanency. The decentralization of 
control of tlio principal factors iletcrnunmg 
the atatua of the American teachers rcauUs in a 
high degree of mobility of the teaching popu- 
lation. Excluding the larger citica of the 
coMntiy, from one thifd to one half of public 
school tcacliGi'a shift each year from the achoolg 
of one cointnunity to tho bcKqoIb of ancthcr. 
This brevity of tenure nnd this coiiatant 
movcitient from Bcliool to achool tendg to re- 
tard the development of any organized ayatem 
of promotion within the teaching service, (See 
TEACKEna, Appointment op.) 

The term promotion," as applied in 
American schoolfl, has niimeroua me finings 
The following priiieipnl LLsagea may be dis- 
tingulahcd. — 

Fromoiionhy irmisjets ie passing from amall 
scboolato Imgc Bohoole, or fiom vuTui sohooU to 
urban schools. The rapid drift of population to 
virbnii ceutcFB Kaa produced aa unprecedented 
growth of tho public scliool system of cities 
and a conac quell t demand for tcaohora that 
far exceeda the normal supply. Tho general 
practice of city schools of restricting appoint- 
ment to tcacheis of eKpcrioiicc meana that the 
greater proportion of the tcnchoia jji city 
elementary schoola have lincl their first expe- 
rience in village and rural achoala. While, 
generally speaking, the bebtor snlnry staadaida 
of the city opernto as the chief attractive and 
aelcotive influeiitea foi the mambeta of the 
tcAching stair of city schools, the conditiona 
of life aad tho ^loinpavative laolMioa nro 
forces constantly acting for tho promotion to 
the city of tho moic competent moiety of 
the teachers of country schools. 

Promotion by cfflss advancement i e ad- 
vnacement from any school or class to one of 
a higher order; as, lor example, from the lower 
to the upper grades of filemeiitaiy achoolg; 
from clcmeiilQiy to secondary achoola; from 
Bccoadary to higher schoola, While in many 
coniniunitiea certain educational traditions 
place the teaching poaitiona la the upper 
grades of elomentai’y schools above thoso of 
the lawGi guadcBj the enaily observed teivdeney 
of development js to legavd all teaching posi- 
tions m an clcmcntai'y school as of equal rank* 
The moat numerous e^ccoplaons are to be found 
in the case of teachers of the lowest cinaa 
(first grade) and the highest class (eightli 
grade) m elementary sclioola, Sccgnaniy 
school positions are, by rensoii of the higher 
fitancUrds for qualification and better salaries, 
regarded as above elementary school posl- 
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tiona This form of promotion is not widely obnoiia effect of llns method ia to place Lho 
prevalent. The separation between clemen- competent mid the incompetent on an appro xi- 
tary and aecondary school tea eh era in the mate level for promotion. 

United States resfca on mi economio and pro^ jUilojnahc. — Tliig method is moat com- 
fcsaionnl basis rather than upon a aocial claaa inonly employed in connection with salary 

feeling aa ia the case iii corLhinental aoliool promatiou and la usually bused on bet vice 
aystems Teaching positions in collcgo and alone, although nominally such flervico must be 
univeraity are Gvcryivberc regarded, on account aatisfactory or sncccsaful. Salary schedulea 
of ancient academic distinctioiib, supplemented such aa arc now found in citiea and higlior iii‘?ti- 
hy the highei and more intcnaivo modern tiitions, providinc for annual or other periodical 
scholarship rcquiromentfl, aa above those in increments of Lhe compcngailon of leaohcra, 
secondary acliools. The growing practice of represent the typicnl npplicQtion of this method 
American KigUcr educational institw tiona ia to (See TExeneua, SALAniaa ov ) 
draw the members of the lower inatructioiml Merit — By tliia method regular or extrnor- 
stniT from the ranks of auccessful secondary dmnry advancement m rank or compensation 
sehool teachera. The relatively higher salnrica is based upon apecifll inapectiona and ratings 
paid in the better secondary schools, public of teaching accomplishment or upon the 
and private, cia compared with those of bho picaeiitation, through formal examination or 
lower positions in college or imiversity, Jiavo otherwise, of evidence of further profcsaionnl 
pioduGcd anobataclc tothia [oim of piomotion. atudy and anciiuremcnt FTcqxicnlly inapec- 
Pronioiion by license; i.c. the acquiremenb tion of work and further study arc combined 
of a certificate or license of higher gmde, to form a hnsla for promotion on merit. In 
thereby fulflllmg fclio essential condition of recent yours systems for advancoinciit in 
ellgibiliby for higher positions. This is merely accord ftiicc with measures of ability nnd accom- 
n form of indirect promotion rnbher than a phshmont have been put mto operatiDn in a 
promotion proper The cumulative, graded number of citiea — New York, Chicago, 
character of many of the state fiystoma of Boston, Sk Louia, BaUimorc. Kansas City, 
certification of teachers aiTords a certain Denver. In the extensive and nighly organisiccl 
stimulus for this foim of professional advance- school ayatem of the modern metropolitan 
ment. (See Certification opTEAcitEiis) community the utUizalioii of llio method of 
Promotion for supervision ; i.c, advancement merit, alone or in cumbiimLioii with the auto- 
froin classroom teaching to positions of edu- inatic-scrvicc method, has been necessary both 
Gfitional direction (piincipalships, aupenn- for the protection of the great body of teachers 
tendenoioB). Practically all of the profea- from Bolf-iuiercslcd, social, nnd partisan inllu- 
sional adimuistrativc and aapervisoiy posU oiicea aud for the supplying of abiectiVc motives 
in the public schools are filled by this form of for the stability and cfllciency of the teaching 
pioiTiQllom The absence of any tGCQgai7cd staff. In this connection tGCord aliould ho 
or well-defined standards for those assuming made of the ays tern of salary ndvancemcnb 
fcho professional direction of schools lins dc- provided for the tcacliera of the Secondary 
veloped a rough-and-ready method of sclcetion scliools of New York City undor the ao-cnlled 
fioin the ranks of those of pi esuincdly g lie cess- equal aalury law of 1911. Twelve annual 
fill teaching oxperience uioremeuts of salary am provided, tlio miiii- 

Proniotion by salary, Tliis is by far tho mum (first year) salary being S900 and tlio 
ino&t highly org^i^nized form of promotion, incLsimuin (thirteenth year) calary being S2(350, 
It hna found its best development in the school No teacher may advance beyond tlic salary 
aystema of oitica aa a means for the eatabliah- of the tlurd year, except those with approved 
merit of permanency and of profea.donnl better- oxpciienccj until a permanent license hna been 
ment of Llic touching corps, likewise in those obtained. Tins means tho rendering of satia- 
states in which minimum salary scales pievnil, factory service for three successivo years. No 
ns, foi mBtnnce, lu Indiana teacher may ndviiiicc boyond the salary of tho 

While m Lho niiim each of the nbovo forina sixth year uixid hia servico hna been appiuved 
of promotion is dependent upon a complex as fib and mciitonouB by the board of super- 
of indefinite cind unorganized factors of in ten dents. No teacher may advance beyond 
com muni by oirciimstancc and of individual the salary of the ninth year, JiOr the salary of 
personality, training, and ability, the follo^v- the twelfth ycai, until he is declftred by a 
ing mctlioclB of promotion may be noted' — special committee to be a teacher of superior 
FoTtuitous. — Under a flystem of popular merit 
lay control of schools such as that found in Europe. — In. each of the pTincipal European 
t]ic United States, the promotion, aa well as states the extent to which lhe status of the 
the appointment, of tenchera is largely conili- iiublic school teacher training, certification, a]> 
tioiied by nleinenta of foivoiitiam, partiaanahip, pointmoiit, salary, promotion, and pcneion 
or mere chance rather than by those of per- standardized is directly proportional to the 
aonal merit or professional offlciciicy. This degicc of direct central control of education, 
method, for tho most part, charaotciizes each In France and Germany arc to bo lountl the 
of tho enumerated forma of promotion, Tho moat anrofuWy devised and thoroughly doYOi- 
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oped schemes tor the promotion of tcn,cliei'a< 
General alntc education m England niid Wales 
IS of too icGcnt development to have yielded 
any syaleTnnlic and pioEvcsbivc oigmuzatiou 
of the teaching staff 

All of the forma of promotion of tcacliera 
iihove mdicatad for tlie United States me to 
he found in both France and Germany. 
Promotion by transfer la widely used for tlio 
progressive aelectiou of the more competent 
teachers, both elementary and aecondaiy 
The first appointment of elementary Bcliool 
teachers in Prussia ia in all ciisea held in un^ 
graded rural aclioola Here, the two to five 
years' period of probationary service ifl passed . 
In France the newly appointed clemeiiLary 
teacher would, uiidov normal coiirtitiona, be 
iiAincd fis an assistant in a counhy school, 
thou assistant m a town or city school, later 
head Icnchcr in the country, and finally dlvcetoT 
of a town school. This general plan of trails^ 
for promotion obtains in the iiibIi notional 
force oC both French and Goiman sccondtiry 
Bchools, 

Inaamiich ns the typical European school 
systems are established m nccoi dance with a 
plan whereby elementary education is organ- 
ized into a unit separate and distinct from 
secondary education, the promotion of toncli- 
ci'S from the lower to the Jiigiicr schools is far 
less frequent than in the United States. 
Entiioly apartp from traditional social barriers 
between the elementary sclioola of the people 
and the secondary acliools of the classes, 
aucli pioiuotion, by reason of the indically 
diilcrent ntandardii of ncndeinic and prolca- 
flional qualification for teaohera, is very 
(lifliciilt of attainment For in each type of 
Bchnol, Qiganized echamcB for the pi’omoUou 
of teachers m accordance with the grade of 
class taught aro in general operation. Pro- 
motion to supervisory positions (uispeotoM, 
directors, etc ) arc quite uniformly depend on b 
upon the personal, disci iminatory selection by 
sup Cl i or oiTicinls. In Prussia promotional 
examinations arc held foi appointment as 
principals of elGinenlary Hchoola, 

Promotion for the vast majority of teachers 
Qignifics promotion by salary To tlni cud 
more or leas elaboiate provisions me to be 
found, GSpccinliy in France and Germany 
The periodic increases of salary operate in 
pnrt automatically by service and in part by 
merit (See Tbaohehs, Salahies op ) 

E C. E 

Sec articlca on the vanoiia national ayfitema; 
also CniiTiFicATioN OF Teachehs; TfiACiiEns, 
Appointment of; TEACHEiia, SA^ijATiiKa of, 
TBACHEna, Thaining of 

RefcrencBB: — 

Ddtton, S, T, iiml D, Adimniafraaon o/ 

Publ\G EtiucaliO)i in the l/n]icd States, pr 200 IT. 
(New York, 1008 ) 

GaBBN'WooP, J M, ExpcrJCnco iii lid ping tenrIicTii 
prolcssionally Ed, liev., Vol. XXX, pp JOl- 
473. (lOOS ^ 


Haia, G, S CcTtalii dcscTiCTativo LcsihIoticids niriong 
IcacIiGra Ped Scjji,, Vol. XII, pp, -164^103 
(1 00.-5 ) 
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)iTincipata to traminB aiul pralcsgim'iai mpTovc- 
iiicot of their teachers, Seventh Year liooJe, 
National Sooioty lor the Sciontific Study of Edu- 
cniion, (Chicago, 1 DOS ) 

MA,aDQWGijL, T, L. An outline ol a pln.u Tor uLUla- 
ing the salary schedule aa a nionna for nnprovmi? 
the cfficiDnoy of teachers m tlio publm olomcntnry 
flchaoh, Ed. fiev , Vol XXX v 1 1, pp 349-350 
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Outlines of MoLlioclfl of AppoiiitlnR and Advancing 
Teachers in Vnriaua Cities (BaUinaorQ, Denver, 
Oiimbn, CIuchhOi Kansas City, Loivoll, Newark, and 
New York,) Proc Nat. Ed. Asan, IQQ5, np. 
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Promotion nf Tenchora JZcjiori of the Committee of 
the jVeiy VorL Ct(t/ Teachers* Aasocinhoji Tho 
findingEi and recommendations derived from 
reports from fifty cities, representing twniity-four 
states of the United i^latcs, Canada, and England 
Tlio systems of promotion in foice in New York, 
Chicago, tit Louis, Qnsloii, Ilaliimore, and 
London sciparntely deaenbod, (New York, 1007.) 
ItUBOiOKn, W C ^l/7ciicii7S for the Ijnprobcmcnl of 
Teather^ rn ^'erricc (pp, 110-150, TllC Merit 
Syitpin of Prninotioii) tJ S IJifireau of Education 
JlidJrfia, No. 3, 1011 (Wabhingtoii ) 

\y n Should teachers bo rcauircd to 
present from tiino to tune ovidonccs of increased 
seholaraliip ? Proe. Nat Ed , 1001, pp IQd- 
102, 

Tu£.ll, II E Tho public seliool lonchor and pro- 
motional Qxamiiiiitiona Educ , Vol XXVIII, 
pp 217-223 

Van Sickle, J II What ahoidd bo tho basis lor llio 
promotion of tcnnliers and tlio merenso of teachers' 
salnriffl? Proc Nat Ed Amu, 50tli niiniv. vol. 
(100(1), pp 177-103. 

SCQ also llibliogrniJliy on Tenchora Appoinlmout of ! 
Teacliora, Salaries of. 

TEACHERS* PROTECTIVE URIOH.— 
Sec Teachehs, Voluntahy Association of 

TEACHERS’ READIKG CIRCLES, — See 
Readinq Cikclb; Tbachehb, Thaining of, 
under Teachers in ^eruice 

TEACHERS, REGISTRATIO N OF. — 
United States. — In practically all of the 
American atntca, outside of New England, 
laws require all tcacliei's to register their tcacli- 
)iiB credcntinla — teachers' ceitificatoa, life 
diplomas, normnl-scliooL diplomas, iinivciaity 
documciitg, etc. — each yeai with the county 
aupeiintcudont of sclioola, county board of 
education, oi county board of evaminAbion, 
a prerequisite to teaching in tho county and 
drawing paj^ for then Hcrvicca from the school 
funds This is a nccesaary precaution to 
insure proper cev t\ (i cation and aiao serves lo 
coitipilG the annual county list Gf teachers A 
email fee, usually about two dollniH, ia oltcii re- 
quired Cor Gioh icgisLratioii, and this usually 
goes into a fund for the pajMuent of the ex- 
penses of the county tcftchera' injstitutc 
Recently a few atatos (MaasachuactLs anti 
New Jersey arc examplos) havo^ attempted 
to eatabliah a tcacliera' registration bureau, 
to render n acrvicc to the achools aomewhafc 
final Ogoua to that rendered by the commeroml 
fiOG 
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tcaclicis' ngciicics A icgiatraLion fee la uaii- wliotlicr iniblic oi private, can LcacU without 

ally charged, the crodentinls concerning each n brevet de capacitd fiom tlic government, and 

tGaclier legiatered mo gather eel, and an nt- a nniiilni dociimeut m required iii Gor ninny 
tempt ia made to tc commend giich teaclioia ns Almoat every otlior htatc of Europe keeps a 

arc regiatcicd to inquiring nchool authorities recognized hat of teachers nnd requires a 

for appoint men t. These legistration bureaus certain proof of fitiiesa from each moinher 
nre undei tlio control of the state board of That Llieio should be thia lack of professional 
education, or the state school commisaioiicr registers of conipcLenl teachers is not, however, 
or auporintcndciit. So far, howovci, but littlo duo Lo the failure of recognition of its impor- 
fluccess has nttended these atatc cfTorls, taiicc on the part of many teachers, but rnthcr 

A much moie successful form of rceiatrntioii to the indifference of llic public ns a ivbolcj 

of Iccichcra la tluib inaiiifciLiiUJd by the larger and hence by the govornmoiit of the time, to 

colleges nnd iioimal hchoola of the United tho claims of cilucntiou, and also a want of 

States, but almost cntiiGly for their own afcu- homogeneity among the luembers Rut it 

dents nnd Graduates, tho pmposc being Lo bring would at last seem tlmt n licallhy opiiiion and 
flchool auuioritiea of the state and properly power of nclion among cdiicalionnliata haa 

pi’cpaicd cniuli elates together, and to place sprung up, and the roiiiUry is now on tlic eve 

before school authoiitica dependable iuforiim- of obtaining that logistinlion, the want of which 
tion na to piospccLivc tenclieia. A so-called for so long htii almost nmimntcd lo n scandal, 
Appointment Secretary handles nil sncli re- It is nitci eating and import nnt to trace tho 

quests coining from the schools, coiifcia with history of tho movcnionL in the direction of 

and ndviacs students ns to how arid whcic to legislrntion ns throwing ligliL uiion the pofli- 
npply, and keeps a locoid of the work iind tion of education goncrnlly, niid the jirublein'i 
success of the dilTeient giadualea. In doing in the way of the coinploto sol u lion of the 
00 the dilTcienfc infititutioiia are rendering an rcgistiation qucfltioii In LS61 a few piiviito 
important aeivicc to the schools, na well na pcisoiiH interested iii education founded a 
assisting many Leaclicrs to positions which scholnatio icgistralioii nsBOCialion for the 
they arc capable of filling B P C. purpose of securing the creation of such a 

England — In all of the larger iccogmzcd register na haa been mdicatctl. The cause was 
piofesaioiis in England| and most of tho warmly taken up by the College of Prcoeptois. 
suuillor onca, there is a permanent roll of but was favoiablj’' regarded by only a flinnll 
nicmbcra qualified Lo act, iimmlnincd either Bcctioii of the public In ISOD when ftir. 
by some cciilinl coiincil or board belonging to Forster (gw) introduced bis Endowed Schools 
the profcEsion hi question, or by tho govern- bill (i/y), he brought in also a second bill for 
Tnonb itself, Thus m tho army or the navy the better oTgainzation of secondary education, 
no one is entitled to call himBclf officer or and the registration of toaohera. This bill 
private or to act nis such unless he haa duly was strongly opposed and fell through, but ia 
enlisted or oLheiwiae engaged himaclf with of much importance ns it was the first to ouL- 
tho government j in the medical piofcssion line a qualifying cxamiimtion for tcaohera, a 
no person la allowed to piactice as a doctor record of private achoala, and an educational 
unless he liaa qualified himself for so doing, couned In 1R70 Sir Lyon Playfair's liill, 
and has given evidence of such qualification the principles of which were incorporated in 
as to satisfy tho general Medical Conned 1881 in Sir John Lubbock's bill, both dcal- 
Simil ally ill the cnae of tho smnllcr professions, ing with tho aamo subject, wna biought for- 
though any one may piofess a knowledge of ward. Doth woie uiifliiccefisful. The year 
figures, tile aLtcsLntioii of any person aa to the 1890 saw two bills, the Aclaiul bill and tho 
coiToctness of accounts would be held of little Tempi c bill, reach the commiLlco stage; in 
value in comparison with that of one who held the former, beside rcgistralion, Lraiiiiiig wna 
the authorization of the Institute of Chnitered required fiom tenclicis, The piinciplo of 
Accountants that he was on the qualified roll regntiation for all teachers now began to 
of that nasociation. In the teaching profes- find favor with the Bcclion of the profession 
flloil, however, upon which all the other pro- engaged in secondary work, nnd its advocacy 
fcssioiis in a sense may be 6aid to depend, oi foimcd ono of the main objects of at least one 
at least whoHc miiiistrationB arc required by large as<50Cintion In 1804 a Royal Commia- 
them at some period or other, there is nt the si on on secondary education was held, under 
preaent time no list of any kind of the teaching the presidency of Mr Dryce, and its Report 
piofession as a whole kept by any authoritative stated that while it was unable to give a corn- 
body, nnd ik is open to any one to tench who pletc goluLion for the problems before it " upon 
desires to do so, nnd though evidence is no subject of all those on which we have 
usually icquircd as to general nttninments received evidence waa there more general 
and knowledge yet no formal testimony na to ngrecmciib than aa to the necessity of some 
capacity is ncctled, or indeed even often asked meniure for llic registration of toncherfl,'^ 
fQi>^ Ab a result of this Report the Duke of Dovon- 

6n the Qon til lent there ia an entirely differ- shire’s bill was brought in in 1898, nnd resulted 
ent state of alTaira. In Franco no tcnchci, in the act of 1809, by which an educational 
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council Mul n legialer of toftcliera were cafcab- 
lialied. The roll thus formed \vft« divided into 
two columns iiaTiicd A and In column A 
were included eji ^loc all the teachcra iii ele- 
mentary Bcliools In Golumn B woro placed 
the teachers in secondary schools, who, m 
order to ndmiasion, had to fuliiU cci'taiii 
conditions as to general fittaininenta, and show 
either trainiiig or previous experience at a 
recognized school. A number of tcachcifl 
were at pains to seek admisaion to column B, 
but a good many Blood out, and it wna found 
nffcoT iievBial yeaia that tlicic grave dit- 
satisfaction aa to this registration and its 
results. This feeling found expresaion m the 
ranks q[ the elcmcnUry teachers, to whom the 
distinction involved in the existence of the 
two columna was a grave grievance 

Moreovci, ib was ascertained that the regu- 
lations for inclUbion iii Column D did not 
oncourngc the training of secondary teachers 
in the wny it was supposed it would do. 

Accordingly in 1DD7, under the Educational 
Administration Provision aet, the obligation 
to keep up the regia fcrali on was abolished, and 
conacciucnliy the counLil and Tcgisicr came 
to an end Dut at the samo time ns the 
register wna abolished an amendment was 
aiidod, aviUvaviAwg the BattibUshment at some 
future time by Order in Council of an alpha' 
helical register of teachers in one column. 
ConaidGcahle annoy mice was Celt iu the edu- 
cational world at the lack of a register of 
any sort, and various educational associations 
licld conferences upon the Bubject aud made 
representations to the board of education. 
The most important of these waa held at tho 
Cloth worker a' Hall in Novemhei, 1909, where 
Ihirty-aevcn eclucnbion nssociatioiia weic repre- 
aented, including the Association of Ilcnd- 
in asters and Hcadinia tresses, the Hcadmaa tors' 
ConfCTcncc, the National Union of Tcachcra, 
and many technical nssociatiouH, with tho 
reprcsQiitativea from the board of education 
0.3 vUitora Great unanimity wbb shown m 
the conclusioiia arrived at, which dealt with 
the constitution of the council and the for- 
mation of tlio legisLci arlvisuig the single 
column, sanctioned by the act of 1907. The 
board of education, realizing that Llieic ^vns 
now considernblo agreement on the subject 
throughout the profession, held acveml con- 
ferences with vaiiDus educational bodies to 


elucidate move fully the various points raised, 
and It was proved that na far as formation ot 
the regia tor wua concerned there were as many 
difliculties to be solved ns heretofore, in respect 
to minimum nltniiiTncntB, and to the ciuesbion 
of subregiatcra so ns adct^imlcly to classify or 
include Leachera of technical BUbjecta, How- 
ever, the honid Bcemcil to see, during tho 
progress of these later confcreiicca, that the 
qucatioii which was foremost in the minds of 
teachers waa that of the formatiaaoE an educa- 
tional council, and that the question of the 


icgiatci had fallen into tho background, 
Theicupoii n recommendation for an Order 
in Council aa permitted by the aofc of 1907, for 
the formation of a Tenchers' Council on tho 
liiiDB of that recommended ab the Cloth workers' 
Hnll Conference, haa been made, with the 
addition of an impoitaiit element taken from 
the universities, 

An Or del m Council waa issued on Feb 20, 
1912, establishing a Registration Council 
indepciidcJit of the board of GcliicaLian Ib 
consists oI loity-fivG members, including a 
ehniiman, engaged or Tecently engaged in 
teaching, and including women. The members 
arc appointed by associations leprcscnting 
te ache IS and head teachers in Glementaty 
schools, headmasters and headmisbresseg, as- 
sistant masteis and mistresses, in secondary 
schools; teaclicia of teelmicnl and Bpecial 
subjects j teachers in special types of achools 
mid in the univcraities of England undlValcs. 
The chairman is (ippointccl by the council out- 
side its in embers Tho members hold ofRco 
for three years The duty of the Registration 
Council IS lo form and keep a legister of such 
teachers aa satisfy the conditions of the register 
established by the council The coimcil ap- 
points ten committees representing the dilfcr- 
ent dcpartmenl'i of the teaching profoafiion. 
Tho council entered upon oflicc in July, 1912. 

H. 0. 

Sec Agencies, TEACHEna' Employment!; 
UNiVEnaiTV Appointment Bdabds; also tho 
articles on the national systems, e.o Ger- 
many, Education in, FnANCs, Education 
IN, etc. 
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TEACHERS, SALARIES OF. United 
States. — General — Aa long na the, elm eh 
exerciBcd a potent contiol ovci the aims and 
inetitutioiiB of education in the weatorn world, 
and as lou^ aa the family posaesaed the major 
icspoiieibdity for the schooling of cliiklrcn, 
teaching in the highei achools was regarded 
chicJly as au idealistic and vicanoua activity 
Neithei from a private nor from a public 
standpoint was tho teachci looked upon nn 
engflgingin an enterprise of oconoinic moincnt. 

It wna not iinlU the function of oclucation 
Wna Undertaken hy the state and the school 
heenme a common institution, that the position 
of the teacher^ aa an individual and as n Dlaaa, 
became an object of public economic concDrn 
Aa the public school has moic and more democ- 
ratiacd education, a neecbanry rcgimBnlation of 
the teaching claea has beon brought about The 
moat important feature of this regimentation 
Km been the atandaidizntian of both compe- 
tence and compensation. The state staiidardi- 
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zation of competence tlnough cerliRcatjng ays- 
temb, and the fitiitc sLciiuUiulizEition of coiii- 
pciiaivlioii thiough definitive wage atandarilfi 
represent criaca in the development ot Llio 
tcnalvmg piolcssioii aa this piofesaion passed, 
during the nineteenth cenfcuryi ^19111 ^ coiuli- 
Lion d^Lermined primnrUy by social status to 
a condition regulated directly by legal contract 
Any histoncftl statement of the coinpamtivo 
wages of teachcia is very likely, on the one 
hand, to bo inaconmto on account of thes hiclt 
ol reliable data, and, on the other hand, to 
bo misleading by rcaaon of the constant 
changes 111 the purchasing power ol the units 
of value. It is certain, however, from lui- 
moi'oua aoiiices, that tho anlauca of coloiiini 
te acker a were very meager, and that these 
teacher a moat frequently wore obliged to eke 
out their alciuler incomes by the peifoiiimncD 
of othei dutica of a lehgious, or qimsL-public 
nature, or, na it Boinctimca happened, Ln^ks of 
the most menial soit Previous to 1800 tho 
wages of a ache ol mas ter vnriccl from four to 
ton dolUia per month, besides board, which 
waa gen er ally ** given ” School miatrcs'ica le- 
ceivcd from fifty centa to a dollar and a half 
per week, and board Piivate tutora icccived 
little nioic tlmu household seivants, to which 
cinas they were considered ns belonging. The 
amounts paid to tencheia iil private vcntuio 
flchoola 01 in sohoola owing their origin to 
philanthropic or liduciary undertaking were as 
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low na nil c'ltablialicd systom of private bnrgnin- 
iiiR would plftCG them. Even at the eoin- 
mciiccinont of the modern period of the de- 
velopment of tlie public school, the ocoiioniic 
Situation of the tonchcr Imd improved but liltlo. 
Iloiaee Mann in hia eleventh niinuai report as 
secretary of tho state board of education of 
Massncl III setts [ 1 ^ 4 . 7 ) presented the following 
paiagiaph relative to the coinpcnaaLioii of 
public acliool teachers in the United States. 

” Look svt iHe aver ago lato of vvaeoi paid to Innchcra 
Jn some of tho imLierii slater of t /10 Uiiron In ilfaiJio 
ifc la 515 40 per moiitli to mnloa, mul W SO to femiilpa. 
Ill Now Hftmpgliire, It is 513 50 per nioiilh to innira, 
and 55 05 lo fomidca In Vermont iIh 512 pcrmoiiLh lo 
male a. niid 5 4.75 lo rcnrmlca. In ConnctliruL it la 510 
nor month to iniilcg, niid 50 50 Lo ruiniilua. In New 
York it IS 51 1 00 |UT inonlh lo nialra, end 50 QD Lo 
rDiiialo<^ In rciiiiaylvaiiia iL h 317 02 per monlh lo 
mnlca, and SI 0 00 to fcinnlcT h, Ohio it la 515,42 per 
monlh to males, nml 5^73 lo foumlpi lu Indiana iL 
Ja 512 per month lo miilca, and 50 Lo foinal&a In 
WicliiEiui it IS Sl2,7l per monlh to inalea, and 55 30 
to fcmidci Even in Ninas achu'^clli iL ll only 524 71 
per monlh to males, and 5^<07 to females All Lina la 
ex dual VQ of board , ." 

Aa might be expected under the present 
diverse coiulitiona of state control, tlie wddoiat 
vann lions obtain in the United 8 In tea aa lo 
the compensation uf public school teaclicrd, 
not only bcLwcen the dilTercut alalea and 
cities, but also bcUvceii the scveial grades or 
cliissDs of schoola. According to the compila- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Ediica^ 
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OiTiEa 

Papulnlion 

\n 

TAouvondd 

1 

0 

0 

Vi 


Eleugntary Schools 



Principals 

^VacAerj 

1 

1 

J 

ll 

■5-1 

1 

p 

t 

1 

ll 

ll 

1 

11 

1 

1 

-1 

S; 

1 

1? 

h 

§> 

•< 

Number 

■a 

mA 

|l 

3s 

1 

5 


3 

I 

5 

fi.OOO 

5 

1,000 


1,211 


BOO 

650^ 


||H 

y 

i 

DOS 

BIS' 

1 

2,282 

iD.38L 

Br™' 

KMin 

550 

4701 


200-1.000 

10 

■ 

4.200 

i,2Q0 

2,085 

1.B17 

a. coo 

2.D:IQ1 

444 

450» 

1,230 

1,073 


Q 

1,155 

11,3M 


a4B 

3iai 

077 

1O0-2U0 

20 

42 

3.200 

000 

2, 'll 8 

1 , 07 a 

2,30a 

2,OODI 

4SQ 

200* 

1.044 


B 

H 

1,097 

7,1)21 


4S0 

300' 

G03 

BQ-100 . 

3B 

B1 

3,000 

1,200 

2,21B 

B70 

2,600 

l,60O> 

500 

300* 

OSl 

703 


540 

400' 

1,076 

7,Q05 


350 

250' 

672 

ao-50 , 

5B 

03 

3,250 

aoo 

1.Q8Z 

510 

2.GDO 

1,251)1 

476 

3001 

BSD 




1)22 

0,042 


250 

IZO’ 

517 

20-30 , 

71 

EO 

3.000 

72D 

1,091 

820 

2,800 

l,a20‘ 

460 

3001 

708 

060 


405 

320' 

701 

6,001 


315 

22S> 

470 

Ifi-HQ 


50 

a.aQQ 

720 

1.401 

502 


450 

316* 

700 

421 


K?™ 

733 

3,077 


K?™ 

Hi 

480 

10-15 . 


■ 



1.3k7 

701 

1.760 

1.200' 

300 

2701 

7tlD 

D52 


405 

300' 

080 

4,007 

1,015 

i,00Q' 

3D3 

ISO' 

450 

B-10 . . 

87 

70 



bl74 

40 s 

1,400 

I.IOO^ 

ll!?™ 

ODo| 

316 

1,400 

l.OOO* 

320 

1051 

033 

2.0Q0 


IDS 

160' 

440 


I Women 

609 
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tioa for 1000-1910, the average monthly 
Bstl&Ty of tcaoheca for the Rniterl States was 
SOI. 70; for mcnj ^68,86, foi women, $53 40, 
It IB impossible to base any comprehenswe 
conoluaiona on these general figures, combi iiing 
as they do the wido dilleienccs existing 
between bcIiddI ycaYjJ of dVffcront lengths m 
the several parts of the country, between 
dideicnt classes of schoolSj and between tencli- 
vng and super visor y poaitiona. If these ayor- 
nge inonthfy nmouiiLs be translated into 
amounts representing gro.ss average alimial m- 
CQinca, t.e by inuUi plying the average monthly 
Salary by the length of the aeliool year, the 
results arc eomciwhftfc moie easily interprated. 



1 AYi:fi.AQc 
LrNOrii OF 

1 ScifOOb 

SCBRlOtl 

Avkhaoe AnNOAI/ 

a ^LaTIV 

Men 

irorpJcn 

UNiTE.n Srn-xna . 

U7 5 

S513 

$120 

NorLh AUnndc Slates 

ISO 2 

721 

4Ba 

Baath ALlaoLio SlaLca , 

1412 0 

3.11 

255 

£□ 1111 ] CtMiirol 8 la tea 

12S.7 

372 

30D 

North Cciitral plates 

105 4 

flOl 

415 

'Wcalcin Buica 

i&a.2 

724 1 

aiQ 


Naturally there is Gonsrderabio deviation from 
these amounts for a number of the individual 
states within these several groups Ncvei- 
thclesa, those averages closely approximate the 
median aiimmi flalftiies coinputccl by CoHman 
in lua carcfiii studies on the aocial composition 
of fclio teaching population (men, 3Q75j women, 
3485). 

City Schools — The table on page 60f) is pre^ 
pared from tlia data collected in lOOi by the 
apeemi commit lee of the National Education 
Aasociation (oomniiUco on salaries, tenuro, 
and j)eiiaion9 of public school tcachcis m the 
United States) relativo to the salaries of the 
teaching force (92,fl02) of 407 out of the 547 
towns and oitiLS having a population of 8000 
and over, exhibits the couiitiy-wicle situation 
for city hcIiooI systcina. 

The upward iGiideiicy of aalancs of city 
aoliool tcaclieia ia ahown by the following 
tabulation (p. 511) from the special reports of 
the United States Bin can of Education (1911) 
rcgarcling rcprciicntative cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over, 

Sahiy Schedules — Under tho necessity 
of providing a slimiilua for permanency of tho 
teaclung corps, and as a ready device fot pro- 
moiioHj a ma/orfty of the uibari aoiiool systems 
hnvo establisiiGcl giaduatcd salary aohcdulcs. 
These salary sohetlulDs provide for minimum 
snlarica for particular grades of service, to- 
gether With penodie inercmcnts to a maxi- 
mum- These inciemcnta are based generally 
up nil aervicD alone, although the tendency to 
conditioa tlicm upon mcritoriQua acivic.c la 
marked (Sea TEAciiisns, Phomotion op) 
The imporUnfc items in tho scliedulcij for the 


leading citiea of the United States are given in 
the aiticlrs on those cities. 

High Schools — ThoriidikD'a study m IQQg 
(aee bibliography) showed that tho ftiimml 
snlaiica of men teachers lu public high schoola 
ranged from less than $300 to S3 5 00 (S5000 
it principals were included) with n inaclinn 
salary of $900. Of a hundred men, 5 received 
less than S500, 51 from 3500 ko SIODO, 27 from 
SIOOO to SiSOO, 10 from $1500 to S2000, and 
7 from $2000 up Fifty- three per cent received 
from $COO to SI 000 mchisive The salnrics of 
women tcachora laiigcd from less than S200 
to S3000, with a median salary of $650 Of a 
Uimdicd wamcn, 22 rciccivcd Ics-s than S509, 59 
fiom 3300 to $1000, 14 from 31000 to S1500 
and 5, S1500 or ovei The aalaiica of half of 
these wo men teachers woi e between S400 and 
$075 ineliisivc The inequality in the length 
of tiic school year in diffcicut parts of the 
countiy muiifc be considered in intcrpicting the 
vaiiations towaid tho very low amounts 

Rural Sekooh — The following summavy, 
based upon National Education Aasociation 
data of 1904, presenta tho anlaiy sikimtion 
prcvOLiUiiR III the ruial schools of n few typical 
sULcS The statutes for any stale will be 
found in the special article on thriL state 

Califoiusia — IVowJtit iowrat, 5309 ior 32 weelifl, 
hislicaL, $850 for 40 weuks Men lowest, $400 for 

32 weeks , hiBliLSt, S12l)0 for 40 wobka Tj/pical 
ttftliincH ranged from $520 to S720 for men nad from 
5460 to S075 for wpinen for n school year vaTving fioin 

33 to 3fl weeks 

CoNWEOTicin — IVoHicu.' low&at, 5180 Tor 3fi wcaka; 
liighcat, $072 for 30 weeks Mm, lowest, $320 for 

4Q wfrcka, lugUeat, $40ft Iiir 30 weeVa Typicat 

ealanca ranged from 5285 to $333 for a school >cnr of 
30 to 40 \YC&kB 

Iluptois — Women-' iowoatj $150 for 24 weeks, 
higKcat» $105 Cor 30 wcaka iVfcn lowest, $L2Q Cor 
21 wcoka, Iilgliedt, $510 for 32 wcolts Typical 

aalo-twia ranged Cram $18Q to $240 tor a bcIiqqI yew oC 
24 la 32 weeks. 

Mew Youk. — T7omca towcat, $100 Cor 32 waokai 
liighcsti SOOO for 40 w'eoks Alcn lowest, $IBB for 
32 weeks, hiehesb, $700 for 40 weeks Typical 

calnries ranged from $300 to $450 for a soliool ycjir of 
3Q lo dO wcoka 

PBtiixa YUVANI A. — IFo men, loneat, $HO for 28 
weokif; highest, $450 for SO weeks. Men, iawcsl, 
$140 for 28 weeks; highest, $030 for 30 wofrks. Typical 
BQlnnas rnngod front $22 S to $287 for o achool year of 
26 weeks. 

Son'TH CAnoLiNA — Tho average ycorly snliiry for 
white teachers was $203, with an averago school year 
of 22 ivceka. For negro schools, the nverngo waa $83 
for a school year of 14-15 wcoka 
^ VinoiN'iA — With an civcrnco achool year of Icsa than 
HIM moniln the average monthly salary of women was 
approximately $32; of man, $26. 

The low safniy gfcandarda foi tcachora in 
rural public schoola operate na the largest hln- 
di'RriGQ to the improvernGnb of these schoola, 
not only in tho United States, but in nearly 
all foreign skates Two inovomonka arc result- 
ing in some betterment in the Amerjcaii statea, 
(a) the IcngtliGiiing of tho school year, — the 
tcmlcney boiug toward a standard of eight 
months — and (5) the establishment of mini- 
nivm salary acalca. 
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CompaiiBon of miniiuum adiI mfliiinUiiL a^Lirtca of elcmcrilitry flnhool lenchcra rcporled to Itc Bur^nu nj Etluciillai) Jo IDll wllh 
LhDSe reported Lo the cotnmillce of the Nallonnl Education AsaociaLiOd in 1005 

CITIES OF 100,000 I'OPULATION AND OVER 


ClTlEB 


Minimuu aMD 
Mtxipiuu IN 10051 

Miniuum AKn 
MaximuIi in 1011 

iNcnn^ao in 
Minimum 
is ALARY 

iNCnSAaB IN 

Matimuh 

Salary 

Lea Anacloa, Cal, > 


SOOOQO- 8700 00 

•741 OO-Jl.OflO.OO 

SI 14 00 

S320.(H] 

Onkland, Cal 

. > . ■ 

dOO DO- 000 00 

7B0 00- 1,200,00 

120 03 

gOQOQ 

San Ji'ranciaco, Cal, 

Now Ha\en, Conn . 

P , , 

720 00- 090 00 

640 00- 1,221 DO 

120 03 

22BOO 

m p 1 

300 00- T.W 00 

450 00- 6.30 00 

150 03 

100 00 

ClncaSQ. [ff .... 

. < , , 

550 00- 1,0.75 00 

flSOlKI- 1,125 00 

100 00 

100 00 

IndiauanoUa, lud 

Now Orleans, La ... 


100 00- 030 00 

650 00 


200 00 

• 

315 OO- 540 00 
fi52 0<l- 1,080 00 
.IGbOO- 725 00 

460 00- 700 00 

A52 00- 1,060 00 
DOO OU- 1,1)00 00 

135 00 

100,00 

Detroit Mich. • . 

Grand Iliuuda, Mich 

St, Paul, Mmn 

■ ‘ T ' 

IbODO 

276 00 


350 00- TOO 00 

400 on- 750 00 

BO 00 

60 00 


400 00- 7f>0 00 

450 00' 050 00 

CO 00 

200 00 

Knnsna City, Mo 

_ , 

405 00- O'lOOU 

300 no- 625 03 

D5 00 

109 00 

6L Mo 

■ ■ 1 

420 1)0- 700 00 

hOOOO- l,«i;t2(Kl 
B&ri (VQ- 1 200 (HI 

180 00 

no3 0o 

Nc'ftaik. Nv J> . . , » 

» % a » 

45Q 00- 000 no 

130 00 

400 00 

Albany, NY. 

New York, NY. 

- 

400 00- 700 00 

/ 1000 00- 2.(00 00 

1 cnooo- i.ttooo 

nOO 00- 750.(MI 

1000 00- 2,400 00 
GOO 00- 1.440 00 

100 03 

50 00 

n ucli cater, N, V , 

flyrncuso, N, Y . 

Clovclnnil, Qlito .. 

• 1 1 

JOO 00- 000 (XI 

600 00 - aon oo 

200 00 

200 00 

. , 

,100 00- 050 00 

400 00- 700 03 , 

JOO 00 

50 00 


400 00- 7D0 00 

BOO 00- 1,0(10 00 

100 00 

250 00 

ColumbuB, Ohio , • . 

k - » p 

9b0 00- 517 fiO 

130 00- 800 03 

7UOO 

162 50 

Day ton, Ohio 

Portland, Ore .... 
Philadclplna, Fa 

- 1 ■ 

115 00- ono 00 

500 00- 700 00 

65 00 

2000 

. 

550 00- 750 (10 

{ 1950 00- 1,250 00 
\ 470 00- STOOQ 

725 0(1- 1 100 00 

• i.nooou- 1 . JOO 00 

175 00 1 

60 03 

360 00 

50 00 

■ 1 p 

520 (W- «20 W1 

50 00 1 

5000 

Pitlaburgb, Pa . . • . 

- P p 

400 00- 750,00 

450 00- OOO 03 

50 00 

1*50 00 

PxovJdtnrc. 11 I , , 

- ■ 1 ■ 

400 00- 750 00 

500 00- 000 OU 

100,00 

150 00 

bpokaiic, Woali 

Milwaukee, Wla . 


495 00- 720 00 

OOO 00- 1,000 00 

105 00 

2Sono 


400 00- 900 00 

W3 00- 1,020 00 

MO 00 

120,00 


CITIEa OP 25,003 TO 100,000 POPULATION 


WaLerbu^, Conn. 



, 



W50 00- 

805D DO 

W50 03- SBOOOO 

3100 00 

1160 DO 

East bouiP, 111 



. 



400 00- 

700 00 

450 00- 800 00 

60 00 

lOOOO 

Terre IlaiiLc, Ind 






42.') 00- 

050 00 

510 03- OSOOQ 

115 00 

30 00 

Topokn, ICnnB 






34iO 00- 

540 00 

JOQOO- ass 00 

— 

31600 

lAiwiBlon, Me 






300,00- 

500 00 

350 03- 000 OO 

5000 

100 00 

llDlynkc, hlaaa 






lOQQO- 

700 00 

460 03- 775 00 

MlOO 

76 00 

New Dedfard, AIhab 






475 00- 

750 00 

690 00- 82 5 00 

65 00 

75 00 

Ka1ninn.zDu, Midi 






350 00- 

600 00 

400 00- 700 OO 

60 00 

200 410 

Sl Josepb, Mo 






316 00- 

S')2 60 

460 00- BIOOO 

13.5 00 

217 00 

nulls, Itlont 






030 00- 

UOO 00 

800 00- 1.050 00 

153,00 

15000 

NaaUun, K II . 






330 00- 

150 00 

4(X1 00- 1)00 00 

60 00 

IBOOQ 

Cam(lcHi N J 






400 00- 

040.00 

500 00- 030 00 

lOOOO 

200 00 

bclienPClady, NY, , 






375 00- 

550 00 

4SD 00- NOO 00 

76 00 

250 00 

YDunERtQwnj Ohio 






300 00- 

050 00 

400 00- 030 00 

lOOOO 

250 00 

Erie Pn, 






332 50- 

570 00 

38003- 71200 

47 50 

142 00 

Pawtucket, U I. 






060 co- 

000 00 

400 00- 720 00 

40 00 

120 00 

Columbia SC 






ats 00- 

105 00 

4SC DO- blO 00 

\.i6lV0 

139 OQ 

Salt Lnko Cily, iJlah 






dCo 00- 

720 OO 

480 00- 1,020 00 

120 00 

anooo 

Norfolk, Vn . 





, 

100 00- 

050 00 

450 00- 700 00 

50 00 

50 00 

Tucornn, WhbIi 






5no 00- 

760 00 

OOOOCh 1,020 00 

JOO 00 

270 DO 

Superior, WiB 



• 



J27 BO- 

006 00 

475 00- 712 60 

47 50 

47 60 




CITIES 

□F 10,000 TO 

23.000 rOPULATION 



SclTua. Ala , 






Sloo 00- 

8^00 00 

5510 OO- 5610 00 

8110 00 

810 DO 

Nqis Lundou, Conn , 






300 00- 

050 00 

400 00- 700 OO 

100 00 

50 DO 

EvanBtan. Ill 






000 03- 

DOOOO 

nSDOO- 1 000 00 

GOOD 

100 00 

Ilicliinoncl, Ind 





, 

476 00- 

005 00 

480 00- B50 00 

B 30 

1B5 00 

nurlington, Inria • 




, 


2fi3 00- 

573 00 

□40 12- 02B 12 

04 12 

68 42 

BeverG . Mas a. 






400 00- 

DOOOO 

450 00- 700 00 

bO.M 

lOQ 00 

Ann dNrbur, ^ilclll > 






326 00- 

BOO 00 

3 WOO- 726 00 

2600 

225 00 

drcaC Falla, Monl 






712 50- 

71)0 00 

720 00- DOOOO 

7 50 

140 00 

rorlsmoulh. N, H . 





. 

300 00- 

500 00 

400 00- 050 00 

IDO 00 

ISO 00 

FlaLiiricldi N J 1 • 





, 

475 00- 

050 00 

OOO 00- 1, IDO 00 

125 00 

4D0 DO 

hSuVltetowu. N V, 






400 (10- 

003 00 

500 00- 700 00 

100 00 

100 00 

San dusk V, Ohio 






300 00- 

405 00 

400 00- 050 00 

100 DO 

185 00 

Iloivver Falls, Pa 






JOO 00- 

51100 

300 00- 075 00 

1 

102 00 

Cmuatuii, II 1 






351 00- 

507 00 

300 00' 586 00 

ao 00 

73 00 

’Walla Walla, Wash , 






(100 00- 

750 00 

700 00- 8.50 00 

100 00 

IDO 00 

rarkCTflburg, W Va 






340 00- 

530 00 

425 00- 075 00 

fiS 00 

i-|5 00 


I nenorl of the comniltico op aaianDs, Lonura, nnd peMona nf nuhho-achool tciiflhcrB In llta UniLad 8 laLca to Llio Nntio*!*) 
Council dI Eilucullon Publislind by Lho National Education AsMOcUllan. 1005 , 
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Mliuinmn Salaries. — By tlic term " miiii- 
inum anlQi’iea la meant the fivinff of ftrn amount 
by the state bD^o^v which loBs\l Gommunitiea 
miiy iu)t ciiiptoy tenelicra The first iiiataiicc 
of such iiiininiiiin wage scliedulc in the United 
States wns m ’SYcsb Vivgmm in 1682 Tina Ielw 
na amended now piovitles for a. salary of not 
jess tluiii §'i0 per month Xor tcnclicia liiiving a 
certificate of the [»riu\c of nmiibcY one, S35 fov 
those JinviiiR certificates of the grade niimbcr 
two, and S30 for tliosc liavinR ecrlificatea of 
tho grade mnnber three Other states having 
such laws, together with the dates of fiisfc enact- 
ment nnd the minimal amounts noAv provided 
arc aa follows: Rmv Jersey (1900, local 
option), Indiana (1901, a duiiy wage equal to 
three niul one half cents multiplied by tho 
general average of scholniahip and aiiuccas): 
Poniiayivania (1903, S45-S55) ; Maryland 

(1004, white tenchcia, annual S300), Noith 
Dakota (1905,845); Ohio (1900, $40); North 
Carolina (1907,535-310) • llhoJc Island (1909, 
3400 per year). The principle of graduating 
the miiumum salaiy in accortlnncc with tho 
glade of certificate held has been incorporated 
into all of these laws 

Aiiobhov type of minimnni salary regulation 
js that ropiesentccl by the special provisions 
of the chartci of the city of New York (elTce- 
bWo 1899), whoicby miniuiiim schedules arc 
defined in delml for service in tJie dilTercnt 
classes of teaching positions 

Yet another mode of estaVilishing minimum 
wage achoLhilcs is fchrougli legal provision, 
whereby a sjieoified propoilioii of tax levica 
and 5 late nppoiUoiiincnts must be devoted to 
teachers' salaries. Such laws exiht in Califor- 
nift, Colorado, Oregon, and Utah. 

Modern Problems — The lilies of economic 
influence that determine tho conditions Cor 
ndmissioii, the quality of Biicccas, and tho 
length of praotice of individuals in professional 
pursuits me somewhat difTcrenb for the profes- 
sion of teaching from wlrnb they arc for other 
professions. The demand foi teachers, parti cu- 
lai’ly foi elementary and secondary sehoolg, 
tends to exceed the supply. This excess de- 
mand, on the one hand, lias diininiahcd the 
late of the upward movement of the generally 
low icquiienieiita for legal ceitificntions for 
Lcnchmg that exist m most of the states, and, 
on the other hand, has cieatcd a most favor- 
able oppoitunity for the professional activity 
of unniariicd women. These tendencies in 
combination have operated against any normal 
incienso of the rates of coinpcnsation 

The increasing pioportion of women in the 
public educational acivice lins developed, 
particularly in the large cities, whcie tlicio has 
Dcen a iioliceablc movement for oignniznlioii 
for economic betterment, iiiicwiasucj — namely, 
equal fialfiues foi men nnd women The fiist 
and most conspicuous example of Lhia is to be 
found in the so-called " equal aalaiy " law 
enacted by the atute legislature m 1911 for 


the public schools of the city of New York 
Under thh law men and women teacliera 
lenderiug similar BCi'vieo in positions of 
same giade must receive equal componaation 
from tlic board of education 

As nil Btato education has a tie Bided tendency 
to become monopolistic in chai actor, the 
future economic ailuatioii of the public school 
teacher \a hound up in the devclopmciit of 
civic ideals, whcicby the financial rewards of 
the teacher will be regulated not by the pri- 
mal y foTcca that govern muteiia\ produotivo 
activities, but by the standards of worth of 
social 301 VICO E C. E 

For teachora' salnrica in other oovuitnea, red 
the nrticlca on the various national aystemg in 
this Cyclopedia 
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TEACHERS^ SEMINARS. — The term 
given io tile inBtitntiona lor l.]io tj/iiniiig of 
tcacheia m Germany. Those for the tiaming 
of Glemciilai'y school tenchers arc known ns 
e, for secondmy achool 
leachora merely ns Scjinnar, nnd the first ol Iho 
two year a of their training ia known nS 
jahr na clistinguiahed from the accoad or 
Piohejahr {q.v). 

See Gehr[any, Education in^ also Educa- 
tion, Acadcmio Study of 


TEACHERS, SEX OF. — United States 
— There were employed in 1010 m tho 
common schoola of continental Unite cl States 
623,210 tcacliDi’A, — 412,720 (78.0 pei cent) 
women and 110,4fll (21 1 per cent) men. 
The constantly decreasiiig proportion of men 
tea eh era during the past half a century has 
been Q plmsc oi the development of the iniblic 
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Bchool coiiccrjiiiiB which there has been much 
discussion nnd controversy l)Dth in Em ope 
and in the United Stales The chaiacLcr of 
this dccrcaso la diqpkycd liy tlio above com- 
paiativG cvhihit 

Since 1870 tho absolute number of men teach- 
ing in common schoola haa increased about 
41 per cent, wliilc the absolute number of 
}\omcn has increased 100 per cent.’ 

Considerable vaiin. Lions in the relative 
proportion of men and women tcnclirra arc 
lo be found 111 dilTcrcnl acclions of the country, 
m different giadca of acliooE, and in lural and 
nibaii BcbDois In iOlO the five stale .4 having 
the lowest percentage of n\oii leachcis were 
as follows' Connecticut, C 2 per cent, New 
Ilampshiic, 7 1 ])er cciitj llhodo laliind, 8-8 
per cent; Vermont, 8 9 per caul and Mnssa- 
chuaebts, 0 1 per cent; llioac having tlic higlicat 
percentage at the same period were IVrst 
Viiginm, 48 per cent; Arkansas, 47 per cent; 
Kentucky, 41.7 per cent, TennDa.soo, 37 per 
cent; Indiana, 35 7 per cent. 

Tlic public high achool .■jtalistica of the 
United St at 0,1 for 1010-1011 show that of the 
45,lfl7 teachers, 20,152 (14 5 per coni) wdto 
incn^ and 25,015 (55 5 per cent) were women 
During the tivo decades be L ween 1890-1891 and 
1910-1011 thp mimhcr of public IiirIi school 
tcnclioia incrcastd from 8270 lo 45,107, an 
mcrensc of 540 per cent However, duiiiig 
the same period the propoilioii of men toiiclierh 
remnined ncaily coUBtant, I80()-I801j 43 pei 
cent; 1910-1913, 41 5 por cent 

A Btntislifial nnay for tin? tcarlung aUfT of 
tho public flcliools of lfl7 of the 517 ciliea of 
8000 popuhition or iiioie, made m 1901 by the 
Bpccial CDiTimittcc of the National Educatvon 
Assocmtion, showed that women Icudicrs 
constituted 74 per cent of the entire number of 
persons employed either n.i teachers or in 
aupcYvisoiy pobvUuna; and that scaveely mote 
then 2 pci cent of olomeiitaiy schaol toachers 
were men. 

The United Stales ocoupnlion statistics of 
1900 showed that in the one lumdred and hi\Ly 
large cities (population 25,000 and over) 
nearly five sixths (82 I per cent) of Icftcheis 
were women, while out, side of Ihcso cities only 
Bcvcn tenths {70 per cent) wcie women This 
difforeiicc between eity and coiuitry in IJie 
sex distribution of tcacherfi wns found to 
obtain generally for the nhole country, 
although lu the southern states the percentage 
of men wns about twice ns great outside of 
the laigo cities as within them 

In the public schools of the United States 
women Qceupy many of thu superior admiuLs- 
trativc and supcrvisoiy pOhiLiona The chief 
state cchicational odicc (1012) of three stales 
(Colorado, Idaho, lYyonung) was hold by 
women tUiougU popular clecUon, la many 
states, egpccially in the central and wesLorn 
states, women aerve as superintendents of local 
arena (county, townships) Severn! iniporlaiit 
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citioa in the counliy have iccciitly liftcl women 
as of aclioolii-, 

Approximately nine tentha of the Leaching 
at lift' of coMcgea and ■uni'vcTs^tiCTJ aic ii\cu (IQiQ) 
111 public normal sohoola a trifle move than 
one tliiul of the instructional force is tom- 
posed of nipn. Other Arnciican professional 
acliools contain practically no women teachci'a 
Other Countries, — The peveentagea of men 
and women aerving in the public eleinenlary 
Bchoola of the pimcipftl foTcign states in 1908 
were aa follows : — 
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Genernl Features of the Problem. — Three 
features of the gciiojA) jnohhm ai the sex of 
tcncluTti — especially as this problem con- 
cerns public elementary and sceondaiy schools 
— may be legardcd ns uinking factois of 
in/liie/ice in education FJneli of these — tliu 
Bocial, Ihe economic, nnd the pedagogical — will 
be dcsciibcd briefly 

Social — The c^isLnig soeml order makes 
inevitable, for the gieat majority of women, 
a relatively brio! ieim of jiidusfciuil or pio- 
fcasionftl service outside of tlio home. As n 
roiUilt, a vciy small propoiLion of tho women 
who entet upon the woik of tcnching contirmc 
beyond Lire incur in geablc period This cir- 
cuits tan ec menna (hat a laige nurnhci ot 
comparatively i mm a Lure and niexponcncecl 
women serve ng teuLhera Consequently com- 
pensation LeiuU to re men 11 on a low level, 
not only Tor women teachers alone, but for 
Locichcra ns an economic gioiip These con- 
ditioiis of bievity of hci vice niid low compenaa- 
lion [dc luuuieoil to the doYelopmeut ot high 
stiiiidnids of professiomd prcpuiatloii 

licononne. — HisloncaUy, the mneteenth 
century niovcineiifc of the evpnnsion of the 
economic and profchsionnl nctiviUea of women 
out&jdc of Liio donioatic liniiiu coincided with 
the expansion and deveiopment of the jiublic 
scliooi ns n coiiiprchcusivc social iiiatiUiUon, 
Women in laige iiuinbcis became tencheia, 
dgcplUbg tCftcKfeia in large niimbera were 
needed, because of the social tradition of the 
relation ol wuuidii to children, und, most 
important of all, because fclie service of women 
could bo pi'ocuied moio cheaply than that of 
men The comp ai all vely lapul iiicrcjiac in 
Lho proportion of women Icaclicra in the 


elementary and secondary schools In thia 
countiy, nud in the eJemcTitniy schools of tlio 
pniicipal European people having state 
schemes of education, may be asciibcd pr\- 
mniily tothc economic influences of lowatRinl- 
wfds of compenaation The apparent tund- 
ency every wlici’c is for women to bocoinc 
111 uicioasing inoporfcion, the teachers m state 
schools, bccftuflc states have not yet thought 
it iicecssary iioi found a way to pay men n 
BufEcieiib amount to attract them from other 
vocations to teaching The equitable adjiist- 
menL of the Balariea of n\oi\ and women engaged 
111 the same grade of public flchool service 
presenta an unsolved question of the econo mi o 
competition of the sexes (See Tbachehs 

SALAniBd OF,) ' 

Pe(la(}0{ficttl — Up to the present time no 
concJiiaivc evidence has been produced as to 
the leUtwc ettiattuey of meu and women na 
tench era. or as to the pedagogical influence of 
the leiiJiniaatiou of the tenehing stall of 
common schools Social experience with popu- 
lar education has been too brief for any Hati.i- 
factoiy set i lemon fc of the aigiiincnt as to the 
relative pedagogical fitneaa of the sexes The 
tiadltional attitude of the eiihgUteaed Boeisil 
mind ns well as of the intolli gent individual mind 
is tf> regard witli suspicion nny edu cation jd 
flftheiiie in which, as is iho ease in the United 
□Lutes, the gicnt majority of oliildrcii are 
never, dining tJicir school carcci, in coiitaGb 
Witii a mail teacher 

The theory of deiuaciacy would seem to 
demand a place for the womnn as a toadior, 
but not VL place to the oxeluBion of the man aa 
a teacher 7 ’lio equihbiium will be established 
mrUy through the iccognition of the cconomio 
law that governs tlic piopei compensation of 
sexes enpgGd in the snmo social gcivice, and 
pnitiy thiough the changes that are taking 
place in all foims of lower education, whereby 
cmphaalfi ia plac.ed upon training lu vocntvoiuil 
tcehniqiie that belongs laigcly to tlie iiuliiatiiea 
of men ECU. 
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TEACHERS, TENURE OF. — See Tenuiib 

OF TBACiiEiia 

TEACHERS' TRAINING COLLEGES — 
See TEACiiima, Tiiaining op 

TEACHERS. TRAINING OF — History.— 
The history of blic training of tenclicis iii 
the United States began with the academies 
(q.u ), and the eivvhcst pcviod of the noiinai 
bcliools vrfih characLorizcd b}' n conflict with 
the academics. With the noimal schools 
well established, n Liiirrl stage is miiikcd by 
Llic development of city training schools A 
fourth stage began with tJic esLnblisliment of 
training classes in Jiigh achopls, and a fifth with 
the establishment of educational clcpartnionts 
m wmvcrsitiiiB and colic gca 

(1) The Acadenuj as a T>aimJip School . — 
In tho founding of the fii'fit acadomv, the 
Academy and Clmritablo School of Philnclclplnn 
111 Pcnnaylvniiia in 1756 (proposed 1743) iin- 
(lei the aubpiecs of Benjamin Franklin, one of 
the purpoaca spccificfl was ” that otlicis of the 
leaser sort might be tiained ns teachers. '' 
Throw^hont the peiiod domnmtcd by tho 
academy, thia institution was the chief if not 
the only souicc of tiained tcacheia, — trained 
only 111 tho sen.^o that they had received n 
bomewhat more advanced coiirso in subject 
mattei than they were to teach The acndc- 
iTiics, Iiowcvei, did not bocoiiic conscious of 
tlicir obligation in the training of teachers na 


□[ one aiich school in each county, with the 
training of Lenchcra aa one of its fiinclioiia 
But the ncndciuics wcip loo well establi^shrd, 
with local aenlimeiit and intrrosts in Llieir 
favor Fioiii 1813 the literal y fund had been 
devoted to the support of the aciulcmics, from 
1827 the caULblishmcnt of tcachcis' tiaining 
claases m speciliori acadeniica was required and 
such com SOS were icporlod in Honic of thc*^o iiisLi- 
tutions from 1831 Fioin 1834 such courses 
were organized into II do finite ays teiii of loachera' 
training ins Li Lutes. Tills law of 1834 was Lhe 
Jiiat m niiy comnionwcalth of the union iiink- 
ing pioviaiou for tho tiainiug of teachers for ilie 
common schools It was not until 1845, nftCT 
a long neiiod of agitation, that the cstablisli- 
iTient 01 a norinnl school was secured from lhe 
IcgifilntiirOj to lio located at Albany, Olheis 
followed, all of them being converted acadeiniea 
except tlio one at Oswego, which had hren a 
city 1 1 ai niiig s chool (See Ohwecjo M ovement ) 
(2) The Normal School -^Tho oiigiii of the 
term Normal School in the Ainerienii ii'^age 
waa briofiy traced in the article on Nohmal 
S ciiuDi.a (Q.e ) to iiie dceaile of lhe Llnrties, 
wlicu the influence of Fionch and Prussitin 
literature and experience became piouiinent 
Intel csb 111 and a L temp la nt thr I raining of 
teachers, aside fioin tlicir siilijccL inaLter coun'^cs 
in the acadcmica, Avns of an cnilior date Mr 
Barnaul tiacc'i the early uppearance of this 
intoi'Gst to Llio imhlicatiou of Suggestions on Edu- 
cnhon,l>y Wimnm K UusacUm 1823, of a Blou 
of rt t^eminart/ for the Education of IpslTuciors 
of YoulJi, by Thom n £3 II ClallaLidoL in 1825, of 
The School Fund and the Conmon School of 
ConJieetzcif^, by Professor J L Kingsley of 
Yale in 1823; niid of Ohscn?ii/io/i5 on the I?n- 
provemcul of Scmi,/)flJ if?s of ui the 

United States ioilk Suggestions fur its Accom- 
phsinucJif ,by W aher R .johuRou of Ueimsylvama 
in 1825. Tlicac pnblirations n]>pcaiing about 
the same time Init widely scatioied in their 
place of publication, with othoib which followed 
shoitly, indicate the widcaproad recognition 
of the ncccft&iby of some such effent Aside 
from the moiiiLoiml training classPH of lhe 
Laiicaatoiinn Schools (qv,). Hu* fir.st jiracliral 
atop in the stiitea was taken by Kamwel It. 


ft specific (iinction until tlio second quarter of atop in the “8111103 was taken by bainuei It. 
the nineteenth century Tho modificalion of Hall (g i ) ), who oponed a piivnlp Hchooi fni I lie 
the cLU'UGuiiim of Phillipa Andover nt thia Irauiing of Icacheia Jii Coneoid, VI , ml8Jd. 


time by tho introduction of an Eiigli&h Bcliool 
waa specifically for the purpose of training 
teachcra foi the common school But it wns in 
the State of New York that the acadeioiefl took 
the most prominent pait in the tiaiiiing of 
teachers Here there >Ya 3 a definite livfthy 
between the acatlcmic‘1 on the one hand, and 
on the other the inonitorial high aclioolfi 
founded on the Lancasterian system, for ac- 
ceptance aa tho state system of training schools 
for teachers The monitorial system (g u ) 
waa ravore(l by the Govcrnoj, DcWiLL Clintoii, 
wlio, duiing the thiid decade of the century, 
repeatedly rocomni ended the DatablialiTneiit 


after having given attention to this nlinar nl 
school keeping " for some years previous 
This work continued until 1830, wlulo in 1829 
Mr Ilftll published his Lectures on School 
Keeping widely ciiculaled thcrcnflci But 
to James G Carter (g t> ) hsi.a visually been given 
the title of “ Father of Normal iSchools," lu 
America. Duiing 1S24-IB26 he published 
nuineious aiticloa and appeals, and m 1S27 
lie opened a aohooi for the training of inachers 
at Lancastci, Mass , pcUl’.omng lhe iDgisin- 
Uire for nid In 1835. bccQiniiiR a member 
of the Mahbftcluiaotts legislature, nnd in lhe 
(oUDwing yoiiv ebuwmftu of tho ctlucuUon 
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commitlce, ho thero urged tho cstabliahmcnt 
of n training floliool or Bcjninary for teachers 
lie was iifliiGntLal in securing the establish- 
ment of the state board of education in 1837 
and the passage of the Norinnl School net 
ill 1838 To Charles Brooks {q.u ) who dia- 
flciniiiftted a knowledge of tliG Pi'uasiaii edu- 
cational system and advocated on the basis 
of tlua GKample the catablishmeiit of auch a 
training system in MasBacliusetts, and to Mr. 
Edmund Ewight, who gave 310,000 on condi- 
tion that fcho IcgisUturo would appropriate 
a similar sum for the founding of such an in- 
stitution, much credit la nlso duO The 
rcaokition cLCcepLing Mr Dwight's offer aiul 
npprGpiiatiiig state funds became a law Apiil 
19, 1838 The first piiblio noimnl school in 
Ainecicft wna opened on July 3, 1639, at Lexing- 
ton, Mass , under the pi'incipalahip of llcv 
Cyni 9 Pierce (qo) A ainiilar one at Darre 
WEia eatablishcd at the same time. 

Meanwhile in other states a similar agitation 
Imd been going on. In Ponnayivania thero 
wore niunei'oua advocates of a aimilai plan, 
including publiciab^j college presidents, stato 
offtcials. and IcgiaUtora In Connecticut, 
whcie tko discusgiou concerning normal aohools 
had begun ns early ns 1S25, nothing icsultcd 
until 1833 when a bonid of commissioners for 
the state was ciatablialied, with Henry Barnaid 
(qv) as seciotciry, Mr Barnard, through his 
leporls and the ComcctiQiit Common School 
Jonrnnl^ cstahliaUcd in 1830, agitated for the 
eatablialimcnt of such ascliool While the plan 
was appiQVcd by the legialatuicin 184G)itwa'i 
not until 1849 that the act catablialuTiE the 
Bcliool Waft passed. 

Tho discussions earned on in tlic incctingH 
of the Aiueiican Institute of Inatruction (^j.u ) 
foiiuded in 1830, the oldest American cdiica- 
tioiml association, were a strong factor in bring- 
ing about 0 . profeagional demand for such in- 
Btitutiona. The Annals of Education, edited 
by Mr WoodbridgG (ff y.), and similar piibli- 
cations^ as well aa so mo magaamca and papers 
nob of a profc'saional chnracLei, also became im- 
portant factors ill formulating a professional 
demand and a public acquieacencG and ap- 
proval. Tlio oxamplo set by Massachusetts. 
Coiiiicctioiib, and New York was soon followed 
by Pennaylvanin, at Pluladclpliia in 164B, 
by New Jersey at Tien ton in 1855, by Michican 
ab YpsilaiUi in 1300, and in time by all other 
states except two. Hcnnwliilc private normal 
schools continued to doyclop, became vciy 
nmneroua, and near the close of the nine- 
teenth century were important and valued 
factois in the training of tcacliGra, With the 
founding of numerous state normal and city 
training sclioola, the true opportunity for pu- 
vatc-VGiiturc norinnls became much curtailed 
and the chaiacter of their work gradually fell 
below that sot by state and municipal inali- 
tiitiona, 

Citj^ Training Schools, — This is the aimpleat 
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form of the normal school and in one sense 
the earliest, since the earlier ones giew out of tho 
model cinsacs of tho Laiicaatcrian moiiilQual 
school systems Such schools wcie established 
m New Yoik and Pliilndelphia during the 
second decade of tho nineteenth century and 
ill fact were conatitUGnt parts of the monitorial 
system (q.v) wheiever established. Before 
tho fourth decade of the century, however, 
the mold tonal system auppoited by quaai- 
pubho societies had been merged into city 
school systems. In Philadelphia in 1848 a 
Girla' Normal School was cs tablished in place 
of the momtoriDl training class, and this 
eleven years later became the Girls' Rmh 
School. In 1852 a noimal school was estab- 
lished by the school board of Boston and in 
1807 the New York City school board oatab- 
hahed a similar institution which twenty yeais 
later became the Normal College for Girls, 
The Oswego Normal, cstnbUahed in ISQl ns a 
city trniiiing school nnd five years Inter ac- 
cepted by tjic state, was probably the moat 
infliieiitial city normal fischool.* (See OawEaa 
Movbmbnt ) 

Jliffh School Normal Tiaining Classes , — 
'fheso schools are nob intended to take the 
place or to do the work of the regular state 
normal schools, Their purpose la rather to 
provide limited iiiat ruction in pedagogical 
couisDs for beginncis, in such work as fcho 
high flclioola and academies can olTer, oiid to 

n arc then studenta for the work of teaching 
ic rural schools of the vicinity In a sense 
they also aervo aa preparatory achoola for 
the normal achoala of tho stato. The course 
la one year long, consists of a review of the com- 
mon school blanches which tho sbudenta will 
he cxneotcd to teach in the rural or village 
sehoola, with a little pedagogy^ school manage- 
ment. and practice in teaching, This t^po 
fivat developed in Now York and grew out of the 
work in the training of tcnchcia in academics 
With the pioviding of normal schools this work 
ill acftdcmiea and laUi in lugb schools wea 
continued In 1899 the supervision of these 
classes was transferred from the board of 
legcuts to the Dopartiuent of pubUc instruc- 
tion Thavc aiG at present oyer one hundred 
such classes in tho better high schools and 
acaclemica of the stato, to which Uic state 
makes grants aggregating more than 8100,000 
encji yeaiv Wisconsin in 1809, Nebraska m 
1007, Virginici in 1908, adopted BimUnr ayatema 
the dctnila of which arc given in the arliDlea 
on these states The Indiana law of 1907 hna 
n Bimilai! puiport, though it haa affected col- 
leges rathei tliau high schools. 

Educational Departments in Umversilies 
and Collegfis — TKcbc bcgau \vith ail agitation 
for tha csCabliahment of such departments in 
Amherst CJollege in 1826, tho formal establish- 
ment oC one u\ Wasluiigton Gollegc in 1831, 
and the aotiinl formation of an influential ono 
iu Now York University m 1832. However, it 
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IS only in recent Limea that this phase of tho sdioola aie organized piiiimrily for Iho liam- 
traiiiing of tcachera haa been of cienb aignia- ing uf rural achool toachora. Tlic couraoa mo 

caiicc The entire subject la discuaacd in usually one year in length The prore.Shioiml 

detail iincior Education, Acadcmio Study or couraca givon la eonncctum wiLb high selieola 
United States ^ Present Status. — Many of arc planned comnionly to offer a year's pro- 

fcliG men and women now teaching in tho public rcfasioiml study, ciLlici aa a part of oi at the 

achoolsof the United States have never had any end of the high school course Tlii'i arlicle 

definite profeaaional training in pi eparation for wiU be devoted nmiiily Lo a considerjiLion of 

leaching IL is still possible in many skalos for Iho provision mndo for training touchcis in 

those who have completed iin elementary school our sLnto normal schools, and to tho training 
course to be certificated as tcnchcra after a mm- of teachers in service 

imiim of preparation, consisting largely _ia a State Normal Schools — Stale noimal 
review of tho aubjccta commonly taught in the schools arc aiippoi ted hyappi oprialions gi anted 

elementary school. Many others picpaio for from Hcsiion ta session of the state IcgiHlatiire 
teacliing by adding to this somewhat more They have not commonly lec Dived siifFieiciit 

adequate knowledge of the subject m alter of nioney lo enable them Lo compete with the 

tho clemnatary school, a coutbc of professional universities, cUher in securing men of first- 
traimiig of from bix to twelve weeka Tcacheia rate ability ns leachfis, or in equipment coin- 
who POSSC5.3 thia mmimutn amount of tmiaing parable to that fomul in the higher institulioiia 

nre commonly found at work in the rural schools of learning Of course tlicie are excepLioua 

The picparation usually required for those tvho to both of these goiicialixalions A study uf 
teach in tho \ii ban diabiicts vanes from a normal the aituation dm mg the pint twouLy yeai,^ 
school coiireo of ouo or two yeaia beyond the will show that an lucroaHJiig propoitioii of 
elementary school course, to a two-year profes- Lhoso who teach in iionnul achoola hnvo 
Bional course for tho.?B who have grnduatcrl received at least their bachelor's degicc, 
fiom high aohools There arc a few cities ivliich ntid that a few men and women with unusual 
nre making n Bomewhab higher demand upon preparation are being secured hy the more 
those who aio fcinincd within tho city ays bom, progressive achooh for llinr niuro Imp or taut 
A notable cxamplQ is found in the work of the positions The study of education in our 
Tenchors College of the University of Ciiiciii- uiiivcr.siLics liaa pioviucd a number of men and 
natij which oITcra n four ycM'a' course beyond the women who have gone into the piofeSMoiul 
iiigh school work which is required of all who would work in the normal schools splendully equipped 
enter the profession of teaehmgm that city. Col- hy virtue of thuir study of cduealion and 
lege graduation wliich includca some professional allied subjects. Indeed, certniu ])linhOS uf the 
woik IS quite commonly roquirad ns a prepnra- Work now done iil iimvorsj ty depnrtniciiis of cd- 
Liou for teaching in high schools The coui-sca in ucalion. notably nb Columbia, Chicago, and nt a 
some of the noimal schools are four or more years few of I lie alate iiniversilios, may be considered 
in ioiigth, It 18 fair to nsaiime, however, that ah affciiiig cbseatially the (raining rR'ce^-jiiry 
not more tlmn two years of these longer courses for the preparation of normal school leaclicrH 
should bo considered professional since the Curncvlum — Any coiisldoialion of Iho 
lorlger normal school coui a c genci ally provides coursea offered in oui normal schoola muib 

training parallel to that given in high schoola. take account first of Iho great varioty of picn- 

Tcnchers arc tiainccl in the United States aiatiou offered by those who on Ici the hchoola, 

to-day m sLato and piivatc normal schoola, and second of the in any-, sided function uf tlio 
in city tiaimiig or normal schoolis, in county normal school. There aro iioriniil sihools l1\ab 
training schoola, in profosaionul coiuscs given arc concerned in large mrasiire with I he prup- 
in high schools, in suinmGi schoola, and in nration of then Hluikiils for entrance to 
corrcspoudcnco courses There is n very great college It is Iriie that in Ihopc schools «omc 
vaiiation in the quality of work and iii the profc-SMOiinl woik is done, and that many, 
length of course oiTered in these different types possibly even all, of Ihc %liKk‘ulb will do Homo 
of inabi til lions. In states having a well- teacliiiig The normal school must, however, 

organificd syatcm of high schoola, the state confonn to the requirements of ciiLruiico lo 

noimal schaol demaiida graduation from the college, since very many of the aludciila look 
high Bchool for cntraiico, and offeia a two- upon ieuchnig ns merely ii temporary oceupn- 
year professional course In other states, n tioii which la to enable them to secure a col- 

great variety of couisea, varying in length lege cducntiou jVmong ibo strictly profes^- 

from one to five years, nro foil n A In these sionjil conrsc'i, the htudent with only clemen- 
schools, the length of tho couise is determined tary school training choohcs in many achoola 
partly by tho grade of woik which hna been a onc-yonr profosaionnl coiirJiD which will eii- 
completcd before cntciing the normal school, able him to secure the lowest grade of ccrlifi- 
and paitly by the position for which the cate issued in tho state ^ an elementary course 
Student ia preparing. City Linining schools of two years Avhicli will include more academic 
commonly require high school ginduntion for work; or a four-year course which will cnlillo 
enbrnncOj and offer courses varying from one him, after successful tcnchiiiR cxjirricnGc, to a 
to two years m length. County training life certificate High tichool gradualca in the 
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ap-mc scJioqI mighb take a one or two years' obsBrvntion and criticiam of schoolroom prnc- 
profesaioiml course which will also lend to the tico, and pmctico teacliing Of these sgv- 
life certificate. In tJic aamc scjiool special ernl subjects inoio time is given to practice 
coaraea for tcftchcra of kindergarten, doincatic teaching than to anv other, It is quite com- 
Bcience, music, n.Tid fine art miy be iouiid. mon iii normal sc hoofs to do vote as much oa five 
There aveBtlU achoola whiohoHer a commercial liouia a week for tho larger part of the whole 
conraoj wlnck is mtended pnmavily to piacticc work in some schools this 

boys and girls for buamcsa positions, Tho work la tonccntratGcl in n half or a third of the 
iiormnl school at Salem, Mass., hna a coutsd year, so that the etiidonb may devote prac- 
for the training of commercial teachers ticaily aU his lime to practice tonchiiig during 

Academic Work — Tho acadeinic work dono this ahoi ter pciiocl. 
in normal schools la not commonly of ns high Tho ivoik in psychology, pedagogy, nncl tho 
a grade ns that done in our better colleges history of education is quUo commonly taught 
Under the head of academic work as contrasted by those who have not had advanced tiaining 
with profeasiOTiQl work, thcac sclioolfl quite in bhcac fields. It is not umisunl for the piin- 

frcquently apeud from a tliii’d to a half year cipal of a uorinii.1 school to teach one ov male 

in reviewing the aubiccta that the student of these Bubjccts, even though he may pro- 
has already covered m hia own elcmcntavy viously have been a tcsieher of matWcmalica 
or high school course, the purpose being to or Bcicnce or of some other sub) cot not directly 
inaiiro aome adequate knowledge of the sub- rein ted to this prolcsgionnl field. Happily 

icct, and lo consider the probloina involved in the better schools men who have been 

in itg teaching. Those courses which aro in eprcially trained in psychology and in cduca- 
advance of the work nliondy covered Buffer tion in our umversitiea nro being called to 
from the fact that the toachcra arc fiequciitly take charge of these professional courses, 
not pattlGUlurly well trained; from the faofc Rrcichce Schools, — Tho work In puttatko 
that meet normal bcKooI teachers are very teaching La commonly prcccd^id by work m 
mnch overworked, carrying not mfiequently obgcrvationof cUaa tcafibrng in oouncclionwith 
a pro gram of from twenty to thirty hours a the eoursea m pedagogy or m a special courso 
week; and from n lack of any ndeciunte in ohservatiDii Normal Bchooia uaunliy have 
grading of the student body upon the basis op under their contiol a practice school in winch 

knowledge or abjlity in the subject. These observation and practice work is done. In a 

oritioiams do not, of course, apply with equal few of the schools sfcudcnta nre sent out to the 
force to tho normal schools which receive only regular public school ayatom winch is neai'cafcat 
higJi school graduates, nor do they apply to hand, and placed either uiidor the super vision 
a few ot the very beat achQol&rcGclvhi^aUidcvvU of apec.\al teachers deaigivated. os traliuiig 
with a greater variety of pieparation The teachers, ov under the control of 0. apccud 
BtudcntB from, the better normal bcIvmIb Buyverviaor asut out from the normal Bchool 
TGCeive full credit upon entrance to our lending A few normal schools plnn to give their atvidontg 
colleges and universilits for the tune spoilt in practice in rural schools by affilmtmg one or 

normal schools beyond high school graduation more rural schools with the noimal school. 

There is need foi normal schools to intro- or by having an ungraded school on the normal 
ducG a kind of academic woik which looks school campus to which cltildren irom rural 
toward the special equipment of those who nre Jistnots nre transported, 
to teach children, Tlicro should bo not simply At the head of the practLcc or training pchool 
eoursea in English, but also courses in child ia uaually found a man who is, by virtue of hia 
literature, not merely a knowledge of biology, poaition, Eccond m importaucc and m au- 
but GQiii’-icB planned espeemUy with reference thority to the principal of the normal achool. 
to the work which can be offered to children He uaually gives tho coiiraija in pedagogy* 
)i} biologicftl [iuii physical nature aUitly, In The innn who ptesidca over the training echo ol 
history, geography, music, and, irclcctl, in. has the problem of coordinating ail tho 
practically every subject taught in the ele- departments of the normal achool in their 
mcjitniy achool, the a tiidcnt ought to study the relation Lo the student's piaetice teaching 
field from the staiulpoijit of the nmlerial and to the education of the children found in 
available and the met nod to be cinpJoycd in the achool He must be able to secure tho 
teaehing children This work may be just coopoiatian of the several academic depart' 
as significant from the standpoint of scholar- mciits iti tho in[).k.mg of the courae of atiidy, iu 
ship a& ia emy of the work now done in the the outlining of work for atudenta iu training, 
nermal sgKoqI. It aught to result in itn nppre- and in the actual aupcrviaiou of the teaching 
cmlion of the subject to he taujjht Aa a possible which the stiidenta do Too frequently this 
means of mental growth for children effective oo(>pcTfttion ia lucking, nnd tlm head 

Pro/e^siDTifll )york — The professional work of the training school, together with bhe onbio 

ill the norm III school consiata usually in the teachers who directly auperviao the work of 

study qI psychology, the application of pay- practice teachers, is responsible for cvery- 

cliology to tenchinc in a subject commonly thing that takes plcico in tho training achool. 

called pedagogy, tho hiatory of education, Obserualion and Prachce Work — The organ- 
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izftlioTi of practice work varies among even on Lho Lraiiung of teaclicra in Lhc prLiclp? on state 

Uic better BchoolB of fclic country. In borne systems (i e. Aliibnmn; Arknu^jns, etc.) geo 

aclioola the satiuteiit ifl mtroiluecd to the piob^ niao Education, Acadei^iic Study op 

lenis of oLaaaroom inaLuicfcion tUrough obsei- Improveingnt of Teachers in Service — 
vation and cxpciimeiitnl teaching enily in hia Because of bho iimdequnte training of thoso 
courac, while 111 others the period of piacticc wlio begin to teach in our public ficliools, and 

work ia postponed until piacticnlly the end hecaiisc of the fact llmt Lhoac who succeed 

of tlic student's com -sc in the noima] schooJ iii any hno of profession nl endeavor arc tlioac 

In Borne achuold the woik is always done under who continue to be atudciits of tlicir held, n 

very careful supervision, and after careful large part of the traiimiK of many teachera'is 
plana have been criticized by ciitic tcaclicra secured after they enter Lhcsei vice. The work 
or otheiE In other sgIiooIh the student of the supervisory corps in Ainoncan cities 
attempts to teach the whole curnculiim, and cousista primarily in providing for the growth 
IS given very gicnt responsibility fiom almost and development of the teachers with whom 
the beginning of hia practice work It would they work The tianimg which is oltercd to 
Bcein wise to pi o vide aonie caiefiil observation those who are engaged in Icnching consists 
and some little contact with eh ildien by meaiib mainly of two general linos of woik; first, 
of helping legulai teachers or by the teaching fuithcr tlicorctical professional IrainiiiEj ana 
of a lew carefully planned lessona early in the second the development of the art of leaching, 
normal flchool comae in oidei to make more Theory — The profcsaional training of the 
significant the bheoicticai study which is to thcoielical aort given to tcnchciH in service is 
follow 111 any event, it is an iinwiac provi- organized mainly in conneoLion with Leachcre' 
aion which places the beginner In a situation iiislitutca {q u ), Leaclicia’ aUidy clnsscs, and 
iinvhi oh keeping order and At fcoiiding to routine in renclmg ciides (qv) Jii the institute of 
matters of inanagoinent come to be thought of the better sort, tcnchcis quite commonly do 
as the whole teaching To learn to tcachn to work which is comparable to the profcasioiial 
attain some ap])rociation of the subject taught study undertaken in the sunimci school. Pro- 
na a poasiblc method of ■meiibnl giowtli and fcssional booka arc read, iccitations arc dia- 
dovel opine lit for children. The beginner cussed with regard to Jiiiuci])lc 3 of Leaching, 
sliould have most of hia energy focuaed upon psychology, and Bchool mnnngemrut, nncl 
the application of those piinciiilcs of teaching the organization of the acvcrnl Riibjccls of the 
which lie lina fit lulled, and nob upon the easiest curnculmn la undertaken uiulrr the direction of 
way to keep children quiet. After the be- supciviaora or other com pc Lent IcadoTS, Like- 
g inner has gamed some confidence and hna wise, in the work of reading circles and study 
auccccded 111 teaching a small group of children, clasaea, piofcaaional books are read, meetiuga 
It may be possible gradually to introduce arc held for disciiiaion, and exaininationa are 
condibioiia which more nearly approximalo glveiij which in some cniea are credited toward 
those which arc found oidinaiily in our the higher standing whicli the teacher desirca. 
pubUo Bchools. It cannot be too strongly In some systems of scIiooIh, promo Lionnl 

urged, hoTvever, that this grappling with tho exammiiUona involving professional study as 

actual school conditions .should bo tlie end and well na auccossfii] clnaaroom work arc demanded 
not the bogiiining of practice work. of those who would receive additional salary 

Training of Secondary Teachers. — It ia only beyond the maximum achieved after a brief 
within the post decade that any considerable experience. In other flysLcma encouragement 
number of those who expected to tench in second- to professional study h offered by cxami nations 
ary schools had any preparation for thoir work which arc held for posi lions of higher grade, 

other than that gained by the pursuit of the One of the most significant ngencios iiaori for 
rcgulai acndomic ivork of the college or iiiiivcraity. the training of Icaclicrs iii Rcrvicc ib the making 

Apparently it waa tlio film belief of all concerned of the courso of study In some aystoms oi 

tliab knowledge of the subject to be taught waa aohoola the Bupcnnlcndent and other super- 
all that waa necessary by way of preparation for viaory officers have enlisted the cooperation 
teaching. At tliG present tune in most of our of tcaclicra from year to year in the preparation 
A colleges and univeisities, professional training is of the couraea of fitudy The lenchera of each 
provided in educational psychology, in the history grade meet, for example, to criticize and 

of education, and in the philosophy of cduca- suggest changes in the preaent course of study 

tJon together witli ^n/no special training in the in arjthmctic. Aa a result of their coufrr cnees, 

metnodology of the particular subject oraubjccU a report ia sent to a commiUee of Bupervisora 
winch the student la preparing to teach. Along and others Bpccially equipped to judge of the 

with these ihcoreti cal coui sea have been 01 gnnizcd work in. this field, which, after examination and 

couiscs in obsci vation and in practice teaching, correction, ia sent back to the teachera from 
The professional work begins commonly in the whom the original suggestions came. Such work 
junior year, and la continued in the senior year donefrom year to year, now wi th one Bubjcct and 
From one half a year to a full year la devoted to again with ana the r, off era a plan for prof ca 'non al 
theso piofcaaional cour.sos For the details of Iraining superior to that undertaken in moat 
aysLem or ciiatom in each state, see the sections teachera’ meetings or reading circles There la 
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the ft tided advantfigo of having tho tcnchcr ap- vise and direct Uio work of loachera muafc bo 
prcciatc tho fact that her advice and help are rcgaidcd na of primary iinportanoe. When, 
considered nocessnry by the administration the leaders in the profession arc adequately 
PracUcs — In developing skill in teaching, trained, a Iiighci' degree of efliciency upon the 
thero IS a broad recognition of the importance part of those who aic supervised by them may 
of dcmonstralion In tGacliing, na m other be looked for. It ia to bo expected in the 
arts, imitation must play a vciy coiisidcrablo near future that piofcsaional training, either fla 
iftctor. To this end many of our supcrvisoifl a part of bhcrcgulai college course, oi as a snp- 
havo organized dcmoiiatiationa attended by plcment to the work for the bachelor's degree, 
email groups of keaehei'a of the same grade will bcrcc^uircd of all who are tounderLako work 
in which tho losaon is taught in order that a aa supervisory or ndminiatrativo dITiccts m our 
new typo of work or olasg rnanagemout may public school systems, ^ Q-. R &. 

come to have tho validity which la fovmd only England and Wales — IKsioriy. — Piior to 
after such a demonstration. Gamin only after ISOQ there was practically no system of tiam- 
the anpcrviBOT or capable teacher has taught mg teachers ia England, Yet many of her 
the IcBSoa or leaflons, a period cither orv the wiitcra upon Education — Mulcaater,. John 
Bame day or later la devoted to a diseuaaion of Lily, Edmund Gootc, John Bimsley, and 
Uw work done, Sometimca atenogiaphio re- Charles HoqIq — had eitUcr outlined 

porta of lessons which have been observed are syatema for training or had written Soathingly 
used aa an aid to the later disouasion. Another upon fclio inadequate preparation of proresging 
method of demonstration is found in carefully tcacliora. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
Bclcctin^ tcaohera who liavc pocuHar strength, tian Knowledge (q.if.) proposed the foundation 
and ftfilung other tcachcia to vipit them, with of an institution for tho proper ati cm of masters 
apecial reference to some type of work m in 1703, but little seems to have been dono. 
which they may need help. Tho success of The writinga of SJicnafcoiic, Giay, ^ Cowper, 
visiting deponclg almoat wholly upon thia Crabbo, and Adnin Smith during tho eightGenth 
dchnito direction to the visiting teacher to aee cenbmy aroused England from her apftLliy to- 
flomc one plmao of another tcacher’a work, and ward social and educational problcma, and at tho 
upon providing foi the discussion at a Intor beginning of the nineteenth oontury ifccpa were 
time of the work observed Again, tho work taken to give a httlo professional training to 
of BupcrvisoTS of fipocial Bubjecta m often si g- tcacheia This took the form of whab has 
niRcfl-Tit Tnolnly by virtue of the fact that thcao slnoo been called the Monitovml Syatem '' 
BUpervisors teach iTv the prcacncc of the regular (ij.v.). Although tho ayatem of Lancaster 
teachers, and thu'? furnish an example of tho kind differed alightly fvcm that of Bell lU the matter 
qC work winch, thny wish to have dene. eC details, the fundamental priaciplea eC the 

Of/ter 3/eaiis, — Apart from these two main two weto the aame. Doth were auxious to ob- 
types of training, namely theoretical professional tain a laige supply of teauhcis, and both were 
study and demonstrations of the art of tench- unablo to do so Hence they began to tram 
ing, other methods are employed which arc in- the older and brighter boys for the ofliCQ. 
tended to alimiilato or encournge teachers In The system demanded mechanical and routine 
some systems tenchera aro rated as to officicnoy class management, and this ultimately led to 
^ the supervisory corps at regular intervals, nn excessive use of emulation and rewards, Lnn- 
™s rating may determine advancement in the cna ter waa supported by his coreligionists —the 
system, with regard to both salary and position, Quakers — and Ijy other nonconformists, Bell 
In fiomo systems special aid is offered to those who by members of the Church of England Tho 
go to summer schools or special credit toward a former founded (1808) the Lancastcrinn Society 
liighor heenso or certificato ia given to those who which developed in 1314 into the Biitish and 
take WDik m extension claaaca. In Boston the For olgn School Society {qv)] the latter founded 
sabbnUcnl yeai (q.u.) with half pay has been pro- in 1811 the National Society for theEdncfttion 
vidccl [or toacheig throughout the school syatem of the Poor in the Trinciplea of tho EstublvsKcd 
Teachers' mcotiuga, local, statu, and national. Church throughout Engiand and Wales 
cira maintained by teaehcra whose professional The later English movement for th&tiaimtig of 
zeal may not bo questioned Voluntary teachers' teacliers developed with great rapidity after the 
nssociationa aro beginning to carry on inveatign- first government grants for odnaation in 1833. 
tiona and experiments which indicate not only Finding a acrioua lack of competent teachers, 
profGsaional mteicsb but also insight and ability fclm government attempted to remedy tho innt- 
of no mean degree, ter by voting a sum of £10,000 for the 

With a teaching population made up very erection of model '' schools. Althougli tlio 
largely of women who spend only from one ho money wag voted in 1336, it was nob until the 
Jive years in Lhe piofcssion, tho problem of tram- formation of the Committee of Council on Fdu- 
ing teacliera m service must always bo nn impor- cation in 1330, to nd minis ter the moncya voted 
tanb conaidcration, While it may be expected by the CommonB, that any action was taken, 
that tho degree of timning demanded of Iboso Tho quoation of a national noimal school 
who enter the profession will eontmuo to in- was ono of the first things disousscd by the 
Cleave, the unpeovemeut of thoBe who Bupet- new Committee of Gounod, Sir Jamea Kay 
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Slmttlcwoi'fcii (g.y ), tlits cnlightcnccl and ciiei^ collcgea under tlio control of city or of county 

eetio acorctftry, was grOntly jn favor of the councils. The past feiv 3^0111 s Jiave soon great 

national sell eiue, but the a bscumiiiiat tactics of activity m this field of endeavor, and at the 

the two rival Bocictics, the Dritiflh and Foreign preaenb time one quarter of all teachers aie 

and the Nation aL were siifRcacnt to make the trained in iiiatitutions of this type 

plan abortive. The moneys were nccoidingly Preliminary Training — The preliminary 
divided between the ri vaJs to enable them to traming extends to scvcnteeji or eighteen 

erect tiaining colleges for teachers. yenra of age. The bursar and a tudent-te tidier 

About this time a new piiiiciple was intro- system haa practically replaced the pupil- 

duced into the education of the English school- teacher system of training, although both 

inastci. Thi'j was the pupil-tcncliei Byatenx Byatcina me in operation Tlic following 

which ivaa introduced by ICay Shiittlcworfch coinpai jitivc table shows the working of the 

from Holland At bottom. it was a development two syeitcms. 
out of the monitorial system which had by tins 
time become a notorious failure The pupil- 
teacher was a young person who was appren- 
ticed for five yoaia to a bond teadiei, from 
whom he received gratuitous instruction and 
a Small salary in return for aei vices icndercd 
in the schoolroom The professional side of 
training was CTuphasizcd; the academic in- 
sti'uotjon was reserved mainly for the training 
college, which was entered at the close of the 
apprcnticcahip, In order to meet the expense 
of training bho Committee intioduccd 
" Queen' g ScUol at ships in 1B40, An exami- 
jiaLion was held to select tho ’* scholars/' 
who aubacqiionfcly received £20-£25 a year 
during thciT two yeais of residence in college. 

In 1848 there were only 200 pupil-tenchcra; 
m 1861 the number had risen to 13,871, and in 
1070 to 14,012, The oumoiila of centers flnd acoondary 

From 1870 tho appienticcship system grad- schools with bursars arc dominated by Lho 

ually dcclmcd and wng replaced by the pupil- entrance cxammations to tiainmg colleges, 

teachei oenbor system (1874) j by means of The chief of these examinations is the pre- 

whioh the appronticcg received a better liminnry examination for Lho elementary a choo I 

academic preparation than was possible pre- tenDher's certificate, which, in general, is the 

viously. The breakdown of the system was entrance oxainination for nil colleges not con- 

alao hiisbcned by raising the ago of pupil- atllucnt parts of univcrsitipg or university 

teachers — fiom 13 to 14 in lS78j to 16 in collegca. It is also tho qurilifying oxaminnlion 

1806, and later to 16 (16 in country districts) for recognition ns an unccrtificatcd teacher ; 

— find by diininishiiig t)jo period of apprenlicc- and ia tho direct successor of the Queen's (after- 

ship by gradual stages from 6 years to 2 years. wards the King's) Scholaraliip instituted in 18'10 

Since 1906 the pupd-toachcr eysteni haa and abolished in 1907. Tlio others arc the vnn- 

becn rapidly replaced by the bursar {q o.) end ous malnculation examiiiationa of tho umversi- 

btiidcnt-tcacher systoin (f/.v.). This latter sya- ties, or other examinations of equal diflTicuUy. 

torn IS orgQm2cd to provide intending teachers Pupil- ten oh era, bursars, and student-teachers 

with a secondary education up to sixteen or receive maintenance acholarshipa or their 

savenbeeu yeaia of age, followed by one year equivalent, and the inatitutiona in which they 

of practical teaching in an elomcntary acnool arc trained recelvo per capita grants from 

under the aiipoi vision of the head teacher, goYCrnmcnt. 

before entrance to a training college is allowed. Training Colleges. — After the completion 
Another feature, which is uiiiqiio in cduca- of hi a preliminary trainingj the intending 

tional organization, was tho formation of teacher may enter n tialning college (the phrase 

day training collegca in connoofcion. with uni- "normal Hchool*' is practically lacking in Eiig- 

versUies m 1890. The scheme, following the lish educational tciminology) for one, two, 

rGeomjnciidahiojis of the Cross Commission three,, or four ycara. tho usual period for 

(1886-1888), was entered into with great council and residential colleges being two, for 

trepidation, but it hna surpassed all oxpecLa- milvcraity training collcgea. three, or four for 

tin ns. No new residential college has been those which accept the lateat government 

built since 1890, while day training colleEGa BchoTne, The studenta arc earo fully sBlectcd, 

have been founded in rapid auoccsBiom The bub none may be refused admission on religious 

university field is now exhausted in this or social grOUiula.^ In 1010—1911 there wore 

dircobion, and the latest development of tho 12,100 teachers in training, distributed ns 

movement is the organization of day training shown in tho subjoined lablo. 
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Bona An and aTDDB»rp-TEi.e]iEn 
SYBTEiU 

Agea 

Uqw Eogng&d 

Age a 

How Engaged 

6-ia 

Pupil In Blnmeniary 
ecliool 

fi-12 

fuml in clGtnanlnry 
b«1ioqI 


Pupil m cJrniBj] lo- 
ry or Bccondnfy 

Bctioal 1 

15-JO 

1 PupjJ Jn aojoodflry 
aclionl 

H-ia 

Pupil in scBondnry 
Bchool or 111 pupil- 
leacticr claos 1 

lfl-17 

Burs nr in aGrcndnry 
scIkkiI 

10-10 

Puplt-Lcnchcr fit inly- 
ing pari Llino In 
conlora,an(Ilenc(i- I 
Jng pnrt liing Jn 
lha clamcrUnry 

17-10 

aLudcnl'lcftcher m dn- 
1 monlnry acliooli or 
n aluilcnt In n train- 
Idq college 


flchool 
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TEjVCHEnS IN TRAINING IN ENGLIND AND SViLES, ]OIO-11 


TFrn OF iNSTITtlTION 

Hl^iurst Stu- 

DkNTfl 

lIoaTbL aTOUtSTfl 1 

D\v Students 

Totals 

Afen 

iTorri^ii 

Aferl 

Women 

Jlfe/i 

Womert 



UnlvcraiLl- TrAiiiing CollofiOfl. 
Dopcirliiicnla of EihicnLion 
US InallLullDns) . . . 



110 

300 

1,020 

1,100 

3,2flB 

Coimcll Tmining CollEgca — 
City niul Cpunly (IB In- 
sLlLijllons) 


loa 

102 

soo 

004 

1,520 

3,100 

Volqnlnry TrfiinInH Collpflc? — ' 
D cRom^lvaliQTva^ (47 InaUtvl' 

tlOll?) . . < 

lliSC 

3,Q50 



137 


203 

B,72Q 

ToLnl (S3 InstlluLiona) ■ 


3.BU 

272 

1.009 

2,377 

2,0 Eg 

12.100 


All colleges are iniclor the jurisdiction of the 
board of odu cation, irhieh provides giants to 
cover part oogb of erection (75 per cent of 
cost) and the whole of the maintenance charges 
Paitinl tnaiiitcnanco giants to students are 
also given To prevent the misappropriation 
o( these eoiw^inretivcly Inr^e auma, each stu- 
dent on entering a college la required to sign n 
'' form of iindci taking/^ binding himself or 
licraclf to teach for seven out of the fir^t ten 
years, if a man, and for five years, if a woman, 
in a school under the control of the board, or, 
fniling to do so, to pay hack a proportionate 
part of tho coat of training 

The cuincuiaof colleges vary greatly, 

for great ficedom in choice of sub|cct matter 
la p Grim L ted by the ho aid Only suggeatioiis 

for eouises are given, if the head of a training 
college can make a better ayllahiis, he is quite 
at liberty to do «o The curriculum for a 
college with a two years' course includes tho 
foMowing subj cots' English language, liter- 
ature, and composition, history and geog- 
raphy; elementary mathematics, hygiene; 
theory of music; principles of teaching; ele- 
mentary science; the piactiae of teaching; 
reading and repetition; drawing, ncccllowom 
(for women); singing; physical braining: and 
manual inatrucUon (for men) The aubiocU 
are divided into two part*! — the first aix in 
which tlio atiidontB are cvamined mdividimlly, 
and the last eight m which the profLCioncy of 
the coUegt a whole ia tested duimg the viaits 
□f inspectors. Drawing, manual inatiuctioii, 
and physical tiaimng may be omitted by those 
atudenta who Imve Imd satisfactory training 
in those branches before entering eollego, 
Nob more than two optional subjects fiom a 
hat of twenty may bo included in the course. 
In those education departments where the 
normal course of training is three years, a con- 
siderable modification of the above ja made 
In the first place, tho student always studies 
(qi a imwcraity degree, which Ib obtained 
normally at the end of the thud year Tho 
firofeaaional tinining is puisucd at the same 
time nnd overpressure is often a result. To 


remedy this, the boa id has instituted (1911) 
a four-year courac of training for st Helen is in 
universities The first three years aic to bo 
devoted almost wholly to academic woik, 
the fourth to a post-gi adnata piofcssionnl 
training This latte i scheme is in opeintion 
in the Uiuvevsitica of ManGlicatcr and London 
and will, in all pvobabdity, bccoino general in 
the eourac of a few years (See Report of the 
Board of Education for 1010^1911.) 

The weakest part of the coxiTse of study la 
tliG lack of attention to psj'chology nnd the 
Jiiatory of education. Only thicc and four 
ycfti students receive in^tiiiction m tho his- 
tory of education, while psychology is taught, 
foi the most part, in a pev/iincfcory mniinei. 
The practice teacliirig, which 13 only of aiN, 
eight, 01 twelve weeks' cluvalion, is also an 
unsatisfactory feature of the course When 
the pupil-teacheiship was in vogue, a abudenfc 
entered college with a good background of 
practical expcnencG, ab the present timo he 
may enter without having taught a smglo 
lesson, ChangcH arc contomplntcd, and we 
may look forward in tho near futuio to the 
estabjislimont of cflicienfc demo 11 a tratioii and 
practice schools in organic coimcction with 
each tiaining college. 

Moat of tlm reaidcnUiil collegea arc small, 
few having more than 150 students Day 
tmining collegea, though much larger, approxi- 
mate the organization of lesidenbiul collegea 
tliTOTlgh the instUntloTi of hoatela, Consc- 
quently the aocial life, which largely cent era 
around the common 100 m and the athletic 
field, 13 healthy and vigoious. Nor is it 
disturbed by religious faction, although the 
denominational collegea may rcBcrvo one half 
the total number ot places for students of 
their paitTCulur religioua peraunaion. 

Certification — Certification at the end of tlia 
courae is dependent upon (1) an examination 
in ncndemio fiubjecta, and (2) inspection by the 
board in the: piofcaaional aubjeats of the ouv- 
riculiim. Tho examination may be given by 
the board or by some joint examining body 
approved by the board. Tho dogieo of a 
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umvDiflity may ha aubstitiitp,d by all trail inig 
colleges with tlu'OQ or four year studenta for 
the oxammabion by the boaid in academia 
aiibjecta. The inclivitlual colleges may also 
\mblisli Hats of Ihcir sbudciila in claaaca or in 
order of merit, but for these the board assumca 
no responsibiliLy. In all ensQa, however, tho 
stuff of the blaming college participates in 
the certification of the studeiita, the bourd^s 
inspecfcois simply insure that the privilege la 
not abused and that reasonably high btanclai da 
aic mamlaincd. 

The certificate cvamiimtion of the board 
may be passed by acting tcnchcia who have 
never been to n college to ho trained, IIciiicc 
jn 190<)-1910, out of the 171,589 tcacheia in 
England and 'VVnlea, only 53,331 wcio trained 
and ceitificatccl, while '14,060 weie certificated 
but uiitinmcd The lemamder weie neither 
trained nor cor Li fie a Led Aa the average 
attendnncG of scholars for the same year waa 
6,364,106, tho average number per tcaclici 
wns 31.3. 

Training of Teachers In Service. — There 
IS very little in England and Wales of what ia 
known ns Die training of teachers in acrvico 
Supervision, ns it is understood m America, ia 
quite uiikuowii in Engl and. Only a few 
populous centers like London have an adequate 
supervisory force, iiuch aupcm laioii as CHigt."? 
is exercised by the head teacher and by Ilia 
Majesty's iif^pector in a senes of intcimibtcnL 
visits. SiimiTiei schools, reading circlea, and 
other organizations for giving further training 
to acting toachcra aie much lc.^s numeroua 
than in America. Still tho noariiosa to the 
Continent Uoa atimulaLcd teachers^ Gliicfly 
secDiidary, to attend the holiday coutscs pro- 
vided by many foreign universities. The smn- 
mei courses organized at home arc chiefly pat- 
ronised by foreigners and specialist teachers. 

Secondary and Other Teachers. — The foie- 
gomg rcraaiks apply almost wholly to the 
tiaiiiing of teachers foi elementary schools 
The organized braining of second ary teachers 
13 still in ita infancy, but the resnscitatioii of 
the Teachers' Regis tei, which wns diacoii tinned 
for a number of years, will probably give it a 
new impetus (See TnACHEUB, REGiaTUA- 
TiON OP ) The training of teachers foi secon- 
dary sohoola extends at moat to a poafc-graduate 
year in a university At the end of that timo 
a diploma is granted wliich la iccognizcd by 
the board. Since 1008 tho board has given 
financial nsaiatrincc to institutions training 
secondary teachers, and thcro is a, rapid devel- 
opment of fchia blanch of work About ono 
tliird of the total number of secondary fceachera 
linvc had some training, but only one eighth 
have been trained for tho spooifio work tliey 
arc now engaged m. 

Teachers of domestic aubjocta are now trained 
in. large iminbcra in institutions situated in 
large towns and under the control of the local 
education authorities. The student attends 
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for one or two ycora aiul nt tlie eiitl of tlio 
coin SC sits for one or moie of the five diploma.^ 
lecognmd by the board In 1009-1910 
Incrc were in England and Wales fifteen train- 
mg achoola rccogm^ed by the board, with a 
total of 903 students in training 

The only training college for art teachers 
directly mniiitaincd by the board is the Royal 
College of Art, Loudon. The Art Clnaa 
teachei’s certificate and the Art Masters' 
certificates nro, however, quail fie at ions con- 
trolled and recognized by tlic board 
^ Kindergarten teachers, teachers of educa- 
tional handwoik, Icachcia of physical educa- 
tion, otc , itiusl, for the mo^t part, oblnin 
professional training in inslitiiliona not under 
the jurisclicLioii of the boaiil A now ora i^j 
liowovcr, beginning. Tciiclicra of young chil- 
dren may be trained in ordinary training col- 
Icgca; n physical training college for women 
— a consLituciit pait of the Southwestern 
Polytechnic at Chelsea — no^Y roceivea grants, 
and the Board is represented by two meinbcra 
Upon the Board of Examiiialions for Educa- 
tional Handwork. p, S, 

See England, Education in; Wales, Edu- 
cation IN. 
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TEACHERS' VOLUHTARY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Oigaiiizations of tcnclicra, com- 
posed wholly or in the main of teachers, foe 
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i\ny object connfictecl with the pi'oleaskon, other 
than pccimmry benefit. But no hard and 
fast lino can be drawn between such nssocin- 
Uoaa and those composed oJ eclucatioiial ex porta 
and ndminisbratora, or geiieriil cdiicfttioiml 
asaocintioiia {q v.), or learned aocietica. _ 

United States. — Tlie present nssooiatioiia in 
the United States arc in some irstancca diffci- 
cntiationaoutof (he oldccluoatiopftl associntiona 
(g.o.) that inevitably came about as soon na 
schools required specially trapned tcAcliors. 
Thus the grammar school men of Mnaaachnsetta 
and Connecticut withdrew from the American 
Institute of Instruction to form their state 
aasDoiatioRB in 1646 and 1B46 icapecUvcly 
In other insLanccJ they arc the diiect suc- 
cessors of earlier educational nssociationa 
which died out when the conduct of schools 
was largely handed over to the teaching pro- 
fess Ion, This WftS the case with most of the 
state associations. While teaohers* associa- 
tloiiB nalwrally Ci\]Qy much more pavmMlcuco 
they lack one element of aticngth possosaed 
by the more general oiganizationa. The 
Inttei included in their active menibcralup 
statesmen and nalioiinl leadcis of thought 
Thoy molded public opinion in a way that 
the present teachers' associations never 
attempt to do Indeed, ao pionounccd ia 
this defect of tcnchcrs' nssocinliona that of 
Into in several Southern statca, notably Texas, 
Kentucky, mid Yiiguiia, a determined effort 
hna been innde to revive the educational asso- 
ciation type of organization. 

Teachers' voluntaiy associationa in tho 
United States aro of two main types: (a) gen- 
eral nsSQciatioiia embracing teachers and 
educational administrators, and aiming to 
promote all inbercala of teachers, (b) spe- 
cialized associations, compoBecl of one kind of 
teaclicrs and spoclallzcd around some phaso 
of aubieeb matter, of teaching method, or 
particular interest of teachers. Thcro are 
niimoroua associationa of both typeg covering 
tho Varioui geogiaplno and otlministrativc 
unita of the country Of tlm general associa- 
tmua, tha only one embracing i.Ut evkUrc country 
is tho National Education Association Tho 
moat prominoub interstate organizations aio 
the American Ins li tube of Inatructian and the 
Southern Education Asaoomtion, Every state, 
witJi DUG or two exceptions, Ima o state nagocia- 
tiion niid practically every city of iinpoitanco 
has a general assQGiaiiou A complete dcscrip- 
lion of tho state associationa will be found in 
the article by Foos given in. the bibliography 
Tho earlier nsgoQiatipns, particularly the 
AmcricAn Institute of Ins true tl on and the 
National Education Association, devoted 
themselves mainly to piomoLiiig the cultural 
and professional interests of Uicir membeia^ 
and to educational propaganda* They were 
only secondarily con coined with the cconomia 
betterment of tcaohcis But with the estab- 
liahmcnl of public sohoole n firm foundation 


in the nineteenth cenbuTy, many of tho thinga 
which teaclicra formerly wero compelled to 
look after for thomaclvca arc now earned on by 
school o/ficiala Accoidingly, the aims of 'tho 
associationa and their methods of work 
have changed considei ably. At present in tho 
voluntary association^ of the United Statca, 
Iduv tendencica arc very mavked’ (1) differ- 
entiation into minute sub divisions whicli 
spccinlizo along vciy nairow linca of intciest. 
(2) An increasing interest in the promotion 
of cducatioiiQl legislation. (3) Much greater 
ompliaais upon bettering the econo mi o condi- 
tion of teachers, (4) The increasing promi- 
ncnce of women in U\b usfiociations 

The Qssoeinlioiis dilTeientiatc into aectioiia 
or indopciidciit bodies that each newly formed 
group may tho better pursue the peculiar 
interests of ita incmbera. Hi&toiically, diffci- 
entiaiion was of compaiatively little iinpor- 
taiice Until about ISSO, becamo a senoug 
matter in the uinctiCB, and is still going on at 
a lapid rate. Specialization within general 
associations is on the iiicienso, fts ahowa by tho 
rapid giowLh of tlio number of scctiona from 
yonr to year in the ncwei associations of tho 
western states. In the older states tho tend- 
ency scorns to be for the scctiona to becomo 
more and moro indepeudeat of oaoh other; 
that is, to form practically isolated asaocia' 
tiona that for some purposes, such as reducing 
cxpeiisea, may come together for a Joint meet- 
ing, bub nre ically independent This separa- 
tion of the associations makes it veiy diffieulb 
at timeu to get the cooperation of any largo 
number of teachers for any matter of intcroab 
to teachers in general. The resulting weak- 
ness is very apparoufc whenever ccliicntional 
leaders attempt to get the support of teachers 
for Icgifilalion connected with the advance- 
ment of the profession at largo, So pro- 
nounced has been tliia diffeicutiaLion that 
special effort has been made to oveiconio it by 
fcdeiating associations of teachers, notably 
in Ohio and Cahroinin., and in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, nnd New York 
DiftcTcntiaBon and spociabaalion in tho 
associations aic me vi table nnd on tho whole 
highly desirable The movement, when nob 
earned to too great an extreme, enlists many 
more teachers m active nsaociatioual work, 
does nob destioy professional cojisciousacss, 
introduces dcfiniteiicas nnd spec i ft o aims into 
tho work of the asaotiationa, nnd bYings about 
a bcttci balnnco of piofcasioual intBresta. 
Tho best form of differentiation would prob- 
ably bo that of general associations, with 
imnierous sections, to cover the lai-gcat practi- 
cable arijas, elct:tin(T rcpieseiitatiyea to serve in 
cDTreaponding sections of still liighci gonornl 
osaociatioiifl covenue s.tlll largcV arena, tho whole 
Gulmiiialing in a truly effective national organi- 
zation, 

The nssooialiona intcreaLcd in legislation 
arc iiabilrally those covering arcoa whioh nre 
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iiiiiLa for cducfttional legislation, — state and There U no concluaivc evidence that tcaclicra 
city aasociationa All state and many of the by their ofToits in this field arc beconiinR un- 
city associations (the latter tending to show duly aclfish and loweiing the tone of tlio pro- 
much grcnLcr activity aa the cities increase fcssion. The rnisliig of f|\irilili cations for 

in size) attempt bo indiicnGe legifjlation. The tcnchGis, winch cornea with practically every 
state associations aic laigcly’ concerned with economic advantage sccuied, largely olTscts 
general administrative legislation for the any niitichmfccd (ligadvantagc hcie 
betterment of achoola and the raising of stand- In nil the aasocintiona, women, while com- 
nrds in the profession, find only secondanly piising the great majonty of membera, have 
with attempts to bring about economic better- except in cities, so far exerted little influence! 
incnt of teachers. This last field ia prncti- Dutof late, eapccinily in the Nationnl Education 
cally the only one in which the oily associa- Association, which in 1011 had its first woman 
iiona arc attempting to influence legislation, president, there has been an aggressive movc- 
On tho whole, the abate aasociationg exert ment to secure greater ieprc-)cnL[ition for women 
little influence upon legialation, but those of in the general associaLioiia, and m some iii- 
Indiana, New Jersey, California, Virginia, and ebancegto foimscparatc naaociatioiis of women 
Colorado are noteworthy exceptiona. The Gi enter pronniicncc of women in the nsaocm- 
cily aasocintions in the larger ciLics, paibicu- tiona in the futuro ia inevitable and, for the 
laily 111 Pliiladclphin and Chicago, aic pro- good of tho piofcssion, liighly desirable 
portionafccly much more successful The There la no adequate evidence for belie ving 
fiiTiall influence excited by the associations that the dangcia ordinniily apprehended m 
ill this field ifl in tho main clue to lack of moans this eoniicction nio likely to be more than 
for securing permanent cooperation of teachcis, phenomena of transition until tho women hc- 
which in turn is duo to lack of permniicnt or- come accusstoincd to nsauining the rcsponaihil- 

ganization, of a consbmit personnel in a pro- ity that then number mul prominence in the 

less ion so largely made up of women who profession warrant 

teach only a few years, and of well-organized Tho aaaociationa undoubtedly accomplish 
achomea of icpicaentation, much for the good of the profession and edu- 

Tho movement foi economic bcUcrinciib of cation in general But comp ar all vely few 
teachers is spreading fiom the cities where ib teiichcia arc active mcinbcra in any of them, 
originated and la very tictive, to the states, and the profession in Lhia country lina never 
where many nsaociations arc now woiking on shown tho ability to organize and cxcit its 
it. The National Education Asaocintion nt- collective alrongth as in the caic of workers 
temufca little here, although in 1905 it did m other lines in the United States, and of 
publish an elnboratc invealigalion into the teachers jii Emopean countncfl Tina ability 
whole field. The attempts to give merely will probably be dovoloped as tho teaching 
temporary help, such as that afforded by profession becomos better cslabhalicd and re- 
mutual aid aasocintiona and employmonb tains ila mcinbcra longci. But until ib does, 
bureaus, have largely disappeared and ate the acconipLislimeiit of many of tlie practical 
being replaced by persiateni effoita to secure aima of education cannot be secured 
permanent rcliof through adequate salary Great Britain — In England the general 
^schedules, pensions, tcnuic of office, etc. educational associations of the early nineteenth 

In methods of aohicvmg resulta, the asso- century were much like tlia old gilds, and the 
eiationa aic abandoning weak and incfTectual later teachcra’ associations have boon corre- 
appcala to the general piiblio and voluntary spondingly affected. This accounta for tho 
makeslufta BUpported by their own ineniberg, fact that teachers' asaociationa in England 
Instcndj they are trying to make adequate attend much more to economic betterment and 
iiivcstigationa of conditions and possible reni- matciial protection of uicmbcrfl than do the 
cdics, to Eoaure tlie active cooperation of all corrcaponding organizations of the United 
tcachera, and to rnnko aggieasivo campaigns States. 

with the obj eob of shifting the bnrdena of inisiiig DiJTerenti ation and apceializalion have 
funds from tenchers to city and ntatc adminis- taken place to n great degree, and there 13 no 
t rations While a few years ago the action of division, of tcachera without its separate or- 
Lhe CiiLcngo Tcachera' rcderafcion inpioposiiie ganization. The most influential association 
afliliabion with the labor unions precipitated is the National Union of Teachcra (?.!'.)> 
a scare that trade unionism would spread organized in 1870, This la now an organiza- 

rnpidly among tho associationa of the country, tion of upwards of 70,000 teachers in over 

the oxDitcmenfc has died dowiii In. 1910 there 500 local associationa throughout England 
were only two tcacherfl' associations in the and 'Wales. It is piimariiy an ciemcntary 
United States afTiliated with the Ainericnn tcachera’ aasocitiUon, but of late other tcachera 
Eeder ation of Labor. Whatever the tlieoreti- have been admitted 

cal advantages or diaadvantages of labor Tho associations enroll in no Live memboT- 
unioniam for teachcra, it la m the United sliip a much larger proportion of toacheia 

States to-day a negligible factor so far as its than do those of tho United States, and the 

practical aignificancc is concerned. organization is much more perfect Thus tho 
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NjiIioivrI Umou q[ TcEicUcrs iii 10G6 was ahlG cational Institute of Scotland (1&47), n. ecncryi-l 
Lo dccLaiG and virtually cnriy a stiikc for the educational infltifcutiou; the Association ol 
mmimiitn wage scnlo at West Hum TJio ns- Pleachnaatera of ^ Secondary SclioolSj the 
sociations take an active park in promoting Secondary Education Asaocintion of Scotland 
Icgialation, and it ia no uncoiiimoii thing for (1909) for acoondary aohool tcacbora, nnd 
Qn aaSDcmtion to draft an cdvicationhiU for the the Scottmli Glnsa TcachcrB' Agsocintiou, \v\th 
coiisulftiatiou of the hoard of education. The a memhcrship of 8500 In Ireland the asso- 
Nationnl Union of Teach era fin Jincea candidates cintionul activities me icprcsentcd, among 
for Parlmment, and for some time its general others, by bhoSclioolmastci'a'Aasocjatioii( 1809) 
accicfcary lina been a member and is always con- in secondary education^ and llio Irish National 
suited upon qnesli 01 la dealing with the leaching Tcachcia' Aaao elation in olomeniniy, t)f tlio 
profeasiou, The associatioiiB devoto eomvmva- ayiccial subieeb associations the following luny 
tiYcly little cncigy to the cultural and pro- be ciuuneratccl ; Modem Language Asaocia- 
fcssionnl work attempted by siiiiilai organize- tion. Gcogiaphical Association, Associalion of 
lions in the United States, but they arc much Public School Science Masters, Classical Asso' 
superior in promoting the material weMare ciation; Historical Asaocmlion; School Na- 

of teachers. Much of the legi&laiioii advo- tvnc Study Union, English ABSOciaUon; 

Gated by them i8 in thia latter direction. They Mathcinakicnl Association , Educati on nl Plaad- 

fur mall legal advice and protection to members, woilc Association The aa.'iociiitiDna foi 
the National Union of Teachers alone spending engaged iii adiiiimstiation are. the Association 
about 336,000 annually for thia pin pose of Ediicabion Coimnibtee,'?; tho County Councils 
They also indirCDkly muintam wage scales, Association, jind the Association of Directors 
oftvry on msurniuiCj benevolent, and pension nud Secrutai'ica for Education 
projects, conduct inforination, appomtineiil Germany — Associations of clcmoiitavy 
an<l registration bin cans, and maintain ex- school Icncliert. arose in Germany at^ the bc- 
tenaive publications in a thoioiighly elTcctive ginning of the last century and were iiitciulecl 
way. C A, in bhe main for piofcssional improvement and 

AssDcifttioiiB fov BCwOiuUry achool nlTairfl gen aval educational advaiiccmciiL Ii\ 1&Q5 

have been estabUahed wLhluii the Uat fifty there was foinied the Gcsellschajl dcr Fveunda 
years One of the earliest was the Society of des ualo Mndifichm SeJiid- und Ersiehungs- 
ScliQolmabtcrs (1798), a pin cly benevolent and wesen (Society of the Piicnda of the National 
oh all table associnlion. One of the mosb iiii- School and Educational System), foil awed by 
pnrtant la the IlDudinaatcvs" Co^ifoTcncc ciiUcd the c^lablishmciit of the lioilin School Society 
(.Qgctlier byTlimig(<f i') of UpiniiEhainiu 1809, lu 1813, known later ns nhe AeihiiWier 
and launched ivilh a leguhr con.Hfcifcul.iow in Schulvefetn fiii cletiMies VMssc/itiliffesen The 
1801 In 1B90 the Associiilion of Ilcadmnatcis incicaso in fcho inimbcr of teachers who liad 
was iiicoriioratecl Both assoeiationB devote icccivcd some kind of training led to a greater 
attention to qucBiione of external and inlcrnai prafcsgional consciousness, nntl tciicherfi' ns- 
iiiauagcmcut of Ecooudaiy schools and to all ecmblica aud confcvcnces ^YCle held, only to 
professional matters concDriiing the same fall under the suspicion of the icnctionaiy 
Somewhat similar in scope is the work of the aiithDritics. The Revolution of 1848 proved 
Assistant Mastcra’ Association, which adds to a tclbaclc to anyaltenipta nt pcrniaiiciit or- 
Lhe other work the safeguarding of the pro- gaiuzntion, but in the same year the Allge- 
fc&aioiial and economic interests of tcacUers lueine dciifcac/ie Luhi crucrei-ji ^General Gciman 
111 secondary schools; valuable work has been Tencheis* Aa.sQciation) was formed but Jiad to 
done by this association in promobing the pro- be changed to n biennial confoicnce in 1052 
fcssioiial floliiliirit 3 'of sccoiidaiy school teachers (AUgemeine deuiachcLehreW} snnmlurg) Pro- 
Tlic Teachers' CnUl (1885) is a compichcnsivo fcasional mattcia absorbed the chief at- 
BOcicty melndiuE rcpicacntaUvcsof alllypes of tention of those confcrencess, and the opposi- 
cduGUtion, ita woik is social, hencvoloat, and tion to bnreaucratie and clciicaL cotitiol alao 
educative, a pedagogic library and odiicJitional found voice To remedy the need of a pci‘- 
couiaca being maintained The interests of inaiicnL organization tho Deulsche Lehreiue- 
elcmonbary education and of elcincntniy rein (Geiman Teach era* Aaso ciation) was 
school Lcachcra are promoted by lUo lai^cht of formed in 1871, and Vms continued to he tho 
EiiglisU aiaociationa, the National Unian of most important asaoeiation pf Ub kind m 
Teaclici’s, founded in 1871, which uiiricrtnkcs Geimany The AUgemeine deitlsckc Lehrer- 
political, economic, and education III work Tho uenammlung ayus amalgamated ivith tho 
Iiicornorabcd Association of Headmistresses Deutsche Xehrcri/crcm in 1893, In 1900, out 
(1874), which played aiuinportantpMlminaur- of 124,027 tcachcra in clcmontaiy schools 
ing the progress of the movement Cor the higher 112,768 weic membm of thvs aasocmtioa 
education of girls, and the Association of Assist- The Dciifstj/|e Lehi ervemn la uiirlcuoiiLi national, 
ant Mistresses (1884) perfoini the same serv- and aims in the main to promote the progress 
ieea for the secondary education of girls as the of publlo schools and to impiovc the gtgtus, 
siimlar orgniuzatione for men, The chief cdu- professional and economic, of the teachois 
entiQUal aBSeciationa in Scotland are the Edii- The asaociation suppoita the Dfiuiaciie SdiuL 
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H'b Berlin niid iho Comenmsstifiung 
io Leipzig, colleets tincl pubhahea statistics, 
ond issues a monthly journal (T)eut&ch& Schuh) 
Rud an (Jafirbzich des deulacheii Lehrer- 

i/creina) Tlie chief woik of the Therein ia 
done by the local blanches which tiie to bo 
found throughout Germany wherever a hand- 
fill of tenchera can bo bi ought together forpiii''- 
posea of diacuaaionj etc. The DeidscAe Lc/n'er- 
verein has met with aomo opposition, and two 
dciioiainnfcionfti societies have been formed 
{Verhand deutseker ^eauj/ciisc/ter Schnl- und 
Lehreii)ej'ein, Bud tliG K{t!hohsc)ier L^hreraer- 
Aflrtd Deutachlands), but without any appieci- 
nblc offoct on the Buccoaa of the Devtsche 
Lehj&ruerein^ Kumeroua aeotional aasocia- 
Lions have been foimed, but tho tendency hero 
is for these fco leinain within tlio central nsao- 
elation, for it ia recognized that Us abiength 
lies in ifcs nuinbere. Hence the Deutsche 
Lehremieui includes nob only bianchca of 
gcnornl tcacJiBJs, but also jjijncjpnls' socielics 
and aocioiics of apccial subject teaeliera 
Parallel with this central agaociation for men 
18 .the Allgememe. deuLsche Lehrennneimt eui 
(1900) with aimilai alma and purposes, but 
liiatinguislied by tho fact that it iiioiudeg 
teachers from all grades of schools Uccent 
rogulationa wliich disaiiminatc between tlie 
tminiug of women bcaohevs foi clement aiy and 
accontlary schools wiU probably intiodiiccaome 
change As in the case of the men, the women 
have also formed denominational naaoGiationa 
The loacheia of second aiy schools have been 
somewhat slower m forming gciiornl associa- 
tions. Such flsgociatfong as have existed have 
been usually for rcacaicli in speolal fields of 
study In lOOi, hoivevor, tlic Veyeimerband 
aA'at/ejmsc/i gehildelGr Lchrcr Dcutschlands was 
Foimed at Darmstadt, this is a general associa- 
tion of societies of sccandaiy school teachers, 
The number of members in 1009 was 17,790, 
The pill pose of the Vo band ia to promote the 
pi ogre sa of secondary education and to safe- 
guard thcinlcicsLs of tcAchcid jn all lypeg of 
3peondaiy schools, The organ of Llic asaocia- 
tioii 13 MittGilxrnffQn des Vcremvcihandes akade- 
imsck gebildeter LeKrcr Dcutschlands 

The sLiugglc between classicism and realism 
ill higher education, which forma such a largo 
pait of recent educational history in Germany, 
lina ’Called f 01 th a number of societies, of wliieJi 
the following aie among the most important: 
(a) Tlie Gj/muQsialuoezUf an organization of 
ndlici’cnLa of the old classical cdlicntiQii, 
foimded in Bcilin in 1800 It con tains 
among its mcinbera a hirge number of univer- 
bity professors and even persona not engaged 
m tcacliing, but interested in inaintaiiuiig 
the classical fountlation of higher educnhoii. 
Por this pujpose the society public he d n maga- 
zine Das huii\n.nisLischc Qymna&ium (A) The 
Alloomeuie deutsche RealschidmUmicwerein 
(National Association of Real School Mon) 
founded iu 18V 6, which has biicccsa fully oarned 


on the hglit for the recognition of tho modern 
side of higher cduontion, (c) The Verein zvr 
Forderung des laieinloseii hohercji Schulu}ese 7 ia 
(Society for the rromotion of Higher Schoola 
without Latin), founded in 1890, with objects 
similar bo tlio above, Tlie officinJ Drcaii of 
this society ia the Zdlschrijt fiir laieinlosen 
hbhere ^ScAiden. I, L K. 
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TEACHING, HYGIENE OF — When one 
leflccts that in this country aione there are 
inoio fchftii half a million tcncJicrs, the iiiipor- 
tniico o/ the hygiene of this oecupntiaiLia ohvi- 
Qua. The hygiene of the teacher diffcra m 
many important points from tho hygieiio of 
the pupil HcUoolrooina that arc quito hy- 
gienic for pupila may be iii some icspccta in- 
jurious to teacheraj foi the aclioolhouse has 
uaually been builb wibli regard to the health 
of tile cliild alone. Recently, however, hy- 
gieiiista have begun to study the apccial con^ 
ilj lions that favor the healtJi of the teacher in 
the schoolroom, and a number of atudlea of 
the mortality tind morbidity of teachers in 
different countries have been made, but 
there arc atill no adequate ata titties Tim 
observation and experience of phyuiciaiig and 
the result of a few apeciiU mveaLigaliona indi- 
Gftto that teachers aio specially subject to dis- 
eases of the throat and respiratory organa, 
and invcatigationq by Wichmann corroborate 
common obscrvaLion that a large percentage 
Buffer from nervoua disorders 

A special inveafcigntion in this country shows 
that among the conditions hkoly to be injur loUs 
fco the teacher arc the following; poor ventila- 
uLiou, poor light, iiGccsiity of facing the light, 
improper licatmg, clialk dual, outside noise, 
dual from the atieot, smoko from fuctoriCfl, etc ' 
among the harmful conditions of the mental 
work eonenting many pnpora, too frequent 
viailora, overwork, too laigo clagaea, a crowded 
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cmriculum, tciching one clasg with another 
m tliD loom, length of the session, ci^ccbsivc 
IciigUi of lesson peiiocla, etc,; ami among the 
concUtiojia of the physic al ^vork involved in 
teaching' standing, climbing atnirs, and tha 
Gonatanb use ol the voice, the contagioa from 
Goicla, laek of pure dnukiug water, unGleiuU- 
nesa of the pnpds 

The foimdatlDTia of ill hoaVlh in enso of 
teachers seem often to be laid in the normal 
Bcliool and the early 3 '^eiira of the teacher' a 
career. Wichmanii foiiiul that 47 per cent of 
the casoa of nervousneaa o ecu i red m the fiiat 
five Years after the teacher's examluatian, and 
nearly half of Ihcse in the Rrat ycar.^ A study 
of normal school cumhlions in this country 
indicated tliofc hygiene is laigely ignored in the 
normal schools, and that the students in these 
schools arc apt to suitor from poor ventilation, 
imperreeb licatiug, the climhiiiE of atniia, tiii 
overcrowded curriculum, too little opportunity 
for loisUTo strain upon the eyes, too long a 
period of daily work, nns be, Worry, and bho like, 
Whether it bo true, aa Moebiua suggeata, 
that students of neurotic herccUty are draivn 
into the teacher'a calling, or whetTier they ac- 
quire uerVQUsncag by the training and hlic work 
of the school, the studiea ahendy made warvaub 
the following conclusions in rcgaid to hygicmo 
conditiona for the keaohor 
Care ahould bo taken in arranging gckool 
huildinga to insuie plcanlinosa, good ventila- 
tion, heating, and lighting, without coiuliLioiii 
injuriQua to the teachei, the ai'Langciticnt of 
the windows, for exiimplo, should not force 
the toachcT to face the light. (Sco Lidutino op 
S wiooLTiuMlNQ ) Itis Tieccssary to reduce the 
causes of nor vans a I rain in beaching, especially 
by a lediiction of the number of pupils allotted 
to each teAclioi, frequent recesses, reduction of 
the responsibiliby foi couccting of written 
work, pLcpanng of rccoida, and tho like. The 
key to improvement in the tcsichcr's health 
IS to be found in the poriotl of normal trammg: 
nob only should normal achooiaset aiie\amplc or 
hygienic conditions, i)ut the riinclnincntal aim of 
such tiaining should be the development of 
pei mnncnb habits of Jicaltli, and young tcaelicra 
should be ti’iuned like Baldieia to protect tlicm- 
aelvcs ftgfiiuat the mcvifcablcs dangers coimcctccl 
with their c ailing. It la of fundamental im- 
portance that personal and school hygieno 
should bo taught; liimlly, there ahould he 
trnming in mental hygiene in every iiotiiiqI 
school, and habits of self-control, of orderly 
as'^Qciatioii, ftud of cfRdcut and liGnlLhful 
mental activity showld be developed With 
the emphasis now placed upon school hygioiic, 
tenchera sufTenng from tuberculosis, nervous 
clisoulcis, niul the like, will not long bo ad- 
mitted lo the sahoalroom; with the positive 
aims of moLlern Jiygjoi)C| tcacliera who can set 
aa example of lienlthfwl living and uornial men- 
tal activity will more and more be demanded 
for thfc pubhe schools^ and it la no longer per- 


miaaiblc to huUd sclioolhouaca without regard 
ftn tho caiulitiQUS (avotiug the health of iho 
tcaohera as well ns that of tho pupils, 

W. H, D 
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TEACHING ORDERS OF THE CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH — Tho i el igio us orders, con- 
gregations, societies, and communities of men 
and wamcu supply the majority of tecichera 
engaged m the cduoatiauiil work of the Catho- 
lic Church The secular clergy and tho laity 
are also included in the teaching body, aa, for 
ex Ample, in the f acuities of Catholio iinivcrai- 
tics, acminarica, and colleges, many of which 
arc conducted exclusively by them. The ele- 
mentary sc ho ala, however, and cap cei ally thoae 
of the Uuitcd Statea ttud othor EngUsK-apeak- 
ing countrios, aro placed largely in the caro of 
bhc sistorhooda and brothoi hoods whoso mem- 
bers nie picpared foi fchoir tcachiiig vocation in 
the normal inslitutea or tlie novitiates of bholr 
Gominuuitica. Aecording to a decioo of the 
Third Plenary ComicLl of Baltimore (1814), 
Buoh commuiutics have been obliged to es- 
tabhah poniml oouTSea in the novitiates un- 
less oilier aabisFactory proviarori for bhc pro- 
fessional training of teachers is made 
Since the rise of inonustJcisiTi {q,v,\ also 
Convent Schools), the woik of tcaclung 
ha's hccu one of the chief occupationa of bho 
religious otdera In the East and West this 
educational nclivity eventually extended be- 
youd the formation of novices or candidates 
for the orclci, and included the instruotion of 
the secular clergy and the laity Tlie Dene- 
die lines (17 a ) furnUli a notable example of this 
fact ill the early Middle Ages Furthermore, 
With the orders of \YOTncu originated the con- 
vent schools (g.u.) for the education of girls, 
an institution flourishing extensively to-day, 
111 addition to blio older ordois, gueh oa Ilia 
Bonedie tines, Franciscans, Dominicaiia, Jeauita, 
PiAi'istSj OrAtorinna, etc., which are treated 
in special articles, a gieat number of other 
asgociatiQua have since arisen whose puiposca 
have been either primarily or acDondaidy of 
an cdu cat! 07 ml nature Those included hero 
arc onl 3 » such as have beon recognized by tlie 
Cntholic Church as oidera, coiigicgations. 
societies or religious communities of men aiici 
women loading a commoa life, and not such 
associations as, for uistnncc, tho CoufrAt^rnifey 
of CUrialiaa Doclrinc, founded in Rome, 15G2, 
composed oi ichgipus and lay tenchers lor the 
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disscminftfcion of CliiistluR truth ^ In their 
presell ta Lion, under the general division of 
c 011111111111 ties of nien and of women, the chron- 
nlogicftl order is observed 

Communities of Men — The Somaschif or 
Congregation of Saviascha, Itnly, founded by 
St Jeiomc Aomiliani in 1532, and go cnlled 
because of the mother house at Somaacha, 
undcitook the mnnagemeiifc of ecclesinstical 
acminanes and colleges for the clergy and 
laity, find at nn early date after their founda- 
tion established inatitutions in Franco and 
Austrin. They cvoutually ev tended their 
sphere ao 03 to include the education and care 
of ori>h£Lna and the blind. The Fatheia of 
Cliiialiaii Doctrine, DoctrinaireSi founded 
1503, ill France, by the Venerable Ctisai de 
Dua, fai the work of Chriatiaii education, were 
for n lime aflihated with them, 

The VinciJidiajis, oi Lazarists, proprrly 
called the Congrogation of Lhc Mission of St. 
Vincent de Paul, were founded at Pans, in 
1025, by SI Vincent de Paul, for the purpose 
of conducting miaaions and charitable works 
Education came within their province and 
they have become identified with the Catholic 
collcgiato and secondary school aystcin in all 
English-speaking countrie.?, Italy, China, and 
Turkey in Asia They have normnl collegea m 
England aud Ireland, and in the United States, 
wlierc they have been catabliahcd since 1816, 
tiicy Goiiduet Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., De Paul University, Chicago, 
St. John's College, Biooklyn, N.Y.; Los 
AngcLca College, Loa Angeloa, Cal , aud Holy 
Trinity College, Dallas, Texaa. 

The Snlpiaiansj Society of Saint Siilpice^ 
founded at Pans, in 1642^ by Jean Jacques 
Olier, a priest, for the training of tcachcra and 
directors of ccclcsiastionl fleminaiics, has grown 
into ft numeroua and po^nt communifcy At 
the time of the Buppression of religious orders 
in Franco (1600), they controlled there twenty- 
six large diocesan and provincial Fciniimnca 
In Canada, whither Llioy came m 1627, their 
Grand Seminary, Montreal, ia capecmliy not- 
able ns the training school of thousands of the 
Canadian and Amciican clergy. The Sul- 
piciaiiB came to the United States in 17Dlj 
Ibcy now conduct St Mary's Somlnarv, 
Ballimorc; St* Patrick's Seminary, Menlo 
Park, Cal.j and St Charlea's College, Catons- 
villc, Md. Until lecontly they conducted the 
diocesan seminaries of New York and Boaloii, 
located respectively at Dunwoodic (Yonkers, 
N,Y )j and Brighton, Mass. 

The Manst Fathers, Society of Mary, a com- 
munity of pries founded in France about 
ISIG for missionary purposes, entered shortly 
after their foundation into the cducabioiial 
field, Defore 1903 they had nine colleges, and 
throe diocesan seminaries in France, tlioy now 
have in the Dntiah Isles three colic gc.s, one in 
New Zealand; and four in the United States 
The Ohlaies of Mary IinmaculaUj founded 
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1816 ill France by Cliailes de Alarcnod, after- 
ward Bishop of RIarscilloh, include pnesls nnd 
brotheiB leading a cuinmon life The foinicr 
gonerally tench in umvcrsilies nnd collcprs, 
nnd the latter iii Indus Inal and clompiUnry 
Bcliools. They con flue t the UiiivoiaiLy of 
Ottawa, Canada; twelve collogcs iii the 
United Slates, and iiistituUoas of collcgiale 
grnde m South Africa, Asia, and Aii.slralin 

37ic Congregation of the Holy Cross, es- 
tablished 1830, in France, as n result ol the 
union of the Bio tilers of iSt Joseph and tho 
Auxiliary Pncsld of Lc Mans, foi inissioimry 
and educational purpoaca, conducU iinivci- 
Bities, colleges, and secondary schools in Al- 
geria, Canada! and the United Slatca. Their 
colleges in France were Biippr eased in 1003 
The UiuvciaiLy of Nolro Dame, Kotro Dnmo, 
Ind,, is the inotlici house of lhc congie- 
gation which is now devoted almost rxeiu- 
eivcly to educational work Tlioir colleges 
nre located in Kontroal, (Jiicbcc; New Hiuns- 
wick in tho Dominion of Caimdn; and in 
Oregon, Wise on sin, Ohio, Louiaiaiia luid Texa.^} 

The Buccesa of the BiothefB of Christian 
Schools (3 u ), and the inc leasing ucciIb of the 
Church called forth many founclaLiona of 
men not incmbcra of the priCBthood, who 
would devote their lives lo the educatinn of 
boys The Irish ChrisLiaii DioLlicra, rounded 
1802, at Waterford, li eland j by Edmund 
IgnaLiua Rice, a merchant of that ciL^', havo 
giown rapidly and extended their inaliLutioiia 
to many of the larger citica of Ireland, ca- 
pccittUy to Cork, Dull Liu, and Liiuenck In 
Dublin over 6000 boy a attend Lheii piimary 
nnd secondary sclioola, and over 1500 in c m 
their orpJiftiiagca, industrial schoola, and in- 
stltu lions for tiic deaf nnd dumb From Ire- 
land the conimiiniiy hns^ aprend to England, 
Gibraltar, India, Australia, where they have 
now fifty catabliahmenta, includiug colleger, 
orphanages, nnd elcmcnlary echo ala They 
are catabliahcd m Newfoundland, and, since 
1906, in New Yoik 

The Brothers of CAnn^y, founded about 1810, 
in Belgium, by the Very Rev. Pirri'C TiiesL, of 
Ghent, aim to care for and ineliucL oi'iihans, 
the deaf and dumb, and the blind; lo blioltei' 
workingmen; niul to allcvialc phyai cal suffer- 
ing and want. In Belgium over 1000 brothcis 
caie for moic than 9000 children Tiicy liavo 
three houses in England, one in Ireland, two 
in Holland, a reformatory in Montreal, and 
an iiulusLiial school in Boston, Mnsa. 

The Brothers of hfary (The SocicLy of Mary, 
fof Paris) founded 1817, in Bordeaux, France, 
by Canon William C^iammadc, composed of 
priests and brothers, have foi their pin pose 
the further anco of lehgious belief by means 
of Clniatian education. They have numerous 
establishments in the various eoiintriea of 
Europe, m Chinn nnd Japan, Mexico, the 
Hawaiian Islands j and the United States. 
They have been 111 the United Stales siiicQ 
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1S4D, ftnd now coiulucL fifty -Uircc iiiallUihioiiS 
consisting of colleges, induftirial ftiid eloiiioiitniy 
Bchoijla, m chiitgc of *100 bxDUiCTa. 

The ^^choot lirotherb {LiUh Broikoa 

fl/ fouaded 1&17, lu France, by tlio 

Venerable IJoiiodicti Mnrcclliii CliaiiipflgnaL, 
arc a conimunityof over GOOQ, laboring through- 
out Lho world for I he welfttrc of youth, tintl 
especially m Lho achaola. They conduct elc- 
menfary riud iiidnatria\ ijohoola, homes for 
working boys, trade seliools, etc In 1003 
they had 750 schooU ui France alon«> lu 1010 
llieir catflblislimcnta were enumerated as 
follovva' ypnio, Slj llclgiutn^ dl ; British 
Ib 1 c 5, 25; Italy, 1C. Turkey m Europe, 9, 
Switzerland, 3; Bulgnnn, Denmark, Greoce, 
and Hungary, 1; Capo Colony, 9, Snyolicllna 
Islftiids, 2; Egypt, 1; New Zcalnnd and 
AnaitaUii^ 29. New Caleilouin. G; Fiji iBlnade, 
4, Siunonalsljindfl, 3, NcwlIebrJdca, 1. China, 
27, Mexico, 25; Cuba, 2; South America, 
35; Oaiiadn, 20; United Stales, 12. 

The Drothrs of Chrialmi InatrucUon (La- 
meniiaia Hrothnra), wore founded 1S17, nl Saint 
Diicux, Franco, by Jonn Mnne Hobert de la 
McuTinia. to niofife a necessity not pvoviiled for 
in tliQ rule of the DroLhers of Cbnalian Sclioole. 
Kc. to eciablo bro there to work singly uk am all 
Bchoels Their foiindalioiia nro principally 
in Englnnd, where in 1900, after the Biippies- 
bIoii in Franco, the mother liouhQ wna located, 
m Africa, Asm, Occainca, and America. In 
1903 they uumborctl 3000 brothoiB, and oper- 
nted 420 educational msLitulions, iiicliiuiiig 
liQwdiag achaoU, trada aciKoola, and nt- 
plianagcs, 

Tftfi Brothers of the iSocJcd }[ea^t^ founded 
1821^ by PAio Aiulrd Coinclrc of Lyons, Franco, 
rcviQua to their supprcasioii in Franco ninn- 
_ cred UOO broLiicrd and controlled 150 Kchoola 
in that country niono Desulci'^ islomcntary 
schaoia, they also conduct commcrcuvl colleges, 
and In the Uni loci Slates aiul Cairn da, whero 
they have been cstabliBlieil since 1610 and 1872 
rcapec lively, they now ndmiuisLcr fifty such 
iiistituliond' 

The Xamian JJrollicrj, rounded 1S30, in 
Dolgiiinrij by Theodore Jacob Ilyckon, are well 
kuQVi'U \w Hclsuiin, Engluml, and lho United 
Slates for then* industrial, ngiieultiiral achools, 
ncadcmica, and collegca In thcUiutod .Slntca 
I line nro 250 brothers of this connmniity con- 
diictiiig iiisiUutiona m Maryliiud, Virginia, 
Tciijusyh'miia, MaasachubCttfl, Connecticut, 
Ktnlucky, and Oliio. 

ConimuiudeB of ^ DmoA, — It hns nliendy 
been noted Hint tlic education of women in the 
Afuldlc Apes WHS canduclcil by the icUgioMa 
orders in the convciii sehocila (9 i;,) Teaclung 
became one uf the chief pursuits of siicli orders 
as the BonCdiclines, Fianeiscaiig, Doininiciilis, 
and the commiinilicH wliich developed from 
tbem 

The Ordni' of UrsuUncs. founded 1535. at 
Hrcfleia, Italy, by SL, Angela do had for 


its aolc purposG the cilucatiDn of girla. Tho 
first TJiaillincg were encouraged and mntoriftlly 
sixdcd by Si. Glmlles lloriomco, and tlmy 
rapidly cstabliahcd t hems elves in Italy Their 
convent bcIiodIs now Ilounsh thioughout 
Europe, in Africa, and in Noith autl South 
Aiuciica They opened the first convent 
flchool ni the Unilcci Stfitaa in 172D, and now 
employ over ICOO tcnclicis in all parts of this 
oottnlry. 

The Sisters oj Notre Dame, now a mimcroiia 
icliglous hotly ill the Catlxolic Church, weiQ 
founded 1506, in France, by St Peter Fcimier, 
foi the education of poor girls They were 
troduced into Amciicn in lC/37 ^vith some modh 
ficnbioiia by Marguerite Bourgeoya, who is 
venernttd ns the founder of Uic Congrogation 
of Notre Dnmo of Moiilroal. The latter coin- 
wuimly Conducts elciUciitaTy and cotivcnb 
schools and colleges hi Canada and tlic United 
States They early iiiidertook tho preparn' 
tion of tcacheis, and at picscnt liavc a no rum I 
school in Montreal, a college in Aiiiigoniali, 
Nova Scotia, aHilialcd to tho University ot 
St. Francis jCnvicr, and Notio Dame Liidica 
CoUegB, Moulveal, nlfihatcd to I>rtivn,l Urn- 
versHy. 

The School Sisters of Notre DamCt a branch 
of the Gougiegatioii founded by St. Peter 
Fourier, con ti oiled 111 the seventeenth and 
eighteen til centuries many convent schools 
in Germany They located 111 America 111 
1817, at the invUnlicm of tho Bishop of Piltv 
burg, and wore in a few years firmly eslab- 
lulled ui tlvG MelidLQc<itiea of aivl 

Philadelphia, and 111 tlie dioccsca of Pittaburg 
mid Dulfalo Tlic American membcia, nearly 
4000, niiinbcr about one fourth of the cnliro 
community Their institutions, include or- 
phaimgcs, sohooia for the negro, and for the 
deaf mid dumb 

Tfic ifisCers 0/ Noire Dame of Naiiiur, bo 
called bccauao of the mother house m Namur, 
Belgiiiiti, were founded 1903, at Ainicn.^, 
Franco, by Dlessod Julie Ilillini’t, unci Mmie do 
Doiirdon, Conn leas of Gezaiij court, for tho 
education of girls and the Liainlng of tcaclicis. 
They came Lo tho United iStatcs, locating fust 
ut Cmcmnnti, and in tho foiticb labored among 
llic Indiana of tho Oiegon mission lu 1351 
two fouiidiUiona were made lu Ccntial Ameiicn 
Under the auspices of the govcniment, twenty 
years later they were exiled from that coiintiy. 
They spread to England about 1845, and now 
inanap there more than twenty institutions 
Including a tiMiiitig college for Catholic 
feohoohni^tresses at Mt. Pleasant, Liverpool, 
Uio dicccttou at which xvas granted by the 
governincnt in 1856. In LS05 at the lequcafc 
Of tho Scotch oducntiGii bonid, they opened 
the Dowanliill Training Gollcgo for Catholic 
Schoohuistrcaflc^ nt Glasgow. In the United 
States tho sisters nnmbGr over 1200, they 
conduct Trinity CoUoge, IVashington, DC., 
BfthoQla [vftd In the Aiclid\p&cseB □£ 
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Cincinnnlij Baltimore, Philadelphia, Roaton, 
fincl in the chocpses of Columbus, Pcorio, 
providence, and Spiiiigfield An oiitgiowtli 
of this coinmiiniby, the Siatera of Notie Dame 
of Cleveland, baa ncaily 500 mcmhcia 

The EnglUk Ladies, founded IGOO, in Franco, 
by Mary Waid, and auiinresacd by the Ghuioh 
ill 1G30, was auccecdctl by the Insliltde, of 
Jl/nri/j eat abb shod at Munich, Bavniia, loi 
the maiiitonancc of convent schools niicl the 
care of orphans In the seventeenth century 
their bona pa flovinahed throughout Bavaria, 
Italy, France, and England, and they ’Were 
known aa the EiiglLsclie Fraiilciu, Damo 
Ingleso, rtc , in tlioso countiies They e pi end 
also to Austria, India, and Ireland, In fclio 
latter place they are called the Loretto Nuns, 
from the ahrine at the inothei house, "Rath- 
rarnlmin^ whore in 1821 the first comm uni by 
was iiiatitnteJ by Frances Dali The Loretto 
Nviuti Utvve ten ejjtabliBhmcnts m Australia., 
with a central training collogc for tencheis 
ntMelbouriiQ, three in Spam; eight in Canada, 
and tliicG in fclio United States Fiom them 
nre to be distmgiiiahcd fcho Sisters of Loietto 
at the Foot of the Cross, a community founded 
1S12, in Kentucky, by Father Chailes Ner- 
mckx, and incorpornted by an act of the Stnto 
Lcgialatuic, 1829, na the " Loretto Liteiniy 
anti BencvolGnb Asaociation," which began 
ccliicalional woik in the pioneer aottlcmcnts 
and among the Indians of Kentucky and 
Jlissouri They now congtituto a community 
of C50 sisters with schools in the nrcluliocesca of 
St. Louia and Stmte F6, and the (lioceaca of 
Cleveland, Mobile, Bellvilic, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Denvei, Tucson, and DalUa 

Visitation jY«»s, P'EsifamhucH, founded 
1010, in France, by St Jane Frances do Cliantal 
and SL. Francis cle Sales, iindeifcook among its 
earl jest works the Gdiicntion of girls The 
order lias now over 7000 sisters and 1C5 in- 
stitutions in all of the countriea of Europe, in 
^riev, and in Amcnca Georgetown Visitation 
Convent, Washington, D.C., was established 
m 1709, the fiisi of the 21 convents now 
operated by the Visitaiidineg, who miinbcr over 
800 in tlic United States 

Presentatio 2 i jSistcrs. — The earliest sistcis of 
this name were the Daughters of the Picsen- 
tntion, founded 1627, by Nicholns Sanguin, 
Bishop of Seiilis, Franco, for the education of 
poor gills, but they did not survive the French 
Revolution TJio Sisters of the Piesontation 
of the Blessed ViiEiii, founded 1G84.. by the 
Ynncrahlc Marie Pousqcpin, at Sainvillc, 
France, foi the work of teacliing and the cnic of 
the sick, bGcaniB widely establi.ihed in France, 
Spaim South Amciicn, and Turkey in Asia. 
The Order of the FreBeutation, foundeil 1775 
at Cork, Ireland, by Miss Nano Nagle, waa 
raised to the status of nn order in 1800. It 
spicnd from Cork to Dublin nncl Limerick, and 
has now in these cities over 3000 pupils 
Domestic economy and the industrial arts aro 


especially taught by these sis tors They went 
to Newfoundland id 1829, and now havo 
theic 14 houses, They locntcd in England in 
1833, India in 1S41; Australia in 1873; and 
thcTJmtcd States in 1864, where they now have 
over 400 meinbeis teaching in academics and 
elementary achoola Sisters of the Prosonta- 
tion of hlaiy, founded 1706, in France, by the 
Venerable Mane Rivicr, caitio to tho New 
"Woild in 1853, Tlioy number nearly 500 in 
Canada, and have their mother house at St. 
IlyacinthD, Quebec 

The SisUrs of CJiarity of St. Vincent as 
Paid, founded 1633, in Paris, by St Vincent 
cle Paul, foi clmiitablc works, spread with the 
coiigicgalion of piicsta of the aamc title 
thiougliout Europe and Aaia, aiul engaged in 
the can cation of the poor. They aro called 
by tho Orientals ‘'The Swalio'wa ol Allah,'' 
from their cornettea Among their founda- 
tions ill Gicat DiitOLiu aro 23 orphanages, 
7 industiinl nnd 24 elementary sqIiooIb. 
Mother Eliza Ann Sot on inaugurated the con- 
gregation in the United States by opening 
n coiivenb afc Emmitslnirg, Mel ^ in 1809 Tho 
Hist era tench in ncadomica mid parish schoola. 
A branch of this community located in New 
York City in 1617, and in tho early thirUcS 
and forties opened nctidcmics for young ladies 
Their mother liouao is at Mount Saint Vmcent- 
on-thc-IIiidson, and thcic alao la the college 
of the same name From this community 
now numbering 1400 aiatcra, With one collego, 
15 ncadcmiea, and 85 elementary schools, has 
sprung another of the anme name with a 
mother house at Convent Station, New Jersey, 
The latter has 1150 members, niul conduct b 
1 college, G academics, and 80 clcmentaLy 
schools. The Slab CIS of Chanty of Hamilton, 
Ohio, number nbout 800 and do aimilar work 
in the Central and "Western States Tho 
Sisteia of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
founded 1831, at Dublin, Ireland, and intro- 
duced in tho tjihtcd States in 1833, are now a 
Gounahing community of 1100 membera de- 
voted oxclueively to edncfttiou, with mother 
lioiiae at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Sislera of Charily , Grey iVuns, founded 173 fi, 
ill Mo nil cal, by Madame D’Youvillo and Rev. 
Louia M Normand, for the education of girla, 
aro a eommiinity consisting of 1100 membera 
in Canada and the United States. From them 
were founded in 1845 the Grey Nuns of the 
Cross, with mother house in Ottawa, who con- 
duct acadomiog and elementary achoolfl in 
Caimtlft nnd the United States. They have 
also sclioola foi Indian children in Canada. 
D'Youvillc College, Diiffalo, N.Y., is under 
their jurisdiction 

jSiSlers of CAnalian Charilv, founded 1849, 
afc Paderborn, Germany, by Pauline von 
Mallinokrodt, although exiled from Gcimciny 
by the persecution of the Kulturkampf are 
again well established there. They have 
numoroua houses in Noith and South America 
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In UiG United Skates 720 tonclicrs of this com- 
inuiiitj'' nrc engaged in elementary ctlucatian 
(Sisters oj Providence. — -A mimber of biater- 
Jioocla nrc known by this title. Tho Daughters 
of Piovidouee, founded 1G43, at Unns, by 
^ladnmo Pol m Hon, were ni first orgnnized foi 
the education ana protection of young girls. 
They cvcntufllly devoted thcniaclvca to clc- 
mculnry cducatioii, the itninngeniBnt of ox^ 
piianagca, niidiiiatitutioiiH for the blind and the 
deaf and dumb. Before the Seprirnkion Law 
of 1903 they numbered over 10,000 in Fiance 
The Si a tors of Piovidciicc of St. hi ary 's of tho 
IVoods, Vigo County, Indiana, founded 1806, 
in France, with the instruction of youth as 
tlieir primary object, enme to America m 1840. 
In 1841 they opened n boarding Bchool nt St. 
hlnry'a of the \yooda, neni Tone Haute, which 
wna chartered by tlio State in 1840 and em- 
powered to confer collegiate degrees In 1011 
these Bialcra numbered nearly lOOD and con- 
ducted OB pnri&li school a and 16 acndcinica 
Other Sislera of PxQ'videnco devoted to educa- 
tion ftio, ilic Sisters of Piovidcncc of Chanty, 
of St Ann, of the Institute of Chanty (Ros- 
miniana) TJic latter, founded in 1843, have 
houses in Italy, England, and 'Wales. In 
1843 they opened one of the earliest day 
Bohoola for poor girls lU England TIictd arc 
also dialiiiot coininumties of Sisters of Provi- 
dence in Tcxna and IContucky. 

The Ststm of Sit Joseph were founded 1Q50^ 
at Le Puy, Trance, by Rev Jean Pimt Mcdnlllc, 
S. J , for the cducntion of children, with a rule 
bnseil on that of St Ignatius They an If ere d 
greatly during the French IlDvolution. To- 
dny they arc to bo feund in Asm, Afnen, many 
cDun tries of Europe, nnd vaiioiia choeescs of 
the United States Tu 1910 their four prov- 
inces in the United Statea, viz . St Louis, St 
Paul, Troy, and Loa Angelos, coTilnined over 
1800 aisberB, and 125 educational institutions, 
with nn atlcndnucQ of 40,000 pupils The 
Siatcr^s of St Joseph of Chamb6ry, France, also 
have a choola in England, India, and the 'United 
Slates. 

The Sisters of Mercy . — Tho Borromean 
Sisters, or properly called tho (Staffers of Afercy 
of SI. Charles /Jorromco, founded 1652, nh 
Nancy, France, under the e special patronngo 
of St. Churlcs Eorromco, manaBc charitable 
iiiatUiitionH, trade achoola, protcctoiics, and 
other schools 5u France, Austria, Germwiy, 
Egypt, nnd Palestine The Sistcia of Mercy 
beat known to EnBliah-speaking connbrieg 
arc a congregation founded 1827, m Dublin. 
Ixclandj by Catherine Elizabeth McAulcy and 
designed to instrueL the poor, to visit the sick, 
and Id perform any other work of mercy 
In 1838 they located in Englnnd; in 1842 in 
Ncwloundlaiidj 1843 in the United States, 
and more recently m South Aineiica, Mexico, 
and the We at Indies. In Ihu Umted States 
they number nearly 5000 teachers 

The fichflious oJ* l/ic Sacred Heart, founded 


IBOO, in Fraivee, by the Venerable Madame 
Aladolciuc Sophie Baiat, planned to do for 
ike education of gw la what the Jeauita had 
done III Hint respect for boys Their rule is 
lounded on that of St. Ignatius; then inali- 
tutiona are widely eatablialicd in Europe, 
Algiers, North nnd South AincTkca. A uni- 
form course of study was adopted for the com- 
munity in 1830 In the Umted Startes bui&d 
1818, these sisters hnvo developed into a 
teacking body of over IQOO, with thiee prov- 
inces m New Yoik, Sfc, Louis, and Chicago, 
admiiuateimg 25 acadcmiea and 13 pariah 
schools. 

T/ic Religious of Jasm Mary, a congTcgalion 
founded 1818, at Lyons, Fifiiicc, by Clauclino 
Thcvcnct, to educivtc girls and to afford resi- 
dences for Indies of the literal y profession. 
Before expulsion (1901) their houses were 
located at Le Puy, Roclcz, and Remiremon t. 
Fiance T\icy conduct tho Stella ViiB Col- 
lege, Rome, 12 iiistiLiitions in India; boarding 
schools in Spain, Mexico, Yucatun, Cnnada, 
nnd the United Statea, and “ Oui Lady of 
Tence,'^ forlitcrary^ women in Now York City, 

Sisters of the Holy Navies of Jesus and Alary, 
(Sisters of the Holy Names), founded 1826, nt 
Mnraeillcfl, France, and with some modifica- 
tions m 1844 at (|uebcD. for the education 
of young gills. Their motnei house ja at Mon- 
treal. As early aa 1859 they were located in 
Oregon City, Oregon, nnd shortly afterward 
in Seattle, Washrnglon. Thoae two states 
now form one of the nine piovinces governed 
by Canada, Their academy and college. 
(St Mary's), Portland, Ore., were empowerca 
in 1803 to confer degrees and grant teachers' 
atnto Gcrbificatos and diplomas, and their 
other acndomic^ nb Scnltlc and Spokane have 
been since 1G07 accredited aa state normal 
Bchoola. Tho congregation numbers over 
1300 sisters and novices, nnd conducts 09 
Bchools, of which 4S arc in tho United States. 

Sisters of the Holy Crass, whose mother house 
13 at Notre Dame, Indiana, woie founded 1841, 
at Lo Alans, France, by Rev. Basil Moreau 
They cniae^to the United States in 1843, and 
among their other activities assisted in the 
Indian initosioiia of Alichignn. By 1850 they 
were estnbbahcd in New York, Louisiana, and 
Pcniisylvnain In 1809 the American brancli 
separated fiom the Fioncli, and they now 
consdlidc a community of lOOO, conducting GO 
educational institutions, of which two are of 
normal and duo of collegiate grade. 

There are in the Catholic Church numerous 
other communities, capecially of women, de- 
voted to special pliasoa of educational work, 
ng, for example, the Sisters of ihe Good Shep- 
herd, for the moral reformation of wayward 
g'ula; the of the Blessed Sacrament, an 

American community for the eduontion of tlia 
Indian and Negro, the Blind Sisters of Si. Paul, 
for the inatriictiim of the blind. Itisimposaiblo 
to enumerate all in a brief arbiclo. P, J. M., 
532 
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Referencaa. — ' 

ConniBii. Hi£(ori/ oj lidwious Orders (Now York, 

im,) 

HBi&inuci(i!:Ti. M. Die Orden u/irl JCongrCgnUoncn dcr 
kafholucAeii Kirch c (rtidprlinrrt, WOW,) 

H^lyot, P Histoire dcs Ordres utojiastiqiics, reUgieux 
et ntihtflxre^ (Pnri-?, ] 71 1-1710 ) 

The Cnlholic Entucloncdia (Now York, 1DD7 ) 

The Official Caiholtc Directory aiid Clergy b\&l (New 
York. LOliO 

TEKCHINGj PRINCIPt.ES OE. — Thoso 
principlea of cducakional nmcticc which have a 
genorcil applicability to all tlics cclucitivc pva- 
ccflaca employed by the Lcficlicr me called the 
** pnncipka of tcacliiug/' Taken togelKcr aa 
a systcinatiG ihcoiy, the i)riiiciplca of teach- 
ing mcLhod cotiaLitute a field of iKcoiy co- 
ordinate with the " principles of adminiaLiaLivo 
method,” both of which are suboTdiuatc to 
tlic " principled of education'^ {q v ), which giyo 
MV organized presentatioa of the Cundamciilal 
nsaumptiaiifij relations, niul generalizations uii- 
dcrlying hotii tGaching aud adwiniatiation. 

The principles of teaching prc&Gntcd m a 
related soiles compiise a complete aystemalic 
theory of an cducativo pioccs <3 under the stim- 
ulation mid coutiol of the teacher Each 
principle ia an abstraction of some fiindmnoutal 
chaiaeteribtic of cPfectwe procctlMie presented 
in a form to suggest an important application 
of the laws of mental activity and growth. 
iSucIi principlea of tho leaching pjoccDS nro 
supple mental y to one anothor, nbually over- 
laijping, thus the principle of "interest” 
BUggCbta many psychoiogicnl cltmtnt^ haaie in 
the piiiicixilc of " Bclf-activity.” irowover, 
both statements are casentini bccaiiao they 
view the educative situation from somewhat 
(hfrcTcnt logical or pay chologicnl viewpoints, and 
emphasize dilTcicnt clcincnts or sequences 
ivithin the teaching proceas. The more fnniii- 
lar principles or doctrines refeiring to teaching 
technique {eg. " sen sc-per cep lion," aeh- 

aeliviby," ”intoreat,” “ appeiceplion,” coi- 
relntiop," ” cuU'in'C-cpocha,” “no impresaion 
wifchoLit expiession") have, at least in the 
special empunscs of khan* atatomenls, been the 
product of educational coiitioversy and I'C- 
form; hence tho elcmcnLa alisLiactrd and ein- 
plm sized by tlinsc historic piliieiplca Jinve been 
largely determined by cxis ling neglects Thiia 
tenchliig oxciugivcly from lingiiiatic symbols 
led to rin emphnsis upon flciisc-expcneiicc as 
the basis of learning, the passive alLitiulc of 
the pupil to a demand foi conBlniclivc aclivity : 
a formal autlioiitalive teaching to an ineicnscu 
acceptance of the doctiiiie of intercat. Taken 
together, thcao conspicuous principles, so well 
known ho tho profession, do not give n W'dl 
balanced theory or the teacliing function; 
they represent selections and cmplinsia devel- 
oped by the historic qiiarrelb of tho piofcssion, 
hence the scientific diacussions of the modorn 
toxtbooka in pedagogy are chaiacloriiscd by 
a difTeicnt choice and order of principles, 
somctimcfl to tjio complete exclusion of many 


of the tiaditioiml tciin.H Inasmuch ns tho 
whole theory of the Leaching pioccss in uuplied 
in any diacuasion of the principle , h of ieaching 
method, only the more uupoiLaiib clemcuta 
nbatrncLod by the modern pedagogical theorist 
inivy be mciitioued hcre^ 

Aims — The ultimate function of tho teach- 
ing pcoccps i-s social Ever^r tneLhod of in- 
struction refers for ita sanction lo the con- 
ditioivi of life external to the school The 
viiliiea winch intorpicL the aclhitica of the child 
i\^vd give NYortU to leaching technique reflect 
the actual and ideal demands of aocial organi- 
lAnLion The Bchoolmaatci has ivUcuiptcd lo 
organizQ these aims and values mulci terms 
of varying flcopc and eiuphaHis, A few of tho 
more iniporUiit arc (1) knowledge, (2) di.i- 
ciplmc, (a) culfcute, (4) skill, (5^ utility, 
(fl) moraliLyi (7) social efficiency, (8) service, 
(O) natuval Jevclopmcivt, (1(3) hariuoinoMa de- 
velopment, (II) happiness, (12) natural wel- 
fare, (I a) adiuslmcuL to envuomMnt (See 
CouiiaB OF Study, Tnzonv of thu, Values, 
Education mj ) 

Interest — The fundamental dctermiiuinb 
of the tea clung proecb^ ia the nuColdiug naturo 
of the child His interests and puwer.s deter- 
mine whal hi *5 hainiPB may be, TKeie la no 
education without ntlentioii, and no fullncaa 
of aitention wilhoul intcvost The intcrcata 
of the child arc all fundamenlally baaed on 
insLincLa, all derived mtcrcbl'i have an in- 
stiiictivo basis. Only iii bo fur us Llic teacher 
BtiuliDs Vhc natiiTca of growing olnldren can 
lie .stimulate and control tlicir activilies Tho 
child is the chief conditioning fuclur in tho 
teaching pioccaa. To ignore _ or coerce tho 
cliild ia to dtailcn hia rcsponflivi-Tiess, and to 
limit the range and Ihc depth of the tonchcr'fl 
educative control To be superficial m tho 
iiitcrnrcL alien of hia interests unci iiccda la 
merely to waste tho fceacher’a energies hy ap- 
plying thorn to wluiL ia tempoiary lathrr than 
pernianoiit m human natiiiG, To iccngiiizQ 
fllable iiiLciests na the bd-^ia of Lbo leaching 
procciig IS to gunraiilcti absorption ui Hu* wurlc 
at hand and a full and ready oxpeiubtuie of 
the child's tMioigy To exchange effort for 
1 lit crest as a symplom of ivliaL is dcsuablo 
ia to peipetiiate divided inlcresta, iniiei con- 
flict, and other mamfe'slulions of innlad)UHLinenb 
111 inental aclivily The begi lining of (dl good 
tencluiig IS to be found in Llie sponluncoiis 
need of the child to Okpresa liiH own iiaUire and 
to solve the jnolileiiis of Ins own socinl .situa- 
Uon (Sue Imtkiiest, jMotivu; Self-Activity.) 

Expression — If tlic child's need to express 
liimsclf lA the foundation of Hie Icaining pro- 
cesa, the teacher i,s bound lo use expression 
ns ope of tho chief moiles of learning Nor- 
innlly the child Icnrns by doing Thu teacher 
glvca the cliild Ids fust opportunity to learn, 
not by repressing him, but by permit ting 
bun to express liiinaelf, Any onidity in 
rcaulta reveals the child's lack of clTcotivo 
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tecliniquQ, ami Ug begiua tko proccas of learning 
the situation intellectuflUy ea he mny modify 
h\B Iwhciviar, Thus exprcasion noi'nially 
coinca before deliberate learning — before coii- 
flciovia imprcaaiou. Anti eonsGious learning 
ia beat motivated when action has been tiled 
out and found wanimg. Thus exp rcaaiou la 
necesariry both na nn introtliictiou and fls a 
Donchision to thought. Thought is there fore 
motor m both ita origina and its icfcrcncca, 

It ia nob oTiDu^b to any " no impression with- 
out An appropriate cxprcasion ” ; all conscioiia 
impresfeicm miiab likewiao bo preceded by 
eKpiossion The principle of cxprcaaion^ 13 
hrondcr in its deinanda than mere Application 
or vcniicfttiou of ideas 

MoUvahon — 'It is apparent that all itio- 
tivation in. oifectivc benching liaa an original 
reference to instinct, interest, or other form 
of personal need and a scconanry reference to 
the need of active way^ and inciins for minister- 
ing to desiiG Thus the hrst need to satisfy 
dcjsjre may be gupplantcd in the conscious- 
ness of the Qhild by the desired need to act 
In turn, coiiBCiouanosa may be taken off a 
mode ot action that, ia inadequate and focused 
on an intclloctual unde is tan ding of the case, 
But the motive for studying the aiiuntiou lies 
cloac to the action needed That tjic teaoher 
BBeg the cQUUftBtioa bctWG&n nn assigned task 
and necessary knowledge does not give any 
paychulDgioal uaBiatance to tha pupil. Tho 
oliild himself must feel that the oognitioii of 
Incta ia related to hia own need to act AgA^n, 
before I he child can learn the facts (facta oub 
of hia obacrvntion or the teacher’ a telhuB or 
showing), ho musb learn to read, to master 
ayinhola Thus the bridge between original 
impulse and final action may be widened, 
the locus of consciousness passing from dc- 
Biro io action, to cognition, to .symboLti (the 
convontionnl instruments of coinprelicnaion). 
Thcdnngcj is that the teacher will hold the child 
suspended in one of llicsc Intel mediate states 
(Icarnirig the alphabet, rna«itcnng diacritics and 
phonetics, acquiniig information, etc ), ao 
that since he is deprived of the right lo refer 
his acLiviUes back to tlie original iiccils wlueh 
lednforcc lulDrest, Ins Icnining ami doing at 
onco become incchanieal processes. The in- 
tcriucdlftlion between desiic and action must 
be abort with young' children; it may bo 
long with adults. A child may grow into the 
adult's way of thiiikiirg only by a veiy gradual 
lengthening of the intellectual intcpincdLaUon 
between dcsii'c and deed This iiici eased JU- 
tcnucdiatiun of the eogcutivc napeeb of con* 
aciouancas, constantly conditioned by repressed 
dcaiTu and delayed action, la made possible 
only ns tile child sloiyly acquires new, desirable 
interests, emotions, or sentimriila (them.- 
flclvca a product of picvious action and rightly 
inotivatcd thought) and fia ho grows in the 
power Lo hold in mind nt onco ninny in- 
Ullcctual fiitimliona mid rclcrenccs. (See 


Activity; Emotion; Inteih 23 t; Morivti; 
Motoii PnocKsgia ) 

Concentration. — The need to act in older 
fco satisfy needs ia the chief fact oi 111 any normal 
oigaiiiaation of mental life. The ovetb ac- 
tivities of the child, whether conatructive or 
moraly expicaaive, aic the bnaia of unity in the 
clnlcra life He selccta information and givea 
Ml order and lelationahip to facta as the pvne- 
ticftl oxigcncica of his own social life dictate 
The centei of the school cumculuin is nob in 
any subject (gcogiaphy, history, scicnco, or 
literntuTc), bub in the child's a&tivc needs. 
Out of hia needs he gathora intclligenoc from 
cvci'3^ quarter; facta gathered to meet real 
necessities aic readily correlated by big use 
of them. Ho has no senae of ovoasing aca- 
demic boundaries between geograpliy, history, 
reading, etc Ills knowledge is differentiated 
into special aspects (studies or subjects) only 
aa continued accumulation and comparison of 
facta finally suggesb the economy of auoh 
classification (natiiic study, geography, physi- 
onl gcoginphy, political geogiaphv, etc). 
If he ceases to become conscious of ceitain 
types of skill because they havo become 
mattcis of habit, it is because eflicicnt action 
oft hia part, no longer requuca the consciouaneaa 
of them aa special omphasca 01 school subjeefca 
(pGumauftlup, spelling, phonetic reading, etc.) 
(Sec Concent naTroN; CobnotNATioN; Con- 
ntibATlON, DlFFBhENTlATlON OF STUDIES ; 
Unity.) 

Appeiceplxon — The need to pcTCDwe his 
own situation is essential to a child the 
moment hia capacity for action fads him. 
He does not normally fiiat observe hia situa- 
tion and then interpict it, Selective abbcniion 
opciatca bliG moment he observea one thing 
as opposed to another The BclcGtion haa 
been dotermincfl by hia laeiital constitution, 
hia experiences, and his existing sys tenia of 
thongliL, all of which have given liia inind a 
" sot in one particular diioctioii or another. 
Tho situation is not csaciitially different when 
the Lencher iiitorvenea, selecting expciioncca 
to be shown tlic child by dcinonsbiation or 
told him in words. The pupil's nature, hia 
Clip one nee, nud hia mental make-up determine 
whcit the teacher should select foi presentation 
Lo the child, in order that attention and uu- 
dcrstniuling ensue, Wlmt the child cau learn 
depends upon hia previous knowledge. The 
tcaclici muat conatantlv refci to the assimila- 
tive power of the child’ a equipment to select 
I lie cxpencQcea, the pjcsentation of which is 
to be educative This normal law of the 
pciccptivc process of tho mind. ivJicn le- 
stuted as a principle for the teacnor's control 
□f the Icaining process is termed the prineiplo 
of apperception (See ApPEncEPTiON ; I'En- 
ception; ConnEiiATioN.) H S 

ItoferancBB — 

ArAMflON, S W. TJio Pi‘acl\ceoflnUnicl\on, I’LoucJon, 

n.d) 
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W O, Educative process, Pt H (New 
York, lOOS.) 

Findlav, J J, /’nn^MpIca of Ctasa Teaching (Lon- 
don, 1002.) 

Dr Garmo, C. of Method (ISoalon, IBfiO) 

McMnnmr, C A nnd F M (Jefieral Alcthod 
(New York, 1807) 

Hein, W. Ou<hiiea of Pcrinooffi-cs (SyracuBo, 18Q3) 
HUE^DroBn, W C, P/'incijiffts of Education (Poslon, 
1010 .) 

TiioiiNDiKE, E L PriJicip^ts of Tcachino (New 
York, lOOfl ) 

TEACHING, PROFESSION OF — 
Teacliiiig na ci voQation lina been icRardccl ns 
one of tlic four tradition nl professioiia. It 
slmrcg tliia ncceptccl posiiion nlong with the 
practice of law, thcolojry, nnd mcrlicinc. Ow- 
ing to the great number of persona employed 
ill public schooL tcaclimg, the wide touitory 
over IV Inch they nro scalteicd, the inadcciuntc 
picparntion of many of thorn, nnd llic alioiL 
period of service chiiractcnaiic of llip pro- 
fessional life of the tcachci, it has been dilTiciiU 
to develop and maintain a bho roughly well- 
organized professional conscioiianeg.s, oxpicss- 
mg Itself in the recognition of a definite aoiioa 
of piofessiomd ideals and an explicit code of 
piofesaional ethics 

Thcic aic certain maikcd eh a rac tens Lies of 
professional practice applicable to teaching 
which arc aibaining an increasing iccognUioii, 
(1) The 1 C 13 a widespread belief that one of 
the luiidamcntni conditions of professional 
SCI vice is found in the changing naliirc of 
educational problems. The chief work of hlio 
tcachci 19 to acljuab to n constantly changing 
and growing hiimau uatui c, as that of lUc educa- 
tional adminiatrator la to meet the needs of a 
contiiumlly evolving social life. The focus of 
the educator's attention must be upon the vary- 
ing elements of his situ at ion, and Iho practice of 
the profession inuBt in consequence bo clmrac- 
terisLically progiessivc mtlici limn tiaditioual; 
UioughtfuL rather than habitual. To bccoiuc 
mechanical in the school system la at once 
to cease to bo professional The csacnce of 
professional practice lies in its nitful concrebo 
adjastniciiks to conBtantly varying Bilualiona, 
pioblciua or ciisca requiring the invention of 
new technique or the modification of old 
incthpda 

This principlo gives special sanction to that 
Current Opinion which oppoBoa a ays tom of 
piepai'iiig ediicatora to tench oi aupcrviae 
merely through the akili acquired bjiT practical 
apprenticeship. The required flexibility de- 
mands IL broader training iji tho basal subjects 
winch iiitci'piGt educational factors, and^ in 
the philosophy of education which emphasizes 
fund ament nl aasumptiona, relatioiia, and prin- 
ciples, 

(2) Such cm interprotation of the cduca- 
tionnl function demands that the teacher be 
given n preliminary equipment which will 
guarantee rcsourccriilnoss adequate to meet 
the constant series of uiisolyctl pedagogical 
and sociological prolilema mheieiit in educa- 


tional work Decniisc the teaching group is 
specially charged with responsibility, ila le- 
sourccluhieag muab be of a kind superior to 
that of laymen, it must express itself in ex- 
pci t knowlrdEc and skills This second pro- 
fessional ideal involves the standard that nil 
educational work is an expert aorvicc In the 
ease of tho oidmary classroom toucher tho 
demand is for four tlungg (1) scholarahip, 

(2) pcdftgoRicnl tcchniciuc, (3) sucinl values, 
and (4) por.soiiali tv The tcnchcr doo.s not deal 
mciely with knowledge or truth; he doaly with 
the personal and social values of truth Tlio 
teacher must therefore add to adenuatc acliolar- 
Rliip superior .social attitudes nun idcaH. Aa 
klio former is Iran.smitlcd by the conacioua 
pedagogical techuique IIks lallcr ia Irauaiuittod 
chiefly tliiougli the unconacious molhods of 
personal influence, lienee in the practical 
work of aelecliiig and appointing tcachci a tho 
expert qualities demanded arc inoio mimerouH 
and apceific than ordiimiy courdea of training 
ami ceitificiition exaniinntioiis would acem Lo 
null cate 

(3) Professional service ia to be distinguished 
from noil-prof easioiuil employ inont in more 
tlinn the vmying coiiditioiia of its work nnd tho 
wUlc expert Tcaourccfuliiesa re quire il. It Ima 
R Rocinl .sigiuficnncc not attained by other 
kinds of woik, which requires that ita Bcrvlco 
be pel formed with a ooiisciousiieaa that fo- 
cugc's on Bocinl wclfaro rntlier thnn on personal 
profit, Entiancc into n profession is cntnuico 
into a Bpccific dorvantship, where the enda of 
aocioLy arc dominant. To commeroiaUze law, 
medicine, theology, or teaching la simply to 
serve sclfiali rather limn social enda Thero 
may be a large personal return, bub it ia sub- 
01 dinnto in conaciouancsa to the aatisfaGlion 
of^ service rendered Tiio Banclion for thia 
third piofcssional ideal is found in the large 
clTcot of good or bad tcnclung Tcachera 
do more than earn or fail to earn their per- 
sonal livings, they incidciiLally and inevitably 
affect large or fundamenbal inatlcra aucli ns the 
slate of mvfliv.ation, the niornhly of a genera- 
tion, or the social poLcnliahtics of the ihdivicl- 
Uttla taught Ifciicc, Ihore ia a prevalent social 
suspicion of teachers ' 01 gnnizaLions which make 
nil eftonoinio return the chirf bond of union 
On tho other hnnd, free sanction is given to 
voluntary or other nsaocuitiona of tcaelicrs 
which make tho improvement of ptoCaaaiousil 
service the chief end, even though the secoiid- 
ary efforts of such organizations aie Lo pi o vide 
penaiona, adequate tenuio, and hotter snlnrie? 

(4) Tlie final coudition of nil profcbsionnl 
service IS tliatit muat be perfornicd in a human 
medium, where human pernonalities arc to be 
icvcrenccd- aa enda oa well as utilized aa 
means All professional service is oliarnc- 
terizod by the fact that tho human dement la 
present in such degree ns to require special 
ethical conventions ior tho couLtoI oI the 
conduct of the case. This is to giuiranteo 
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thrtt 11 D iTupoTlaiit UuinEin ah(\U be 

violated, and to giiarantcQ more effcciive 
positive professional eoOpciabion It lollowa 
that all wcU-devclopcd inofcssions have an 
accepted and effective code of professional 

cth\c3 delcrmmmg thft rclo-tiona of the pme- 

Ulioner to each body of Imman beings involved 
in his practice, 

Pro/esBlonal Ethics — Tlioiijjh a number 
of local teflohers’ organisations ih the United 
Btntes have formulated sta^ienvcnla of profea- 
Slonnl idenla and codes of professionul cibiGs 
(e g code of eUiica of the III mom Town and 
City Supormlcndcnls) tliero is for American 
teachers as a whole, nothing similar to the 
“ rrineiplcs of mBtlicii.1 clhita " Uw Amei- 
icon Medical Association, or i\\^ " Principles 
of profc/ssional practice and the cn.no na of 
ethics " formulated l>y the American Insti- 
tute of Arcliitcetg. There arc, liowevcr, cer- 
tain baftio prUiciplcs which arc gradually 
acquiring a wide if not a general acceplnnco 
among American Icachcra. Tiio folio whig ai'o 
among the most important of those — 

It 13 tJic positive piofessloiinl obligation of 
every teacher (1] to cooperate with all ednen.- 
tional ollicifils on nil monsurcs designed for the 
Dalftblishmenb and mainlenmice of hich stand- 
ards of professional preparation find service 
(2) To assist in preserving the prerogatives of 
expert cducntiounl ofRciala >Yhicli aic dGaigued 
to hafeguard (o) the selecLionj rliinmation, 
proinoUon, ilemotionj and ns^gninent of 
teachers, (6) the formulation and execution of 
the CO lira D of itudy, (c) the choice of Lextbooka 
and other profeaaioiial school aids and aupphea, 
and (d) other expert educational furic Lions. 
(S) To regard Lhe ehief profeabionnl ofTicml 
of the particular adminialinlivp system as the 
proper medium of communication boLivcoii the 
teaclicra and the hoard, or between the board 
and book houses, supply houses, and others 
interested m the Bohoela from a commercial 
standpoint, 

lb IS improfcs'^ional for ft teacher (1) to 
apply for a poailion whicb is not vacant, 
(2) to offer any arguinent or exert any jnfl li- 
enee toward Iuh appcUiUncnt to si, position 
other than that of professional fiLnesa, (3) to 
Acoepb a position duiinp the contraotuai period 
of an appointment without eiving knowledge 
of interest and In ten Lion to the supermtendenL 
[Lint baaicl of education, (I) to cater mto any 
obligation, financial or otherwise, whioh would 
inlerfero with hia froGdoin to exercise hia be^b 
expert judgment in all matters touching profes- 
sional cfffcicncy. H. S 

TEACHING through VERSIFICA- 
TION. — See VehsificatioU, TeAciiinq By. 


TEACHING, TYPES OP. — The theory 
of the teaoliing proceas is ciJrronlly diacussed 
in two ways, either (1) iu terma of the prin- 


ciples of teaching, or (2) in terms of the vuriou 3 
types of concrete method A principle of 
teaching is always n rule of pioccdure bnsed 
upon some gcnei allied aapcct; ib does aofc 
usually take into account the other principlca 
that will be actively involved the momenli 
an attempt is made to apply the single prm^ 
ciplo under consideration A type of teaching 
method, on the other hand, always deals with 
a complo: of applied piinciples; it la an actual 
operation wherein nil the ncccsaary pviuaiples 
are actively imbedded, Here one type u 
diffcrcnbiabed from Miofcher because of some 
dominant chfti'ftctciistic ^ This differentia Ling 
eliaiacter is nob necCssaiily some doniinaLing 
principle Qf Uft^ihing applied in the method. 
It may be of various soits, Sometimea it is 


a principle, m blic inductive lesson, again, 
it may bo the material used (objective lesson), 
or the chief function (nssignmenb lesson), 
or the mode of comtiuiui cation used (oral 
lesson), cto, 

Each type of teaching renresenhs some spe- 
cialization in method, and like nil specialized 
devices acquiies certain liniitationa along 
with lU advantagea For this i-caaon no apccial 
method lias a valid imivcraal application. 
Each hns a local npph cation of hiih vnluB, 
but rcquiic^ in any considerable teaching span 
to be supplemented by other teaching types. 
Sometimes a single type of teaching tnovement 
or lesson may extend ovei Seveial class periods 
([« when an examination or laboratory dem- 
onstration is continued over several days). 
Or, ftg h moic usually the case, a number of 
types of teaching occur in rapid succession 
within a single ciasa exercise (as the spelling 
pciiod dcveled to word study may give tlaa 
following succession, rceitabioii, assignment, 
Study, practice, oxami nation, assignment) , 
(See Recitation, Method OI^) 

There are a number of conditioning faetora 
iu every teaching pioecas. Thcio is the child 
Rt one end of the situation and society at the 
other. And foi tlic purpose of bringing these 
two terminal faclois into integral i elation, 
thcic are certain intermediating factors, the 
cxpcrienwiB poUatuil in the uoursc of st\uly and 
the teacher who ia to control them. Usually, 
though not always, types of teaching are 
classified fiom the etandpoint of these two 
intermediating factois. One teacliing method 
cliCtcra from aiiother because the clucE cxpcii- 
enco iu Olio case is with sense cxpciiencoa 
(objeeb lesson), and in auothei wth geii- 
ornlizatioiis (inductive lesson). Again two 
jtlothoda differ because the Eoachcr^a immcdintfi 
riurpoSGS vary. Sometimes he wishes to teat 
kiioivledge (oxami nation lesson), and again, 
to develop It (dcvciopTticnt less on), find still 
later to fix it (drill less on) NaUirally these 
classifications overlap (c objective, iiicluctivc, 
and deductive devclopmcut Icsaous). Of tea 
the inGdiiim of experience ia taken as a basis 
(object, Drolj OY written lessons) . Bub a differ- 
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cntiatioii of types (1) in forms of (liltcrencc 
of Llio cloiiiiriiuiL type of cx:|)ciiciicc, niul (2) in 
Leims of the <li [Terence of the toachcr'a proxi- 
mate purposes, olTois a convenient clftssifiua- 
tion foi the diaciMsion of the vnnoiia Lypoa 
of teaching now in common use 

Expression. — In the beginning children 
Icam chiefly by doing tluiigs, oi by cxplO^>Mng 
tiiemselvca. It la the most natiiml method 
q[ tuition To respond with bodily inovcmciit 
IS highly instinctive, and even those leipoiise^ 
wiiich Beem to have no overt quahlics nro 
nccompiinictl by motor nttitudca, or incipient 
nctioiia. In coiisequence, expressive methods 
linvo a domirmiit place in teaching young 
children, pariiculftily m the early mahtciy of 
unfnmihnr situations Such a theoiy would 
give plays aiul games, dramnliziition, mnnunl 
coubtruclion, di’a\xing| paintiug, and modeling 
n huge place in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. The aubjccts which provide oppov- 
tmiity for leavniug tluongU expression oi doing 
ought therefore to be favored The important 
thing 19 to arouse cxpicssion by stimulAting 
the real interests of childieii, tho.^c that aruic 
□lit oJ then own person nl and social life 
Fullness of cxpiession requirca fiilliicsa of 
interest. The danger of the school is that it 
will too early call for ica trio ted and narrow 
types of motor icspoii'seg, tlie smallei move- 
ments of throat and moutli, hand aiul eye. 
Again the range of cxprc&^ivc oppoi tunities in 
bcTiooJ life IS too narrow It is now chiefly 
verbal, whereoa it should give e^'^cry po-ssible 
outlet from dancing to song, manunl work to 
sociable play Too frequently one type of 
response is demanded and encouraged when 
another is really more efficient for learning. 
Thus it is better to map out n location than 
Lo degenbe it in woids The appropriate 
oxpiession ^Yill pncrally show up defective 
knowledge, for it is a inocfc of testing knowledge 
ns well as obtaiiiiiig it Expression aids in 
giving orgaiuaaUoii to knowledge by eUmiuat' 
ing un needed facts, siibordiiintiiig less essential 
ones, and relating and ordciiiig knowledge in 
LKo farm lequivcd for effective actiou. (See 
Action Work; ExpnBaaioN; Moron Educa- 
tion, Moron PnocESSEs ) 

Practice — The expi casivc type of teaching 
has an addi tonal worth in that it gives the 
child his fiist command over the technique of 
action Tho chilcl'a action may fad beenuso 
his kaowlcdgo or tc clinical skill falls short of liis 
need lie must focus attention on the acquisi- 
tion of the skill necessary to satisfy his situa- 
tion Thia involves the use of the prncticc 
activity Iloie the tBaching of form is merely'' 
piehminnry and incidental lo teaching oxecii- 
tion Having given the pupil a clonr controll- 
ing image 01 model as to what is to be done, 
ao that ho can select his succeasrul activibiea 
by some ricliiute fltnndnrd, the teach cv iniif.t 
then guaiantee an iiiLerestccl icpetltion. The 
teacher Bhoiild do cveiy thing possible to add 


to the child’s salisfaclioii when lie improves 
or ncliicve'j liis result Praise and other social 
HfttisfnctioiL'j should iceiiforcc I he more prirm- 
tively natural ones Care nuiBt be exercised 
noL to be ovcitcclinicalj LIuit is, to lequire 
the child to master more techniques niid skills 
than he sees any use for in aeconiplisliing 
hii ciidis Tins la the chn me tens tic cnor of 
the teacher dealing witli pciiiiiansJiiii, drawing, 
and manual con b traction Ho (IcmniulB a 
perfection of execution >shich he does not Lake 
the trouble to make the child tlchirc; instead 
lie imposes the btnndardj the child Iorcb in- 
terest, and the work become.^ wasteful. (Sec 
Drill; IUuit, Whitinu ) 

Objectification — lUit the failure of the 
ehild m action or expression may he more 
fundamental limn a mere lack of tcclinicnl 
skill or executive power lie may lack au 
appiccmtioii of the conditioiig under winch 
he IS trying to net The hcliool imist therefore 
provide adequate intellectual upprceiaUon 
of the circiimfitancc'^ in liiind The apprccia- 
lion ueeded may be of varioiiii sorts, extending 
from a elenr hnowlcdgc of lonhtica (reprchcuLcd 
by clear images, concepts, gcnoralij^atioiia, nnd 
relations) Lo a coinprchcnsioii of modes of 
intellectual procedure, If the conipiclicnaiou 
IS to be given chiefly thioiigh a sense perception 
that ia Lo give clear images, we have the ob- 
jective type of teaching. This inrludcs the 
object Icsaoiia nnd obscrvaliona of the lowcwb 
gruflca, school e\cur.sions, laborntory experi- 
ments, demons Liaiion work, and mnp, model, 
graph, and picLuro work In fact, all work with 
objecta, whether niercly obhcrved oi actively 
handled, is to be included undci objectivo 
fcciiching Objective leaching should be a 
method of fuiuiAinc'nlal nnd wide use with liLtIa 
children Aelivc obseiviilioii, that ia, tho 
gaining of elenr images undcY conditions oE 
actual manipiilatioii of things, ehonld be pai- 
ticiilnrly fitiesscd Put the con elation of 
active cxpve?^sivc work and ohieetifiGalion is 
not meicly with youth, it Imi n mom evaefc 
pinciiig if asaocinted with new aspects of cx- 
pencncGv ILelalLvcly speaking, tlie child la 
young to the subject if jt m nciv and Btinngo 
to him. Again, it must not bo nsduincd that 
an. aimless looking at Ihiitga ig good objeelirica- 
tioii Attention is selective; and pinpoae nnd 
Intel csb muflt be present in all objective ivork 
to pi'OA'idc the hasia for ^iropcr selection nnd 
01 gaiiization. The objocLive methad of teach- 
ing finds its largest application in the iintiirnl 
acieiicea, but its use may be considerably 
extended in tlio humniuatic Btudics which tend 
toward abstract and verbal licatment. (See 
Object Tevchinq; YiauAL Aius; also Excun- 
sioNs; Exi'eri mentation; IjinoiiATonY ) 
Induction, — The understanding prerequi- 
site to action may be that of suminariz ing laws, 
BliiiiliiriliG.? einh lacing many ex]iei'iencc 9 . The 
attempt to leach a child geiicial tmtiis from 
particnlai facta m an inductive type of toach- 
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Ing Tlio bn si a of fluch an actii'iby may bo 
in active cxpciiencca witli tlimga, or with 
mere obaeivaLiona, again it may be with 
abstract qualilica niid with laws of leas wide 
ai>pl!icnbiVifcy than tho wider truth one geeks 
Ita movement is ncioas the whole cognitive 
domain Avherever One paBScs from dt^ta to 
intciprctation, whether the desired product 
ho an idea, cDiiccpt, rLlatiDiiBhip, abstmotionj 
principle, or judgment, Like ol)jeGtivc work, 
it ha's a rciativoiy largoT nso nv the natuval 
Bciencca than in the humanitica, but the appeal 
to daltv as el means of arriwug at conclusions is 
of large importnncc iu history, civics, etc , where 
the very complexity of the Rckl and tho exist- 
ence of huniftii prejudices, pcisopal, traditional, 
and conventioual, obacuic sound conclusiona. 

In using inductive met hods of teaching, 
aeveral principles suggest the nnpropnnte 
procedure. (1) make tho piobicm to bo investi- 
gate cl perfectly clcaj ; (2) provide enough 
concrete facts flo that the csaciitml demon t la 
repeated with auflicient ficqueiicy to be iin- 
prossed, and the coiicoiniLant eiements suffi- 
ciently varied bo that no one of them will be re- 
moni bored • (3) aid the child to omphasiac the 
likoncsscB by mnking the common clcmcnta aa 
obtrusive ns iiossihle and hy coni mating the 
unlike nesses, (4) get the child fco formulate hia 
condiifllona na a tentative judgment, nbtachine 
the appropriate word or phrnac bo nasiat in re- 
tention, (5) have him veiify the conrAusion 
by testing it with additional particular eases 
These suggestions on the method uE indnetivo 
teaching have been given formal pedagogical 
eUtemenb by the fotlowota of Herbal t, who 
have abated them as the ^^fivc foimal steps of 
tho Tccitation." ^Sce Hiscs^ation, Mbtiioii 
of; Steps, Five Foumad,) TJicsd five sugges- 
tioiiBor stages of (1) preparation, (2) ^iresenta- 
Lion, (3) comparison and aba ti action, (4) 
ccuornlizatioa, and (5) application, con'eapoud 
in a general way to the hintg olTcicd above 

TeaebinB by types ig an ftbbvevmtion of in- 
ductive teachiiig, where tho chief shorteuuig 
of tliQ proeesa is mado in tho presentation of 
datn, Instead of a wide and vnnablc senes of 
crtincnfc (lain being used, a single cA^'O may 
c mafic tho subject of study. The case 
Hclectcd must, however, be a lug lily represent- 
ative one, nnd Llio teacher's control must be 
increased m order that the analysis of elements 
may be made ho aa lo obscure tho irrelevant 
and emphasize the char act eiia tic I actors The 
stage of illustration, verificahjoii, or application 
must ugiinlly be extended fco make sure the 
gonernhanlion of the typo hns been nccuiately 
grasped* Teaching by types la uaLially em- 
ployed' U> where it \a impossible or incon- 
venient to use many particular casca, or (2) 
where the children are old ciiongh to be well 
flchoolcd in n full inductive method and nrc 
capable of camptehcnding that tlie typo is 
repreaentntivo of wider data, or (3) where 
there la a largo need to econo miifi time 
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Inductive to aching has been given a ve^ 
extended use by thP cducRticmnl leformcr ft 
has in consequence been held to have a wider 
application than ia tho caao. It hag Usurped 
tho place of other luodcB of teaching more 
c/Rcieiit in dealing witli hnbifc foimation, 
emotional appreciation, etc, Oftcu the method 
is abused It ia made a form of instruction 
thiougb which the teacher puiaca information, 
rpthei than a mode of ilio nupira experience 
mul thought. Sometimes it hna been required 
of childicn when they liavo not nnd cannot 
get the data requisite to genevaliiB for them- 
selvcfi. (See iNDuCTJorJj Tvrfi Study; also 
GEQGaA.pRT, tecdou on Methods of Teachiug.) 

Dedu&tion. “ The pupil's lack may not 
be of knowledge to bft derived objccUvuly or 
inductively Hft may have his coiicretc case 
01 problem very definitely m mind, he may 
hfiyc poascBsion of all tho lawa or pi’incipleg 
which have n bearing on hia difficulty; but he 
doesn't know picciacly whioli of tlio vanoua 
priiiciplofl now in mind apply oi do not apply to 
the case in liniid Hia need ia to relate pnii' 
ciplcs and conercte difficulty He wishes to 
know which particular principles apply to hia 
unsolved concrete situation The probJem 
may arise directly out of the need to act on 
A given difficulty. Or it may appear in tho 
foim of na intelkctuni curiosity incited by an 
cx])c nonce winch calls for explanation Again, 
it may be that one muat piopaic hiitisclT for 
action by making out a plan or policy that will 
be vnlid bocnusc the significance of the Fact 
can be interpreted in ndvaiicc. In deductive 
■teachmg, the important ihinga aio (1) to have 
a clear comprehension of blic chief elements in 
the problem to be solved, (2) to exo-imne each 
of the principles which the data cnil to mind, 
cBtimatiug them by theiv lelo-tioTi to the ele- 
ments of the problem, (3) when the pupil lias 
idcntifiecl hia caae with hia priueiplc, to get 
him to formulate his tentative inference; and 
(4) to influence the child to check up hia in- 
ference by other knowledge which he already has 
or may obtain from pcoplo and texts. Tho four 
suggestion a here givan have so mo times been 
oalled the steps of the deductive leaaon- 
As teaching hy types is nn abb rovin feed in- 
ductive method, 80 teaching by topics ig a 
shortened deductive niode of teaching. Aa 
the presentation of tho type ja a ready-made 
aiimmaiy of the logically necoasary da.ta, so 
an outline of topics is a ready-made summary 
of tho rcltilions between topica nnd a iib topics, 
And once moro the shoitcncd afcngo of thought 
must he compenantod for by oxtended vciifi- 
cation. Tho child grAspa the meaning of cneli 
major tqjnc nnd minor topic to assure himscii 
that the relation suggested is coricct. The 
dnneiir is that the child ^Yill mertly eommit 
the fncla and memorize the orcloi wdhoiifi 
actually seeing the i elation between a concrete 
case and the mole general concept or move- 
meat wlucli mcUidea it. 
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The deductive mo do of instiuctinn is chiefly 
valuable for prnctiCftl ailuaLiona whero quick 
rcaponec ia ncccaa^ry The inihictivo method 
la slow, the method of infciciicc rapid, In 
pJiysical or moinl ciicumbtanccy where un- 
ucatioiied laws or stanclaids arc involved, the 
ediiotiVG mode is highly efficient Children 
will give moFc ready responses in deductivo 
teachifig, but they will also moie often gucw 
Not the inference, but the verifieattou, muiit be 
stressed to make the deductive process of 
teaching really thoughtful In the natural 
sciences young cluldrcn bIiouIcI be taught ob- 
jectively mid inductively more often Llinii 
dcduGlivoly, bccauac they lack the experiences 
mid piiiiciplca necessary foi deductive thought 
As they grow oldcrj more particularly ns they 
become more experienced with a so bice t, they 
ought to make a larger use of deduction 
Thus deductive teaching is much ii^ed in his- 
tory, geography, and other snbjocta whero 
many priuoiplcs and hunted data arc avml- 
nblc In tlio natural sciences, iinithenuitica, 
any, lb becomes of incronsing proinmencc as 
the elemciilaiy facts and minor principlca arc 
mnstcicd (See Induction; Ton cal Method )' 

Formal Association — In all the foregoing 
rii‘?cUB5ion of types of tcachuig, it has been im- 
plied tliab learning has been accomplished 
through some mode of direct experience, that is, 
through aelion and observation, ami reflection 
upon the same. But while bhia direct mode of 
learning (indiiccb method of teaching) la fiin- 
damcntal, it is not the final oi tlic dominant 
inodo of getting cxperiencea at school The 
school child obtains most of his cxj^ericnces 
vicailoilsly, ie, fiom othoia tlilough the 
medium of verbal communication, He is told 
thln&a (oral method) or ho reads abonb them 
(textbook inothod). Bub before he is capable 
of being taught directly by the teacher, who 
attempts to transmit idons, principles, etc,, to 
him, liQ must master the coiivciitionalibics of 
language, he must undci stand tho formal lin- 
guistic eymbola, so that worda (spoken oi 
printed) mean something to him, Tho oral 
symbols aio gotten jeadily enough since apcech 
ten da ho lie associated with nil the child's 
normal social activities with tilings and alTairs 

110 cannot easily detect the cxpenentml ns- 
sociatca of the written or printed symbol 
Parent oi teacher must go out of liia way to 
give the eliild the meaning of tUeso forms 
Thus, just because life docs not provide for 
inoidental iiisbriiction in these formal associa- 
tions between printed symbols and incamnga, 
the achool was catablislicd, This accident of 
tlic aehooPs establishment has mndc formal 
mstinction traditionally the first and main 
fuiictioii of the pi'jmaiy giftdea In conse- 
quence, formal instiuction lias been tnkoii out 
of ita normal setting among other experiences. 

111 consequence, foi in al instruction haa tended 
to teach u symuol, mniinor, ot practice out of 
relation to function and need. The whole re- 
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form movement in modem education lias been 
n prolonged attempt to restore tho formal sub- 
jects (Tcachiig, writ mg, spelling, and nrithmclic) 
and fornml instiuction to then appiopnnto 
relntionship with tilings and actions in the 
real woild. Tho formal subjecta, in fact, ara 
no longer " foimal " m the traditional aciiBe, 
they arc full of conLentj i c associated mcan- 
inga Primarily foi mill Inst ruction is nii effort 
to pcTfctt ai\ asaocuvbow among (1) an cxpcTi- 
eiicc oi meaning, (2) an oinl or spoken symbol, 
and (3) a printed oi written ayinhol. The 
laws of mental nsio elation arc therefore the 
hnsiis of the iirineiplcg Hint control the formal 
lesson. Tho foctors usually given for efficient 
recall of asgociatioua me ; (1) primacy of imprea- 
aloii, (2) intensity, (3) frequency, (4) recency, 
and, (5) degree of aatisfncliou ensuing on the 
lormatioii of the aasoci alien or its recall 
Tlie-ic laws of association suggest the following 
pnncipic’} of tcacViing, (1) see that the first 
impie&'jioiia and nasocintiona aio the desired 
ones, (2) see Hint the perception of the associa- 
tion and its recall arc motivated by some real 
need that will insure focal attention, (3) le- 
peat the cxpericncca as often as efilcient in- 
tereat can be mnintaiiied in the drill of the 
recall, (>1) apply the facts often ouowgh by 
way of icvicw to gnaiaiitec the pcimanenci" of 
the nssociation, (5) make bucec'^s and failure 
in iccnll signiflcaiit to Llic eliild. 

The eurient erron in formal instruction 
are (1) not Lo giiarantcc nclcquate motive 
foi acquiring the form, (2) failure to nsauro itg 
QomiccLion with re at meanuigg, and (3) the 
danger of omitting Koine of the assoemtea 
needed to make the appreciation ftnd uso of 
tho foim completely cfTicient (See IlEADmUj 
Tbachinq BBOiNNEns; SruLtiNQ, Teacuinq 

OP.) 

Study, — The teacher la intoieatcd tliat tho 
child sliall get something mnic than sense ex- 
pcrioncos, goiicralizationa, correct inferences, 
and ayinbolic forms. He is interested timb 
tho pupil understand the means, both objcc- 
tWe and mental, by which he may, by himself, 
seek knowledge, arrive ftb valid re flection a, 
determine pronunciations and apelliiiga, acquire 
habits, memories, skills, etc. He must be 
taught how to study. To thia end, he muat 
be instructed in tho technique of studying 
exactly aa n runner must know coirect form 
befoie he can praeticQ running to good cfleeh. 
The study leggon ia te bo contrasted with 
ordinary ins tnjcti on because the chief interest 
in tho first case ia in mafltfiring the technique 
by which knowledge, habits, ole., are gotten, 
rather than in acouinng the products them- 
selves Childioii ao learn methods of study 
by imitating the instructor'a mDthod of teach- 
ing, particularly when the method employed 
i.s development nl, i e where the child is taught 
conclusions in cloao connection with the ovi- 
doncBB therefoT 

Dy lepeatcdly going through tho procedure 
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the iJUPil niiiy iiieidciUnlly fl-cciiiirc the incthod, Dlscipliiie The school does not mm nh 
Bub the study Icpsoii deVibcmtcly aima lo inlellccbum rcapoiisca alone, ib calls for emo- 
dcvclnp the niethod itself Lo the child. 'Tlio honnl responses ns well. These responaos of 
rnugc of those tcchinqiiea of sclf'dircctiou ntLitude are peculiarly important in the domain 
which may bo taught thn elutd arc ns varied of inoml cdiicntion. In the school the prob- 
aa the leaching process itbcif The cliild mny Icm of discipline constantly underlies all teach- 
bc taught the technique of mciuoiumg a lug. In its provantivc asp^ota it ia always 
poem, the use of the dictionaiy or cyclopeclin, tlicic, in its eoirectivo phases it is always 
OT the processes mvolveil in goQ^ nuluetvvc or latent, and may beconiG m active domintnib 
deductive thinking The teohnique may be problem nb any moinciifc Bisciplimngj while 
accomplished by much overt activity niul fiTJcd dcsignod tor obtaining iminodinto order, is also 
fitngea of proceduio (eg, conauUing tlic die- an ediiealivo process Like ideas, cmotiona 
I ion ary) when il is readily cheeked and con- develop under Dvcrciso and rcaiiUing satis- 
trolled by tho teacher, or it may be chiefly nn faction, and become weakened under neglect 
inner mental activity, with an exceedingly or resulting disaatisfaction Uidike idens 
variable procedure (eg. Bolviiig a pioblein in howovor, emotions cannot be diicctly handled 
arithmetic) ivliou lb is necessary foi the teacher ami controlled Tho method of ti'eatment is 

bo exercise the aUificial coutioL which cornea iiicUiect; an emotion is developed, reiiicssed, 

from having the clidd tell what he is thlnliing or lecnnstructed chiefly through handling its 
The various tcchniquea of siUuly and the BUg- coguibivc or motor associatoa, The inofUcacy 
gestioiiB and cautioiia whicli go with them of direct picariangcd moial teaching is baaed 
arc auggcBled by each type of tcaclnnB irented, on oviv inability to inanipulato the emotions in 
for the teaching ait is detoimmcd by tho laws a diiccfc manner In gcnoinl, there arc three 
of Lhe learning pi acess (Sec Habit; Mbmoiiy, modes of oontrolling the emotions underlying- 
Study, also Deduction; Induction) behavior: (1) exemplary coiitiol, where the 

Teaching chddicii to direct their own mental emotion ia communicntcd through example, 
acliviUea has cliiofly dealt with inductive and auggc^itioii, aiicliimtation _ The strongfcli of the 
dethictivo thinking in connecLion with test- teachers personality lies in ita power aa a sug- 
booka and other special devices of schoolroom gcsfcive example Tlii*! influence of persona 
life The following factors aid in dovolopnig on childicii through the constnnt suggo'ition of 
the <^Uikrb po^Ycr for iudepeudent atady. values and thro ugh plcasiurablc and unplcas- 
(1) Llic child nnifat have incentives foi study, urablc leactions upon their expressions of 
higcly from lhe needs o( his own lifts ; (2) the attitmle w one oC the most powcifwl cliseipU- 
procesg must be initiated by the presence of nary foices, (2) Ideational coiitiol, where tho 
a mnl adjustment due to the fnihiTo of old idea nanally ns'^oemted with the desired emo- 
responses or the presonco of new situations; tioii is recalled so ns to exercise both tho idea 
(3) thq child should be enq on raged ho summori and its associated attitude, Thus, tho types 
hi8 fullest rcsouiccs, briiignig all his pertmenb of litciatiiia one reatla habitually oi t]ie sub- 
knowledge (facts or pniicipjes) to bear on tlio jecl.s of convciantion to which one constantly 
situation; (d) the need of opcn-imiulediicss to rccuis, tend to fix his values and ulcnls All 
new facts that apparently con ti overt liis tent- argument or perisuasion, with a refinctory 
ativo conclusions must he urged ; (5) the ideals pupil, is an attempt to redirect cmotiona 
of fail ness, thoroughness and accuracy in tliroiigli ideas. (3) lUxnressivc control, whero 
accumulating Curthci data from people, hooks, the emotion is cK&iciBcd by cxpretiBion through 
olxscrvations, and oxperiinciits must ho in- its clmmcteiisUo bodily rosponae This mode 
Biatcd upon; (6) he must be encomngod to bo of control is ono of tho most important, and 
cautions enough to suspect Ids own data, and may be UBcd in vaiious ways, each of which 

to he skeptical of evidences and solutions is to be found in traditional aohoolrooin prac- 

oJYei'cd by others; (7) the ligid selection and tico. (a) Provide opportiinitj' for acting out 
oigamzalion of knowledge on the basis of every desirable emotion, (b) reward dcsimhlc 
lelcvancy must be fostcicd, (8) the Jialnt of expieaaiaiia; (c) neglect the undcsii able rc-'^poiise, 
verificatiuii should be thoiouglilypcifectcd, and by keeping it free fioni the stimulus that sets 
(0) the student should be absolutely f ami bur it o(T; (d) inhibit it by meeting every undcair- 
with the tools of study (dictionai lea. cyclopedias, able expicsgion with n iiainful reaction upon 
ea.zcttceiA,ycar b 00 ks, e Lc ), and habituated with it, (c) suhatiUite a channel «£ dcflicablci re- 
thc most economical methods of using them, sponsc for tho one which is olYeiisivo. In 

The study type of teaching in one fo-i'vn or gei\evsil| the cantvols wbmh opevale thiough 

nnolher IS applicable to nil the school aiihjects. auggcBtion redireeb tho emotion better than 
It ia move icnilUy used ni some helds than m those which suppress or evade it; the hotter 
others, more particularly where data me con- schools therefore favor the suggestive, persiia- 
pretu and available Ib pci forms an inciens- aivc, and subs Libiitional methods of correctiag 
iiigly valuable function as tho child crows wronp emotional attitudes and their accom- 
oldcr, inasmuch ns it frees liiiti from cloponacncQ panying acta (See Discipline; Emotion; 
oil the tenchor and dcvolopb an indopfliuleiit School Manaoemhnt) 

powci foi acK-dircction. (See Study, TuouaUT.) Appreciation, — Tho emotional responses 

SIO 
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witli yliich edu«[iUou deals include tl\c 
DDsblictic rcspoiibca which rrcioatc mtlicr than 
aLir men; cq boauLy, luiinoi, etc Tho 
[]|\inbty w& call " good taste *' la i\ fawbllc emo- 
tional piodiicb beat go Lien inchi'cctly, The 
oppoiLumby for developing " good foi'in " and 
" good taste " ia every whcic picscnl at &chuol, 
but like morality, tnstc n beat gotten na a by- 
product There aic special oppoi'tuiiitica and 
occtialoiis when it la most likely to he developed, 
c ff In the pciiods devoted Lo music, liteiatuie, 
and fine ELibs. nncl duiingtlic gioup celebralionti 
of the acliool, iLa sociable occasions, itsi morn' 
ingaaaomblica^ and special fcsLivalf! Of all the 
qualitica of mmd that the aohool may develop, 
taato IS most dependent upon an on tan eons 
poraoaal inLcrcgt. Compiilaioii or any eort 
destroys the sense of cnjoymoiit, ll cannot 
be coraincviidcd, it may be auggested The 
teacher and the environ mciifc may suggest it. 
but they must firat possess it. Thus good 
taflbo in onc^a siiriouruling loads to inutaLion 
The be ache i may convoy moio real pathetic 

appreciation through the suggestions of hi9 
voice, countenance, gcsluic, and othoj jiatiual 
oxprcaaions. than by any exclamations of sen- 
timental ndmiiation or iiitcllectual analysis of 
the bocliniquc which is the basis of the artistic 
Gonabruction In fact, aontimeiitalibj^ and ovci- 
anolysis actually interfeic whli true jpathetic 
appreciation. An intidlccfcual appiccialion of 
the stiucfcuro of the fine ai ta may be deliber- 
ately planned and attained at will m the fin a 
arts poiiod, biifc like all alfectivQ atatca, tho 
®3tJiotic attitude develops jp tho bftckgjoimd 
and among the inteisticeg of all such teacji- 
mg Ouv oentiol la chiefly in pvovuling nCnmal 
conditions of enjoyment, and tlion avoiding 
specific oonditiona which wo know to be dc- 
fitHicfcivc to tho developme/ic of fl?sfchctic 
feeling (Sea i33sTiiETica; Aut im Educatiom; 
LiTflTiATUTiE, Instruction m ) 

The types of teaching indicated above are 
bii'icd ciiiefly on tho natiuo of tho subject- 
matter or tho state of consciouaness involved. 
Tho^o that arc dilTorentiationB on the basis of 
the tcacliora' immeciiato pedagogical purpose 
aiB ijuggeated below. 

Instruction. — ^ Direct teaching is known as 
instruction The fac65 arc eonycyecl mere or 
lesi dirootly fiom the teacher's iiund to tho 
child, ^ objectively, orally, or by readings 
Showing the child the fact or telling him di- 
rectly, ^ without conspiciioiis attempt to let 
Jiim gain it by himself, la inatructiiig the child. 
Tima all clcaaroom talks, Icctmes, conversa- 
tion lessons, questioning, or catcchoticiil 
mcbliods are waya of telling the facia to the 
child more or less directly The method of 
inati'iicfcion la uacd when tho toaclier wishes to 
recall or piescnt quickly a maaa of information 
neceggary for aomo later work. Sucli iiisli ac- 
tion may clegcncrate into a verbalism that 
does not really convey knowledge to the child 
Again, tho child may get mcic fragments of 
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knowledge from Ihe telling, inissing Ihe Iniget 
poiiUs of the (liscu'jsioii or piuhcntalion bccnubc 
he 18 not iiiieioiblod in thr tojuc or bccaii&O 
the subject la not licalcil luLh rcferrncc lo 
the chiUl'a pn^t Dvpoijeiiccs It is mi cen- 
iioniical method of trachiiig, hut one which 
icquiica much caution to avoid tho waste of 
sheer inefRciciicy Any roriii of telling oi read- 
ing from a book is loss safe Uiaii fiuch varicLica 
of thia nielliod a,s tho queslion anrl answer 
method, convorsalidU le.ssoiis, etc , because Ihe 
responses hy the child viermit Ihe teacher to 
check roaiills In the bpbt piactico no one 
apccics of inalriiction is used, cacli is supplc- 
mpiitrd and safeguarded hy Iho oDicjs (Spo 
DrnECT ^fETiiODa of Tiiachikg ) 

Investigalion — At the oppoaiLc cxlicmc lo 
iiistiuclioii whore knowledge is diioctly con- 
veyed to childicn, ifi the inetliod of aliowuiR 
the child to Jfflj'ji thing*? for hiiiucIA Jlcie, 
tho loftohri sliinulatea mteicqL and provides 
the iiiatciiah and instriimeiil.s that am needed 
to acqiuic the facU Such t\ proccdvwe fiuiW 
ita ennetiou in the dictum *' Nevci tell a diiUl 
anything Jic can find out [or Jiin)«?eJf " It 
bcni called the incthort of discover^’ ox rr- 
diRCovery in elementary mntliemaiics and 
high school science. In liijtoi'y it appears ns 
tho sou ICC method, Individual laboratory 
GvpojJinontnboii aiid poraonni manipulftlioJ) 
of material.'! arc diffcicnE forma of indirect 
teaching, whcic the cliiurfl activity ia stimu- 
lated and Uietoaclicr'g r61c n reduced to super- 
visiou, and to a iniiuinumor that Often bugU 
tea clung IS inmligntive iii /oriii, but not la 
apiiit Too often it is a highly diaguiscd way 
of telling the child At any rate, it is iiol. lenl 
digeovery or rediacovery, for the conditions 
are ao fixed that the needed facts emerge easily 
for the child It is a slow meOiod of acfiuiring 
knowledge, but a safe one IVhal facts the 
child diSDOVcrai he is likely to undcralnncl and 
retain It takes account of interest and pro- 
vidoa for initiative and individuality. It la a 
proper sujiplernent to the luothod oi instruc- 
tion It IS least valuable and most wasteful 
when uacd with young children. (See Dia- 
coyehy, Mwrnon ov; Hbuthstw Me^tuod; 
Induction and Deduction 1 
Development — Occtipjdng n middle ground 
between the methoda of instruction and of in- 
veatigation ia the dovclopnienlal mode of teach- 
ing, 111 fact, it i^ a blend of the tw'p types, with 
the effective qualitica of each retained and the 
BliorCcomiiiga largely eh miiintod _ Here teacher 
and pupil cooperate, tho child being allowed to 
contiibutc whcio ho may do bo, and iho 
tmeher a'lsisting where such is most piofitablc. 
Where the teacher participsitca, H vb always 
With anch a prcBDntation of information ns 
would provide the matcrlnl8 in tho order 
which ia moab natnrnl for the child in licqulr- 
ing them The form of the presentation dia- 
tinotly followa the child's psycholoEical needa, 
Btimulating a maximum of activity on tliQ 
1 
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piipil’fl parb. Eveiywhcro the chilcVa intcrcats, 
cHpeiicncca, [iiid doubts are consuleicd, ftnd 
when, at last, ho acquires the knowledge, ho 
feels that it hua a rational btisiij in his own life. 
He doc3 not fl-Ecept it on [vuthouty or tluQUEh 
CQrapulgion, bub because hia own ncbivibieg, 
wlacly diceobed by the teacher, tell him it is 
true. The develo]) mental mode of teaching 
ia diatincbly indiiect, ns the tenchor mnnipu- 
latea the Goiidiliona^ out of which the fact 
emnrgea into tho c]iild*a conacioiisncaa. The 
teaehev atiimilatea and guides without Boere- 
mg 01 ovcrtclling. Developmental teaching la 
uaualiy nsaociatod with the couteiib aubjccLg 
and is largely blended with inductive, deduc- 
tive, and s til ay modes of Icai ning It may also 
bo associnfccd with objecLive, oial, and text- 
book methoda of learning or with a combination 
of several of theac (See DuvBiiOPMENTAL 
Methods; Dirbct Methods qf TEA-cniNa ) 
Drill ^Tho teaohorij purpose in drilling la 
to gULirantcc tha aiitonmtia i ecognibion or recall 
of an asaociaiion In tho onae ol practice, 
which ia to be diatinguiahed fiom drill (though 
having much in common with it), tho terminal 
of tho asaociatlou is gome moLov activity the 
gbagea of which arc to be freed from the direc- 
tion and oontroi of consciousness. The ter- 
minal of drill may be nn associated idea oi 
form, of wliich tho mmd is llaimlly Uioic or 
leaa a ware. Thus, one practices wilting, draw- 
ing, singing, cto , but drillg on phonetic read- 
ing the addition Bombinationa, oral Bpclllng, 
and niGmory gems. The gcneinl laws of ogso- 
ciation guarantee (iKation in diUl, but theao 
luwa require some special rnodifioations for 
applicivtion to praotico work, when they nro 
known aa tho laws of habi tuabion. In prac- 
tice one may start witli n crude elTort and 
gvaduftUy approximate pcifcction; iu dnU, one 
inuBb have the GoiTccb impiesaioii from the 
start Tims one may wiito vory illegibly nt 
the beginning; but one must know that "two 
and thieo (iro flvo fiom the start Thus 
practioo pcTfecta an appioxiniaiion of peifcct 
form; wliilo drill fixes n connection alrcncly 
ncGurately made Tho puipOBo of practics is 
perfeation; that of dull is fixation 
When facta arc comprehended, they nro 
already partly fixed Tho more iiiboresting 
and rational the Qomprcliciision has been, the 
moie nearly fixed is tho sorios of asaoembes. 
The drill activity siiGCcods and supplomcJits 
such RoUvibicfi ua 'inatrucUon, Tecitafcion, study, 
development, It attempts to guaianteo that 
the assocjation which is now efficient, will bo 
effioienfc after a lapgo of time, so tnat any 
factor in the group of associates may be readily 
recognized or recalled AmoiiE tho fnetora in- 
fliicnciiig efficient recall aic: ( 1 ) the acciiraoy 
of fcl\o Rrat imprcaaions, (2) the vWidnoas of 
tho imprcaaiona, ( 3 ) their frequency: ( 4 ) then 
recency; ( 5 ) the pleasurable or unplenaurablc 
nature of the recall. Long hoforo the drill 
activity enters ns such, tho first impressions 


have been made Intcnaity of impiession and 
n pleasurable icwnrd foi bho right anawci arc 
paycliologiCEil laotois iu, learning which have 
probably boon heeded in tho woik of develop^ 
ment. The fuixetian of keeping things il- 
viewed bclorga tloiuinanbly to another typo 
of teaching, the review Hence, tlic drill 
depends upon tho principle of frequency which 
it guarantees through repclition of the aaso- 
oiafced impiegsious Traditionally, drill has 
meant lopctitiou exclusively^ and n. very me- 
chanical and CuUla repeUtiob at that. In 
modem practice ifc means niciely emphasis of 
the piinciplc of frequency, and the fullest 
posaiblc uec of othci socondary fact ora how- 
ever slight 

Some of the moro irnpoi bunt KuicVmg piiu- 
ciplcs foi the iiac of drill in teacKing arc tho 
following'. (1) Stavt wiLK the covveet imprea- 
aioiia nssociatud in the right prnctical order 
(2) Be certain no factor necessary in the final 
produo t ia oniitbcd. (3) Rouse as much in- 
lereafc in or motive for the repetitions ns you 
can. (4) Btilizo as many ohnnnela of imprca- 
flion and response as are available. (5) Guard 
against tha lapses which aviso fi om caielcsancss 
or haste. (C) Giye additional altcmtion emd 
repclition to elements of special difficulty. 
(7) As drill at it4 best is likely to be monoto- 
nous, do not piolong it ho the point of duniiiish- 
ingrefciirna. (8) Giadually lengthen the pen ods 
between clnlla, 

Cininmuig is using the dull cxeYciac as an 
initifil and oxclusiye mode of learning TJio 
intcceat in the aaaociation is due tu 

tho transient importance of this skill for the 
achieveiticnt of some end athoi than permnneut 
mastery of the connection for its direct uses to 
the learner. 

While dull is usually nssoeUlecl with ths 
Association of forms and symbols, it ia difTcrenb 
from Oldinary formal work, bocaiise iu drill, 
the words or symbols are used to help fix a 
series of facts, wlicicaa in traclitionnl formal 
work, the chief function is to get symbols 
impressed and connected with othci aymbola 
ami their pominon meanings Thus in aritb- 
metical drill the important thing ig to connect 
facta ill ccrtaiu lelationa, % 0^ to know that 
" two times thice aro six,” while in. the formal 
work of flp oiling, the chief thing is to get cci- 
fcain symbols in a given order, incidently 
guaranteeing other aasoemtes of corresponding 
aymbola and ’underiying meanings, i e. Lo 
know that the letters t-h-o-u-g-h arc assocmtccl 
in a given order, and tluit they signify what 
we moan when we say though " Drill is 
involved in formal work, ns practice and other 
types of teaching may be. Foimal work ia an 
attempt to get tho child to leam a oei bain kind 
of aubjeot-Tnatter; developmii^t, thih, pifaC' 
tice, etc , arc special ways of doing (See Abbd- 

CIATIQN, Diull; EoUdA.T:iON A.ND iMSTIlUCJTtON ; 

Foamal Work; Habitj FuacTicjb.) 

Recitation. ^ As its name implies the rcoi- 
642 
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iabion is an oral oxcicisG. Ita purpose is to 
teat tlio child's Gomprehenaion of a given set 
of experiences, It is moab often used to deter- 
mine whether or nob the pupils arc ready bo 
proceed to the next stop The unreadiness rc- 
vealedj which may bo due either to defective 
teaching or bo inadequate preparation by the 
pupi\| may be any sort of psyehological defect 
from a lack of clear conorete images to an iii- 
ahiliby to apply his knowledge, from a wrong 
attitude toward the subject to a good vcibaL 
memory that ghbly repeats phrase a whera 
there are no ideas. 

The recitation used to bo a mere hearing of 
lessons for the purpose of judging the oliild's 
preparation of lug work during tho study 
period or fl-t home. Now it w jviat as much a 
judgment upon the tcaqlioi's skill Where 
once ifc was used largely to the cxcUisioii of 
othoi typp 3 of aohooli’oom activity, it is now 
ibsclf greatly auborclinatod Aa an cxciciae it 
follows any activity degigned to give tho cliikl 
additional power, and reveals defects winch ifc 
Immediately proceeds to ooirect. Duiing the 
recitation, obscui'e points are cleared up, 
gcaei aliAutiona givcft furlhev illustmtiona, de- 
tails given supplementation, and knowledge 
fluinmanaecl Usually, though not always, the 
recitation testa compaialivciy small units of 
teaching and learning, aa the written examina- 
tion covers a ividcv field In the broadest 
aonSBj howcvei, the iccibation (bo called) may 
best out the knowledge of the child through 
objective conafcmcfclon, written nnswera, or 
other means singly or combined But the usual 
recitation is oial, n queation-and-anawor " 
method, winch when it aims at inducing or 
infeiring additional knowledge from whnb the 
child alieady posaesses, becomes a '^Sociatic 
method ’* Topical oullinea prepared by Ihe 
teacher or childroii arc often rnade the bnsH 
for recitation worki (See Deduction; Ex- 
AMINA-TION8, Recitation, Method of; also 
Tests, ToPiC/iii Method ) 

Examination — The written recitation or 
examination, as ifc is more often called, iieimlly 
covers a largo unit of tenchinK and learning 
In conscqueiiGG it ia usually preceded by a re- 
view winch it tcafcg, exactly na n recitation 
teats a abiitly or dcvelopincnt lesson. It ia 
more suitable foi this piu’pose than the reci- 
tation, for It gives the child time and freedom 
from the immediate conaoiousncaa ^ of the 
teachor to organize and formulate hia ideas, 
it Is more likely to be lacking in inteiest fchan 
oral work, and, ns it assumes a certain inde- 
pendence of child and teacher, the latter loses 
the oppovUiulty to safeguard the child against 
error and discouragement aa thoao overtake 
him. For this reason written examinations 
for young children should not be very long. 
The examination qs a final application of the 
study of more mature students is a atimulus 
that leads to the careful recall, orgmi^ation, 
and Buminarizntion of materials previously ac- 


quired by amall units. The use of the ex- 
aminabion ia a disUnct economy in places 
where many cilu perform the activity (it once, 
as in adding by columns, or where tho work 
is more or leas individualisLic, as in compo- 
sition It is positively neccsaniy na a nicnna 
of drilling and testing akilh which in life at 
large are always demanded in written form, as 
in apelling words 

The examination nnd recitation arc npph-- 
cable to almost all the school subjecLa, though 
in diltcrent degree The recitalioa ia beat for 
young students, Llic examination finds an in- 
crcQBcd iiacfulncsa with older cliildirn Over- 
used, these two types of testing inevitably load 
to cramming and other Hupcrficial forms of 
learmwg (See Examinations,) 

Review. — The review is a dcvico Lo repent, 
recognize, and renew previous imprcs&ions, 
111 tenna of tlic factors in efficient rccnll, it 
adds frequency and syatoin to one's associn- 
tioiiB Formerly blio review was Loo fre- 
quently a mere recall of facta previously 
learned, nkind of cxaini nation (oral orwriLlcn) 
in win ell facta covering wide units of fciino wore 
called far ui tho form in v/liicU they were 
originally learned Now tlic review la literally 
a re- viewing of the field, as mucli to catnbli&Ii 
new relations of wide acope as Lo recall the facta 
tliemeelves Facta arc given relative values, 
Bupeiordinatcd, coorclinaled, and sub ordinal ed. 
flo that the review be cornea a eummary of all 
that haa been learned of a topic and its eub- 
topicfl m the previoua lessons Tho review 
13 applicable to all the subjects, but more 
particularly to the content subjects calling 
foi lelationsof thought, e.g hiatory, geography, 
civics, etc. flere the reviews arc ueually 
conducted by the use of abstracts or lopicnl 
outhnea, In tho bettor prncUco, thcac owl- 
lines arc an organizalion of Ihe pupil's own 
thinking rather than the perfected product 
of teacher or author. 

Practical applicallon, ns well as thcorclic 
organization, is used in the conduct of reviews. 
In botany a cliild may be asked to identify 
a species new to him. In manual training 
wKcie skills arc involved along w'ith knowledges, 
Llie plan of a project, involvUig a complex 
of prcvioin Irainirga, iiiny he given to the pupil 
for cxccnbiun Even in a subject such as 
rending, the child ia constantly naked to read 
words which have boon regrouped to express 
new thoughts The old conception of a review 
na nil extciKlod reproduction of facta in the 
form in which they were originally learned la 
still dominant in the fortnal Bubjccls in con- 
iiectioa with which the review onginaLed, — 
spelling, antlimctio, etc Even here the 
method of the review haa improved Dic- 
tations of words, and a unified aeries of prac- 
tical problcma begin lo Lake the place of long 
hats of unrelated words and nbstraefc examples. 
Too frequently in the pnat, reviews have 
been used arbitrarily Tho tune of their use 
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has b(;en (letciiiimcfl on ndinini&trativc rather 
Llinn on psychological grounds They came 
aim os b cvclueivoly at the begin ning of the 
acliDol year and at the closo, Such auniiiinries 
nic now given at the close of ovciy topic of 
ijnpoi'tance, the nature of the subjoot undei 
coiiaidointioii determining the place and extent 
of tho review 

Assigivnieivt, — The asaigumoiiL of a loason 
Lo be studied implies a transition between ono 
class lesson and another and is a proviaiou for 
p I' epa ration in the uiteiim The assignment 
may cover the whole range of school \voik and 
may include (1) work in formal association 
a'? in lea riling lo and I, (2) piactjcc in the per- 
fection of skill, (3) vciification oi application 
of pi'i II ci pics already Jiiaatorcdj (4) tlic acquisi- 
tion of new iiifoiination oi piinciplea, or other 
combinations of them With the yunngcsfc 
pupils, a Li 11 lacking in power of sclLdiicctioii, 
the asrjiRiinients n.su ally call foi dull, practice, 
or application. The obler Lhe atudent, tho 
moic fi'cqiioiibly probloms in acquiring and 
organv/Aug knowledge avo given Coi study. 
The iniLiu’C of the iiasigiiinciila will iicmsniily 
rniy with dilY event school subjects and with 
children of diffcient niatuiiby. The asaigii- 
inent should grow out of the lesson just con- 
clu(k‘d It should be n de finite asdgnnient by 
tuples 01 pioblcing, rallicr tlian by mochanicnl 
uiiitg (so many pages in the book) It should 
be fairly (loxiblo so as to take into occouiib 
chililion of varying capacity. Assignments 
should nob be a hapliaziud uiipicpaied nc- 
Uvity squccied into Uic liiat few icmaiiung 
momonts uf the class period, but something 
doUberatcly unrlcrtakcii within an ample 
])rovision of timo In tho assignment; of 
piobloma foi study, tho teacher ahonUl savvey 
tlio field with the pupils, indicating the chief 
topics and the lesser probleiua, summanvAng 
the factg o/ major imporlancG with the nsbist- 
anLc of the pupils When unfamiliar words 
or sUtnmoiits aio involved, it la usually inovo 
ecu 11 01 meal to ovplain these so ns not to ob^ 
stiuot the more iinpoitanl activities Tho 
method of study may Also be suggested, the 
irsourcua of laigcsfc so i vice being indicated. 
The younger the children, the moie the aasign- 
iiiciit aliouUl anticipate difTiciiltiea and sug- 
gest wnya and means. The assignment may 
be inni’G scant with older and move aeU-i chant 
stud cuts II, a 

Rfrlercnceg — 

Bmiley, W C 7'Afi Profffla. (Now York, 

10D3 ) 

llETTi, Cj II, The Rccitalwn (lloglon, 1911 ) 
Stk^yeu, Cie/i D a Bmf Course lu ihc Tea chin n 

Proms, (Now York, 1011 ) 

TiiaaNnlKB, E L Edueatioji — A Ftrsi BooK. (New 

York, loli ) 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — Since the 
term ” Technical Ediication '* often loosely 
uscd,ib should be clearly \indci stood that it is 
herein atriotly limited to education for tliQ 


engineering professions, For the purpoiioa of 
this article it is synonymous with “ Eiigmcor- 
ing Education " or " Technological Educa- 
Lion." The fact should not be overlooked, 
however, that innny educational authoiitica 
do not agree to this liinitatioii, but insist tliab 
any formal traimiig involving the application 
of seiciico to the arts of ci'vuhzatioii la piopcrly 
a department of leclinicnl education. Siueo 
111 Uiis Cyclopedia the various phases of this 
broader use of the term arc covered under such 
licftcUnga aa that of Industrial Education 
(q.ii ), Houachold Avia (</ u )j etc , the tciin la 
here limited to iiichido that training which 
prepares men for the major profcsaions oi 
oiigincciiiig and for the subsidiary teclmo- 
logical professions Lo which the modem sub- 
divisions of pui c nncl applied science have given 
rise. A coinpichcnslve ddinition of the field 
embraced by tho.ie piofcssiona is that given 
by Ml’. Stott in liis presidential address at the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the AmcilGan 
Institute of Electrical Eiiginecis (3Vti7i^ac/ioas, 
1908, p. 459). " Euginnentig," he aayB, 

''is the art of oiganizing and directing men. 
and of contvoUiug the forees and materials oi 
nature for Iho benefit of tho human, race." 
And what an engineer should be is defined by 
Ynuban; " No engincor is perfect, bceauso ho 
must be a carpenter, n mason, an architeeb, a 
painter, an orator, a states maiij a aoklier, and 
n (?oo(l comm under j above allj he must have 
am lability, ready wit, and long experience." 

The beginnings of technical education arc to 
be found, qC course, In caiUest liistoiy The 
pyramids of Egypt and the aqueducts of many 
of the now vaiiibhcd ciUca of antiquity show 
an engineering training of a high older; while 
the miUlary voads and fovtincaUcna of the 
Homans are examples of practice useful even 
to-day. Yet in tho modern inonmiig of edu- 
cation, that of exact preparation by a series 
of ordered steps toward a wcll-dcfuicd end, 
technical education ia of very lecent growth 
and has ai'isen in direct response to modern 
economic demands. 

That ro.sponsc, however, has been made, as 
IS true of all educational development, by a 
process of evolution out of existing forma and 
of subdivision and adaptation to changing 
needs. Fiom this standpoint the oiigiii of the 
diveisc forms of the technical education of 
to-day ja to be found in the training given from 
eavliGst times to those members of the nnh- 
tniy profcahioii who lind to do with tlio 
roads, fortificntiona, and other works essential 
to success 111 wai. Military engiiieei’ing gave 
rise, 11 at ui ally, to civil engineering, and out 
of civil engineering, by n normal piocesa of 
subdivision, have eomc the many otlier engi- 
nceiing professions which, in turn, will sub- 
divide, as human knowledge extends, into 
still newer forms. And juat aa m the aoicnce 
and art of military engineering there waa 
CKtcnsivo diffcroixtiatioii of funetion, from the 
514 
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commnnclci'-iii- chief down to the sapper aiul 
minor, so in the diveiac technical piofcssiona 
there 18 nn ever wider subdivision of activity, 
leading to many Iciiids and degjcos of tiainiiig, 
Moieovei, eacli function mcifeca into those 
above and below it, aiul Rives lise, npt only 
to ft need for many vane ties of training, but 
ftlao Lo widcspiead confusion aa to acope and 
no mend a. till’ Q, 

It folio wa, therefore, that malibutiona for 
fio-cftllcd technical Gclucfttiou have existed 
from ft comparatively enily date. Technical 
schools were to be found even in the eightceiUh 
conUiry, but as Uto na the middle of the 
nine teen III nil such estabhsliincnta were aub- 
Btnntially trade sohoola, giving m a more 
formal way thnfc industrial training which waa 
then mainly earned on under syahema of 
appiGiiUuo&hip The French, howovoi, who 
were the tiuo successors of the Romans in 
military and civil cngiiiecjing, established 
before the Revolution^ the EcoIg de& Ponis d 
Chavshhs mu\ the ^cole dcs Minos, which 
Boon achieved high staiulaicls. In the lead- 
ing Europenn abates and iii America, men of 
science were at the same Lime foundnig learned 
Eocictiea for the encourage moiit of science and 
of its application to the nrts; and were pro- 
viding niechanics' and other institutes in 
which, by lectures, classes, and miisciima, it 
was endeavored to improve the sLatua of tlic 
Bcienceij vintl dvls; while mill i my fvims of 

the great nnliona were so ex lending the scope 
of the education of then o flic era ns to iiicludo 
much engineering training Fur the i more, the 
seeker for oiigins must not foigct what la owed 
to men of the typo of Bciijainiii Thompaoii, 
Count Runiford (q.v), and Benjamin Franklin, 
ftiid to other leading invciiLora, «s well na to 
tlioso men of seicneo who, to Iho workcis in 
tliGu laboiatoiics. were the first expouudera oC 
the application oi science to tlio arts Fiimily, 
technical cducatioii in the United Stales ones a 
Bcaiccly appreciated debt to Di. Jacob Bigelow, 
wlio, ill 1829, in his volume, The Ekmcnti of 
Technology i produced an eiinch-making w'oik. 

Attempting Lo fix, if it be juatifiablo Lo do go, 
inoic definite l>eginniiiga, the rise of modem 
technical cdu cation may pciiiapa be irnciid Lo 
four fni -reaching events, which in IheinsDlvcs 
were due to moic clecji-scaLcd causes (1) the 
London Exhibition of 1S51, (2) the pnsgago 
by the Congress of the United Slates of the 
Morrill Act, m 18(12; (3) the Franc o- P i usai an 
^Yar of 1571; and (4) the CciitcmnuV Expoai- 
tion ftb Piulftdclpliia, in lS7fi 

The London Exhibition of IS51 wna not 
only the paicnt of the extraouliiiary roiniative 
work earned forwaid at Soulli Kenbington; 
but it also opened the eyes of the Eurojican 
nations to the possibilities of sound techno- 
logicftl tiftiniiig This influence was repented 
for Ameiicft m ilic Philadelphia " Conton- 
u\al” of 187(1, which gave a new incaiimE Lo 
the bomcwliat feeble Ecginiiiiigs in technical 


educalinn iiiailc possible by the land granls 
undci’ the Morrill Act; anti the Frnnro- 
Priissittu ’War not only resulted in wresting 
fiom France her long supremacy in inilitaiy 
cngiiiecimg, but gave nn unpelus to Gcunany 
which^ 111 thirty yciiru, enabled lior to take u 
plncc in tcclijiicnl nhicnlion ho far ahead of the 
other imliona as to raise her from n coinpnra- 
Livclv poor agucuUurai people into her presen I 
position of indiialijal leadcisliip 
III tlm GO mice tion it la intoicstiiig to note 
that the tioml Lowaid technical education 
in England was InrRcly catnlDlishcd by a 
German, the Princo Consort, wlio suggested 
that the profits of the Exliibitlon of 1851, 
increased by a Pari lament ary grant of an 
almost equal amouuL, be expended in ]irovidmg 
a pennauenti iustituLiow (or the oneuuragoiaent 
of science and art Thus originated, m 1853, 
tlic Department of Science and Ail at Soulli 
KciiHiiigton, from wlucli hprnng the efTecLivc 
Tnovement for higher Iccliniral education in 
Groat Rritaiu Out of thii grow the City and 
Gilds of London Iiiblitute for the atlvaiice- 
menb of technical education; woW as sudi in- 
etitulioii'j ns Oivoiia College, Maiiclicbter, Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool; Ynikshiic College, 
Leeds; and tlic Glasgow Teclniieal College. 
To its influence, also, may he traced Llio de- 
velopment of technical education dcpai LiiiciiIh 
in such older lusti till ions n'l King’s ColleRL* and 
Unwcvsily CuUege, Lunduii, and the 
muvcisitics of Oxford and Cainbridgc, 

la Gieat Britain, aa in oLhei countries, I he 
giowth of true teelmicnl cduealion cninc in 
answer to tlic atreuuoui dciiiaiuU of the 
rapidly gioxvlng industrie'i for men propeily 
trained to supeivi&e and to develop those 
iiidiisliies under the new cundi lions of pro- 
duction bi ought about by the uUli/ation upon 
a large aculo nf watoi-tiowcr and steam* 
The men in charge of lluise iiidiisLiiea wero 
able by tlicir practical exiicrienee lo meet the 
doubts of tlic conservative cducatol.s, by 
their wealth lo chlablisb insliluLious aUracLivu 
to young men, and by Ihuir urgent enU for 
trained men to open to the RrailuateH of such 
ins tUu lions finiinrial npporLunitio.s superior 
to most of Ihosp available for men from the 
older collcRCfi. i^Iomovci, by then jucsence 
ill Parliainout and upon iulLioiulI nnd nuiiiicnml 
boards, Llio ieader'i of Biilinh indusliy IukI it 
ill their povei Lo influcuee logislaliuii toward 
those pi iictical cncL; just jis in the Umtrd 
Btatca men o( the same type could coiumaiul 
the x’oLos of the Congress ami of local legis- 
Ifttors Consequently the cl r vein pine nt of 
technical education has nob only been phe- 
noincrial as compared ^Ylth the rarliui growth 
of general higher cducalion, but iL has also, 
because of the doinnud of inanufftcLiirers for 
men to lead in the industries, ovcinhadnwed 
judusliial ami hade cdunnlHin, proRit'^h iii 
which, u\ Amcucft uL least, has not kept pace 
with that of higher teeliiiieftl edueaiion. 
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TUc rapidity of dfeT/clopnicut in engiiieei'mg 
cdiLcalion hns been paralleled by the range of 
mterosta winch ib hns come bo embinDO, and 
by the extent of its (Vilfcrcntiiilion m oruer to 
fulfill the demands of a long List of profcssioiia 
which, originally siibsicliaiy, have become, 
by the piogi'esa of modem industry, majoi 
activifciea Civil engineciing wns a direct 
outgrowth of the deiufinds upon the militniy 
engineer for roatla, hiidgca, and othci sbiuc- 
turcs, bub civil cngincei'ing, winch a genciiitiari 
ago could be vmdcrtakevi as a single profccaioii, 
ia now of necessity Bubdivided into hydraulic 
eiignieering, radio acl Diigincciing, fi true bund 
engineering, Iniidacnpo engincenng, sambaiy 
cnginccniig, mid topographical engineering 
(to name only some of tlic mmn aiibdivisiona), 
and each of these is ft/i:ain being rapidly sub- 
[livided into other 8])ecmllieg, for any one of 
wluch a. man needs cKlcusive braining, and to 
the Following of which he may profitably 
devote a lifetime. 

The utitobon of stDam aa u. motive power 
Jed td cxtraoidmnry tlevclopmeiils in mechani- 
cal deviccfl, cicatlng the profession of mechani- 
cal engineering, which, again, ia not only 
subdivided, as m the case of civil engin.ee ring, 
into the professions of mill cnginoci, marine 
engineer, etc., but Lho work of which is 
closely coordinalod wilh that of the stmetunil 
engineer, the eheini&t, the cleetiician, and Llio 
miner. 

lilimng engineering^ hiatoiicnlly one of Lho 
oarheat of the pr&fcsaions, made rapid stiidcs 
CDmcident with the pragccaa of iKe aeveial 
sciences and aita, mid la more and inoic closely 
alRlialed with other eugincriiug acliviUcs, 
Lroadly sjipnking, ib is divided into the pro- 
feaaioii of lho mining engnicer proper, whoso 
chief interest is the acciiiing of the ore, and 
that of the metallurgical engineer, whose 
main activity la ita tedncLiou for commcicial 
use. 

With Lho iiih'oductioii, in the latter pai’t of 
the mnetecTilV cenluiy, oS electricity as one 
of Uie groat forces of niodein life, came a 
sudden denjiiiid for clcctiieal cnginccis, and, 
at the same tunc, the application of the acieiicu 
of chciinstiy to the i applying of commcicial 
ncccia Iliad u a place for the chemical engineer, 
who, in tuin, ia bring different in bed mto 
Lhc cliemical-inccbniiicaj and electrochemical 
eugiuccr; while an appicckUoa of Lhc depend- 
ence of the public hcijlth upon a well-pio- 
fcocled watci supply and upon piopci disposal 
of wahtes has pro due ud the sanitaiy engineer 
Out of these, niul by a pcifeclly iGgitiiimte 
extension of the term, are coming fmeh com- 
puiitcs us the eonsei'vation engineer, the pro- 
diiction enginoGi’, and the pulihci ty ongmccr. 

Great Britain — The focus, iio to apeak, 
of engineering education in liiiiglaiid la bhc 
City and Gilda of London InslituLo, which 
exisla " for the eatiihliiihtnout of, oi for asaiat- 
unce to, UaJo schools, foi the concliicl of 
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examinations Ui technology and for svibsidix- 
ing other institutions, in London or jn tho 
piovinccs, having cognate objects,'' One divi- 
Bion oi the matiUitc, the Central InstHuLion ab 
Soiitli Kenaington, now the City and Gilds 
College, forma the ongincoung section of the 
Imperial College of Scieiico and Technology, 
and 18 included as a school of tho university of 
London in the facility of cngmcciing The City 
and Gilds of London Inalitiite maintainfii tho 
Central Institution and the Finsbury Tcohnical 
College, wlilcK provide tlu'cc-ycm courseii in 
the various branches of engineering; and 
closely affiliated with it h the Engineering 
Blanch" of UnivciBifcy College; the " Depart- 
ment of Eiigiiiccung luid Applied Sciences " 
of King’s College;^ the Royal College of 
Science (with which is incorporated the School 
of Mines), all in London; aiwl some of tho 
engineering colleges of the proviucea In moat 
of these in&titiUiona thcie is such an over- 
lapping of lowei technical and trade inaLiuc' 
fcion iind that in pure scicnco and in etiainBor- 
ing; and so much of the work ia cniTiod on in 
evening olassesp by " extension " Icoturca, 
and by what the English call the " sandwich 
aystem," — meaning a division of the student's 
time between the college and tho inclustiinl 
cstnbhshmciib, — that ib la difficult to give 
n jiiat outline of thccuiricula or to make com- 
paii&ona with AitiGi’Lcan Gondibioua Ib la 
fnii Lo sayj liowcvcr, that, as mlc, Llio 
liiitibli engineering college is loss well equipped 
with laboiatoiy facilities and machines for 
practice than aie those of the United States. 
This IS due I in part, to tlic fact that the huge 
gift a made in America to highci edii cation aio 
unknown in England; but mainly to a settled 
belief on the part of Biitish cdueatiojia] 
authoiitie^ that the kind of instruction 
comprchciided under the term Iciboifttoiy 
work" C0.U better be done in tho works fchoni- 
bclvea Dr Gorthcll, in liia atlmirublc Report 
on Engineering Education (Technology Qun)- 
ierly, Yol. XVI, p 103 ), cnlla attention to tho 
statement made by the authorities of York- 
shire College, Leeds, that "the soicntific 
training nt tho college must bo regarded as 
a iiieniis of acquiring principlca that uinJcrlio 
the ait of engineering, and thn training iii Llio 
works ns necessary for acquiring the art it- 
self", and, again, to that made in tho enta- 
Logua oC Owei\a CoUjiRe, Mai\ehestcr, that the 
iiialruction " is nob intended to aupeiscde the 
piacLlcal trnining, which can only be obtained 
nfc the office of a civil, oi the workshop of a 
incchamcnl cngineei." Dr Corthell fui’thci 
say.s' "The same fcatuie |)icvaih . . in 
all Drilijah schools (of eiigineoriug) and is atill 
observed in after jirnoticc, viz : appronticc- 
ship and pupilage, where the young man be- 
comes an ‘articled pupil' or 'apprentice^ in 
some civil engineer’s oifice, or m some en- 
emBoiing eonatvuction works " 

Nob forgetting the Royal Indian Engidcer- 
fidO 
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ing CollegD, Cooper's Kill, established in lfi71 
foi' training for the Indian service, the other 
Icaclmg cngiueoriiig colleges lu England oic 
the Uiiiveraiiy of Manchester, Leeds Uiiivci- 
hity, Bristol UiiLvcisity, Birmingham Uiiivor- 
fiity, Livcipool Umvciaity, ShelReld Umvci'aily 
{qq o)f Aimstiong College, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyiic 
(hoc Durham UnivehsIty); togethci with the 
engineering depnitmeiits of Oxford niid of 
Cambridge, which, although of comparatively 
recent origin, have already made valuable 
Goiitributiona to technical edu cation The 

Uni ver6i ties of Glasgow and of Edmbuigh, and 
the University Collcgo of Dundee have depart- 
meula of engineering, ^vliile the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Toohnical Collcgo la doing 
notable work for trade aa well na for higher 
technical tTaimiig m Scotland In Ireland there 
are engineering echo ola at Dublin, Belfast {qq V ), 
Galway, and Cork, Doniiectcd withthcii respec- 
tive iimvcrsitica and colleges, in Canada ex- 
cellent couisca in engiEGGi'ing are provided at 
the University of Toionbo, at McGill Univer- 
sity, Monti enf, and nt King's College, Windsor, 
N S I while in India the Uinvcraitiea of 
Bombay and of Calcutta, and in Aiisbialia 
the UiiivcLsity of Sydney, have courses leading 
to engineering degreea 
Wlule there la AVide variation in the character 
and sGopo of these Biitiah colleges of engineer- 
ing, the conditions of admission aie fairly uiii- 
foim in that they require a good general train- 
ing ill mathematics, language, and history; and 
the length of study icquiied for a degiee is 
generally three years. Under the examination 
BVatem common to a!l English higher educa- 
tion, this time may be eonsideiably extended, 
and in aomc of tlie coUogc's at least five ycnia 
Mc required for the full training of an engineer, 
The couisoi of study are laigcly made up of 
exei'ciacs m nmlWomatics, in pure ami applied 
science, with laboratory work, and in ongi- 
neeimg work proper, with the independent 
working out by each studonL of soinc specml 
problem or problcina in liis chosoii profeasion 
The general, or academic, subjects appaiently 
□CGQpy a quite subordinate place 

Because of the well-known foar of the 
Bntiah people that Germany la ecnoualy 
impcLiliiig their industrial supremacy, public 
attention is strongly directed, at the present 
time, upon the meblioda of training tlio indiih- 
liml leaclors ol Great Britain; and many sug- 
geationa for chango and iinprovoincnfc in the 
work of her Lcchniaal schools me being made 
The pioblcm is inseparably bound up, how- 
cvci, mih that of providing widespread, 
adequate training in elementary and secondary 
achools; and in thia coiinGction stress is laid 
by many English wi iters upon the need for the 
national organiijatlon of education in England 
As exprcaaed by Eabian AVaio {Educational 
Foundalians oj Trade and Industry, p. 54). 
" All our energies must now be diicctcd 
toward the organization of our secondary 


education Unless we provide in the second- 
ary sphcie a broad general basis of inalnicLion. 
we cannot expect to train oiir commercial niiJ 
industrial lenders bo that they shall be equal 
to bhoso of om foremost foreign rivaL *’ 

United Stales. — The inalitatioiiv'i tor toeh- 
mcnl educatiun m the United Slates readily 
divide the involved into three dial met groups 
those founded largely by privnle hcaeficciicG 
as autoiiomoua colleges limited to technological 
education, those attached, more or less loosely, 
to older univorsiLiea, tlicms elves iiKlcpcndcnl 
of slate or government control; and Iho'ie 
which, as colleges of tcclinolcigy or aa deparl- 
menta of univeisiliea, receive their chief 
revenues fioin fctaU? oi federal uppropiiations. 
Wliilc these institutions vaiy greatly in the 
type and quality of their service; while each 
of them differs fioni nil Die others in the 
omphaaia placed upon the Loacliiiig of thib or 
that pi'ofesHiou, while hokig of them at tempt 
to comprehend the whole lifal of technical nio- 
fcgsiona, where u a others eoncenLialo tlieii 
cITorls upon two or three major courses of pro- 
fessional study, tlioy are practically a unit 
in ccitftin definhe diroclioiia, (1) they require 
for admission a jirepaialion at least equivalent 
to that given in tlic (iverago public bccoiidaiy 
school; (2) tlicy doinand four years of study 
in icsidcnce in ordei to secuie the baclielors 
degree, (3) they lay strong omnhasis upon 
laboiatoiy work in fully Cffuipned la bo i atoned, 
duplicating na far n«i iiracticnblc existing woik- 
ing condilioiiH ; and (4) they carry, parallel 
with the teclinical mstiuction, a conaidcrablc 
body of studica of a more general charactci, 
such, for example, ns general science, English 
and other modem languages, cconoinica, and 
history The methods of instruction, more- 
ovoi, have many points in cominonj being those 
largely of leeUirc-room enpoaitiQU, aupplG- 
mented by quizzes and intensive instruction 
ill small sections and by work in a general or 
special laboratory; and by a considcrnblo 
opportunity, in the higher years of the oouise, 
for independent nivcsiigaLion, under Buidanco, 
by the Btudont himself In more recent yeaia 
&ome of tlic technical colleBe.s (notably the 
College of Engiutcniig of Iho Univcrflity of 
Ciiiclimati) have been ml opting and adapting 
the coopcintivti plan, or the " eandwlch 
ayhtcm ” of the English iiiBLilutiona, under 
which the aUident divhlcs lua lime between the 
college and the mdua trial establishment, oiltiI- 
ing in the latter an increasing wage which 
goes far toward paying tlic total codt of hia 
education in the college, Aa important nd- 
juneb to this cooperative plan is the " coordi- 
nator," whose " fiinclian is to make a direct 
weeklj'^ coordinalion of the work of the shop 
with the theory of the university. One after- 
noon, for example, ho may be at the shops of 
a local mnnufac til ring company, where ho will 
oh servo the strident apprentices at work. 
The next week these young men will be grouped 
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togothci with tlicii clasaniatca for two neiiada 
in ciiL 83 , when he m\\ expUm Lho lunoVlona of 
the pnrticiilau ftpticlca, on which the stiulciila 
wOi'c woihing, in the imchvwc whieU the local 
mtniurncluinig compjniy buiUla," It 6Coms 
proba-hlc that this ayateiu of coopciativc 
inatriictioii will rnpully develop in the United 
StiUe'i, not only Iqv llic liaimng of cngincera, 
hut sLiU inoiG in the fields of trade eduention. 

Era in the lustaiical slandpoml, the first, 
not only of the independent schools of tech- 
nology, bub of nil aueh schools in the United 
States 18 the Eonsselaer Polytechnic Iiisti- 
tuto founded by Stoplicii Van IlciiS' 

seiner ( q . v .), in 1824; bub it did not develop 
into a tine college of civil cngliicerinB, with n 
foiii-yonr coiiiao of sUidy, until about 1850 
hlciiiiwhile III eve had been csEabhalied, in 
1817, in connection with liar V aid Univciaity, 
Lho Lawrence Scientific School, and a few 
years latci , in comu'ction with Y ale University, 
Iho ShofTicld iSncnLific School, — both of 
which, however, Inngiiiahed until about 18 BO, 
when the duniimd by the growing niamifac- 
luring inlDieats for technically Irmncil ttibti 
grew so acuLo as not only to htiimilato these, hut 
svho lo cYDule other technical coUogca. In 
response to this demand wcjc established the 
Mnssachu?jcHs livstitulii of Technology, chsvi- 
teved ill 16(51, and opened to students in 1805; 
the WurcesLcr PolytechiuG liisUtutc^ 

chartered in 1SG5; tlic Lehigh Univcisity 
(South Bcthlcheui^ Pa), opened lu 1860; 
the Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, 
N J ), the Townc .Scientific School of the Uni- 
versity of Fcniirtylvaiiin, established m 1874; 
the Case School of Applied Science (Cleveland, 
0 ), moorporated in 1880; tlio Rose Poly- 
technic Institute (Tone Haute, Ind ), opened 
111 IfiSIl, the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
(N.Y), leorgamzcd into a higher technical 
coll ego in 1880; together with a number of 
inatiluliona of later foundation, some liiniling 
tliGiiiselves to origin TGriiig cdu cation, others 
ciiibr (icing both lower and highrr training 
The Land Qrniil Act (the sn-cnllcd hlorrill 
Act) of July 2, 1802, for the "endowment, 
gunport, mul mnintcnrince of at kaab one 
college [in each state), whcic the leading object 
ahiih be, without exelnihng other bcionlific 
nml cl lib sic III studies, and including mill I ary 
taetlcR, to IcacK such biamduia of Icavumg ns 
arc 1 eluted to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts/' gave a marked stimulus to the tcachuig 
of applied .science in evibliiig state uiiivcisdica 
and to Clio era atm n of new insLltullona in 
which ciigineciing Irnining should _ play an 
import niit rule, From tins beginning liavo 
grown engine Cling coll eg oa m the state uni- 
vcisiticii, such iia those of Wisconsin, IllinoiSi 
Ulichigan, Ohio, ami jMiiiucHota, and sepniatc 
iiisUUitions sLich aa ConicU, Purdue, aiul the 
8tntc College of Pennsylvania, that take lugli 
rank among cngincciiiig colleges, and the 
nttciidanco upon which is inc leasing by leaps 


and bounds Alcan while, the older endowed 
colleges, such aa Piinectoa, Columbm, and 
Dartmouth, have provided engineering depart- 
menta, usually given a distinctive name, which 
follow closely the lines cstablnhcd cm Her by 
the Lawienco and Sheffield Sehoals, 

At Columbia Uiuvciaity the School of Mines 
was opened in 1S64 under Professor Thomas 
Egleston a a professor of miiicialogy and inctal- 
Imgy. The school was formally adopted 
aa a coordinate branch of the university or 
college, as it Uicu wng, in 1365 The school 
aimed to irnin mining enginccig and metal- 
lurgiatfl, bub courses were added later in civil 
ciigiiicciing, applied chemistry, sanitary engi- 
ncciiiig, gcolop, and mchiteoture, many of 
which became independent schoola 

111 the United Sbatea, as in the couiitrica of 
Europe, there has been Iiom the beginning 
much controvcisy as to the lelativo advan- 
tageg of technical education cniricd on as a 
pnit of the work of a umveisity oi upon a 
wholly imlepcnclcnt loaaia, but, aa far aa the 
UnitOfl States ia concerned, tliia mgiimenfc. 
na woU ns that regarding the advnntagea ftTiu 
disadvantages of state coiitiol, must be largely 
(vcadcmic In fneo of the great demEvnd for 
technically liaincd men, of the varying needs 
of those iT\ou, and of the diverse coudiUona 
under which they aio to bo educated nnd are 
to work, it wQiiUl &ccm that tlioio must ahvayi 
be a place foi every legitimate variety of 
engineering institution, 

While it ia to bo expected thnt in tc clinical 
colleges of tho three clistiiiotivc types above 
lefori'cd to, and scattcicd, xnoi cover, tlirougli 
every part of the United States, there should 
be much variation in mobhods and icauUa, 
there la remarkable inmnnnity among them aa 
to rcquirciiicnta for nclmissioiv It ia truo 
thnt a few cngiiicciing schoola, icgaiding their 
work aa purely piofcaaioual, demantl aa a 
preliminary the bachelur’a degree Notable 
among them la tho gciontific clcpartmcTit oi 
Harvard University, which, splendidly endowed 
by the late Gordon Alcltay, has I'cpliLccd the 
Lawrenco Scientific School On tho other 
blind, a tonaidei able number ol so-called 
engineering achools, lun foi personal piolit, 
aic more or leas iTidiffcrent as to the Tnamte- 
iiaiicG of standards, But the vast majority of 
technical athoola are a unit in dcmmuling 
tho equivalent of n good accondniy acliool 
trnimug, with special emphasis upon mathe- 
matics, together with that matuiity nnd 
ear nest nesa of tuind on the paib of the sUidcut 
usually associated with law and mcclicJiic 
For thia reaaoti tho pei cent age of " dropped " 
students is gen orally much higher in these than 
in the usual college. This fact, together with 
tho immediate practical use to which their 
tiaining can, as a rule, be put, nuikca these 
institutiona high in favor with manufactiirora 
nnd men of biiaiiicas, leading to pci haps an 
exaggerated ciatimatc of their aupciioiity. 
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On the other hand, the apiiib of immediate 
pracbicnl advnntnRC in which the average 
Btudent at an enginceiing colic go pursues his 
work tends toward a neglect on hii pmt, — 
nnd possibly on that of his tcacheia, — of 
Lhoas blonder nnd finer things in ediicfiiiou 
which flic of the most real value j thus giving 
col 01 to the claim that many gradiuiles of 
technical colleges arc not, in the line ineunmg 
of tlie term, well-educated men Tins is a 
real danger, of which the technical insUtubions 
have always been conscious and which most of 
them me con Liim ally seeking to ovcicome. 

Tor this reason, not only most of those 
colleges of oiiginceiing in the United States 
whicli arc an intcgial part of a university, 
but also most of those which exist for the solo 
purpose of preparing men for the ciiginrcring 
professions, infuac into their coiirsca of study 
a large incnaiirG of so-cnllecl academic studies. 
A sound knowledge of inathciimtlcs, ns ivcll 
ns a thorough laljointory oxficiiencc of tho 
principlea of physics and cheinisliy, la fiiiula- 
mciitnl to all theii curricula; but in addition 
to thia, there will be found in tho courses of 
study of almost nil American tccliiural insli- 
tiitiona n libcrnl moasiiio of aenous work m 
the use of Eiiglihli^ in the reading of oLlici 
modern languages, in liisloiy, cconoiiiics, and 
kindled subjects fundamental to bicadtli of 
vision 

In the teaching of the technical and pio- 
fessioiial subjects thoi'c is, however, wide and 
healthy variation In some infititiitiona much 
emphasis la laid upon broad, underlying prin- 
ciples, leaving the applications to be wrought 
out in actual cxpciiouce, in others the greater 
part of the student's time is given to the work- 
ing out of daily pincticnl piobleiiis. In bome 
the side of pure science is developed at tho 
expense of the nrts, in othois the Lmiiiing 
holders closely on cmpuicism. In tins insli- 
tutioii one will find a few broad course'? of n 
quite general charactci | ivhdc in thnt ho will 
see a list of studies divided nnd aubdi\i(lod 
into the very ininutim of piofcbsionul pmclmv, 
In nil of them, howcvoi, there scciiia to be an 
inci easing luclinalion to ally the work of Uic 
college moic and more closely with the factory, 
the field, and the shop, for the sake not only of 
bringing the young jncu into touch with ncLuul 
working conditions, but also of milking avail- 
able ns laboratoiics the exceedingly expensive 
plants which the maniifacturcr has to provide, 
but which few, if any, eiigmcermg schools 
could hope to accuie. 

As is to be expected In view of the dcmaiula 
of iiidiihtry, the bulk of the sLudenls m the 
American technical collcgea aic following the 
four major piofcsaions of civil, iiuniiigi me- 
chanical, and electrical engmeciiiig, and tiio 
gciicial methods of teaching those piofessions 
exhibit both considerable unirormi by among 
the many inatitutiona, nnd mniked suniliiiilics 
among tUemsclvca While the field of the 


form Cl two piofessiona, as distinRui-^licfl finin 
the latter two. is more largely in Die open, 
tnmiing for all four of them is pine lie ally 
the iniiie a alroiiR hnsls of imilhuiimLies and 
general hciriicc in the cailier yeais, follow I'd 
by specialized technical ^\oik in the later: 
and all the woik, as far ns iiUftSible, made rent 
to the student by exteiidc<l expciicnie in the 
laboratory, whclhoi llml laboralory he the 
ground on which the sludont is to lay out a 
railroad, the shop m which ho h lo canslriiol 
a niaclnne, or the laboratory proper, in winch 
ho lb lo diOb*i and smelt oic or miiki* iiicasinc- 
inciits of the uni 1 3 of clcctiicUy, And the 
same piineiplc? of instruction are ciiiiu'd, nut 
only into the picparatioii for the iimiiy other 
engincciing piofc^sions which have grown 
out of these major ones, liiiL also iiilu siieli 
others as auchitecturc, wlncii eiUiT.s Liu* field 
of art flfa well us that of science, gcohigA'j winch 
seems to lean more lowaid pure lliaii towaiil 
applied science; and iigiiouUun', winch ih .still 
far from having i cached llic exact Ija.sca ni)un 
which ic.st the puiely engiiieeiing puifet.'iimH 
IJccnuse of tlus uicrensing iinifouniLv m 
methoth, the ongniciTing niul allied profes- 
Bioiis, while, oil the one hand, conliiui'illy 
dilferentiaLiiig witliin Ihciiisclves, nre all the 
lime appionchiiiK more and more tow-ard one 
another, cacli of them hccniniiiK mere a si ugly 
dependent upon the icsenrclics and the 
practical result'? of all tiio rest Fui Llin 
reason, the problem of ndniiiiisliaLiun in llie 
colleges of teciumlugy is every day bocoiniug 
moic vital, siiiLc it \s essential that llicro 
should be surli perfection of educational 
0011 tiol that there Hhall be the least possible 
duplication of ins Liuc lion and the closest 
coiTclatioii among all Die siibj eels taught 
Ag to the general pioblcins of ndiuniistra- 
tion, they arc not iiiaikedly dilTiTunt in indc- 
]>endeiil technical eollcgcs fioiii llnihi* m 
iiihliLLitioiib of the olilcj lyiie, while, ol 
course, 111 ongiiiccriiig hclmols winch uir [larlH 
of eiulow'cd or of slnLc univeihitich, liic ad- 
mini'ilraUYC qucfiturn'i of the fuib^diuiy de- 
pailmenl nre niacticallv those of the iiiiivt^r- 
Bity ns a whole, Those are discussed uinlur 
othci bonds (Mfo AMfjni’\N ) 

Germany —Tho ackunwh’dged auproiiiiicy 
of G Cl many in low'or I c chine [d cdiiciitioii, and 
her position well at the fiouL in higlici Lceliiiienl 
education, arc due Lo tliiou main iiillueiict 
( 1 ) the cnily and aclivo iciLli/alinn on tho 
part of Cl u mum mniiuraeluK'iti that llinr 
aiiccoss depended upon the ciiiiihjj'ineul of 
thoroughly tiainrd iGchiiicums, (2) Lliu spirit 
111 winch a Geiuinn youth o liters upon lus 
cducalion for n career, nnd C'i) llic Ini'ly 
interest of the govcniineiil and ciin’cially of 
the picsciiL Emperor in Llio niogiL ','"3 of cngi- 
neonuR cducalioii ^li lleilby, a innnufnc- 
turcr of CrliisRow, fttutiiiinV, puts iiic iniittcr 
clcaily when ho sav? (^Yfihiic, Vul LXXX, 
p. 22). "I attribute the leading position oi 
49 
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Germiiny m eertam cliGmiGal iuduatries iiLora 
to the appreciation by her commercial Ic/icleis 
qC ErGicutific mcthotla tliaii fco the mcic poaaea- 
flion of a multitude of liiglily trained gracluntca 
in acicncc and, again, when ho deolares that 
" what strikes one most on comparing Gorman 
with English education is its tochnical ohnr- 
nctor . StuclenlH in Germany do nob 
flock to the universities to acquire a smattering 
oI culture . . They p there to study what 
will be useful to them in blioir future enrcei, 

, He (the GcYTuan student) acquirca 
at the university or technical Jugh school a 
Bpceial knowlcdEc wluoh Uaa a distinct relation 
to hia business; and, aa a result, he learna to 
rcniizQ tho impor banco of expert help nnd is 
constantly watching for tho opportunity of 
applying to tho impi ovcinenb of liia tiado any 
discGvciy oi now invention whicli his tcclmical 
knowledge surges ta is worthy of his tiial ” 
Moreover, it is laigcly duo to pleasure fiom 
the ICaiacr tliafc piivilcgca have recently been 
conferred upon corlnm of the teehniDal high 
flclioola, by virtue of which they may now 
confer degrees whioli rank with those of the 
older universitiea. 

There aic at prcaciifc eleven, fully equipped 
technical high achoola in Germany, bnacd in 
moat casca upon earlier existing trodc schools, 
bub which are now true eiiginociing colleges 
The oldest of these la that at Chailoitcnburg, 
founded in l79D by the fusion of two existing 
institutions. Then follow, historically apeak- 
ing, the schools nb Darmstadt (1822), Carls- 
ruhe (1825), Munich (1827), Nuremberg 
(1629), Augsburg (1S33), Dresden. (1B28), 
Stuttgart (J820), Casael (1830), Hanover 
(1831), and Brunswiak (1835), Since then 
schools have been established at Aachen. 
Dantzic, and Breslau. In the beginning all 
these jinstitutiona were aimplo trade schools 
with but, few pupils To-tlay their coursca 
have been raised to highest rank and aie 
higjily specialized, while attendance upon them 
boa more than kept pace with the phenomenal 
growth of population and of notiviby m maiiu- 
raclurmg m the German Empire. 

The technical high achoola of Germany are, 
gcncmlly speaking, managed by their faculLicB, 
who elect a rector, holding o/Tice for only a 
short lime and whose appointincnt must be 
approved by the government While in all 
German miivcraitioa attendance upon clnsaea 
is, from the American point of view, quite 
unregulated, no abuclent may enter a technical 
high school until he has reepived tho equivalent 
of a twelve years' course in the prepnratoTy 
Bchools, and he cannot bbcutc the degree of 
" Diplom-Ingenicur " until he has taken 
eouraca requiring practically fo^ yoaia' study, 
and, in nddition, has spent at^aat a year aa 
a special apprentice m some industrial enter- 
prise. "Fortunately," says Dcnn Shepard 
(Bull. Boc. Prom. Engineering Educaiiont 
vol. I, p 100), " the induatrica realize the 


iniportauGc of the practical tiaining of Lhcir 
future offjcoia and inaiiy works coopoiato with 
the schools by providing couraea for Ikcir 
benefit. It is rare fcliat the abudenb workman 
rccciYca any pay while engaged on such a 
course. On the conLrary he usually hna to 
pay for the privilege of taking it In such 
oouraea, tho abudenb la ahittcd through the 
whole plant, ciiul la given opportunity to study 
a\l of Ha processes and methods that arc 
appropriate for hia inatr notion. In order to 
get cvedit for Uia practical work, the student 
must bring a ccitificatc from the Employer" 

Tho requirements, not only that the gtu- 
dent ahall have had tliia year of practical 
experienco, but also that he shall have given 
at least one year of military servico, coupled 
with the facta that tho training of the boy in 
the elementary and sec on dm y achoola ol 
Gcimany ia far more cxacbing than in the 
United States, and that the atudeut in the 
bcohnicAl school ia thiown largely upon hia 
own resources, produce an engineer who la 
not only older in years, but also more mature 
m oxpci Lonce and lU jiiclBrnaut blian the average 
graduate of mi engineering collcgo in jlmenca. 
Whether or not it would be wise to adopt 
— so far as that would be possible — German 
methods in the achoola and collegea of the 
United States, it inusb iiovcithcless be recog- 
nized that those methods have given Genimny 
a leadership in applied Bcicncc nnd in Indus try 
which aho will Keep iiiilcaa the educational 
nuthorifciea of other nations find aome way of 
liraducing men of like caliber. 

France — Aa baa been said, engineeTing 
schools of high rank existed in Fjanco long 
before they arose among other nations . Those 
schools, of Course, were disruptod by the 
Eevolubion; bub the CommittGo of Public 
Safety, only n. few weeks after the fall of 
Hobeapierro, gavo origin, full fledged, aa was 
the fashion in France ab that timCj to the 
^cole cenlrale des Arts el Metiers, which, 
thoiig)i somewhat lower in rnnk, ia still one of 
the three great technical scliools of Franco, 
the other two beings the Bcoh des Ponis el 
Ckaussdes and the Ecole de3 Mines All are 
under governmont control; and, since their 
purpose ig to recruit tho higher tcclmical 
civil aervico of France, just aa West Point and 
Annapolis arc designed to reei'uit the higher 
military aervicG of the United States, they are 
rabhci to be compared with those inaiibutiona 
than with the American college of technology. 
The course in the ^cole centrals ia three yeara; 
that in the other two institutions, five yenra; 
and nowhere in the world, probably, ia more 
thorough inabructioii given by men of greater 
cmincnco than in theae sohoola, Tho mosb 
disbiuguiahed engineers regard it aa n high 
honor to give lectures theicin ami to criticize 
the work of the afcudcnta. Therefore, the 
youth la brought into personal relationa with 
the mcQ higlieab in his chosen piofession in a 
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way that would otherwise be impossible, oped a course of shop work at the Iinpeniil 
Liirgcly because of this, the standards and the Technical lusUtiite at Moscow, results of 
Ci>])nl de corps among Fiench engineers have which were exhibited n.t the ' Cent emu ill 
been and are kept so high The elaborate Eichibition at Pliil ailclplna^ has not breii 
biiioaueracy of Franco pcnnita of sending the bahmd in provklme adequate preparation for 
students of these inatituLiona, duiing the students of tcchiucnl education Witli the 
summer inontha, upon "misaiona” into the exception of the polyteclmie school fit Iliga, 
Dqmrtineiits, duiiiig which they arc forinnlly which is supported by the citizens, the IluPsian 
aLtaehcid to public works untlci coiiatructLon, ciigiiiceriiig coHegca aic govornmontal and, ns 

giving them an admirable piacticaf experience in France, are the iccognizcd galea Lo the 

beyond this. insbiucUon is can led on largely ongiiieei'iiig civil service, Thcic nre technical 
by lecturea, by the picparntion by the student institutions at St. Petersburg, MoacoW| Hcl- 
of projets, criticized by his Diofcgaors and by smgfors, llarkoft, ICiclt, Waranw, and at 

ficqucnt examinations of a acvcrc cliarnctcr, Tomsk^ Siberia As would be anticipated, the 

Pi’cpaiatian for adinlaaion to thpso highest Russian inatituLions combine the charac- 
tcchnicai schools is cairicd oniti Fcoles jwl}/-’ teustics of the German and the French eya- 
/ecknigue^ oi m the ordinary secondary tema of ciiginecring cducaliDii 
BChoola, whcicin, uiidci a decree of _ID02, Coiturnea. ^ In view of the 

scicntiriG studies now have equal recognition well-known fact that the people's echools " 
Moi cover, the tendency in France, aa else- of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fuilanti arc 
whcie, is sfciongly toward those coursca in among tho beat and the most fnr-rcachmg in 
wlucli sejGJieo and rts apphcfltions have n their iiifluencfl in the woild, nrid in view of 
pj’ommciib place For bhia rcaaoii, the older, the high ropuLalion of Scmidinavian men of 
flinssieal iiiuv.ersitic.5 arc establishing chans for scioiicc, raanufacturei's, and ctigincors, it is to 
science niid are equipping laboratories for be expected Hint cxccUciib provision should 

expo 1 mi on I a ti on and reaeai’Ch _ It will doubt- be made iu all tliosc countnes for tecliiiicnl 

leaa aooii be true m Franco, aa in Eiiplancl and education. The Lhoroiighiieaa, the availa- 

Amcrica, that it is technical oducation which bihty, niid, above all, the pincticnl quail tj’ 

IS iGju von rLbing and m many instances reacuiiig chainctcristic, for cxumplo, of tliG Danish 
from decay jjisfci tut jojia that Jong resrstod tho "high schools “ are to be found, also, m con- 
modci'ii technical Leaching ns being, in their nee Lion with the higher Lcchuical in 8 tUution '5 
opinion, subversive of true soJiDlarshij:), And of all tlicAo Northern coinitiiD.'g. 
bnciB IS no question that, while [V gcneiation ago The teclinicDl education provided by the 
tile higher tccJniicnl sdJiodI whs scarcely ackjiowl- governments of otljcr European eounlrics is of 
edged to be an educational institution, it is a high order, and is modeled closely upon thal 
regai’dcd io-day as a inoab important factor in all fuinishcd by thcllcpuhhc of Fronce, At Ghent 
national development and Li&ge, in Dclguim, at Delft, in Ilollnnd; 

Other Countries — Switzerland — One of at Rome, Milan, Turin, Padua, Bolocnn, 
the most fumoua of engineering colleges, niul Naples, and Palermo, m Italy; and at Madrid, 
deservedly so, ia the Polyfcechnio School of in Spam, aio government, schools, resembling, 
Zurich. Fiom lb engineers of the highest mnlandia, the EcoJe dcs Ponis el 

rank in all parts of the world have been CAflUss^cSj and fiom them have come many 

graduated, and the Institution is considered, as of the most distinguished engiiiecra of Europe. 
IS indeed the whole educational ayslein qI In [uldiiion to these, as, for example, at 
Switzeilnnd. worthy of close study by those Driisaels and Louvain, m flelgiuTn, are other 
seeking Irho test in tcaohmg Following closely endowed technical achoola, graduates from 
the model of Geimauy in tlio character find which, as ci rule, arc also ndmitted to the 
thoroughneas of its instruofcion, Zlinch does engineering civil scivicc of their reapcctivo 
not ndhero to the doctrine of SlHdienJreilieitf governments 

and her atudentg are held to a responsibility Typical Organization. Since it is ol> 
for attendance, for frequent reeitation, and foi viously impoasjhle to give in the limits of an 

dofimto promotion that resembles the system artiolo like this even Lhe barest outline of 

in vogue in the engineering colleges of the the casontini facts concerning such a muUitudo 
United States. of diverse instiLuliona ealablishcd to moot llio 

A-usbi'a- kungar]/. — The technical inatitu- demand for fechnicnlly trained men; and since, 

tiong of this country are Bubatanbially aimdar on the other hand, it is desiral^lc to furmali at 

in their form of governmental administration, least a type of what ia implied m technical 

conditions of admission, courses of inatriic- educntioii, Llic following outline of the work 
tion, and freedom of study to those of t|io of tho Maasachusctl^ Institute of Technology 
German Empiro. The earliest to he cstab- may be taken ns a fair representative of the 
Iished was that at Prague (IflOG), the four engineering colleges, 

others arc located at Vienna, RrUnn, Gratz, Fourteen dialiucb courses, each lending to 

and Lemberg. The total attendance is over the degree of Uachel or of Science, and most of 
ten thousand students them permitting of subdivision, arc offered, 

iJwjia, — This country, which early dcvcl- na follows' — 
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Civil EnmneeniiB | 

II. 

MccLmnical Engineer- i 
mg 

III. 

Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy 

IV 

jlLTchltcClUTO 

V. 

Cliemlgtry 

VI 

ElcoLrieal EDgiaeoting 

VIL 

Diolopy and Public 
Ilcallli 

VIII 

PhyBvea 

IX. 

X. 

XI 

XII 

XIII 
XIV. 

General Science 
Chemical Engineering 
Sanitary Eneinccnne 
Geology 

Naval Architccluro nr 
Eleolroclicmifltry 


1, Ilydrnnlic Eii/;inecr- 

2 Ub.i^qi\ 4 EneitieGri-UK. 

1. EiLgiiio DeaiRii 

2. Locomotivu Goiistriifl- 

lioit 

3. Mvll Eneitvecrlna 

4 . HealiiiB and Vciili- 

lutiiig EnRinconnK 
d SLomn Turbino Engi- 
iiccnng 

1, Miiiinj; ftnd Rlclal- 
lurgy 

2 MclalluTfiy 
a GcoIobJT 

1 Arcliiteetui'c 

2 ArcliitcoturDl Enal- 

ncerinu 

1. Phyaicftl 

2 Annlylictil andlnduB- 

Inai Clibiniatty ^ 

3 SaniLnry and Munici- 

iml CUcDiialty 

1 Bnolcnolofiy and In- 

due tr ml Micro- 
Viiuloey 

2. SanJLury Biology and 

Piibiio Honltn 

1, Cliemistry 

2 M [illiGaiae.lca 


Mnrino Englncorire 


In moat of tUo (Icpnrtmcnta, moreover, 
advanced courses loading to tho dcgiccs of 
Master of Scienccj Doctor of Engineoring, and 
Doctor of Philosophy me also oBcTcd In all 
tho departments opportunity for special re- 
flenrcli la provided; and in physical chomistTy, 
applied chcmiaLry, aaiulary science, and seia- 
mology, dislmctivc ) esoaren Inbornborica have 
been establish cd, 

Admission to the imdcrgiaduate courses is 
by cxnin I nation The candidate must have 
renched the ago of seventeen and must show 
pToiiCicncy in mathematics, physics, English, 
olementary Fiencli and Gorman, and history. 
In addition ho must take two so-oallcd elec- 
tive examiiia Lions from among a list that 
mchides adv fenced Ticnth or Getmnn 
chemistry, biology, mechanical drawn 
advanced English or history The -work is 
aubatantinlly the flame for all students during 
their first year, enihiiicing advanced mathe- 
matica, inorganic chcmiatry, meoliuiucnl and 
freehand drawing, English, German, physical 
trnimng, and military scieucc At the middle 
of tlic first ycai, however, the student makes 
choice of hia course, and thereafter there is 
contmiiahy greater difierenhution nmong the 
several courses until, in tho second half of the 
fourth year, tho candidate for a dogrec gives 
a largo part of lua timG to the canyiug on of 
some original investigation, together with the 
preparation of n thesis em ho dying its results. 
A large numbei of graduates of other colleges 
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enter, witlioiit examination, the bcgoucI and 
third ycnis of the various comscs, 

" 111 tho first annual catalogue it was 
stated that The laboratoiy arrangcincnts of 
the school aic designed, when complete, to 
embrace the following dopnitmcnts. ( 1 ) Xjah- 
oratory of Physics and Mecliaiiiea, (2) Labora- 
tories for Chemical Aualyaia, (3) Laboratory 
For Mchallmgy, and (4) Laboratory for In^ 
duatiial Chemistiy A high value is set upon 
the educational effect of laboratory practice, in 
the belief that such practice tri'nins the senses 
to obaerve with accuracy, and the judgment 
to roly with confidence on tho proof of actual 
experunenb.” 

The system of laboratory instruction thus 
inaugurated has since been greatly extended, 
and now includes the following: — 

The EnB*nccring LuboTatoncq, inclmling the Luborn- 
t Dry or AppliPclMcchanica, Llio StenmLaborniory, 
£ina tho Hydraulic Laboratory, 

The John Ciunminga Laboratory of Mining Engi- 
iiccrlneaml Mctnlhirgy, 

The Kid dor Clicmical Liiborntoriea 

The Ileflecirch Laboratory of Phyaical ChemisLry 

Tlio Jlcaenrch Laboratory of Applied Chomiatry. 

The AuHuaUia LoivcU LaboTnloTics of ElcclriLal En- 

glnecnne. 

The Diolojgical Labnratarjos. 

Tile Sanitary llcscarcli Laboratory and Sew ago 
Eitpcnment StaUon 

The Roffcra Laboratory of Pliyaica, including Inbora- 
toncfl of General Phyaics and the special Inliora- 
Lorica of II cat MeasiiremeiUfl, Pliyaieo-o horn leal 
McnsurGincnls, nnil Eloctrochomiatry 
Tho Qcologicnl arid Mineralogical Laboratorioa, 

The IlnwAUDu Volcano Observatory, 

The McchaiLicitl Labornlonca 

As a typical course, that m Mechanical 
Engineering (excluding the first year, prac- 
tically common to all couisea) ia transcribed 
in n condenacd form, 

iSecorid Year 

Mcchanffim and Vnlye Qoars 
Meohanieal Eneineenng Drawing 
Mathemutica 
Applied Mechanics 
Dcacriptivo Geometry 
"Woodwork and Pattern Making 
PhyBica 
Gormnii 

Physicol Laboratory 
PrcLiBlon ol MensurcmenlB 
Englisli LiternLure 
European PIisLory 


Third Year 


Heat Eneinccring 

Mnchinc Drawing 

Mechanism of Maclilnes 

Mechanical EngniceTing Drawing 

Boiler Boaign 

Apnljcd Mcchnnica 

Matlicmatiea 

PhyBiCfl 

Blccincnl EngiTieeri-ng 
Surveying 

flenling and Ventilalion 
Forging and Foundry 
ViaQ n.tid Bench Work 
Political Economy 
Business Law 

General Studies (EeonoinlcB, Einjliflh, Modern Lan- 
EUngcfl or History) 
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I'ouTth Year 
Dynamica of Mi\chinc‘'=i 
Mnchinn Design 
Powiir PImiL DcaiRii 
General EiiEinoennK Lneturrs 
Engiiiciirme Laboratory 
Tlicorrticnl Ilyrtrnuljca 
Ilydraulio Enj'incrrjug 
Aiipliccl Mcckiinica 
Elcctricnl EiiRinecring 
Pactory Conalruction 
FouiulaLioiia 
nefriKcralion 

IiidiuLrinl MnnnKnment 
Mnehino Tool Work 
Thcaia 

Options 

Engine Design 
Locomotive Engine Cling 
Mill Enguieurmg 

Healing nnd VentiUtine Enginoering 

Steam. Turbine EnBliiccnng J P M 
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TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS. ^ See 
liian, SGlXQQUa^ lNDliaTTLlA.L E.RUGA' 510 ^ 1 -, 
Technical Education. 

TEETH, HYGIENE OP THE. —Modern 
fitudicg have ahowji that the normal develop- 
ment and pioper care of the teeth aio essential 
coiulitioiis of cfRcicnb school woik. If theio 
IS matoccKision of the teeth, a contracted 
dental ni'chj oi the like, there is likely to bo 
also some nnsal deformity, inul frequently 
eye trouble, pci Imps squint or cmblyopm, 
caused by dcfoimittes of tho bony orbit coiiicU 
denb ivitli the doiiLnl irrcgulniity, 

A common senes of defects is- imperfoct 
aliguiTieul of tho teeth, logs of maBti cation, 
cniies, disease, crowding of the tongue, nnsnl 
deformity, and general unsanitary condition of 
the month nnd nose All the different forma 
of malocclusion, however, which have been 
oinssiiicd by Dr, Angle, taking the occlusion 
of the sixbh-ycni molars as tho uoim, can he 
I'cmcdiod by proper treatment duimg Lbc 
period of giowtli; and such treatment is 
necessary to in. sure tho development of the 
bony structure of the mouth and nose essential 
for normal I'capiiation and normal specoh and 
healthful condition of the mucous membrane 
There arc four marked periods in the evolution 
of the taeth first the panod -when tlio baby 
molars arc developing, usually about the age 
of two; second, tho period when tho first 
permanent teeth, the sixth-year molars, 
appoar, usually about the aixtli year of life; 
third, the period when the second molars 
appear, usunuy about the age of twelve, and 
fourth, tho period when the last molars, tlie 
so-called wisdom teeth, appear, usually not 
before the age of seventeen or later. Studios 
by Dr AVright of Harvard indicate that the 
tonsils may enlarge without infection at any of 
these four periods, and that although slightly 
enlarged they return to normal with complete 
eruption of the molars ; and thus in many eases 
oxciaion of tho tonsils becomes unnecesflary 
with proper development of the teeth 
Many invest! gallons of cat)cs nmonE Bohool 
children have shown that from 70 to 100 per 
cent of European and A men can children 
suffer from caries, and_ ocitain signiftcant 
coi relations apparently exist, among them tho 
following: people in the country seem to 
have poorci teeth than thoso in the city. 
Thcic scema to be a coTrelation between the 
percentage of sound teeth in the commumLy 
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aud the amount of liiiio in IJie soil of I he 
locality CJuklrcia dcfcctivo tcpili ilo not 
appuroiitly succeed ns well m achool woik, 
and thcic is likely to be a direct cnn’cliitiou 
bctiveen liie condition q( fclw* teelli end pliyfi- 
teal development Among the can, sea of 
defective tooth now iccognizcd nro doficiont 
lime ill the soil, geueial lack of nutrition ui 
tliQ inciivldml^ and tho use of soft starcliy 
foods, and the like. The imincdiato enuao is 
the formation of lactic acid from the starch 
and sugar of food left in the mouthy,! Cj luck 
of oral cloanliiioag 

The resulba of defective teeth hnvo been 
fiequcntly shown. Among the more Bcnona 
Bie indigestion, iiDUrnlgm, hciicJjicho, enrache, 
cardiac disturbance, subacute blood poison- 
ing, and van Qua nervoua disorders It ia 
now Lhoughb that decayed teeth arc aho 
often ft cause of many aerioiis infections, 
especially tulicrculosis 

The impoi’taucc for school hygicao of propel 
cure of the -teeth can hardly be eniphii, sized 
boo strongly It is impoagible to have suit- 
able clcanJiiichs and fresh mr wUli 70 per 
cent of the cliildion sufTeung finm ennes; 
and with the ordinary lack of caic of the loeth 
the alrinospheic of t]io selKiohooin m likely to 
be contaminated If tlie actual siirfAcc of the 
decayed aitd iinoleanly teeth m Uic oitlinnry 
, school cIa^^ Could bo iiinrle yj&iblc on one 
surface of the aclioolroom, people would cry 
out in horror at sucli uiipardDnablc lack of 
clcauHiicas, but what is nob seen is apt to be 
igaorccl, Again, it is impossible tu have the 
most efficient work in school classes wlicio 
half of the pupila are liable at any time to 
have the toothache and frequently licadachca, 
neuralgia, and the like, as the rcaulfc of dccciy- 
iiig teeth. And further it is Jinposyible li> 
have normal development and nonnal func- 
tioning of the nose and the iC8))irfltory organa 
without normal (iLiVciopmcnt of tlife teeth, 
and it is impossible to have iniinuiuty from 
infoclioLia diseases and many disorder^ of 
digestion and the Uko without proper caro of 
the toetli 

Dcnfcni clinics have now been qatablislied in 
connection with many scIiooIh In Strassburg 
in Germany under the direction of Pi, Jci^eu 
the woik 01 the clinic has been very siicccssruh 
and expciimenta with climes in this country 
already seem to emphasixo the inaportaiiee of 
establishing them in all cities. Tfua should, ho 
supploinented by tiio work of a_ dental nurse, 
n plan wliich haa been tried with succes.^ in 
BDHiQ places, (SeO MbDIPAI. iNSrECTlON.) 
It ia desirable that children should bo 
inettucted m regard to the proper care of the 
teeth Dr. Potter recommends the use of the 
following printed slip which may bo hung in 
the schoolroom! (1) The tooth should 
thoroughly hruahed after each meal (2) 
A tooth powdor used on tJie brijsli helps to 
clean, the tooth (3) Gundy and crnokcra 


should not he eaten hetnccii iricftls, they cause 
the teeth to clccuj-, (4) Thcsfoiv and thorough 
rhewing of hard food lielp.s Lo pic&crvc Inn 
lee til and keep the iiioulli in ii lioalLhy cmull- 
tioii* (5) Ghiidign^H teeth slionid he examined 
by a doutihL at least twice a ycai 

Mole important, however, thfln any instruc- 
tion ia proper training of the children. Kithei 
m Ike lioiiie ur m the sehool or in both they 
should be trained lo cnL piojior food, to chciv 
thcii food ihoiouglih^i aud to clean llieir teeth 
jnopcrlyr jiy the of .smlJiblc and 

tooth powder and llio like In a word, they 
should be trained to the luxury of a clean and 
wholesome iiiouLli In this way alone will 
It he po^fsiWe lo liiing- ohoiit better dentn/ 
condiliona among achool children. Pcntnl 
clinica, nurses, ins tiuc Lion, arc all essential, 
but a men ns of powtivc liygienc nothing 
can take the place oi the training of the indi- 
vidual cluhL. W H I). 

See Nohb, IIyuibne of tjie; Voice, 
Hygienb of tub, Tonsils, I^Iedigal. In- 
spection, 

HoferonccB' — ' 

Akoib, E II Trcaltncnl af Ma[QcciuBio7i of lf\c Teeth, 
(Pkil/idclplMfl, 1IJ07 ) 

hifilNUAM, W. H The Hy^icno of the Tcolh /’erfg- 
ffoQical iV Jiiiiiarj;, lOOO, Yol. XlII, pp, !ill3-30(l 
JtgpuA/, EnwHT, ct nl. i^ahnp/lcffe m dcr Sck\ih 
tUcual, lUOftvI 

PoflT, G. IIyg\cf\e der tifirf des 

(SluLlfrckrt. 1002) 

Pott EH, Wm, H Tho Cam of Iho Tcplh of School 
Claldtrn Ptoc, ylaierican jScAooI //yi7i«ne Asaa- 
ciqIi on, 1012, Vol. IV, iin iG9-lfl4 
WniaUT, Cl, n A Group 0 [ Dcfonnflicfl of t(u> Nasiil 
IlDspirfitory Tract, Coiucidoiit with Drntal 
IrreguIantiPd Den(al Coismas, 1012, jjp 3-l0 

A FuncUqnnl lUlntion of tho Tonsils to tho Tcolli 
ilosloa A/cJicnt and Aurtucqf Joiir/iaL lOOftj 
Vol CLX, PP. 030-011 

TELEPATHY. — The term wns inlrodnccd 
by V, AV H. Myers in 1S82 to dcaigiiate the 
theory of action nt a distance of mind upon 
mind, nimrt from the recognized channcia of 
ficiisc, Tho preaumption for such a possi- 
bility rests upon pojmlar belief in clairvoyoiico. 
ill tho arlinonilmns of the dying, in minn 
reading.*' and has led to theoriea of brain- 
waves," “ psychic force." eln The mvoati- 
gftlion of telepathy has /ormed a couaidcrabJo 
part of the activity of tlie Society for pBychical 
Research. (See PbychicaIj IIebeaticii ) Tha 
expel i men ts in rnnudo reading (see Muscle 
12 BAD! no; iSi/ii con, ^ eious}, tliough typit?a?^y 
directed to the detection of ohjccla, numbers, 
letter, etc., through mental concontrolion 
upon tliGir position, and on the basis of com 
tact between tho mUHclc-rcadcr and Ins eubject, 
occnsionally suggeated n, similar aiicccaa with- 
out contact find an extension fiom the reeding 
of position to timt of content. The 
game " took the form of concentrated effort 
upon the part of nn agent or agents to will 
n percipient to porform a certain action, or to 
transfer to tho mmd of tho porcipient mi 
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image, a message, or oLher fiiiiiple mental 
content. Controlled anti cT(tcnsive cxpcii- 
ments were caiiicd out upon this model, the 
percipients in some cases professing special 
expcrtiicaa, or being thrown into n state of 
hypwoaia tp heighten the pci'cipiciiey The 
logical force of such evidence depends upon 
the exclusion of normal mcaua of c omnium ca- 
tion; and this in turn suggests tlie possibility 
of undetected colUision between percipient and 
agent, and of involuntary whispering, signal- 
ing, or elewa; while m some instances, as in 
the guessing of numbeis, independent bub 
similar bram-functioning (piefcrcncc for like 
numbers) may bccoiuo a pectineiih factor. 
The records of the S P. R. show eases of 
collusion detected or coiif eased, in some ca&ea 
long aftci the experiments wcto_ accepted ns 
cvldciitinl, The most significant issue of bhc^c 
experiments is the dcmonstrnlion of involun- 
tary wliiapernig and undesigned gestuic elewa 
(looks, breathing, etc,) on the part of ogoiit 
and percipinib acting m good faith A series 
of trials i caul ted la ninety successes with 
agent and percipient in the same room, when 
chaimc alone would allow only eight, with 
percipient ond agent in different room^, the 
successes Were uo more frequent than chniicG 
allowed \Yhile those disposed to accept 
telepathy infer from this the limibntions of the 
" force/' the logical conclusion points to invol- 
untary clews as an adequate explanation The 
analysis of siicU oxpcrimciiLs in sensory terms 
of the suggestion which is their pi ob able 
souicc, is unportniit 

The other type of evidence is typically in the 
form of vivid impressions or admonitions 
coincident with the death oi other mtictvl 
situation of onO of the pnibics Logically the 
cliiniiiation of clmiice coineidonce is the dcci- 
BiVQ factor HI eases presumably free from 
faulty observation or record The possibility 
of hallucination la here pertinent The S. P 11 
instituted a large census of hallucmationb 
Seventeen thousand replies revealed nearly 
1700 jicrfions who had such expeiieiices; of 
these, in 350 caacs, the individual uwolved in 
tlie expel ience was recognized, nncl in thirty 
of tliesG the appeal a nee was coincident with 
the lime of death of fcho individual, nnd 
this, lb IS calculated, is 4'tO tunes more fie- 
Clue lit than cliancc would allow In aclditjoii, 
the peculiar iinpicssivcncfas and corroborative 
dclnil of aoino of the cases arc olTerccl aa addi- 
tional evidence The sonoua, nnd to many 
critics, decisive argument against the presump- 
tion of the action of telepathy in such cases 
applies to the inevitably loose nnd complex 
assumptions involved in the calculation of 
chances, togothci ^vlth the Ifirgc play of sub- 
Jecliyc prejudice in favor of shaping or exag- 
gerating the coincidence 

The general result of these mvcatigationa 
has for tho most part not been accepted as 
advancing the theory of telepathy to a 


more probable status Within the S P. R. 
there aic some who rcgaicl the evidence ns 
impel feet but not negligible, and others who 
accept the reality of telepathy and use it as 
nu hypothesis to account for the jcvclntions of 
mcdiUTUb, foi the " veridicul " naLuie of pic- 
monitioiiSj for the genuineness of phan- 
tasma," otc. It IS this use of the hypothciia 
that seem a to many critics peculiarly objoc- 
tioiiablo nnd unwairanted, and it is this phase 
that haa led to the moic cxbiemc and extrava- 
gant positions of " psychic resear elvers.^' 

J J. 

RoferancBB — 

PoDJionEi r Apparitions and Thouaht TransUreneC. 
(London, IHOl ) 

Tho^ias, N. W Thouaht Transference (London, 
lOOS.) ' 

See also rororcnccB under raycuicAi, IlBHBAncii 

^ TEMPERAMEllT. The clfls&ical divi- 
sion of temperamenta into four mnin gioups, 
choleric, sanguine, melancholic, phlegmatic, 
1ms liible more than suggcative value It not 
only presents a scheme I nr eimnlci than the 
facta justify, but it also tends to obscure cci tnin 
ovei lappings of the types which it recognizes 
None of the clnaaificatioiia thus fni auggested 
haa met with gencinl favor Tem pern merit 
IS the individual's imtivo pYcdispo^ilioii to n 
certain cmotionnl tone. It la often contrasted 
by psychologists with mood {q.v ), which 
is tho relatively momentary and tirmaitory 
fltatCi ns over against tcinperamcnt which 
marks the per bis tent unclci lying emotiDual 
tendency Mood and temperament may 
accoidingly be at vaiiancc in any given m- 
Btnnco, hut commonly they me, and must be, 
in nee or cl, 

Emotions constitute aii important part of 
the mind's ineial hentnge, and the bodily 
cxpreaaiona of emotion belong to tho instinc- 
tive portion of oil! oiganization. Thiough 
its relations to emotion, temperament coubc- 
qucutly Tenches down into oui common hcicd- 
ituiy antecedents, but it leprogcnts, ncvci- 
tliclcss one of the most sti iking inatanccs of 
individual vniialion, aa mny leadily he obaei veil 
in any large family of chlldi en. The soiiTces 
of these variations aio not cli/ncuU to under- 
stand, although we inny be quite powcilcss 
in n given ease bo designate them and tlierc 
are undoubtedly maii 3 ^ at presoiit unknown to 
iia Dioadly speaking, the causes detei mining 
tompciamont may he divided mto two groups; 
(1) those arising from llio indirect results of 
the inctalioliama oC the or gams lu md cape- 
cinlly fiom the chemical prodiicta of certain 
organ.? like the thyroid gland, and (2) those 
Hnungiiig from dived nervous impulses reaching 
the brain fioin the vniioua organs of the body, 
inclucrmg the miisclca 

Undoubtedly one of the most invariable 
cleleimiimiitg of tempcrnmcnt ig the alimontniy 
tinct. The victim of chronic indigeation may 
enjoy logical pvoceases of perfect, lucidity aad 
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accurncy, buL a biioyiuit, optimMir, rhrtirfiil 
temp Cl am cut la not likely to fall to liis lot. 
Certainly a JarRC amouiiL of the worUl's pc!>iih 
mism IS diKcstivo in oiigiiu Any abnarmiility 
111 the import aiiL OTgciuq of the hody 13 hkely 
to produce iiulical fiUcrntioiis 111 lempornmciil, 
and the normal ruiictioniiig of tlio imporliiiit 
Bland a la peculiarly esaential to mental hcidlli 
The retftidiition of rucntAl development due 
to ntiophy of the thyroid la now well recog- 
nized, Aiul tlio LoinpcTftineutal diiLurbauccs 
due to clifaorclet.s al the Hcvual glnudij a»c equally 
well iindci-titood, Clearly the lone or the 
emotioiKil life ia continuously aubieeb to (hese 
organic conditions which piosumnbly exercise 
blioir cftccta on Lho nervous system in large 
measure mdiicclly through Lho cliemical 
chnngcg produced in the blood. 

The brnlii la in conatinit receipt of nervous 
impulses otiginating in nmny parts of the body 
and not Icaat important uio Lhobc which coino 
from the muaclcs TIic KCiieral menlnl Lone 
of an oigaiiisin suiipliccl with vigorous highly 
innervated inuaclca ia I'^cry dirTorcnt from that 
of iiu orgaiiiam provided with flabby muscle 
tissue feebly active The emotional life of a 
person with a vciy irri table heart muscle is 
certain to didcr fioin that of nn uuhviduAl 
with a moie stolid cardiac orpamznLion The 
nervoua system itself varies 111 dideieiiL indi- 
viduals as icgardh its irritabilily, lho speed 
with which lb transmita impulses mid iiinci- 
valoa muaclcs, as well na m the rapidity with 
winch ib tires All these variations arc 
reflected m tcmpciainonlal difToroiicca. 

In the educational ticatmcnt of Lcnipcra- 
mciit, its organic bnsis must he constantly 
field 111 iniiul. So ei ally obnoxious forint shouid 
bo treated na far na possible by Ichsoiimg or 
removing tho organic found alio 11, if this enn 
lie diacoveicd and controlled. Hiich trenL- 
ment to be. very flucccssful ought to begin in 
infancy. In latci life tho mornl and niouLal 
foims of breatmenb me more available But 
it must be remembered that while character 
find overt habi ts may be developed in dii cc Lions 
fieemingly at vaiiaiice with tcinpcrniuont, tbo 
temperamental bias itself ia organic and never 
can be wholly overcome or nlLcred save on tho 
basis of 01 game change. Change of lempcra- 
menL ia piimarily a matter of applied phyai- 
ologyj hygioncj and medicine, J. II, A 

Rofcrencea — 

AN-aBWj, J R. PEUchoTogu (New York, lOOB ) 
McDouo^bu W Introduction to Social Faucholoov 
(J)o:iloii. 1011 ) 

JlinoT, T, rji/t^holopu (New York, 1011 ) 

TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION — A 
term generally applied 111 the Uiiibed Statca 
to apccinl instruction ooiiccming the physi- 
ological offcohs of stimulants and narco ticb, 
chiefly alcohol and tobacco. Such teaching 
as a part of elementary physiology and hygicno 
IS requiicd by law in the public schools of 


rlniicnUiry niul Rccoiulnry guide in the 
ninjniity of the htatc.hi The hcliool laws of 
New York ami I III non reiiuiie tempornnee 
infill lie lion 111 h\c ycais of the cli'iiinUnry 
flclujols [iiid in the firht 3'rar of the high schoola. 
Fiirlhonnore, the laws of Ihrsp ^ I ales specify 
that tlio to at* lung of physiology mid liygionc, 
including Lem ]ici alien, shall be from IcxLliooka 
for nil pupih able to leiul, one fiftli of the 
pages of the hooks for clcinciUaiy schools and 
at least twenty pages in tlio.^e for the first 
yciu of lugli isrhuol.i ^haIl be devoted lo the 
cftcels of nlimuinnts and iinrcuties, and such 
inalLor relating lo Icnipuiiince shall not be 
included in one part of the hook, but be dla- 
tnlnitcd among Lbc leading clmplors In all 
pthei states llin laws aio much Icaa definile 
in vcnuiremoiilsj aome of Hum briefly fltntc 
that the nature ami cltecls of aloolinlic dimks 
and imrcolici ahall bo laugh I 111 Llie public 
tichools, IcnviiiR the piofessioiinl cd neat ora 
to fjoloct and anango lho mntler Lo be taught. 
However, 111 most of the stalca the Icncliing 
of olcmentary phy'.iology and liygicuo Ima been 
infliionced (locidcdly by Lho rrquirrmciilg of 
New York and Illinois, for m those blatea ore 
the great nubliHliiiig firms, and the vciy beat 
textbooks nave been iirinngcd in line with the 
most extreme reqiurpmenU. 

Tomprrftuce mstimdioii wns incUidcil 111 
Bomc American tcxtbouk.s for young ]iupila 
at least aa early as IRAQ About 1880 Mrs 
Mary II Hunt, an ofiicial of the Women's 
Cbn.stiaii Tcinpornnce Union, undertook to 
secure logislalion icquiriiig ** temperance in- 
s Line lion,” or " acicniific tcinperauco educa- 
tion " m nil public schools, nnd from her 
office ill Bog ton a most iciiiarkablG eampnigri 
was conducLpd for more Llmii twculy yearg, 
resulting in enactment of special ln^^s in over 
tiurly blatea la the cnily diiya of the move- 
iiiciit much a tie nil oil was given by the leaders 
of temperance ms I rue Lion to preparing suit- 
ablo texlbookfl, sceunuR Llicir adoption, aiicj 
111 other ways carrying out Lhe provisions of 
blio spcciid lows. In rccouL yonra Llicro has 
been a decided decline of alLcnhou lo Lho 
fiuljjccL. PuhliBlicra in New Y'ork and Illi- 
nois are fiLill eaicfiil Lo include in their new 
books of phyaiology and hygiene the icquired 
20 per cent of pages tlcvoLed to lenipcrance , 
but numeroua leacherb in Lliose and other 
statOH Goiifea 3 that they never conduct reclLa- 
Lioug conceriiiiig lhe cffoplfi of alcohol nnd 
Lobncco This decline of lulcrcst is nob 
confined to educators, but even I he lending 
jidvocAlog of temperance instruction have 
shown little public activity in the past decade 

In a few states the oriEiiinl tempernneo 
instiuchon laws have been amended, chiefly 
by cliiniiiaiiiig specifications regarding nmounl 
of spUcG in books, number of rcouired lefisoiia, 
and othci details In New York nnd Illinois, 
winch have the most cxlrcme legal require- 
men Is, the science Icaclieifi' aasocifttiona have 
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worked unbuccessfully for inotlificaLioua of the 
Idwa (See feeporiSp 19Q0-101Q) of the 

New York Stn-tc Science Teachers' Aiaocintion, 
and also article by F. L Charles in theJVniiM'e 
Study Ueuicw, Dec, 1008, Vol IV ) Evoiy 
attempt at amonding the laws in adaptation to 
present cducntional needs baa slirreJ the 
aclvocntea of temperance instiuction into 
renewed activity, aiid fearing that aiiy looseii- 
ittg in temperauGQ legislation may result in 
unraveling the whole work, they have kept 
the machinery of their powerful ci ganl nation 
ready to oppose any proposed cdncationnl 
reform which a (fee I a tenipoianee instrnctioii 

The renaous why tem pci mice iiist ruction 
as required by the laws Ima failed to gain a 
permanent standing among educators me 
Gaaentlnlly as follows, (list, much of the 
subject matter in the earliest textbooks which 
had hearty appirova! by the tempornnee ndvo' 
cates waa decidedly uiiaciontlfio niid sensa- 
tional It was unscientilic chiefly because ifc 
attempted to teach, noth doLQilecl application 
to pmticular organs, that alcohol and tobacco 
are even m bniitcil quantities and foi all 
persona pbyaio Logic ally harmful Science liaa 
nob yet pioved this tu be bum It wna genaa- 
tional m that exticmo eases of chronic nlco- 
holiatn and nicotine poiaoning were most 
nrominenb in Ichsohs on the effect of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco Most of the newest 
books have taken more Bcicntific ground in 
presenting only tlio demons ti a Led fads, Bome 
of wluoh do not point definitely toward total 
abstinence in use of alcohol and tobacco 

A second reason for the opposition of science 
teachers to temperance instruction was its 
overemphasis All tjiat is positively known 
concerning tlie physiological basis of temper- 
ance can bo printed ui very much lesg than 
□EiG fifth of the pages of an elementary book 
on hygiene. Such, books for grammar acboola 
average 250 pages, and less than five pages 
would teach well all that is true and adapted 
to young pupils, 

A third chfliculty came fiom the rigid legal 
prescriptions regarding place of the tempernnoo 
teaching in the curricula of schools, the method 
of teaching fiom adopted books, and other 
pedagogical problema. The legal require- 
ments Imvo made impossible soma very de- 
sirable reorganuations of hygiene teaching in 
relations to otlicr science studies; and the 
insistence upon textbooks has done much to 
make the study of hygiene iiniiiteresting to 
pupils and iinaatisfflctory to teachers 

At present there is a widespread feeling 
among aeicncD teachers that the icmperancQ 
instruction movement has now reached in 
many states aata^o where the teaching required 
can be brought into line with the improved 
hygiene In probably nil states except New 
York and Illinois the tcmperanco teaching 
can. be adjusted m harmony with good nature 
study and science teaching if books and 


teachers present briefly and scLcntificnlly ns 
the laws allow, the catnhliahcd facta reBai’dlng 
the effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
upon human health Piobahly all science 
teachers who arc well Informed concerning 
physiological invcstigatioiia will agicc that the 
essential facta of temperance iiiatructioii should 
be included in tlio hygienic courses in nil 
Bchoola; und tlua muck is now taught in many 
aclioola winch are not subject to the public 
school laws III New Yorl: and Illinois there 
IS no poasibihly of making the moat doairnblo 
iiuprovcmcuta in teaching elementary hygicno 
so long as the adopted textbooks and official 
school progmma conform with tlic existing 
tcmpeiaiice iiiatiuotion laws These arc very 
commonly neglected in pinctice, but tliey pie^ 
vent dcsuahlc rcaiTaugementa of tUo hygicno 
and coiiclntioiia witli otliei science stucliea 

MAD 

See Aicoiioii, THE Use and PsYciiOLoai- 
CAL Effect ok 

Reference - — 

Lloyd, F E , inid Diqelow, M A Teaching oj 
JJiofoow 111 iS’cco jidarf/ iScAooij, Clinp XIII (Now 
York, 1907 ) 

TEMPERATURE OF SCHOOLROOM — 
Sec Ain of tub ScnnoLTiooii, Heating and 
Ventilation of Schoolhoohi, 

TEMPERATURE SPOTS — Tlierma] 
stimuli cxcile three dilTcrcnt soita of sense 
organs in the skin, the tempoiatine spots of 
warm and cold, and pniii spots Tempera- 
tures above the physiological zero point 
(which shifts about 3® G) excite wuim spots, 
tcmpcratuies below this point; excite cola 
spots. Tcmpeiaturcs of 46® or more also 
excite the cold spots, nnd the cold sensations 
combine with the warm to produce the aensa- 
tlon of heat, Exticmo tcmperaturcBj below 
10“ and above 55®, excite the organs of pmn in 
addition to the temperature spot.? and give 
the sensations of biting cold or buining heat. 
See also Waum and Cold Spots W, D. P 

Referonco- — 

TiTCiifiNHn, E, B. Textbook of pAUcholonu (New 
York. 1010 ) 

TEMPLE, JtREDERICK (1821-1902) — 
Hcadmastci of Rugby School, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, born at Santa Maura In fcho 
Ionian Islands, the aoii of Major Octavius 
Temple^ Lieutenant-Governor of Sieira Leone, 
When his father settled on Ids estate lu Devon- 
shire, Frederick was sent to Blundell's Sohool, 
Tiverton, and was to he prepiucd foi the Qaieeu 
of a farmor Hia abilities, howcvci, nitiactcd 
attention and before he was seventeen lie gained 
a aoholarsliip to Baliiol College, Oxfoid. Heio 
he giflduated m 1S42 and was appointed fel- 
low of Bnlhol and Icctuier in. logic and mathe- 
matica. In 1846 he was ordained, nnd ao- 
cep tod the position of principal of Knell er 
568 
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HftU, then opened foi the fciainmg o( mns- 
tera of worfelioiise and poiinl aclioola. In 
18fi5 he ’became n government inspector and 
in 185S he went to Rugby School qh head- 
master. At Rugby he soon gained the con' 
fidoiicc of the boy a and the coopeintion of the 
moaterfl A rugged evteiior and atronc will 
concealed a great deal of aympathy and Kind- 
lineaa of heart, His interest in the outside 
activities and in atlilctica, nnd above all hia 
sense of justiccj ciideniecl him to the school 
While not a profound classical Bcholar, he 
compensated for this by his versatility and 
wide range of acquii ements As a pieachcr 
in the school chapel, he was always impres- 
sive, and won his pupils by hia strength and 
earneatfiesa rather than by any emotional 
appeal. HiiriBclf brought up in the classical 
tradition, he was libertii enough to recognize 
the value of the new sbucliea, and appointed the 
first science and inathematicnl master, Rev 
J. M. 'lYilaoii, built aUboiatoiy, and instituted 
scholarships for science According to the 
Report of the Public Schools Commiasionj 
issued in 1864, Rugby was Linsurpassed jn tho 
teaching of classics, was the only public school 
to leach physics, and wafl second only to 
Harrow in the teaching of history Dr. 
Temple devoted much of his time also to the 
in teres ta of Rugby town, wnsi a member of tlic 
Rugby Poaid of Health, of n Rugby Land 
Society (a cooperative land purchasing society), 
and was an tic live president of the Mechanics' 
InstiliiLc In IB 69 he accepted fioin Mr. 
Gladstone, of whose policy he was a sup- 
porter, the Bishopric of Exetei, and in 1885 was 
appointed Bishop of London He became 
Arclibiahop of Caiiterbiuy in 1806 Dr 
Temple was a strong advocate and aidciit 
fiupporter of the movement for popular 
education, for the education of women, and for 
temperance, He was an acti^^e member of 
the Endowed Schools Cornu ussi on niuL was of 
considerable nshiataneo to Fovstci in populariz- 
ing the Education Bill of 1870. In 1902 almost 
with his dying hi oath he ngnm made an appeal 
foi the acceptance of the Edueatlon Bill, 
then befoie the House of Loida. 

Referoncea ' — 


positioiia and for greater cultural enjoyment. 
It was chartered as a college by the Stale of 
Pennsylvania in 1888 In 1801 power to 
confer degrees was granted In the same year 
the day achool was opened. The Tlieologicnl 
School was opened in the fall of 1803, the Law 
School in 1895; the Pharmacy School ia 1001, 
the Medical School in 1901 In 1907 the 
Philadelphia Dental College was federated 
with Temple College, and on Dec. 12, 1907, 
the charter was amended and the name 
changed from Temple College to Temple 
Univeraity. 

The inalitntion hag now seven teen depart- 
menta with fifty-eight different couraea and 
225 inati’uctora The total enrollment of 
atudentfl for 1910-1011 wna 3083. Although 
day mat ruction is given m moat of the depart- 
ments, it ia atill the aim of Temple University 
to adapt the hours of its iiiatructioii to the 
spaie hours of its atiidcnta so long aa the work 
IS of such a character as to be done adcciuately 
day or o veiling. The medical and dental 
dcpnrtmcnta conduct no evening claasos The 
aamc standards of acliolarahip cxaimnatiouB 
and oilier tests arc mam tamed in both day 
and evening claaaca, and tho requirements for 
admissipn and graduation are identical. Tho 
univeraity, in the quarter of ci century of 
its lustoiy. iiaa reached Lena of tliouaMida of 
persons who could not, under any circum- 
stances, liavc obtained a higher educnlion 
fiom tlic existing cduoationai luaCitu lions 

L. H. C, 

TEMPO. — See Mubicai, Notation. 

TEMPORAL SIGN — Temporal sign ia 
that characteristic of an cxpoiieiico which, nfter 
the analogous local sign {q v ), marks the posi- 
tion of the experience in the time series. 
Thus, on experience whicli passed tliTougli 
consciousness some time ago ia i datively dun. 
while an cxpciicnco which hna Juab passed 
through consciouancs? is clear nnd vivid Tho 
clem nc, SB or dimness of the memory image is 
directly related to the placing of tho image m 
time. C, IT, J, 

See Local Sign 


How, F D Six Great Schoobtiasiers. (Lojidon, 1D04 ) 
Roubb, W H D Rmo^i/ Iceboat (Now York, 1SD8,) 
8\ndfohd, E G Frederick Temple; fl/L 

Biographical Iniroditciiori hy Temple, 

(Lotulon, ID07) 

Editor ^/flinoira of Archbishop Temple by Seven 
Friends (London, 1000 1 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA — Founded in 18S4 by Russell H Coii- 
wcll, puatoi of the Dnptigt Temple In the 
early years of the institution it performed a 
notable BCrvice in dignifying thoiough graded 
evening iiiabruction and in furnishing an 
avenue through which those who had not 
followed tho beaten hiack of educational 
courses could prepare tlicmselvca for higher 


TEMPORARY ATTENDANCE — See A-r* 
tendance; also Recoiidb and RErojiTB 

TEMPORARY SCHOOLS. — Frequently 
known RB portable schools, because of the ease 
with which they may be removed from place 
to place ns need requires Within tho past 
ten to fifteen years those have been used by 
many American ciUca, nnd have been of mu eh 
service in nffording temporary nccommodalioiia 
for school children. A frame one-atory budd- 
ing, usually containing only one regular sized 
classroom, is erected nnd equipped with scats, 
btove, etc. When they fufit began to be used 
the cost was only about S800 for a building, 
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but o’wmg to tbc mcicftscd cosL of labor and 
materials the oost la nearer $1300 to SI 600 
to-day, Such buiidinga enn be ere c tod in n 
fihort tune, and afford gicalielief to cougcated 
diatricta, particularly when the increase la due 
to temporary causes or conditions, and does 
not will rant the election of permanent build- 
iugSv They arc also of muoli value in provid- 
ing foi the school population in now siibdivi- 
sious, before pcnuauGiit sclioola Iulvc been 
erected, and nlao during the repair or rccon- 
Blruction of old buiidmga. 'When no longer 
needed at one place they cAii easily be moved 
to another location ETC* 

TENNENT, WILLIAM (1673-1740). — 
Graduated horn Trinity College, Dublin, and 
came to America m I7l8. He engaged in the 
ininiatry niid conducted a school nt NesliAininy, 
Pa., >Yluch Wft8 known as the *' Log College ” 

” The in&ti tuLion, though Imiuble lu mime, was 
the nursery in which many ministers of the 
Bospel v;o\o tvaiivcil for eminent nsef win c'5'5 ” 
Tcjmciit^a "Log Collcgr," oiganizcd in 17ff9, 
WEIS the beginning of Princeton Umversity 
(q.v,) W. a M 

Belerence. — 

AL^KAUuen, A DioaiapJiicnl of (he /^avindcr 

arifi Principal Alwnm c/ fhe Log ColUge (Pliiln- 
cIcIpliiQ. lB5i ) 

TENNESSEE, STATE OF — Or gam zed ns 
the teiriLory of Tennessee lu 1704, ivnd ad- 
mitted to the tfiuon in 1706 nt the siKtceulh 
atnlo It is located in the South Conti'al 
diYiaion, tiiul has altiTid area of 41,750 squaic 
miles. For administrative pm poses the state 
is divided into ninety -siy counties In 1910 
Tennessee had a loLnl population of 2,184,789, 
and a density of population of 52 4 pcisoiia per 
aqimre mile 

Educational History — Tennessee w’as set- 
tled from North Caiolma in 175(1, and iLs 
cnii 3 ’' history is closeiy liiilccd with that of the 
pai’cut state. The first school m the state wiia 
founded by Samuel Donk, a ScoLch-Iiish Prea- 
bytiiriau, tvbuut 1780, at Salem A few acatlc- 
mica and colleges were chnilcicd duiinfi Lins 
curly period, ami in 1817 it was ileelared that 
" colleges and nGadeinies should form a com- 
plete syfiLom of educnlion for the stale *’ 
On the admission of the state in 1796 Tcnncsaco 
had framed a stale constitution, but in Lhia 
no direct reference to education was inacle, 
and practically nothing ivas done looking to- 
ward the eslablishmcnt of elemental y educa- 
tion until IS 30, 

Though diffeicnt governorB had repeatedly 
urged action m then messngc.s, it was nob until 
1330 that the first acliool law for the state wna 
enacted This established the district sj'S- 
tem, and piovidccl for five school trustees for 
each district, the cmployinent of tcaohora, 
county coiiiiinssioncrs, foi the establishment 
and supervision of schools , the apportion- 


tnent of money; and for annual icporta, but 
made no provision for support other than the 
income fiom the achool fund, donubioiiB, fineg 
and the taxe,s on tho school lands sold. The 
district triiateGS were to have power to employ 
teachers, and to establish then qiialilicationa 
and wore to try lo induce all cliildron under 
fifteen to attend. No diatmetiona between 
rich and poor were to be in ado, and the sohoola 
were tn bo open and free to all The county 
commissionera were to visit and examine the 
bcUqoU each year, and to report to the bcc- 
rctary of state, who in turn was to report 
to the IcBlslatvirc Foi tho lime and the re- 
gion the law was very good Later on tliia 
law wcis improved by the creation of a state 
board of cominisaioiicia to caic foi the school 
fund, and by a provision dirccfciiig the county 
courts to appoint an offieci to examine teacliera 
for the county This last was the beginning 
of the county superin tendency in the state, 
III 1835 tho secretary of state was made ex 
0 fie 10 supcinntondcnt of public matvuctiorv. 
but m 1814 the state treasurer was designated 
to net ci oficio aa the head of tho school sys- 
tem ms ten cl of tho secretary of state. The 
system as thus created continued up to tho 
outbraftk of the Civil lYar, 

In 1834 the state adopted a now conatltu- 
iioii, and m tills the first incjitioii of education 
appears Tho legislature wna clirectocl to 
cheriali llteratuie and science and to advance 
leauiing, a board of commiasionois for the 
school mud was to be elected by the legislature, 
niicl the new cominoii school fund was declared 
to bo a pcYptUml fund By the acts of 1837 
and 1838 the school fund was made a part of 
the capital of the newly organized bank of 
Tenne^seo, niul bho hank wna ordered to set 
Eisidc annually, from its surplus, the amount 
of S 18,000 foi the support of academics, and 
S 100,000 for the support of common schools 
In 18SS the ainoimt of school fund to bo in- 
veated in the bunk of Teniiesacc was limited to 
SI, 500,000 With the faiUire of tire bank m 
18G5, the money so invested was lost Just 
whftt kind of schools existed before the 0\\\\ 
Wav la somewhat unceitnin, but that the 
school ays tern established was lacking in 
vigor and effectiveness la quite coi tain, The 
interest on the school fund was distributed, 
jnoi'c or Icsis fully, lo the counties, hut was bo 
small and so pooily mntmged that jt supported 
fechoola but A few weeks each year. With the 
outbreak of the war the sohoola were closed, 
nntl uo further attempt at public education 
was made until 1807 

This year a new Bchool law was passed, 
which attempted to organize n state system of 
public schools The board of school fund 
commissionera was contiiiuGd Lo look after 
bliQ acliool fund, and the office of state super- 
intendent of common schools wna cicatcd, 
to be filled biennially by popular election. 
Comity Buperiufccndents, to bo elected by a 
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convcnLion of Lho district boorch, and for jiistoftil nf Lwo ns in ISG7 (m rcftlily acoinpnlaory 
thveP-ycM tcviua, v/uic provided for District comity taM, wns now aiiiird on nU property, 
boards wore Lp have charge of the high schools, and county courts were ordered to ]pvy aildi- 
niul subdistiict bonrda of the cloinenlary tionnl taxes ii]i to three nulls, if necessary, to 
sclioola. Tenohera wcic to be cxamiucil and mnintnm a five-months School, or if needed for 
liftid by the county aupcniitcndcnta Sepa- building purposes. In 1875 Lho power to levy 
rate school a for the two races w’erc to be ea- llic comity tax was repealed, hut later a one 
tablishcd, free of tuition, and for a fivr-montha' and one half null county lax woh restored Ad- 
term, iLiicl a ^mill state Lax for schoula, and vaiicotl liChool'i, tiiipporlcd by feca, were por- 
district taxation to prolong the term, were iinLlcd* In ,1875 a btatc board of ediiraliDii 
provided for, A tax of one fourth cent a inilo waa created niid Riven home aupervihorv^ Fuiic- 
on all pasaeiigcra carried on the mil ways of the tions, niut noiinnl instruction was ps tablishcd 
elate waa also to bo used to help niamtnhi the for the first time at Naslndle liythr joint aclion 
schools of the new state hoard, the Pcftbony trustees. 

The Bchool system now piovidccl was the and the Lruslcos of the UnivorHily of Na*slivillG. 
best the stale had known Tho new sysloiii, Tlir stato made its firaL iipjiruprinLion for the 
however, bceincd to the people one of the in- iiiNlilutioii m 1881, and this sehiml later dc- 
tolcrnblp innovations, and tho lax for schools, vulopcd into the Peabody Noimal College 
in the impovorisliod condiLion of the people, (g u ) 

aa exceedingly oppipssive Accordingly tho The ayslcm thus created alowly got under 
legislature of 1809-1870, icspuiuhag to a dc- headway, but oniug to lho povLTly of the stale, 
innnd foi economy and county rights, repealed the lark of Iniiiicd Loacherd, and the inortia 
the law of 18G7 and gave the state Buporiii- ansiiig from tlic old conditions, progret^s was 
tciidcnb nireby days to wind uj) the affairs of iiccoasarily very fllow In 1885 cities wore pci- 
Ilia office Iiielead of the state school system, initLcd to organize a Hyatcin of free higher 
now aboUsLied, each county waa given per- graded conuwone-choub, and la 1991 the public 
mission to establish and maintain schoola at school Ryalom w-as dcclaird lu coiirisL of two 
its pleaiuro. clashes of hoIiooIh, — iniiiiary schools of five 

In 1871 the state trcnauicr ivas again made grades, aiul sDctindary schools, coiihistiiig of 
ex officio supciiiitendent of schools, but ns no the piJinnry and threo^ additional grndcs 
duties were assigned to him and lie had aliiioht Women were made eligililo for the pounty 
no authority, there was little for him to do Biipcrintendcncy in 1889. With the rxcoption 
Tlic Iruateca of the Peabody Fimd (i?,d), of these addUiona. the lav, of 1873 remained 
however, gave the ticasurer money in 1872 almost changed loi more than twenty- five 
for an nsaistniit, to luvcatigatc conditions nnd yenra. In 1809 the county high-school Inw 
needs, and to try to awaken interest in schools, nnd the state uniform toxtliook law ivcre cii- 
His report foi 1372 showed that while in soiiio acted In 1007 a law of fundamcnlnl iinpor- 
counties quito]a local interest in schools existed, lance was passed, under theprovisioiLs of which 
in the state as a whole not one fifth of the chil- tho old dihlnet system (g w ) of school organiza- 
drcii of Bchuol age were provided with any Lion was abolialicd, a uouuty ayateni of school 
Bchool facilities whatever. In only Lwonty-nmo ndmmislrnliun (gu) was siib'?liluled, and 
out of tho umety-threo countios had any Bchool county lioarda of ediicalion were created In 
tax been levied, nnd "in some counties visited 1907 the truslee'J of old cullcges mid neadcmics 
there waa not a single flchool, either public or were authorized to traufafer I heir piopcrt}^ and 
piivatc. in operation, nor were there any trusts to the county boards of educaliun for 
efforla being made by the citizens to remedy county high Bchools In 1909 a slate free li- 
the deficiency brury comimaaiou was created, and pro v hum 

TJic bcgiiiiimg of Lho present fjcliool aystein for school, public, and linvcling libinncs was 
dates fiom 1873, when a new Hchool law, winch in ml e; the first compulrfury attondaiiCc law 
has conlinued in existence ever since, w^aa was cnnclcd; and a fao- called " Cicneral Ed li- 
en acted. The office of slate superintendent cation Pill," Belting aside one fourth ol the 
of public instruction was created, with super- slntc'fl gross revenue foi education, and pro- 
in trndenta for the counties. Both were to viding for it-j distribution, was cnnpLoil, The 
be filled by appointment, instead of oleclion. legislation of 190U was the moat important 
The district system was restored The old since Lho establishment of the school ayslcm 
Hchool fund of $1,500,000, noth accrued and Present System. — At tlic bend of the pres- 
uiipaid uUoresfc to the amount, of $1,012,500. ent school system of Tennessee is an appointed 

was recognized aa a " perpetual obligation ' state board of cducnlion and n state super- 

of the state, and a 0 per cent bond to cover the inlcndent of public iih true lion. Tlic a talc 
same waa ordered issued, the interest to bo superintendent is nominated by the goveruor, 
raised annually by general state taxation. A confirmed by the fieimto, mul aetH ex ojfiao 
state poll tax wna also added, by the provision aa secretary- treasurer of llic board, and as a 
of the new constitution of 1970, which also member of it and of all the other state ecluco- 
madc separate Bohoola for the two rncca innn- lional bodies. The law requirca that ho be n 
datory. A ao-oaUed state echool tax of one mill, person of literary and Bciciitific attaininenta, 
VOL, V — 2 o 601 
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and of skill and experience in the art of teach- the Bchool propextyj conti’olB the Dxpenditnrea 
ing- Tlio fifcatc board of education is charged from the public school fund, may locate new 
with the general control of the normal schools; schools where and nq needed, and may oloso 
the olaflaificabion of the high schools, and the small and unncceaaary schools, ia icquircd 
determination of their coujaes of study, to run all acliools in the county as nearly an 
the Gxammation of high Bchool teachers; the equal length of time as possible; may airange 
appointment of a lugh school inspector; tliQ for the attendance of child ion in other counties; 
apportionment of tho at ate ant to high schools, may act on appeals from diatiicb boards; anti 

the dialribution of the Btato ccinnhzation fund; ia auppeaed to vibU tho scUooIb t>7iDe each 
the distribution of tho state library fund, mid the year Each inembci ia to report to the county 
issue of Hats of dealrablo hooka for purchase; aiipeTinteiident on the schools of his district, 
the prescribing of rules and regulations 5oi the The TiiemhurB oi Ulc emmby hoard oi edncation 
examination of applicants for the county thus duplicate the work of tho county aupciin- 
supcrintcndency ; and the making of a report tondciit, and not, in part, na a board of super- 
to the governor and tho legislature, through mteiidcnta for the schools of tho county 
its flcnrctary, on the condition of the school For cncli dial riot into which the county ia 
fi-yatom The slate super lutcade at collects and divided, a district advisory board of three ia 
disacminatea atatistica and information; secs elected biennially by the voters. The funo- 
that the laws and the rules and regulations tiona of such boards include the visitation of 
□f tho siate board arc fmihfuUy executed. Bohoola and tho inapccUon o£ aoKool work; 
performs a number of otinji minor duties, and tho keeping of the school property iii_ repair, 
makes a biennial report to tho governor, The and the school aupplied with necessities, the 
governor, the atato superintondent, niid three taking of an annual school census; and the 
mcmbeia of the state board of education suspension and dismissal of pupils. They 
named by the governoi, constitute a state may make gencml recomniendationa to the 
textbook commission, which la charged with county boaid, nnd may also recommend de- 
tho adoption of a uniform series of textbooks siiablc tcaclieis for election Tlicae advisory 
for tliG primary aud secondary schools of the iioaida, estabLiahed in ISO?, aup plant tho many 
bULc district school boartla foimoily in oxigtcnco 

Foi each county there is a county board of under the old distiict syatcin law Five 
BducaUon and a county supenniondenb of counties are exempted from the operation 
achoole. The county con it of each county of this law, and it also does not apply to city 
divides the county into five school dial nets, sc bool systems. 

foj each of which the voters elect, hicnniDlly, School Support. — The “ Geiicrnl Education 
one member of a county boaicl of education. Bill '' of 1900 cieateJ " a ccneral education 
The county comb also appoints the county fund to improve, extend, and unify the school 

super inLcrkdcnb of sclioola for a two-year toirti system of the atate/' by setting aside 25 per 

and fixes his salaiy. The stale, since 1900, has cent of the state’s gloss icvenue for aid to 

paid cue half the avun granted, but ^YLtU a cducatiou This will give a fund of approxi- 

rnaximuin state giant of only $350 lie mntoly three qiiaibcrs of a million dollara 

must bo a peiaon of literary and scientific By the fcerina of the bill this ia to be distributed 
attainments, and of skill and cxpciiDiioo in ns follows 01 per cent to the connbics on 
tcaclung, and must file with the court, befoie the school census, 10 per cent ns an cqualiza- 
election, a certificate of qimhfication, issued tion. fund, to be cliatributcd by the state board 
bv the state board of education Women aic of education to counties levying a 4-mill 
eligible for the ofiicc on the same tcima ns county tax and a $2 poll tax, and dircatly m 
men The county Hiipermtendcnt nets ex proportion to the school cenaua and inversely 
ojficio Qfl sccretaiy of the county board of in pioiioi'tion to the taxable wealth, 8 per cent 
education; keeps all recoida; issues all war^ foi a high school fund and 1 per cent foi a 
rants) and makes a written lepoiL of the hoard libnuy fuml, both to he apportioucel by the 
as to expendiUiiGs lie also visits and siipci- stabc board of education, 13 pci cent for the 
vises the schools of his county; acts as agent establishment and maintcnanco of iiormal 
lor tho stale bonrd of cdueation in the ox- schools, and 7 per cent foi aid to the Bmver- 
aminnlioii of tcacbcrs, acta under the direction aiby of Tennc.sseo State aid for county supei- 
of the state aupcriiitciident, appoints to fiU inlciidciits' anUrica also comes from the 
vacancies in the county board of education, or equalization fund 

the clistiict advisory boaiils, and reports to Teachers and Training — Peabody Noimal 
the county board and to tho state aupctin- School (see PisMinOY Fitnu), lu conaectiOTi 
tendenb ol public inslruction Each county with the TJuivcisity of Nashville, for n long 
board has contiol of all' the achoola of the time icndcied most valuable sorvico, not only 
county, outside of ciLich sind towns ov gam zed to Tcnnea^ce but also to the whole South 
under special chavteis oi laws; a elects tho This institution has now been recognized aa a 

teachers for the schools of the comity, fixes college for tcacliera. In 1909 the state de- 
thtnr saliincs, and may dismiss them foi cause, cided to create a eeriea ol stale normal schools, 
erects, repaiia, and furniblics schools, manages and provided for the eatabhahment of tliieo 
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for will tea and a CDinbhicd normal and iiuliis-' 
tiial school for colored toiichcrH Ti\p locii- 
tioiiB of the aelioole foi whitea arc East 
Tennessee Noimnf Scliool at Joluifloit City, 
Middle Tonnpssae Nannal School nL ituifrcoq^ 
boi'Q, and West Teniicasec Noimal School at 
Memphis The state employs at present 
approximately 11,000 teachers, about 18 per 
cent of whom aie in coloied schoola. Three 
giadcs of okmontaiy teachers' cerhfirates arc 
1 sailed by county .supcrinloiulciita Peabody 
Normal School diplomaH only arc nccci>ted 
uistcacl A high Hchool teacher's ccrlilicate, 
based on nn examination in hifrh school aiib- 
jeeta, ia also issued by the sLalo board of 
education, and diplomas from standard four- 
year jioUcEca may be accepted in place of this 
cxamiimtion. 

Educational CondiHons — Only about 1 per 
cent of the total population of the atntc ig 
foreign born, and about one fifth la of the 
colored race Thcic arc a few large citica, but 
the state IS atiU largely luralj and over four 
firths of the total population live in rural dis- 
tricta Primary schools aro found every- 
whcic, and diatnct boaitln may caLabhsh 
secondary flohools aa needed. Grailunlca of 
the Bcoondary schools arc admitted to Ihc 
county high schools Separate Bchoola are 
required for the two laccs, and these iimsL be 
maintained an appioximatcly equal length of 
time Within leceiil years, the taxation for 
cducatioiij the length of teiin, the salaries 
of tenchorB, mid the value of tliD school prop- 
erty, Jinve all made marked iiicrenaca A new 
Dducatioiial spirib Hccms to have taken hold 
of the state during the past ai\ or seven years 
Secondary Education — The county courts of 
each county may provide for tho catabhaluucnt 
of one or more high achools in the county, and 
may levy a apcciai tax for them, up to 15 cents. 
Under the now 1000 state aid law, S percent 
of the 25 pep cent of the stators groas revenue is 
used for nid to high sclioola This is appor- 
tioned in the diicretjon of the state board of 


education, though not over one fiftieth of the 
fund can he given to any county, and not over 
one third of the coat of ma.inLcnanac of any 
school can be so paid A state high school 
inspector is appointed, and paid fiom the fund, 
A county high school board locates tho 
schools, Ginploya the teachers, and manages 
them, subject to the Supervision and rules and 
regulations of the county and the state aupei- 
intendcnf. About one half of tho counties 
had provided such schools by 1910 The cities 
maintain four-year high schools under other 
provisiona Seven high sclioola for colored 
Htudeuts are reported in the abate. 

Higher and Special Education — The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, at Knoxville (gy). 
which dates back to 1794:, standa at the head 
of the school system of the atate This ia 
also tlio agricultural and mcclinnical college 
for the state Bcsidcfl the State Umveraity, 


fclioro aio a mimbcr of other insLitntionH of 
higher IcniiiiiiR in the atatr. the iiioat impor- 
tant of wliiek aie Alnryriville College (vy)» 
Vandeihilt Ufiiv(*r‘itt 5 " and the Vni- 

vpraity of the South (ffif ) for white atudenta; 
and ICnoxvillc Colic go b/e), Fisk University 
{qu)f and Walden Uiiivci.siLy (fie) for iho 
colored race Dosulos the Stnto Umveraity, 
thoi'o nrc tweniy-.sevon collegiate iiiatituliona for 
whiter, twenty of wliicli are under denomiim- 
tionnl control, niidFcvoii for wommonly, wlulo 
twelve mstitutiona, all under denoimnatioiml 
control, e\mt for colored htudeuts only 
The Btalo also inniiilnius the Tcnncsaco 
iScliool for the LMind at Nnshvillc, tho Ten- 
nessee Deaf and Dumb School at Knoxville i 
nnd the Tcnnc'iaec rndiifibrial (neform) School 
lib Nashville Tliico counties also inniulain 
county industiial and training sclioola 

B,P C 

Refarencoa ■ — 

ijpfjfi. S»rt Pnhl li\air , Tcnri.i Annual, 187'l-1900j 
Bipri 1007-1 DOB to daLo 

Mayu. a D Orifuiuzaliun nnci D^veloinnnit of tha 
roniinon ijrhool iii llio iSnulti, IHBO to IHGOi in 
rUv U A* Com Educ, ISOD-lDOd, Vol I, 

pp (i37-B«l 

Mgihuam, If Ilistcru of lhaher ^dtirnUon m 
i'cjiHMflCfl U fl IJiir. l'klu«. Circ Inf., N't). 6, 
1893 

TENNESSEE, THE UNIVEHSITY OF, 
KNOXVILLE. TENN. — Origmated ni lUouiit 
College, chartered m 1794 by the " Territory 
South of the Iliver Ohio.'* In 1807, tho in- 
stitution was combined with tho East Ten- 
nessee College, juht chartered by the Icgibla- 
turc The purpose of this lunnlgaination was 
to glvQ to Lho new institution tlio land granted 
by the Icgiilaturc to two colleges, one in East 
and onft in Middle TcuncBScc So hi tie, waa 
rcftlixed from those lands that the college 
was not acUmlly opened until 1820 In 1820 
the present site of the umveraity wna pur- 
chased, a building erected, and a classical col- 
lege calnbhahcd In 1810, with widened scope, 
tlua hocaino the East Tennessee University, 
and in 1809 it waa made the ropipicnt of the 
Morrill Act '(o w ) fund ns the State College 
of ARnculturnl and Mcclianie Arts In 1870 
the name wn.s changed to Tho Umvorsity of Tcii- 
noasce Since Limb time tlio university has 
expanded in subalantial ways along many 
of the lines of the usual Btato university clc- 
partmonlfl, and has become a factor not only 
aa the capstone of tho educational ayfltem of 
the state but in its relation to the vanoiifl in- 
terests of the entire South The Hiinimcr 
seaaioii, capecinlly, has bccomo an institution 
for the entire acctioii as " Tho Summer School 
of the South ” 

The colleges of the univcraitv me aa follows; 
the Graduate School, the College of Liberal 
Arts (including the School of Education), the 
College of Engineering, tho College of Agri- 
culturoj tho College of Law, tho Gollcgo of 
Mcdicino (including tho School of Pharmacy), 
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the CoUege of Dentistry, the Summer School, unnecossftiy from the standpoint of the cfR- 
and the Industrial dcimitmcnta The Col- cicncy of the achoola llusinesa employees 
legca of Medicine nnd Dcutiatiy arc located tlie country ovci aie not subjected to auch 
at Memphis. The othei departmenta mo conditions, nor arc employees in any athoi- 
located ub Knoxville. blanch of the public service which demands 

The College of Liberal Arts icquiiea Com teen special tinimug or ability. Public school 
uni La for admission The rcquiremciitB vary in tcaclicia, nlmo.st alone of all public employcca, 
other colleges The nllcndancc in 1911-1912. must nin the yeaily chance of being dropped 
in the College of Liberal Arts, wns 437; m all without wainitig or heaiiUE. Such a condition 
depnrtmenta IS-H, in the Summer School of is nob only unnecessary, but it ia detrimental 
the South 2482 The teaching staff iiumbeicd to the best interests of the service in which 
15Q Ayrea, LL.D., la president. they arc engaged, for atioug and capable meu 

and womon cannot be attracted, under such 
TENNY, SANBORN (1827-1877) — Col- conditiona, to equip themselves by special 
lege professor; waa educated in the cominon training foi insccuro positions Only in col- 
schools of New Hamphairc nncl nb Amhcist leges and norinnl schools is there any general 
College He was insLructoi of natui a 1 hiatoiy abtompt to piovide satisfactory tenure for 
in the private school at Lancaster, Mass., teacKcig 

conducted by 'VVillinm RiisscU u ); professor In many communitiea, too, it ia Gustomary 
in Vasaar Collego (1805-1868), and in Wikliania bo delay tlic election until after the achoola 
College (lSCS-1875) He pubiiahed textbooks have clused and the teachers arc in large part 
on natunil history and geology, and several gone, and in Hie smaller towns and the rural 
papciB on the educational value of natuial communities the election fiequeiitly does nob 
hiatovy W S take place until late in the sunmer. Tina is 

often defended on tlio ground that the hoaid 
TENURE 0? TEACHERS — In Borne can then wor]c with greater freedom Tlii^ 
parts of the United Slatea the old prnctice still proccdiiic is wnalcful m the extreme, and a 
prevails of having two tcrina of school each drain on the nervous^ energy of the tcnchcia 
y eat, and of emp Joying a diffei cut tcQcliei each which would otherwise go to inciease the 
toim The general praeUce, however, is to cflieiGucy of tliciT luaLruetiow Frequently 
employ tcaoheis by the year, having nil nniuml the much-needed suminci vacation must bo 
elccUon and making an niuiunl con tr net with postponed until the board has condescended 
the tenchorfl So gencLnl la this practicoj and to net and, in the case of the election of 
BO long has it been continued, that it is gener- someone else, n good portion of the remainder 
ally iccoginzGcl a3 correct, and in a mimbei of of the summer must be spent in liunLiiig 
BtaLea the law not only BancUona it hub also another pogiUon fov the oomiug year. As 
expressly forbids school boards to make any some kind ^ of position is usually an absolute 
contract with teachers extending beyond the ncccBsity, it ig not to be wondcied at that 
close of the current school year Sucii n legal we occasionally hear of underbidding and 
proliibitiQii ja partly traceable to a dcsjrc to obhei acta of unprofessional conduct. The 
prevent a well-disposed school board from ty- wonder ia not that giich caaoa occur but that 
ing up a town or a city to long term or to life the number la so small. Boards of Ldwcation 
coatmets, with tenchera,^ in part to n desire to and boards of brusteca, or nt least certain mom- 
prcscive ihepatjonage intact for each new .«ct bera of such bonrda, not infrequently assume 
of school ofliccifl to handle, and m part to the a somewhat iin])ortnnb attitude in their dcal- 
Irnditiona of Leaching, a^ a temporary and an inga with tenohera thus depend cut on them, 
ilmcraiiL occupation and forget that an old and successful tcachei 

The icsuU uC aucU a bmlUtioii la that all baa a claim to considciatc tieatmcnt Tlio 
toackcis' positioiia aic piactically declaied ciitliuainsin of teachers for the work is fre- 
vacant at the cud of each school year, anti a queiitly dcsLioyecl by auch treatment and 
now election for all the teaclicra employed ia they embrace the first opportunity to leave 
then held A number of the larger cities have the work foi service in some other field of 
been able to an a age somewhat better coiicii- endeavor where the conditions of einploy- 
tioiiB □[ employ iiicui, the auuuat cLectmu being munt aie less irksome. This ia particularly 
u moi'c foi mail ty m the case of all old ienchcia, the case with men leneheia 
and a few otliei cities hav^e obtained legislative As n reaction ngninst this condition theic is 
pcniiiasioii bo piiikc longer term contiacta, a tondenoy, in many paita of the United 

These ciLios form exceptions, howevci, and States, to go to tho opposite extreme, find to 
even in many of these the conditions arc demand life tenure for nil tcaohera Such a 
likely Lo he ehtuiged at any time by 5V iw-w plan has been put into effect in a few cities, 
flchool board, or by some new turn in the wheel and in at least one state. The plan appears 
of poliLicnl fortune to possess certmn advantages, and it unclouht- 

This annual detci minatioii involves a great ecliy proves an inspiration nt first to a 
waste of nervous energy on the part of botli competent and woibliy yet timid toaBher. 
teachers and achool authorities, and is wholly iStill, notwitbatandiriE any advantages wliich 
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life Lciuiio may have, it ia ncverlhelesa a most 
undesirable one to ntlopl No buamoaa co\ihl 
bo conducted eatiafacLorily on auoli u bcisia 
of employment, and even with iJiiblic ciii- 
pLoycch under civil service rules there is always 
provision for tire cUmiimLion of the incompe- 
tent. Ill the work of teaching, where it is so 
onay to (hop behind and die professionally, 
it ia particularly import ant that the Avay be 
left open for the elimination of those wlio have 
ceased to grow and who have lost their cntlui- 
Biasm ciud ideals. A tcaclici good at twcivty- 
hve 01 thirty may be comparatively useless 
nt forty-five or fifty. In oui desire to im- 
prove the eonditiona of tenure and to protect 
lliQ worthy teaclici, wo may easily go to the 
opposite extreme and forget the intcrcata of 
the child, for whom alone the achool exists 
The ncccaaity for nn annual rcclecLion of all 
tcachcia ought to be removed, but the way 
ought always to be loft open, without too 
much e(Tc|rb or too great a burden of proof, for 
the disiiussal of those whom school ofTiccia 
deem no longer competent foi the 'svork of 
instruction The pcimauenL tenure plan does 
not afford such relief It is pracLicnlly im- 
posaiblc to dismiss Icnchera wliei c a legal trial 
must be held and incompctency prove tl to tiie 
saiisf action of a court of InWj nnd it la a 
matter of common knowledge that in places 
where life tenure exists both boaids and auper- 
mtendents, after a time, cease to try to disinisa 
any one, and the efTicicncy of the schoola 
declines When charges me brought, it ia 
altogether too often the cnao that it is tlio 
BUpcrintcndonl or pnncipal, ant! not tho 
teacher, who is really put on Inal, and almost 
any average lawyci can so shape the case that 
a BUprciTie coiut will reverse Lho decision and 
reinstate the teacher 

The life-tenure plan is objectionable, further, 
in that it tends to develop a aclf-s alia fie d and 
an unpiofessional body of tcaclicrs Tho 
plan would not bo so bad if all entering the 
woik were carefully tiained and aolccted, nnd 
if the teachers weie in a slate seivicp, as in 
Germany, instead of in the sci vice of individual 
localities There the inefTicicnt arc transf cried 
io smaller places, or even to remote region'?, 
while the cfTicicnb aie acleoted to fill the best 
positions in the state Bccaiiac of this fuiuhi- 
mental difTcicnco no argument from the lifc- 
tenure system of Germany 13 vahtl hero. We 
have no sLuto achool service, mil's being 
entirely local. But even in Germany a 
teacher may he dismissed foi imnioiality or 
incompetence I as is occasionally done 

Between annual election and life temiro 
there la a middle ground which may he taken 
with piopiicty, and the enactment of which 
into law would be an act of justiGc. A teacher 
who Ima rendered faithful service and is com- 
petent ought not to be compelled lo ft ' 5 k for 
reelection. Cantimianco in ecrvice ought lo 
be assumed aa a matter of course, and no 


oflicial arlion, even though iL bo a furninlity 
ought to bo necessary Lo aociiio this. Tho 
whole bill den of rcclcction luiw rests on the 
teaclior, when the whnlo burden of dismissal 
ought lo rest on the hoard. The lenchoi'a 
continuance in oirice ought to be iissuiiicd, 
unlrsa the board is vvilliiiR U) take the rospon- 
Bilnlity of notifying Ilia loaiher in writing, 
with reasons, Hint tho board desire a to Irniii- 
natc the contiaob nt the close of uny school 
year If the board la willing lo take thn re- 
Bponsibihty, and deems (t wise (o make a 
change, it finally ought to have the light Lo do 
80, if ifc IS done in a proper mamicr niid before n. 
certain act liinci The board, too, should liave 
the power to decide ns to the BulTicitMicy of the 
rnnsoiifi for Icrminaling the contract, nnd with' 
out other appeal than to the people of the com- 
miinily (Jourla of law, certainly, fihouUl not 
he nllow’cd to iiaHs ou tho audiciciicy of the 
reason'? Tho board, however, ouglit to be 
rc(iinrcd lo givo anoh notice bulTicioully early, 
as not laid than the last day the bchoolEi nro 
in session, or by the fifteenth day of June, 111 
any ciiac, and not allowed lo Wait Until tlio 
teacher lias left town 

Such a change would Hliifl the burden of a 
contiiiimncc of employmont from tho toarlior 
to the board, where it hIiouUI rest, and would 
practically give life tenure to every competent 
and woiLby teacher, at the .'?ami‘ liino leaviiiR 
every uchool board free to discontinue the aerv- 
ices of incoiiipcLenl. unprogroasive, and un- 
woithy leachora. Tno appeal from the deci- 
sion, both for the bonid and for tho tcndior, 
would he to the pulihe of the coinnumity 
Such a change in tho achool laws of the dilTei- 
enfc states would practiually solve the dilh cul- 
lies now met with all over the country, wiLli- 
oul inflicting life tciiuic on any e 01111111111117. 
Such a proposal would naturally mocb vviLli 
the opposition of many school boards, bccftuse 
It would compel Llioin to juhtify their actions 
moic fully than they now need lo do, and it 
piobahly would be opposed by some leachors 
now living undei life Lciuire, because iL would 
doiimiul k coping ahvo and officio 11 L afl a oojuli- 
tion of retention By no means one of lho 
least of the benelih to be deiivod from lho 
opornlion of such a law would be the clear 
declftialioa of vacancies which would lie inadn 
each ycai, and llic possibility of defining iiii- 
piofoiiSioimL conduct in 01c elcaily liian can 
now be dune E, P Cx 

England. — The tenure of clcmcnlnry school 
teachers in England 1*5 de facto perjnancnt, for, 
althoiigli they may be disiuisaed, this men sure 
is only reserved lor extreme eases of incom- 
pctciicc or for iniscandtict So far as pos.^jibic 
other mcn' 3 urcfl, eg caution, repnmnnd, or 
tiansfcr may be resorted to. When; dismissal 
pi ac tic ally means profossional ruin, a teacher 
19 nob infrcqucnLiy given an opportiimLy to 
resign Tciicher'i 111 council schoola can only 
be tlisjiiihscd by the local nil ih only on tho 
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fccoimncndrvtion of o principal or local man- 
ager, Teacher a in vomnlary or non-piovidcd 
flclioola rnay be diamiflsed by the local authority 
for cduGatiojiDl incompetence and by the man- 
flgorfl on gi'fliinda connected with the giving 
of religious instruction. All aummaiy dis- 
miBsaLa nuist bo roparted to the board of 
education, which may inform the teaclicrs of 
Iho chaige against them and ^iVD thorn an 
opportunity to ofTcr an explanation. 

Until 1D09 aflaiatanb masters in secondary 
(endowed) sclioola held their office fiom the 
headmaster by whom they were appointed, 
and they could he dianiiaaed with or without 
notice or redress. Frccriieiitly a newly ap- 
pointed hcadinaator would dismiss part or all 
the staff m order to recruit mastcra more to 
Ills hking (EioJimond Case). Since 1908, 
UowBvei^ by the Endowed Schools (Masters) 
Act, assistant masters can only be dismissed 
by the governing body of a achool directly or 
through an agent. This puts them in the 
position of flcrvants of the governing body. 
The hoadmastcL , however, hna atLU the pcedotni- 
nating voice, but tlio governing body is legally 
TcapoiiBiblo, omi full and proper Icgnl iiotice ifi 
necessary for dismissal. The practice of 
municipal secondary schools is similar to that 
in endowed schools The tenure of assistants 
in private schools, however, is atill as precari- 
oua AS tVBT. 

For tenure in Geimany and other countries, 
see articlca on those countries Also Penbions, 
Teachehs', Teachers, Impromnenlof, m Service, 
under Teacubrs, Tuaininq ov 

O^eferencBB' — 

Aefiialant Maatcre’ AaaopiaUon, England Condttiona 
of StnAce of Tcochera in English and Poreiffn Sec^ 
ondary Schools (London, lOlO) 

Dcttom, S, T , iwndL SMBtmian, D S Jl[^Tn^7n8lpfll^D^l 
of PuWic Educahan in tho Vntfed Staiea (Now 
York, 1008) 

TEB.M — The element of logical or veflee- 
tiye knowledge as stated in n proposition, 
equivalent, in one loj^icnl terminology, to the 
meaning or concept; in aiiotlier, to the veihal 
foim 111 which the logical meaning ia expressed 
The chief distinationa among terma were 
formulated by Arjstolle and by the Scholastics 
who wrought out the terminology of formal 
logic Some of the moio important distinc- 
tions arc positive, negative, and privative; 
singular, universal, and particularp and denota- 
tive and connotative. The denotativo func- 
tion of a term is the leCciencc it makes to 
cxiatcncca, Directly or indirectly, n. logical 
mcamne intends to apply to, to refer to, con- 
arcte existence Terms that particularly per- 
form this oflicG point to, designate, denote. 
The connolatiQn of a term, on tho othci hand, 
is the attributes or meanings which it implies 
Division and classification are correlative to 
de notation; dotiiiition and generalization to 
connotation Closely related distinctions are 
the use of terms In extension and in lutcnaioa. 


The extension of a term is the species covered 
by the acope of the term, aa the dilf Croat kinds 
of vessels for navigation included within the 
scope of iho term ** ship ” ; its intension is the 
assemblage of propcrtiea neceasauy to define the 
meaning of " ship/’ 

More inpoitant perhaps, foi educational 
purposes, than these formal diatmetiona la 
that between popular and tpchnicnl terms, 
which are Uic pedagogical cquivnlent for con- 
creto and abstract ternia. By seeing tlunga 
used, by participating in their use, by engaging 
in qonveiaation, every ono gnbhcrs, fioin the 
broader context of uao, a certain nuinbei of 
meanings . T1ig.‘5c conatitute the popular (or, 
na they nro aomelimca called, psycho) ogioal) 
terms of thought. In acienco, these meaninga 
arc wrought over, clcmcnta aro excluded and 
added, with reference to the nacamng of a tciin 
aa one element in a logical system This 
process givea techmcal terms, It la a long 
road from tho popular meanings of trimigle, 
water, metal, to the lospcctivc mntheinatical, 
physical, and chemical^ mjcaniiigs. A large 
part df a wise skill in instruction consists m 
tho propel gradntion or modulation of tiansi- 
tions of this nature J. D 

See System. 

TERM, SCHOOL — Used for some aub- 
diviaion of tv Bchool yenv, as fall tevm, wintar 
term, spring term, and auminor term. A 
suininer term and a winber term were once 
common divisions of the school year in New 
England, the siimmei term being commonly 
taught by a woman and attended clucfly by 
girlfl, and the winter term being taught by a 
man and attended by both boys and girls, 
Two terms a ycai arc still "taught*^ in the 
school difitiicta in some of our stateg^ one in 
the fall, and one in the winter or spiing, and 
cliUcient teachers arc not infrcquontly em- 
ployed fin the two terms, though an earn cat 
ofToit to stop this practice has been made 
in iicaiiv cvciy state City school ayatema 
Gomiuonly have two terma, or half years, ao 
arranged for convenience in outlining the course 
of study mid Ln making promo tiona, but ueuftlly 
contiiiuoua ns to time Many normal achoola 
nnd fionic coilegea divide the school year into 
throe terma, and a few ndd a fourth, or sum- 
mer term 

As applied to public acliooL work, the ward 
term also means the length of tho yearly ses- 
sion, ns a school term of nine montna or 
one hundred and eighty days. All of the 
Amciioan states keep records in this manner. 
On oxammation these state recoida show much 
variation, though with a constant Icngtliciiing 
of the term in moat of the states and ao far aa 
tho United States aa n whole is conGcrned 
Serenty-rive years ago, a three-montha teim 
was a common length, though many cities 
provided twice this am omit To-day we 
ratlifiv expect a aix-moiitUs term lu the rural 
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aohoola and a nine- Lo ten-months term in the 
citica. In many states no statisLics of any 
value nrfl available for cailier than about 1840 
or IQSO, nnd the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion begins ita statistics for the year 1870- 
1S71 By docadea and by groups of states the 
national atatistics show the following term 
lengths, in days : — 



1B70- 

1B7I 

1S7D- 

IBfiO 

1B80- 

IBOO 

1S90- 

lOCO 

1000- 
10 10 

United SLoloa , , 

132 1 

lao.a 

134 7 

144 3 

165.3 

N. All Div, 1 , 

152,0 

150,2 

ica.Q 

177.6 

170 0 

S All Dlv . 

07 4 

02 4 

00 9 

112,1 

135 0 

8 ConL Dkv 

Di.O 

70 2 

as 2 

00 B 

123,3 

N Cant, Djv 

133 0 

130.5 

145 Q 

165 0 

104,7 

Weal- Div. 

IID 2 

12D2 

135 0 

141 5 

101 3 


Taking the returns qs to length of echool 
term provided by the diffeient states in 1900- 
IQIQ, BrUd giQupuig we &ud‘. — 

In 1 Btnto, a term of 100 clnys 
In 1 a tale, n term of 102 dnya 
In 3 filaLeJ, n term of 105 to 107 days 
In 1 atiitG, a toim of 117 claya 
In 3 Blatca, a terjn of 123 to 130 days 
la 0 states, a term of 131 to 130 days 
In B aLatfS, n term of 140 to 140 doya 
In 3 atatca, a term of 155 to 160 days 
In 5 atnted, n. term of ICO to 100 daya 
In S states, a term of 170 to 174 daya 
In 9 stntES, A term of 180 to 188 daya 
In 1 state, □ term of 103 daya 

The extremes arc New Mexico and North 
Carolina with 100 and 102 days, and Rhode 
Island with 193 days If we omit the 6 states 
having less than 120 daya, and the 9 states 
having more than 180 days, ns cxtiemea, olso. 
we hud that the remaining 35 states still 
vary Born 12'i to 174 dnye. 

Each state also prcaciibes a minimum term 
supposed to bo allowed under the school low, 
thoiigli in a number of states there arc quite 
a number of small ruial districts which fail 
to meet the minimum icquircments of the 
state, because of insuflicienb funds, Grouping 
these minimum legislative requirements aa to 
term, wo get. — 

0 atntoa have no legal mlninuim term 
4 Btntcs require a term of 00 days 
6 a In tea require a term of 80 days 

0 fltntea require a term of 100 daya 
II states require n term of 120 daya 

4 Btntca require n term of 140 daya 
6 fl Lutes require ji term of 100 tlnya 
3 atnlea require a term of IBO days 

1 state requires a term of 200 days 

Thus one third of the states icquiic n term 
of eighty daya, or leas, ono half of the states 
require a term of from IQO Lo 140 days, nnd 
one fifth require a term of IGO days or more. 

E. P O, 

England — According to the clementni'y 
school code, an Glemciitary scliooi to qualify 
for the government giant must have met not 
less than 400 times in the school year. Local 
authorities have the power to determine the 
number of times m excess of 400 on wliioh 


a school shall bo open There are as a rulo 
two meetings on each of the five school days 
of the week. ''No attendauce of my acholai 
may be counted for the grant unless he has 
received at least ono and a half hours of secu- 
lar instruction in the case of n school, division, 
or class foi infants, or two hours in the case 
of a school, division, or class for older scholars, 
in each ease exclusive of the iiecessaiy iccrea- 
tioii ” (Elementary School Code) This prac- 
tically gives a minimum of 200 days school 
tcim and of 1000 hours secular instiuction. 

Germany — In Piussin the regulations rec- 
ognize about 70 days as holidays iliiough the 
ycm. For the rest of the time the elementary 
schools must he open. Sessions may be held 
in the moriiing and afternoon or in tho moinuig 
only Excluding Saturdays and Sundays, the 
resulting scliool term conaists hcie loo of 200 
days, 

TERMINOLOGY. — The technical noraen- 
claLuic relating to any subject The develop- 
ment of a nomenclature is an cssonlinl factor 
m the development of any science, ainco upon 
lb depends accuracy m the expression of 
thought Such a nomenclature education haa 
hitherto lacked , and because of the facts that 
the field deala with human experiencG in moat 
vaiiccl forma, and employs, foi the most part, 
words of Lho ouhnaiy nontechnical vocabu- 
lary to express nnd describe its phenoincna, 
the development of n nomcnclatuic has been 
very slow The processes, aetivibiea, and ideas 
of education are for the most part the pile- 
iionicna of eveiydny life, consequently the 
terms employed in discussing educational 
probleiufa are terms in common nnd current 
use, which, however, ns the subject develops, 
may also acquire a technical signiiicancc 
Thus the confusion is gieatest when tho con- 
clusions of bhe soicncD of psychology arc ap- 
plied to educational topics, since psychology 
hag clcvoloped a more extensive terminology 
along technical lines Use nnd custom clone 
will give value to technical terms. At present 
few terms arc current m education with a 
definite and exact mcauiiig, and bub few bhat 
have not several mcauingB. One of the chief 
aims of the present work is to assist in develop- 
ing and fixing such a nomenclature. A variety 
of terms most closely related to the study of 
education are consideied under Pedaoooy. 

TERTULLIAN, QUINTUS SEPTIMIUS 
FLORENS (c. 150-220 a d ) —The first of bho 
great Latin Fathers and the originator of 
Latin theology, stands out more distinctly 
than any other figiirc in the early Chnstion 
Church Born at Uarfchage, he became learned 
m Greek and Roman liteinture, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, and attained distinction 
aa a lawyer Upon hia couvciaion, he aban- 
doned this prolesaion nnd was ordained to tho 
Christian priesthood. He broke with his 
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mtellcclunl pi^st ^&sttInc(I that a.ttH\\dB 
of iiTcconcilfiblG opposition to wards Gieck 
philosophy and Roman culture winch be- 
came tJic traditional position of the Latin 
Fathers. Aftei a time he embraced the AIou- 
tanist heresy and became ita thief exponent. 
Ho lives chiefly in his writings, which arc apolo- 
getic, polemic, dogmatic, moral, mid aacctic. 
They are fresh, original, unci fuli of fiery encigy 
From Ilia pages may bo gleaned much vaiunblo 
information ns to heathen praeticBa and tho 
doctrine and worship of the early Cliriatian 
Church. The best known of his works is tho 
Ajialogj/f a vindication of Christianity agamst 
the attacks of the lientlicn world. In Ins 
PrCSciLptioiv 0/ Htiehcs and other books ho 
combated the strange notions of the Gnostics 
(q v.), The most original and noutc of nil 
arc lus treatises on The ^ovl and Tfi^ IFiincsfi 
of ike iSoul to God, m which he discussea the 
hntviTc and oil gin of the Imman soul niul 
cnunoinbea the Traducian theory that it origi- 
nates at the same rnoment as the body 

W R 

Hflferencea — 

Tile Aufe-AfAceuc FalfterSj VqIh, III awl IV. coulwnBa 

translation of tho Latin works of Tor tul Jinn. (Now 

York, 1000 ) 

Cnni^WEL^O T. LUerarv fluloru of 

(London, iB9d ) 

NeaNDCh, a ATiti^noa/icMB (HorJin, 1825.) 

Smith and Wide Dicliomru oj Christian Biography. 

(London, 1BS7 ) 

testimony. — See EvidemcP, also 
DEUONSTnATioN, PflooF; Tnu'fU. 

tests. — Tests wlueK purpoit to measure 
the cflloieiicy of tho work ilono in achoola havo 
always been used Syatoms of examinationa 
(q v) have dohcimincd nob only tho adv/iiicc- 
nient of the individual pupil in our educatiowol 
aystcfti, but the icsiilt of these teats Kaa at 
tiinca been used as a measure of the teacher's 
clRcjonoy aiicl to determine tlic aiuouiit of 
public support to be given to 11 paiticular 
school or school system, Impiovcment in 
this field has been In ought about by refining 
tile methodfl employfitl in such teats or cxami- 
nationa Ib is very recently, however, tlmt 
there lias been any acicrktific attack on the 
problem, and iii only two or three subject's may 
wc cln-im as yot to hiLvo the means whci cwitli 
to measure aatisfactoiily tho I'csults of instmc- 
tioii given in our achPols 

Testa of Efficiency of Administration — 
The efficiency of a school or ayatcin of schools 
ia to bft men allied not eimply by the yesulta 
achieved in habit, knowledge, or iipprociation 
upon the part of children, but nleo in terms of 
buaiiicaa admiiiisbrntioii and with respect to 
the organization and admuiistrfition of tho 
tiLQi'c ‘Strictly GiUiGa,Uonal aspect of the system. 
It may, of coiirsc, be claimed that any sort 
of business or educational nclminia brat ion ia 
sabialactory just in proportion as it piodiiccs 
results in bunging about those changes which 


We dcaiie in chiUhen. On Uic other hand, 
however, we have to considei' education a a 
only one of the many fuactioiifj which an or- 
ganized society lias to perform for the good of 
the whole group Tlic amount of money wJiich 
is available foi education in any conununily 
ia lirnitcd by the ncceggity foi pioviding for 
other common needs The problcrnfl of busi- 
ness ndministi'fttion in oduenbion may, thorc- 
forOi be of very gieat significance, flince 
tilRclcufty hi this field may deteimiue m con- 
auleiable meQauic the possibility of advance 
in the moro sbiicliy educatioiml aspect of the 
woik 

The pioblems of organization and ad- 
miiusti aUotL on the educational Bide arc nob 
less aiEuificanb The adaptation of achoola 
to the greatly varying gioups of^ chiklrcii 
who are to be educated; tho provisions for 
fill it able coiuses of study, books, and other 
(bciuipmcnt, the sdieinea tor orgsimzing chil- 
dren in groups ao as to bring about the best 
Woi king conditions foi pupils and teachora, may 
not be left out of conaiderntion in any nttemiit 
to test Uic efficiency of our schools. In this 
cUaeuBaion of teats, the lUGaaiiring of efficiency 
with icspcet to business adminiatiation, tho 
organization and supervision of our achoola, 
and tho educational products 01 meaHurement 
of the achievements of individual pupils, 
olaaftca, oj acUoob, w\U be t\ cate cl m order. 

Any inquiry concerning tho effioiciicj'’ of 
achoola fiom tho standpoint of business ad- 
ministration leads it once to a consideration 
of the QQsb of cilucfttion, and of each particu- 
lar part or element of the whole. It is possible 
that a school system is inefficient because not 
enough money la spent to secure pioperly 
tiained teachers or to build and cc^uip suitable 
schoolhoqgcB Evcn where a sufficient amount 
of money \a available, the chstribution of tbiB 
sum among tho several items of the budget 
may operate to curtail 01 render inefHciciib 
some pai’tioulnr aapccfc of the whole educational 
system IV bile it is not possible in this field 
to cstsvbhah absolute sLaudavds, It is probable 
that a comparative study of gcneial municipal 
nnd city school expenditures will tlirow much 
light upon any individual situation, An 
efrieiont administration of schools will locate 
buikUuftS with reference to giowth or cbiingea 
in population In the erection of aclioolhouaos, 
the problem of cost in i elation to standards 
of lighting, heating, ventilating, flooi apace, 
and probable life must bo considered. 
Tbiougli the standardiaatioTi and careful in- 
sijcction of equipment and supplies, school 
systems have been known to save thousands, 
or even hundieda of thousands, of dollars 
It IS clem that business adminiatiation may 
have much to do with ilctcnniniiig the effi- 
ciency of Bcliools 

From the standpoint of organization and 
administration of education, we may teat 
achooifl with respect to attendance, claBsifica- 
fisa 
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tiou and piogreas, the determination of pliyai- 
ofil, mental, oi moial capacity of children, 
mid the rcsulta secured from special typea of 
aflJiools or other special educational activity 
’\Vc have begun to rcalis^e that a Xundaincnhal 
consi derail OIL m education is to be found in the 
measure of our suooeas m kccinng all children 
of school age in our aohoola, In a fc>v of our 
ciUea an attempt Uaa been mode to have a 
contiimmE census which will enable the school 
aiithoiiUca to looato every child of school age, 
and to bring about an adequate ciifoi cement 
of the Goinpulaory education law Wo aio 
beginning to study the pioblcm of attendance 
in relation to bho pioficicncy of pupils; to 
measure the effect of parb-time ckasea; and 
to bo proud of the rcsulta acliioved by vaca- 
tion schools 01 organization of school system a on 
the four-quarter basis. 

Ill recent ycaia muck has been wiitten con- 
oerning retardation, acceleration, and elimina- 
tion of pupils (q u ) It may be that a teat 
of tho offioioncyof any particular school system, 
as compared with any other, is to he found 
in tho relative amount of oliinination, of ic- 
bai'datioti, or of nocelcratioii. It scorns to tho 
writer that the pciccntage of chilclieii retained 
for each successive ago is a rough mcftauro 
of tliQ efficiency of a sohool system, since it 
measures the amount of education wliicli chil- 
dren have nil oppoit unity to receive 01 
course, this teat needs to bo checked by baking 
into conaiciciation the pcrccntagca of children 
to bo found in each aiicceflaivc grade oi year 
of school woik, sinco we have hero a measure of 
the amount of worlc actually coveicd There 
may bo flome doubt as to the validity of a 
comparisun among school systems based upon 
pei cent ages of ictardation, since the s bandar da 
of promotion arc undoubtedly variable. On 
the oblicr hand, it may be claimed that any 
organization which pciinlta a iaige percentage 
of retardation is inefficient by virtue of this 
fact, L’cgardleaa of bho standard which may bo 
mnintauiGd 

Wo have aa yet little clcfimte inforinaLion 
with icapcct to the icsulta achieved through 
spceifil methods of clasaifi cation and promoiion. 
More has been accomplished with rcapcct to 
determining the lelative capacity of children, 
physical, mental, or moial, with a correspond- 
ing development of classes to provide for those 
who vary from the noimal Thioiigh the 
application of payohological tests, and by 
means of medical inspection, cliildTcn who liavo 
needed special care have been aegrcgatccl, and 
have Imcl provided for them the type of work 
and the conditions under which their achieve- 
ments have been greatly inci cased Schoola 
for exceptionally capable chilclicn have re- 
sulted not only rn a highev giadc of work, but 
in the actual shortening of the school eoiirac 
for these childicn in a few of our cities. It is 
oidy na these measures of admmiabiativc effi- 
ciency are furthei developed and refined that 


we may hope to teat the woik of those charged 
with the administration of oui schools. 

Tests of Results oi Instruction — Testa 
of the abilities of children in school subjects 
have heretofore been inadequate. This fact 
has been due to the pieynilmg inebJiod of 
acttiiig tests oi examinations Quito com- 
monly a senes of ten or twenty questions have 
been placed befoie childien, and laUn credit 
has been given for each problem upon the basis 
of calling each answer worth one tenth oi 
one twcnLicbli of tlic whole credit assigned. 
It IS appnicnt that there is m such a method 
no adequate comparison possible ns among the 
cliildrcii taking the test It will never happen 
that each problem is actually aa difficult na 
each other In most cxanunatioiia there are 
questions pub that aie two or three times ns 
liaid Qs other questions, for which equal cieclit 
is given. This difficulty can be met by a pre- 
liminary test given to a large number of chil- 
dicn, which would dis cover Uuj rclaUvc diffi- 
culty of the problems assigned Thia would 
involve the wcigliLuig of the questions given 
in the cxaniiiialioii If the i dative ability 
of chi Idle 11 is bo be discovcicd, it will be neces- 
sary also to give nn examination somewhat 
loiigei than can be compIcLcd by the bright 
mcmbeis of the class in the time pssigiicd. 
If all of the ineinbers of the class completed nil 
of the problems iii the time assigned for the 
test, there is no possibility of discovering 
fiom such an cxaminaLion the relative inerita 
of individual children. 

A further refinement, iu unr methods of 
testing will bo biouglit about when wo have 
derived scales oi units of measurement foi 
each subjoct. When such measuring sticks " 
aic available, we will be able to say that the 
quality of woik done by any individual, ns 
compared with any other individual, is ns 
indi Gated by the position on tlic scale which the 
woik of each deserves Such scales liiive been 
derived iiihandwiitingby Prof css oi Thorndike, 
m English composiUoii by Profosaoi Ilillegna, 
and in some phases of arithmotic by Mr. 
Courtis la geiicrnl, the inciliocl of denva- 
lion of Bueh a hcale is to take bamplcs of woik 
done, and to grade them in ordci of excellence. 
This giading is done by a laigc iiumbei of 
judges who arc especially qiialiiied to judge 
of mciit 111 the particular field foi which the 
scale is prepaied. When two samples arc 
different enough fioin each other to be noticed 
by 7fi per cent of the judges, the sample 
cons! del ed better by 75 per cent mid of ecjunl 
01 less value by 25 per cent of those judging, 
may be safely considered as one unit better 
than tho aamplc with which ib is compared. 
It would be possible, in like inannei, to dis- 
covBi other umbB in. which the diffeteneea would 
be gi caber or less. In n similar fashion it is 
possible through the judgment of thofie who 
nre expert, to determine the zero point, or that 
particular product which hfls no merit, 
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Wifcli tliG derivation of scales for mcnaiiring 
the nclucYcment of pnpUs, and with fchc ile^ 
vclopmeiit of atfltidarda in biismesa atlminiafcTa^ 
tion and in organization, it Avdl he poBSibio 
to test adequately the efficiency of a school 
or system ol achoola. When such a ayatcin of 
testa and atandarda haa been derived in all 
fields, there will bo no excuse for the objection 
to exam inn tiona or testa, whioh^ one hems so 
commonly now, because of their inadequacy 
or unfairncaa It is to be expected loo that 
the cffiaicncy of our schools will be gicatly 
increased by the application of such monainea. 

G D S. 

Sec Examinations , Mental Measuue- 
kent; PaYCiiOLOGicAL Tests , IlETATiDATroN 
AND Elimination of PuriL^ School Man- 
agement, Supeuvision op Teachinq. 

RefoTencBB i — 

ConN^rAN, O, P knelling in tho Elomontary Schoolfl 
CoVPt’itl, U. A Maasucaiucat o[ GcowUi and Eftl- 
eieiioy in Arilhmckie. HlBrneniorj/ School Teacher, 
Vol XI, No3 4, 7, 10. 

Hilled AS, LI. D A Scale for tlto MoasuremouL ol 
Quality in English Composition by Young Pooplo, 
Teaclierfl C'olleoe flccflrcl, Vol XIH, No 4.- 
Sthayeh, G D, Measuring Results Jn EcIucqUoq 
Journal of Educational Esi/cfioloovi Vol. 2, 1011 
STnAYEn, G. D , and TiionNniKB, 1C, X Educational 
AcIminiBtrntionj Quanlitativo S Indies, 1013 
Tuon^DiKE, E. L Tho Mcoaufcmcab q[ Educit- 
Lionnl Products. The School JfeiiiCiy, Vol. XX, 
No. fi 

TESTS FOR COLOR BLINDNESS — 
Seo HoiiMonEN, one! Naoel. 

TESTS, PSYCHOLOGICAL. — Sec Men- 
tal Phacticb Cuuvb, 

Psychological ExPEniMBNra, Psycho- 
lioaiOAL. Tests. 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, 
FORT WORTH, TEX. ■ — A cocducationnl 
inatitiibon chartered in 1S74 aa the Add-Ran 
College nnd purchased in ISflO foi the Chviatiari 
Church of Texas, the present name being 
adopted in 1902 The University was finally 
moved to Foi t Worth m IDIO. An acndcniy, 
and colleges of arts and Bciciico, Bible, buainesa, 
mcdicnl college, nnd fine arts arc maintained. 
The entrance rcquirementg to the college, 
which confers the degrees of A B, nnd A.M., 
arc fourteen units. Tlie enrollment of colle- 
giate students in 1911-1912 was 331 The 
faculty Gonsiatg of Iwcnty-four members 

TEXAS, STATE OF — Seceded from 
Mexico in 1830; established ita independence, 
and wng admitted to the American Union 
ag the twenty-eighth state in 1S45 It is 
located in the aoubli central dlvnioTi, and liaa 
a limd area of 202,290 square miles. In size 
it is the largest state in the Union, being ovor 
four timea as large as the six New England 
atatca combined and about the same size aa 
the Austio-Hnngarian Empire. For adminifl- 


trative purposes the state la divided into 24G 
oygfvnlzcd countica, and these m t\u*n into inde- 
pendent and common sohool diatiicts In 
1910 Tcxna had a tot&l population of E, BOG, 512, 
and a density of population of 14 8 persona per 
square mile. 

Educational History, — The constitution of 
the MDxienn state, Imown ns Coahuiln nnd Texna, 
provided for tho calnbliahment of Mexican 
achoois, for instruction in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, the Gatcohiam, tho constitution^ ana 
mornta anu oidcrcd the Congveaa to provide b 
plan nnd laws for a miifoi'm ayatem of odiicalion 
for the state An American type of school was 
organized in 1828 iindci Spanish auperviaion, 
and in 1829 llic AIoKican government provided 
for Laiicasteiiaii tuition in several schools, 
Tlie schools pjoviclcd, however, weic inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory, and ni 1932 the 
American residents held n meeting and acL 
dressed a memorial to the governor unci the 
legislatuio, urging the creation of a fund, by 
land granta, for the oiicouragomcnt of pninaTy 
aclioola in Texas. Pcrliapa na a result of tlus 
the Maxican state, in 183 3, made a grant of 
four Icaguca of land (17,713 acres) for the 
support of primary aoliQola, in the Department 
of Nacogdoches, nnd created boards to look 
aftci the fund, eato-hllaU schools, and employ 
teachers^ Little prtJgrc.s3 was made, however, 
there being but tlucc achoola in all Texas in 
1834. One of the grievances against Mexico 
menUoTved in the declaration of mdcpcntlencii 
Was the failure of the Moxioan government to 
establish any system of public education. 

The constitution of the new Rcpublio of 
Texas made it the duty of Congresa, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, to pi ovule by 
law a general system of education," and a 
small number of schools was soon opened 
The chartering of academies and colie gca was 
begun early, a number of charters being 
granted by tho legislaturo in 1837 and in 
subsequent years up to and aftei the Civil War. 
Many of these instibutiona rendered valiiablo 
service in providing educational ndvantngea 
before the state school sya tern got under way. 
In 1839 the fiisL of tho land grants w'aa irmdo, 
wlicn three leagues (13,294 aares) of 'land was 
granted to each county for a primary scJiool 
or academy in the county, and iifLy Icaguca 
(221,400 acres) for the eatabliahment and 
endowment of two colleges or uni vei si ties, 
one in the eastern and one in the western part 
of the state The latter is tho beginning of 
the endowment of the State University, la 
1S40 the land grants to counlica were in- 
creased to four leaguea (17,712 aciea) each, 
and It was provided that this should bo 
divided ao that one half should be used for 
the endowment of nn aendomy, and one half 
should !:ie distributed among the common 
acliool distncta of tlie comity The various 
conuty Bchool funds owe their origin to tliia 
legislation 
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In 1845, when Texas entered the American 
Unioii, a second abate conatibutiou was framed 
This made it the duty of the legialtituuc to 
make suitable provisions for the support and 
niainLeiiance of public sclioola/' niid to 
establish a free school ayatcin thiougliout the 
state It also permitted taxation for educa- 
tion and made it the duty of tho legislature 
to sob apart ono tenth of the annual revenue 
of the state for the support of free public 
Bchoola All grants of land pievioualy made 
for education were appiovcd 

It v/a.$ nob until 1854 that n-rogulnr achool 
system ioi the state was provided for by Inw, 
the Arab fioliool being opened in San Antgnio, 
Tlio clnof juatice and the county comiiiissionera 
of each comity wcie constituted ex officio 
a county bo arid of education, with powei to 
Bubdividc the county into auituble egIvqoI 
distiicta and to call clcctiona for three school 
trustees for each district, who were to manago 
the schools The state treasurer was made ex 
officio supo-rintondcnt of common schools, and 
he waa to apportion the acliool moneys to the 
districts, on a per capita basis. Of $10,000,000 
leceivcd from the federal govcinmcnt, 
$2,000,000 wtts put into the school fund, to 
produce 5 per cent income A rate bill wna 
in use, and tho one tonth of the a bate revenue 
wag used largely to provide free schooling for 
poor children. In 1856 the law was amended 
to require that all schoola must be taught la 
tho English language. In 1868 the county 
courts were nuthoiized to appoint boards of 
cxajnmDrB for tench dib^ anil the tiuatcc system 
was abolished, the schools being placed under 
tho control of the county boards of education, 
Juab what schools were established under theso 
laws or how much waa accomplislicd is not 
known, though relatively little seema to Imvo 
been done until after the Civil War and the 
re construe Lion period In 1861 but twelve 
of the 124 oouniica then organized made tho 
reports required by law, and no fiiimmni'y or 
Btatistica were compiled or published During 
the Civil War the achoola were snap ended. 

In 1864 the state laid the foundation of tho 
present large state school fund. On entering 
the American Union tho state haid expressly 
reserved to itself the large public domain 
By an act appropriating land for railway 
grants, and a later acb of 1856 extending the 
same provisions for liver and othci improve- 
ment and development projeeta, ifc was pro- 
vided that each iilbcrnatc section of land should 
be given to the achool fund. In 1856, 400,000 
acres were sob aside ns an endowment fai n 
lunatic asylum, a deaf and dumb asylum 
(established m 1866), a blind asylum (catah- 
lisiicd in 1850), and an orphan asylum (catab- 
lishod in 1897) In 1858 one section out of 
every ten sccLiona reserved for railroads waa 
also set aside as an eiulowmcnb fund foi the 
proposed state univcrsiby. Up to 1910 bliig 
giant had produced approximately 44,000,000 


norca for tho common school fund, and would 
have produced 3,800,000 acres for tho univer- 
sity fund. The umveiaity, however, was 
deprived of all but 1,000,000 acrea in 1876, 
the remamdci being given to the common 
Hchool fund In 1883, in partial icatitubioii, 
1,000,000 acres was granted bo the university 
Four leagueg (17,712 acres) of land were also 
reserved for each unorganized county. In 
1858 bho university land grimts made by the 
Bepuhlic of Texoa (60 leagues) wore confirmed, 
micl the idea of establishing two universities 
Wna dofimtely abandoned. 

With the accession m 1801, the constitution 
of 1845 waa changed to meet the new condi- 
tions, and retin acted. The wai engrossed the 
iiiLcrest of the public, however, and nothing 
was done in the matter of schools. In 1860 
a new coustitutloTi was Adopted, which pro- 
vided for a stronger state school aystem than 
had beforo existed A state hciarcl of educa- 
tion and a state giipeiintcndeut of public 
inatniotiou were provided for, Tho previous 
legislative grants of alternate sections to the 
flcliool fund, and of land for asylums and special 
institutions, were now approved by the consti- 
tubion, and the legislature was ordered, in 
addition, to give one half of the future proceeds 
of nil public lands to the common school fund. 
The county school lands were iiow placed Under 
the control of the state A tax for schools 
was authorized, and each race was to pay for 
its own schools. The state school fund was to 
bo used foi tho education of white childron 
only. The Icgislntme was also dircoted to 
proceed to Lhc organization of a State Univer- 
flity at an early day." The period of abate 
roorgaiiizfttion under the direction of President 
Johnson waa too biief, however, to permit of 
the reorganization of the educational system 

The leconsbruction period" now fol- 
lowed, and a, rGConstniction Gonstilubion was 
adopted m 1869. Thia rcafiirmcd tlic clause 
in the 1806 constitution rcgaidmg the school 
fund, except aa to its use for the education of 
white childicn only. It added, further, that 
the whole income from the sale of public 
lands. infiLoad of one half, should henceforth 
be added to the pennanent school fund, and 
also directed that one fourth of the annual 
state revenue derived from taxation, together 
with n sbate poll tax of ono dollar, should now 
be used for the benefit of public schools 
Separate free schoola for the two races were 
made mandatory Otherwise tho provisions 
of the COILS tituti on of 1866 were retained 
An act of 1871 reorganized the systom, and 
provided for a liighly centralized form of state 
Bchool ndministration. Tho reconetructiDn 
period ended in 1873, when a new law was 
passed which nboliahed the system then exist- 
ing. This law wfia adopted over the governor's 
veto. In 1875 cities were permitted to organize 
thcinselvca na special achaol districts for 
school purposes, In 1676 a new constitution 
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wns ftilcjpled and it new acliool oimcfcccl, 
and Uiifa marks the real beginning of public 
etlucfttion in tlio state. 

The c-oiiSiUtutiQU of 137(1 conriinicd all pre- 
vious grants of land for educntionnl purpoaea, 
cjccept thnfc only one hnU of the ycmnimng 
iiblio domain, uiatcad of all, as pjovided for 
y tlie constitution of 1809, was to go to tlio 
schoot fund. SccLaiian iiistiaGtion was for- 
bidden ; the counties were given, back the con- 
trol aim sale of their lands; and an e.c ojtcio 
state board of education was piorided for, and 
given the duties of a state aii]Dcrintciident, 
v/hoBc ofRcc was vnUially abolished The 
state supciiiitciident waa now elected secictnry 
ot the state board of education, and has been 
&o continued by law There acems to have 
beon little luteioat taken in the school systejn 
before about 1679, and aa a mesvna af Bccuring 
the establishment of schools in tJic counties tho 
flO'Callcd " cominiinity system " was tentatively 
established ni 1876 This was a foim of volun- 
tary yearly organi/sation, for the piirposca of 
maintaining a school This iov a time I’cmlorcd 
good fiCivicD, Inifc was giadually nbandoned, nnd 
rinnlly nbolisherl by law in 1909. The Agi'i- 
Giilbural and Aleclmiucal College was opened 
111 1876, find the State Univeieity was finfilly 
organized at Austin u\ 1883 This same year 
n legislative grniit of 1,000,000 nddiUonnl acres 
of public land wns made lo the Uiiivorsity, by 
way of resUtiitiuii, but the bill could not be 
passed imlil a grant of 2,000,000 ncrca for the 
common bchool fund wa» alao added. 

Ill 1883 an amendment Lo blie eonatitutiQii 
Was adopted. This nppioVcd all provioiia Ijiiid 
grants far educational purposes, and the 
one fourth of the state j'GVeiiiic proviaiou, 
nnd also provided fox n state seiiool tft^c, up 
to twenty ceil la, to insure a six montlis' 
school gonerally, and for distuefc taxation. 
The atate Ruperintendoncy vvia now revived, 
nnd Gstablishcd tho next yeni. A new school 
law was also adopted in 1884 SiiTniner 
nornial schools, ci»tahlj<,hcd miioh earlier by 
tlic Peabody fund (ijf.y), were given their 
first state appropLifttiou lu 1883. BeUveeu 
about 1805 and 1805 the state experienced 
JiiLttTicial difficiilliea, the income horn Lhe 
school lauds gienbly dccicnscd, a dchcib in Llie 
school fund wns created, and educational prog- 
ress was small, To uictit these coiulitionii. 
the legislature of 1891 proposed an nmcndccl 
section of the conitilubion (the so-called 
Jester amend me nh) to the people, providing 
for tile iiermissive transfer aiiiiiially of 1 per 
cent of the value of the permnueut sehool fund 
to the fund for annual mainteiiniiec. This 
wns appioved by Lhe people in 1892 Joint 
school distiicts wcic also lirst authorized in 
1803; appro xiJiiftteiy equal terms for white and 
blank Bciioola ovdeTetl; uiMform exammationa 
for tencheia' ccitificatcs provided, and one 
half of the " community" counties tranafeued 
to Lhe district ayatem In 1807, 100,000 acres 


of public land was set aside ns aw entlowmcwt 
for lhe colored branch of tJic University. In 
1809 it was provided that all landi hcretofoTo 
or hereafter recovered from railway corpora- 
tions should go to the common school fiiucl 
[this acUlcd itb&ufc 3,000,000 acvea); tho unwise 
Jester 1 per cent law was repealed, and a 
miinbei of minor changes were made in tho 
school law, 

III 1905 the school laws wero rccoilificd and 
revised, and during this and tho fulioxviiiK 
years mucli new legislation was cnacLccIj 
resulting in the following organizationa. 

The most imp or taut of the achool IcgisU- 
tion eiULctcd in 1911 was the jural liigh school 
law, providing foi blio eatabliahmunb of high 
schouls m common school disti'icls, and grant- 
ing state aid to schools estabbslung iiisti ac- 
tion in. agriculture, manual trainiug, and 
domestic economy; and the creation of 
eouiiby boaids of eclucation to have charge of 
the high schools and other educational matters, 
A new certification law, making ceitifiontion 
“uniCom” tlwoughout the hUtc, and hwdthui; 
each certificritc on what had gone before, wns 
also enacted, and a constitutional amondmenb, 
to permit of terms longer than two years for 
school ofliceia, wns proposed to the people. 

Present School System. — An cz officio siaio 
boaid of education, consisting of the governor, 
the scGictaiy of state, nnd the comptmller, oxor- 
clscs a few fuiiotioius, aucU aa the hearing of 
appeals fiom the dGcisiona of the .state supciiii- 
tcTiilcat, tho investment of the permnnent school 
fund, and bha annual apportloimreiit of the avail- 
able school fund 

The state supGi’intciuleiit, wlm ia elected by 
popular vote cvoiy two yoais, is chaigecl with 
the adminisbrabon of tho school laws nnd with 
the general super vim on of tho schools of Llie 
state I ia to visit the schools, institutions, and 
nsioftiatioUBj heara and determine s all appeal 
cases, with filial appeal to the state boaid of 
education; cxaminea and approves icports of all 
subordinate Bchool o/ficeia, and audila lepoits of 
depositories of school funds of the counties, citic*?, 
and towna. imlepcndcnfc achool districts, aiuL 
cominon school districts He makes a hicnninl 
report to Ihc governor and the state Icgislatuie 
with leapcct to school conditions and makes 
rccommeiiJiitioiis conceniiiig needed school logia- 
latbu IIb also appoints a atato ironul of ex- 
aminers to giade papers of applicants for state 
ccrtificatea; to assist in making out uniform 
questions for regulai county examinahiGns from 
winch state and county ecrtificates arc issued, 
and to pnsa upon nnd Tccommeud to the state 
supoiintendent of public iiisti action the approval 
of colic gca and iimvcraitics of the first clnaa for 
the issuance of teachcra’ cGitificatea upon work 
done therein The state textbook board, of 
which the state aiipenntcndent ia ex ojjicio a 
member, selects uniform textbooks for use in all 
piibliG free schools of the state, both clement aiy 
aohoola and high schoola. 
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All counties having a fachool census (seven 
to seveuteen yciiis) of 3000 or oyci must 
estnblisli the office of county supeiiiiLciidcnt 
of public iiisbuotiou, and any county having 
(L amollcr miiiibci of childieu may vote to do 
ao One hull cl reel nnd four teen of the 24(i 
oigftiiii!C[l countiea liad such uii oflicial in 
1910, and 81 pci cent of the school clnldicn 
were 111 tlic'je 114 coimliea Wlicic the; o/Ticc 
of county supciintcndcnt has not been estab- 
lished, the county judge ficLs ez officio as 
county fluporintciiclont. 

The county siipcniiLcndciiL has supci’visory 
authority over the schools ol h\\ district 8 iil \m 
county, except those of iiidopondcnb districts of 
more Limn COO scholaatica. lie appioves nil con- 
tracls of tenchcis nnd all other contiacts for the 
CxpendiLuio of the funds of schools undei his 
supervision, and nil the warmnls diawn ngniiifcb 
the school funds lie receives, examines, nnd 
files teaclicrs' monthly and term lepoils, includ- 
ing teachers' rcgibtois Acting with the county 
bonid of education, he iipportiojis tlie stale and 
county av ad able school funds among the distiicti 
under his supervision, upon the bnais of scholastic 
enumeration, and appoitioiia the funds to the 
schools of any district in which tlie local trustees 
fad to agree as to tlic division of the same He 
makes an annual repoi b of the school nlTnirs of 
ilia county to the state siijiGiintcnclcub of public 
instruction. In c(>Q]icifttion with the county 
board of education, he adopts a uniform couiac of 
study foi the schoota of tlio county. He sevvea 
as acci clary and executive ofRccr of the board, 
supcrviaca the taking of the scliolaatic ccuaua of 
lus county, nnd makes nnd forwaicls to the state 
dcpni tment of education annually a consolidated 
census roll of the pupils of scholastic age. lie 
hears and passes upon appeals from the actions 
of local school trustees; nnd appoiiita a county 
board of examineiSj consisting of two tenchcis, 
which holds county examinations for the issuance 
of county and state ccitificates He issues 
county second-ginde certificates, He is lequircd 
to spend four days of each week when the schools 
arc m session among the schools of hia county, 
and to deliver add i esses to flfciidenls, teachers, 
and pationg on questions of general or special 
school improvement He iiiiliat^cs school rcfoiins, 
encourages local taxes, advo cates the election of 
modern school buildings, and otherwise looks 
after the general mtcieBts of the schools of hw 
county. 

The board of education of each county is 
vested by law with the authority to classify 
the schools of the common school dial riels into 
primary schools, interinodiato schools, and high 
schools, and to limit the instriiclioii in a paitic- 
ulnr scliool to the classification given. In co- 
operation yni]\ the county siipermtendonb^ the 
county board of education presciibea a unifoim 
course of study foi the schools of the coiiiily, in 
conformity to the law and the requiroineiits of the 
state Biinei'intendent of public instruction. Tho 
law further vesta tho county board of education 


with nuthoiity to coiisolidnle Lwm or more school 
disliicla for the piiipusc of establishing riiial 
high schools whorcvci such consolidation la piac- 
tieahlc W hci c the ostabbalmient of high schnola 
coiiHolidatioii is inijnaciieablo, it is the duty 
of llir county board oi education to pi ovule foi 
tho free lull ion of eligible high achool pupils rcsid- 
iiig in distiicta in winch high schools are not 
maintained in the high schools of adjacent or 
convenient distiirls. The comnnssioiieis' court 
of the county divides tho county outside of iiide- 
pcTident districts and citjos and towns into a 
BufTicicnt mimbcr of school distiicts, oi dinar ily of 
iioi less than alxlecn scjnai c mik's and in no ca&c 
less than nine squme miles, and la vested with 
aiilhoiity to change the district linos ns condi- 
tions demand. For each of the common school 
disliiets, the law providea for the election of thicc 
trustees to inaimgc and coiitiol t]io iehool oi 
schools of the district, nny vacancj*' iii the board 
of school trustees of the distiict being filled by 
appointment by the couiily supciintcndent. 
This board of school trustees has control of the 
school property and the management of the 
schools, subject to the supciviaiou and ins ti lie- 
tion of the state and county eupciintcndcnla 
They may employ and dismiss tearheis, ami 
make contracts with tlieni, subject to the 
ap pi oval of the comity aupcimtendGnt; detor- 
miive how many schools aic to bo maintained 
III tliG dibtiicL, nnd wlieic, and issue nil wai- 
rniitii on the ticnaurci for the payment of 
aalavica and bibs. Any district may vote on 
the qucsLioii of levying a special dntiict tax 
Cor maiutcnaucc in any nniouut up to 5Q ceuta 
on the SI 00, and after two years niny hold an- 
other election to consider the increase, deci ease, 
or abrogation of the tax Similar elecLiona may 
be called for voting bonds foi building purposea 
and foi levying a tax for such pin poses not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents on the SI 00, provided that Lbe 
rate of the bond tax nnd the mmnlcnnncc tax 
combined shall not exceed 60 cents on tho SI 00 
during any ye dr In districts levying a district 

tax, the school age nnd attendance limits (seven 
to seventeen) mny he extended m either direc- 
tion, and the term may be extended beyond 
the rcquiied six months 
Any town or village having a population of 200 
or more imiy, upon petition to tho county judge, 
hold an election to determine whctlior or not it 
will lie incoiporatcd ns an mdcpcndeivt school 
diatrict foi achool puiposes only, a majority vote 
of the qualified voteie of the district, voting at 
an election, being sufficient to incorporate the 
diatiict, Any city or town may assume exclusive 
contiol of its schools by a special net of the 
Icgislntuie, oi by a majority vote of the qucilificd 
voters of Buch city or town The schools of 
independent disLricta and citiea nnd towns arc 
governed in thcii ndmiiiiatratioii by the goncinl 
laws applicable lo indopenclDiit districts, except 
in cages wIioig special powers have been granted 
by the Icgiglatuio in chai ter or special net, All 
independent school distriota haying more than 
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150 acliolnatics lecejvc Lhcir state apportionment 
of nvnilable scliaol funds directly Irom the state 
department of education; and all such districts 
having a scholastic population of 500 ov moic 
report ducetly Lo the state supei'intondeiit of 
publio iiiati'uGtion The management and con- 
trol of the sclinala of all independent distiiots ia 
vested in the board of ecliool trustees, conaialiiig 
of aeven memhera 

School Support — The various acta lescrv- 
Jiig lands for educationQl endow monta Jinvo 
succeeded in oieating a peimaiicnfc state school 
fund esiiTuateil at S'? 0,837,505 in 1010, and 
county pcrmnnoiit school funds estimated the 
same year at 511,130,306 The state school 
fund produced m income df S2.17 for each 
child of aohool census ngo in 1910. The 
county funds produced, on nn nverngc, 46 
cents per chilci, but tlicHc are very uneven 
over the abate, some counties seem mg good 
amounts from bhcir county funds, and otiicra 
very little The etnto levies n state pioperty 
tav of 10^ ooiita, and this produced S3, 160,000 
iu 1910, or S3 45 pci census child. Half of 
the cost of the achoola was paid by state funds, 
distributed to the counties niid diatnota on the 
solo basis of sohool conawB Five per cent of 
cost of the schools came froin poll taxes, and 
31 per oent from local or district taxation 
Tuition fees and subgcripbions produced 1 per 
cent addiliDUal 

Teachers and Training — The state em- 
ployed 21,277 teacheis in 1910, of whom 
16 per cent were colored tcnclicra Of the 
total uumber, 7 per coat Avove graduates of a 
□Qllege, 17 per cent of n high sohool, 7 pci’ cent 
of a abate normal soliool, and 5 per cent of 
Home other form of normal aohool, a total uf 
36 per cent Sixty-fivo per cent of the teachers 
taiiglit 111 rural acliools. The qiiestiong for tlio 
cxaminaticins are uniform bhronghout thB 
state Each ccrbiAcatc is part of a graded 
aories, and tcacheiiS arc peiinittcd to build 
from one to [mother. Indepcndcnb disbiicts of 
over 600 census children, levying a local tox 
and employing n supGriatcndcnt of [Schools, tire 
permitted to have a city hoard of examiner a 
and issue city certificatoa, though the stcindarda 
must not be lower than the staiulaida required 
for the iasuancQ of abate certificntps of similar 
grades. Graduates of certain approved colleges 
and normal achoola and poisons who have re- 
ceived credit for a ccitaiii number of courses 
may be ccrtidcatcd without cxnmination, A 
graded iiin.y.iiivuin ealary Bohcdnlc exists for 
teachcra in distncfca not levying local taxes, 
based on tho school cenaua, and with monthly 
maximum snlarics of $40, §60, §75, and §65 for 
the four grades of teachers^ certificates. 

For the training of new teachers, the state 
mum bains the Sam Houston T^ormal Insti- 
tute at Huntsville; the North Texas Stato 
Normal College at Denton, the Southwest 
Texas State Normal School at Sati Marcoa, 
and the West Texas State Normal College at 


Canyon, all for white teachers, ami the 
Pifline 7icw SLaLe Normal and Indus trial 
Schuol at PiairiG View for coloicd fetudenta 
For the traiumg of new teacheis and Iheao in 
aervicG aq well, the sLaLc jiiovidcs, annually for 
nlnige number of fivc-Wcekfe' summer normal 
iiistibuLos* Thcro wcrcecvenby-thiccinabvtiitcH 
for white teachcra m lOlO, nnrl foity-three 
for colored teachers. These siimmoi* institutes 
piny an unpovtaub part in pioyidiug bqihb 
training for the teachers of tho rural and town 
schools of tlic slate 

Educational Conditions — The great size 
of the state and the sparse population in many 
parts of it inalce the inaintoiianco of good 
schools gciierally inoic diflicult than would 
ollietwise bo the ease The state is essentially 
rural and agricultural^ as over four fifths of 
the total population live in country districts, 
wliilo but one eighth livo in cities of over 
aOOO population About one fifth ot the total 
population ia negro, nnd over 90 per cent nre 
native born A six-months' term is required 
Much pi ogress has hceu made during tliG past 
five or SIX years, though much still remnina to 
be clone to develop an efficient school system 
Tho larger rmmhor of the independent dibtiicla 
(615 in 1910) at present piovide the best 
schools, but tlicir intlopendcnfc orgaiu nation ia 
likely in tinic to piovc an element of weakness 
in the development of a btrong syatom of 
cducutioii Some form of gciicial county 
taxaLioii. a bcttei plan for the apportionment 
of school funds (gv.), and the introduction of 
a comity syatem of achool admitiiatratiou 
would almost from the hvat create new 
ednciitional conditions in the state 

Secondary Edueatlon, — The mdependent 
diatricts of tho state uaiially maintain good 
high schools, lu good modern school huddingfl, 
with ample equipment, but until very recently, 
no aatisfactory provision for feecondai y educa- 
tion for riiinl pupils had been evolved > Tho 
new (19H) state law pioviding for the estab- 
lishment nnd mnmtcnaiicc of high schools 
in iiiral distrieta will doubtlesa prove of much 
value in extending the advantaffea of secondary 
education Pour hundred and twenty public 
high schools wcio reported for the state in 
1910, thirty- six of which were for the colored 
race 

Higher and Special Education.- — The Um- 
yersity of Texas (g.v ), at Austin, a large and 
important institution, stands at the head of 
the public achool syatem of the Btatc. Tho 
ABriculfcnrnl and Mcclmnical College igv.)i 
at Di'yaii, tcehnieally regarded As a brancji 
of the State TJiiivorsily, is the AgricuUiiral 
and Mechanical College for the state The 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
School also provides agricultural and mcchani- 
cn-l matruction for Oolorcd atudwita find ia under 
the control of the board of diiectura of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Bryan. 
The Litate CoUege of Industrial Arts (g.!!,) at 
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Denton offcra foi girls work aimilar in purpose to 
that offered by the Agrioulfcnval and Mochanical 
GoUege for boys In addition to the state insLi- 
tufciona, twenty- biircB denommabional colleges, 
four oT whiDh are for womon, and six for tho 
colored lacc, also olTci collegiate instruction 
Within tho sbabe. 

The abate also mamtnina the State School 
for the Blind at Austin; the State School for 
the Deaf and Dumb also at Austin; tho State 
School and Orphan Home at Corsicana : 
tho State Institution for tho Training of 
Juveniles at Gatcavillc, and tho State Scliool 
lor Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Colored Youlhs at 
Austin. E P, C. 

RfiiBrencea. — - 

Land.JJ. Hidory of Education ii%Te3:aa U. S But. 

Eduo , C%ro ia/.. No 2, 1003 
Ma^o, A- D The Common School m the Soubhern 
Statoa beyond tho 1B30-1BQ0, in 

Re]) U, S Com, Educ ,1001, Vol. I, pp. 3D<W0l. 
TesiiBi Bien, RepU Supi Publ iria/fj 1077-1378 to 
(Into 

School Laws of Texas ^ 1000 and BUpplomonts 

CoJi^aiuftons, 1030, 18d6, 1060, 1000, 1670, and fiub- 
aequent (imcndmcnta 

TEXAS, UNIVERSITY OF, AUSTIN, TEX. 
— The first constitution of the Republic, I83G, 
declnrecl it to bo the duty of congresa " to pro- 
vide, Hi soon ns cn curastanccs ivill permit, 
a general system of cdueabion " The first 
diiecb steps bowaid tho founding of the 
Umveiaity wevo taken by tho cougvosB of the 
Republic in two nets passed during Jammry, 
1839 One of tlieae piovidcd for the setting 
apart of laud foi a campus lu the futuic city 
□f Austin Tile other appropriated fifty 
leagues of the vacant lands of tho llepublio foi 
the pm pose of University education. The 
establish men t of the University was piovided 
for by an act of the legislature, Feb 11, 1058, 
making piovision foi the eudowment of the 
Univeiaity by adding to the fifty lencues 
granted in 1839 one hundred thouaniid dollara 
in United States bonds, and one section of land 
out of every ten reserved for the use of the 
abate by the Various nets of the legislnhiirc 
Provision was also made for the oiganizntion 
of the Umveiaity, but was not carried out 
because of the Civil War and the unhappy era 
of leconstructiou, Indeed, under the CKi- 
gencies of war, a large portion of the Univei- 
aiby endowment had been tuined into the 
general revenue nc count and appropriated to 
the necessities of the state The conslitu- 
bioii of 1876 took away from tho endowment 
the lands which had been added to it by tlie 
net of 1850, and gave m lieu thereof one 
million acres faithci west To the lands 
picviougly get apart and appropriated for the 
endowment, the legislature, in 1083, added 
one million acres. This land and about 
§650,000 in bonds constitute the permanent 
endowment of the University. The present 
annual income from endowment is S»i60,000 
annually The legislature's appropriation, in 


addition, for the biennium 19 11-1 9 13 was for 
the firab ycn-r 6208,000; for tho SGcond year 
8400,000 

The act of the legislature providing for 
the oTgaimalion of the Umveraifcy was passed 
in 1881 It provided for tJie location of the 
institution by popular vote, and for the 
appointment of a Board of Regents, to bo 
cnti listed with its organization and govern- 
raent Among the provisions of the act 
affecting the policy of the University may be 
mentioned the limitation of the mabrlGulation 
fee to 830, the admission of men and women on 
equal teima \YiU'koufc charge for tuition, and 
the injunction that no leligioua qualification 
should be required for admission to any officB 
or privilege connected with the Univeraiby, 
and that no sectarian instruction should be 
given therein. By popular election in Sep- 
tember, 1001, the mam Univerflity was located 
at Austin, and tho medical department at 
Galveston 

The govcTiimcnb of the UnWeraity la vested 
in n board of eight regents, selected from 
different portions of the state, nominated by 
the governor, and appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate Tho active 
management of the University is in the haiuls 
of a president and six deans There are 
maintained the college of arts, and depart- 
ments of law, engineering, education, and medi- 
cinc S E Mesers is now piCBident, 

The combinod librniics contain about one 
hundred thousand volumes, and there are well 
equipped laboratories for the study of medi- 
cine, phyaica, chcmisLiy, geology, botany, and 
zoology The total value of the entire Univer- 
sity plant, which consists of about fifty acres of 
land and eleven buildings, is estimated at 
$2,000,000. The entrance requirements for 
the college of aits and the depaTtmenta of ougi- 
ncenng and education, are fourteen units, two 
of which may be conditional to be absolved 
before the end of the freahman year. Stu- 
dents entering tho departments of law and 
medicine must preaent in addition fivG college 
courses. 

For the 5 e.ssion of 1910-1011 there was a total 
registration of 2758 students; of these 010 
were registrations of the sunimcr aeliaol or 
the department of extension. The total nimy 
her of instructors, officers, and student assist- 
nuts was 191. J A L 

TEXTBOOK COMMISSIONS —Bodies, 
created by law, for the purpose of adopting 
textbooks foi use in the public schoola. They 
may be state, county, or city commissions. 
State textbook commissions are the most 
common. Twenty-eight states have such 
bodies, though in five states the adoptions are 
by county textbook bodies Two other states 
have a combination plan, by which counties 
adopt one book on each subject from a number 
of books previously defligimted by a fitata 
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CO ml 111 5bj on. Ill ftp^iroxiniately half of the 
twenty-two statea inukiiig state adoptions, the 
stntu bom cl of cd lie a lion acta cr ojficio ns a 
fllftlc IoxUiooIl Gomnnsfliou In the leinaui- 
iiig half, eitlior a soparalo body, usually of 
ficlioolmcn, is appointed by tlio state board of 
education or by the govornor; oi additional 
members, eitbcT ev oUlcio or by anpointment, 
aiG adtlccl to tlio state board of rdiicatioii for 
the YnnpOBe I\\\isU'ation?^ of iUc.'bo diffeteiat 
plans may be cited. The siato board of 
education nels b;u a^cio t\a a state textbook 
commission, in Delawme, Virginia, Koith 
Garohua, South Cavoliuo., Georgia, Louisiana, 
Indiana, New Mexico, An^orni, and Califoi- 
max la Oklahoma^ the governor appoints 
six cUizona, a majority of whom must be en- 
gaged m school work, who with him foim n 
alatcJ tojctbook coininibaion. In Weat Vii- 
giiiia and ICan&na, the textbook commission 
consists of the state Eupcriiilcndcnt, together 
with eight citizens. In Kentucky, the slnte 
textbook coinniihsioa consists of the slate 
board of education, the governor, the stato 
auditor, the stale ti’easuror, and the clerk of 
tile Court of appeals In Nevada, the state 
board of cdiicalion, together with lonr school 
men appoinleiJ by Uio governor, nets ns the 
Tuiopting UoiAy In Idaho, the commisaioTi 
consiata of the state siip(?i'intoncleiit and six 
citiz-ciiB, two of whom mvist be business naciv 
and four educators, who arc appointed by the 
state board of education, In Utah, the 
rominission eonsiats of the profaideiita of the 
Jitate Uwivciaity, Agricwftuial CoiUgc, and 
normal sciiool, the state ^upea’iiiteiulent, and 
five appointed by the govemor, three of whom 
must be county Bupcrinteiideutd. In Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, South Dakota, aiul 
AVaahingtou, adoptions aie made by coniLly 
boftida, III fcuch cities as New York, Phila- 
delphia, and 13 os Lon, the board of sup ei in- 
den La acts ex offiCLo ns a city textbook conimis- 
aion, wliile in most other cities the city board 
of education acta on Iho rocomiiicndatioii of 
tho oity super mtcndcsnt of fachoola. 

Ex P. C 

SccTextbqokBj [or Uve duties qC bucU boiUcs. 

TEXTBOOKSx — Perhaps iti no country of 
the woilcl do fextbooka play so important a 
part in msirucLion jia is the case in tlici United 
States. A single simple outlmo text in the 
hands of the pnpii, nlmoBt devoid of dlnstm- 
lion, to be tnuglit and explained by nu espe- 
cially skillful teacher, la llio comnioii EiirojiDan 
custom, while in America Wc have both text- 
books and suiiplDincntal textbooks, olabo- 
rnlcly illuslrated mul in abundance, for the 
puplU to use. The many sinall seboals, 
tliG lack of tiaincd tcachera, and the lack of 
skilled supei vision, Imve alike tended with us to 
an csinphftsis on the textbook, and publishers aTid 
anthora have bcenm competition for decades in 
aUempta to produce the moat teachable texla. 


Both tcachci’3 and pupils have come to loan 
upon flUch textbooks, the recitation period 
hna come to mean Iftigcly an examination upon 
the contents of the book, and litahs nve 
assigned to be done by iiso of the books 
IMipil^ iiinkc progiesa vvith the Aiaeiicun 
typo of textbook, even under poor teachers, 
Avhcxeiis, with the Gcnnan type ol textbook, 
pi ogress under such condltiona would be 
a\\ty.oat unpoasiUlQ tii our vnval s»il\Qola, v?ltl\ 
then young and uaimlly unbiaiiicd tcaolicra, 
lacking m information, meUiad, and tn^ight, 
a well-ni ranged niid illustrated tcxtboolc is of 
tlic gucatcat asaistaiicc. 

The teiidciiey to lely too miicK upon tho 
textbook has often been pointed out ns one of 
the marked defects of Ainciican instruction, 
and in many of our city aclioola the rules of 
tho boaid of education, or the directions of the 
superintendent of sohoola, have sought to 
icniedy this defect by forbidding tcachcra, 
111 ccitaiu of tho elementary ficliool aubjeeba, 
to use a textbook while conducting a clnsa. 
It baa been sought, too, to train pupils in 
iiidopciuloncc by having a number of 3 Up])le- 
mental textbooks foi use, aiul also by the us(j 
of many supplement nl bonks of an informa- 
tional type. (See Supplemental Books) 
WtViin recent yeats, the piodMctiKm. ul 
school textbooks has become a busmesa of lorp 
proportlcuifl, and tluj chavacter q[ the boofa 
pioduced la equaled nowhere in the world. 
New ^mblishora with new plana and klcaa have 
begun the publication of school textbooks, 
and types of authovs havft entered the 
fiold. At no time in tliG history ol textbook 
making in the United States have so many 
writers of the hi ghost scholarship and peda- 
gogical ability been engaged in the produotion 
of textbooks foi iiao in the schools, and cer- 
tainly at no Ume m our history have so many 
noteworthy textbooks appeared in such rapid 
succoasion on the maikct Tn reading, liis- 
tory, geography, literature, and science many 
cxci^llcnt anpplemeiital books have also been 
produced and used, and new and better ones 
arc each year being evolved. So many new 
books appear cneh year, and so many im- 
provements arc inade, that the Amoricnn 
textbook must stdl be consvdeved as ii\ a stage 
of lapid evolution, and licnco it is imp oi taut 
that the Way for oKangea, to meet new prog- 
ress in textbook making, should be left rather 
cnay, and that attempts nt cnCorcing rigidity 
in iCf]uii'cmenta should be rcaiated 

111 the cailicr schools there was no attempt 
at tuiiformity in the textbooks uffcd Each 
pupil brougiit to acliool the hooks the family 
had at home, and the tendicr taught from 
these Latci, tho atlvantagc Of uinfoimity for 
each school became evident, nnd the e election 
of the textbook to be uaccl in each subject 
'was left to the parents, asacmblcd in distnct 
meeting (g p ) to decide With the pnsamg of 
the diatneb meeting, the selection was trans- 
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f erred to the trustees or directorflj and in 
BO me fltates the teacher wna ordered to he 
consulted in making the selection. In large 
distiicts, such as towns and cities, the selec- 
tion of toxtbooka was given to the board of 
education, which enmo to act in turn upon the 
advice of the supoiinteiident of schools. 

While- the cost of tavtliooka is not pa\‘- 
ticiilarly heavy, and constitutes but a very 
small pioportion of the total cost of education, 
the fact that the cost has fnllen on the parent 
instead of being paid from the general taxes, 
hfls made ib seem of extraordinary iinpor lance. 
Like the old *' fuel tax,'* once ao common, the 
coat foi textbooks has seemed n heavy burden 
to hear. Paveiitg liave objected, in particu- 
lar, to the necessity of buying a new act of 
textbooks for their cliildron wlien moving to 
another district. The nmformity ‘within a 
school has been accepted by parents ns desirable, 
and they have then citheV raised the question 
ns to why uuirormiby bobwccii schools is not 
also desirable, or why they should have to 
pay for textbooks at all_ In the older and 
more thickly settled portions of the country, 
whore aohoois can bo maintained moic economi- 
cally, and where wealth is greater, the textbook 
charge has been absorbed by tho public, and 
free textbooks have been provided, but in 
the pooler and mole thinly settled sections, 
where the charges for textbooim could not bo 
absorbed so easily, fctatc or county umrormity 
has been substituted m an effort to I'ccluce tho 
cost. In all of the Sou Llicrn states except 
Ilvg, county uuifornuty is tho lulej while hi tho 
others, and in most of the Western atatca, 
state uiiifoiniiLy ia the rule One state, 
CahioTiiia, hab niao uiulertakui m addiUon to 
uniformity, the very costly experiment of print- 
ing its own textbooks, and now proposes to 
provide them free. 

Foi the seJcction of these uniform scrica 
of textbooks, the different states requiring them 
have also ercatod county or state textbook com- 
missions for the purpose nob only of select- 
ing Ihft books, but of making the proper coa- 
Liflcts ivilh the piibhahcia. To guard against 
too high priecs, many states liave fixed the 
maximum pricoa which may be paid, and pnee 
regulation has come to be a natural accom- 
pammenfc of state uiii/orniity A common 
clause insertecl in these contiacts is one pio- 
viding Lliab tho prices to lie paid by the state 
adopting filmll not exceed the prices in any 
oLlicr state, then or Ihcrcaftci, and that if 
lower prices ai'c subteciucntly granted to any 
other state, the same mwat apply n\ the cou- 
iractmg state also. In Ohio anothei form of 
contract is found Instead of adopting one 
series of books, the stale merely approves a 
number of books on eacli subject, and fixes 
the puce at which each book must be sold, 
and local school boards may designate agents 
to sell them, at not ovei 10 per cent profit. 
Within lecQUl years, a niQVCiucnb lookiuE to tlio 


pui chase of the books by the distiict, which 
then loans them to the pupils fioe of cliaigc, 
has made mill keel headway. In some states 
the proviMon of fiec textbooks lias been made 
optional, by vote of the people, while m others 
it has been made obhgaLoiy. In still other 
states tho provision of free textbooks for iii- 
digcnta has been made a requirement, and in 
these states the question of making llicitifrco 
foL all pupils keeps coming up from time to 
time. 

Tho earliest free textbooks were piovidcd by 
the cities, riiiladclpliia m 1818 being perhaps 
tile fust. Jersey City began to provide free 
hooka 111 1830, and No walk in 1838. Chnrles- 
ton, S.G., Wfts, added in 1856, Hoboken nnd 
Elizabeth, N.J , sometime before 1800, and 
Clicstcr, Pciin., in 1SG4 In 1873 hlaqaacluisctts 
permitted any city oi town to furnish free text- 
books, and in 1881 made freo textbooks obliga- 
toiy for the state Maine followed in 1889, New 
Hampshire in 1890, Delaware ami Nebraska 
111 1801, Pennsylvania in 1893, New Jersey 
nud Veimout iii 1894, Wyoming m 1800, and 
Maryland in 1901. In but two states fur lush- 
ing free textbooks, Delaware and California, 
does aUtc umfoiiwily prevail Instead, the 
local administrative units select the books they 
desire, provide the schools with a sufFioicnb 
supply, and loan them to the pupils, ns is the 
common practice -wiLli supplemental ion dels, 
hi stones, and other supplcmontal books The 
cost for textbooks is thus pub upon tiic district 
instead of upon I he parent, ns has bccoino tho 
GQse with laiiitoi service, fuel, and other 
school supplies Tills results in great economy 
in purclLa.sG, and places the buiden evenly 
on the community niaload of placing it ou 
the parents, poor pm cuts and poor children 
do not have to enny wimt ia often a heavy 
burden, the public schools nre fuithor popu- 
larized, and nttciidaucc inc leased; the work 
of the school stalls the fir^t day, wiUiout the 
tlie usual delay, uniformity wiLhm schools is 
seem eel, but not an unnecessary and liainper- 
lug unifoimlty; and <ihn.ngcB to better books 
nre made miicli moic cnbily. The extra woiU 
entailed on tcachcis and school aiilhorilles 
]a more than compensaiod for by the saviriE 
in tune effected in beginning work It is 
often objected that the supplying of books 
flee of chill gc wcalcens individual initiative 
and responsibility, but this same argument 
once advanced ftKnnist free schools them- 
selves. Tho chief objections of value aie the 
iiatuial icpugiiancc of cleanly oliilchcTi to 
handling bookH i^oilcd bv othor clnUhcn, the 
danger of disease, nud the lack of owiicvsliip 
of books for a home hinaiy In some states 
these objections me overcome by jioi mission 
to pupils to purcliase individunl cojiiCb, while 
in other states this is not pci nutted, but books 
are disinfected and cmnbasis is put upon sccui- 
ing proper care of puhlic property Tho nrgu- 
mciita against providing free textbooks are 
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of much less weight than the itrgiimciita for 
the plun. The chief Aclvftnfcagea Aro greatly 
decreased per capita cost, grcatei educational 
cfliciency, aiul increased attendaTico at the 

E iihlic schools. The proviaioii of free text- 
ooka la only a slightl^'^ furthci extension of the 
plan of piovidirig ficQ tuition, free firewood, 
and free school supplies. 

As long aa textbooks imist be purchnacd by 
the parents, state unifonnity la doairablo 
from the public point of view, hut once free 
textbooks are provided, the chid icason for 
gcneial uniformity passes, and the many 
educational advantages of liberty in selection 
now make gcncial uniformity uiiclcairablc 
The general uiuEoimlly plan ia more costly 
than local adoptions, bccimse no scries of 
books ever adopted is equally well adapted 
to the needs of nil schools, and the state books 
have to bo aupploin anted by the purclinse of 
many other books DiffciGut needs are pre- 
sented by the diffeicnt parts of a a tale, and 
by different counties and cities witbm the same 
fitftte, and the ability of citica and communities 
to make progiesa is often hnmpcied by the 
MBC of books badly Builed to then educational 
iietida. A live school system is a growing 
school system, and a goo (I course of study is a 
course of ft t nay in evolution No set of men, 
however wUc, cUn Select a uniform series of 
lextbooka avntcd to the Tiecds of ail coinmu- 
nUics within the state, even m the funda- 
mental school fiubiects alone, because no such 
dingle scrica exists, and a state flhonlcl not 
logaul ib AS one of its fuiictiona to pre- 
icnbc Loo liUTrowly or ion rigidly the tools 
with which work is to be done 
One etrong nigumoiifc foi iiniforniity lies 
in the 1 eduction in cost, but this may be 
obtained without luiifornnty The a tale can 
approve books foi adoption and fix both snlo 
and exchmige prices, as is done in Ohio, IcaV' 
ing Qommmutics fice to select auch hooka aa 
they desire fiom the appioyecl list, and at the 
puces fixed by the state. This leaves tlic 
way open for the different adminisbiativc unita 
to adopt the books besit suited to their ncecla, 
and for a gituduid change as hooka arc xvorn. 
out niul ns new books appeal Cities, under 
city buperintendents of schools, ceitainly 
ought to be free to select the books they desii'Q 
to use and furnish, while outside of cities, 
the unit oC adoption bUouUI bo the unit of 
aupoi vision In stales u&ing the county ays- 
Lcin of school admiiiisUatiou (go.), and also m 
otlier states where tJic county aupciintcndcnfc 
01 a comity board of education looks after 
the inter cat 3 of the acboola of the county aa n 
whole, the county is tho naluial uiiil for text- 
book uniformity, New books, also, ought 
not to be adopted foi too long perioda Four 
yeaia is about tho life of a school book under tho 
free textbook system, and this ia a long enough 
peijod for adoption As new mid better books 
appear, and as a school syatom evolves in 


efScicncy and educational insight, old hooka 
should he displaced by new and belter ones, 
tho old books, if still uaablo, being continued as 
Bupplemcutal books In som& subjects thero 
arc diatinct advantages in having two or Llireo 
diffeient texts in a classroom, and too gicab 
a degree of umforiniby ought not to be insisted 
upon 

The textbook question, m moat of our 
Aincricaii states, la as yet iin ii use tiled one, 
and much uiiwho legislation on the aubieeb 
bna been put on o\ir stutiite books. The 

book tiiiat " has been made a campaign 
“ bogy," and the textbook (pies bi on has been 
exaggerated out of all proper ]}ioporLiona. 
What ought nob to consbitutQ over three to 
four per cent of the annual cost of education 
has been made to seem of fuiulamciital iinpoi- 
tanec. Of the legislation on the subject which 
hna boon placed on oiir statute books, quite 
an amount of it has been uiuvisc, and some of 
it has been both foolish and harmful 

E. P. C 

Raforeiice — 

Dutton, S T nnrl Snedden, W, S Adnnni^lratwn of 
Ptihlui /?(furaCwn “Ell Plc CUap XllI 

See tilt! lief oronccH Llicro eu on (New York, 1908 ) 

TEXTBOOKS, FREE — See Tuxtrooks 

TEXTBOOKS, UNIFORM — See Text- 
hooks 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS. — See Industrul 
Education. 

TEXTILES IN THE SCHOOLS. — See 
Household Aura 

TEXTUAL CRITICrSM —Textual criti- 
cism is the iudghig of a text for th(s puipose 
of clctei milling its right form. This doeg not 
mean that we try to make the text gay what 
we like, what wc think to be the right thing 
to be £>aid The biisuicss of the textual critic 
Id to aettic nil doubts as to what bho given 
wiifcor wrote. He is to say to iia whab the 
text was that the writer had bcfoic Kim when 
the book was done, that is, the ongincil text, 
Wo wish to know what Plato oi Cicero or Dante 
or Slmkcspeaic or Goethe or Tennyson .siiid 

A simplc-niiiided man would be satisfied 
with the text that he found befoic him and 
would suppose lb to be pieciscly what the 
author penned. Uiifoitiinatcly, texts aie often 
imperfect and corrupt It may he that a 
leadcL finds passages which he cannot iinder- 
ataml or wonla that seem to be ineniiinglDas, 
at best moaning nothing in the given con text. 
Pci haps a keen mind hna a auapicion that a 
certain sentence wag changed to suit blio views 
of later times Or it is possible that somo 
manuscript has been found with a diflercnt 
text, or that friends of the author havo tcxt3 
tliah do not agree with the cun cut text or 
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rcmomber clistinotly that □rigiiifilly given 
wordd had been written. In the cage of com- 
paiativoly late books it is even possible that 
piaof gheeta may be pioduoed showing ohaiigcs 
made by the nufchoi . 

Tile woik of a critic upon the text of a late 
book is commonly compaiativoly simple, 
although difliculb problems may nviac even 
theic The journey from the author to the 
printed text is for Biieh writing a short one, 
and there is seldom room for great variations. 
The simplest case la that in which the original 
manuaciipt wna sent to tho compositor and in 
which the author liimself did not read tho 
proofs. If that original manuscript be pre- 
served, the critic aaaumea anew tho duties of 
the proof render in the printing ofRce and ahowa 
liow the fiist pi oof leader either failed to un- 
dors fcancl the woids as wiittcn oi failed to make 
the printed woida agree with those written 
From bhia simple state of affaiis books pass 
on to all manner of comphcatioiis. If the 
aiitlioi has himself read the pi oofs, and if 
as la common, the sheets ho has corrected 
have been thrown away, the question as to the 
text IS not so easy as before Every newly 
set-up edition during the life of the author 
ftdda new puz^dea Pcihapa the compositor 
made the change, pci imps the autlioi* Tima 
the Sliakespcaie and Goethe and Drowning 
sdcicbica find a wide (iekl for study In rnro 
cases a deeply rooted difficulty is presented 
by the fact that the author hna wilt ten two 
nianiisciipt copies with vaiiationa in the text 

If, however, we leave bheae modern toxta 
and pass to those of ancient Uinea, things bako 
a totally dilTcienb shape Tho clnssics, both 
Greek and Latin, tho Bible in the original 
languages, the writing's of scholars thiough the 
years until the fifteenth centuiy, were exposed 
to clangers much more pressing Tho original 
manuscripts were copied again by scribes, and 
then iceopicd and rocopied. Theie waa 
nothing to bake tha place of the punted text 
na a means of putting the words of tho authors 
under lock and key Eveiy scribe was liable 
to make seiioiis mistakes, ami ovciy scribe 
]md it in his power to change words or sentciicea 
at Ills own sweet will Hercj then, tho chief 
work of textual criticism begins and xvc must 
follow lb to BOO what it does 

Tho matciiaL tliat the ciibic has cit hia epm- 
mand consist of manuscript a, books in writing, 
that bear in various ways upon the form of the 
text that he has to scbLle, The chief witneasca 
are the maniiaciipts of the text itaelf in^ the 
onginal language. The value of the given 
manuscript is the greater, other things being 
equal, the nearer it atancls to tho time and place 
of tho original text. ^ If bhore aie a niimbei of 
manuBcripta, the critic must try by a compari- 
.son of the roadinga to show how they are 
related to each other, to divide them into 
gioups according to these relations, nnd tluia 
to fix their value for the decision of readings 


If there aro tianalntions of the text into 
other languages, the mmiuscripts of these 
translations must be made to give their 
mite to the work, And the wiitiiiga of 
authora, who may have quoted the words 
of tho text here and theie, must be searclicd 
through ao na to add thoir testimony ns to the 
form of the text at thoir day and wlieic they 
lived. 

The easiest thing to settle is the question 
as to large or long ndditicina to oi omissions 
from the text Here the brnnslationa come 
mlo play nnd often go far to show whether the 
verses mooted arc or are nob part of the original 
text. A very common variation in texts 
the oliangG of the order of the words In 
many eases the difTerciicc is immateiial even 
ns n mabtci of emphasis Sometimes the vary- 
ing Older IS the lesult of the inteipolation of 
one of the woi’da. It will never theloaa not in the 
least be right to follow the scholar who a few 
years ago, setting out fiom the text of Ciesar, 
declaieil that in every siicli ease of iiii certain 
order one of the woids must be spurious. 

One of the most important piiiiciploa is 
that the ensier text ia less likely to be original 
than the hard text For it stands to icnson 
that men who dealt with the text wiU in no 
case have been inclined to replace a thing thnb 
could be easily nuclei stood by a thing that was 
haul to unde i'.s band. On the contiaiy, any one 
who lighted upon a hard place would be in- 
clined to make it easy by some change of 
text The casici leading is the false leading. 

Anotboi great principle la that the leading 
wliich explains the existence of the other reading 
or I ondingg must be the original one. A reading 
which is open to miaconcrption, which may 
give rise to a misundci standing that annthci 
rending makes imposaiblc, cannot be the icsulb 
of this 1 at tor icadiiig, bub must olTci the source 
of tho latter reading This may sometimes 
even apply to extcinal tliinga. A certain 
flcmblancc in the letters of n word may have 
caused a aeribc to write a dilTcrcnt word or 
woida, that could not by a reversed mistake 
have occasioned the insGition of tho word 
first mentioned. 

So far aa the witnesses to the old text arc 
concerned, they must hr weighed, not counted. 
A translation that follows the oriEinal text 
slavishly h AYorth more than one tlmt para- 
phrases glibly the general scnac. An author 
who ia wilting an essay is less likely to quote 
exactly than ono who is treating of tho text 
as a commentator And a general consent of 
witnesses from districts that are widely sepa- 
rated fiom each other geographically is more 
likely to be the result of an oiiginal leading 
than one which appeals in but one place. 

It somctiiuos happens that no reading at 
hand gives a reasonable senae for a pashage 
In such a case we do not say that Homer fell 
asleep, hut that the original leading hna in 
some way been lost — once m Ariiaii a horse 
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npjieara Lo have ribolighod a leadiiig wUh Hs 
hoof In such lAaccs conjccttn'D I'i the only 
rcsQi t Bentley and Laclimann wore gkillful in 
rcftohiiig by (jiviimLion the original words. Moic 
than once such Conjee biirca have been pioved 
nghfc by witnesses that were discovered later. 

History of Critical Caticlsm. — The fact 
that texts weie easily corruxited was well 
known to the anoiciifca Cioci'o took greaL- 
pains to secure at least a lavornble bcgiiining 
for Iho transmission of his pYCOiona words 
ACtGv the liegLiuuug of the Chriatian cm iicw 
di/hciiUiGa arose in connection with ancient 
texts, in so far as Chiistiaus were some times 
ijicbiicd Lo alter, or to interpolftto, both Jewish 
and cU'iSioal writiugd so ns to make them agreo 
bettor with their vjewSi The same tendency 
to change texts came into play among the 
Chris biaiis themselves Indeed not only the 
wntiiiga of learned o¥ olhcial Chnstiana but 
even blic aacicd wntiiiga of the New Testament 
fell A ploy to pens that Lhrough caiolessneas or 
Uiiougli wiifulncss pub other words in the place 
of bhn original words. 

Uis a matter of couvao that authova, bo far 
rts they came to learn of the pcivciaion of 
their works, and pupils wJio discovered the 
way ill which the writings of their mastora 
had been Irifted with, did all they could to 
block off bhe corruption and to restore as well 
na to spciiro tlio puie tiaclition of the textg 
in question. The iirab great pioce of work in 
textual Driticism of which wd knoxv anything 
was posikibly the collation of the vaiious writ- 
luga brought togotheu eighty -three ycaia befoLo 
Christ, when the Itomaijs hct about replacing 
the Sibyliiiio books bhab had been burned. I 
BUy po&sibly, because, at this distance of time 
and with oui scant knowledge of whnt was 
done, it IS cliffieult bo say whotlicr the process 
WAS applied moie to the authenticity of certain 
books or bo the condition of the text exELnimcd 
word lor woi J. Ib ia, howevGr, diflicult to see 
how 111 this case a painfully exact critic ism of 
the text could bo avoided Another laigc 
entcrpriso in textual criticism fell at the latter 
part of the foui'lh ccutiuy, when Jcioine at 
the desjie of Dnniasus, the bishop of Rome, 
endeavored to puiify and settle the text of 
the Latin Bible 

Friiiu that lime on, the sacred text held foi 
n long Limo a piceinment place in textual dis- 
cussion. The interest m clashical authors 
declined and tlieology held all in its svray 
E\uing the ^Middle Ages repented efforts were 
made, now at GliD.i’lemagi’ie'a coitimund, now 
iijDoii the suggestion of some bialiop, now as 
the result of the work of a inoiiasLic ordci, lo 
purge the text of the Latin Bible I may liero 
Aulieipate and say that this work has only 
of late years begun to lake n more (Ichnite nucl 
filial shape, on the one linud for the New Testa- 
ment m the cdibion of the late John Words- 
worth, cnnicd on NVitW Henry Julian White and 
now to bo finished by huti, and on Uig oihci' Wnd 


in the fiist instance for the Old Tcatament in 
the vast work Uter uudertOrken by the Bene- 
dictines under the giiidniicc of Aid an Gasquet 
After the so-called llevival of Learning, 
which might ho called the Renewal of the Stuefy 
of tho Classics, the aoholara of Wcstorii Europe 
were Cor the fust moment so glad to have 
again the nncicnfc texts and especially to Icnrn 
Greek and have the Greek authors jn Lheii 
hands that questions of textual criblcism 
wciD not taken nil too sciioualy. The learned 
Greeks, whom the Tiirkisli hordes aoatlctcd 
over the West, spent tlicir time, naidc from 
personal lessons, in copying the Grcclc texts at 
hand for the use of new pupils Little by little 
Icormng grew and Euglaud became, ii\ the mar- 
velously divinatory work of Bentley, the leader 
of textual crjticiam for the world Shortly be- 
loie Bentley, John Tell, and John Mill had 
ti Dated the text of the New Teatament m 
A masterly way, and Hengd in Wtirbemhcrg^ 
also diaoussing the New Testament, found a 
worthy successor in the Swiss and then Dutch 
scholar Johann Jakob Wettstoiii who lind done 
apprentice work for Bentley, The close of the 
six teen th century saw the keenness of textual 
work both in classicnl and aaeicd writings pasa 
largely to bhe continent, while the acholara of 
the Engliah umvciaitics published annotated 
editions of texts drawn from foreign editions. 
Grieahach and LaGlimann led Lachmanii be- 
came a rcpicscntativc of a nc^v race of crUiGs, 
of those who occupied thorns elves with texts 
noli merely of aaeved or of Gicek and Latin 
fllaaaiaal wnteia but also of comparalivoly ic- 
ount aiithora 

During the ninctccntli century this cnbiciain 
oC power texts has, in eombination with the 
explanation of theao texts, caused the rise of 
numerous societies m various lands addicted to 
the works now of Dante, now of Shakespenre, 
now of Goethe or of Sohiller or Browning 

Dlu’UIb the last quarter of a century two 
quito different things liAve had an important 
effeet upon the worlc on ancient texts One 
of these was the new impulse given to Greek 
philology by the diacovGvy of the remains ot 
ancient writings upon papyiua or even parch- 
ment in the mummy cases and in the dry snncl 
heaps of Egypt The new witnesses gave us, 
arc sbll giving \ia, it is Ituc, mnny a new, 
Kibhcvba unkciowti piece of Literature, and that 
has gpuiTod scholars on to the task of recon- 
atibuLiug or of determining the original form 
of these often much damaged rejnnins. They 
havB^ however, also had the valviablc cPCcc.t of 
showing tliG correctness of some Diii'licr con- 
jccLuiaI emendations, and they have thioi\ii 
much light upon the oharactci of the langimgo 
111 ouiTcnt u^D m the last ecu buries befoTD and 
tliQ first ccnLurica after the beginning of oiu 
era, thus enabling ciitics to judge better of the 
possibilities in tlic easo of doubtful leadings 

The other thing that has much inorcased 
the iutBveafc lu textual criticiam, is the acWunce 
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made in photography and in photogi aphic print- 
,jig The e^actneaqp the prcciaion of fimsh, and 
the aheap newer processca places re- 
niflduotiona of whole maiiuaoiipld oi of spcomllv 
desired parts of them at the command of acliolai'a 
tlliQURhout the woikl A piofcs'ioi in a wcalern 
college can tlma collate a text presoivcd at 
Oxford, nt Paria, or at Homo, wUlioub Icaviiig 
Jioino. 

Hapjnly Ameiica is also nwakuiK c-ricI begi li- 
ning to see the value of the aiicioiib iiiaiuiaciipLa 
themaolvcs The New TesUincnt manuscripts 
in Drew Theological Seminary at Madison, 
New Jersey, the lemaikable Biblical maiui- 
BDiipts oC Mu Freer m Detroit, and Lhe cpocli- 
inftkiug Coptic maiiiisciipLs of Mr. Morgan in 
ilcv: York i»how bhiu C R G 

TKAYER, GIDEON FRENCH (1793-1303). 

— Educaloi and founder of Chaiincy Hall 
School; was educated in the public schools of 
Boston, lie foLindccl the GJiauiicy Hall School 
and wa 4 its piincipal until 1855 He was 
editor of the M assachnseits Tcac/je^ , and one of 
the Coundcifl of the Am ci lean Institute of 
Instruction (? ^ ) aod the MassaclmaoLls 
TDacheva' AsaocLaUou, His publicationa ui- 
ohulc Aetleis la a Yomo 7'eac/icr, fifty thou- 
sand copies of winch wcio distribuLed by Jleniy 
Bftnmvd (q.n) among the teachers of Con- 
necLicut, W R M 

THAYER, SYLVANUS (1785-1372).— 
PicBidcnt of the United State.s Military 
Academy, was giaduaLod from Darlmoiilli 
College ii\ 1807 and Lho United SbaLea MiUiary 
Academy at AVesb Point in IfiOB. He was sent 
by bJio Uni ted States govern in cut to Uiiiopc 
to study systems of inililary education in 1815; 
and upon lua lotuni, two ycais Intei, he was 
chosen pieaidcnb of Lho United Stiitos Military 
Academy, '' lie organi/scd the scliool on its 
present hash* and i ftised it from an elo/nenlai j 
condition to the rank of tlic best imliLary 
ficliools ill Europe " He was president of the 
academy until L833. W R M 

See ALii.iTAiiY Education; United States 
MiiiiTAttY Academy. 

THEATER AND THE SCHOOL — See 
Duami and Education; Fe£)Tivals, School. 

THEISM. — The intcllecLiml formuliition 
of the belief 111 a slngio, coiiscioiifl, spiiitunl, 
ultimate reality, Ood, the cieator and ictlccmor 
of the vvoihL It ih opposed generic ally to 
Atheism and polytheiqni and speeifically to 
pantheism and cIcihih To the foimor, by ih 
mfaistfincG upon the dwLiiicLivc and independ- 
ent peiBOiiftUly of God; to tlio laLLoi', hy ila 
gi’catOT LMuphnsia upon Lho active piesencc of 
Uod ill the world and especially in liuniiui 
nllaira. Ilistoricnlly^ theism Img been aaao- 
ciated with Chi'istianity and deism _ with 
natvM’al tcUglou," involving a denial of 


revelation, and of Uic intctvciUioii of the 
supcnmLiirnl m the natural Deism luis 
d OHIO cl mii'Aclca while theiain has admitted 
theii possibility In some of its label foiin% 
tiieiain tends to appioach, howevor, the eailier 
deism j D 

THEMES. — See CoiMposition, 

THEODORE OF TARSUS (c. 602^^090).— 
Seventh Archbiahop of Cantorbiuy, holcli an 
iiiipartniit place in the hidtoiy of the ChiisLjan 
church 111 England, ng organizci, and in the 
Ilia to ly of schoole and Icnimng as bho piiiicipnl 
roundel of the schooE of England at n time 
when England began to take for a brief period 
the load 111 the schools of the West Theodore 
WAS boin at Taisua in Cilicia about G02, niicl 
was educated partly at Athens The details 
of Ids life prior to 067, when he appears at 
Rome, arc very obsciiic In the next ycai, on 
the iccommeiulation of Adrian, the abbot of 
the iiioiiaatcry whoic Thcodoic, already a 
Basil! an monk, was living, he Avns appoinled 
iind consecrated Archbishop of Caiitcibuiy 
by Po|Jc Vital mil ILc went at once to 

England, nc com paid eel by Adiian, who had 
hinificlf declined the archbishopnc. In England 
Theodore canied out the first arehicjiiscojml 
visitation and became the first avcldnshop wlio 
presided over the entire FiUglidi Clan eh At 
the on Lined of llcrtfordin fi7g he orgiuiizcd that 
church ns coev tensive with the English race 
And tIuiH cfTccted the ecclcsiaalLca! unity of 
England more tliaii two luintlied ycais bcfoic 
the political unity was complete Thcodoie 
was a lemnikablc ijistance of a man wiiosc 
title to fame is entirely due to work done aftoi 
big seventieth year But apail fioin ins work 
ns ail organi/.cr, Thcodoie takes high lank 
among men who have iiiflueiicod Liic spiiiLiial 
dcvclopinenl of the We^t Ills Pe/itlealiol, 
composed of diicctioDS for adiuiiUJifecjiDg pen- 
ance ill the moial training which the church 
gave the nido invadcis of the West, became so 
famoua that it was requiicil, in some parts of 
the Lduiich on the continent, that cvuiy 
priest 1 ) 10 vide liimsolf with a copy Much of it 
passed into the canon law as codilied by 
Grail ail in the twelfth century In t1\c scliools 
c.stnhlisliGd by him in Cantorbuiy and in- 
iliiecLly elsrwhcie Theodore hccainc ihcprin- 
cipni {oundei of Aiiglo-fiaxoii learning and 
ciil Lille At Cantorbuiy he had tlic assistance 
of Adiiau but rImo taught hinibelf AW the 
customary branches wore pin sued in tlin school, 
and gpecial atlciUion wan given bo Gicek nml 
Latin. From Canterbury pnpWa went to all 
parts of England hiiL csnociiiily to Yoik and 
other nartH of Lhe kingdom of 'Norfch\iini)iia. 
Some, Dcco mi ng bishops and abbolis, cat abb site A 
new schools in connection with Lhcir cathcdvnlis 
ftiul monnstciica It ia to this group of schools, 
begun by Theodore nml chbbngmshcil by Bode, 
Hint tho flchools catabhsbccl by Charlea tho 
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OreOLt on tUc Continen-t acc to bo traced 
Alcuni was from York, whence hia scholaatic 
pedigree riinaback to CaRterbury nuc\ Theodore 
of TaraiLS* J C. A., Jn. 

See Adrian; Lisiiora^ Schools. 

Hflferences — 

Dbub Cccleaiaaiical III a lory o/ Enolarltt- Cpriniary 
aoiiroo), Ed. by C. riumraer Eng trana nldo m 

B Dim's L^bimy. (OkCotiI. 

BniaiiT, \Vm Chaptera on Early Enahah Church 
Hialory. (Oxford, 1807 ) 

Haddan, a, W, and STonna, W Caunctfs and 

Joricai DocuFi>£n{i rdrtUiiO (o Grc<i( Hri^ain Oild 
Ireland (Oxford, 1800-1870.) 

^Vm, a WiaJori; of fhe Ervolis.h dniTck/roiii 'its 
PouTidatton to the Narmari ConQUesi^ 697-lOQfl 
(London. 1001-1002.) 

IiBACiT, A r Educational Chariers and Documcnla 
CCnnvbridg&, 10 1 1 .) 

Lino An D, John Ilisiory and of the Anglo- 

Saxon C/mrch, (London, 1.850-) 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION —His- 
torical — The Early Church — The need of a 
separate training for the ministry was not at 
first fehr in the chiwoh Indeed^ the diffor- 
GRtintion between cleigy and laity was itaelf of 
Blow growth. Under such conditions a very 
simple iiainmg Bufficed An a&f^umntancQ 
with the Old Tostaincntj the common textbook 
of the religion of the day, a knowledge of the 
WQids of Jeaua nucl of tho moat important fticta 
of Ilia life, an acquamtouco with the baptismal 
loimula, ihe carhesfc Christian creed, and with 
the foima to be followed in the daily worship 
and in tho adminiatmtion of the Lord's 
Bupptr, — these, together with a few prac- 
tical rules of coaduoL Gonatituted the stock m 
trade of the oaily Christian preacher (See 
Gateguumena-l Schools; Chihstian Educa- 
TIOM IN THB EaRLT GhURCH ) 

Two influences rondoi’ed this early state of 
ttilnga uusabisfaGtoTy and led to the develop- 
ment of marQ clnborato syatoms of education 
Tho first was tho conbaefc of Christianity with 
tho culture of the ancient world; the second, the 
growth of tho cimroh aa an iiiatitiition. 

In I CoTinthmna (i, 26-28) Pnxil speaks of 
tho nbscnco of learned men among Jiia converts. 
But before the end of the hist century this 
BO Edition of UiingB had changed The Greek 
converts soon outimmbcTcd the Jews and in- 
cluded in their numbcia men of philosophio 
insight and scholarly ti alning The apologetic 
literature of the Bceoiid century was ad- 
dresaed to men who were faniiiiar witli the 
Icnining of the time, and it was clem- that if 
the Christian ministry was to appeal success- 
fully to men of this class j some more Glaborato 
training was neceaaiiry The first Christian 
schools sprang up in answer to this need 
Some of them were conduoted by private 
individuals; others, of a more formal chnrnctcr, 
wera catnblialicd and maintained by the author- 
itiea oP the Gliurch. To the first clnes belonged 
the schools of Justin, Ironams, and Tntian, 
as well ns that of the Monarohians, Thcodotus, 
the leather worker, and hi a auccesaor Theodo- 


tus, the money cliangor, at Rome. To the 
second class belonged the groat achool nt 
Alexandria, winch flciinahed in tlic third and 
foui'bh centuries, and the schools at Jerusalem, 
Cnjsaiea, Antioch, Edessa, and Nisibia The 
fciftinmg given in these church, or catcchelicnl, 
schools was uf tho jnoat elaborate character, 
The ciirri Gillum embraced all the subjects of 
liumnu knowledgft kiiowu nt the tiTnn, aiuL the 
Iccturos Avere op on not only to Chris I Inns, but 
to non-Ohris tinns well Thus, Origen (<7 « 

head of the aeliool at Alexandria, Icctmcd not 
only upon cxcgesia and upon apologeties, but 
upon a e cilia r pbilosopUy na well. He waa 
maatci of all the arts and giaiica of rliotoric, 
and his lectures were eagorl 3 »^ attended by men 
who had no thought of Chnslinu service, 
(See Catechetical SciiooLg ) The cjTeot 
of thcao schools upon the training of the minis- 
try was twofold. In the hist place, it fur- 
nished a act of men wlio were competent to 
meet the leading tliinUcrs of tlic day on their 
own ground lu the aecoEd place, it led to 
the formation of n distinct Chriaticin literature 
which in turn furnished material foi the Chris- 
tian education of the future, Origen was the 
flist great systematic theologian of tiie cJiurch. 
Lucian at Antioch laid the foundations of a 
scientific oxcgcaia. Among thcii pupils and dia- 
ciples wcio some of tlio moat influential wiitera 
of the patnstio period. 

TJic second influence which affcoted tho 
training of the ininiatry was the growth of the 
oKiu’oh aa an inatitwtioii, and oapooinUy tho 
rapid development of the powci nnd autliorLty 
of the bis hops We have scon that the cate- 
chcUcnl sehoola were founded and supported 
by the church, but it wag soon found that the 
experimont was not without its dangers 
The Gonccasiona made by Origen proved oflen- 
aivG to men of rigorous oithodoxjr Antioch 
became a center of the rising Ananism and was 
discredited thereby, Moie and more the 
bishops, conscious of their responsibility for the 
welfare of the church, felt the ncDd of extend- 
ing their control to the beliefs pf her ministers. 
The conception of the church aa an aiithoTita- 
tive \i\Btitutiou, picaoTving unchanged from 
ago to nge the deposit of truth which it had 
received from the beginning, began increasingly 
lo dominate the kleala of Christian cdii cation. 
Tree speculation was discouraged, and the 
mark of the suGccaaful minister came to be an 
unnuGstiomiig acecptance of tho creed aud a 
faithful perfojmance of the liturgy 

Nor was the limitation upon freedom only in- 
ward. In matters of conduct also the separatist 
ideal made itself felt. 'With the grow th of mo n- 
aaticism, nacetic prneticea came to bo looked 
upon as a mark of tho higher Christian life, 
and this olmngc also had its 00 * 00 1 upon edu- 
cational mothod Toi lead or ship in the ehuich, 
not merely conformity in thought was lequi- 
Mte but soparatcncaa of 11 fo So we see men 
like JeioniG (g u.)/ ^ho represents tha highest 
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development of the learning of his dny, burning 
I heir steps bo the desert to cairy on their 
studies without iiiteriupbion in the leisure 
of lieiiTiitagc or moiuistcry 

Apart from its contribution to the growth 
of QseetiQ [iiid separatist ideals, monnslicism 
affected Christian education in two ways- 
(1) by the creation of a leisure class who had 
L\m« to give to study, and (2) by the fact that 
its incmbci'fl enjoyed grcatci freedom from 
ecclesiastical conti’ol than the regular pricsls, 
and fchereroi'c funiiahcd a field whore new 
opinions might more easily talcc loot. For 
both these reasons it was destined to prove a 
factor of far-i'cachinE inipoitancc m the devel- 
opment of tliGologicol education 

Th& Middle Agea — During tho Middle 
Ages there persisted the two ideala to which 
icferoncc has already been made, that of ti 
broad and comprehensive training taking in all 
tho knowledge of tho tune, and that of a 
narrow timtung largely diacipUiiary in char- 
acter and designed primarily to fit tlie prospec- 
tive priest foi his vocation The only dilicr- 
ence was tliat in this period the icstraint of an 
mclcpendcnb culture was removed, and the 
church became the guardian of all the learn- 
ing of tho day Candidates foi the priest- 
hood iGccived their training in schools inain- 
fcamed by the bishops at the cathedial town.s, 
or Avherc this proved inconvcnieiib, in tho home 
by some local pries b in the countiy 
A revived interest in ministerial training 
showed itself under Charlemagne (g.y.). The 
sthooU (q ii \ itvived OlKVcI uew 
ones founded. Provision was made for lay 
aa well ns clerical mstruetion, and the school 
at the palace came to be the scat of the training 
of the higher clergy The same movement 
continued under Loiiia, undei whom schools 
for higher education were founded at Tours. 
Lyons, and Fulda Most important of all 
tho bishops^ schools was tliab at Home, which 
wna carried on in connection with the church 
of Sb. John Latcran IIcio too in the ninth 
century we find ascminaiy for English youths, 
which was levivcd by Alfred the Great, in S8D 
Side by side with the bishops' bcIiooIb and 
equally impoitant, weie the great monaatio 
flchoola Tho Bcnedictmca ((/u.) especially 
were pioneers in the work of education One 
of the acGompaiiimciits of the great revival at 
Cluny in the tenth centiuy was a renewed 
interest in education Under its influeiioc the 
monaatic schools became foimidable rivals of 
the bishops' schools But the movement was 
only temporary, and with the growth of the 
universities two ecu tunes later they loab their 
preeminence. 

Nor wna the monastic ideal confined to the 
monastic achoola Ab early e\b the sixth cen- 
tury we find tho Council of Toledo (531) 
ordaining that boys desbmed for tho oliurch 
should be brought up in a house attached to 
the cathedral under tho oversight of the 


bishop In England, Augusbinc {q v.), follow- 
ing the example of hia great predecessor of the 
same name, introduced a cm no hi to lifo, and 
Oldained it for hia younger clergy, and the 
same practice was followed by other bishops. 
It was recognized Hint it was neceagary not 
simply to train the mind, but also to school 
the will and form those habits of obedience 
and diBciplme which were fundament nl in the 
piieatly ideal of the Middle Ages. 

With the founding of the great univcraitiea 
(qv) from tho eleven I li century on, begins a 
new chapter in tlic history of theological edu- 
cation Some mode a specialty of kw, others 
of medicine, still others — and these the moat 
important, like Pai is and Oxford — of theology ' 

The influence of the university wna n double 
one. It not only pi eserved the knowledge that 
was in existence, but it was a center of research^ 
creating new ma Lends for education. Moat 
of the great thcologmna of the twelfth nnd 
thirtceuth ocutiuiea were univcigity tenGhers, 
and without tho presence of these centers, the 
movement that we call scholasticism (qv.) 
would have been impoasible Here for the 
first timo tlie attempt waa made to gather 
together in comprehensive systems all llio 
knowledge of the time. Ileio wns coinpleted 
that union of the secular and tho religious, of 
Greek phdo.sophy and Chriatinn dogma, which 
WAS characteriatic of the highest life of the 
Middle Ageg 

With the riae of tho mcndieant ordors a 
powQiful impetus wos given to the cause of 
tlicoloetcal education Fram the first ^ Lhe 
Dominicana (q v.) recognized the strategic im- 
portance of the iinivcrsitica for their propa- 
ganda and soon established their colleges at 
every important university. The Franc is enna 
{q.v ) were not far hchmd. Soon the represen- 
tative scholars of the two great orders became 
candidates for the univprsity chairs, and from 
the middle of the twelfth century on their 
rivalry became the chief factoi in tho history 
of medieval cdu cation. The Domini cana 
could boast Albertus Magima and Aquinas 
(qq.i>.), the Franciscans Alevandcr of Hales, 
Bonnvonturn, and Duna Scotua It is 

fco their influence that la due the reconciliation 
of the rediscovered Aristotle with tho doj^ma of 
the church, and tho popes, at first auapicioua, 
came to rely upon them na the chief defenders 
of orthodoxy Apart from the universities the 

> At first U wna tho poUoy of the popca to concontrato 
theological inatnioUon at certain ocnlcra, notably at 
Faria which for a. long time rotamed tho monopoly of 
griindne. theologlcnl aogreoa, but m. duo caurflo tliia 
priviLcgo wna cMtondcd to other iimvarflitlca, c Roma, 
Pmigin, PtiduQ, Salamimca, Mon tpelliGr, TouIousb, 
VJonnn, Frnguo, eta. None of thoac later foundationaj 
however, could compato In importnnco with Fans, 
irbich throughout the Mid (Ho Agoa ronriAlncd tho great 
center ol tlioo!ofivcal aUidy. Not low of the Ualiaiv 
univeraitica, notably RolocnQ, nevei* dcvclopod thco' 
logical fncultlaa, their sorvico to mmiatonal education 
conaiatlng In tho training which tlio/ H^vd in canon low, 
which during tho Middla Aflca wsa an indispensable 
olomont In tho education of a suooed-aful ccclcsiciatia 
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mendicnnts exorcised a powerful influence on BoLli Oxford and Pang wero repeatedly tlie 
theological education Ihrough their own conveiLt objects of papal censure, and in both cases the 
achoola, attempt of the central powci to inainlam au 

InatrUGtion in the universities wns oidmarily effective contiol piovcd a failure. The Icsaon 

given by lectures There wcic two coursca, thus lenmod wag not soon foi gotten, nnd when 

ordinary and extraordinary, the former being the lestorcd Catholic church girded itself anew 
given by the regular professors, and the latter foi its conflict with the rising Protestantism, 
by tlicir naaistnnts. Aa time went on the jtlclt the need of n chnorent nnd more eiTcctivo 
assistants took over more and more of the iiistriiineiit than the university 
regular woikj the profesaois lecturing only nb It is not casynt this interval to estimate the 
intcivalfl su/Rcieiit to justify their tenure of influence of the iiiiivcrBilics upon the clmrnc- 
oflicc. The subjects taught were exegesis, ter of theological education as a whole. Un- 
systematic theology, moiala, and hoinilcLica doubtcdly the piescncc of these great coutora 
Theology was commonly taught in the foim of hitellcctual activity acted as a powerful 
of a commentary upon the ^feH/cnces of Pctei stimulus to the more ambitious caiidiclates for 
Lombard Cg,y.), which, with the Bible, held Llic priesthood. They broke down local and 
its place throughout the entire Middle Ages even national divisions, and helped to create 
na the chief theological textbook. Disputes that international consciousness which was one 
were held from time to time undei the direc- of tlic greatest assets of the medieval chuiali, 
tion of the assistants. Ab hist the course On the other liaiid, the weaker institutiona 
lasted eight years and led through the inter- suffered under then competition, In apitc of 
racdinlc degreo of Baeheloi to that of Doctor repeated effoita to save tliem, the Bishops' 
of Theology. In 1306 it was extended to six- schoola declined and finally disappeaicd alto- 
teen yoniH, though the requirement was not gether The monastic achoola were moro 
always taken very strictly The time was fortniintc, but they aulTcied fiom the draft- 
reduced one year in 1452. In the convent ing of then ablest tenchera and moat ambitious 
schools the couiBC commonly lasted for three stiidcnta to the uniYoraities, Those who rc- 
yenra innined had to put up with accond heat 

TIiq problem of regulating the daily life of Undci these circumatancca Uic prestige of the 
the gieiit numbers of theological students who local schoola rapidly declined. When it is re- 
gathered Qt the univeraiLy was one which membered that a small minority of the priest- 
caused giave anxiety bo the church authorities. hood icecivcd a university education (nob 
Special dwellings were provided foi their nc- more than one poi cent, according to the 
commodfttion, and the attempt wna made to Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v, Seminauj), it is 
regulate their lives and preserve them from the elear that we must be on out' guaid agauiat 
grosser foi ms of tcmplntion in which the uni- generalizing fiom the exceptional conclitiona 
versibics abounded. (See Hall or Hostel,.) prevailing at the universities as to the intel- 
Bufc if we can trust the records, the attempts Icctual opportunities of the priesthood as a 
were only measurably successful, and repeated whole 

complaints were made that the contact with The Reformation and Us Effecla — With the 
the students from othei departments cor- reformera a new period in theological educa- 
rupted the morals and wasted the time of tlio tion begins. This great movement had a 
theological students double aspect, conservative and radical. It 

Still moiG serious, from the point of view of was radical in its attack upon existing ccclcsi- 
thc church, wna the danger to purity of doc- natioal institutions. In its challenge of the 
trine Clevoj tcachcrg, following the example pnnciplo of tradition, and return to the 
of Ab(5lard (g.t.), propounded heretical views New Testament aa the supicrriG authority, it 
□r, under the guise of rcveiencc for the past, established a new standard wluch was rcvolu- 
turned into ridicule the principle of authority, tionary in its effect. Moreover, the reforma- 
Strife m the orders for contiol Died facLioii and tion revived the early Christian ideal of re- 
dispute and, in the later Middle Agog especially, ligioua training for laymen. The practice of 

a spirit of criticism nnd uniest awoke which catechizing, which had long fallen into disuse, 
was ominous for the future Wyclif found in once more came into favor, and the teaching 
the University of Oxford a fertile field foi the function of the minister was emphasis ed. 

nropngntion of hia new idep Puns was active On the other hand, the Keformation avos 

in the great reform agitation Avhich led to the consoivativo in its general conception of the 
calling of the Councils of Basel and Constanco churoh. It shared with (Jathoheiam the dualia- 
It AVfls at the University of Prague that John tic view of the world, and ivith it conceived of 
riuss was started on hi a heretical career, and the church aa an ark of safety in a sea of cor- 
through the Imbit of inquiry which the univoi- ruption. Luther himself was siiapioioua of 
sitics fostered the way Avas prepared m men'a secular philosophy, regarding it as an ally of 
minds for the more formidable revolt which the old flcliolngticiam which had obscured the 
was to come. In view of these facta it is nob simplicity of the Gospel* Mclauchtlion and 
a trail go that we should find n growing aliena- Calvin wore less radical in their opposition, 
tion betAVeen the univeiaibiea and the clmrch. but m their cage, too, the use of philosophy 
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was simply lormal. Ib was an instrumcnb 
of method, but not n, source of independent 
knowledge. This waa all the moie signifioanb 
bee tins D of the fact that they were university- 
trained men, and that the move men b of which 
they were Icadcra was hoin iji the imivcraity. 

In the sphcic of biblical intcrprcLation the 
nefoimcrh were hospitable to the new knowl- 
edge Under the mfluGnce of the Hciiaissance 
the study of the classics waa icvived, and in 
1516 Erasmus published Iub edition of the 
Gieelc Testament, In this new and bcttci 
text the Hcformera found a powerful weapon 
in fchcir contesb ngainsfc Rome. For the Vul- 
gate translation they substituted an appeal to 
the original text The study of Hebrew as 
well na of Greek was levivecl, and ever sinco, 
Piotcstantism has been a fruitful source or 
linguistic and cxegetioal scholarship. 

The effect of the Rcfoiniafcion on the old 
ouiTiouluTn was ladical Scholastic theology, 
in the old sense, was banished, and exegesis 
mado the center of the theological cmriculum 
A great part of the work of the Rcfoimcis 
consists in commentaries on the chief boolis of 
the Bible, and in this foim most of their in- 
struction waa imparted 

Next in iinpoitance was dogmatic theology. 
This was not at iiisb conceived aa an inde- 
pendent discipline, but rather as a brief com- 
peiid, a siirnmniy of the chief points of Senp- 
tiuc teaching put in a convenient form for 
use. Mclanohthon'a Loci and Calvin's Insli- 
lutes aie examples of the early textbooks of 
Protestantism, and in each the Scripture 
lefci cnees bulk largely. Much attention was 
also given to practical inattera, the nature of 
the chill eh and its institutions, and to a warn- 
ing against the various superstitious practices 
of Catholicism. 

As time went on and Protestantism de- 
veloped i Ls own educational trndition, dogmatics 
came to hold a larger and larger place in the 
curriculum. Later theologians were no longer 
content with the brevity of the fathers, but 
built up systems of their own, in which they 
discussed in detail the various points ill which 
they differed from blieii opponents A now 
acliolasticism aroao as pedantic and almost 
as voluminous aa the old Against this tend- 
ency Pie Liam (g.v )j emphasising as ib did the 
fundaincntnl nnpoitanco of a personal reli- 
gious cxpcricnca for the theologian, came as a 
needed reaction In Germany Spencr, and 
especially Francke (qq.v.)^ insiabcd upon better 
educational methods in the training of the 
ministry, and under their influence tlic theo- 
logical curriculum was revised and stricter 
standards adopted The movement on behalf 
of a Bcientific theological training was earned on 
by the rationnliflta, who were at one with the 
pietists ill their insistence upon an educated 
ministry 

Almost from the first, the universities which 
were under Protestant influence became the 


training place of the rising mi ms try This 
was true not simply in Germany (e,g, 'Witten- 
berg, Marbiiig, Leipzig, TQbingcn, later Hallo 
and Gottingen), but in Switzeilniid and m the 
countries of nortliein Liirope ns well (Basel in 
Switzoiland, UpHala in Sweden, Copenhagen in 
Denmark, Groningen and Utrecht in the Noth cr- 
Innds, Oxford ciiul Cambridge in England, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh in Scotland) Geneva, 
undci Calvin’s influence, became an cdiica- 
tioiinl Center to wliicli multi bud cs flocked for 
undergraduate or po&tgiaduate study Both 
ill Lutheranism and Cal vi mam the ideal re- 
mained theocratic, Tlio state wag to be re- 
sponsible for the tiaining of the ministry, bub 
the state was to be eubjeeb to the rcfoimcrt 
chuTcli, 

As time went on the deficiency of the uni- 
versity as n practical troinmg achool became 
appfticnt, and to remedy its weakness acmi- 
narics were established in which the candidate 
could leeeivc instruction in the praetice of hia 
profession The first of tlicae scminpries wna 
founded in 1600 at Riddfigalmugcn near Driins- 
wick, and it was soon succeeded by others 
The movement, begun under Pietist influence^ 
wna continued by the Rationalists, and has 
become a paib of the state program approved 
by nil partiea. (Sclmff-IIcizog, Vol. XI, p 332.) 

Nor wna the effect of the Reformation upon 
theological cducatiou confined to Protestant- 
ism The older churcli also was powerfully 
influenced by the new movement One of the 
subjects winch engaged the attention of the 
Council of Trent, the great icfonnmg council 
which gave the program of the new Catholi- 
cism, was the pioblem of the education of the 
priesthood Tho Council recommended the 
establishment of sominaiica under the control 
of the bishops, in which the sbudcnt.g should 
bo subjected to moral as well as intellectual 

a line, and guarded against the dangers 
life in the university offered. While 
this program wna never thoroughly earned 
through, and many Catholic students still 
continued to atLond the university, it baa le- 
maiiied to thia day an ideal to which later 
geneiationa of Catholics have continually 
returned, 

'With tho rise of the Jesuit order a new 
factor waa introduced into the educational 
program of Catlioliciam Wedded bo tlie 
strictest ideals of discipline and the most un- 
compromising loyalty to the Sec of Rome, the 
orcloi early perceived the importance of edu- 
cation aa n key to power, and used every means 
to secure control of tho leading cliaiis Both 
in the universities and through their own 
schools they became a powerful factor in the 
educational life of Catholicism and have re- 
mained so to this day. (See Jesuits and 
Education ) 

Later Ilislor]/. — First of nil is to bo noted 
tho influence of the principle of nationality. 
With the Reformation the outward unity of 
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the flhiiich WHS almfctcred and its place was A fourth iuflueiico to be noted la the social 
ta-kan by a number of state chiirclica^ each and economic changes which have gone on 
seeking to realize within its own field the same parallel with, this scientific movement and. in 
supicmaoy which hnd been sought by the part ng its reaiilt. New conditions have arisen 
Roman See in Christendom as a whole. This which have piofoiiiidly affected maimers iind 
gibiintion affected the educational pioblcm in inoiala. lb la not merely that ideas have 
two ways In the first place it centializcd changed, but that social oustoms nnd hnbita 
the contiol of the leading educational iiistitu- have been icvolutionized With the rise of 
tvona in tho hnuds at tho eepaiatc statca; the factory ayatom and the giowth of great 
and in. tbe second place ib introduced variety cities a variety of problems have oinergccT, for 
into thfl curriculum, which differed in tho which the oldci ethical system provides no 
different countries according to the extent to aolution, and these problems in turn have 
which the lefoiming movement had gone. In leaded powerfully upon methods of minia- 
tlie early days of Protestantism tliese national Leri ftl education. 

iliffercncca wore consistent with a strong sense In its attitude to the modern movement in 
oi the umty of the church, and tho TccDgm lion both ita [aims, theoictioal and praDtiDal, 
hy each of the groat state chuichcs of its Bister Cafclioliciain has shown itself on the whole 
chiii'ohcS as parts of the one Reformed church much, more conservative tlmn Protestantism 
of Glu'isL But as time went on this early It has been content to use such of the uesuits 
sense of unity was lost sight of, and the differ- of modern acicnce aa it could make subsci- 
cjiGca between the Protestants were magiiified vicnb to its purpoacs, hut it has been uiiswerv^ 
ftboYC then ngreoments. ing in its clniin that science as a whole is the 

Tliia division and rivalry was greatly in- boivAiib of the ohm eh wlioae function it is to 
creageri by the using denomination iilism At dcteiiuine its sphere and Iniiits. Piotestant- 
first the icloal in each of the Reformed churclics ism, on the olher hand, while sliaring a sijniliu 
was, na has been eaid, that of n single state conBaivatiam, has been oa tUc whole much 
cluuch The little groups of Christians who inoic opeii-inmdcd, and in many of its inatitu- 
loruscd to conform to the standaids of the tions has shown itdclf hospitable to the new 
majority were regarded as hoietics and schis- methods and results The ic adjustment wliich 
inatics With the passage of the Act of Toler a- the Model nista have thus far nought in vnin 
tion in 10 SO, however, the principle of dcnomi- in Catholicism is being rapidly brought about 
nntioiialisin was recognized in England, and a in Pi otcsbantiam 

slate of Ihiugs cstabhihcd which has contimicd Present Situation. — The Etlucahon oj the 
to fcliia clay Since the control of the imiver- Catholic Priesthood. — In the Catholic ideal 
sitlea roitiaiaed lu the kanda of the Establiahod the church ua an institution la lesponaiblc for 
Church, it was nccessniy for the various do- tho tiainin^ of its clcigy, not merely in the 
nominations to make iiidcpendenb provision sense that ib presciibca certain subjeota which 
for the education of their own miniatry, and they must study and exacts ocrlain pledges 
so wo find two different systems of education which they must make before entering upon 
oKisbing side by side in Tin gland; the univeiaity theii office, but in the sense that it deliberately 
under the control of the state church, and the nndeitakea to define their attitude toward life 
aominary, whicli is the organ of the dciiomina- as a whole, and foi that purpose aasiimos con- 
ticiu ^ _ trol of thtir education from their cai licet 

A third influonco whioh Iina powerfully years The means of this training la the semi- 
affeohed theological education in icccnt years nary, or dun eh achool, 

is the growth of modern science, that great The modorn Catholio seminary dates from 
movement which has been rcvolutioiiidng all the Council of Trent, which, at its fifth session 
our education. Doth in its broader aspect as (January^ 1546), ordered that provision should 
philosophy and in its narrower aspect na be made in every cathedral for the teaching of 
ficiencD it has made itaelf feU within the grnmmTiT ami Holy Scripture to cl cues and poor 
theological school in a variety of ways In seholara, At a later sessjon (23(1 July, 1503) 
part it has forced a reconstruction in metheda a decree was adopted formulating a general 
of education through the application of critical plan which hna ever since TemaiiUKT the funda- 
principlca to vfinoua dopartmenta of the cur- mental law for the education of pricsta The 
riculmn In part it has affected the ideala of provasione of this plan arc as follows: 
the profcflsion as a whole. Tho older concep- " (1) Every diocese is bound to support, to 
Lion of authority haa been challenged, nnd rear In piety, and to train in ccclesiaatieal dia- 
the idea of secular acicnce na tho servant and ciplinc, a certain number of youtlia in a college 
handmaid of theology, the inheritance of tho to be chosen by the bishop for that purpose, 
refoniicra from tho Middle A.gca, baa been Poor dioccBcs rany combine; large dioccaca may 
□ailed in question Tlic result has been to have more than one seminary. (2) In these 
raise a variety of questions which have nob institutions are to be received boys of at Icnsb 
yet received a uniform answer and which will twelve years of ago who can road and write 
engage ua further in conneotion with the third passably and by their good dispoaition give 
section of tliia article hope that they will peraevGro in the service 
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of tliG church, chiklion of fclio poor arc to be ila greater concentration mid in ita less cxclu- 

prefoirecl, (3) Desiilcs the elcmcnta of a aivc chainctci Aa origiimlly proposed, the 

liberal edueiLbion (na then uiidoiaLood) the latter contoinplatcd a dioecaan syateiil in 

etiidonts arc to be given piofcaaioiial knowloclgo which each bishopric should have its own 

to enable thoin to pi each, to coiiducfc divine achools and train its own priests. Experience 

worship, and to adminiabcr theaacramcnLs (4) has ahowii that Lhia method, even if pracLicablc, 

Scniinai'ica arc to be suppoilcd by a tax on the would be wasteful, and the picsent tendency 

income of biahopne^ chapteia, abbeys, and is to concent! ate nt least tho liighci branches 

otlioi bcneliccs (5) In the government of the of education in a few ationg insLilutions aciviiig 

flciTiinai 3 f the Bishop is to be naslabcd by two ninny diocesca and in nob a few ensos the 

commiasions of priesta, one for jjpirituaL the chuich as a whole, e.Q. the Eicnoh InatiLutoa 

other for tompoial matteia {Calhohc Cyclo- at Pans and Toulouse, the Inah Collego at 
pe^n, s V. Mnyuooth, the Engliah Seminary at West- 

Ihe puipoae of the above plan has been ininstei, Laval University in Quebec, the 

variously Interpreted Liberal Catholica {c.g. Catholic Univcisity at Washington, and the 

Kraus) maintain thabitwaa designed to mipplc- GrcEoimn Univcraity at Romo » 

mciit the weakness of the existing university A further dilTci cnee appeals in the treatment 
system by piovicliiig adequate means of pro- of the picpai’atoiy or college course (tho so- 

paiiLtory training under church control, and called little seminary aa cliatincb fiom the 

that lb la therefore entirely conaisboiit with the greater aoiniiiary, or theological acUool) Hero 

recognition and use by the cluircli of other again the plan originally pioposcd contem- 

educational facilities. Those whose cdiica- plated the isolation of tho prospcclivo thco- 

fcional ideal is moio cxcluaivo contend that it logical student from liia twelfth year on But 

was designed as a substitute /or tJio older this also proved impracticable, and to-day 

ayatem and that any use of nidopcndcnfc in- many eaiiclidaics for tho pneahliood receive 

sbibiUiona, nob piovided for in tlm plan, is of their prcpaiatory training in insbitutiona 

the natuic of n temporary oxpedi out. This which admit other shudeuis na well. This ia 

difforcnce^ of attitude 1 a cxplicnblo in the light tiue. not simply in Protestant countues like 

of h]ic historical dcvelopinoiifc In clisbiiictly England, Gcimany, and America, wJioro con- 

Oathohe countries like Italy, Spam, Austria, sidomtiona of economy nic contiolhng, but in 

and Franoe, whoio theie was little opposition Catholic countues like France as 'well 

to fcliQ Roman church, the seminary system The preparatory course oidinarily lasts six 
was easily adopted, and developed so rapidly ycara It includes ChriaLian doctrine, Latin and 

ns to becoino a dangcious competitor of tho Greek, English, at least one other modern lan- 

universities. In Piotesbant countries like Gcr- guagc,rhetoiio and elocution, history, and geog- 

many and England, on the othci hand, it was rapliy, mathomatics and the natural seicncca, 

difficult, if not impossiblo, to enny through the Giegoiian chant, and bookkeeping Tins is 

tho plan of Trent, and it wna necessary there- followed by the seminnry com so piopci, which 

fore to find aomo substitute Such a aubsfci- also extends over six yeais. The first two yems 

tute was found either in the creation of national aiedovotcd to the study of philosophy, tho Bible, 

training schools on foreign soil (as in England church history, and the natural scion cos in their 

and Ireland), or in a eompromiao with the relation bo religion. The last four years include 

atabo (as in Geimany), as a result of which Holy Scripture, with Greek and Hebicw, ap clo- 
the abate provided theological instmetion at go ties dogmatic, moral, anti pastoral theology, 

the univoraiby through a Catholic theological cliurcli history, and in some institutions iiUirgy 

faculty approved by the church. There aio andcaiionlaw. The a eminiiiy course ib deal giicd 

in (iermany to-day eight such Faculties, at the for a double purpose ' (1) to equip the ordinnry 

universities of Bonn^ Breslau, Freiburg, Munich, student with the knowledge necessary for the 

Munfitcr, Tubingen^ Wdrzburg, and Strasabiiig discharge of hia functiona na a priest, and (2) to 
A furthei complication has been introduced prepare brighter students for moie advanced 

by the varying relations between churoli and work at the university, or other institptioii for 

state. As a result of the growing spirit of higher education Inabruotion is given in Latin, 

nationality, oven Catholio coiinbiica like Italy the common cccleaiaatical language, and con- 

and Franco which in the past have aubsidized gists partly of lecture, partly of recitation, with 

the oliurch liavo Becularizcd education, and as practical cxerciaes in iscussion and debate, 

a icault tho educational resources of the church Graduates of sominancs who desire to carry 

have been much impaired. In the United their atudica further may visit one of the 

States where the separation of state and higher institutiona already referred to in their 

church IB accepted by all parties aa a cardinal own country, or, if they prefer, they may go 

political principle, the church has been from to Rome and attend lectures at the Gregorian 

tho first thrown upon its own resources and Univeraity or one of the other Roman instUii- 

obligcd to develop ita educational institutions tiona of univeraity grade Candidates for tho 

without outside nasia banco _ ^ ^ foreign mission field receive their training at 

Aa at present administered the existing semi- i cf. Kmua’a cntloiBm af tho acmlnQriea of Italy and 
naiy systoni differs from the plon of Trent in Hungary, op cti,^ pp 17-20. 
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fchc college of tliG PiopagaiiilA at Home, oi 
at one of the other miitituUona for the training 
of niiasioimiies. In addition to the in tel - 
IcCtufil braining of tlio Seminary, the b bn dent 
ii subjected to n rigoious moral discipline 
He riac^ at five or haU past five and makes liis 
meditnUon for a half liour, hears mussj and 
ficquontly icccivca tho comiminion Fain 
lioura during the rriorning aie devoted to 
olfiasroom work and private study, upd a 
similar amount of time in tho aft vi noon An- 
other hour of Btiuly follows in the evening, 
and tho day c loses with piayor During the 
on til Q cQiirsG he is under spiriUinl aupcrvjaion 
and (lireclioTi and devotes no Icha than three 
lioura a day to disfciiicLly religious exerciacs. 

Ill theory tho contiol of the soniinary rests 
with the hiahop o£ the diocese, who i‘5 icspon- 
siblc foi tho appointment and removal of pio- 
fesaora ai well aa foi the inbcinal ndniiniatra- 
tion of tho Bommayy in all Lta tlctails.^ In 
praobico, howcvoi| many bishops avail them- 
selves of the service of religious orders, some 
of which, e 0 , the 1111(11813, Laa arista, Maviats, 
Oratoiinna, and Siilpicians, have a genernl pei- 
mission from the Holy See to accept acrninai'ies 
mliuabed to them, while in other cases a special 
pci mission from Rome is necoasaiy before a 
transfer can take place A gcncml auperviaion 
ia exercised over the epbiie system of seimnnry 
education by the Pope through the Coiigioga- 
tion of Consistory which is charged, among 
other things, with the control of education 

The center of the Hoinnn educational ays- 
tom IS at Rome and conaisls in tlie ao-called 
Roman Colleges ^ a group of institutions of 
different antiquity and atrcngtli, designed 
either to give n general theological training, or 
to fib men for special forms of service, Some 
of these, like the English and Amciican col- 
leges, are simply reaidenco halls where group a 
of men live who aie purauing then highei 
flbudics olacwlieic, and obhcis nrc of a univer- 
sity charactei in that they give instniclion to 
non-resident students, The moat important 
of the lattoi arc the Cohego of the Piopagaiida, 
the Dominican College, and the Roman Semi- 
naiy. The Grcgoiian University, tho laigest 
educational institution at Romcj attended by 
more than a thousand sLudentfl, is purely ft 
teaching body, drawing its students from the 
Tesidont cnllcgcg 

A powerful agency of the curia in ita effort 
to maintain an offoctive contiol of theological 
ccUi cation hua been the JeauH order, wh^ch 
from the first has take a an ftctivc part m edu- 
cational Work and csprcinlly in the education 
of the priesthood Not only hav« Jesuits 

^ So fnr as tho internnl ntlininislriilion ia concerned, 
two Byatema prevail In oiia case the rnanogetnenb of 
tho acinlaory la m tliQ hands al Iha rccbor.xsho wlLU tko 
bishop haa full rcaponiibihLy for Lho government of the 
Bcfninary the other case all the professors hnVO a 
elmro m Uiq aclminiatrallon., and all imDortnnt mattera 
decided by a tnaulty vote, <QC, Cafh, Enc. Vo! 
AlII, p 701,) 


established schools in connection with their 
own monasteries, but almost from their mcep- 
tion they wcic given the right to teach in the 
diocosnn scimiiarifes, ftnd ever since have exci- 
01 a eel n powerful inlliience on tlm training of 
the piiesthootl Allhougli limited to-day m 
many ways, especially in Italy, Fiance, and 
Germany, wheic thcii pftit in the contest be- 
tween church and state has led either to the 
suppression of the order or to such rcatrictiona 
ns seriously limib theii frceilum, they are still n 
potent f net or in the existing otUicahonnl ailua- 
tioii The Grcgoiian Univciaity at Rome is 
ill their charge. (See Jesuits, Educational 
"W OUK ov ) 

Apart fiom the Jesuits, n, mimbor of othoi 
orders have taken an activtj part m the work 
of cdwcfttiou ami ac-holftrship To the Bene- 
dictines (qv) of the Bevcnleenth century we 
owe tlio gieat editions of tho Fathei’s which 
icmniu to this day the CoundnUon of all later 
,Hcliolaiflhip The services of the Oratoriniis 
(y y) and the Port Royahata (^.p.) aie familiar 
to all students, while a host of leas known but 
none the Icaa significant names carry on the 
trmhbioiif! of gcholaiship and contribute thcii 
share to tho tiaining of the future priesthood, 
(See Teachiitg Ohdehs op the Catholic 
Ciiuncir.) 

It IS clifHcult to obtain statistics as to tho 
total mimber of students m CatliolU institu- 
tions at present. During the year 1911-1012 
there were in nUendnnee at the Gregorian 
Uiiivciftity 1030 tliGologicftl student^ represent- 
ing many dilTcrcnt nationalities, and tlio total 
enrollment of the other iiistitutiona at Rome 
wos probably fa till larger. Mnny of these were 
doubtlesa mcluclecl amon^ the attend ant a at 
the lectures nt the University Gcimany regis- 
teicd 1880 canclidntea in 1910, Caimclft had 
in 1011, 1507 students, of whom 408 weic 
studying m pieparntory, G50 in mixed, in- 
stitiitiona, iind 413 in disLhictly theological 
schools. The Umted Stfilea had moie Ilian 
twice aa many, of whom 1548 were studying 
m (hatinetly theological achools. In Trance 
the numbers have gicntly declined ns a leaulb 
of the separation laws. The Calhohc Encyclo- 
p&din, Vo\, XIII, p 700, givea a table of nil 
stuclenls In Englhh-speaking Catholie institu- 
tions, but the statistics arc incomplete More- 
over, they do not di£>tm£\ii&h cawdidatea for 
the piiesLhood from those students lu mixed 
Instibutioiia who are looking forward to other 
pT ofessions 

Passing from externals to the content of 
theological education, it is not easy for an 
outsider to paag an intelligent judgment on 
the present situation, In spite of her coii- 
servatiam. the Roman church has not been 
imalTectcd by the forces which have been 
modifying the educational methods of Plot- 
OS I autism. The same two tendencies which 
we have tilready distinguislicd ia the earlier 
history live on in the ehuioli of to-day — tho 
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ideal or a broad and coniprchcn.Riv'c training, resented by theological faculties at tliicc 
hospitublc to coiitcmpoiai y philosophy and iinivcraiLicaj namely, Alheiii, Duclmroat, mid 
science, and the nar]^D^Ye^ aeparatist ideal Czcinowit^ In addibion, it ]iossoafica six semi- 
distiustful of reason and magnify mg ecclcsias- naiics in which the iiiali-nctioii is of uiiivorsiLy 
tical authority. Recent 1}'^, ag a result of llie guide, i e, in which a gymnasium course, or 
movement known as Modernism, Lina coiitro- its equivalent, isicquisitc lorciitiftncc, namely, 
vci’sy hns become acute, and at eveiy point at Zara in Dalmatia, Kailowitz and Ilcrjnann- 
we see the two parhea airaycd one againab stadt in Germnny anclJcruaalciniDclgiadc, niul 
the othei. At first sight indeed it might seem GoiiaLantinoplc Ucsidca these Lhcic arc a iium- 
as if the contest wore over The forcea of her of smallci scminaiica which combine tlieo- 
conacrvatiam have gamed tlic victory all along logical with ncadcimc training For further 
the line In recent iitternncoa the Pope has detads the reader is icfcrrcd to Beth, Dk 
pub himself on record in favor of fcho alrictcst orUwialmht CkTuiGnhcil der Mittelmea lander, 
control of cducatioiu Leading ModtmisLs 1902, pp, OQ-IOI; and Levoy Beauheu, The Tin- 
have been excommunicated, or deprived of pire oHAe Tsara, Eng Lr., Vol III, pp. 227 b(/. 
their positions as tcachera, and textbooks, Etliicalion of the Proicsiaui Ministry in Conh- 
formoi’ly admitted without question, liuve nGji/aJEnrojic.— With few excoptions the iiiatitu- 
beeii placed upon the Index Nevertholcgs, tio ns for the Irnining of the Protestant ministry 
the modern spirit is still alive in the cliurch, in Euiopc me auiipoited and coiiLioUcd by the 
and its influence ia apparent whciicvci one state This is the case in Germany, Switzer- 
looks below the surface If one coiiiparea land, Hollandj Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
the ciirnciiluin of the modern Catholic somi- and wa& until icceiitly the case in I'^rance. 
nary with tliab of the Middle Ages, or even Inttriiction is commonly given by the Ljieolog- 
of the seventeenth century, one sees liow pro- icnl fnculLy of the university, and the success- 
found 18 the change which has taken place ful xmssmg of the cxaimiiation prescribed by 
Not only have new subjects been iiitrocluccd, it for Candida Lea for the minis tiy is the mdis- 
biib the center of interest has shifted Histoiy ponsablc prerequisite of appointment to office 
and cxcgc-gia, those two characteristic instru- Tlie system is a natural outgiawth of the 

men Is of modern thought, have won a place establislimenb of icligioii, which was the ic- 

from which nob even the most conservative suit of the Reformation in Gel many, Switzci- 
writer %vouUl think of dUl edging them. One land, and the couiitiies of norlhevn Eniope 
need only lead such books ns liogdu'h Clertail In France state support wai guaraiiLecd to the 
Studies, or ScaniiclVs A Priest's Studies, to see Protestant faaullics of theology by the Con- 
how great ia the change which hna taken place. oordnb of Napoleon, but has been lecently 
TIicolooicalEducalion in the GreekChurch ~ withdrawn ns a icsiilt of the separation of 
"While agreeing with the Roman cluircli in ita cliurch and state in 1905 

gencial coiicc))bion of religion, the Greek A typical example of the coiitiiientai system 
church has pioved in practice less mobile and is Germany In seventeen of her tweiiLy-onc 
responsive to the currents of conteinporJiry uni versi ties there arc Pi o test an b faculties 
ihougjib The intellectual Btandnrd of its of theology, the other four having Catholic 
priesthood is, on the whole, low, and save in facultiea In four cases both communions are 
the ease of n few exceptional individuals, it represented, Tho theological faculty ordi- 
has made little contribution to productive narily consists of five full piofcasoia filling the 
scliohirship The orthodox Greek church in chairs of the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
Russia i's a state institution, and its schools mont, Church ITistoiy, SysLeinaiic Theology, 
arc subject to the most iigid stntc control, and Piacbicnl Theology In many eases. 
These arc of three kinds: elementniy achoolSj however, there is more than one prolosaor in 
which sulhce for the tiaivnng of the lower a department, and in Bcrlvu and Bonn the 
orders of the clergy j the diocesan semiiiaues number of full piofessors i caches ten Bc- 
whciQ the priests receive their training, ant] sides these there arc ficqueiitly assistant 
the ncadcraiea or theological acliools for those profossois (/liffiscrorc/cnffic/ie) imd P>luafdo^cn- 
who dosiic to pursue higher studies Tliese ten, or lectuieis, serving without compenaa- 

nro four in numbci and arc situated at St tion other than tho fees which they receive 

Petersburg, Moscow, ICicf, and Itazhii The from the students. In 1911 there were in 
tcachcis nt these academies were formerly Gcimnny 124 full profesaors of theology, four 
monks, but ihcao have now been supplanted retired full professors, thirty-two assistant pro- 
by acoular piicsta niid in some instances by fessors, thirty-seven Pnratdozentcn, and oigliL 
laymen At least tin ee fourths of the students lecturers. 

hold free scholnrBhips defrayed by the stiitG, The control of theological instruction is in 
by dioceses, or by convents. The academics the hands of tho full professors The aasist- 
aro tho great recruiting giound for seiniiiniy ants have no seats in the faculty and are 
teachcis, and tho Academy of Kazftn is a sort seldom called upon to acive on committees 
of orthodox propaganda which supplies the All appointments aye made by the stntc, and the 
missions of Asia and of Europe. teaching body enjoys great freedom. While 

Ontaide of llusam, the Gieek ohurah la rep- U\c profeasoia are membevB of the state church 
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QTicl fchcorcticftliy her rcprcacatativea jjn tlio required, after which the canclitlato is open to 
trftinmg of the ministry, little control ig oxer- uppoiiitmeiit to floine paatoml charge 
ciacd by the ecclesiastical authoiitiea ovei tlic The Bcmiiiaries arc of two Uincls, obliga- 
characber of the tcacliing in the university tory and optional. Among the former arc 
ALtempta to control this teaching are leseiited Herborn, Pnedberg, and Heiclelboi'g, aa well aa 
as an attack upon academic freedom and have Pieebz, Iladcralobcn, and Schivcnii To tho 
commonly been uiisuGceasrul. latter belong the aeminaiica of Old Prussia 

Aa m other departments of the university, and llano ver, the Piedigerlcollcgium at Leipzig, 
instruction la ordinarily given by lectures^ for nnd tbo seimnnnca of Mumch, Allcnburg, 
which a ceTtiAcnbo of afcbondance is required Hofgeisnnar, and WoUenbnttcjl Attendance 
Courses may be taken in any order, and there at the seminaries of the first group is icquired 
la no res til chon na to theii* number. Tho of all ennth dates for admission to the second 
DlYering cuvora the waual subjects of theological cKanvLnaUoii In their attitude toward this 
jnstruobiGii: the intorpretntioii of the Bible, requiLcmcnt, however, niatitutiong vary. 
Old and New Tcsbaiiienta^ the Jiiatory of the Those of tlio old type ticat those who at- 
charcli, its dootiiaca and institationa, system- iand them essentially aa piipila^ wiiilc tho-so 
atic theology, with its correlative branches of the new type, like the optional mati- 
oi apologetics and Christian ethics, aiidpiitc- tuhions, allow wider scopo for independent 
fcical theology The numbei of courses off e»’c cl practical work and anbatiUite conferences of 
differa widely in different iinivcrsitica the candidates for lectures. la conacqucnce 

liars, or classes for Bpccinl leaearch, are con- of tboir more elastic oigaiiizahon seminal ica 
ducted for ainnll groups of advanced a tiideiUs, of the second, or optional, gj’oiip may also 
find supply needed discipline 111 method. (See nclmib auch Llicological candidate^ as Imvo 
UNivsnsiTiES j GcnjiANY, Education LM.) already passed thcii second examination" 
The theological course oidinarily covera six (Cjf Scliflir-rierzog, Vol XI, p. 333 ) 
gemcatera, oi bhice years, bjiongh it often In the year 1910-1911 the "pLOtestanb sUi- 
extondg to four or five. Prussian studonta ftio dents of theology m German, univcriifcica 
required to take at least thicc semesters 111 tho mimbeicd 2531 Wliilo this rcprosoiits an 
Prussian umvcrs'i ties, but oUicvwiso the choice iuevca.ac ovci I905r-1906 when tho figures were 
is free, and it is not uncoinmon for students 2277, it is fai below the fiemes of twenty 
to divide bhcir thoologicnl coiiise between years ago (1536) Much complaint ia heard at 
two or three, oi even fom. cliff ere at univeiBi- the nreseut Lime iii Gciinany of the lack of 
ties. Attendmico at tho (fifferont iinivoraitms a sufficient number of canclulatcs for the miina- 
differs widely from ye ai to ycai , being depend- try Thus, in the yoar 1909 there wcic bub 
enfc in no small degree upon the character of 200 applicants for the fust examination, fin cl 
the teaching body ab the time. In coitain i03 for the secoiid, iiistcad of 300 and 260, 
universities, such as Tubingen and Haile, thoic which were required to supply the existing 
ia always a laigc number of theological gtu- vacancies. 

dents TUiaia due in pait to tradition, which Stuclcnba who approach the German system 
leads fftbliei-a to leeommeiid their sons to llicir from the point of view of English aiicl American 
own univeisitiea, in pint to their nossossioa Pioteatnntism arc struck by two points first 
of achoUrahipa which are available for poorer the comparatively high intellectual standard 
students In order to obtain ndmission to required of Qcimnn theological atudentaj and 
tliB university, a aLudcnbinust he a ernduate of secondly, tho relatively small amount of time 
the elassieal gyrnuftsium “OY, if n graduate of nn givon to piaeUeal traimug, capccYally during 
Oberreaisckulo, must pasa an cxamiiiabioii m the university course. In both iGspcota the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, winch shoAvs that system lina been ciiticizcd by Goimnns them- 
Ko can read these languages. At the cqucLu.- bqIvos, hist on the ground that tho unregbvicted 
aion of liia couiae ho must pnss n satisfactory ficedom of teAcliing in the univorsity makes 
examination. This is conducted paitly by (lio impossible tJiat control of theological education 
faculty of the university, partly by the Qcclcsma- by the church which ia essential to unity of 
ticnl authorities, partly by a joint commission faith and action, and secondly, on the ground 
ill which both are represented. This examina- that the divorce of theory and practice during 
tion 13 both oral and ivi’itton Theses ai'o the years of univorsity study Unfits the studenb 
usually required and wliile teats vary in for the praoblcal duties to whicli. hia life muab 
different localities a fairly good standard is be given. ^ Bub, in spite of thcao objectiona, 
maiii tamed. the picvailing system a till commaiida the sup- 

At the conclusion of his university couise, port of the great majoiity of Germans, and 
the candidate for the ministry enteis upon a there is little likelihood of any ladical change 
period of practical brniniiig, either in aacminaiy m the neai futuic 

(Fredig flrfieminaT), of which th&\o arc ciEhlccn, The Gcnnan syatem is followed with Blight 
or under a pastor, tho purpose of which is to variations m most of the countries of northern 
test his fitness for mmistcnal service. At the Europe. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
concluamn of this period, wluck varies fram Ilollana. In the first three coun tiles Luther- 
one to four years, a second examination la anism la the established etnto religion, and tho 
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proapecbiva ministers receive their tinining thiity-fiv<^ n-nd Paria between twenLy-five. and 
at tlic univcraitiea of Ghnstmnia, Lund, Up- thirty Geneva haa fiom twenty to bwenty- 
aala, and Oopenhagon, respectively There five. In addition to the three theological 
IS algo a semmapy in Kciluavik m Iceland schools, Frcnoli Pro testa ntism has also two 
In Gorman Switzeiland the catahliahed church preparatory schools for young men too poor 
is the Reformed, and there are faculties of or too old to take the usual preparatory course. 
Reformed theology in the universities of Zurich, The first of these is at EatignoUea in Paris, 
Berne, and Basel, as wcllaa at Geneva, Lausanne, and the other m Nimes. 
and NeucliAtcl in Froiicii Switzerland There Mention should also be made of the thco- 
are also Protestant theological fnoulties at logical faoiillica of the free churches of Geneva, 
Vienna and Dorpat, Siiico 1966 tho Baptists Vand, and Neuch&tcl in French Switzerland, 
havo mam tamed a theological seminary at as well as of the Methodist Seminary at 
Stockholm ^ Neuilly, and of tho training achoola oi the 

In Holland, whore the established church Waldousiaiia and of the Evangelical Italian, 
is the Reformed, tho situation la somewhat church at Florence. 

more complicated. Here theological difforencea Qrcai Brilain and Ireland — As rcgarcla 
have led to a large secession from the cstab- minis teiial education, Great Britain holds an 
lialicd clmrcii, and in addition to the state intci'mediatc position between Gormnny, where 
univeraitioa thcie mo several independent tho system of state conlrol pievaila, and the 
schools of theology As a result of libeial United States, where scminaiiea rely for bhcir 
ififlucncc tiic theological faculties of the stale support upon voluntary subscriptions, Tho 
u\\ive\8\tics wcitt in 1870 changed into fauult^ca expranabion of this is ionucl in tho hiBloncal 
of compaiafcivo religion. In 1876 they were situation At the time of the English Refor- 
lolieved from tho necessity of teaching con- mation, the ideal of nil parties waa of a state 
fcasional theology, and two professors nomi- churclij the only diffeiencc being as to its 
nated by the synod of the Reformed church nature and powers SVith the development of 
were appoinled to lecture on dogmatic and the Puritan movement and the reestablifih- 
praotical theology. In 1S80 the free iiniveisity inenfc of Episcopacy it waa neccsiaiy for the 
at Amsterdam was founded under the auspices various iudcpeiidcut bodies to make provision 
of blie Christian Reformed church for tlie as best they could for Ihc education of blicir 
education of the ministiy of that largo and ]ii- ministry. At first this was done through 
nucntinl body. In addition to the iiinyersity individual teachers, who icccivcd promising 
they have a theological school at Kampen candidates into thoii liomes. Among tho 
founded in 1854, and the Lutherans and Bap- best known of the men who conducted tlicso 
tjstii main tain their oivn scjTniinrjos Jiome schools or acfldcmiDi, as thoy were 

The situation in Fiance is complicated, called, were Chailcs Morion, Thcopjiilus Gale, 
partly by divisions between the French Prot- Thomas Rowe, Isaac Clmuncey Ur Ridge- 
cstants themselves, and partly by the fluotua- Icy, and John Eamca. Hichaid Frankland, 
biona in the iclations between ehuich and a tutor in tlic University of Durham under 
state. The Reformed church la divided into Cromwell, educated more than three hundred 
three bodies: the Right, the Left, and llie students, most of them for the Christian imn- 
Centcr, and in addition the Lutherans aic latry. (See Academy; Dissenters in Educa- 
represeiitcd Up to 1870 ihc Piotcstant tion , also Bidle in the Schools; Relig- 
mmistry waa educated at the three Bchoola at loua Education ) But ns tune went on, tho 
Montftuban, Geneva, and Sbrasaburg Straas- need of more systematic training wqs felt, 
burg uncle r the infliieneo of Reuss was long a And so there came into existence a number of 
leader in libcinl thought When Strassburg institutions representing the cliITcienfc Pro tea- 
passed under the control of Germany in tant bodies and dealing more or less sue eessfully 
1870 its place was taken by Paria^ which undci with the problem of ininiaterial education 
the leadership of Auguste Sabatier carried on in recent times the defects of the pic sent 
the traditions of scientific aoholaisliip Mon- system have been keenly felt, and clTorts have 
taubftn, reorganized by Napoleon I at the been made in various ways to reduce the num- 
time of the Concordat, la the most coiiserva- ber and incroasG the efficiency of the existing 
fcivc of the thiCG achoola Since tho discs- institutions The most interesting example 
tablishmcnt in 1905 it has pnagocl under the of this tendency la the creation by three of the 
control of tho syriod of the Reformed Oifchodox leading universities, those of Lontlon, Mnnclieg- 
churohea in Franco, Pmia Ima a mixed tor^ and Wales, of theological faculties, with 
faculty, that is to any, it iiichicles repreaenta- which tho existing thcoloEical collcgea arc 
livca of both the Reformed and the Lutheran associated according to a plan to be presently 
church, and mimsters to the needs of both. explained 
During recent yenra the numbci of Proles- In the Church of England the control of 
tant theological students haa greatly dimin- theological education rests in each diocese 
iahed 111 France. In 1900 Mxinbauban had with the bishop whoso function it ia to pro- 
sixty students, and Pans about as many, scribe the rcquirenienta for ordination and 
To-day Montauban has between thirty and to see that they aie complied with by the 
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candiclato. Tkc icaulfc of this system led to 
gicat iiiGq\\5iht\G3 in, Lrnui\i\g. Wlulc tlie 
chill eh piodiicecl some grenfc acholaia, many 
mea cntei'Gd the miiustvy with the merest 
sraathciing of theological kiiowledgO. In le- 
cenfc times n serious cITorb has been made to 
cori’ocfc these evils by raising the standard of 
theological flcliolaiship Under the auspices 
of the Aichbishopa of Canterbury and York 
uniform requirements have been made for 
noiigracluato sbudeiiLa who desire to enter 
upon theological study, and provision mado 
for their exaininatioi'i at local contois ^ A 
furlhcr examination has also been, piovided for 
candidates for holy older b, which la oyeu eithet 
to (a) graduates of the Engl is Ji uiuversiticfi, 
(6) mcnihera of theological go I leges in coii- 
ncofcioii with tho Gliuich of England who have 
enteicd on the last term of the complete oourso 
and nro leeommcnded by the principal, (c) any 
othci person who may bo ^nom mated by the 
bishop with a view to ordination in hia own 
diocese 

The con ter of theological education in the 
Cluiroli of England la tlie universities of Ox- 
ford and CainbndgD Kaoh has a yinivcisity 
faculty of theology, and in addition many 
of the coUegoS make pvovision for the theologi- 
cal instruction of their stuclciita. The Oxford 
UiiLYcrsity faculty conaiata of seven full pro- 
fessors and two university lee bui CIS and, in addi- 
tion, tUcic ivcio in 1912 twenty-two intcr- 
□ollegiate lecturers Tito Cambridge faculty 
coDsista of seven full professors and twenty- 
one lecbuicia Of the two, Oxford icpieaonta 
the High Gliuioh tradition while Cambiidgo 
has been the scat of critical Scholarship 
There is also a small theological faculty in 
oonneclioa with the Umveraity of Durham 
All tluee umvei’^itios give tho degree of D D. 
and D D on cxamiTiaUon, Fornacily these 
degrees wcie confined to mcmbeis of the CJimch 
of EiiElnnd, but Oxford and Cambridge ate 
considering opening them to noiiconfoniiista. 

In addition to these university facilities 
of theology theio aio twcnt 3 '’-nino theological 
colleges of various sizes nfftliated with the 
Chill eh of England. The luimbci of students 
vaiiaa from a dozen to fifty or sixty incn, and 
the biino of icaidoncQ fiom one year to thicc 
Several of these colleges, like tho Clcigy 
Traimng School at CnmbndBO. ICing'e Colloge 
ill London, and tho London College of Divinity 
at Highbury, arc afHUatcd with adjacent \in\ver- 
silica. (See London, Univetisity op) Tho 
leading training achool of the Episcopal Gluiicli 
ill Ireland is Tiinity College, Dublin (founded 
in 1591), which wag discs tiiblislicd m 1871. 

^ Tins GYaniin[ihoii covera Grpclc, Xnlin, Dlblo hiatory, 
Now Tcafamout Greok, wathcmallca, and Enghah 
history. It la conduolod under tho control of n 
council PonaiallnfS of rcnrcscntalivea of (a) tho bishopa 
of U\o lv.’o ptQvincea, (6) the pnncipula of IhcoloBicnl 
coll(’f?C'5, and (c) eunminera appointed by tlio two 
nrclibialiopa mid tlia pririDJpalB 0 / thcologicnl collfigca 
aotlnKin Doniunclioii (sco Oi?) curl Yearbook). 


The cuvriculum in the Anglican colleges 
includca the oidiiiary branches of theological 
study Old and New Testament, church 
histoiy, dogmatica and practical theology. 
Following the tradition of the English church 
chief attention is paid to pa ti is ties, and aye- 
tcmatic theology is Gommoiily taught in the 
form of a commentary upon the cieeda and 
tho articles. As between exegesis and phi- 
losophy, the emphasis falls upon tho former, 
though licbrow is not required of the ordinary 
student In the iiniversiticfl provision is 
made fox hlgUcv inatvuelion, a.nd Oxfovcl and 
Cambi'idgc have long been seats of productive 
scholarship. The iiisbitution of theological 
faculties at London, Manchesbei, and Wales 
has also tended to raise the standaicl of scholar- 
ship in the (iffiliabcd theological colleges 

Most of the theological colleges have resi- 
dence halls, in which the students live together 
undei a wai don There nro numei ous scliolar- 
ahip funds available foi tho assi stance of enndU 
datcafortlio ministry. Most t)f the important 
dioceses have funds of their own, and in ncldi- 
lion there arc eight gencrnl funds available for 
intci'dioccaan purposes 

No complete atatistics are available na to 
tho luuuhci of students now preparing for the 
ministry. A table given in the Official Yeor- 
bookof the Church of JUngland foi the year 1011 
puts the numb cl of students at present in 
residence in fouitcon of the twenty-nine collegca 
at 478. In acldilioii theic are doubtless many 
whoso pifiparation is made privately. 

Passing fiom tho Cliurch of England to the 
vaiioua iionconformiab bodies, we find an even 
gi eater variety of conditions. Each ol the 
leading denominations has its own group of 
coUegea, owing their origin in moat cases to 
local conditions, and varying widely m elB- 
cicacy The Gougrcgationahsts have eight 
colleges in England, of wiiioh Mansfield Col- 
lege at Oxford, Chcalmnt at CambudeQ, New 
College ab South Hampstead, and Hackney 
College ab Hampstead, aie tne best known 
Bcfcidca tho four colleges named there are in- 
stifcutioiia at Bristol, Bradford, Manchester, 
and Nottingham, Congregational students 
Eilao study at the Carmarthon Presbyterian 
College and at the Momoiial College ab Brecon, 
and At the Bala Bangor Indcpeiiclcnt College in 
Walea. They hnvo also a theological hnll in 
Scotland The number of teachers in 1009 
in these different institutions was sixty-fonT, 
and of Students, 442 (See Confer cgdliondl 
Year Bool, 1909, pp 72-8fi ) The Wesleyan 
Methodists have foui colleges gioupcd togethei 
undei a single mauagoment as a thGological 
institution. In addition they have n college of 
high repute at Belfast in Ii eland. TJie primi- 
tive Methodiata have one college in Englantl; 
the United Methodists two, the Baptists six, 
In addition, the Baptists have two colleges 
in Wales, rvt Gaidiff and Bangor, a thcologioal 
Gollcgo in Glasgow, and one in Dublin Tho 
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total Rumber of Bbudouta icportcd in. 1009 m rccoguized by the univeraiby, having n tcacli- 
theso iiiatlbutions waa 213 The Pjeabyteriana iiig force of twcnLy-ninc men botweeii them 
arc repreaentod by Wesbminatci Coilego Tho and having during bho year 1911 kliirty-ninQ 
Preabytermn Church in Ireland has collcgea atndentg, candidates for degrees The Uni- 
ab Belfast and i^iidoiidorry with 15 pio- veralty of Manohcabci recognizes colleges of 
fcaaora, and the lielormed Piesbytermn, or the Chuicii of England, tho Baptists, tho Inclc- 

CoveiiEinter tlieological hall pendents, the Moravifins, the Uiiilnrians, tho 

at Beifaab. The Unitarians have three colleges piimitivc Methodists, and the IVealeynns 
at Manchester, Carmarthen, and Summerville. Among the collegca affiliiLtcd with the Uni- 
In recent years a numb or of attempts have vorsity of Uondon mention has already been 
been made to raise the abandaid of theological made of King's College and the IligUbury 
oducatiaii m tlio diffcrofifc cicnominflfciona. Aa Sfehool of Divinity (Aiiglionn) and New College 
early as 1870 Congregational colleges through and Hackney College (Congregational) The 
their piofcs^ors and representatives formed Baptists and Wcaloyana also have affiliated 
bhomsGlvca into an association known as tha colleges. 

Senatus Acadcmious, wiUitlnB object in view From" the enrlieat times tho Scotch have 
This body sought to establish a ayabem of study attached groat importance to the univeiaUy 
and examination flufncieiitly thoroiij^h to com- training of ministers, and the standard of theo- 
mand respect It secured the services ns ex- logical education has been, on tho whole, high, 
aminciB not only of its own Bol\Qlav&, bub of the The cstablialiDcl church is the Preabytoiian, but 
beat men m sister churches The examination the various secessions which gave rise to bho 
was divided into two paita, one leading to tho United Presbyterian and Free ohurchca made 
degree of associate, and tho other of fellow necessary independent provision for ministerial 
And while few availed thcmaclves of the higher education on the porb of tho seceding bodies, 
test, a largo number qualified for the former, The recent reunion of the United Presbyterinn 
More important has been the tendency to nnd Free chuichea has led to a consolidation of 
concontiafco the oollegca at convenient centers their theological schools which 1ms resulted in 
and to seek university affiliation, Examples much saving of energy and money 
of tho former wero the removal of Mansfield in the Church of Scotlnnd (the Eatahlished 
nnd Manchester colleges to OxJoid, of Chesh- Church) the theological hnlla, which are four 
unt to Cambridge, and of Now College and in number, arc nssocintcd with the universities 
llaokncy to Hampstead j of the lottcr, the exten- (Glasgow, Edinburgh, St Andicw'a, Aberdeen), 
aion ^_the universities of Manchester, Leeds, nnd no one can ordinarily be admitted to hall 
and Bristol of university privileges to local who has not passed through a prescribed 
denominational colleges By this means it course of study in the university. Until 
has been possible to supplement the some- recently this included Lntin, Greek, mnthc- 
what narrow ourriculum of tho coilego by mabics, logic, moral nnd natural philosophy, 
studies in the university, and to rniso tho nnd English literature. Bub to-day, as the 
general standard of scholarahip. Such insti- result of the elecLivc system, greater latitude 
tutlona as Manafielcl and Manchester occupy is allowed. Greek, Latin, and moral philos- 
an honorable place in the scholarly world, and onhy, however, aie still insisted on, and, unlc.?a 
the standard which they require of their the student has taken hia M.A. m these aub- 
abudents is such as to enable then* best men to jeets, he must puss nn examination in them 
compete on equal terms foi the iiighcst um- before the cxnmming board of the Church, 
vcrsity honor a, An examination in New Testament Greek, tho 

Tho moat uifccrcatmg development in con- elciftcnta of Hebrew, nnd the Engliah Bible is 
ncction with theological education in England also required, 

had been bho catablishment of undoiiomina- The theological course covora three years 
tional faculties in connection with the umver- and includes the usual siibjGcta of the semi- 

flifcics of London, _ Manchester, nnd Wales In nary cmriculum: systematic theology, apolo- 

each case the university prescribes a courae of gctics, chuich history, biblical criticism, 

study both for the lower and the highci degree Hobrc% with Old nnd New Testament introduc- 

of divinity, and conductB the examinations tion. Couraca of lectures are given in pastoral 

of candidatea. It further recogiiizea as asso- theology by miniatera appointed by the Church, 

cinted colleges those theological schools m the nnd inatruclion is proviiod in elocution and in 

neighborhood in which instruction is given aomo of the universities in cluiich law There 

of a character and a grade deserving of uni- are sixtcon professors, four in each hall. In 

vcraiby rcoognition Thus, in the caac of addition to the atudica of the course, oppor- 

th .0 University of Wales any college is eli^i- tunity is given to the efudenta for practical 

bio for such lelationahip, whlcli is located in tiaining in connection with tho oliurohes of 

Wales, which has four teachcra giving instruc- the cities. Recently residencca for divinity 

tion in aubjeebs recognized by tho university, sbudents have been established by tho Church 

and which for three consecutive years has had at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, where 

Btudcnta presenting themselves aa candidates they have the beiicrib of a comfortable homo 

for theological' degrees, Six such colleges arc and some social advantages at a moderate 

VOL. V — 2 q 503 
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charge for board There Aje many bursni'iea Episcopnliang and Method iata, \^hilc there are 
and acholarsliips. and the Gaiiiegie Fund ic- Episcopal colleges at Armadale and Victoria 
lievea theological titiulciUs of the necessity of United Stales — The outatanding fcaturo 
paying univeisity fcog in connection witli miiiisfccual cchicabion in tho 

The ayatcin of instruction m the United United States la the complete separation of 
h’rec Church la very similni'j except that the Church and State With this exception, nil 
course covers four yeais instead of thicc. the different tendon ciea which \ve have noted 
TheiQ aic thiec colleges at Ediiibuigh, Glas- in our eiirlicr survey leappeai hcic Each of 
gow, and Aberdeen, with sixteen professors, the lending divisions of Christendom has its 
There is also n piofcaaov of natural science, representative on this aide of the water, per- 
who Bcrvea Edinburgh and Glasgow jointly, a pctiiating tlio traditions and aentimcnts of the 
position created for the kte Profcsaoi' Drum- parent stock To o. much gi eater evtout than 
mond, and a Iccturesliip of natural science at on the Continoiit of Europe the denominational 
Aberdeon. With thia exception the chaiia uro ideal hna do ter mined the histoiy, and c ou- 
tlie acime aa in the Established Chinch. Lrollccl the development of American tlieo- 

The number of students in the two churcJics logical education, To follow the liiatory m 

Is about three hundred, a conaidorablc falling detail would transcend the limita of this 

off from previous years The recent negotk- nrticlo Only tho moat important points can 
tiona which linvc rcaiiltcd in the union of the be briefly touclicd on 

United and Free Chui'chea have led many to From tlio first, the American colonists in- 
(lueabion whether a fiirthci union of the Scotch, sisteil upon an educated immslry. Most of 
Presbytenana ia not desirable and prncLicnblc the ember minis tcis received thoir profeaaional 

Among the influences leading to Lhia conclu- training in the old country, bub the need waa 
Bion, the wnatefulncaa of blic picsenb system, soon fett of making independeiit provision at 
providing aa it does two competing gioups of home The oldest Amcrioctn iiniveisitiDS, 

institutiona foi only 300 atudents, is one oJ the notably Harvard and Yale, wore founded m 

moat convincing Inrgo part to provide suitable ministeia, nucl 

Canada and Aushtilia — Tho tendency al- the ciirrioulum included, with logic, mathe- 
ready noted in Grefib Drifcain toward a moic malica, and classics, such distinotly thoologicnl 
economical distribution of the existing fncili- aiibjecta ns Hebrew and clogmntic theology 
tica for theological education reappcnia in Aa time went on, and the number of a Lu dents 
accentuated form m Canada Here we see increased, the oustom arose of having those 
a number of denominational colleges, many of who were candidates foi the miniatiy return 
them amnll in juimbers niul resources.^ grouped for one or two years of postgrad uaie study, 
about the leading universities and scekins To care foi tlicae men professorships of divimty 
closer affiliation with them. Thus, in Toronto, were establish od (e p in Harvard in 1721, m 
the Presbytenana, Anglicans^ Catholics, and Yale in 1755) and many notable men (e.^. 
Methodists are represented; in Montreal, the Jonathan Edwards) received their tlieolagical 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians Congregation- training in this way Tho organization of 
aliats, and Methodists. In the University of distinct theological depaitmcnta did not take 
Toronto, a state mstitiition, courses given place till the next century — at Harvard in 
in the various dcnomiratiunal colleges me 1810, nt Yale in 1822 (See CoLLtoE GnAnu- 
rccognized na univeisity electives in the sphcie ates, Professional Distriiiution of ) 
of rnligioua knowledge, and count foi tho mu- Toward the middle of the oighbecntli century 
versity degree. In Montreal an iiiteicsLiiig tlic custom arose for ministerial candidates 
experiment of interdenomi national cobpcration to go into residence iii tho families of eminoiit 
baa just been maugMinted through the uinon dwmes, for tho puvpo&c of studying under 
of four independent collegea the Preaby- their special diiection, The first to undertake 
ten an, Congregational, Mothoclist, and Angli- tins woik was Dr, Joseph Bellamy, of Bethle- 
can, into n single strong college affiliated with hem. Conn, who during Ins long and tauccess- 
the university. This experiment, the fiist of ful ministry could boast of having had under 
the kind outsido of the mission hold, will be his cnio more than sixty studeiita, Other weli- 
Wa belied with intcrcab by all those who nre known teachers were Dr Ilart, Dr. Smalley, 
responsible for thcologioftl ins tiuction Di Samuel Hopkins, and Dr Natliainel 

Thu Aiistialinn system, like the Canadian, Emmons. Tlio latter la said to have taught 

consista of a group of doiioraiiiatlonal colleges moie than one bundled students, 
ft iTilia ted with the university. Thus at Sydney Tlie fiiat religious denomination to make 
and Melbourne, the Presbyterians, Episco- provision for denominational theological in- 
paliana, CongrcgationnlisLs, and Methodiats stiuction was tho Dutch Reformed. Church, 
have theological colleges, at Adelaide the which in 1784 appointed Dr, John H Liviiig- 

atoii, the pastor of the Collegiate Church lu 
New York City, to be pi o lessor of divimty in 
the ChurGli at large, He waa assisted in this 
work by other ministeia of the denomination, 
but all atudents were required to have an ex- 
594 


^TUua tlio Cnnnila hitvc aix coUcBca 

(Halifax, MoiiLrcnl, Qiiee-n's, ICnox, MnDitobu, niul 
WcatiniiiBtor Hull), with tliirly professors and Bixtocn 
Iccturcra. while Lha tofal carolliaeiit of BtU'(icQl& lu IQll 
waa ono iiundred and Jifty-fiYfl, 
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aTnination^ nncl receive a license Trom liim, 
before being allowed to preach* In ItilO Di 
Livings ton removed to New Bruns wide, and 
became pieiiclcnfc of Rut govs College, and 
piofcasor of tliGology tliciein. 

The next to follow weict lie Homan Catholics, 
who in 1701 established St. Maiy’s Seminary 
in Baltimore, the United Pieabytcrmna who 
founded a Seminary at Service, Penn (now 
at Xenift, Ohio), in 1794, and the Lutherans, 
whose Seminary in Otsego County, NY 
(Hart wick), can trace its ancestry uninter- 
ruptedly to the founding of a school for the 
education of the Iiulinna by Rev. John Cliiis- 
topher Ilartwick in 1707. 

In 1607 the orthodox Congregationalisbi 
founded a semiiiaiy at Anclovei, Mass., bo 
counteract the Unitarian tendencies of Har- 
vard, The Presbytcimns established Prince- 
ton m 1812, the Episcopalians the Gcncial 
Theologicnl Seminary m 1819, the Baptists 
Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1820, and 
tho Methodists a seminary at Newbmy, VI , 
ill 1847 Others lapidly followed, till in 1902 
there were in the umted States no less than 
IGO theological schools with n tcaohing force 
of 1034, 7343 students, and 1656 graduates 

According to the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Eclucotioii for lOll, there wore in 
that year reporting to him 103 Schools of 
Theology in tho United States with 10,834 
students, including 467 women These schools 
wore distributed aa follows North Atlantic 
Sbateg, 55; Southeui Atlantic States, 24, 
Southern Central States, 27, North Ceii- 
tral States, 75, Western States, 12 They 
had a teaching force of 11 18 regular pro- 
fcasora and 387 others. Of the 10,831 students, 
3266 had a college degree. 1877 wore graduated, 
including 50 women The endowment of these 
insbitubions aggicgatcd $35, 313, 101 , of which 
321,410,700 was represented by buildings Tlio 
income was 33,390,286, The voUimcfa in tho 
librnrics numbered 2,301,059 The denomina- 
tional distribution of these different institutions 
is ns follows' Roinan Catholic 33, Lutheran 23, 
Methodist 29, Piesbyteimn 22, Baptist 21, 
Pi'oteatant Episcopal 12, Cougrcgationnl 0, 
Dibciplcs and Chiistians 9, Reformed 7, Uni- 
vcrealiat 3, Unitaiian 2, Jewish 2, others 10 
11 are classed as iindciiominatioiial ^ 

A study of tho chlfercnt institutionB included 
m this list reveals the fact that there is a wide 
variety m the eoiiatitueiicy a Dived, the chai- 
acter of the instruction given, the standaid 

J In oalimaliriE Ihcso fieuTca th«so Tnota must be tnken 
into aocounl: first, thnb they inclliclo Iloinail Catllolla 
m well ns Frolcstcint inabitiilioiia ; scoondly, tlinb they 
do not cllacrhniiinto hotweon theological seminnrioa 
proper nnd aclioola for the (.mining of lay workcra And 
Y. M G A, Bcorot pries. Thirdly, that they includo n 
number of inabitntioiia which have preparatory departs 
nionln This fact doubtless accounts in part for tho 
largo number of sluclonts who hold no collage devree 
Fourthly, that Ihcro are doubtless otlior bdIiodIs wliioli 
failed lo miika report 


requiiecl, and the method of control Soma 
in&titiitioii& were founded for raissionaiy pur- 
poses, other, g in the iiiteiost of n rigid ortho- 
doxy, m still others the sciciiti/ie inteiest ia 
controlling Some require a college diploiTia 
for cnti'ancc, otlicis take men of high school 
01 even lower giacle; some, like the Romnn 
Catholic, Liifchcinn, and Chris bi an seminaries, 
include pieparatoiy departments of college 
grade; ofchcra have well-developed graduate 
schools of univciflity eharactci. Some are in- 
dependeut inatituLioiia unclci ficir-perpctuabing 
boards, others are under strict denominational 
control, their tcachcis being Appointed either 
directly by the cccIcsiaaLical autlioiities or by 
boards directly icsponsiblc to them; still 
others have close univcraity connection, ciLlici 
aa being thcmaclvca univcisity dcpaitmcnts (as 
Harvaid, Yale, and Cliieago), or (aa with Union 
and Andover), while indcpendeiib m govern- 
ment, having intimate academic rclationa with 
a contiguous university. 

It \a evidenb that before any intelligent 
account can bo given of the present state of 
theological education m this counti'y a dL- 
tinclion must be made between the diffeicnt 
gioUpa thus roughly indicated But accurate 
statistics arc not available for this purpose. 
The repoit of the Commiasionoi of Education 
makes no attempt to discriminate between 
different kinds of inslitubions. The catalogues 
of the miatibutions thombclvcs give lists of 
courses and requirements, but afford no test 
of the tlioro ugliness witli which the alleged 
icquircnicnts ni c met. Much information may 
bo gamed fiom an article on theological educa- 
tion in tho Inst edition of Bchaff-IIcrzog (XI, 
p 313 whole an account is given of 95 
diffeicnt Protcatniit institutions. Bub here 
ngiun there is no attempt at uniformity of 
tieatmont, nncl many of the most important 
qiics lions are left unauswcrccl There is great 
need of a Gomprohensive study of thcolQgical 
education in the United States similar to that 
icGOntly published by tlie Carnegie EoundaLion 
on mcclical education 

In general, the theological echoola m tho 
United States may be divided into three 
groups: (1) graduate schools in the strict 
aense of the term, i e schools which are de- 
signed primai’ily for profos-aional training, and 
which thcjcfoje presuppose a CDlJeg^e couise oi'ita 
equivalent,* (2) mixed schools, i.e schools which 

^ 8 noil graduato achools may ho oithar indapcndcnl^ 
jnatiLullona or diatinat dcparlmcnla of univcreitica or 
collagGa. Frofessor Burton Jn u caTGfuL stnliaticnl 
ebiidy ol tho present aupply ol moii for Iho ministry 
(The Matcruih of lidinious .^ducalion, 1D07| p QO) 
counta 58 such achoola cTnaailicil na followa. — 

11 Preabyterinn (Prliicoton, Auburn, 176316111, Lutid, 
Union, N.Y , Theol Sem of Ky , McCormick. 
San Frtmciaco T||Pol Som,, Union Throl 9cm. ol 
Va , Cumborlnnd Unix, Prea, Tlicol, Sem. 
Oinalm) 

3 Reformed Prea luid United Prea. (Xenia Tlieol 
Sem,, ftef Prea Theol. Sem Allegheny, Alle- 
fihony Theol 3cm. UP). 
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oorabino ftcudemio [ind theoloEical tiammg aa 
parta of a single ciiincnlum/ (3) non-piofea- 
aional schools for the training of religious 
work Cl a, like the Young Men's Cliriafcian Aaso- 
cintion training aclioola. 

Confining our attention to graduate Hchoola 
we find that the aernmnnes m tlio United 
States may bo divided into two groups: those 
whoae piimary object la to trsim the mini a try 
of a particular (leiiominatioii, nnil those which 
aim to give nn undenoniinatioiial, or^ bettor 
fitillj on mlcrdenominationai Lrnining. To the 
former still belong tho great majority of the 
Bominnvies of the cownliy. Eut the tendency 
to emphasize the things which Christians hnvo 
in common above those which divide them ia 
iivcreaamgly maniCeat, and nob a few institu- 
tiona of n sfcrioUy denominational character 
open their doora to students of other com- 
muniona^ nnd| in certain caaea, even admit 
represent ativea of other churches to bheir 
tonchiiig force ^ This is particularly notice- 

B LilLhemn (Thcot Sem of United Synod, Evimg, 
Lutli ScTii , Susquehanan fich of Tlicol , Lutheran 
Theol Sotn., Thcal fiem, of Evaiig. Lulli , Lutli 
Tlicoi Bern. Gettysburg, Pa, Wittoiiborg Thcol 
Bcm .Eviitib Loth. Thcoh Sem \Vawntosn,'Wls.) 

8 Cong niid united Lrotbren (Anclovor, Bangor. 
Clucngo, Hnrtford, Oberlin, Pncifia, Union 
Diblicfll Solti , Dayton, 0., Ynlo), 

7 BopLiat nnd Fieo Bni/tist (Coign I d TVieol Scm., 
Crozor Tlieol. Sera , Univ. of ChiCAgo^ Newton 
TJicq] IiiBtj Hoahostor Thool Bern , Boulhern 
Bnplist Thcol Scin., Cobb Divinity School). 

1 Methodist (Boaton UnW, BcIvqqI ol Thcol , Draw 

Thcol, Scm., Garrett Biblieal Inst., Vendorbilt 
Univ) 

a Episcopal (Bcrkolov, Conn. DIv Sch., Qcn Thcol 
Serti, Y., Scrvbucy Div, Sell., 'Wea.tciru Theol 
Sem., Thcol, Scm Ciimbridgo, NasTiuIq Hombo). 

3 Umversnligt (St Lawicnco Univ., llyder Biv 
Sch , Tufla Coll ego), 

2 Uallo-Ttan and UndcnQcninn.lloiial (Mcadvilla TUeoh 

Sern , Harvard Divinity School) 

6 JlcfornioLl (Thcol S&in. of Rof CfiurDh| Lanenster, 
Pn , Thco! Sem. of Hef, Church m Amenca, 
Now Brunswick;, N J., Heidelberg Theol Bern , 
"Wcatern Theol, Sem Holland, Mich., Urflin.ua 
Sell of Theol , Mission Houae, Fraiikliti, Wifl ) 

OC Llieae flomQ otasalfiod na (Iciioinfna-tional Inatitu- 
iiflus, eg Union, Yale, nnd iho Uiilvoisity of Chicago, 
are iiitcrdonoiiilnatlonQl m their conatiLaancy Olhcrs 
are bir from realizing m fact the ideal of graduate 
insliLiitlona, ns appears from Professor Burton’s elafce^ 
mciit (p 59) that in corlalo of Iho eohools included in 
bifl lifll “the cpllcgo Eipduiitca are not more than ono 
third of the n'hola number, ” 

^Biich IS the case i\ith many Catholic inalitutiona 
ATnong tho Protoatanta tho system la eapBcmlly prev- 
alent umoiig the Luthcraaa and tho DiBclpIcs, A 
fiiguilieant statement as to tho point of view which 
flllll clomiiiaLcs fiomo of tUo theological touching of this 
CDUntiy la the following . " MinlatcTB should be Cnnatmn 
workcis Iraniccl for their calling m religious instif>u(.ions, 
not in scculor colleges. They flhould bo so educated 
ns not to become n onsLo nstrnnged from the peoplo 
in genctnl, ixml gapccinlly not from hehiifVbra In tho 
church Tlio esaeiUial mcilium for the spintunl de- 
velopment of young nion being etiiicated for Iho ministry 
Bhauld not bo tho Grflico-RoinRn classical h torn Lure, 
unbueJ as it la with pagan Idcoa and immoraUly, hub 
the Word of God" (GEoreo Sverdrup, Jr., In an articla 
on Augsburg Tllcoloeicnl Sominary, in Solmlf-Horzog, 
XI, p 367) , 

Aub'itn Thcologi-cal Seminary (PrcBtytcrinn), 


able ill the case of those institutions which Uaye 
Uiiiveiaity affiliation/ or hko Yale, Harvard, 
and the Univcisity of Chicago, constitute 
university doportmenta. Wortny of special 
mention ns illustrating the tondeiicy to a 
broader conception, of fclicological echication is 
the recent hiatory of four institutiona, each 
originally of strictly denominational character 
tho Daptiab Scmmaiy in Cliieago, the Harvard 
Divinity School at Cambridge (Unitarian), the 
CongregAkional Seminary at Andover, and 
Union Theological Seminary in Now York (Pres- 
bytciian). In the first case a dcnommationnl 
BChool undet an independent board of LruaLees, 
having become the theological department of a 
great university, has th^o^Yn open its doora to 
Btndonts of ail deaaminatiQua and mnintnina 
a large and effective summer school of theology 
attended by many studentg of both sexes, In 
the second case wo see a aohoql whose teaching 
force had long been restricted to a single de- 
nomination (the TJiiitarian) adding to its 
faculty teachers of oMicr communions, and so 
realizing tho comprehensive ideal to which its 
position as the theological department of a 
great iiniversity predestined it In the third 
disc a denoiTiinntioiiaf acliool, originally 
founded to combat a particular heresy, after 
a hundred yearg of independent and iaolated 
ciiatenco, has removed from Andover to Cam- 
bridge nnd, while preserving its own autonomy 
and ficpaiatc institutional life, has ontcred into 
rolfttiona of Cviendly Qohpevation with Ha ances- 
tral rival In the last case a seminary originally 
founded by membera of a single church (the 
Presbyterian) and still preserving and valuing 
its spiritual inlictitnnce, has abolished denomi- 
national aubsaription on the part of ita tench- 
iug force and included within ita faculty rop- 
reacntafcivca of no Icsa than five of tho leading 
communions of Chrlatendom ^ 

Tins nctioTi in the case of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary is pai ticularly significant 
because in spite of its close univfiisity affilia- 
tion it remains an independent Institution 
primnTily concerned with the traiuinB of 
miniatcra for the service of the churches . Tho 
cTilargemcat of the faculty, the broadening of 
the curriculum, and, in general, the Bhifting of 
the point of view from n single deuominatign 
to the clmreh nt largo have taken place not 
more in the intcrcata of intellGctual efficieiiGy 
thou of practical adaptation to the eidsting situa- 
tion, and the presence in this single school of 

wliero thcProlejaor of Syalcsinntlo Theology la n Congta- 
ealLonahst 

^ E,q, Union Theologicnl Somiiinry in the city of 
Now York wliioh under an arrangcniont with Colurnhia 
Univcnily nnrt tho University oi Now York opona Its 
coiiracfl to sLuJonts of thcao inatituLiona wllUoub 
oharga In return for tho extension oF similar privilcgDa 
by them. Similar arrange ii> on ta obtnm in a number of 
olhor matituVioTia (Amlovcr with HorvaiU, the Philn- 
dclphin Divinity School with tha Uiuvcrafty of Pcnnsyl- 
vaufA, ote.). 

1 Proabylorian, CoiigrcgabionAl, l£piscopah Mebliodni, 
a-M BnpUat, 
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representatives of many Christian comminnons 
studying side by side is the best cvidcnco 
timfc tho new method is finding nn mcicnaiiig 
reaponae on the part of tho chinches. 

The prevailing length of the theological 
courae m tlic United States is tliice years, 
though a few institutions require only two, 
and others four or even longer ' Measured m 
wGcka, the course usunlly occupies from mnety 
to one hundred and twenty wceka, the long 
summer vacation being used by many of the 
studenta for practicnl work in connection 
with the chiirohoa which they aerve. Tho theo- 
logical depaitmcnb of the Univcisity of Chicago 
13 in ficsaion continuously, its ye\L\ being divided 
into rour quarters of twelve weeks encli, Some 
acminanoa give the degree of B.D. on gradua- 
tion, others simply the diploma, while still others 
regard the degree as nn honor to bo awarded 
to advanced students who hnvo completed a 
special course or attained a apccified grade. 
Most of tho theological schools in the United 
States have residence halla in which the atii- 
denta live during the semiimiy course. In 
some eases, as at Auburn, the Gcncial Scmi- 
imry, etc., tho students cat together in a com- 
mon hall. Tuition is ordinarily free, a moder- 
ate charge being made for light and heat, the 
only exceptions Id eiiig Hnivard, the Univcisity 
of Chicago, Andover, the Episcoiml Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, and the College 
of the Bible, in all of which tuition fees arc 
ohftiged'* A libel al provision is made for 
Bcliolarahip aid, which is vaiiously adminis- 
tered, either as a gift on the basis of need 
(so the great majority), as compensation for 
work done, as n loan, or for excellence of 
scholarship on a graded merit system 

A characbcriatic of theological education in 
the United States is the emphasis laid upon 
practical trniiiing dining the seminary couiso, 
especially in those institutions wliioh me in or 
near laigG cities. AtUnionin New York a veiy 
large proportion of the student body la engaged 
in the piaetical ivoik of churches, settlements, 
01 philaiitliropic institutions untfer the direc- 
tion of the faculty. Tho samcs is true of many 
other matituLiona The danger of distracting 
the student's interest fiom hia studies is recog- 
nized, but on the whole the advantages of the 
syatom seem to overbalance its defects 

Comp an ng tho stfitistica of attendance at 
oui seminaries during the last thirty years,*' 

I or tho ISl Hchoola reporting to Llio Coinmisaioncr of 
EclucaLion In 1010, 1 olTcrcd n one-year course, 12 n two- 
yeftrcQiiratj, 121 n three-year courso, 20a foiir-y our course, 
3 Q Rvc-ycar course, IQ n six-year courec, while 2 oITcrcd 
ciglil, lime, and eleven ycnia leapeclively It is to be 
rcmcinbcred, liowovcr, Ihnl hisurDSiticliido Ilomnti 

Gnlholic ins ti til Lions, in 'ivhieh tho normal tlicological 
coiirSQ IS fiix years, aa well ns atlionnatilutlona which in- 
clude lire par utory depnrtments of two or moro years 
1 At Ilnrvnrd nnd Andover Si AO, at the University of 
Cldcngo Sl20, ai the Episcopnl School at Cambridge 560, 
and at the Collcgo of the llible S15 
5 Tho most careful stallatics on this aubjecL havo been 
compiled by Prof Pur ton (T/ic Jlfaferinis of 
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it appears that from 1890 to 1895 there was a 
vppy large incrcnso of students, fimoiiiiting to 
nearly one hundred per cent, wheiens iii the 
years from 1895 to 1907 there was n conaidci- 
jible decrease. At present this decline seems 
to Imvo been checked, and the moat lecciit 
figures show a grndtial but slight iiicrcaso 
Tlie reasona for thia variation have been much 
discussed, nnd opinions dilTcr ns to the cause 
By 6ome the falling olT in the number of stu- 
dents h«3 been attributed to the icsulls of the 
competition of other professions and inter- 
preted as marking a permanent change in tho 
attitude of thoughtful men toward the minis- 
try ^ Others regard it simply na the natural 
reaction fiom the exaggerated increase of tho 
period from 1880 to 18D5 While thcio is 
doubtless truth on both sides, the weight of 
evidence in view of the most recent figures 
avnilnblc would see in to point in the labtci 
dncction rather than in the former 

Bcaidca the tlicologicnl Ecininanca, in tho 
technical sense, llicio arc many institutioiis in 
the XJniLccl States which provide training for 
icligioiis woikcrs Most piomincnt among 
these arc the Training BchooL of the Y M 
C. A at Springfield and the Y W C A in 
New York, the Bible Teachers' Tiainmg 
School m New Yoik, and the varioug Deacon- 
esses' Schools niid othci mstitiitions foi the 
tiftining of lay workers. Slati&tics as to the 
number of such schools nrc not available, but 
recent mvcstigation has disclesccl the existence 
of more than foity,' and the list is doubt- 
leSB incomplete. As the demand upon the 
Christian chuich iiici eases and its forma of 
service arc more highly apccinlized, the need 
of adequate training for nil who take part in 
ita miiuatry becomes incrGasiiigly mniiifest. 
This need js nlicady being lecognizcd by oui 
theological sominniies, some of which nro 

Bducation^ 1007, pp 55 sq ) Hia tahlM, which include 
58 giadunto achoolB of Incology of ten difTcrcnL dc- 
nominotionB, show that in 18K0-lfi8i Lliore were in 
attendance 2150 sludenta, ni IBflO-lBOO, 3Mi2, in 
1601-181)5, 4004, ui 181)5-1905, 3381, hi 1005-1900, 
3310, nnd In 1000-1007. 3207 ThclnleBl student of llio 
subject, Prosidont I’nlalioLk, m hia fiixtb Aniumi ^Uporl 
for the CnrnoRio Foundnfcuin, is led to conclude that 
ainco 1005 the aupply of thcoloEicnl shulcnta Una in- 
creased more rapidly than the noDuhition (pp 00-99). 
Cf. also Perry, TJie Decline ni the Number of Students 
for tho Ministry (fief, Edu Ajs 1905, pp 135 ) 

* Tins figuro IS baaed upon invrsLigntions maclo by 
G. 9 White for tlio ndiflious Education Assonation 
Of tho 32 schoolH diacuasod in his paper (unpublished) 
7 nrc in New York, 6 in IlliiiDis, 4 in Poniiaylvanln, 4 iix 
Toniicasco, 3 in AlassxichnBrtts, 2 in Ohio, 1 each in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Oldnliomit Indiana, ICcn- 
tucky, Missouri, nnd Mumcaola The doiinmi national 
cIistnbuLion ja ns follo^va Congrceutioiial 4, Disciples 
4, Daptiat 3, ISIcthodist 4, Presbyterian and Peformed 
2, Lutheran 2, Protestant Episcopal 1, uiidmomi na- 
tional 0 Three are connected with tho Hollncaa 
Movemont Tho total mimhcr of professors, m- 
fl true tors, and rcfiiilar lecturers reported is 335 The 
nmnheror students (Bselioori noLinolucIcd) 2411 Tliir- 
teen admit only women, thrcft only men. Thorp la 
wide vnnotv m the aubjeotg and moUiocla of inBlriicUon, 
but fully 80 per tent make apocinl provision in tho 
currlGuIum lor aomo farni of tramine in aocinl scrvico, 
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making provigion to meet it through apecinl 
coursea, and in some cQsea through independ- 
ent dcpartmeiits.i 

A iiroblGHi of peculiar importance to the 
church of America is that of the provision of nn 
educated ministry foi the ten raifhon American 
uegioca. A fCTV of the moie poinifiing can- 
didates receive their training m tlio leading 
RcmiuancB of the Noith. but the great ina- 
iority aro taught in aoufclicrn schools, such as 
LLncoln, BicldLe, Gammon, Taladegq, Virginia 
Union, etc, maintaiiicd by tho dilferenb 
churcUcafor the purpoao.® While the standaid 
in many of these aclioola is good, and conditions 
Q\\ the whole Improving, the oppovtumLiea arc 
less than in corresponding schools for the 
white nwniBhy, and at beat the exiatiag schools 
can furnish but a small portion of tlio ministers 
needed ^ There are still many negro preaehora 
who do not receive any theological education 
at all, m tho accepted sense o£ the word, and 
it is clear that if tho needs of tho negro church 
lor intelhgcnt Icadeiship aro to be adequately 
met, the pioblcm of mmistorinl education foi’ 
thB colored raoB must receive more alien ti on 
than baa yet been given to it by the church at 
Urge, 

More leccnt in its origin, but scarcely Icsa 
imporbanb. is the problom of providing n 
ministry for bhc forcign-apoakmg population 
which is pouring into this country In such 
vast numbers, There are a few mabituLiona,^ 
which are specially designed for the training 
of a foreign-apoaking miniabry. ^ Some semi- 
naries Uavfl dcparbincnta in which a foreign 
language is used,^ but the supply is far short 

^Eo< tho Harlford Sahooi of RolJyioua Pcdcigogy 
and of MufiioiiB 

<At the urcfiQDt Uino thDr<) ara 2B difToronb institn- 
tioDa oxcluHivoly for Iho thoologiDal training of colored 
mea, dividsd aa lollowa Baptiat B, Metliodiet ID, 
Preabytermn 4| Froleatant Epiac^al l, ConaregntionnE 
li ItttartlcnommatiQiial 2* Tho Ho’svn.rd UrTivcraity oC 
Waalijngton main tains an intcrdcuominaLionul soliool 

»An experienced observer wlio hna firalhrind Kiiow'l- 
edga of the suhlcct ('oncludcs ill at out of 20,000 nofiro 
ministers at Lho prc^sonl time, probably not more 
than one Lhird o-nd poaaibly not luoro than n foutlU 
have attcudocl any thcoloflcn) achocl 

the Schnunior Trajnjng School nb Clevolaiid, 
the Finnish Thoologicol School ab Ca ni bridge, tho 
German nnd Swcdian scndnariGs of tlia MclhodisLa, 
and lUo Proabytenan aomtnariea at Blooinfi-nkl ftuti 
Dubuquo The tivo latter, origmnlly designed aJinply 
for GoriTiQiia, have rccGatly enlnraed their scopo so oa 
to inclutlo Italian, Hungarian, and Bolieminn depart- 
ments 

■ i?,D, Garrctl Pibhaal laaiituto. Not wegiati-D amah 
Department, Oheriin, Slnvia Department! CJucngD 
Theological Seminary, Danish, Norwogiiin, and Swedisli 
Department j Bedhcld Collego (3 D,), Piiasiau-Gorninn 
Dppartmciii, IVcsIorn Theologioal Seminary, Jlolic- 
minn» HunKarinn^ and PoUau DeparlaicnU', Uachcalor 
Theological Scmiimry. aonimn Department, Colgate 
Thcologionl Semtnary, Ilalirm Dopnrtment In nddl- 
tion, the Diblo Tenchers’ Training School in New “V ork 
and tho Christian Workers' TramiiiB Sohool at Spriiig- 
ficlcl TTiAko apcclal proviaJon for the train urn at forcigii.- 
orsi Cf Special Report of tho Hoard of DdtlcjiLion of 
tho Presbyterian Churoh, USA,, on tho training of 
miuifitenul and lay workers among people ol lorcign 
spceob in Atnorlea, 1909, 


of tho demand, and there is urgent need of 
fai -sighted atalc^manship and intelligent co- 
operation among the leaders of the home 
cliiirch in pi ovi fling adequate facilities for 
meeting tho common need * 

A word should, finally, bo said ns to the 
theological education of women Tlie great 
majority of the churches a till bai tlicir ministry 
to women, and tho numbers of women wlie are 
jegular students of theology is small. It is, 
however, incronsing, and many of our semi- 
nal ies now admit women to the regular courses 
And grant them thoir cliploiTia and degree. 
This change ia duo to sovornl causes: first, the 
deituHid foi women aa teachcra of theology 
and of the Bible in our colleges and girls' 
SchooLa, fiCGond, tho need of well-trained 
women ns deaconesses, ininiator'a assistants, 
and parish worltera’ thud, tlio me reused m- 
torcat of the gcnernl public m theological and 
religious queations which lends not a few to 
iincTcitake the study of lehgion for its own 
sake Uiilcaa all signs fail, these infivicncca 
arc likely to oporate moic powerfully in the 
coviTBC of the nc^fc few youra, and the number 
of women students of theology should show a 
correapondmg increase. 

Apart from the ordinary means of tlicologi- 
cftl training open to men and women alike 
provision is made for the leligioua tiaimng of 
women in n group of msUtxifcions apecmlly de- 
signed foi thorn, such as the training schools 
for deaconesses coiiducfcccl by the Episcopal 
church and the training school of the Young 
Women's Chriatian Absociatloa, One of the 
oncoui aging signs of the time is the marked 
improyemenb m the standards icquiretl in 
bhcac institutions While limited in amount 
the instruction is often CYcellcnt in character, 
and the quality of the atudont body ia con- 
stantly improving. 

Ulinif^letial Education on the Mifiiion Field, 
— Within a comparatively abort time modem 
misfliona have entered upon an cntiicly new 
phase The pioneer period when all the enor- 
giea of the missionary wcie devoted to iviii- 
iiing a few individual converts is ovci, and 
in each of the loading countiies of Aaia there 
arc iiumci'Oiia welhntteiicled institutionaj con- 
ducting an cYtenaivc educational work, and 
having for their aim not merely the conver- 
sion of individuals, but the modification of the 
entire social fabric of the country in which 
they arc located. It la inovitahlc that under 
these new conditions the problem of minis- 
terial education on the foicign field alioiild 
acquiie a constantly Increasing importance 
(Sco Miaaioiia, Educational A bp egt op Mod- 
EDN.) 

' rtccoTilly tho Prcabylorian church, USA, through 
I la Homo Hoard, Ima catabliahcd n number of Immi- 
fttfttvon FcUo’wahlpa, oiKiii lev sisvcluntca ol thcologvcftl 
Bcminarioq, ciiabiinB them lo buoikI n year or moro in 
Europe in aludy pf the homo eondiLioaa of tho nnmi- 
Branta, wiCh u view to apecinl aervlco m immigrant 
commuaitlca aftor thoir roturn 
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The fullest statistic a ns to the nmnliei' and 
character of thcolog-icnl training schools on the 
mission field are to be found m the World Allas 
of Christian Missions. Fiom tins it Appcms 
thnt there were in 1910 in the different mission 
fields more than 500 cliff erciit institulioiia. 
'svith a total cniollment of between 12,000 and 
13,000 students.^ Unfortunately, the tabic 
given does not distinguish the strictly theo- 
logical or divinity bcIiooIh from the noniial 
Bchoois fortho trciiningof ovangcliata, teachers, 
Bible women, nnd others engaged in religious 
inabruction Often both hinds of instruction me 
carried on in the same achool, and the stand- 
aids required of the prospective minister vary 
widely in the dideicnt countries and churches 
When every ullownncc is made, the figures 
filiow that we aic dcahiig with an enterprise 
of no slight magnitude nnd importance 

Theological schools on the mission field are 
of two kinds! first, atiictly clcnomiimLional in- 
stibubioTis established by tho various Mission- 
ary Boards and cither under their cliicct con- 
trol or that of boards of trustees responsible 
to them; second, intcrdeiiominatlonnl schools 
conducted jointly by representatives of two or 
moie diflercnt denominationfa One of the 
£ti iking loatiircs of recent misgionary hi-story 
has boon tho growth of tho tendency to prac- 
tical cooperation in the higher branches of 
education, bub in the case of theology the 
dilTic 111 ties have proved so gicat that less 
progress has been made m this department 
than along othei lines. In view of the diffci- 
cncDs in the history and tinclitioiis of the dif- 
ferent churches, it is not easy to find a common 
platfoim on which all alike can stand. It is 
n significant fact that the lending undenomi- 
national institutions of high giade, such ns 
Robert College in Constantinople, the Canton. 
Christian College in Chinn, niul the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beiiflt, have as yet made 
no provision for disLiiiclly tlicologicnl instruc- 
tion in then curriculum 

It is all the inoie significant that in spite of 
these difficulties so much should already Imve 
been accomplished Theie are at the present 
time upon the mission field no less tlian sixteen 
difrcicnb theological institutions of an intei- 
denominational chnracter As might be ex- 
pected their distribution is uneven, those 
CO untiles where the intellectual Btandard ia 
highest, and tlic demands of the educational 
problem most insistent, taking the lend 
Thus, we find that Chinn has nine such in- 
stitutions,* Japan thiee,^ India two,'* Syria onc,^ 
the Philippines ono.<’ 

• Of tlieao India had 141 with 3755 atudcnla, Cliina 
120 with 2544 BiudenLs, Japan 37 with fllO sLudentSp 
ICorea 10 with BOO a Indents, Turkey 0 with 6B students, 
Syria and Pnlcatiiic fi with 116 atudenta, Africa 103 with 
2140 atudonls, South America IB with 168 atudpnta, 
Maclaijaacftr 13 with 313 students, Ceylon 7 with OB 
fltuclonta. - 

®1. TJio Tlicaloglcnl Sominaxy of tho North China 
Bclucntionnl Union, Peking (Preabyterian, Congrega- 
liDnal. Am. ife Eiig , Methodist. U.S.A.) ; 2 Tlicologioal 


Apnit from the difficulties which result 
from ccclcsiaalical division, the chief pioblcms 
which meet those responsible for theological ed- 
ucation in the foreign field aic of two kinds 
(1) those which have to do with the relation 
of tho theological institutions to the home 
base, and (2) those which have to do with the 
adaptation of western mctliocL niicl tnulitiona 
to the new environment. How far can the 
conduct of the school be safely left to those 
who arc on the ground, and how far should 
the aubhoritiGs at home retain the management 
in their own hands? How fai may native 
assistance be wisely employed in the teaching 
force or in the direction of the school 7 How 
far should the desires and prejudices of the 
constituency which the school is dcsignod to 
serve be eonsidcred? How fai should the atti- 
tude of the institution be hospitable to the 
teaching of the older religions nnd how far 
should the distinctive character of ChrisLianity 
bo insisted upon? These questiona nre dif- 
ferently niisweicd by dilToronb peisons, but 
their prcacuce and importance arc recognized 
by all who have to do with missionary educa- 
tion in the East 

A new impetus has been given to the discus- 
sion of these qlleationa by the recent Misaionaiy 
Confcicnce in Edinburgh One of the eight 
coimnissions of tin's conference was devoted 
to education, nnd much valuable information 
waa gathered Even more eigiiificnnt in its 
promise for the future ivas the careful and 
sympathetic study of the message of the ctluno 
fnitjjs made by the third commission Most 
tlcpartmont of Llia Shan lung Chnatinn University (Prc3- 
bvtonan, U S jI anri Daptist, Eng ) , 3 Union Theological 
School of Amoy fllcf Cli USA, Eng Presbylcriana 

andUaf; fTon^rrgaliOJiAhfild), 4 Union ideological &nii- 

nary at Canton (Pres hy ten nna USA, Prosbylonaiis 
New Zpnlnnd, Prcshytcnnng of Cniincln, Am CDiiijTOHn- 
tioniilisla) , 5 Union Theologicnl Scminarv nt Nanking 


at Nickow (Norwcginn Miss Sac„ Hnnga'a Synod Mjs- 
sion, Finnish Miss. Sac, Amorjcnii Uniletl Nonvcf^mn 
Lutliornn Mission) , fi Union Theological Scininnry 
At Kinediowfu (Swedish Miss Soo , Swerhfah Am 
]\llss , Covenant Mission) , 0 , Theologionl Collogo of 

the Union University nt Clien 0 lu, West Chinn (Motho- 
cliats U &iAii English Friends, Canadian MoLliodials, 
BnplisLs U.9 A ) 

5 Tho Nrcjji Gnkuin (PrcabyleriQn and Dutch Re- 
formed, USA.), Tho Aoynma Gakuia (MotliodlaL 
USA nnd Cnnnda), Gontrnl Theological CoUphg in 
Tokyo (Anglican and Amcricnn Episcopal) In 
addition, mention shoukl he nmdo of Ihc Doslihlm, an 
indopondcnt theological school founded by Joseph 
Nceaimn 

1 1. Sflharftn pur Theologicnl Sommary aL Salmrannur 
(Preaby terinn Church hi Indio xopreacntinE PTcsby- 
fonaii missiona of AmcTica, ScoUnnd, Enclnna, Ireland, 
nnd Canada) , 2 Union Theolagical CoIIcbd of South 
India nt Bniigaloro (Rof Dalch Mission, U.S A,, Lon- 
don MiaaiDnJLInitcd Free Churoli of Scotland, American 
Board, and English Wcaloyons) 

' TIicoloBicnl Seminary of tho Syrian Missiona, 
Bcirfilr, Syria (Preabyterian — to ho icorganized on nn 
Intcrdcnominnlionnl basin) 

“ IJnion Bible Seminary at Manila (Preaby Leri nna 
USA, Motliodiala U.S A , United Brethren U.S A.) 
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impoviivni of nU was the hearty welcome gWen 
to all proposals for cooperation in coiiiioctioii 
with the discussion of comity, which gave a 
powciful impetua to tho movomciit icfeiicd 
bo above, toward the esLabhbhTnent of interde- 
nominational theological sclioola. 

Problems in Ministerial Education, — These 
arc of three kinds ! Ihoso whioh nffeat (1) the 
auhjeefc matter and tho method of theological 
education, (2) the constituency to be served, and 
(3) the method of control In what follows wo 
shall confine our discuasioii largely to condi- 
tions in tho United States. 

The Problem of JSducaiional Mailer and 
M cihod. — The method of theological education 
in the Protestant sominanea of fifty years ago 
varied little. In each there wa^ a i eciuirecl ciir- 
iiculum embracing the four divisions o/ theo- 
logical science as then understood — excgoticnl 
theology, luBtoriaal ilieology,&yiUmatiaor dog- 
matic theology, and practical theology. In 
connection with e^egctical theology selected 
portions of Scrip bmo weie read by the clnsa, 
and their theological and practical sigmfioaiicB 
explained In the beit seminanea much Lime 
was also given to the study of Hebrew and 
Gicok, as Lhc original languages in which the 
Scriptures were composed, lliatorical the- 
ology occupied relatively little time and con- 
sis ted ordinarily of a brief suivoy of the his- 
tory of the church, with special reference to 
the particular branch to whioh tho inatibulioii 
belonged. Systematic theology occupied the 
center of the ciiiriculum and consisted of an 
elaborate statement of the doctrinal position 
of the church or denomination in question, 
together with ita defciihc against opposing 
views within ami without the church, The 
laetlind of treatment followed closely the lines 
laid down by Du tier in his Analogy; levealed 
theology, whioh dealt with the doctrines of 
flupernntLiral lehgion, being piecedcd by natu- 
ral tliGology, whoflQ ofiicc it was to treat of 
what coufcl bo known of God by reason. 
Practical theology finally, as the name inipHcSj 
had to do with the practical training of the 
sUitVeiil for the pastoral office, chief attention 
being given, in the non-liturgical chuichcs, to 
the preparation of the sermon, and in the 
Episcopal cliii relies to the liturgy and prayer 
book. 

More significant than the subjeota taught 
was the point of view that dominalcd tho 
instruction It was the main object of the 
theological teacher to confirm tho students 
uiidci hiB cai'o in a definite set of beliefs, to 
enable them to defend these against opposing 
vicwfl, and to give them such practical tiainiiig 
QS would fit them foi their ofliec as preachers 
and teachers This being blic ease, ongmaliby 
on the part of the student was cliseouraged. 
The method ordinarily followed waa that of 
textbook ond recitation, and had tho merits 
and (1 of GO La of thia ays tern There were no 
doubt hnpoitaiit dilTcrcnces both in tho con- 


tont of theological LcaeUmg and in its ampha- 
sia. Apart from the denominational difTer- 
cacca to which reference has just been maclD, the 
fundamental contrast between the liberal and 
the conservative could not but have its eflcct 
upon the character of theological iiiatruction. 
Nevertheless it is tme that taking theological 
education as a whole, the aeminary of a genera- 
tion ago presents ua wiLh a type compact and 
definite enough to make a convenient basis of 
comparison, 

Judging by this standard, we see marked 
clianges, both in the subject matter and m the 
method of theological education. These 
changes are the result of a nuiubor of infliiencca, 
m part intellectual, in part practical Among 
tho mole important may bo mentioned the 
influence of modern acicncc which haa ao pro- 
foundly nlTccted educational method all along 
the lino j the new social spirit with its enlarged 
conception of the function of tlie church; 
a better acquaintance with the ethnic faitha^ 
as a result of the more intimate contact of the 
mibbion field ; and, last but not least, the birth 
of a science of education which haa subjected 
tho older mebhoda of instiucbion to tho test 
of a scientific analysis in the light of the new 
psychology Tho effect of tlicsc influencea 
upon the curriculum of tho seminary is already 
marked, lb affocts both tho matter and the 
method of instruction, — tho former by the 
introduction of an ever increasing body of 
now matennl not piovidcd for in tho older 
ciirriculiim; the latter by tho preaeiioe of a 
now point of view in dealing with tho material 
treated, whetlici old or new, 

Among the new subjeota which are beginning 
to be meb with in the cumcuhim of the modern 
seminary may bo mentioned comparative 
religion, religious education, sociology, and 
missions, IVibhin the ground covered by 
each of the oldoi divisions new subdivisions 
are recognized. In tho BibUcal clopivTtmcub 
we have Introduction to tho Study of the Bible, 
the histoiy of Israel, the life of Jesus, the oon- 
temporary history of New Testament times. 
Bibhc&l theology in its various dWiaiona and 
aubcliviaions (c g. tho religion of Israel, the 
teaching of Jesus, the teaching of Paul, etc,) 
In place of a single course in church history 
we find courses in separate periods, the an cion b 
churoli the medieval church, the reforma- 
tion, blio modern oliiiicji, the church history 
of separate countries and sects, the history of 
doctrine, or the teaching of particular theo- 
loginna. In place of the older natural theology, 
wo find courses on the psychology and the phi- 
losophy of religion ; and tho Hystematic the- 
ologian ill tho narrower sense fin els himself 
compelled to deal with a host of new questions, 
historical, psychologic ah and philosophical, 
not touched on ui the older textbooks. Sym- 
bolics or comparative theology acquires a new 
importance and la tran^sformed from a study 
of the orceda of the past into an attempt to 
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interpreb the jcniua of bhc existing types of 
Chris biaii faitli and life. Most marked of all 
is bho expansion of the practical depaibmcnt 
Here we see a mass of now material gi owing 
out of the social changes of the last genera- 
tion The new philanthropy in iba various 
forma, organized charity, piibon reform, blio 
BctblemcTit mo Yemen b, the labor movement, 
flociahsm, the immigralion problem, the prob- 
lem of bho country and the city — • these are 
but a few of bhe many sub je eta which make 
their demand upon the ttmo and thought of 
tho theological teacher and student. 

Nor IS it simply that there arc so many 
more thinga to bo studied, the method of 
app]oacli ia rapidly altering Whab we call 
the scion tific apirit, or, m other words, the 
spirit of orderly, impartial, ayatcmatic ob- 
aei'Yation and induction, is more and more 
making its prcaciice felt in theological inati uc- 
Uon. Tlio mo tho da employed^ with success 
in other departments of hiatoricel investiga- 
tion arc being used Lo-day m the study of the 
Bible and of chuioh history, with a result 
that many opiniona formerly accepted with- 
out question have been challenged, and the 
quesbiQiihow to icconcilctlic bheologica! legacy 
of bho past with the new knowlodgo of the 
present bcoomca ever moie prcflsing 

This change m the method of approach 
has ncceasibatcd cori espondmg changes m tho 
method of instruction Leoturcs aiming to 
cover bhc entire field have superseded, or at 
least largely sup piemen bed, the moth oil of 
textbook and reoitabjon; niul the use of eomi- 
oars, or icBoarcli classes, for the first-hand 
study of the sources is increasing The range 
of elocbioii has been largely extended, and the 
compact groupings of the earlier sominary wjtli 
its sharp class distinctions aie being replaced by 
more ilcxible divisions 

The problem which here faces the seminary 
IS the samciii principle as that which challenges 
all oui oduofttion. How can we organize the 
enoiinoiia mass of new knowledge which wo 
have been acquiimg within recent years m 
forma that arc effective and practical? Whab 
Hubstibutc can we provide for the discipline of 
the required cuiiiculiim which in so mmiy 
quarters haa been abandoned or threaEcned? 
It is indeed contact with the university ^ which 
lins forced this pioblemupon the seminary, and 
the aohitiona wJuch are being sought by theo- 
logical tcacliers heie and acioss tho aea follow 
the lines which have aheacly been marked out 
by nnivcrsity tcacheis in other branches 
On the one hand, we have tho advocates of 
uniestTictcd election;* on bhc other, those who 

> To tho 160 cQuraca olTerod in tho Union TheolDgiciil 
Seminnry. tho jilliliatcd u m v oral tic < 1 , Columbia niid 
Now York UiiivoTaitv, ndd os many moro on subjcola 
BcrmanG to tho Ihoological Giimculnm. Similnr 
conch liona oxiat in bhc case of uiiivcraitica with theologi- 
cal departmental such na Harvard, Yak, and the 'Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

^ Tins plan, earned to ita logical conoludlon in tho 


think they can deal with the situation, 
tlirough the revision of tho required curriculum. 
Between the two theie are vaiuouRintermediato 
plana, siieli aa that of a group system of 
parallel atuclies ^ oi that of u core of required 
studies followed by n wide van^c of unrestricted 
election 2 Specially piesaing iii the seminary 
as in the university is tho question of lin- 
guiatifl study As university teachers havo 
raised the question whether the classics are 
still necessary for an effective general educa- 
tion, so theological tonchers nak whether, in 
the pressure of new subjects, it is still wise or 
ovon possible to insist upon all theological 
fltudents studying Hebrew and Greek ^ 

There is, however, one dilTerencc between tho 
pioblem of fcho flcminaiy and that of tlio uni- 
versity. As a strictly professiona! school, the 
seminary must always have in mind the con- 
stituency which it 18 designed bo serve. What- 
ever VftiiQtions mny be admitted into its 
cuirioulum must answer to tho real needs of 
tho chuioh of winch its graduates arc miiiiatera, 
Some aubjecta nre prescribed by the eccle- 
siastical body itself. Othcis giow naturally 
out of the existing situation in the ohurches 
It is deal, then, that no diacuasion of theo- 
logical education can be intelligent that does 
not take this situation into account. 

The Problan of Praclical Adaptation . — Tho 
conditions under which the modem minister 
enters hia work are very different fromthoao 
which fftcod hia predecessor a half or oven a 
quarter of a century ago. Then bho work of 
the minister was comparatively simple and 
relatively uniform. Hia position in the com- 
munity was rocogniacd, his duties clearly de- 
finocl, and the tinming wliicli he I'cccivcd in 
tlic scmij] aiy was, on tJie wJiole, lydl adapted 
for its purpose But to-day the situation haa 
changed New conditiona confront the church. 

QormiLnuiiivcrai Lies, haa ns a whole fow aclvocaLcs in tho 
United States to-day Tho simic lailiionoc? which 
Imvo led to A reaction naninat tho ay a torn of unre- 
atrjoted cloction In our collcEca reappenr with even 
DTculcr force in the sphorc of profosaiunal education. 
Uf, Carncfiic BuUctin I^a 4^ Medical Education,’' p 7(1. 

i This is the pLiui /oUoivcd at Ynlc, where tho couraca 
ofTcred aro grouped undor Iho folio wing live lie ads ; 
(1) the department of pnatoral sorvicc, (2) tho do- 
partmciib of iniaalona, (3) the dcDarLincnb of rcligiQua 
education , (1) tho dcpArlmcnt of prnclicAl philan- 
thropy ; (5) tliQ dcparlmcnt of tho philosophy and 

hiatory of religion 

* Thia plan la followed at Union Theological Seminary 
in Now York City, where all graduates fn order to 
receive a diploma must fiaUafy the faculty (citlior by 
taking certain courara, by passing certain cxamina- 
tiona, or by furmBliiuB oUior aaliarnctory ovIcIgdcc of 
knowledge and cfRoicney) of Adeciuato attaiiuncnta m 
the following siibjaots Old Teatameut. New Testn.- 
mont, chiiroh lii alary, ayatcmfilic theology, and sotno 
branch of prnotical theology 

^On Ilua point there la wide dilTcrcncc in prac- 
tice of lendinfl aenuimrica Homo a till rcouiro Hebrew 
aa well as Greek for graduation. Olnora, inohid- 
iiig not n few of high slaiidmB, e p. tho Harvard 
Divinity School, do not require cither Still othera, 
c ff. Union, ilialifiguigh between tho diploma and tho 
degree, requiring bho languages for the latter, but nob 
for tho former, 
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SoGifil and cconomio qacationg hold the center a sharp line of distinction between tJie difTerent 
of inteiesb The growth of great cities, with gioups of studenta Theie la a body of com- 
tlicir polyglot and rapidly shifting population, man knowledge which nil alike need Boyonti 
hna broken down the older pariah aystciii The bhia, individual cases vary so widely that no 
slTonger chuichea have become ^icat nistitu- curriculum can make equal pioviaion for them 
tions, undertaking vaiied actlvitiea and com- all 

mariding the service of a number of biainod At three points only has difTeientiation of 
worJtDi's, while the oountiy diatneta, on the acminnry training gone so far ns to require 
□bhci hand, are impovciishcd, Many once apcoial notice. The Arab is bhe dcyelopmciib 
flouiiahing churches arc threatened with ex- of ndvanced courses for those who desire to 
bine turn. Under the circumatnncca, the older fit Ihomaelvca to bo tcaolicrs or otherwise to 
methods of training nre no longer adequate, specialize in the sevornl branches of tlicology. 
The demand ao frequently made upon our From the beginning, na we have seen, this 
callegea that they shall train men for life is aim has always been proaciit in the minds of 
repeated with gv eater vusiabence in the caSiO thoac responsible for theological education, 
of the seminaries. It is not enough, we are Side by side with tlioao who enter the seminary 
told, to add new subjeots to tho ourncuhini , with a view to preparing thomsolvea for the 
the whole point of view must be changed woik of the oidiimry miiiisbry there hius been 
Theological instruction must be made more a group of men who have made theology as a 
practical, it must lit men more directly to acicncG their life work With the growth of 
do efficiently the work to whicli they will bo the elective system the opportunities open to 
called. men of this class in the modern seminary 

In various ways the seminaries me trying have greatly increased. Through the intro- 
ko adapt their methods to the now situation duotiou uf sominarg and other cla.qac/5 for 
For one thing, more einphasia is being laid special research, opportimitiea have been 
upon practical work during the aeimnary opened to them not offered to bhe lost of bhe 
course. Where bhe oklci sominarjc.'i discoiir- student body. And in the case of some m- 
agccl their students from doing outside work, stitufcions ipccial pjrnduatc dopnrtmonta Iiavo 
oltcn forbidding them to pieach during the been organized with a course of study ex teiul- 
cnrlicr years of the oourac, tlie tendency to-day ing from one to tliieo years, leading in aomo 
IB m the other diTCGtion Studeafca arc cu- cases to the degree of Master, and in others 
oouraged to engage in practical work in to thnfc of Poctor of Divinity, 
churches and Sunday schools , to preach on The second instance of differentiation is the 
Sunday, and even to undertake tho care of provision of specinl courses within the eeini- 
parishes. So fnr has bhia tendency gone that nary itself or in dopartmenta afTihated with it 
in many cases it makes acnoua diains upon and under its control, for the training of mon 
tho tiino and cneigy winch should be given for spooial forms of aorvico. Beginiimga have 
to the work of bhe classioom, and bhe ofTorb been made here along three lines : (1) religious 
to control the situation by faculty siipeivi- education; (2) missions; (3) philanthropy 
fiion, or by the appointment of special student And it is likely that wo shall sec further differ- 
advisers^ has been only moderately aiiccossruL cntmtion in the near future. In this connec- 
Thc ore tic ally, the practical work of the stu- tion mention should nlao be made of bhe provi- 
dent ia regarded as a part of lua seminary si on of special courses, and in some cases of 
training, eorreapontling to the work clone by specinl departments for the training of a f or- 
tho mcclical student in Die clinic. In prac- eigii^apcaiung ministry m its own ianguago. 
ticcj however, it too often proves only n con- A bhircl point which requires epccinl notice 
vcnienb way of adding to the sfcudcntjs m- ia the provision of olcmeiitaiy eomaca of a 
come The choice of a field of work is, for univereity extension clmractcr foi those who 
many students, neceasarily determined by are not in n poaitioii to take bhe full seminary 
fiiiancml considerations, and. the church which course, Tins is done in various ways Either 
cun afford to pay is nob always tho church (1) through tho holding of bnof confevoncea 
which haa most to tencli. of a few days' duration for a group of selected 

A further attempt to meet the situation ministers; (2) through fiummer aohools with 
la through the differentiation of classes of a legularly organized etnff of iiisli'uction niul 
etudents nccoi ding to their proposed life work. cuiTiciilum ; or (3) tlirough the offeniig of 
It is deal that tho needs of a man who Bliorter courses of a nmoic elementary character 
expects to bo a tcaclior arc different from by the staff of the somiimry itself for those 
thoac of the prencher; and hia, m bum, from who are not looking iorwaid to the Avorlt ol 
those of the man ^vho is looking forward to a the icgulfir minififcry 

YM.CA secretaryship or to acLLlemonb work One effect of this increnacd demand upon 
It makes a difference, too, whether n man the seminary lias been to make it difliGult for 
expects to serve in this country or on the the smaller instibutioiiH to meet the coinpeti- 
foieigu field; or, agtun, whether ho looks tiou of the larger BeiuiunvicB. We have ulveady 
fo^^Ya^d to a city or a couiiti^ palish In referred to the tendency among the non- 
practice, however, it proves difficult to draw confoimiab colleges of England to find then 
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wtiy Lo the grcab citiefl to seek university The Problem of Ecdcaiadical Control — 
afliliatioii The Sfluic tondoricy la nobicen-blo One moro problem requires brief mention * 

ju this countiy. Tlie lemoval of Andover to tliat of the rolation of the seminaries to the 

Cainbiidge la o* case m point; and the icccnb nubhoiitics of the churches they aie designed 

removal of tJie Union Theological Seminal y to aorve The question of the control of tlic- 

to the immediate vicinity of Columbia Uni- ological education has alivays been a burning 

vcrsity IS another example. The advantages one, and in every age the advocates of stria b 

of such close alRlinfeion vntli a univeisity, from control and those who believe in the largest 
the point of view of economy of teaching, are liberty have oon tended foi their respeoUvo 
so obvious as to need no comment; while theories. The best known example of the 

the presence of el seminary in the Jxcart of a lattei method is the German universities, 

great city provides unrivaled facilities for Most of the denominational scmiiinries of 
the pracbioal training of which we have been this countiy and of England represent the 
speaking. former The method in which the control is 

A second clTccb 1 ms hecn to make apparent actually exercised vaiica widely. In Home 
the ncccBBity for the lengthening of the semi- eases it is exciciscd by the ecclosmsLical body 
nnry comse At piesonb this ordinaiily oc- itself; in other cases, by a hoaid of trUBtees 
cup ICS three years. Bub with the increaa- appointed by and responsible to ib Somc- 
111 g demands upon the currieuLum tins la al- timea the lie ia moral rather than legal, as 
together inadequate, especially when, as la in the case of the Union Theological Somi- 
iiGW bhc case in many iiiatitntions, the better naiy dui'ing the Ill’s t deeadea of its hisLoiy 
part of one year is given to purely linguistic But in general, the belief that tjic acmmary 

ftbudy lienee the demand for a four-years’ should hcrvc the chiiioli of which it is arcpie- 

coursc ill those insbitutiona which stand for senLabivG and should conforiu to its standards 
advanced theological training The piactical has been the prevailing one. The idea of 

difficulty in the way of thia pioposal is that theological ediicntioii in ProLcstauLism hag 

it will postpone the sLiidGnt'a cntranco upon been, on the whole, denomination al. In 
the practice of his profession until too late, recent years, many causes have combined Lo 
Where a college degree ia insisted upon ua a rendci this conception unsatisfactory. Tha 
coiulitjon of entrance to the scmiimry, such an pressure of the common need, icvcaling new 
extension would mean that most men would problcma nob contemplated by the older 
not graduate from the Boininaiy until they Bystema, the unifying inlluciicc of the Bcicn- 
wcio twenty-five or twenty-six yoara of age tific principle ao potent hitiicrto in other 
All nltcinativq proposal which 1 ms much to brniiichcfi of education, the example of tho 
1 ccomincnd ib is that the professional prepara- mission field, where denominational cohpciation 
Lion flhouUl bogm in the college comse itself, m theological instiuction is a piactioal necca- 
t be last year of which should be devoted laigcly aity, hotter noqunhitance with the tencheia 
to piofcBsional study, aa la now tho ense in of dilforeiit institutions, brought about through 
many iiisbituLiona with students of law and thoir association in voluntcuy groups of intcr- 
mcdiciiiG dcnominationnl character , above all, the giow- 

A question which is debuted by theological ing deairc for church unity with its emphnsia 
teachers is that of bhc financial support of the upon the things which all Christians hold In 
Bbudent during hi a seminary course Inmost common; — nllcombmo Lo cmpliasue bhc waate- 
BcmmuricB in tliia country, as in England, bui- fulnesa of tho picacnt denominational system, 
tion is flee, nncl ample soliolarship funds arc and to rnise the Ciueabion as to the true relation 
available for cundulntca for the ministry. Op- of the semiiiaricB to the churches which they 
ponents of the present system argue that it serve, 

puts tho minister at a disadvantage in com- There ia na yet no unanimity of opinion ua 
parison with the mcmbeis of other profcsBiona, to the true solution On the one hand arc the 
and tliat the lequircment of a tuition foe cone- advocates of the German plan of abaoluto 
epoiiding lo that aakod in other profcBsioiial freedom They would make theology a uni- 
echoola would make for the flclf-icspcct of tho veraiby tliflciplmo like law and medicine, sub- 
profossioii Advocates of the existing ays tom b fcitulmg academic forcccleamatical con biol On 
reply that conditions are not parallel, as the the other are tiie advocates of the pieaentflys- 
miiiistoi cannot hope for tho financial rcwaida tem, still in the laigc majority, who claim that 
open to those who enter upon other profea- the desiicd end can be reachod without any 
sioiia, that tho iieccaaity of work for self- modification m ^ the existing macliincry, 

HUpporfc during tho seminary course will tlirougli the infusion of u new spirit into the 

uecentuate tho tendency bo a harmful divi- character and ideals of the instruction given 

Bion of interest, already apparent, and that tho And it cannot he denied that much has already 

true aohihion ol tlie problem la not tho romovnl been done along theae hiiea. A third possi- 

of financial aid, but tho extension of the bility is suggested by the example of Union 
Bvatom of free tuition to other prof esfliona, QB ia Theological Seminary, where an instibutioii 
already the case m tho state uni vorai ties of originally denominational in^ aympathica, if 
the West. not in control, and still retaining its indepeiid- 
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eiiCG n.g an aiitonomotia institution, Jms ba- 
conic interdenoininaliQnal in oharncter by bhc 
abolition of dGnoininatioiml subscription cind 
the inclusion in faculty nncl boaid of rcprc- 
sentativcB^ of clilToieiit eoinmunions 

A question wliich. la sore to receive increasing 
attention in the future is the c\fccnt to which 
the university na such cnii rightly be Jielil 
rGaponsiblo for the Unumugoficligiou&lcudciQ. 
The tendency in this country to ft strict 
divorce of duirch and state, and the assump' 
tioii by the denominations of full responsibility 
foi the training of the ministiy haa led in 
many cases, notably in that of the abate 
uuivcrfiitica, to an almost total neglect of 
religion aa a anbicct of univcrBity aUiily* 
There arc signs, howevor, of leacti on from this 
iintcuablo position, and the leading univer- 
sities arc beginning to make provision for 
und 01 graduate c-oursoa in the study of reli- 
gion, and in some cases arc coordinating Lhcir 
oflermga in a single dtipartment ' 

WliatDVBT the method or methods which 
shall finally bo adopted, there can be no doubt 
that there la need of gi outer coojicration among 
those rcsnonfliblc foi theological education 
tJian lias hcon the on.be in the past Nothing 
militates moro againat the rcspccL whicJi men 
have for the study of theology than tho lack 
of agree merit ninoiig its oilicial rcpi’esentAtivea 
ns to the piinciplcs which ought to obtain 
in the braining of students for the miniatry. 
The time has auiely come when, on the pait of 
at least the lending institutions of tlio chief 
deiiouiinaLiona,80iuc ngi cement can be reached 
ns to tho fundamental lequiai tea of an adcciuato 
and effective theological education. Such an 
ftgrccmejibj even if only voluntary in nature, 
would exercise a powerful moral influence 
upon the whole field of theological edueatlon 
and would lend to elevate the standing of Lho 
ministry as a profession. 

Be the com so of the futnro development 
wliat it may, np one who has at hcaib the 
welfare of his kind can fail to iccognize tho 
vital importance of tho questions which Iulvo 
been TijLiSGil, In spito of coTUplftmla of the 
failing influence of the imiiiatryj no aiibsLitutc 
has yot been found Lo take its place, nor is 
there any likelihood that such a, substituLc 
will be found in the future. The only question 
la whether its work shall be done omciciitly 
or inclflciciitly. When one contemplates the 
place held by the church in the apirkbiial life 
of the past, the lofty ideala for which 3 lie hna 
stood and still stands, and tho resources of 
power XV hie U ahe haa coiuiuaudcd aiul atill 
commands, one imist earnestly hope that some 
way XV ill be found so to relate her teaelniiga 
and aapirationa to the highest culture of the 
time as to make it possible for it still to retain 

* E.ff tho Deparlmcnt ot Ilcllgioiifl Education in Llio 
UiilveraiLy of lown . tho Inclusion of a group of coiiraca 
on Tciiinon rvTnone tho ofloringa of tho Coluinbin Sum- 
mer Soliool 


her ftncieiiL position of spiritual loadeiship. 
Whether this xvill be the case or not, will depend 
in no small measuic upon tiie future develop- 
ment of theological education, W A. B 
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ZijcAcu LandesKirchcn Deuisehlands, Jahreano 
1011 (Glitorsloh, ID 11.) 

Theojoffieal Education m Great Britain and Irfifand ■ — 
CZinrck q/ Scotland Year Booh. JOll. 

CoJfeofi Calendar oJ the Vmted Free Church of iSco/land, 
1011 - 1012 . 

Dale, R. W. HUtoru o/ English CDnt7rcpflfi‘onofiflm, 
pp 602 sn, ; 7£7 sq (New York, 1007 ) 

Offiaat Year Book of the Church of England, 101 1, 
Peake, A. S , ed Inaugural Lectures defivcred bg 
the Jil embers of the Faciittg of Theology (o/ il/ 4111 - 

chcir/cr I/niWaify) dnrmg ihe IDQJi- 

1905 (Manoheater, 1005 ) 

EepoAs and Calendars of khc various CfniuerflifiDj and 
Colfeges, e p Oxford, Cambridge, BuxJmm, Lonifon, 
Liverpool, Mnnclicalcr, andlVnlea 
Sciiaff-HeUzoo, Op cif , a vv, JS/ni7fflnrfi Ireland j Scol- 
landi fVflIca 

Yearbooks of tho vnrioua nonconformiat bodies (eg 
Tho Bngtial Handbook i Wesloyan Melhodiat 
Church, Minulea of Coa/erfince; Uiillcd Motho- 
dist Cliurch, Afinutes of Conference, PHinilivo 
Mcfchodisb ConncoLion, Afinrj/«a 0 / Coii/crence, Ilia 
OltczaJ Year Book of the Prcsbulenan Church 0 / 
Englaml, tho Conor egational Year BaoK: Essex 
Ilall Yearbook [Unilarmn], otc ). Tlio Church of 
Scotland Year nQak^ tho College Calendar of the 
United Free CAurch 0 / £caffancf, 1911-1012. 

rAeoIo£ 7 icaf ^JdiicaZioH in the Tlmtcd Stales, — 
CuMMiKoa, A, W Eorly Schools of Methadiam, pp 
3fl0-'37O. (Now York, 3886 ) 

HeXTER, 1?. G H isiary of Edacalioii in the Uu Ucd 

pp, aOB-310, (Now York, 1004 ) 
DonDnEBTEn, D CAri'aZiantti/ /Ao United SlaUa 
(New York, 1B06.) 


Hagemah, j F Hislory of Primdon and ifa Snslftu- 
nona, 2 vola (I’hijndnlphia, 1870) 

ICiNasLEY, W. L Vnffi CaUm* Vol. II, pp. 15-00. 
(Now York, 1870 ) 

PnENTifl*^, G Ij Fifty Tenrj of fAo C/nion Tficofofficflf 
^ciiiiiiari/ (Now York, 1889 ) 

vlnofAer Decade of the Union Theological Seminary 
(Afiburj' Park, 1BQ9) 

SoiiiFF-IlEiizoa Op, cil , s.v, TAcoIngicnl ^crniiinrira, 
pp 335 sg 

SisiPsoN, S. Early Mvixsteruil Training in jlnicncrt, 
(American Clmrch History Society Vol 

II, ^co Series, pn 117-120. (New York, IDIO ) 
Special Itoporta of (bo JliireAii of the CoiiBUa TZcZ unions 
Bodies, 1006, Part I, Summary anc| General 
Tablca, Part II, 1908, Soparate Dcnoininatioiia 
The Oarncfilo Foundation Jor tho Advanccnient of 
Teiichiiig, iSufA ylnnufii f?e;?wri, 1011, pp 94.-0D> 

U S Bur Edno Pap Com jErf , 191 1, 2 vols 
Yonrbooka of tho varioui rcligioua bodioa (c 0 tho 
AmLncan Baptist Year Bmk, tho Conpreffafiopial 
Year Book, the jl/invMs of tho Preahytermn Church 
lu the Ui Q, A , LliQ Liaini 7 Church Annual (Prot- 
estant EpiBcopal) I Minufcj of the Anmml 
Confcrcncca of the Mctliodiat Episcopal Church , 
tho LutAernii CVmrcA d.Zniniiac, the Acfa of tho 
Gonorn] Synod of Iho neformed CJiiirrh, otc J. 

Tho CatalogiieB niid ylnnouncejiicnfs of the difrcrGnL 
Uiuvoraitioa nnd Tlicologicnl Sciniunrics 

Thcohffical Education m the A/waiori Field • — 

Beacii, II r Ocooraphy and Atlas of Protedaui 
Missions, (New York, 1001 > 

BunroN, £, D, Tho Status of Chriatian Eduoalluii m 
India (American i7oiirnat of Theology, April, 
3010, pp. IflD-tOt ) 

Dennis, J, S Cenieanml Survey 0 / Foreign 3l/iaaions, 
(Non York, 1002 ) 

IFflrW Afhia 0 / Christian fl/wJioiia, pp, 103-114 
(New York, 1011.) 

Grant, W, H. Report on CArijfioji Bducdtion in China 
(New York, c 1011) 

MunnooK, J 3?cpori on Theolog\cal iJJucfl/i'oxi in 
India (Madras. 1900) 

Eepori of tAe EtfinAurgA Can/irenee, HUirnAurgh nnef 
Now York, lOlO. 0 vola Vol, III, Tho Miaaionary 
Masaago, Vol IV, Chrialian Education, Vol. V, 
Preparation of Missiciiarieg , Vol VllI, Cobporn^ 
tion and UmLy. 

The China il/iuion Kenr BooK, 1010 
Tho Christian Momncnl^n ita Relation to tho Iftw Life in 
Japan Ninth Annual Ibsuo, pp, 520, 624, 628, 
632, 538. 640 

The Protestant il/iasiouarp Directory of India far S€Q(J, 
pp 13B, 130 (Ajmop, 1000.) 

Frofifems irv TAcofooicof Education — 

DonNEMANN, Vf Die UmuiAnghchkeil dea Iheolvgischcti 
Studiums tier Oeoenwurt (LeipAig, IBBO ) 

DnowN, W, A A Frosaing Need of ThGoloBiccil 
Education nnd IIoivtoMcoLit. iJepurto/ 32 fhfliDiia 
EducatioH pn, 01 eg 

BonTON, E D Tho Supply of Educated Mon lor the 
ftliniBtry Report of Religions JFtlucnn'ofi Associa- 
tion, 1007, pp 68 sg> 

Tho Present Problem b of Now Tea Lament Study 
Americoji J’ournaf of Theology, Vol. IX (1905), 
pp, 201-237 

Cob, Ct a Ilcligioua Payohology and Education in 
tlip TheDlogicnl Curriculum Report of Rcliaioua 
Education Assaciotion, JDD8, pp. 240 eg 
IlABNAcK, A XJio Aitfoahc dcT thcologischen Fakulliitcn 
wild i£ic Af/gcJiieine RcligMonsgeschxchlc, (Gieaacn, 
JOOl.) 

Jacodob, M, IV Tho Preflcnl Sfcfitus of Biblo Study 
in tho Thcoloflical Curriculum Report of Iho 
Religioua E'ducn/ioii 4ff5ociation, 1904, pp. 101-170 
Shall A CoinmiLLce bn appointed on ilio curricula of 
fclieologiofll flcmlnflrjps ivilh n yimv to cflinblJshJng 
larger unifornuty’ ? Buparl af Tlchgto^^ Educaiion 
Association, 1005. PD 143 sq, 

McGipfeht, A. C. Tlieolo file nl jUduca tion. Anicricon. 
Jouniat 0 / TAeoloff//, January, IDll, pp 1-10, 
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AVi D TUq Aruuml Survey oX ^Vork o/ 
ThcoloHienl ScminurJe'S liepori oj iZe/itfici/i Educa- 
tion Anociatio\i^ 1D05, pp- 124-134. 

BtandnrcliznLion of Thcalogiciil Ecluontion. Rehoioua 
fill lira /lUJ i, Augu^l'* IQllpPP 253 sg 
MATliBWa, S VocatlonQl Efnaioncy and the TJicd- 
logicai Curnfiulum j'ljpicricfiu Journal of Thcoioou 
XVI, 2 (April, 1012) pp. 1 OB-1 00 
\Vhy College Men do not go into the Miniatry Report 
of RchgiouA Eduoition A^sociaUon, IQOB, pp 144 sq 
Pbruv, a T. Tho Decline in tlio Number of Bluclcnl^ 
lop the Ivlimafcry, liepori oj iZchpioiis l?diJc;nltoit 
Aasoctafion, 1005, pp 135 .sq 
TmnHFjELD, AV. P. 'rho TTimnnfl ol Mimtcra nnu 
Phyarciani for tbo Ncgio Race liepori of Religious 
Rdiicahon AasDcialioiv, 1009, pp IBT bq 
Wapker, W Thcoloffical Seimnnrjea and RcHgioiia 
Eduaatiou, nebavoiis Edncntioiv, April, 1012, pp 
Oflci 

WeehisB, V Eui/Uhritito in daa ificofogwcAo BtudiufW» 

(Tilblngcn, IDOS ) 

For a diaousaion of cduciUjonnI theory in the Calliolio 
Cliiirali, cf, the works of Sicbongartncr, Kpruh, 
Zachokkc, Hciner, Themiator, and Aubry nlrcndy 
referred to. Tile MoJorniab position la stated by 
Tyrrell, Goo, The Progra7jj me of JI/o(fernwju.' 
a Reply (a the ^nci^cficaf o/ Pius X (Now York, 
1008) ; nndiU^dieiflfiSRi aReply ioCardiiialMcrcicr 
(London, IDOS ) 

THEOPHRASTUS OF ERESUS IN LES- 
BOS (372(7)-287 pc) — a rnend of Aiistot-lo 
and Ida Qsaislnnb in tho con duct of the Lycciiiu. 
After Ilia mastci'a dentil, in 322 d.c, and, it ia 
Bstid, in acaoulaucc Nvibh the cxpi’cascd wish 
of the latter, ho aiicceGclcd to the inniiageiucnt 
of UiQ sohooi and directed H with great auccesa 
for fcliirby-fiVB yeaia Aa a Lcachcr and writoi 
he contnbutecl muoli to develop and extend 
the mflpence of tlie Pciipntetic School. Ilia 
original name was Tyrtnnug, the auinamc 
Theophrastus having been given to him on 
account of tho brlllianay of liis discQiirao, In 
GomiTion With most of his associates he was 
Inchned nacrrD to scicntiiic activity than to 
niotaphysical speculation. In the interpreta- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy and psy- 
ahology he omphaaized the doGtritto of imma- 
nence flomcTvhab puntheiatically, yet ho nf- 
firmed that reason in man la an original 
endowment, implanted In a perfect state, niid 
not ft development from within In his 
ethics, wliicli Kg presented in acvcial treatisea 
and illustiated in detail by tho analysis of 
typical cViaractcTB, rcvenhng much iiiaighfc 
into human nature, he was disposed to lay 
emphasis upon material goods and social ad- 
vantagea cis uece'isavy coudilions foi the cul- 
tivation of viitue. On this account Inter 
cnticfl charged, but unjustly, that he believed 
"fortune, not wisdom, rules lifo.^' In col- 
labointion with Eudciiiiia ho made various 
ftltcrationa m the AvistotcUan logic and ex- 
tended lb in certain (hrcctions The tieatinent 
of tiic ayllogiam, far example, was ennohed by 
the theory of hypothetical conclusions which 
included also a discussion of disjunctive 
propositions Under his leadership the school 
made investigations in the sciontific-liiatoncal 
field, and hia own chiel merit aa a scholar con- 
Bista in the coiitributiona which ho made to 


natural acicnac, especially to the Hcicnce of 
botftiiy, and in tlie invcatiBaLiona which ho 
made in the hi&tory of the seiDncca 

Of hia many wiitinga all that lemain arc 
two botanical woiha, ir^pl [ffropia? mkI 

Trepl (ifiuriRv alriSv, ceitnlu fragments oE hia 
metaphysics and of the history of physics, 
and the ^Oikqi xapaKTtjpc’s, contaiiung selec- 
tions from Ilia etliioal works, S, W 

Reference — 

Baldwin, J N Did of Phil nnti Psych . Vol. IV, 
pb I, pp 612-613. 

theories of education.— S ee Couaan 

ofStudyj THEonv of; Education; Pedaudoy, 
PiiiLoEsonnY OP Ehucation; PTiiNcn>LEs op 
Education; also HuniANiaM and Education; 
Realism and Education, and similar topics. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. — The term 
theory ia used to denote nny inteilccturil prin- 
ciple; thatiSj any Gonccpli on whiciua employed 
to explain and organize a body of fncla Its 
Bcnac vniiea from the subjective to the objec- 
tive; that is, fiom the notion of nn unpiovcd 
idea to a law So far as its usngo la diatin- 
giiialicd from ilmt of the term hypothesis 
(g y.), theory is reserved to designate tlic more 
ultimate and incluBivo principles oC expla- 
nation, na the Newtonian theory of grarita- 
tioii, the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
The educational importance of the concDptionp 
ao far as it docs not fall within the fiinotion 
of hypatbcaia in thinking, centevs about tho 
pioblom of the relation of theory nnd practice. 
As noted clscwlicje (see Lideual Educa- 
tion). Aristotle distinguished between thco- 
retical and practical knowledge, to the ad- 
vantage of tho former It alDiic is uuivcrsal, 
dcnionstiatlvCj and complete or sclf-iiiclosed, 
which \s as much as to say that it alone is 
knowledge in tho full aenac of the term. 
Practical knowledge ia a pis allcr in default 
of the possibility of something better, having 
to do mtli what ia contingent and paiticular, 
varying with accidental circuinstaiicea Tina 
conception affected the wIigIo concept of 
liberal education, and furnished the intellec- 
tual basis for the cViaci editing of vocational 
and piorcssioiial training. Its modern coim- 
terpaib is tlie identification of the practical 
With utility, mcaniiig by utility fionicthing 
which serves pcisonal advantage or at most 
an external and mechanical typo of social 
need. The separfition of theory and practice 
clcnily ftlTccta the meaning of both Theory 
IB not only isolated from appheatiou to life, 
but practice is separated fiom tlie iiitDllecbual 
and nil that that term connotes Since it ia 
iniposaible to rafco very higlily that whicli is 
taken to bo antithetical to mtelligcncc, the 
"piaotical" thiiB rcducca itself to what le 
oonneeted with making money or securing the 
material commodUica of exiatciico. With such 
ft hackgrauad, the only ground that could be 
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urged for praotic-al ** studi ca was the bare 
fact that, being practical, they wete mdia- 
peuaable, together mth a diaparagcmonfc of 
thcoiy as futile, idle, and unveriiiablo 
The change in educational philoaophy which 
ia occuriinE at pieacnt is due to cauaea which 
roiidcr doubllul the basic idea of the dwoxco 
of theory and practice, — cauaea which give 
thcoryj pioperly unclei stood, a practical valuo 
and practice an intellectual function and 
content. These oauscs arc, firab, the growth 
of n practice, or art of hnoiving, involv- 
ing the use of experimentation; acoondly, 
the develop in Gilt of intlustry on the basis 
of science; and, thirdly, tlio evoluLioiiary 
coiiGcptian of intelligence ns an agency of 
purposive adaptation of the cnvii omnenfc to the 
expansion of life Under the conditions in 
which Aristotle wrote and the older cultural 
tiftdition obtained, knowledge waa a matter 
of peiaoiial excellence, dcpoiiding upon an 
insight which was native, a divine gift, Thera 
ivns, in pure scieiico, no art of knowing having 
its specific equipment nnd technique With 
the incoming of modern methods of natuial 
science, the aibiiatioii has radically changed 
Wlule^ of course, supcrioi natural endowments 
will always count, knowledge has ceased to 
depend exclusively upon lutellectunl genius 
In fact, tlio woiking of natural gifts severed 
from Llie cominoii potaossion of applmnces and 
technique is looked upon ivilli suspicion, as an 
attempt to evolve knowledge out of iiinci con- 
BciousnesB Knowing lu Us beat foim, Bcicnce, 
liaa become an organized art puisucd by I hose 
rorcasioiinlly trained to carry it on When 
flowing has itself become n form of practice, 
it appeals absuid to try to keep shaip lines of 
domar cation between theory and practice, 
since its effect would bo to identify theoiy with 
those intcUcDtuEil excrcisca that by their 
nature fall abort of knowledge. The line ia 
furLliei oblLtcrated because the practice of the 
art of knowing in the natural gcienccs involves 
the actual manipulation of physical matciials 
and appliances in cxperiniciitii.tion in oidcr to 
bung about changes in natural phenomena, 
Progress in knowledge began systematically 
when bliosc occupied with inquiry b on owed 
the tools and methods of those engaged in the 
practical aits. Even Gieek mechanics le- 
maiiictl a branch of geometry, not available 
for the investigation and explanation of natu- 
ral events, because of the Gieek contempt 
for manual woik and mnchinery, The new 
science of nature arose when the conceptions 
of energy, space, time, motion, and matter of 
necessity employed in the induatiinl arts wore 
taken over into the theory of physics and 
chemistry. 

The influence of the industrial revolution is 
the obverse of the change just mentioned. 
When theoretical scion.ee borrowed freely from 
the practical arts, its results were naturally 
available for the promotion of the latter 


THOMASIUS 

When practicG was a routine matter, a blind 
following of traditions worked out by rule of 
thumb, it was natural to place it in antithesis 
to reason. But when invention of nmehmery 
for the effective utilization of natural forces 
followed ill the footsteps of Bcicntifio discovery 
(when, indeed, the need for soma invention 
became a chief motive in setting acientifia 
problems and stimulating aciontifio incjuiry), 
it was heneefarth impossible to maintain llio 
idea of practice as something resting on custom, 
to the exclusion of thought The third cause, 
the influence of evolutionary biology, has 
hardly been felt outside of philosophic circles, 
while tho firab two causca have more or less 
consciously alTected every one's thinking; but 
it implies a profound change in the whole 
conception of the nature of thought and rea- 
son. According to it, the organs of mind — the 
sense abructurcs and the brain — have been 
evolved in the process of the development of 
living organisms as pait of the evolution of 
life itself in complexity and scope. Thought 
cannot, therefore, be pub in opposition to 
action but appears as the clucf instiumentality 
in tho emancipation and enrichment of aclion, 
Thtt antithesis, is uo longer between theoiy and 
practice but between idle mid unvcnfiablG 
thinking and thinking to n purpose, between 
blind and enlightened practice, J. T> 

See Activi'ty, CuLTunEj ExPBniBNOE, 
Phagmati&m 

THICKNESSE, GEORGE (1714-1700).— 
English schoolmaatcr, born at Earthingoe, 
North nmptonsln re He was educated at Win- 
chester and possibly at Cambridge In 1737 
he became chaplain and third master at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and from 1748 to 17G9 
wag High Master The school at the timo of 
his appointment was on a rapid decline end 
only had nn enrollment of tiiirby-fivc boya. 
In a very short time he raised the numbers 
of foundationera nnd nonfoiindationers, and 
the school again entciecl upon a career of 
success, many of the pupils under Thickness e 
attaining to positions of CTmnence in their 
country. On hia TCtiTtmenb m. 1769 hti was 
requested by the goveinors to name hia suc- 
cessor and was given a pension of £100 a 
year. The remaining years of hia life he spent 
with au old gchoolfcllow Thicknesse liaa 
been called, by McDonnell, the '’Second 
Eounder” of St Paul’s School. 

Reference i — 

McDdnnhlt,, M F. J Hxstory of St. PauL^B 
School, (London, 1000 ) 

THINKING. — See TnouaHT. 

THOMASIUS, CHRISTIAN (1655-1728), 
— A German writer and jurist, born at Leip- 
zig, where hia father, Jacob Thomnslufl, one 
of the best-known German Hcliolara of hia 
time, waa professor of eloquence at the iini- 
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veraity and lector of tlic " Tliomasscliulc '* 
There, where the great philosopher Leibiiibz 
was n pupil, Thomasiua also received his iii'sfc 
education and flliowed auoh brilliancy as a- 
student that, at ilic age of seventeen, tlio 
university conf erred upon him the mnater'a 
dogreo. He waa greatly mpiesaed by thn 
natural syatom of law which lie found m the 
woika of Groliiis and Piircndorf, and to con- 
tiiuiQ Ins law atuclica he went to the university 
of Frankfort-on-Odor. In 1 084: he commonced 
ho lectme nb the university of Leipzig nncl ab 
□ncG attracted attention not only by prefer- 
ring natural law to the traditional Romau law, 
but by boldly attacking tho dry soholasticism 
And pedantry of the university methods ol his 
time. In 1687 he announced n couiao of 
lectures to be given m German, instead of in 
Latin, a daring innovation, since up to that 
time the nntivo tongue had novel been used 
fta the mttlnim of instruction in any German 
university In fact, when TJiomasiua used 
his mothor tongue in n philosophical work, for 
the publication of which it wns necessary to 
obtain the permission of the university authori- 
ties, it wns 1 ejected by the censor on the (ground 
that it WAS impossiblo to pass n book la which 
pluloaoplucal ninttcvs weic treated in Gcimaii 
In the following year Tlioninsiiis published a 
literary magazine, in which he poured out Inn 
satire against religious intolerance, academic 
stupidity, and antiquated prejudices of all 
sorts. This WAS the first German publication 
of its kind, and Tliomaaius thus became the 
fouader oC German _Tl\e hosUUty 

created by his lecbuiea and writings was so 
great that, in 1690, he was forced to luavo 
Leipzig. The progressive elector Frederick II I 
of Brandenburg appointed him to teach at the 
Hifcterakademio in Halle, where his lec- 
tures soon attracted a large number of students 
This led to tliQ foundation of tho Univcraity of 
Halle (1Q94), in which Tliomnsiua nud A. H 
Finuckc (gi'.) became the most mfluentml 
profcSiiorfl Through them the new university 
soon became a iar-i caching center of tho 
modern acieiitifio spirit of freedom of thought 
and of iciigioua toleration Thomasiua taught 
at the umveraiby until his death, Among 
hi8 works niG Einlciliing zur VernunfUehre 
(1691), the book vcfcired to above, Historic 
dcr WeUheit und Thorheil (3 vols., 1693), and 
KuuQ' Lehr^dlzc vow dem Lasier der Zaiiherci 
mil dem Ilexonprazcss (1704), in which ho 
attacked the trial of witches and the use of 
torture in criminal piocecdinga* F. M, 

RaferoncBB — 

Nicol^domi. C?\rishan Thammius, cin Btntraa 2«r 
Gcschtcfile tier AufUOrung (Darlin, 1860.) 
Sciin^Dhiii W’Ji.iJEL\r Ilistorf/ of the Vniversitti of 
Halle, Vol I (Derlin, 1894 ) 

THOMPSON, SIR BENJAMIN, COUNT 
RUMFORLl (1753-1814). — Scientiat and ad- 
mi ni5t rat or, born at North Woburn, Maas. 


He was educated in hia native town, at By field 
and Medford. At an enrly ago he was ajipren- 
ticcdin a goods store at Salem, but showed more 
interest in mechanical contrivances and tho 
study of algebra, geometry, aationomy, and 
di awing. In 1760 ho took employment in 
Boston and attended lectures at Harvard >i\ 
surgery and medioine On the outbreak of tho 
AY nr of Independence lie took n commission 
111 the Eiighgli army and on tho evacuation of 
Boston he wnS sent to England with dispatches. 
Here he received an appointment in the 
Colonial Office, hut found time to continue his 
studies on gunpowder and the velocity of 
piojectilca. After a second pciiod of aorvico 
in Amciica, he returned to England but in 
1783 took acrvicQ with the Elector of Davaiia 
and at the same time was knighted by King 
George IH He icmnined heie for eleven 
years and intioclucecl many lofornia in the army 
and in the treatment of the poor and of beggars 
in Aliiincli He was ereated Count Rumford 
for his Ecrviecs On his return to England, 
he turned his attention to inventiona foi pro- 
moting comfort at the firoaide and in aclc sugges- 
tions on oookciy, clothing, nnd fuel economy, 
and the lemcdy for smoking chimneys. His 
chief ecientirie contribution was contained in 
a paper rend befoie the Roynl Society in 1798, 
Etiquitv Concerning Source oj Heat which i8 
Exciled by Fnclion, piovmg tliat heat is a form 
of motion. Rumford presented money to tho 
Iloyal Society and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciencea, for gold and silver medals 
bo be, gvvoft. h\Crrv\\\a.Uy for tha ^tvQSt w&oCul 
tnbutions on light and heat, In 1709 he qs- 
aiatcd in founding the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ((/.y.) and waa its first aociotary. 
The last five years of hia life ho apeiit at 
Aiitciiil, near Paris. By his will he established 
a prof easoi ship of physics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and left £1000 and hia philosophical 
apparatus to tho Royal Institution Rum- 
ford' a collected works were published as 
Essays 'polilicalf economical, (ind philosophicO-l 
(London, 1790-1802; Boston, 1798-1804), 
and in 1870 the American Academy of Arta 
and Sciences began tho issue of an edition of 
hia wiitings, completed in four voluiuca, with 
a fifth volume containing a memoir, 

Hoferencefl* — 

Dictianary of National Biograph}/ 

Ellis. G E, Memoir, Vol V ot Collective Worki 
issued jjy tho Arnencan Aendomy of Aria nnd 
Sciencea, (rhilndelplim, 1B76.) 

Tyndall, J. Netu Frfl£7Jne/i/.3, pp. 04-173 (Now 
York, IBOO.) 

THOMPSON, CHARLES OLIVER (1836- 
1885). First prcaiclciit of the Worcester 
PolytcehniD Institute; was cduottled at Dart- 
mouth College lie was tcaoJier in the dis- 
trict fichoola of Connecbiout; principal of 
secondary scjiools in Vermont and Massaolm- 
Bctts; president of the Worcester Polyteolinio 
Institute (1868-1883) and of tho Rose Poly- 
GOS 
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technic Institute (1883-1895). Hia publica- 
tions mchido Hints towards a Profession of 
Teaching (18G7), Industrial Drawing (1871), 
Manual Training in the Public Schools (1894), 
Alodern Polytechnic Schools (1894), Technical 
Instruction (1885), and, jointly with Andrew 
D. White, Manual Labor and School Wo}k 
(1870) Mr. Thompson waa one of the leadera 
of the movement lor the intioduofcion of 
manual training in the schools of the United 
States W. S. M. 

See Manual Thaininq. 

THOUGHT. — Thought iBlooaely employed 
in common parlance aa a gcneiic term^ to 
incLudo such diverse states as perception, 
memory, imagination, feeling, emotion, and 
acta of reasoning or acta of will. By psychol- 
ogists and logicians, the term is generally given 
a narrower implication, which confines ita 
application to caaca of rational infercnciL to 
reasoning in one or other of ita forma. Thia 
distinction m usage is not so ladical aa might 
appear, owing to the fact that psychological 
analysis exhibits the unappreciated extent to 
which rational thinking uepends upon and 
involves the other properties of mind. 

Biologically considered, thought is the moat 
highly evolved device for aiding organiams in 
their adjustment to environment. It therefore 
gets its final explanation ni the modificationa 
of behavior which it ocensions, Oiganisma 
posaesaing it arc enabled to adapt bhom- 
aelvca to the viciaaltudca of life with a 
promptness and efficiency other wise impossible. 
Deapito this fact, the mental operations of the 
animala have been shown by modern aciontiiic 
study to differ in some important respects from 
the reflective processes in man 

It is very doubtful to whab extent, if nt all, 
the higher animals make use of ideas such as 
Iiuman beings employ to guide thcii conduct. 
Moreover, it ia essentially certain that the 
lower animala have no such ideas. Ncvcrtlic- 
leaa, they learn slowly to improve their reac- 
tions in any given situation, employing wliafc 
has come bo bo known as the “trial and eiror 
method “ — a method which implies the pres- 
ervation, more or leas completely, of a tend- 
ency to repeat accidentally Buecesaful actions, 
but which does not imply any power to plan 
in advance a method of meeting a difficulty to 
be overcome. Thia capacity, however, far 
na it falls abort of the human ncliicvemcnt, 
marks an enormous advance over merely reflex 
and invariable reactiona. It should bo added, 
too, that this method of learning is closely 
nkin to the common human methods of ac- 
quiring acts of skill, eg. golf, tennis, type- 
writing In thcbG cases, there is often little 
or no reasoning m the ordinary sense, but 
simply a “ try, try again “ procesa in which 
patience and luck, together with Oj low older 
of selective intclligcnco, determine the out- 
come 


All thinking in the propei sense of tho term 
grows out of aitiiationfi felt by Iho individual 
to be problematic, situations with which he 
feels liimaclr incompetent to cope m any 
merely habitual manner. The first iieccsaity 
he is under is that of identifying tho exact 
imtiirG of the difficulty which he has to meet. 
The next step involvca the attempt to hit 
upon menna of solving it The one step in- 
volves what Jamea calls “ conceiving '' tho 
problem in one way after another. This re- 
quires natural " sagacity ” The second in- 
yolvea bringing to bear upon the problem such 
iuformatioii aa one may have at disposal and 
puts a premium upon an ncourate, aciisitivcj 
and incluaivc memory 

Suppose it becomes necDsaary to determina 
the area of an irregularly shaped plot of ground. 
No progress can be made until one has con- 
ceived tlio piece as made up of certain triangles, 
paralleLograms, etc, Then it becomes neces- 
sary to diaw upon one's knowledge of the 
method for deter mining tho nrca of .such figurca 
A defect in either part of the pioccsa will 
defeat the success of tho rensoiungj And the 
most effective rensoner ia he who can most 
speedily hit upon the useful Donceptioii and 
then bring to bcai most promptly the necessary 
information 

III the procesa, recourse must bo had to 
imagination, for conceiving the problem in a 
^iycu way flubstniitially equivalent to imag- 
inin(^ lb in tho proposed form Then memoiy 
IS laid under contnhuLiori In both these ac- 
tivities imagery — or some aubatitutc for it — 
ia employed. Moreover, in many types of 
problems our feelings and emoLiona entoi in 
to affect tho re.siilt. In pioblcms of a social 
01 personal oharactci, this is peculiarly true, 
Under such conditions the reasoning may be 
good or it may be bad, the significant fact la 
simply that tho way in which matteis present 
tUemsclvea to us depends ver3' largely on our 
cmotioiml attituclea Rcaaoiiing is probably 
hut rarely “ pure " in the sense that feeling 
plays 110 part in the conclusions reached. 

Logicians have laid great sticss upon the clis- 
linction between inductive and dcductivo 
thinking, and they have generally held that 
deductive thinking involved the application 
to a problem of a general principle already 
formulated and acccpLcd^ while inductive 
thought was concerned with the process of 
forming such goner alizatimis. The iichual 
steps of tho thinking pi o cess in both instances 
comply, however, with the clmi actons tics 
already poinlcd out. The differences relate to 
the purpose of the thought ralhor than to the 
steps by which it movea toward ila completion. 
(For further comment aeo Induotidn and De- 
duction ) It may be remarked in this con- 
nection that thought processes vary enor- 
mously as regards the abstractness of tho ideas 
with which they deal Moab^ bhinking^ is 
concerned with rather concrete ideas relating 
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to concjetc nracLicnl problcma. The mathe- 
matician and the philoaophor, on the other 
hand, niny be concerned Mnth thoughts almost 
wholly abstract 

Tr (lining to think is oltcn lauded ns the mam 
end of otlu cation Certainly tho power to 
reason aiighb to be a resnlt of a well-consnlercd 
education, but aa our scientific knowledge of 
the mind grows, it bocauiG iiicreaftingly evident 
that skill in one line of ren, soiling ia by no incaiia 
to he identified with umvoisnT proficiency iii 
thinking. In tho fiist placflj persons vaiy 
widely in the "angacity" which they nio 
natively able to bring to bear oft a given subject 
matter. Tho man with a natural bent for 
linguistic rcaoEiich may havelibtle or no innate 
capacity for mathematical or clicmical invcsti- 
gnli oil Morcov the call on naciiioify which is 
one of tliQ conditions of clIccLivc icasoning, 
reveals witlc variationa among individuals as 
regards their effeclivencss as thinkers Not 
only la prolonged training m special directions 
necessary foi high cfRoicncy, but men vaiy re- 
mni’kably in the kinds of facts which they can 
remember well A good memory foi one clnaa 
of mntermlfl, e g chciiucal lormuliD, need not 
carry with it any special apiitudo foi rcmcm- 
bermg nuLsic 

The piincipal coivR\dc\ siLiona tu bt borne ift 
mind when Ihe relation of education to lensoii- 
lug la at stake are the following, the Secmillg 
of habits of concentrated and prolonged attcii- 
lion, the faini hanging of the mind by actual 
practical contact with the iinpoitant forms 
of pi’ocediue in i caching concluhions in each 
of the gieat typical sub di visions of human 
thought, eg the languages, the sciences, 
mathematics, history, ecoiiomica, plnlo.sophy; 
the storing of the mind with much weJl- 
orgamzGd material in these several diieelioiia 
as the exigencies of each case may permit, 
the cultivation of an altitude of inldlcctiial 
in dependence by alTording abundant opjior- 
tunifcy for tho use of tlic individunra own 
powers of thought. J R A 

HeferenpeB — 

Anukll, J R, Psycho^QQy, 4tli cd (New York, 
IDOS) 

Dewby, j. Hqw IPc TIiukI. (Doatxan, 101(1) 

J.\MFs, IV Principles of Psychohou, Vol, II. (Now 
York, 1DU5 ) 

M-ondA-H, C L, h\froditc[{aii (o ConvpnraUuD J'ai/- 
Mooy, Ch. XVI (Now York, lOOb ) 

THRIFT. — See School Savings Banks 

THRING, EDWARD (1821-1887), —Eng- 
li.sh sclioolmastor boin at AITord, Somerset. 
He was. educated at the local giammivi achool 
lit 11 milliter and al Eton, wIictd he wa^ captain 
of Moniem ir IS*11, one of the lost accaBiaua 
on which it was observed. lie procerilcd lo 
King’s College, Cambiidgo, and received liia 
(Icgi cc and a fellowship in 1844 Through liia 
ciTor..s an old custom by which aclioinra of 
King's were exempted from the degree examU 


nations was abolished. In 1846 he became 
curate of St Jninca' panah at Gloucester and 
taught daily in the KaLional schools there, an 
experience which lus always regarded as ex- 
trcmely valuable and out; of which grew his 
Child* 3 Grammar (1862) After a peiiod of 
private tutoring and travel he wna appomted 
iicadinnstcr of Uppingham, an old country 
achool founded in 15S4 by Archdeacon Johnaon 
of Leiceatei Here he foiiiul two masters and 
Lwcnty-fivc boys lie cntcicd upon hia new 
woik with xvclt-lWoiight-ont plmia for raising 
Uppingham to one of the leading public 
schools of the country, free from what he 
called the existing ^ shams of many of the 
fichoola Eluding litLlo aympathy among the 
govcrnoia, he was foitiinate in tho solcchon of 
hia assiatarvta who stood by him loyally 
Bourding houses were built, each to accommo- 
date thirty hoys, for Thrmg eoiiaidored ifc quo 
of the csseiiLiftls of a school Hint the head- 
master should be able to know each boy in- 
dividually He insisted on individual atten- 
tion to blight and dull alike, for “ cvni’y boy 
cnii do something well ” The numbers iu the 
whole achool were I'csliictcd Lo 320. In the 
boarding houses each boy was provided with 
a cubicle m the doimitonos and wiLli a small 
private aUidy. A gynuuiaiwiu, the first m any 
public achool m England, was eiectcd m 1850 
and a gyimmsllc maatet appointed. The 
ciiiriculiim was divided into compulsory and 
optional subjects, the foimer included the 
classics, English coinpoalLion and mathomaLics, 
taught in the moinmg; in the afLcriiuoii Llic 
pupda could select from Ficncli, German, 
physical science, cat pent ry and metal work, 
music, and fine artb. To mu hid Thrmg at- 
tached great value, and Uppingluun was one of 
the fiitt selioola where it wnii eultivatcd on a 
large acalo, Besides the ays tciii of jnaipoj^tors 
G.g) Thiing lelicd foi general discipline on 
the social responsibility of each class, or bet, 
and the whole school Intensely icligioua 
and devout himself, he did much to instill sucli 
n spirit in his boya. In 1829 a mission to the 
poor in London and a settlement in North 
Woolwich were established Thiing wna 
strongly opposed to the Schools ComifusDion 
of 1865 Qiid the Endowed Schools Act, fearing 
Llicit outside inter fereucc xvould be mimical 
to the success of the school IL was partly on 
tins giouncl tjiat he suggcfsled blic foi mad on 
of Lhc Hcndmastcra' Conference which met 
nt Uppingham iu 1860, the first body organ- 
ized to rcpicflciit English aocojidary schools 
Tliving wQs strongly bympathctic ivitli tho 
movement for the higher ccuicatioii of women 
and invited the Headmislrcases’ Conte ronco 
to meet at Uppingham m 1BB7. 

Unlike Arnold, with whom ho has often been 
classed, Thriug was identified heart fuul soul 
with hia school, how much of lua thoughts 
it occupied ia sufficiently evidence d in his 
Diary, Next to the welfare of the achool, tho 
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improvcmenfc of the tcftohing profession was 
dearest to him, and it is with aome regret that 
he confessed to Fitch thiifc hia eclucationnl 
wntinga bore more frmt abroad than in hia 
orvn country Ilia writings on education 
incladc Edupation and School (1864), Theory 
and Practice of Teaching (1&83), and a postlm- 
moua volume of Addie&ses delivered before 
teachers' associationa, His Thoughts on Life 
Science (ISCD), written under the pseudonym 
of Beniamin Place, deni with tho relation 
of Christian faith to knowledge and human 
progLCsa Tilling also wiote a scries of Eng- 
lish grainmaiS, a subject on which he laid much 
emphnsis the Child's Grammar, nli early men- 
tioned, the Principles of Grammar (1868), and 
Erercise/t in Giaminaiical Analysis (1868), all 
employing the analytical method 

RelsrenceB’ — 

Diclionarj/ of ^anonol BiOQraphy 
Earlu Daya at UpjiuwJiam under Edward T firing, 
by nil Old Day (London, 1904 ) 

FiTcii, Sin J G Edvcanonal ylijjis ayid Methods, 
Dll 272-30D (New Vork, 1000) 

Pahhin, (3 R Life and Letters of i^dicianl Thnng, 

2 voh (LDudun, lS9B ) An edition in ono 
volume was issued in 1000 
Sktune, J H. a Memory oJ Edward Thnng (Lon- 
don, 1860) 

THROAT DISEASES OR HYGIENE OF 
THE THROAT. — See Diphtiiehia; Nose, 
IIygiejie op tub; Tonsils. 

THROOP COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
PASADENA, CAL — Foimdcd in 1891 by 
G. Tliioop as the firat school of inniuial 
arts west of Chicago It continued as nn 
excellent polytechnic school of predominaiilly 
secondary grade until 1010, when financial 
growth enabled the Ini's tees to abandon 
sccoiitlary work and devote all their rcsoiucea 
to higher education of a practical character 
The old buildings and equipment having been 
hansfericd to the city of Pasadena foi uae aa 
a polytechnic academy, Throop now employs 
its new plant and entire cndowinciit to main- 
tain the institute of technology. Admitting 
only high school graduates of approved stand- 
ing, it gives the dcgiec D S (electrical, me- 
chanical, and civil cngineeiing) after a course 
of four years. Its cuiriciiUiin inoludcs unu- 
sually ample piovision for cultiiial studies, 
ao that tlic school may be bioiidly defined na a 
college of applied sciences plus the csaential 
humanities. The elevation of ita sUndaida 
ictliiGcd the student enrollment from 400 to 40, 
with a teacliing staff of 14, J A. B, 

Sec Technical Education- 

THYROID GLAND — Sec Chetinism. 

TIC — A hyperkinetic plieiiomenon, con- 
sisting of n convulsive movement of small 
groups of muscles and occuiring more oi less 
regularly only during waking periods The 
condition usually its origin in n peiiphcral 


irritation, which is respond ctl to by a uiovc- 
ment, of the nature of n defense rcaGtion The 
lie la the persistence of the movement without 
the stimulation which gave liso to it, It may 
be cured by suggest Ion or by education. 

S, L r. 

See Convulsion 

TICKNOR, ELISHA (1757-1821). — Or- 
gnnizei of the primary schools of Boston; 
graduated at Darfcmoutli College in 1783. He 
taught in charity Bcliools (q v ) and was master 
of grammar schools in Boston. In 1805 he 
began to agitate for pi unary schools in Bos tom 
The graminai schools were closed to cbildicii 
under seven ycais of age and to all childion who 
could not read He proposed a new giade of 
schools for ** the childi'cii of poor and ignorjiifc 
parents who cannot or will not avail thcinaclres 
of the piivatc dame schools " (qv) Priinaiy 
schools became a feature of tbo educational ays- 
tom of Boston in 1818 W S. M. 

TILLEMONT, — See Pout Royalists. 

TILLICH, JOHANNES ERNST GOTT- 
HILF ALBRECHT (1780-1S07) — Geiman 
cducatoi, born at Gloss Biccscn, then in 
Saxony Aftei studying theology and peda- 
gogy at tlie UiuveiaiLy of Leipzig be taiiglil 
piivntelyfor atimowith auoh siicocsa that ho 
wns &oon able to open a school, whicli was 
liiglily coiiimeiulcd. In 1805, aflei vi, siting 
Postalozzi and Salzinaiui, ho opened a school at 
Deasau with Fci din and OUvicr. the author of a 
new method of teaching teaching and former 
teacher at the Philanthiopimim. The school 
met with so much success that it became a cen- 
ter for the study of Pestalozziaii method and 
was visited by many tcacbors and students. 
Tillich wrote many books on the elementary 
school cmriculuiu which exorcised a gicat 
influence on Gei man schools Hia best known 
work is the Lchrhucli do Authmeiik (1S06), 
in winch he advocates the use of objcoLiyc 
mothocla in the tencliing of aiilhinetic. To this 
end he invented what nic known ns Tillich's 
Bricks," a serica of cubes and pi isms gradual cd 
111 size, simple, easily handled, and easily 
combined so that the numerical and size rela- 
tionships can be seen at a glance. 

Referencus’ — 

FniTzacii, T TiUich, (Lnngensalzn, 1005 ) 

Hein, W. Encyklopddisches Ilandbuch der Padagogik, 
B.V TiUicht ErnsU 

TILLINGHAST, NICHOLAS (1S04-1B56) 
— Fust principal of the Bridgewater (ilnss.) 
State Noimnl School, was educated at Bristol 
Academy and the United States Military 
Academy, giadiintiiig at the latter insLiUiboii 
in 1824 He wns instructor nt the United 
Stales Military Academy (1027-1834), piin- 
cipal of schools in Boston (1836-1839). 
inalructor in the Westfield Normal Seliool 
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(1839-1840) and principal of the Bridge- arc dependent upon external atimulationfl 
water Kormal School (1&40-1853) Kie pub- Tune is a umvcraal chaiactcriatic of mental 
licfttions ineludo Pmyers /or Schooh (1852) proceaacg Some expernnenta Imvc, howcvei, 
and Elements of Plane Geometry (1844) boon made which show the relation between 

W S* M. the perception of duration and the picparation 
Reference — of the observer for the reception of stiinula- 

Boyden, a. G Hh/w ani AUmm Recori oj iho Uons TlWB, it a monotonous soiicB oC sounds 
Uri(fffpmlcr IVormal School (Dos ton, 1870) IS suddenly iiitGiruptcd by a lolativGly very 

faint sound, the expectation wliich has been 
TIMBRE, — Tipibro is popularly spoken of cstablialiccl by tho early part of the acriea will 
as the quality of tones, but the term quality, nob bo satisfied by this faint sound. The 
Irom the psyLVibiogicnV point oi bus icSiiT- xcsult xfiW bo tbut thcni wiU be n btigmng oi 
cncc to pitch and can be applied to timbre only expectation and the interval wluch was tcimi- 
in ao far as timbic may be considered a com- nated by the weak sound will aeem long, 
pound of tones of diffeicnt pitch Riffereneca ConYCLsely, the interval winch PoUowb the 
111 timbic arc duo to the pieacncc and relative faint sound will be shortened. A common 
pioininencQ of ovorlouea 'NYhen a violin expciicnco which is Bomewhafc similar in type 
string vibrates ns a whole, it also vibratos lu is that in whioh onchccomca aware of duration 
aegments. — halvci, thirds, and these in halves when he is waiting for something to happen, 
and thirds, and ao on Each of these partial Under such chcumstnucca time seems to move 
vibrations really produces a tone, but these very slowly, whereas when the euccesaion of 
tones, called overtones, stand in simple niathe- events is vciy lapid and intei eating tho diira- 
matioal latios, and theicforo blend and fuse tioii is not recognized as an important phase 
with the rundnnwiiital tone. What we hoar of expcnoncc. There la an intimate cannec- 
iia n simple tone is leally a clang, henco wo lion betwccii duration and emphasis, na ox- 
speak of clang ti7it or ione color, both terma hibltcd iii versification The accentuation 
having reference to timbre or the distiibubion of a syllable has a marked eilcct upon tho tem- 
of ovcitonea, The difference in tones from pornl value of this syllable in making up a foot 
diffevGut matiumeuts is one oC timbre The of the verae, One «f the moat notable dis- 
violin atrJiig and the human voice produce tinebio ns between Greek and Latin verse on the 
rich '' round'' tones because many overtones one hand and English verse on the other is to 
present must be well balanced. The Freiich be found in the fact that the former depended 
horn brings out the low overtones, whiio very much more on fclic quantity or temporal 
the flute bvmga out the high A tuning fork chaincttnetica of the syllable, while English 
produces a relatively pure lone; a bracing of its veree depends very much more on stress or 
vibrations approaches closely to a uniform accentuation which in turn influences the ap- 
Bcrics of sine curves. Tho only dilTcrcncc in parent duration In both onaea tho rhythm 
vowels ]3 a difference in timbre. All the vowels is determined in a very large measure by tho 
may be spoken in the same pitch, but whether perception of duration 

it aliall be A, E, or I, etc depends upon what The ability to pci ceivc temporal charactcria- 

Bct of Qvertoneg dominates. C. E. S. tics of oxpenence matures with tho individual. 

Young children have very little notion of time. 
TIME — Sec Musical Notation. Their experiences are not sufficiently coherent 

for them to lecognize sequence with anyprcci- 
TIME ALLOTMENT. — Sec School Man- Bion. Even the use of past and future tenses of 
AQEMENT. vci’ba IS a rclo-tiYcly latc phuBc of language de- 

velopment, In musio and In the leading of Verso 
TIME PERCEPTION —The stream of tlieie is nn opportunity for training in the lec- 
coiiBCioiisiiess ((/.v,) consist a of a scries or ognitioii of intervals The natural pleaaui- 
succcsaion of expciionces Tina senes of able experience which arises from any form 
exporieneea gives use iiudeu certain CQuditioua of I'liythmcal movcineivt may also be utilized 
to the idea of sequence and duration Certain to contribute to a itioio piecise recognition of 
paychologiatfi have rcgaidcd the congciousiiess ehoib intervals of time. The longer intervals 
ol duiaiiaii na one of tlic fuiidn mental piopei- of time can be rccognizBcl accmabely only 
tics of the simpleat eloinents of cxpciieace. through an exercise of the imagination. In 
They flud even m senantiona (i/.u ) the clmvac- this respect timo dhlcis fiom apace acnac. It 
tens tic of duiatloii (Sec James, Principles is possible in a single act of peiception to in- 
of Psi/c/iologg ) Other paychologiats icgaid elude a great dia bunco or a largo BUi'fftce, 
uiiration an tho outcome of a grouping of ex- whereas in the perception of duration it ia 
pcricnccs For this latter type of tluiikei a the inhciently impoaaible for an individual to 
diacUBSiQu of Umc perception follows much include iii a single act of iniTncdiato per cepiual 
the same lines as the disousaion of apace consciousness more than a short interval of 

The problems of lime perception are some- time. There can, therefore, be no tiaining 
wlmt mat c obscure than thoac of space, in view of lime perception that la analogous to tho 
of the difficulty of making any experiments that training which can be given to space pcrcep- 
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tion in drawing or in pacing off diatmiccs. 
On the other hand, the development of nn idea 
of time nnd of intcivala can be cultivated 
through a study of history. The formal learn- 
ing of dntca and tlio placing of hiatoiical events 
in proper sequence leads to nn accuiiitc tcin- 
pornl idea in much the same way ns tmining 
111 the interpretation of mnpa leads to a mental 
interpretation of a visual symbol, C, H J, 

References ■ — 

Baldwin, J M Z)ic/ianflrj/ o/PAdoaop/ii/ and Psychol- 

oou, VoL HI, pt 11. pp. 1174-1185 
jAJtEB, AV Pritictples of Payckologi/. (New York, 1890 ) 
WuNDTj W. OutlDiea of Psychology (New York, 1002 j 

TIME-TABLE OR SCHEDULE, DAILY, 
OF THE SCHOOLROOM.— Sec School 
Management. 

TIMIDITY. — See Adolescence; Emo- 
tion; Modesty 

TOBACCO. — ScG Temperance Instruc- 
tion; Narcotics 

TOBLER, JOHN GEORGE (1769-1813). 

— Swiaa educator and disciplo of Peatalozzi, 
barn at Trogen. After an inadequate prepa- 
ration he entered the Univciaity of Basel, 
intending to study foi the ministry Dis- 
covering that ho was unfitted for tins profes* 
sioiL, he decided to tench, and opened a giiis^ 
school at Basel in 1799 In 1800 he was 
invited by Pestalozzi to Burgdoif, and worked 
by hia side, m spite of much di'E agreement, 
there and at MUiichenbuchsec and Yverdoii. 
On leaving Peatalozzi (about 1807), he opened 
n labor school at Mtlhl hausen which was soon 
attended by about five hundred pupils. After 
1011 To bier taught at Glatus, was private tutor 
for a time, and for ten years had charge of n 
Bchool at St. Gall Ho rctned to Basel and 
died there m 1043 Toblci was an ardent dis- 
ciple of Peatalozzi nnd applied ins method to 
the teaching of geography, langunge, and natiiio 
study He was also a stiong advocate of tlio 
training of teachers and the training of mot! i era 
aa teachers. 

Heferfince : — 

Bahnaud, H American Journal oj Educationi Vol 
V, pp 20B-212 

TOKYO, IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF 

— See Japan, Education in. 

TOLSTOY AND EDUCATION —Theaub- 
jeeb of education is one about which Tolstoy 
was always much goncerned. When lie left 
the university m 1817, before he wna nine- 
teen, he made a spasmodic effort to found 
a school for hia serfs, but cards and woincii 
diverted him from the attempt. He subse- 
quently spent five years (from 1851 to 1850) 
in the nrm^, and after that traveled abroad 
before his interest in education agoin mani- 
fested itself. 


In the winter of 1050-1860 lie returned homo 
to YAsnayn Polyltna, and devoted much tune 
to organizing vilfage sciiools on Ins own estato 
nnd m the neigliboihood From July, 1860 to 
May, 1861 ho agnin traveled nbrond, viMtiiig 
Geimany, France, Switzeilnud, Italy, and Eng- 
land, and during that journey he devoted hiiii- 
flclf chiefly to the etiuly of the educational 
systems of those conn tries, which he found to 
he artificial and unsatisfactory 

Returning again to hia estates, he llircw 
himaclf ardently into school work and edited 
nn cducationnl magazine, called Fdsna[/o 
Polydnaf in winch he dcs cubed the met hods 
he had adopted and advocated his ideal of 
free education Only twelve numbers of the 
magazine appeared, nnd it has long been a 
bibliographical rarity, but the chief articles 
he contributed to it were republished ui tlic 
collected Russian edition of his Worh 

Hia plan was bo force no tiling on the chil- 
dien. Every boy oi girl was free to come to 
school or to stay away, and in school they 
might sit where they liked and need only 
lea in what tliey liked. They wcio free to 
cnticizo the toaohers nnd to make niiy sug- 
gestions they pleuhcd Tolstoy coiitrnstcci the 
eager vivacity of children playing in tlie gutter 
with the apathy of the same children wlicu 
compelled to Icaiii lessons that do nob iiitcrcsb 
them, and he inaintnined that only when minds 
arc eager, animated, and excited enu real and 
rapid progress in education be achieved. 

His expcnincnta were earned out under 
favorable conditions in that ho, as squire 
and propiiotor of the c&tatc, was respected by 
the villagers nnd their children, lie person- 
ally also undoubtedly possessed great pedagogic 
tact, and a capacity lo interest and ani- 
mate his pupils, and, moreover, he was helped 
by eiitluisinstic young a‘<sistnnla The result 
was that nono of the children in his schools 
ever failed to learn to read, wiile, nnd ciphei, 
though many of them weie only m school for 
a couple of Winters. The toachors had the 
right to evckule from seliool pupils who m- 
teiTiiptcd the lesaons, but this piaeticnlly never 
occurred. On the contrary, the clulclren were 
fio keen on their work, that they often kept Lheir 
tencheia in school till late at night. 

One of Toistoy^s greatest di/ficultfcij lay m 
the iion-cxdateiice of suitable reading books 
The Ohl Testament wns almost the only 
thoroughly Batiafactory lending matter he could 
find He consul Cl cd ib .^tonca to be the best 
introduction for children, nob mcicly to litera- 
ture, but to a broad conception of human 
society and all its problems 

In teaching composition he hold that the 
gieat thing ia, at first, till they have realized 
their creative poivera, to free the chiklicn 
from worry about the mechanical paiL of the 
work The lulca for encouraging composition 
which he deduced from his own experience were 
theSQ : — 
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"O) To offci ns large and varied a choice 
of themes na nosaiblcj not inveiitiiig them 
specially for chudrouj but offering siieli na most 
iutcicsb the toachei' liimscU and seem to In in 
moat important. 

" (2) To give children atones to Lcad written 
by chilclrcn and Id offer them only children^a 
compositions na models, because these aie 

t uster, finer, and moreoioial than those written 
ly adults. 

"(3) (Specially important.) Never, when 
looking through the composiiioug, to make nay 
rcmnrka to the childien about the neatness of 
the excreisB books, the handwriting, or the 
spelling; noi, above all, about the constuic- 
tion of the sentencca, or about logic 

“ (4) Since the difficulty of composition lies 
not in fii5iD nor in subject, nor in eoricctncss oC 
laiijsuago, but in the mechanism of the work, 
which consiata: (o) in choosing one out of the 
large numb'or of though ta jiiid imacea that offer 
themselves; (b) in choosing words wherewith 
to clothe it, (cj in romembermg it and finding 
a fitting place loi it; (d) in icmembcring what 
has ahcftdy been written, 6o na not to lepcab 
anything oi omit anything, and in Jindiiig a 
way of joining up what Jias preceded to what 
succccdf^j (c) and finally m so managing that 
while thinking and writing at one and the 
game time, the one opciation slinll not hamper 
the other " He adda: " I, having these tlimga 
ill view, proceeded na follows — 

''At first I took upon myself aoitie of these 
aides of the work, transferring tliem gradually 
to the pupils At first, out of the thoughts and 
images suggested, I chose foi them those wldcli 
geenved to me best, and I kept theae iii mind 
and indicfibed amiable places to insert ilicm, 
and I looked over wlint had been written to 
avoid repetitions, and I did the writing myself, 
Icbling the ohddren incYciy clothe the thoughts 
and images lu words Afterwards I let them 
select, and then let them look over whal Imd 
been written, and finally they took on thom- 
selves the actual wnliiig. . 

From hia intepoourse with them Tolstoy be- 
came profoundly canvincod af tlie susceptibility 
of Hussian peasant cluldreU to good works of 
ainiple art, and ib was largely ns a rcaiilL of 
this experieucG that he arrived at some of the 
views which he expressed m later years ill 
What 15 Art? 

Hia exertions ns a school master weie so 
strenuous na actually to injure hia health, 
and he had to go to the wikla of Samdrn 
for a nature eure, Dunng hia absence, on- 
fa l&c Information supplied by a police spy, 
who assorted that Tolatoy kept a secret litlio- 
grauhio press, gendarmes visited liis estate, 
broke open ivU hig drawers, tuincd everything 
upside down in the schools, frightened hid 
sister and his aunt, and cicated among the 
peasants the impression that the govemment 
w&a opposed to bis educational efforts. 

That rebuff nlonc might not have sufficed 


to stop the work, but soon after this, on 
Sept. 23, 1862, ho mrtiTicd, and hm life and 
activities took a new burn. It was not till 
seveial years later, after the publication of 
War and Peace, that lie again occupied him- 
self acnously with educational matteiB. He 
thou devoted himself to supplying the want he 
had so keenly expericiiGccl of a good school 
leading book, by compiling ono himself 

He accomplished this tnsk most admirably, 
and the book met with great success Moio 
than a million copica of various editions have 
been sold The longest stones it contained 
wciG A Prisoner in ffic Caiicctsits nud God Secs 
the Truth, theliisL of aaoiiosof admuably simplo 
stones for children and pc at nuts which de- 
serve to rank among Tohtoy's greatest acliicvc- 
luents. They ave published m Tireniy-Ihruc 
Tales In 1874 he lectured m Moscow on 
methods of teaching children to read| and pub- 
lished an article On Popular l^diicalion 

Altei his chftugo of religious outlook in 
laVS'lSBO, and his adoption of a new view of 
life, Tolstoy was too completely absorbed by 
other work to devote much time to education, 
in tlic oicliuary acceptation of that term, 
lie did, however, wiitc many letters on the 
subject, of ivhicli a cliaractcrlstic epccimcn is 
included in his aiid Letters 

He approved of education which teaches man 
hig duty to God and his fcllow-iniin, and whicli 
enables him to provide the neccssauca of life 
for hunaeU and for others, dia approved of all 
education winch nims at giving to some 
particular mcmbcis of society cxcepLioiuil 
social or economic advantages, na well na of 
education gained at the expenao of the labor- 
ing classea, who have to build the achoola 
and support the teachers nnd flcholiU’S, with 
the result of enabling a favored few to live on 
the backs of the nin^. 

In Ins latci yeais Tolstoy resumed the prac- 
tice of gathering the village children around 
him, and in 1008 he wiote a small book en- 
titled The Teaching of Jesus ^ which was an 
outcome of his efforts to impart Christ's 
teaclilllg to a class of village children of from 
ton to thirteen years of age 

The keynote of all bis cducnLional efforts 
was " freedom." The subject matter with 
which the pedagogue has to deal, if he would 
attain good rcaults, is, he aays, the " free 
child " A. M 

Refereiicea: — 

PintiKOPF, P, I/CO Tela/o!/,' hia Life tffld Work. 
(London, iDll ) 

CnogDY, E, Tolstoy as Schoolmaster, (London, 1004 ) 
Maude, Ay dm eh Life of Tahtoy, (London, JOO0- 
1010 ) 

Sadlue, M. E, EductiLion nacoirdiOB to ToJaloy 
Journal of Education, Yol. XLlI, 1011, pp 2l3— 
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Essays and Leflers (Oxford, 1000 ) 

Ptuenlu-^liree, Tales (OKford., lOOQ.J 
ColUefLd WotIb, Vo] IV (Moatow, 1800-1806 ) 
Tr. by Dole, N II (Now York, 1 000 ) 
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TOMPKINS, ARNOLD (IBIQ^IOOS). — 
Professor of oducatioii; wa*? educated at tlio 
Indiana Noimal Scliool, the Indiaim University 
niid the Uaivovsity of Chicago. IIo waa 
teacher m the piiblie Bohoata (1870-1875); 
superintendent of public schools (1875-1885); 
mgfci'iictor m state normal aclioola (1885-1893); 
pYofeaeov of education in the TJuivcraity of 
Illmoia (1806-1899); principal of the IHinoia 
State Normal School (ia09--1900), and prin- 
cipal of the Code County Normal School 
(1900-1905) succeeding Colonel Piancia W. 
Parker ( 51 /.). Kia publications include iScicnce 
0/ Discowsg, Philosophy of Teaching, Phi- 
losophy of School ManageinGnt, Literary /n- 
and contributions to educntional 
journals. W. S. M. 

TOMSK, UNIVERSITY OF. — See Russia, 
Education im. 

tonality. — See Musical Notation. 

tone deafness. — Sec Deafness 

TONES. — Tones coneapond to periodic vi- 
brations, e.g. the vibiationa of a tuning fork, 
or a string. In simplo tone aengations we are 
concerned with pitch, timbre, intenaiLy, dura- 
lion and spoce. Gombinationa of tones give 
rise to co}iso?iouce or dissonance, beala, cojn- 
hinatian tones, melody, ThyUnjif etc O. E, 8 . 

TONIC SOL FA. — See Music in Edu- 
cation. 

TONKING. — See Fubncii Colonies, Edu- 
cation IN. 

TONSILS AND TONSILLITIS —The bon- 
ailfl are small maaaea of lymphoid tisaiiea de- 
veloped in the ring that surroiincla the leapir- 
Qtory and digestive passages Four of tlicso 
ao-callcd tonsila arc eapecinlly important, tho 
single tonsil at the apex ol tho ring in tho 
pharyngeal vault, the two faucial and tho 
ainglo lingual tonsil at tho baao of the tongue. 
The development of the tonsillar ring begins 
in rental life and reaches its atngo of gieateafc 
development in childhood, and the upper part 
of the ring tends to disappear in the second 
decade of Vifc _ 

We know little about the tonsils find there 
la much difference of opinion in regard to their 
function According to one view tho tonsil 
has the f line lion of protecting the organism 
from infection It is a bulwark where cnor- 
moii9 number a of IciicocyfccH are on guard 
against pathogeme invaclcia, Ac carding to 
tho other view the tonsils arc a survival of 
the early stages of evolution, valuable in the 
aquatic stage, but now like the vermiform 
appendix, useless and often d is lino lly harmful. 
In support of the latter view is cited tho fact 
that the toiisila often become infected and are 


TONSIL.S AND TONSILLITIS 

tho means of carrying infection to other parts 
□f the orgaiusm, and that siioh a disease as 
Thcuiuatisiii, for^ example, is often cured by 
excising tho tonaila In support of the former 
view it la argued that if the tonsil lina merely 
the function of abaorbing poisonous substance, 
why should nature surround it by lymphatic 
glo-ivda wlucK vcaisL mCcction into the Eenernl 
aystcra; and how is it that millions of bacteria, 
slapliylococei, can be eared for by this organ 
when very few of them in a wound may result 
fatally? And again it is nrgued, although the 
tonsils may be somctimea the source of infec- 
tion, why should we abolish the Bcntinels be- 
cause sometimes overworked ? 

Tho significant facts aic that the tonsils 
often become enlarged during childhood for 
some reason connected with the greater ac- 
tivity of the lymphoid tissue in the early 
ycais* Whether or not these should be re- 
moved by operation la a question that should 
be decided in each individual ease on the ad- 
vice of a competent apccialiab, but it should 
always be remembered that disease of the 
toiiaila IS likely to be closely related with 
rheumatism and ciidoeaiditiB, and on the other 
hand that tho enlargemonb if slight may bo 
merely coincident to eruption of the molars, 
and likely to subside without operation after 
the coming of the teeth, 

The term tonsillitis is usually employed to 
indicate an infection of the faucial toriBila. 
If an nbaccas is formed, it is called quinsy, if 
the folliclea of the tonsils arc especially in- 
flamed it ia called follicular tonsillitis. Tho 
symptoms of toiisillitia are enlargemont and 
inflammation of the tonsils accompanied by 
fever and gcncml prostration This la a very 
common disease among school children. 
When a caao occurs, I lie school nurse or medical 
inspector should always bo consulted, and, if 
theio arc no such ofiiceia, the child should be 
sent home with the advico to consult a pliysb 
clan In many cases it is possible only by a 
culture to detormino whether tho disease is 
tonsillitis or diphtheria, and even if the ease 
proves to be tonsillitis, it domanda aerioua 
treatment, bccfiuso it seems to bo a general 
infection, nnd serious complicntions, capcoially 
endocarditis, — mflammation of the membrane 
lining the haart chambers and valves, — are 
linblD to TCBult- Children awfSering from tho 
disease should be excluded from school and 
coses followed up by the school nurse: and 
it would bo wise to require a phyaician^s cei^ 
tilicato before permitting a convalescent pupil 
to return to school. W. H, B. 

See Teeth, Hyoienb of the; Nose, Hy- 
QiENE OP Tiie; Medical iNsrECTioN, 

References: — 

CouNBWi. WAiiTEH 3 Ilcolih oud Medial lnsj>ectton 
of School CAtWren (Philarlclphm, 15)12.) 

'WniaiiT, GBonaE II. A Ftinclionnl ndailon of tno 
Tonsil to llio Tcatli, Boston Medical and (?uroicoi 
ifourria/, lOOD, Yol CLK, pp. 036-041. 
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TOPICAL METHOD. ^ The pf topical aud well organized review. 'WheYftver o. aub- 
outlines in teaching is a method of wide appli- ject has a content worthy of the name the 

cabilily and high value. It ia important that topical method is a useful and essential mode 

the Within the iittcccst and com- of teachiiiE. But its value depends cnlirGly 

prehension of the pupil m order that it suggest upon a discriminating and nppioprmte uae. 

a problem vital enough to liim to be an iiicen- H S. 

tivc for study. Tho aasignment of Icssona See TPAcniNQ, Types of, Tbacbinq, Phin- 
for preparation by the topicfll method is far cfPLBs of 
superior to any meie mcclmnical asaigiinient 

by pages or chapteis. Au importanb topic TOUCH, — Sco Senses] Tactual Senba*' 
stated in the form of a problem^ guiding the tions. 
child^a observations nnd readings, givea him an 

nim which bccomca his standard for selecting TOULOUSE,^ UNIVERSITY OF, FRANCE 
and rejecting ffieta upon the basis of their — The first university of tho Middle Ages to 
pertinency, — a far more logical method of be founded directly by a Pope. This founcla'' 
mastering a subject than that ef approprint- tion oatnbliBhed the precedent for the principle 
ing any total senca of facts observed or dia- that a ghtdiuwi pcnerftle could not be founded cx- 
ouased. In hig study or preparation the child cent by the Pope. The institution wna cs- 
should be encouraged to construct an outline tabliahed primarily aa a dofcixBo against the 
ropYCscntatWo of lua own tlunl^mg, so that the Albigcnaian heicay, -and theology wna almost 
pertinent facts upon which he has focused hia entiiely m the hands of the Dommicans 
attention may be connectcci in larger and Theological lectures weie given in the time of 
larger wholes, wlucli give a relo-ted and uni fi-cd Pope Ilonariug III (c. 1218)> But the uni- 
view of his problem rather than isolated and yergity became a reality only when, os one 
fragmentary glimpses Tlien when the child's of tho conditions of the treaty of Paris, Count 
study ia tea ted in recitation, review, or exainina- Hnymoncl of Toulouao was compelled, in 1220- 
tion, he IS moie likely to picient his knowledga 1230, to pay the salaries of fourteen pro- 
m n vital and rational organisation that is far fessora, m theology, law, medicine, and erta. 
different from that recall which ia the pioduct The timo wna opportune for a new university, 
of omnivoioua cramming The logical out- for, owing to the dispersion, professors nnci 
lines given by textbook or made by the teacher students could be attracted from Pans The 
may be utilized as an ultimate teat upon any attmctive feaburca of TouIoueo Univeraity 
given sub) DC L to determine whether or not tho were advertised and included tba teaching of 
final organization of tho child's knowledge Aristotelian scienco Ting Arab foundation, 
and thought is auffioient to appreciate that however, failed, owing to local opposition, 
logical aysbematizing of facts, conncctiona, and failure to pay salaries, nnd the return of the 
relations towards winch the teacher's guid- profeaaora to Pana In 1233 a papal bull 
ance has been aiming. The too early impoai- granted the j\is ubiqu& docendi^ but without 
tion of an onthna repiesentatWo of an adult's avail. No progress xvaa made until a new 
reflective tliinki rig may inhibit real thought and eUarter was granted in 1245. Tho constUu- 
study upon the child'a part Care must ho tion of tho University of Toulouse csbabliahed 
taken to laakenuy prelimmarv or mLcimediftt- a new precedent. It was modeled on neither 
ing outlines given by the tcacner fit the move- Bologna nor Pans Tho student rights were 
ment of the child's interest nod thought. In limited to a mini mum and tho power of control 
thia way, both the sponbaneous thought of tho was placed m the hands of the bishops or the 
pupil and its organization in more logical ways papal legate 'The rector was elected from cfloli 
arc assured, faculty in rotation and took an oath of fidelity 

Traditionally, the topical method has been to the Chancellor. Since gmduation in theology 
moat overused (nnd albused) m the teaching was not permitted until 1360, and since the aub- 
of history Its use in geography, nature study, ject wns taught by the regulars, the predominab- 
oral and written composition, and civics, ia ex- mg clement was the legal faculty In the four- 
tcnsiVG. Probably no single method is of teenth century there were in the university 
larger aorvIcQ, but Its uses icquirc a discrimiim- from IS 00 to 2000 students This wna prob- 
tion acldora given in ordinary aclioolroom prac- ably the period of ita greatest success and until 
tieo The tcaohera make too many oullincs] the eighteenth century ib wna decadent. By 
the children too few, Too many outlines arc the time of the Revolution the university was 
written to be recited from, too few kept in praobiuftlly nonexiabenb From 1704 to 1803 
mind aa a guide to obsotvatioiv and icndmg, tcctniDa were in the CloUipo national, 

and ns n basis for intelligent appreoi nil on of Intei called the ISeole centrah, In 1802 a 
and participation m discussion One final sohool of medicine was opened; in IBOd a 
outline used throughout the study of a subject aohaol of law. lu 1BQ4 the Academy of Tou- 
□r problem, from beginning to end, too often louse was eatabliahcdj with fneultiea of law. 
supplants many outlines rcprcaonting tho science, letters, and theology (Catholic and 
real successive views of tho class from its first Protestant), and a school of medicine As 
crude oomprehensiona up to its last sohematic Toulouso was for long the only university 
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in the South of Franco, it was able to make 
rapid progress When neigh boring iuatitu- 
tiona were established as at Bordeaux and Aix- 
MaraciUea, it was somewhat v/enkened. In 
1878 it TGceivod a faculty of mediemo, and m 
the next year a hbiaiy. The facnltiea at 
picaent maintained are m law, aoience, letters, 
and medicine and pharmacy Toulouse is the 
center of n largo number of institutions, aomc of 
which stand in claao rel/^tiou to the university. 
Among these are the JScole pratique de droit. 
wliicli piepflrea for legal, commeiciitl, and 
administrative careers, and the JEcole da 
notariat Connected with the science faculty 
are two observntoriea (nationomioal and mete- 
orological) and a number of inatitutcs. Tou- 
louse la one of the fow French iiiiiveraitiea 
which possess an Olympic stadium for the 
encouragement of athletics, especially Rugby 
and Association football The enrollment of 
students m 10 LO was 2828, of whom 1326 were 
in the faculty of law, 

See Fuance, Education in. 
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TOURGEE, EBEN (1834-1801). —a aclf- 
oducated musician. Ho was director of music 
at East Green wi oh, II I , and in 1867 ho 
founded the New England Conaervatory of 
Music, which he conducted until 1801 IIo 
waa author of Musio m the Schools^ The 

Cknrch Choir t and papers on mnaio education. 
Ho was also editor of the MassachuBetls 
calJournal W. 8.M. 

Sod Music, 

TOWN, SALEM (1779-1864). — Author 
of soliQoibooka, was for forty ycais n teaclier 
in the schoola of New York and several youra 
a member of the New York Icgislaturo. Ho 
was the author of a series of spelling books, 
many million copies of which were sold, and 
joint author with Nelson N. Holbrook of a 
BBries of school rendors. W. S. M, 

Sec Institutes. 

TOWN SYSTEM. — The town system of 
school administration la peculiar to the New 
England States Each New England state ia 
divided into a lai ge number of relatively small 
towns, which in size arc not tery different 
from the townahipa of the west. The county 
exists in New England, but la of no impor- 
tance in educational^ administiation. The 
term town, aa used in Now England, does 
not mean n village, aa la the common use of 
the term in the Western states, but nn irregii- 
lar-ahayied area of territory, included under 
one civil administration. It may nud usually 


docs inaludo a town ns such, or a city, but it 
also includes outlying villages and ruial dis- 
tricts aa well. Different villngca within the 
towns have no separate government. The 
town controls, and nmong its most important 
Innctions are roada, dmiiia, eewera, schools, 
loor-iclicf, public utilities, parks, ' libraries, 
loapitals, and taxation Functions clsewliore 
exercised by the county belong in New England 
to the town 

Under the town system of school administra- 
tion educational affairs are managed by a 
central body, elected by the people, and gen- 
erally known os the town school cominittee. 
Ill a few cases in each state ccrtinn large towns 
have been icorgnmzed recently under boards 
of education In many matters the power of 
the school committee la regulated by general 
state law, and the minimum requirements 
which each, town miiab meet are mthcr fully 
stated Over the towns a state school officer or 
state board of education exercises some powers 
of supci vision, thougli the chief function of 
Bueh mdiyidiinl or body is to see that the towns 
obey the school laws of the state. 

The aclioola of the central village or city, 
and bhoso of the other villages and outlying 
territory arc alike managed by the town school 
committee, and the whole nrc opeiated qb a 
single gioup of schools. Each town thus forms 
a single school district, and the one town school 
committee exercises the Junctions onco cxei- 
cised by a numbei of district school committees. 
(Seo District System ) The schools of the 
whole town aic managed just as roads, bridges, 
and the pooi are cared for, The school com- 
mittee of each town must pi 0 vide a sufficient 
number of achoola. but in doing so may cIobd 
unnecessary aclioola and transport the pupils 
to central schools The committee must also 
care for all school property, make all contiacta, 
employ and pay all teachers and other em- 
ploycoa, and do such other things, permitted 
by law, na arc necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of the schools of Llic town, 

The result under this system is a pooling 
of effort by the entire town for the good of nil 
but espeoinlly for the good of the outlying 
Bchools, It results, first of nil, in nu equaliza- 
tion of tax rates ror schools throughout the 
entiro town All pay the same rate for schools, 
and nil share in the same advantages Other 
results nrc an equally long term tliroiighoub 
the cntiic town; better teachers employed for 
the amallcr schools, and at better wages; a 
uniform eoursc of instruction for all schools; 
free tuition for all 111 the central high Bchool; 
specinl instruction for nil in such subjects aa 
music, drawing, and manual training, good 
supervision for all schools, and a systematie 
organization of the town^s educational re- 
sources Under a single small board, responsible 
to the people for re-iults. The township sys- 
tem (q,v ) in the West ia a. Bomewhat Biimlar 
but less well developed form of school organi- 
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TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS 


TOYNBEE, ARNOLD 


zntioii, ftuJ tho couiifc/ system (q v.) is an ex- In cl well-dcvclopiscl township plan of bcIiooI 
tension of the aamo principle to a. still larger organization rmd control, the old chsfcncla am 
aiea. E P C. abolished or reduced to sub districts and n 

See DiaTnicT SchoOI^. cent ml township school board elected by the 

people from the whole township, manngca the 
TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. — Sco schools ns a unit, ns la the cafac under the New 
High SciiboLs, England town system. Ohio lopreaciUs a 

well-developed typo, though with many town- 
TOWNSHIP SCHOOL FUNDS. — Sec ships forming exceptions. In Indiana one 
School FuNca. township triigtec manages the schoola of each 

township, though hcic central villngcs and 
TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. — The township cilicb arc organized under separnlo school 
system of school administration is to be found boauls, fio that n piiic township form of con- 
chiefly in the states of fcho upper Mississippi ti'ol exists only in a few rural townships The 
Valley, and may be icgardcd as an adaptation picaeiicc ot so many independent town and 
of the New England town system {qtf) to city school distiiotb in nil of tho township sys- 
tho new states to the west, which were peopled tem states is one of the marked defects of the 
largely by westward inigrntiona of New Eng- township system as it at present exists, and 
laud people. Tho feownahip system of ad- conatitutes one of the chief differences be- 
mimatration, hkc the town aystem, attempts tween it nnd tho New Englmid town system 
to mnko tho township the unit of ad mime Lr a- {qv). Where well organized it has tho same 
tion in achool nllaira In plpco of the many educational advantages na the town Bysfccm, 
district boaida of achool trustees or school hub the smaller population of the western 
directors, a single board of trustees manages townships, nnd the presence of n developing 
the school or aclioola of the towuship aa a unit, county oi’Kamzatioii and a stronger state ton- 
Almost nowhoi'c, however, do wc find tho trol, makes it piobablc that a nebter future 
township ayabem in simple and well-defined development for the states to the west would 
form. The cxomption of the ceutial mcoi- bo toward a county system of school ndminia- 
poiatcd city or town from township coiitiol, tration (^.w.) lathcr than toward tho eatablish- 
whicli is nob tho case generally in Now England, meat of a stiong township system. E. P. 0. 
greatly weakens the cffeotivcncas of operation 

of the township system in the west In some TOXIC AGENTS. — Sec In'XOXI cation, 
states where the township system is supposed 

to exist ita operation has been so seriously TOXINS. — See Intoxication 
interfered with by tho establishment of ludc-' 

pendent diatiicfcs that a township system of TOYNBEE, ARNOLD (1353-188^), — 
achool administration exists only in name English economist and social reformer, born 
The Bounty oversight in tho west also makes m London. Intending to enter the army, he 
the townshipsya tem dilfcrcnt from the town flyi- read with that purpofic in view, but his taste 
tem of New England, where county sup crin ten- for hiatoiy, poetry, and philosophy being 
dents and county boards of education do not strong ev, he gave up tho idea iinu began to 
exist Ohio, with its township oi ganization and attend Iccturoa at King's College, London, nnd 
absenooof county suporiiifcendents, comes ncarci* studied privately In 1873 ho enteiccl Fem- 
fco the town system than any othei state, but broke College, Oxford, and two years later 
even hero no very large percentage of the town- transferred to Balliol College. While ill- 
ships are completely centralized for school health prevented him from pm suing nu honors 
control. ^ course, his striking personality won foi him the 

The township system of school adminis- rcapcct and nITection of many of hia contom- 
brabion, like the town system, attempts to poraries at the university He devoted him- 
provide a systematic organization of the cduca- self cspecinlly to the study of economies nnd 
tioiial affairs of the township under one town- economic history, and on graduating in 1878 
ship bonicl, oi officer, sub j cab in turn to the was appointed tutor and Iccburei in these 
ovoTsight of the county and state educational subjects His lectures were well attended 
aubhoritiG.'i. In some abates the term town is and attracted much notice Ho dealt with 
used to designate what is virtually tho town- recent economic history and social and in- 
ship. showing fcho derivation from early New dusfciial queationa To seouro any social 
England act tlera. In some stntea, also, the mprovcTnent he Mt Iho imporlmice of gettme 
townships are irregular in size and boundary, into immcdiato touch with the masses, and 
but generally tho township folio wa the con- at Oxford lie won mnny friemla among the 
grcssional survey, nnd is a reotanpular area, Inboring classes, and wna a inemboi of the 
six mile^ square, and further subdivided into Board of Giiaidians and the local branch of 
thiity-slx SGctiona, each one tuLIq square. In the Chaiity Ocpni'/iatton Socioby. With the 
parts of Ohio n township five mi lea square is same end in view he delivered populai Icc- 
tound, and in others au irrcgiilai -shaped tuies throughout the country on economic 
township exiata and socml questions. Hia chief work was 
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TRACTS 


the Industrial Revolution (published in 1884) 
Toyiil 3 Ge'a briof career was marked by hia 
intense zeal foi social impiovcnicnt and aoinc 
amchoiafcion of the ex bremc individualism of hia 
day, and by Ilia deep ayinpafcliy with the needa 
and aims of the ivoiking claasoa. As a me- 
moiial to hia name Toynbee Hall, the fiiat 
univcisity aetllcmenl, was founded " to link 
the universitiea with Eaat^ London and to 
direct the human aympathics, the oncrgica, 
and the public apirit of Oxford and Cambiulgc 
to the actual conditions of town Iifo/' 

See Social Settlements, Educational 

AcnviTirs OF, 

References; — 

Dictionerif of National Uiographtf 
MibNEii, Loud Aniofti Toynbee, a JCcmimpcence. 
(Loadon, 1001 ) 

Montvcde, F C Arnold Toynbee John Hopkina Uni- 
\crfiity Studies (Bnltimorc. IBSD.) 

TOYNBEE HALL — Sec Toynbee, An- 
NOLD, Social Settlements, Educational 
Activities of. 

TRACHOMA — A contngioua diacoao, pri- 
marily of the eyelid^, charactoiizcd byinJlam- 
matory thickening of the hd and granulai 
condition of the innci membrane and dis- 
charge of variable amount. It is a serious 
disease leading often to injury to the eyeball 
and serious impaumciit of vision, is very 
prevnient in southenabern Euiope, especially 
among the poor, and not infrequent m tho 
United Sbates among Lininigranta fiom tlicse 
countries 

llceenb studies suggest that trachoma ia 
caused by infection with one or more of the 
group of humoglobinophilic bacilli producing 
primaiily an acute inflammation, and second- 
arily in aonie eases a chronic productivo m- 
flainination. Thia hypothesia has boon acted 
upon for the last year or two in New York 
City, and the cnscs of aoutc conjunctivitis, na 
well as those of trachoma, have been closely 
watched and ti'cated in the schools and the 
homes It ia leported that now there are 
practicfiUy no cases of typical brachoma, but 
that clinically cases begiiiiung as acuta con- 
tagious conjunctivitis may develop into 
trachoma 

While cases of trachoma are not common 
thioughout this country, medical inspection 
should always be on the watch for the discaso 
among aohool children When cases are dis- 
covered, the other children should be pio- 
teefced. Medical care ia necesaaiy and hospital 
treatment desirable W. H. B 

References — 

Cohn^eLL, W, S Health and Medical Jnspeciion o/ 
School Children (PhiladDlpIila, 1012) 

WiLiJA^iB, Anna W Tho Etiology of TracliDina. 
Proc Fifteenth Inteniahonal Congress on 
and Dcnioffraphy (Waablngton, 1012) 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. — 
Under thia term arc included all the track or 


ruiming events (see Hunnino), the jumpa, and 
the weight-throwing con testa. TlicaG cxer- 
ciaca represent the oldest forms of spoit known 
111 hiatory, for they arc in fact physical activities 
that played an important part in the every- 
day life of primitive man The ability to run 
fast, jump over obstacles, and throw far and 
accurately was essential for survival undci 
primitive conditions, Tliore arc ipfcroncea to 
comp etitiona 111 running, jumping, and throw- 
ing m the hiatoriea of qI! nations and tribes 
The Jiuinnn instinct to excel m feats of speed, 
Agility, niid aticngtii ahvnys found expression 
among boys and young men in tJioso exorcises 
The pioneers of modern physical education m 
Germany, Sweden, Franco, and England made 
free use of these natuini nctivitics in their 
piograma of physical exercises 
The field events now m general use in 
collego and achool athletics are the following 
Jumping lunning high jump, running broad 
jump, pole vaulting The atanding high 
jump, standing broad jump, hop, step and 
jump, three standing broad jumps, and pole 
vaulting for distance aic also practiced m 
school and colleges, but rarely found on inter- 
collegiate or inters clioi as tic programs 

Till owing, putting the shot, twelve and 
sixteen pounds, throwing the hammer, twelve 
and sixteen pounds, thi owing the discus. 
Throwing tlic javelin has been introduced in. 
a few colleges siiicQ the revival of the Olympic 
games 

Tho field sports, when Goiubincd with run- 
ning, constitute an exceedingly valuable form 
of physical education. In many schools and 
colleges the track and field sports arc made □. 
part of tho legulur prescribed couracs in 
physical education, Running develops quick- 
ness and enduranoGj jumping proclucea agihtyj 
and thi owing increases sticngth. The practico 
of all these sports in good form enhances 
noimfll development and bodily control 
These exercises appeal to boya and young men 
far more than caliathcnics and other forma of 
gymnastics, because they possess the element 
of competition G. L. M, 

See Athletics, Educational. 
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:3amp WaI/TEr Track Athletics In Amorica. 

tUTU, Yol. XVIII, p 203. 

[.B-M A 'Fr/irt Afhlolir.R (Now York. H.d 1 


Cen- 


TRACTS, — During thepenod of the revival 
of the common achoola m tho United States 
(1830-1860), brief appeals were printed nntl 
widely distributed in Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, Rhode Island, New York, Poniiaylyania, 
and Ohio. Such tracts usually contained one 
or two octavo pages of readme matter ^ and 
were distributed at the close of public meetings. 
These fcrncta bore upon a variety of subjects 
— the need of common schools, the prepara- 
tion of tcaehera, the value of subjccta other 
than the three E'b, eto. Henry Barnard said 
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TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATION 


thnt he ncA^r called together the patrona of to show some opposition to the ao-called trncle 
Q school district to disausa with them oduca- school or industrial educatinn (q u ) under 
tion that he did not diatributo among them at certain conditions, Sucoinctly^ staled the oh- 
tho close ol the rnccting a brief aummaiy of jD&tiDna we\e aa followa; the meicaac of tifttlc 
the points preaentecl in hia address Similar Bchools would tend to flood the market witli 
USE lyaa made of almannca. As the nlmanao woikmcn wliose tiaining was incomplotc, if 
weta ante to be purchased by every family, not inefliciont, with the result that wages 
tracts weio bound in with the almanac; would be lowered. Schoola cannot ah present 
and in game oases almanacs with some cJuca' teach a trade any more than the educational 
tional matter were cspeoinlly prepared by those theorist can direct trade schools Such schoola 
mteroated in the advance men t of public odiica- would tend to aiipply tho oinployera* demand 
tion, W. S M. for specialized workmen, more or leas auto- 

matic machineSj in place of all-round, well- 
TRACTS — See l^unvona System, equipped artiaana. l^nnlly, if trade education 

were Given before the end of the elementary 
TRADE SCHOOLS — A type of school solioof period, ahildrcii would practically be 
which Uaa arisen in responac to the demand cotidemued to a career for life before tUcir 
for special training for productive ocoupationa real development had begun. It la easy to sec 
and industries to take the plncc of the old that the unions do nob object to technical, 
ayskem of apprenticeship The trade sohool manual, or industiial education which does not 
may receive pupils in the Inst two years of give special training but aims at a general 
their elementary Bohool career as nb Ilochcs ter, Bcicntific and theoretical attitude and indua- 
N.Y., or after they have left the elementary trial mtelhgcnce At the same time the unions 
school, that is, ah the age of fourteen, Tho recognize that there is a place for special trade 
coiu’Semay bo of short duration and specialized, education for young workmen and jn America 
or it may e\tond over two or three yoars and many unions provide this education to their 
combine cultural avibjecU v/ith general mdua- mombera. It is easy now to dcfluc the typo 
trial training, as, for example, the Centinl of trade school or indiistnal braining winch 
Schools of London and many of the preparatory the unjona will accept, Such a school must 
trade and technical day schools. In Germany be wholly under publie control and publicly 
the trade schools are known as f?6-u?erfeesc/iid6?i jnaiiitniiicd, piivabc tiadc schoola are not 
Sec Continuation SciiooLa, Industrial only ineflicicnt but they play into tho linnds of 
Education, the cmploycis The normal boy oi girl has 

as much n claim to professional biaining aa the 
TRADE UNIONS AND EDUCATION. — defective and abuoimal child or tho more foi- 
Working men aa a olaas have always boon iunate 10 per cent who are able to proceed 
strong B\ippoi'b&Ys of education, and tho trade to the highoY professional callings fchiouBh 
or labor unions have always inaiaked on tho E.kate-aided umvoraition and s&hoiarshipg. In 
right of the working clDBaea bo a good cduca- Amenca the Dollivei bill was a moaaiiie pro- 

tion provided by a national ayatem. It la poacd in 1910 to give federal aid for iiidiia trial 

largely on the question of trade education odiication, but it failed to pass TJic trade 
that the attitude of the trade unions has at echoola must aim to reatorc staiidaida of efli- 

timea been doubtful. It is truo that aa cmly cicncy, formeily maintained by gilds, and 

ns 1620 ab a meeting of working rnen and must develop labor power, nob specialized 
women, held in New York, a national system ekill. TJicre should be an intimate connection 
of education was demanded, giving " nn between the home, the school, and the work- 
enlightened, praotical, and aystematu) course shop, nnd teachers should be Hclccted from 
of instruction, including the knowledge of ah pijictioal woikmcn in touch with actual con- 
Icaat one tindc or useful occupation, ctc,'^ clilioiia.^ AVith legard to the curriculum, much 
And in. the following year a demand was made emphasis aliould he given to the human aide, to 
at Doatou foi a liberal ayatem of education, the position of the woikman jn the corammiity 
especially m science whiali pertains to tJio as a citizen and na an econoniic factor 
meclmnical employmcnba." But, on tho whole Granted tlicae conditions, thcie aic some labor 
equality of oppoituniby in a general liberal lendeia wlio would insist on graduation fioin 
education rather than special industrial eduen- a trade achool ns a icquircinGnt for cntiaace 
Lion waa demaiiclcd. So tho Trade Union into the respective occiipaliona, and it ia hoped 
ConBiesa of England at a congrcaa hold in m this way to eliminate tho unakiUed, incfli- 
1907 aflirmcd as its educational policy " n cienfc, and floating element from the working 
national aystom of education under full classes. 

popular control, free and secular from the The Americati Ecdci'atiou Labor pay a 
primary school to the uiiivcisity " and " that considerable attention to questions of eefuea- 
secondavy and tecimical education be nii essen- tion In 1903 a cominittac on education was 
tml part of every clnld'a education " But organized and has undertaken the conaidera- 
while technical and manual training have tion of the child labor, the apprenticcaliip 
always been wolcomed, thciQ was a tendency question, the effect on the wage earner of tho 
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graduabca of tiade aohoola, manual training 
flohools, and achools of teiilmology and induatrial 
edkioation. It hna further lecommendcd the 
introduction into aohoala of textbooks giving 
the modern views on social and economio 
queabiona such ns the importance of the laborer 
in society, nnd has recommended lectures by 
union representatives The committee lias 
also attempted to organize unions of tcaclicis, 
but with little succcaa (sec Teaciiehs' Vol- 
untahy AaaociATiONs), and has opposed the 
low rate of Balanea and the use of political in- 
fluence to sGoure teaching positions In Eng- 
land the attitude of the trade imiona ia not so 
well defined While they ivcro able in 1007 to 
paaa the excellent resolution already refericd 
to, QS recently as 101 1, in a vote taken on the 
question of the abolition of the half-time sys- 
tem, 116,573 votes were given against aboli- 
tion nnd only 20,033 in favor, an instance where 
personal greed and selfishness tiininphcd over 
the broader and more liberal views of the 
majority of the union leadeis 

See further iNuusTiirAL Education. 

Heferencea — 

American Fodcration of Lnbor Proceedinaa, (Annunl.l 

Report onlndmirtal Edvcstion (WaBlunglon, 1010 ) 
Doffy, F. Jnduafnui Educaljan and the Labor Untona 
Tcnolicrfl CoUege, Columbia Unlvoraity. (Now 
York, 1D12.) 

9AYW>.nD, W. H. The Atlitudo of Trade Unfon? 
toward Trsdo Sohoola. Proc, AT, B, A, 1003, 

pp 020-620 

IViNflLow, C. H. Labor's Dcmiind upon Industrial 
Edunatlon Aniericaa Federahoniat, Vol XVIII, 
PP 113-116. 

TRADES, EDUCATION FOR THE. IN 
AMERICA. — See IndusthiAl Education. 

TRADITION — Tradition denotes both a 
process and thing As a noun, it designates a 
doctrine which is ounently accepted m a 
CO mm urn by and wliich ia handed on fioni 
generation to generation, being accepted on 
the aiithoiity of its past cnnency rather than 
because of niiy independent examination and 
verification This use la often extended to 
covei any legend or story which is contin- 
uously h uncled doiYii m a community, ii re- 
spective of the amount of belief attaching to it. 
Aa a process, tradition has a wider meaning, 
being used to cover the entire operation of 
transmission by which a sooiefcv mamtaina 
the continuity of its intellectual and moral 
life, As a fact, tradition has of course always 
been operative. As a conception, its influ- 
ence dates fiom the reaction against the ration- 
aliam of the eighteenth century. Rationalism, 
especially in France, had maintainGd, either 
overtly or implicitly, the desirability □! mak- 
ing a tabula rasa of all bcLicfa dciivcd simply 
from the past and accepted from custom and 
social authority It upheld the ideal of a new 
cons true tion of doc times nnd institutions 
based upon conscious rational processes As 
against this conception, the " traditionalists ” 


asserted the necessity of utilising the corporabc 
and logically unproved beliefs of the past, and 
emphasized the educative value of institutions 
in continuously shaping all mcn^s ideas and 
aspirations. The principle of social tradition 
was advanced from difTercnb points of view and 
in dificrent interests by thinkers otherwise as 
unlike aa Edmund Burke, De Maistre, and 
Hegel, and was accepted, in a modified form, 
by radicals of the school of John Stuart Mill 
In contemporary discussion, it has been 
absorbed in the larger topic of aocml infiuencca. 

J D 

See HEnsDiTY, Social; Imitation. 

TRAINING, ATHLETIC, — One of tlio 
moat important charactenstica of the develop- 
ment of intercollegiate and inLeracholastic 
athletics is the rapidly increasing importance 
attached to the aystcmatiG training of oancll- 
dabca for varsity fcenma A complete system 
of training coinpriaes three part.s’ (1) coach- 
ing; (2) medical supervision, and (3) training 
table. 

The Qonohing la usually done by a professional 
who haa acliicvcd a reputation as an expert 
performer Ho aolccts promising candidatos, 
teaches tho technique of the sport, regulates 
the amount of work dono by each athlete, and 
picks out the competitors for each contest 
A competent coach Is a man of sterling char- 
acter who knows how to teach, he muah have 
a clear conception of the cardinal principle 
that the mam object in athlctica is the educa- 
tion and dovelopmcnt of the individual, he 
must be willing to cooperate with tire college 
officers in impressing upon students the impor- 
tance of making good their obligati oils to the 
educational atandaids of the inatltutioii. Un- 
fortunately, coaches are usually engaged and 
paid by athletic associations moio or less 
indopcndeub of collcgo author! Lies, and in 
many inatnnees cducaCioiial principles are 
sacririccd for athletic victory. The inordinntc 
desire to win leads some coaches to demand so 
much work of athletes that they Imve not 
sufficient time and cncigy left to discharge 
bhcir academic duties properly The solu- 
tion of this very impoitanh problem lies in the 
gencrnl adoption of the plan already in opera- 
tion 111 n few institutions where conches are 
appointed and paid by the in'atitution on the 
same basis as inatriicbora in other dcpni tments 
The aocml standing and pormancnca of tenure 
thus assured would attract strong college men 
to the coaclung profession. 

The medical supoi vision of students partici- 
pating in athletic contests is of gicab impor- 
tance Tho practice ol employing n physician 
to examine all candidates for athletic teams, 
to coiiperate with coaches lu regulating the 
amount of training required of candidates, 
and to give emergency treatment in accidents 
18 now the general rule in colleges nnd some 
secondary schoola. The danger of serious 
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injury ia so great when weak or organically 
unaouncl young mon indulge in yiolenlr exercise 
that educational inatitutiona should piovide 
adequate medical supervision in athletic 
training, 

The training table for athletes la an American 
insLltution. The object in furnishing a apccini 
diet for athletes in training is to bring the 
individual athlete to the highest point of 
physical clficienoy This phase of athletic 
training had its origin in crude notions of the 
physiology of exercise etitertnined by English 
praCesaional runnora who came to the United 
States during the third quarter of the last 
century. They believed that auperfluoug ilcah 
constitutes the greatest obatacle to athletic 
efficiency becauae it induoes fatigue and inter- 
feres witli respiration Therefore, the early 
trainers sought to reduce weighb by eliminating 
ns far na possible from the diet of athletes 
fat^produemg foods nncl liquids. Various 
inodifioEitious of a noTinal mixed diet have been 
advocated nt different times by trainers and 
coacheSj such ns eating large quantities of raw 
meat or eggs because these foods arc used by 
the organism m repairing and incicasmg muscle 
tissue. Experience and the influonco ol prog- 
ress in the acience of nutrition have resulted 
in (lie general adoption of rational dictaiics 
for athletes The diet funds hod nt the col- 
lege training tables to-day consists of a variety 
of simple food of the best quality, properly 
cooked and well served Pnstryj sweet desserts, 
salads, fancy dishes, tea, coITcc, and condimcnta 
am exoluded Tha cost of running a training 
table ia from ten to fifteen dollars a week for 
each individual The wisdom of running a 
t laming table for the aUiletcs on the vnrioua 
oollcgG taams has been questioned very seri- 
ously A number of the large univeisitica 
abolished this feature^ of trnmiiig during the 
last few years with entirely satisfactory results. 
This reform is a pait of a gencrnl movement to 
eliminate extravagance, undue specialization, 
and other abuses from college athletics, The 
reform movement is gaming impetus and will 
undoubtedly result in simpler and saner 
mc^thoda of txainiuBi Q. L M 
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TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
— See TEAcnEns, Thaininc op, section on 
England; Enuland, Education in. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS — See 
TEAciiEna, Thaininq of 

TRAINING SCHOOL. —Sec Teachbub, 
Thaininq of. 


transcendentalism: 

TRANCE — A lethargic sleephko atato, 
occurring m hypnosis (seo Hypnotism), in 
hysteria {q.v ), and in other mental altcckationa, 
The condition may Ust a fewminutoSj or hours, 
or several weeks. Although the individual 
does not lespond to oidinary stimuli, these arc 
pDioeived, for they arc often remembered in the 
conaciouB waking state. It differs from som- 
iiambubBm, m whiCih the acla rid not con- 
acioiisly remembered except ni a suspended 
Bomnnmbuliatio state It also differs from 
stupor (? u) The hysterical and rnediumiatio 
trances are moic like the hypnotic conditions, 
although the individuals may remember the 
stimuli which wero received during fcho tiaiicc. 
Often tho phenomenon of catalepsy (q u.) 
IS present. The condition may be brought 
about bv sudden omoliona.1 shocks In nervous 
individuals, and a mild dcgicc is not infre- 
quently found in young girls nt or about the 
age of puberty 8. I F. 

transcendental numbers . — 

There are several possible classific-ations of 
numbera, 3uch aa prime and noiipnmc 
integers, integers and nonmtegers, rational 
and ii rational, aud positive and negative. 
There is also n classification into numbers 
that arc roots of algebraic equations with a 
fimlc niiiuhGi of terms with rcuUonnl cocfRcicnta 
which mimbera me designated as algchraiaf and 
those that aic notialgcbiaic These latter 
arc known as Iransccndenlal numbers, For 
example, the equation a ir^-hhir-l-c^O is im- 
post bio if U/ b, aud c arc rational, and so 
IS any other similar algebiaic equation in 
which w IS tlio unknown quantity Ilcnoe 
wo say that IT is a transccudcntal number It 
13 bccaiiao of bhifl traiisocndciice that it la 
impossible to squaic the circle by tho use of the 
unmarked straigh ledge and the compasaca. 
Tlic subject docs not properly enter into 
secondary education ns at present arranged 
in American aolioola. D. E. 3, 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. — Taken gcncr- 
ically, tranaccndciitaliam is a name for the 
philoBopluca that a\e. anti the t'uial to empiricism 
(?y.), that IS, for theories that appeal to a 
principle or a reality that transcends or goes 
beyond experience The toim received its 
current technical use from ICanb He made 
a distinction between the transcendental and 
the tiansccndent. Tlic former signifies those 
a pjtori principles which are necesaaiy to tlia 
existence of a cognitive expeiicnce, that la to 
nil experience that can go beyond the assumed 
subjectivity of sensations and give them a 
lefercnce to objects To prove the necessity 
and the leBitimacy of the transcendental in 
this sense is one of the chief purposes of Kant's 
critical philosophy. The traiiHccnderib, on the 
other hand, is illegitimate, signifying d 'prion 
principles that do not enter into the constitu- 
tion of any possible experieuce. The Ideas 
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q [ God, tho Universe (as a, real completed 
oLjectivc whole) and a spiritual soul substance 
constituting the Self are the leading tran- 
acondent conccptiona, Aa Kivnt'a suocesaora 
attempted to break down this opposition, the 
philosopliios of FichtB, Schclhng, and llegcl 
arc often called tranaccndciitaliam. In 
ArtieiiCan thought, Emeraou, Alcott, and the 
group of writers loosely nsaocintccl with them 
are known as the Now England Transceiiden- 
talists In spill t| they| were not so much 
opposed to ompinciain in its technical sense 
n.a to intellectual Pliiliabiniam and to conven- 
tionalism expressed in social, moral, and reli- 
gious beliefs. J. D, 

TRANSFER OF PRACTICE. —See Habit; 
also Fouaial DisciplinBj etc. 

TRANSFERS — See Rbcoubs awd 

POUTS. 

TRANSLATING. — Sec Latin in toe 
School, Gbeek in the School 

TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS, —See 
Consolidation op Schools, Ruhal School 

PnOBLEM 

TRANSVAAL. — See South ArnicA, Edu- 
cation IN 

TRANSYLVANU UNIVERSITY, LEX- 
INGTON, KY. — The oldest institution of 
higher learning west of the Allcghniiioa, was 
founded in 1709, and was the result of a umoii 
of Transylvama Seminary and Kentucky 
Academy, the formei clmitcred in 1783, and 
the latter chartered in 1794. In 1866 Tran- 
sylvania University mid Bacon College were 
consolidated as Kentucky University The 
institution bore the name of Kentucky Uni- 
versity until 190S, when the name Transyl- 
vania University waa resumed. 

Henry Clay was a professor in tho Law 
College from 1804 to 1807, and a CiiraLor 
of the University until his death Jefferson 
Davis, Albert Sidney Johns ton, Justice John 
M. Harlan, and many other men of national 
fame, ale among the alumni of the matitiitioii. 
The administration of Horace Holley, from 
1818 to 1827, and that of Henry B. Dascom. 
from 1842 to 1840, were periods of iiiuisiial 
piospcriLy During the regency of John B 
Bowman, 1366 to 1878, a large inoreasc waa 
made in fchc endowment funds. Recently a 
quarter of a million dollars was raised for blio 
endowment by President R H. Crossfield 
(1008), and a campaign for 5300,000 m addi- 
tional funds is now under way. During tho 
last session the enrollment of atudenta wna 
about six hundred. R. H. C 

TRAPEZUNTIUS, GEORGIUS (1395- 
1484). — A Greek immigrant to Italy at the 


time of the Rcnaiasancc Ho wna introduced 
by FilcUo (g y ) to Yittonno da Feltre (g v ) 
who taught him Latin in return for Greek So 
BkiUful waa the teacher and bo apt the pupil 
that Trapezuntius became ono of. the finest 
Ciceronian atyliata of hia day. He taught Greek 
in Vittonno’a school at Mantua. He later 
became n papal secretary Re translated a 
number of Greek works into Latin, including 
Aristotle' a Rhetori&f Problems, and Be Ani- 
vialibus, and Plato's Laws, In the controversy 
wliiGli raged round the merits of Plato and 
Aristotle, Trapezuntius was an Aristotelian 
and made an attack on Besaarion (Contra 
Calumniatorem Plato nia), 

RoferencBB — 

Yoiqt, G Die Wiederbelchuno de^ klasai6chen Alters 
diitina, Oder das mle Jahrhundert dies Humanumm, 
Voi II, pn. 137-143 (Derlin, lfl03 ) 

'WoodWATid, W H VrlJOTiTiD do Fcllrc (CumbndgD, 
1005 ) 

TRAPP, ERNST CHRISTIAN (1746-1818), 
— German pedagogue of the Philanthropiniat 
(g t;.) school, born at Dragc, near Itzoboo 
(Holstein), studied at Gottingen. In 1777 
ho became a teacher m Basedow' a Philanthro- 
pnium in Dessau. In. 1770 he was oaljcd as 
professor of pedagogy to the University of 
Hallo, but his woik there was unsuccessful, 
niid ho resigned in 1783 Some years la.fcer, 
when Camp 6 (q u ) waa called to Brunawick 
to reorganize the schools fchcic, Trapp followed 
him and was appointed professor and member 
of the school board (1786). The work of the 
board, however, met with great opposition, 
chiefly owing to the rndionl leligioua views of 
Trapp and Campo. In 1700 the board was 
abolished, and Trapp retired Ufith a pension to 
Wolfcnblittel, where he died. His chief work 
ia Versuch einer PddagogiKf Berlin, 1780 

F M, 

Referoncea ■ — 

FniTzacu, Tit, E Ckr. Trapp, amn Leien ued aeina 
Lehre (Dresden, IDOO ) 

Gundbl Ifcbeji wnd WirKen E, Chr, Tropp. (Leip- 
zig, 1802 > 

TRAPPIST ORDER, EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF. — See CiSTBnciANa, Educational 
Activity of. 

travel — See Excuhbions, School; 
Gentuy and Nohleb, Education of, Trayev 
iNQ AS Education 

traveling as education —Prob- 
ably tho origins of travoluig tis education are 
to be found in pilgL'images and in the houaBhold 
education of nobles in the Middle Ages, then in 
the wandci'ings of students after the foundation 
of the early univcrai ties (see BalchantsJ, alsoia 
the customs of tho apprentices — the Wander- 
and, finally, in the revival of antiquity 
and the deairo to acc the famous places where the 
nncienta had lived in Romo and elsewhere, and 
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to eollect rnn-nu scripts aiul other memorials of The educational influence ol travel waa not 
niiciGnt times* A contributory ground of travel confined to tho olnsaical student and scholar 
vras tliQ wish of the noliles and gentry to move in The uobica and gentlemen ) , begiumng 
the midst of the polish and culture of court hfe, under the iafluoiiccs of Duke Humphrey of 

difTcrciit from their own, especially in Italy Glouccator (1391-14^17) niid afterwards under 

PilgnmaEca, of course, arc of very ancient date, Hcaty YII, and then continuoUBly, made the 
anl arc oTiaraotcristio of oriental relifiioiia The Grand Tour, including, at any rate, Franco 
education in nobles' ho uses led to traveling, and Italy. Tho influences from these travels 
directly, when the inanaion or court was m a allowed themaelvea m two educational direct 
foreign country, and indiiectly when it became tionJS, (1) in the dovclopmort-t of courtly 
nccesaaiy foT the vonnE noble to aequiTo for- manneta, and the htevnture of nvanncTH (see 
eigu languages T'hia liouaoliolcl education hlANNEns and Mouals, Education iw)i ^ 
was a feature of tho education of both sons especially through tho Italian texts and English 
and daughters of noblca. The “ Engliali translations of the Corlegiano of the Count 
Nation '' in the University of Pans, and of Dalclassnre CaatiBliaiic (translated by Sir 
Bohemia and tho con^idiraUle numboc of Thomas Hoby, 1501), and of the Galaieo of 
English graduates at Padua illustrate this Giovanni della Gnaa (tianalnted by Robert 
phase of traveling aa education. Tho Col- Peterson, 1570); (2) the travels abroad led tp 
fogiiia of Peter hloadlanua and of others tho educational study of foreign Ian gii ages (sec 
show the importance of the fairs nt Lcipsiig. Mouern LanguageSj Histohv op the Tdaoh- 
etc., in the bringing of le^oiiiccsto thotiavolcJ ino op). Thua we aie told that John Leland 
student fur from home, by moicimnta visiting ''not only perfected his former studies lu the 
the fair from foreign countiies. Greek and Latui^ tongues but also acquired 

But the beginning of traveling aa education, great knowledge in the French, Itahnn, and 
in the rccogniiscd sense of the term, took place Spanish languages. So nlso, with regard to 
ill Italy, and naturally with tho Revival of Hngiiistio acquisition of the Elizabetliana, Sir 
Learning ceiitci'ing round Lntm and Greek, Philip Sidney is a typical case, Further 
nil who wished to receive the inspiration of the muat be mentioned the ageounta of tho hifitoiyi 
Ocaiiis lacL m studies of antiquity, and also customs, and antiquitiea of foreign countvies, 
the advantage of tho environment of tho brought into exiatciice to iccorcl the expori- 
culture of the Itnlian ducal oouits, turinid to onces of travelcis, niid to meet the wants of 
visit Italy, although othei countries were piospective travelers Thus in 1549, AVilliam 
added in the " Grand Tour " of tlio young Thomas aftei five yeais' residence in Italy 
noblca and geutry. One Eughshmau, m the published his IlUtavg of lialy^ a book full of 
middle of the fiftecntU century, Reynold interest for the young English gentleman. 
Chichele, went to Italy, and stayed there aa Thomna also wrote nn Italian GrnmmQi. 
rector of the 'Uiuveralby of Ferrara. Then Sir Thomas Hoby wrote a diary of liis travels, 
followed the group of ^cliolavg, Grey, Free, which ia extant m mnnusciipfc, from which 
Flemming, Guiithorpe, and Tjptoft, nil of Profeasor Sir W. Raleigh ^ivcs extraots in hia 
whom, fls Einstein remarks, came under the edition of Hoby'a translation of Cnstighone'a 
influence of Gunrino of Verona, then aoltlcd Corlegiano. Another distinct species of liter- 
at Feirara, under the protection of the ducnl ntiire brought into existence was the eeriDa of 
house of Esbe Selling and Hadley went to Italy writings on the art of travel. Dcckmann has 
in 1464. Then &anic^ Ihe Itnliau journeys of enumerate cl nineteen Latin treatises publiahed 
Thomas Lniacre, William Grocyii, and Thomas iu Germany in the last lialf of tlic sixteenth ond 
Latimer iu the last quarter of the fiftecntli beginning of the aoventeentli centuries, of 
century. With the uga of Eraamua and Golat, which one was tvauBlatcd into EngUsh as 
educational ti av cling ha dlmco mo an institution. The Traifcilcr of Jerome Turler, 1676 

Thomas Fuller atfitca that It was the fashion But England had its own piotagoniats of 
in Ring Hem y Yin's reign to select promis- travel na part ol general eduention Not to 
ing pregnancies " yearly from the universities mention the vast litei atm e of records of ndven- 
" to send them abroad tifc the King's expense.” turous seamanship (see Geqghauiiy, History 
It is said that John Leland was thus sent to of the Teaching of, Hakluyt, R.), tlicgenu- 
Pam, where he came under the influence of me ad venturous traveler was well leprcscnted 
Budzens, Sylvjua Fnhor, Pnulua AJmihus, and in English by Fynea Moiyson, who traveled 
Ruellus, and then having learned methods of between 1501 and 1695, anti published a folio 
inquiry with regard to Jloman and Grecian of 0OO pages. An liinerary^ wnUon Fynca 
antiquities, became libra-ry keeper to King Morgson, genl.t fivai m the Latin TouffUc, and 
Henry VIII, and was appointed the King's (hen translated hy Jdin into English, containing 
antiquary He wa^ given n roving commission his ten yenres IraucU through the hpcbe tlominiDns 
to search after England's antiquities and of Germany, Bohmerlan'd, JSweitserland, Nether^ 
'* to peruso the libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, land, Hemnar/cc, Poland, Italy ^ Turkey France, 
priories, colleges, etc., ns also all places wheicin England, Scotland, and Ireland Moryson 
records, writings, and secrets of antiquity was nn M A. of Cambridge, Tom Coryat. the 
wore iGposited." eon of a clergyman, wiote an neccunt oi bis 
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travels, which he took in 1638, which is moat 
noteworthy for its contents ns well as its 
title. CoryaL*8 Crudities hastily gabled up in 
five monlh^s TravsUs in France, Savoy, Italy, 
Rhelia commonly called the OTisons country, 
Helvetia alias Switzerland, some parts of High 
Qermany and the Noihenands ; newly digested 
in the hiuigry aire of Odcomhe in Ike county of 
Somerset and now dispersed to the nourishment 
of the travelling meinbora of this kingdom 
(qimrto of 655 pages) AmoiigsL the earlier 
great literaiy men whose piofit from Italiim 
travel la icflccted m their wiitmga were 
CUaucer, Martin Luther, Rabelais, Cervantes, 
Montaigne, du Bell ay, Milton, Sii Henry 
Wptbon, Evelyn, and as artists, Ruboiia, 
Inigo Jones, and Velasquez (sec H. N. 
Mniigham, The Book of Italian Tiavel) 
Amongst the early English hooka on thci 
art of tiavel were the following' (1) Sir 
Robert Dallmgton, Master of the Charter- 
house. A Method for Travel showed by taUng 
the view of France as it stood in the year of 
OUT Lo)d 1598, London (7 1C06) (2) Thomna 

Palmer, An Essay of the Means how to make 
OUT Travels into Foreign Counlnea the more 
profUahle and honourable, London, 1606. (3) 

James Howell, I nstructions for Forreine Travell 
sheitiing by what cours and zniuhal compasse of 
lime, one may take an exact survey of the King^ 
do ms and spates of Chnstendome and arrive at 
the practicall knowledge of the Languages to 
good Purpose, 1642 and 1660 (4) J. Gailhard, 

The Compleal Gentleman, 1678, who had him- 
self been much abroad as traveling tutor 
The tutor, he says, must be a scholar, r trav- 
eler, of gentle bleeding, "must have seen the 
world and frequented Courts,^ and must bo 
communicative, not dull or silent ** 

The aubject of the educational value of 
travel attracted the attention of English writers 
in the sixteenth and Hevontccnbh centuriea, 
opimona aa to the balauca of merits and de- 
merits being divided. Thus Aachnm in 1570, 
in the Schmemaster, la strongly of opinion that 
it 13 better to read Caatiglionc'a CoTtegiano in 
England than to visit Italy and i tin the risk of 
becoming Romanized and Italianated " _ For 
the proverb says: Inglcso ttahanalo e un diabolo 
incarnato If undertaken at all, the pupil 
Bliould bo acconipanied by a responsible tutor, 
Mule ns ter {Positions, 1581) thinks the gentlc- 
itinn better at home with a library and stand- 
ing studies ” than with stirnug residence “ 
abroad Bishop Joseph Hall m Quo Vadia 
19 adverse to the youth tiavcling. thinking 
the risks too great. On the other hand, 
Purchaa in his Pilgrims, 1026, is atrongly 
favorable, and Robert Burton in the Anatomy 
of Melancholy (1621) says there is "no bebtci 
physic for a mclanoholy man than a ohango of 
ay re and variety of places to travell abroad 
and aeo fashions. Under proper safeguards 
Peachnm {Compleal Gentleman, 1022) com- 
mends traveling aa a part of fcliG gentleman's 


education. On the whole, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth eentuiy onwards Shake- 
speare's view haa obtained ns to the danger 
that " Home-keeping youths " may have 
" cvci homely wita " All Lhc books on gentlo- 
men's education from Peacham on to Viccsi- 
mua Knox (Lihcraf Educahon, 1781) contain 
fit Icaat n chapter O 71 Travel Many reproduce 
the substance of Lord Bacon's essay. Of 
Travel, which lays stress on methods of obtain- 
ing educational profit fiom traveling, for it la a 
" going to School " Thcie must be a tutor; 
the languages of the countries must be leaiiicd ; 
dianca be Tcept; maps and histories studied, 
and association with intelligent and respoi^ible 
forcignei'fl should be cultivated at the time, and 
kept up on returning home By such methods 
travel la icndcred educational. In addition, it is 
to be remembered that Bu\ce thn gentleman's 
travel often spreads over n yeni or two, or even 
loiigei, the Grand Tour was expected to be the 
occcision, at varioufj suitable towns, to get tram- 
ingin dancing, wrestling, fen cinc, and "riding the 
Great Horae.'' The noble traveler, too,fiequcnt- 
ly stayed at Padua or Montpellier to study medi- 
cine, and at Orleans or Angers to study civil law. 

In recent years the idea of educational travel 
]iaa been brought fiom the sphere of the young 
goiiUeinan'B education to become a method of 
the people's schools. The application of the 
idea to ^chcolfi is not new. Thus, YiUorino 
da Feltrc (who was at Mantua from 1423 till 
1446) took Ilia pupila on n school journey to 
the Castle of Goito, 111 the summer heat. In 
a j harming colloquy, entitled Iter el Equus, 
J L Vives m 1639 gives a dialogue between 
soholara set free on a holiday from school, 
making a journey on horseback together to 
Boulogne from Paria, and gives expression Lo a 
love of nature in the liver, the nightingale, 
the goldfish, the scent of flowers, and the whole 
sense of reireahmcnt. Milton in his Tractate 
(1644) throws into lUerary form one ol the 
most striking educational parts of the Traclalc 
in speaking of travel, for the English youth 
" in those vernal seasons of the year " to ride 
out in companies to all quniLorj of the land, 
"learning and observing all places of strength, 
all commodities of building and of coilj for 
towns and tillage, harbours, and porta of 
trade, " not only on land but to proceed to 
sen, " to the navy to learn there also, wlmt 
they can in the practical knowledge of sailing 
and of sea-fight.'' F. W. 

For the modeTu ospeot bbb Excuhbions, 
School, 

Reference b; — 

Dateh, E a Touriugin JOOO A iStvdg iri the PeL'pIop^ 
■merit of Travel as a Means of BducatroT\> (Boston, 
1011 ) 

M^TjaMAM, H M, The Booh of Italian TrQtel (1660- 
1000), Pt I. (Now York, 1003 ) 

Ryb, W B Enolnad oa seen bu Foreignera (Introduc- 
tion), (London, 1606.) 

Watbon, Fobtbh The UegiUmiigB of Teazhicg of 
AfaderTL ^ubjfch, pp. I2B-190. (Loudon, 1000.) 
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TRAVELING MUSEUMS, — Seo Museums cliicf vtoik \s liis German History in the Nine^ 

tesnlh Ceniitr!/, of which he completed Avo 
traveling SCHOOLS — See CindULAT- volumes, i caching to the year 184S (Leipzig, 
ING ScnooLa; Moving ScHOOLa, Waleb, 1879-1894), It la character! 55 cd by a vigoioug 
EDuoAfiON IN f.tylG and im intensely patriotic spiiit, but also 

by BXticine pavtisawahip, 

traveling teachers, — The traveL Other woiks of hia arc: Ihsloiical and 
ing or itinerant teacher who moved from place Political Essays (Leipzig, 1865), Zchn Jahic 
to place and gave ins true ti on ao long na pupils deuischer Kdmpfc (Ten Years oj" German 
and pay wcie rorthcoming wns n product ol ConJliclSf 1865-1874), Dcr iSAsiahsjn-KJr und 
the Middle Agca. Sometiinca suoli a t^acliDr *ei?ic Conner (Sociahsm and its Friends, Ber- 
wag compelled to travel through inability to liii, 1375), etc. EM 

obtain a lice use and iccogaition from code- 

a laati cal or municipal authorities; aoinctimea, TREMOR. — An iucreaaed motility phe- 
aiid thia case waa the most frequent, the tin-veL nomcnon, not usually under the control of the 
ingtGaoher wag aivanderine scholai who would will The trcmoia nro indicative of disenso 
halt for a wlnlc to lepiui hia rcaoiivcca and dC the central nervous system and me vehed 
would leave ag unecremoniously aa he arrived, upon for the diagiiosia of the leaione Tremors 
(Sec Bacchants ) Another type, _ however, nro conrac (of large groups of muscles), Jino 
arose later, when the desire to piovido eduen- (of small gioupa, or of individual muscles), 
tional facilities becamo more established libiiHuiy (of einglo fibera), slow (two to hv& 
While it was aimplo enough to appoint a a second), and quick (over six a second), 
teacher and establish a school m a town, S. I F. 

village, or district when tlio population wns 

not acatfcoi ed, where it was widely diapers ed, TRENDELENBURG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 

and traveling, for childien nt any rale, wns (1802-1872) — German pliklologiafc and phi- 

E rccluded hv dlstnnce, climate. And niituial losophci', born at Eutiu^ studied philology and 
arriftis, ar van gomentfi were hequcntly made to philosophy at the Umveyaity ol Kid, thou 
secure the services of a traveling teacher, at Leipzig under Gottfried Tier maim, and 
Suoh f 01 example was, and 111 some cases still finnlly at Beihii, wlici’c the philologists 
is, the practice in Pmlniul, Norway, Sweden, Doeckh and Duttmann and the philosopher 
Wales, nnd the north of Scollanu, paits of Fjchlckciinachcr ((/ ) were his teachers. Eioiu 
Australia, and in colonial America. (See 1826 to 1833 he wna employed ns tutor to a 
Ohahity Soho 0 1.; Divided School, Moving nephew of the Prusainn Minister of Education 
School, and the arbicloa on the countries Altenfitcm, aftei which he wns nppoiiilod 
leforred to ) At piesent the traveling tcaclicr piofesaov cxtiaorcl inary at the University of 
survives in rural diatnctg as the district Berlin In 1837 he icceived a call to the 
supervisor, the tiaveling supervisor, and University of Kiel, but in aider to keep liim 

teachers of apeoial anbjecl^, who either visit in Berlin he was advanced to an ordinary 

school continuously, 01 only pay occasional piofosaorsliip of practical pliiLosopliy and 
visits to intioduco new subjects. pedagogy, which position lie occupied until 

his death lie lectured on the histoiy of 
TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH VON (1834- pliilosophy, particularly the works of ftato 
1896) — ^ German liiafcoiian, was born in Dreg- and Aristotle, on logic, ethics, pedagogy, and 
den and studied from 1851 to 1855 at the psychology. From 1835 to 1866 he was algo 
unlvoTaities of Bonn, Loipzig, TlibingGii, and a tnemhei of tho Wmen&cha{tliche Prilfnng^- 
Hcidelbcig. He began to lecture on history commission, or Boaid of Examuicia for the 
In Leipzig in 1858 and was appointed pi of essor lughci schools of Piuggia, and n6 such ho 

in Freiburg in 1803 In 1866, owing to hia exerted gieat influence on the pedagogical and 

aympTithica with Prussm in hcv war with Aua- philoaopmcal prcpaintio’n of Becondary bcKdoI 
trin, he left Badcii and went to Beilin, where teachers In 1846 he was made a member of tho 
he undertook tho publication of the Preitssische Beilin Academy of Sciences, from 1849-1851 ho 
JahrbUciier, which he diiccted until 1889 wna a rcpiescntativc in the Prussinn legislatiiic 
The aanic year he became professor at the Treiidelcnbiii g’s philoaophy was baficd on 
Uuiversity of Kiel, the following year hP wns that of Anslotlc IIis firai publication 

called to Heidelberg, and finally, m 1874, to (Leipzig, 1826) wna on Pialo^s fheo)]) of Ideas 

Berlin, whero lie taught until hia death and Nunihors explained from Ansloile lie then 

From 1870 to 1888 he was a member of tho published a tieatisc on the CalcQofies 0 / 

ReiclistAg, belonging iiist to the liberal and Aristotle (Beilin, 1833), and an excellent cdi- 

later to the moderate conservative party, iion of the same philosopher's book De /Imaio 
lie waa an ardent admirer of Biamarck aiul (Jena, 1633) This was foilowcil by bia 

supported him in hia fij^rhts against tho socialists Ekmenta logices Aristotelew (Berlin, 1936, 

aa well aa in his colonial policy. He was very Olh ed , 1802, Eng transl , 1881), and Erlail- 

brilliant as a lecturer and writer and enjoyed itr-anoen zu dert Eleinentm der Anslotelischen 

great popularity among the Btudenta. Hia Lopifc (1842, 3d, ed., 1876), Hia Logische 
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Tlniersuchuno^^i (1840) mid Die logische Fidge 
in Hegels SyBtem (1843) arc directed againafc 
Ilcgel, In hia Histon&cke Bailydge zur Phi' 
losophie {Historical cont) ibiiiions to PhiloBophij, 

3 vols , 1840-1867) p he definea hi a position 
toward Aristotle, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Ilciliarfc. In I860 ho published hia Nalwrecht 
ffu/ deni Giunde der Ethik In 1865 he bconmo 
involved in n controversy with ICuiio Eischcr, 
which caused the publication of Kuno Fischer 
und sem ICfint (1860). ITis nddreasea in the 
Academy of Sciencca and a munber of amallcr 
napcis. mostly on educational topics, are coL 
Icctcd in hia Klcine i^chriften (1S71). F. M. 

Rafaroncea — 

Dokitz, HBn^l^NN. Zur Eriniierung an F A> Tren- 
tlelci\bitro (Berlin, 1872 } 

Bn^TnacTiEKj E, G L Adoi/ TrcneJelenburo- (Rerlin, 
1873 ) 

TRENT COLLEGE, ENGLAND. — See 
College, Enolibii; GnAMiun SciiooLfl, 
Public SciiooLa 

TREVISAp JOHN —See Anglo-Norman 
Schools, Black Ddatii 

TRIAL AND ERROR METHOD — See 
Ability, General and SrECiAL, Tests, 
also Phacticb Curve 

TRIER, UNIVERSITY OF — A uiiivciaity 
established in the oldest city of Gcimany in 
the year 1473, a bull of I'opc Nicholas IV 
having l>een glinted as caily aa Peh. 2, 1454 
Trier thus belongs to the second group of 
Gorman univeraitica, with Gieifawnlcl (1456), 
Basic, Freiburg n, Di,, Ingolstaclt, Mainz, 
Tilbiiigcn, Wittenberg, and Fiankfurt-nn-dei 
Odoi (150G)p half of which mo no longei in 
existence. The papal privileges secured by 
the Aichbisho}! of Trior, wIiO solved as chan- 
celloi cf the university , -weic ^old by him to the 
city for 2000 gulden. The city havmg nasumed 
the patronage of tho institution, it isaucd ah 
announcement in 1472 that n numbei of 
tcuGlicra had been engaged, and instmction 
HOcins to have been begun in the following year 
The inatitulion was so weak, however, that 
it became extinct three or four years later. 
It was resurrected u\ the year 1489, but never 
attained any special prominence, and came to 
an end in 1707 H T., Jii. 

Referencaa — 

Ka-UFMani^, G Die Oeschichte rlcr dcutschen UnHer' 
sit&leiit Vol II (Sfcultgnrt, 1B0O ) 

Maux, J. Otschxchte cica Erza^fjtea Trier (Tncri 
1853-1801) 

TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING — 
The first definite trace that we have of tiig- 
onometry is in the papyrus of Ahmea {q,u ) 
In this there la mentioned the seql, which Bcema 
to have been equivalent to tho cosine of the 
angle of slope of nn edge of a pyiamid, with 
respect to a diagonal of tha base. Theic la, 
however, plenty of evidence of angle measure 


before this time, as witiipgg the two fragments 
of aatiolabea in the Babylonian collection of 
the Biitish Museum, and the constancy of 
angle of slope (about 52®) m the pyramids of 
the fourth imlleiiniuin d c 

In Greece the inatliematics was largely 
Egyptian aiul Babylonian before the fifth 
century, even in the schools of Thales and 
Pythagoras With Anaximander (g u ) the 
raphicnl tieatment of tlic spliencal trianglo 
cgiiia, and ho also erected the fiiat gnomon, 
the shadow of which must have BUggested tho 
idea of the cotangent relation, although the 
idea was never earned out in Greek mathe- 
matics, The Greeks u^cd a primitive trigo- 
nomcLiy only foi aatronomical purposes, niul 
Hippaicluia (g«) calculated a table of chords 
for uao in astronomy Heron (g v ) gave 
several formulas in surveying that seem to have 
been of Egyptian ongin, but they can Imidly 
be called trigonometric, Ptolemy, who died 
c 169 A D., gives ub oui earliest knowledge of 
the method of computing choida We have, 
therefore, among the Giceka a rudimontaiy 
trigonometry in which the clioid la the only 
function used^ and which was employed solely 
for aatronomical purposes, The Hindus also 
used their jwiniitivo Uigonomelry only in 
astronomy, tut instead of using chorda of 
angles tlicy oin ployed half cliords, wliioli gave 
rise to the sine. They also used wlmt la 
equivalent to the modern cosine and tlic obso- 
lete vcisecl sine, The Arnba joined the maLlie- 
matica of tho Greeks and Iliiidus, u&iiigboth 
the chorda of the former and the half chords of 
the latter They piefeircd the half chord, 
however, and developed a goad woiking tiig- 
onoinctry ivitli thia as the fund ament al func- 
tion Al Dattani (877-627), the Ptolemy of 
the Arabs, dislingmshed nlso two kinds of 
shadows, ilic umbra recta, which finally became 
the cotangent, and the tiinfera versa, which 
became the tangent Abul Wefa (960-998) 
computed tables with great eare, and began 
a systematic auaiigciuGnt of tlic theorems and 
pi oofs of trigonometry, thus laying the foun- 
dations for an imlcpcndcnb science He was 
the first to make use of tlie uni I radius, the 
Greeks having combined the decimal and 
duodecimal bases in a radius of 120 Nasir 
Ecldin (born 1201) wrote the first work m 
wluch plane and spherical tngonometry ap- 

E nara ns a science by itself He waa a Peuian 
ut ho wiotc at Bagdad, He begins with the 
right triangle aa we do at piesent, and haa the 
sine theorem at the beginning of hia treatment 
of the oblique tiinngle, aa is still the case. 
Regiomontanus (1436-1476) is generally 
credited xvith^ liaving founded the science of 
trigoiiomotry in Europe. As a matter of laet, 
he took moat of hia trigonortictiy from the 
Arabs, but he should have the credit of pre- 
aentmg this in a form available for European 
Bcholars, Hia De Triangidis ommrnodis 
Libn Quinque, written in 1464 and printed at 
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NuieTnbGrg in 1633, hiid a great influence 
Among other EuropcuTia who did much to 
eatablieh the acionce may be mentioned Coper- 
nicus (1473-1643), who seeing Aral to have 
uaed the acennb; Rhetioiia (1614-1670), hia 
pupil, who made tlie secant generally known, 
who waa the hist to make a single tabic of all 
six funclionaj and who first adopted the semi- 
qundrantftl arrangement of the tables; Vifeto 
Iq.V , 1540-1003), who knew the relation of 
ain nx to ain x and ooa x', Albert Girard 
(1695-1032), who recognized the value of 
abbreviations for aino, tangent, and secant; 
Finok (1661-1046), who diacovored the impor- 
tant formnla 

a -f 6 _ ^ (A + fl) . 

a ' b 4 (A — /?) ' 

Pitiacua (1561-1013), whose trigonometry 
(1569) containa the addition formulas; Napier 
(1550-1617), Bngga (1561-1631), and Spcidcl 
(died 111 1646), with their groat work m log- 
arifchma 

In brief we may say that theic aie traces 
of tiigonoinebry in Babylon and Egypt, that 
the Greeks nnd Hindus had a veiy crudo 
irigonomeUy that they used in astionoiny; 
that the Arabs developed the subject as a 
Hepavfitc science; that it became established 
in Europe by tho soveutcentli ceuLury, the 
computations involved being simplified by the 
invention of loprithina, and the necessity for 
these computations contributing indeed to this 
invention Sinoo 1000 tho science hna become 
more analytic, particularly since tho develop- 
ment of a good symbolism 

Educatioiinlly, trigonometry rcpicscntg on 
the one hand a valuable line of applications, 
as in tho mensuration of heights and distances, 
m surveying, and in engineering of all kinds 
On the other hand, it la r distinct line of 
rnifllyaia, resulting in an interesting lange of 
nbstmcii theory, ua when it ia uaed to solve tho 
cubic equation. The tendency on the part of 
tho mathematician is toward tho analytic aide, 
while the practical teachar ftiwlfl the applica- 
tions the moro valuable in the achool room. 
The acicnco rcquirca very little preliminary 
work in geomcbiy if only the ordinary appli- 
cationa arc taken, and licnco it is flometimea 
asserted tJiat it should replace most of geom- 
etry in the high achoola. In the Umted States 
it ia usually an elective subject m the third or 
fourth school year of the four-year high school, 
being Uken by students preparing to enter 
tecbnologioal aoboola of college grade. 

The f ollowing pointa are at present discussed 
m relation to the teaching of the subject. — 

May trigonometry not properly break into 
tho Gourac in plane geometry juab after the 
study of SI milar figures ? The obj ecLion is that 
the UiiG of Tcaaoiung of the two sciencca la 
radically different. The argument in favor 
of the plan is that interest is added and that 


the practical needa of gGonietry aie more 
evident. 

May the immediately practical part of 
trigonometry bo joined with similar parts of 
algebra to form a workshop coui'ae for tcchnicnl 
high achoola that shall tnke the placo of oui 
present algebra and geomctiy? Tho objec- 
tion Is tliab the student will have no 
mathemiiticnl baok^ound, no store of the 
potentially practical The argument m ita 
favor la that it will onpturo the interest of an 
intBllBGtuaUy lower typo of mmd that needs to 
bo hold longer in school than it is at present 
IjS it nob poaaiblc to rearrange the work in 
trigonometry aa na to put the immediately 

f jracticnl first, nnd nil oi the abstrnct^ theory 
asb, to tho end of accnring such an interest 
in the forincr aa to insuro bettor work in the 
latter ? This has not suflicienfciy occupied the 
attention of those who plan the couiscs, oa 
Will be seen by an oxnmination of some of the 
current testbooks. 

Ia it not possible to concentrate the atten- 
tion on the sme, cosine, tangent, and cotangent, 
letting tho sccaiib and cosecant be forgotten, 
na lias been the case with the versed sine ana 
coveracd sine? If we consider the status of 
these hinctiona when we have, logririthma to 
assist ill computation, It will be aoen that thej’' 
have lost most of their practical value. 

Is it not possible to mtrodueo o. very ele- 
mentary form of triBoiiomctiy. bnaed on pro- 
portion, 111 the eighth grade, that shall oicate 
an intcrcafi in inathctiiatica beforo the pupil 
begins the more serious woik of the ninth 
sohool year? This has boon done, nUliDUgh 
not generally under tlua name, nnd it is posaiblo 
tlmt n mixture of the utilitarian parts of mathe- 
matics nt that t"imc may prove to bo of value 
later. 

The question of tho definitiona of the funo- 
tiona as ratios inatend of lines aeenia settled. 
The old line- values are useful for some pur- 
poaca to-dny, but the latio concept is the moic 
workable one, 

Thero is no reason why tho high aohool 
should not gwe a good eourao in trigonoTnetry 
and aurvcying, aa elective work The aubjeot 
la not difficult, and tho applications aro nu- 
meroua, valuable, and interesting 

D. B a 

TRIMMER, MRS SARAH (1741-1810).— 
Writer on eduoation, author of books for tho 
young, and promoter of Sunday schooia She 
was the daughtor of John Joshua Kirby, a 
painter of Ipswoh Ho wiote on perspective 
nnd wua appointed teacher of the subject to 
tho PrmcQ of Wales (aftciwarda^ George III), 
who repaid Ilia services by making him clerk 
of the works at ICdw Palaco. ICirby left 
Ipswich when his daughter (born on Jan. G, 
1741) wna fourteen At the bouse of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds she attracted tho attention 
of Dr Johnson by her knowledge of Milton. 
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In 1762 sho married James Trimmer of Old 
Brentford, to whom she bore twelve children 
” In the education of lier dnughteis ahe had 
but little assistance, teaching them many 
thmga herself and putting them in the way 
to improve themaelvea by dircctiuE them to 
books for any information for which they might 
be desirous. The education of her sons also 
was in a great measure directed by her, their 
clikaalcnl studies excepted For the use of 
hci little pupils she wrote an Easy Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Nature, which her friends 
persuaded her to publish, (The dedication is 
dated Dec. 12, 1730.) 

From the time when Mrs Trimmer turned 
author ” tho history of hci life is little more 
than the history of her wii tings A complete 
catalogue of her works would have at Icnat 
thirty items Theao includo (1) Instructive 
Hfcoriea, (2) Picture books for imracrica; 
(3) Textbooks for Charity Schools; (4) The 
Teacher's Assistant, (5) Directions for the estab- 
lishment and management of Sunday schools; 
(6) Pamphlets and peiiodicala advocating 
education on Church principles 

(1) Though the moral tnlca did nob exhibit 
any skill in character drawing, they were very 
successful The most siicccssful was tho 
Fabulous Ilislaries designed for ijm Instruction 
of Children reapeclmg their Treatment of 
Animals (1786), of which, under the title 
HisioT]/ of the Robins, there were many editions, 
There ia an abridgment on the market even 
no w, both in Engl and and m America (2) Tho 
picture books, about a dozen in number, 
consisted of ongrayiiiga (rather well done) of 
SGonca 111 histoiy, ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane, with desoiipLive letterpress 
(3) For charity schools there ^Yaa n. whole 
acrica, from a spelling book to sciiptiirc lessons, 
moral instruction from the Bible, and cxcin' 
plnry tnlca. (4) In the three volumes of the 
Teacker*s AssUlani the lessons of this scries 
were divided into sections, each followed by 
a catechism on the matter. The circulation 
of the Assistant and of the books on which it 
was baaed received a great impetus from their 
adoption by the Society for Proinotiiig Chris- 
tian Knowledge (6) Mis. Trimmer was one 
of the enrlieat emulators of Raikoa (gtf). 
In June, 17 S6, Sunday schools, of which slio 
must have been the chief founder, wcic opened 
at Old Bieniford; in November ahe " had the 
unexpected honor of attending " the Queen, 
who Imd conceived the pious dcaira of estab- 
lishing similar schools at Windsor; in March 
(1787) she published tho (Economy of Cha)ilu, 
oflcriiig guidance to Indies who wished to 
follow the royal example; and m the succeed- 
ing years she was often invited to give practical 
help. (6) Monthlyfrom May, 1802, to August, 
1805, then quarterly to September, 1806, 
Mrs. Trimmer publiilicd The Guardian of 
Education for the purpose of advancing 
" Christian education founded immediately 


on. the Scriptures and tJic scored offices of tho 
Church of England.*' Slio discontinued the 
periodical in order to find time for nnother 
effort having the same piirpoae, — A Compara- 
tive View of Ihe New Plan of Educahon promul- 
gated by Mr, Joseph Lancaster . . and of 

the System of Christian Education founded by 
our Pious Forefathers (November, 1805) 
This appears to have been the last of her 
books, She died suddenly on Dec. 15, 1810 

Mra Trimmer wna not such n great woman 
ns she thought she was, bub if she was not very 
clever, she wna prodigiously mdiiatnoua; if 
she wna rather bigoted, she wna aincerely 
religious, she wna a devoted mother, a kind 
mistress, a oharitable neighbor, and an honcat 
patriot D Sa. 

S.eferencQa — 

Dictionary of National Btographi/ 

SALMON, jjAvru Mrs Tritnincr. Educolional Hecord 
(London, Juno, 1010 ) 

Joseph Lancaster, (London, 1004 ) 
iSoJiifl Account of the Life and Writinga of Mra 'rrt?ri 7 ner 
with Original Letters and Meditations and Prayers 
Selected froin her JowrnaZ Tlua is n. dovotlonDl 
work rather Ilian a biogrnpliy (London, 1BI4, 
1610 , 1626 .) 

THIHIDAD — See West Indies, Educa- 
tion' IN THE SMALTiEn ISLANDS OP 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. — See 
DuniiiN UNiVEnsiTT, Ireland, Education in 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DURHAM, N C. ^ 
An institution which grew out of Umon Insti- 
tute, an academy founded by Meiliodiata and 
Quakers in 1S38-1S40. Tho Institute, which 
in. 1861 became the Norma! College, flervccl 
as n training school for teachers foi the common 
achool system of the state, catnblislicd in 1840, 
and ns n oollcgo for the Methodist denomiiiQ- 
tion. As a training college it waa brought mto 
CDnneoiion with tho state and the governor 
and superintendent of common schoola became 
president and secretary ex officio of tho trustees 
of Normal College The right to gi ant degrcca 
was obtained in 1853 In 1851 the Noith 
Cnrolina. Goufcrciice iiidoiaecl the Normal 
College. In 1869 a new charter wna obtained, 
by which Normal College bccumo Trinity 
College, and tlie conference waa empowered 
to elect trustees, a right extended in 1801 to 
the Western North Carolina CoafcTcacc and 
the nliimia. Great advance was made by tho 
college under tho preaidcncy of John Franklin 
Crowell, elected kn 1887 The curriculum 
wna modernized by the intio due lion of tho 
elective system, new departments wcic created, 
and the faculty was increased. He aimed to 
bring the college into closer touch with the 
now ccoiiomio and sacinl forces then rising in 
the South. Most significant were the removal 
of tho college m 1892 from Randolph County 
to Durham, a manufacturnig center that was 
in 1865 a small rural community, and the 
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begin iviiig of mv encloyrmcivfc. Pccsidcut Crow- 
ell'a ivorkj however, waa hampered by lack 
of resources In 1894 he roai^ucd and was 
Bucccecled by Pev. John C. ICilgo, in whoac 
admimatralion the sttviidarda oC aGholarsllip 
were raised, and Trinity Park School (Diirliamj 
was founded in 1B08 ns a preparatory school 
The Carnegie Institution in its first report 
on ATneiican coUegES ranked Trinity aecond 
among aoubliern inatituiiona in rcquircTncnfca 
for admission The teaching forco was also 
increased from ten profcaaors iii 1894 to fcwenty- 
fonr in IQ 10. The physvcal equipment was 
also enlarged, the number of aoademio build- 
ings in 1804 being three, in 1910 eight. The 
productive funds wore increased from S26,000 
to Si70,751.67 and amwiitiea to the amount 
of ^27,600 wcie also secured In 1910 Presi- 
dent ICilgo was fluccceded by William Preston 
Few. By 1013. two additional buildings had 
been DDnetTUctcu and a movement waa nciuly 
complete to mcreasB the productive endowment 
to 5 1,370,751. 

The entrnnee requirementa arc fourteen 
units ol high achool work The dcgieca of 
A D. and A.M. arc confeiicd on complet- 
ing the appropriate rcqmremcnia In 1004 
n School of Law wna organized which gives 
n tluce yeava^ course beyond the sophomove 
year, leading to the LL B In 1010 a School 
of Education, intended for secondary school 
teachers, was established, Tlie enrollment in 
1012-1913 waa 451 atmlenta in the college 
The teaching atafi numbers twenty-eight mem- 
bers 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, 
CONK — Founded as Washington College, 
in 1823. At first the institution extended the 
scope of college work, oJlcring technical courses 
in RgiicultuTe, engmeermg, and ni^plicd aciencca 
geneiftlly This sort of oduention, liowcvoi, 
did not appeal to the public a^ then couati- 
tuted, and in n few years the curriculum 
became the trndiUonnl list of clnsaical, matho- 
mnlical, and pJulosophical sLudiea 

While the charter contained a apeciflc 
provision prohibiLiiig denominational requirc- 
monts for any officer or member of the 
College, and while the institution waa from 
the first, and is sLilI, entiiely free from any 
coclesiasbical control vvliatevGi*, nevertheless 
ihc promotcTa were largely members of the 
Episcopal Chuich Its liist picaidcnt, the 
Rt Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, waa during 
hia incumbency the Bishop of the Diocese 
of ConnecLicul, and Iho Tcligioua nlmoaphcrc 
has always been that of the Episcopal Church. 
In 1845 the name was changed to Trinity 
ColleM III 1886 a scientific course was 
rcGStuDhahed and the institution now gives 
the clcgrcD of Bnchclor of Arts and of Bachelor 
of Science. Within the last ten years technical 
courses in civil engineering and aloclnoal 
DLgmceTing havo been added 


The equipment includes a library, phyaioal, 
chemical, biological, and psychological labora- 
tories , dormitorica and n gymnasium. The 
number of students m 1912 was 257, the iiiiinbGr 
ofinatructora 22, TheproduGtiveQudowmjGUtwaa 

$1,160,000, r. a l. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 
D,C — A Catholio institution for the higher 
education of women conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dnmo of Namur, founded in 1807. 
The entrance requirementa are sixteen units 
of high sohool work. The college Gonfers 
dcgicca of A.B., D.L.,B,S,, A M , and M.S. The 
enrollment of students m 1911-1012 was 105. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, 
CANADA — Founded in 1852, Since 1004 
it has been n federated and constituent part 
of the UniveTaity of Toionto, Faculties of 
aiU and theology nro maintained, but degroea 
are conferred only iii the latter Students m 
arts, men and women, take the cxaminationa 
and degrees of the University of Toronto 
St Hilda's College lor Women, and two second- 
ary schools for boys and girls, respec Lively, are 
maintained m connection with Trinity Uni- 
versity The dcgices in divinity (B D. and 
U.D.) are conferred on candidatcB who are 
graduates in arts of three and eight years’ 
standing, reapeo lively, on completion of the ex- 
aminations in theology. The enrollment of 
students Cor 1912-1913 was 197. 

TRIPOS — Tho term applied to the honor 
schools at Cambiidgc University In his- 
iory it goca back to the Reformation penod, 
when a travesty was performed on Ash 
Wednesday of lire practice of dc lei mining 
{q if ) in Lent [stare in quadragesiina) , The 
mock disputation took pla c e m th c schools An 
" old bachelor " sitting on a three-legged stool 
(whcjico tripos) disputed with the qiieaLioniata 
or candidates for the bachelor's dcgice, called 
'’bTothers” A delegate, caWed ” father, “ 
of tho college, prcfiontcd the candidates, and 
the pi’Qctois were present The " old bach- 
elor ” Game to be called ” Mr. Tripos ” The 
oDcaaion afforded an opportunity for much 
hum 01 which aftci the Rcatoration developed 
into scurrility and license " Tripos verses " 
were wriLLon on tlie questions to be disputed, 

Mr Tripos " scorns to have disappeared in 
the ciElitcenth century, but " tripoa verses 
contiiiiiod to bo circulated. In 1740 the cere- 
mony was transferred to the Senate House, and 
a check was pub on the excesses, In 1747- 
1748 the honor lists, giving the “ Wranglers/' 
"senior optiincs/' and "junior optimes," 
were printed on tlic back of the sheets beaiing 
the "tripoa versea," whence the hats thein- 
flclvca wero oalLed "Tiipoaca,” At fiiat the 
examination was confined to matliematicg 
only and this was given the name of " Tripos.^' 
When honor oxaminationa wore inbroduceil, the 
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term wna transferred to them, " Clnasicftl 
Tripoa/' *' Mathematical Tripos,'^ etc, 

There arc now fourteen Tupoaea as follows: 
clasaicalj economics, historical, Indian Itin- 
giiagca, law and history, law, mathematical, 
meclianical, medieval and modem Ian guagea. 
moral scicncca, natural sciences. Oriental 
langiiagcg, Semi I jo languages, and tlioological. 

See CAMBnioaBj Univeiisity ok 

Heferences, — 

MoLLTNOKn, J B >l m^loTU 0/ ihs UmverMtif of 
L’ainbridgc (London, IBHH.) 

'WoaDBWonTiT, C Sociat Life at the Enghsh t/nivcr- 
at/ies iT» the Eighteenth Century (Cambnclgc, 
1074 ) 

TRISECTION OF AK ANGLE. — See 
Geometry, 

TRISTATE COLLEGE, ANGOLA, IND. 
— Founded m 1884 as the Tristnte Normal 
College and mcoipoiatcd under its present 
title in 1906. Tt includca hesidcs Lhe College, 
oolleges of pharmacy and of onginoGring, and 
Bchoolfl of law and music. The College is an 
accredited normal school for the purposes of 
tile state teachers' certificfltefi (See Indiana, 
State of.) , High school and preparatory 
courses aro also given There arc no definite 
entiance Tcquiiemenbs, and students may enter 
any of the couiaes nt any place at the discre- 
tion of the faculty, Lho aim of the Collcgo 
being to "put a college couise iincl its degree 
in reach of any young man or woman who has 
health and ambition" The degrees of A B., 
Ph D , and B.S arc con fen cd by the CoUego, 
About GOO students are enrolled annually in 
all departments 

TRITHEMIUS (TRITTENHEIM), JO- 
HANNES (1462-1516) —Early German 
humaniat born at Tritlcnhcim, near Treves. 
Ho was abbot of tho Benedictine monastery 
at Sponhcim (1483-1503) and Intel nt St, 
Jacob, near AViiizburg He studied Greek 
and Hebrew with Coltcs niid Hcuehlin {q y.) 
and devoted himself to the collection of 
Mss Through him llie llbriLiy at Sponhcim 
was enriched with 2000 Latin, Greek, nnd 
Hebrew Mss Trithemiua stands at the 
parting of the ways between medie\fl? scholas- 
ticism and Uenaissance humanism, but wlule 
he possessed the encyclopedic knowledge of 
the one, he had nob yet mastered the thorough 
Bcholarahip and ciitioal attitude of the other 
He regarded the study of the classics not as an 
end but as a " means for higher aims," to 
which n student may apply himself " for the* 
serious development of spiritual powcia and 
to draw from them after the example of the 
Church Fathefa ripe fruits for the welfare of 
Christian sciences " He was one of the 
prominent members of the llhenish SooioLy 
which styled liim the " Frincc of national 
oulturo " Ho was the author of aevernl hia- 


toiical and theological works, including De 
scnjUoribim ecchsiasticis {nhst of writers on any 
subjects whatever, who belonged to the clerical 
Older), and Cnlalagiin illvHruim uirnrum Gp.r- 
viamam sitis ingenus et lucubralionihus omni- 
fariam cxornantium 

See Benedictines, Educational Activity 

OF. 

Referance — 

BnnaiAN, C Geschichle dcr Klaiaichcn Pkilologie in 
Deutffchlnmi von ilen An/Sngen his zur Gcgenwarlx 
Vol I, p 105 ag, (Munich, 1BB3 ) 

TRIVIAL SCHOOL. — A name first applied 
in the later Middle Ages to a school that taught 
tho triynim (g,w ), thn-t is, grammar, rhetorio, 
and dialectic. It was thus a scliool pre- 
paratory to tho university Later, in Renais- 
sance times, the nnmo wna frequently applied 
to the first Latin school irrespectivo of wlietlior 
all the tiTViuin was includod, the name indi- 
cntuig pci haps on the whole a less formal or 
dignified institution tlinii the gymnasium; 
although nt timos both terms arc applied ho llio 
same school ui the same document At 
Thbingen in 1657, the trivial school was the 
lower of two seliools prrparafcoiy to tJie uni- 
versity, the upper m this case being called a 
picdngogiuin. The master of the trivial school 
was frequently given the title of rector. The 
curriculum varied with the varying conception 
of education during the centuries m which the 
terin was used Aa late, liowcvor, as 1619 it 
acema to have compnsccl m the Notherlanda, 
at least, exactly the three original trivial 
auhjcotsj aa wc gather fTom an official paper 
drafted by the Synod of Dort then sitting. 
The teim trivial school passed out of use in 
the eighteenth century, at least so far as indi- 
cating a Latin achool, At various times nnd 
places, however, tho ineamiig of the term has 
changed, and an ordinary elementary vernacu- 
lar school is indicated An instance of this is 
known in New York in the Intc ciglitecnbli 
century, while the pracbicc is frequent at tho 
piesent tunc in Austija W. H IC. 

TRIVIUM. — A term applied to the three 
inf on 01 studies of the Seven Liberal Arts, i c 
grammar, dialectic, and rhctoriCj aa opposed to 
fcJic quadrmumt t.e, arithmetic, geometry, 
inuaic, and natronomy 

See IjiDiiiEAL Arts, Seven; Middle Ages 
AND Education, etc. 

TROPISM. — Thla term is genornlly used 
to deaigiinte an organic reactive tendency 
whose striking eharac teriatica are orientation 
with respect to a source of stimulus and move- 
ment cither toward or away from that source 
Examples of tins phenomenon are pholotropism 
(the tendency to react to light by " seeking " 
or by " avoiding " it), thermotropism (simi- 
larly, the tendonoy to react to heat), thigmo- 
tropism (reaction to contact with objects), 
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cliomotropism (reaction to cliemicals) Tropic 
(or, na they arc also called, Lactic) reactions 
arc exhibited by both plants and animals 
"VVhen an organism so orienta itself with refer- 
ence to a stiinuliia that the natural cUroction 
of movement ia toward thf? source of the 
Blimulua, the reaction ia said to be positive. 
Reaction to light by orientation and movement 
toward It is positively photo tiopic. When the 
□nenbabion ia such that ib directs the organism 
away fiom the source of the stimulus, tlio 
reaotion is said to he negative. The moth, 
■which ia forcc-d by a light to fly toward H, 
cxiiibita positive pliototropiam; and the 
earth woim, which hy the same stimiilua^ la 
forced to movo away from H, exhibits negative 
phototropiam. 

At present the terina taxis and kinesis, 
as sviffixea, ate piefecred to tropism by many 
anthora, Tlio principal dilTcrcncc in the 
phenomena to which they are applied k one 
of precUion of orK^ntation to stimuli. A 
tactic reaction la one which myolvca precise 
orientation j and a kinetic reaction is one 
which cxlubita littlo evidence of onentation. 

R M Y. 

Rcferoncea — 

Jbnning^, II, S The Behavior of the Loiter Orffasiisma 
(New York, lOOG ) 

LobD, J Cojiiparativo PfimiohgV of the Nervoua 
i^gsiem and Cojuparahve Psycholooi/, (Now York, 

Zl^r fIcUolrapiamus der Tiero vnd sein UeherBimtMii- 
mxno 7iiii dcjfj. ITcho/ropiunuja tfer 
Ciyurzbutg, IfiOO) 

VenwoiiN, M AUgemeine Phyaiojoo\c (Jena, 1000.) 

Otiteral Physiology (Now York, 1090.) 

TROTZEKPORF, VALENTIN (1490- 
1B66). — One of the gieab Protestant school- 
men of the Reformation period took hie name 
from Ilia native place, Troitschondorf, near 
Qorhtz ill Upper Lnsaim Hia renl family 
name was Eiicdland He received his early 
education in the Latin school in Gorlitz and, 
m 1615, entered the TJnivcisity of Leipzig, 
In 1510 ho went to Wittenberg, wlicre he 
etiidicd theology under Luther and Mcla’ucli- 
tUon. In 1531 he bceame vector of the I^tin 
school of Goldberg in Silesia. Under hw 
direction the school became very famous and 
attracted hundicda of BLudente, not only from 
Silesia, but from the countries to the south 
and east. Like tho other great schools of the 
time, TuobzeiidoirH institution waa ou a purely 
humanistic basis: Latin, Greek, and religion 
wei’o the only subjects of instruction, the use 
of any language but Latin in couveraation wDia 
pioliibited. The school was organized after 
the model of the ancient Roman republic. 
Breaches of diHciplino were tried before a court 
of justice, composed of the oldci students. 
Trotzendorf himself, aa Didatoi Perpetuus, 
inflicted the necessary pimishmcnts. A series 
of cnUinitics, famine, pestilence, and finally 
a conflagration, broke up tho school in 1554. 
With a reiunonfc of his students Trotzendorf 


moved to Llegnitz. where two yeaia later he 
wag stiuck down by paralysis during one of 
hia lectures and died. F. M, 

Lobciike, IC j, Vtilentin Trot ^ mdorf , nach seiTient 
Lebeiv und Wirken ^ (Breslau, legfl ) 

SciiwiOp K, A , ccl Gwchit/ilB dcr Erziehitno, II, 2, pn 
277-302. (atuttHlu*!, 1894 aq,) 

STunMi L. Yalmhii TroUendorJ und die Lat&in^aeha 
^chulo zu Ooldbaro- (Golcib&rff, 1HB9 ) 

TRUANCY AND DELINQUENCY. — Sco 
Juvenile Delinquency j Refoum Sckoolb; 

ScuoOIi hlANAaEltENT. 

TRUANT SCHOOLS —See Repoum 
Schools; also Juvenile Delinquency; Pe- 
nology, Educational Aspects op Modern. 

TRUTH. — Truth la originally a social and 
moral concept, having to do with honesty and 
amcei ity in cominmn cation It in ti’ansf erred to 
the corresponding intellectual viibuo, voraoiby 
of thinking. But ccitain difficulties connected 
with the question of lightness of thinking 
earned tho matter over into the mctaphysioni 
and epistemological region, In order to achieve 
valid belief or knowledge, thought must cor- 
respond to objects, to " Realjty ’* Truth 
from this standpoint covers the entire piob- 
lem of the relation of Mind and Existence. 
Tiiought and Reality. Tlierc are three typical 
theories icgarding the nature of this relation 
tlia riealiatiQ, the Idoalistio, nnd the Prag- 
matic. The first, the common seiiao view, t akca 
correspondence to be an iiUimatc and unana- 
lyzablc quality^ given in the vciy nature of tho 
knowing relation Our bolicfg, judgments, 
propoaiUona, etc , are true if they agree with 
the objeeba to which they; refer More apccifi- 
oally, judgments aro true if the relation of terms 
or mcaninga whioh they expreag coTreaponds 
with the relation between objective elomenta 
or things. This conception was first def- 
milely formulated by Aiiatotle The oDneepbion 
appeal’s adequate nncl final. But analyaia 
shows that it merely roatatca tho fundamental 
demand of knowledge that the Tcaulta of thought 
ngrcG or correspond with the things thought 
about: it states the problem na if it were a 
aolution TeehnicaUy, the diffiewUy ia mam- 
f Dated in tho asaerbion that Gon'cspondence la 
ultimate and unanalyzable How then is error 
possible, aside from wilful lying ? Or, how do 
we know, in n given case, that the relation 
among oni conceptiona agrees with tho relation 
among things? IE we can compauc a concep- 
tion directly with a thing, error ia wholly un- 
necessary, if wc cannot J wo arc confined to 
the rclatiau among our idcaa and there is no 
way of nacertnimng its agreement wjth that 
of things. The duahstic assumption under- 
lying tho common sense notion ia ita undoing. 
Hence the idealistic theory that truth is com- 
plete Coherence or consistency among our 
idcaa. Reality is conceived as a ayatom of 
032 
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tliouglit or mcaninga which is total and 
absolute Our thinking la a icproduction of 
tliia absolute thought, or a partial participa- 
tion m it Incomplctcneaa of thought always, 
when carried to its explicit realization, reveals 
itaclf aa logvcal meonfilatency, that la, contradio- 
tion, while the degree of conaiateiicy attained 
evidences the dcgieo of embodiment in oiii 
finite thinking of objective truth or reality 
This theory la derived from Plato, according 
bo whom ultimate Being, Truth, and Reas on 
aie identical While the Scholaabic logic wag 
bnacd upon Aristotle, it also retained the gist 
of the Platonic conception in its idoiitification 
of final Being and Truth with God 

The praEmatic conception reverts to the 
notion of correapondeucc, and nttemiita to 
analyze it, It interprets it as adaptation of 
thought to controlling things in the direction 
of a unified, aatiafactory experience, not na 
bare conformity Our bclicfe and judgments 
arc true in the degree in which they "woik/* 
Working mealta capacity to adapt themBelvca, 
bill 0 ugh thcii expression in action, to things, 
this adaptation not being a passive accommo- 
dation but a use of things to get the end for 
the sake of which thinking exists. The 
essential points of this theory arc the teleologi- 
cal oliaracLci of all thinking (or that thinking 
exists for a apeoifio purpose, not simply to 
reproduce or confoim to what is aheady in 
complete evistence), and the klonbification 
of truth with a tested vcrificalioii of thought, 
this testing being cxporimcntal Since, upon 
any theory, oui only way of telling whether 
n given conception 13 tiue or not la to find out 
whether it is capablo of experimental verifica- 
tion, pragmatism ckima it is simpler to idon- 
tify triibli with the verified concoption The 
theory rcsulta from a union of the biological 
conception of thinking as purposive adapta- 
tion, and the exporimontal use of hypotlicsea 
in natural science J. D 

See Hypothesis, Method; PnAOMATisM. 
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TSCHARNER NIKLATJS EMARUEL v 
(1727-1794) — A Swiss statesman and phi- 
laiithiopiat, horn of a patrician family in Both, 
waa the prototype of Peatalozzi's ideal ad- 
ministiator Arner in Lienhard und OertTud. 
In 1764 he became a member of the Council 
of hi.s native canton, and in 1707 he wag 
appointed governor or the district of Schen- 
keiibcig on the river Aar. It wns there that 
he became a near neighbor of Pestalozzi, when 
the latter, in 1700, settled on the Neuhof. 


Tacliarner showed great aympothy for hia 
aubjecta, many of whom were extremely poor, 
and helped to support them by his private 
means He intiocluccd better methods of 
ndministration and tried to improve the rural 
sohoolB. After the completion of his term 
of office, m 1773, he retired to hia esfcato in 
ICclirsatz, near Bern, and devoted the rest of 
his life to ngncultuie and to literary and sooial 
work. in M, 

TUBERCULOSIS — A chronic, infeefcioua, 
mildly contngioiia, complex disease affecting 
man, cattle, and many other animals IlB 
cause wna first definitely known when ICoch, in 
IS 82, dia covered and iaolatcd the tuberclo 
bnciilug, a rod-shaped bnctoi’inm about one 
six-thouaniidth of an inch long and one hun- 
dred-thousandth of an inch lliiok, The pri- 
mary effect of tile successful invasion of tlio 
body by tliis bacillus is the formation in the 
lungs and obhei tissues of ccibain cliarnctciia- 
tic oheesy nodules or luberclcs (little tubers), 
wiicncc ilio name hiberculosis. Many authori- 
ties hclicvo that no Curthci effect would bo 
pioduced by this implantation of tuberclo 
bncilh (which Are ficqucntly suGCossfiilly mob 
and destioycd or flurroundccl by cclla of the 
tiasuea) were there nob a secondary or acces- 
601 y infection, particularly of atrcptocoecus 
and ' stop liyoco ecus bacilli, whicli associate 
therneelvea wUh the tubeiculoiia activity, 
develop ulcerative processes and set ficc tho 
tubercle baciUua foi fuither mvaaion of the 
body. Consumption, then, in the seneo of tho 
characteristic wasting away of tissue, is not 
identical with tubeiculosia, but rather a final 
symptom of tho pathological chaugca sat up by 
the tubciclo bacillus 

T\iQfo)ins 111 which the tubeiculoua activity 
ia mamfoated arc by no means limited to vari- 
ous types of lung consumption. On the con- 
tiary, the bacillus, which enters the body 
usually through the nose or mouth, may take 
up its abode in various structures, especially 
in glands, bonca, nnd joints Thus, tubercu- 
losis of the lymph glands of the mesentery 
thiougli intestinal infection Is the basis of tho 
disease known ns marasmus, while infection, by 
way of infected tonsils or leclh, of the cervical 
lymph glands, not infrequent in childicn, pro- 
duces scrofula However, not all scrofuln, aa 
that term is commonly ajiphcd, ia tubcrculoBia, 
though the lyinpliatio diathesis which clmrae- 
terizcg Bcrofuln. evidently favors the devel- 
opment of a true scrofula (in the narrower 
sense] when tuboiculDais infection occurs 
Tuberculosis of the bones, which ia a more 
common manifestation than tubercnloaia of 
tho lungs in young children, especially 
between three and five ycais, commonly 
affects tho spine or tho ends of thigh and 
fihin bones The infection pVOgrcaaea slowly, 
causes pain, some lever, and inabibty to uso 
the affected part. Gradunll^' the bone softens 
G33 
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and tissue destruction seta in; chronic nb- 
Hceasea >vibh pua diaolmigc often appear. 
Advanced spinal tuberculosis reaults in hunch- 
back. These bone a/Toctions dcmmul caily 
and prolonged treat menb under optimal hy- 
gienic conditions and such surgical assistance 
aa la afforded by plaster casta, braces, etc. 
Tnberculoaia of the ]oints, oommonly of the 
hip and knee jointa, usually develops between 
the fifth and sixteenth year, ia frequently 
rnis taken at fii'st lor rhcnnintiam, and runs a 
cQuyao analogous to that of bone tuberculosis 
Besides these relatively fieqiiont forma, the 
infeetioiv may he the pwmary csivisc of other 
inflammations^ c g.j of the eye, ear, skin (lupiia), 
or of the brain itself (tubercular incningilis, 
g u ), or the leaL eausal aeeuey underlying 
otlioi infantile and juvenile diseases, like 
convulaiona, diarrhea, inanition, etc. 

jS];nip(o)ns — The symptonva of tubereu- 
loaiB, speaking more especially of lung infec- 
tion, arc not at flrafc definite and characteristic, 
and in Llua mild and slow development lies 
the insidious dangci and the fundamental 
obataclc in meeting and coiiquciing the dis- 
ease, Tlio victim of a auccDsaful implanta- 
tion of the bacillus may at fiist feel slight 
mental depression, nritnbility, loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia , geiisitivcncas to cold, and quick 
fa ti suability — all disturbances that might 
well be ascribed to other causes, There 
follow loss of weight, a slight fever and a slight 
inciensc of pulse rate — tliiec symptoms 
which should always excite suspicion and impel 
immediate lecouiae to a competent physician. 
Next ensue a pei sis tent cough, expectoration 
of muons and pus, increasing weakness, and 
copious night sweats, Tlic average case ter- 
minates in death in about three years unless 
vigoiously combated. 

Conditions favoring Tuberculosis, — Popular 
opinion eiitei tains various fallacious ideas 
concerning the causation of this dread disease 
It IS attiibutcd to inheritance — tuberculosis 
" runs in ramilieg " — to damp air. to catching 
cold. Pneumonm is alleged to " turn into " 
consumption, etc As is so often the case, 
these notions conceal a gram of truth, There 
arc numerous conditions which favor the de- 
velopment of the disease. It ia possible, for 
matnncD, to inhenb a predisposition, a lubcr- 
cular^ diathesis, na a family tiait, but not to 
inherit the tliscasc itself Again, coughs, 
colds, and pneumonia, nud many other ill- 
nesses doubtless lower bodily lesiatancc and 
bung to light a preexisting tubercular infection 
These diaenaea au, na it were, the " cabinot 
m which thc'^titiiisroimabion act'^ ia done, the 
vehicles that tui n tuberculosis into consiimp- 
tiQU. A racial predispaaition is exhibited by 
the negro and by the Indian Other well- 
recognized conditions which favor the dcvcl- 
opm&nt of an inEcalion are enlarged tonsilap 
adenoids, overwork, bad air, and poor food 
Ail these, once more, spell ** lowcicd resist- 


ance " Tubcrculoaia, like othei infectious 
diseases, conforma to the equation. /) = i 

I fl. the intensity of the disease ia the quotient 
of the intciihity of the infection divided by the 
intensity of the bodily resistance 

How Tuberculosis is spread. — The luborolG 
bacillus rnay be cairied from one individual 
to anothei in one or moic of five ways. (1) by 
contagion (diiccb contact), (2) by olijccta 
hniicUed oi mouthed (food, eating utensils, 
pencils, towels, etc), ^3) by dust containing 
dried sputum, (4) by infected milk or meat, 
and (5) by Tnoisture in the breath (spray or 
tiny drops expelled in coughing or even in 
talking) Die agreement cxibbs as to tho rela- 
tive predomiunncc of the five ways The 
fourth, for example, raises the vexed question 
whether bovine tuberculosis is the cause of 
human Uibciculoaia. The fact that cDvlmn 
foiins of tuboiculosig arc so fieciiient in childien 
suggests conveyance in milk fiom tiibcieular 
cows, and we know tUot the bovine bnciUua 
and the human bacillus nio the same organism, 
iTiodifiGd by di/Tcicncea in eiivUonmcnL How- 
ever, QUG eauuQt argue intGiU'at\tiini«isibiUty 
fioin Lius relationalup. ''No indisputable 
ease has been put on i coord," says one au- 
thority, "ill wliioli liuiTiiin tubci'Guloaia haa 
been contracted by the use of meat and milk " 
Again, the third avenue, once dceinod most 
aciioua, is at least of daubtful piommciice, 
£,incc sunlight, ficali aii, and drying rapidly kill 
these bacteria Sponking generally, tubercu- 
losiB ia a " house diacftbc," llnoms, fuvnitavo, 
clothing, and other ai tides whieli have been 
long exposed to a consumptive and removed 
from the bactoria-de&tioying agencies, fresh 
air, sunshine, or artificial disinfectants, arc the 
most common factors m the spread of tho 
tiisGnso It must be icmcmbered that tuber- 
culosis ia but mildly contagious Present 
opinion holds that a contact of short duration 
— a half hour or even two or three hours — 
would not give an implantnlion to a ausceptiblo 
person, nor contact of two or llirec days or more 
to n poison endowed with good powcis of resist- 
ance, Moreover, contagion is not given off 
continuously until cn’i’ities have formed. 

Treatment, — Against the bacillus itself 
flcieiicc posseasea at piesent no universally 
applicable positive specific, though inociilatioii 
with tuberculin is of undoubted benefit in cer- 
tain forms of infection, particularly m infec- 
tion of glands, joints, and of the urinary system. 
Treat me nt consists, therefore, prnnaiily m 
aldinE the body in ita ftght, in building up ita 
resistance The fundamental i equirementa 
arc fresh ail (preferably in. a cold, dry climate), 
sunahinc, abundant nourishing and onsily 
digested food (piacticnlly a forced diet), and 
rest These lequireinents may be eccuied 
almost ffmy where, save in tho homea of the 
very poor. Practically all oases can be cured 
when treated m the incipient stages, the 
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majonty when ticjitcd in advanced stages simply and promptly* Its diacoverDi urges 

Rccoveiy takes fioin thice months to three the esbablialimont of an intcrnatioiml atatisti- 

years oi more, ac cording to the extent of cnl inquiiy by ita use. To nccoinpliah this 

tissue involved jmrposc, every child shotild receive a cutaneous 

F}c<iiLenc]} and Mo)ialiiy. — Tuberculosis inoculation of tubciouhn on entering school, 

cans PS 11.5 per cent of all the deaths ii\ tlic All negative leactors slioiild be ictestecl annu- 

United St o. tea and is the moat frequent single nlly. This plan would furnish valuable sLatis- 

causc of death in the fouiLh dcoadc of life, tical mfoiinaliou as to the prevalence of in- 

Aimuftl dentha fiom it per 100,000 population fccbion, and ages of greatest susceptibility, and 

amount to 1Q7 iu the United States, 121 m would enable physicians, teachers, and imrcnts 

England, 185 in Germany, 350 in Austria to take piompt remedial moQsurca for ])upilfl 

There aiG estimated to be moic than 500,000 who reacted positively ab any time Of course, 

cnaca in the United States at the picaent time, positive reactors are not necessarily consump- 

110 fc counting latent iiiFoctiona No wonder tive, they may have met or may he meeting 
that the disease has gained the designation an iiircction siicccssruliy Nevertheless, such 
the Great White Plague”! That inlcctioii pupils should he kept continuously under the 
is AVidQsprcacl la denionatiatcd not only by best hygienic conditionfi, should be guarded 
thesG moibahiy rates, but also by the disoov- with special caicif nlhicLcd with scailet fever, 
cry of healed tubcrciiloua Icaioiig in a aurpris- pneumonia, dnihtliciia, measles, or other 
ingly large number of autopaiea of pevgona xesistanccdoweiing diacasca. If positive reac- 
who have died from ollici ciiiiacs Thua the tors exhibit clinical symptoms indicating 
findingg of Nagcli, in 1900, have led many to predisposition to tuberculo&is and low lesist- 
concludc that '' ovciy adult is tiibeiculoiia." ance, they may to advantage be removed to 
But the most stiiking revclalioii of the past fresli-nir rooms or placed in open-air sciiools 
five yeais is Iho cleinonstwition that hebercufosis (g n ) If, now, pupils with manifest tubcicu- 
is a cKildron's disease Deathb from lung con- loais are present in the schoolroom, they may 
sumption nre iclatively rnre during school life, bo agouicc of danger to their mates As aiulc, 
and cases of TnanifcBt tubcrculosig do iiot uau- however, whatever contagion exists in the class- 
ally exceed one per cent of the school popula- room la more likely to emanate from the 
fcion. Bub tuberculous infection is the rule teacher, since teachers, ns a class, arc distinctly 
ratlicr than the exception This fact hua been prone to the disease (probably from overwork, 
brought out by bho use of tuberculin inociila- poor vcntilnLion, and constant breathing of 
tion ill diagnosis. The cni'licr Bubcutuncoua dust-ladeu nil), The consumptive teacher 
injection of tuberciihii and the later WollT- endangcis his pupils primanly not through 
Eisner method of conjunctival reaction arc icspiintion, but through objects, such as papers, 
objectionable for mass tests of school children, pencils, and books, which he bandies and which 
but the ciitanGoiis inoculation method an- aie subsequently handled by the pupils, 
nouncod by Von Piiquet, in 1907, is simple. These Lcnchera should be excluded from serv- 
safe, and quite reliable for detecting latent ice. If consumptive pupils have i cached the 
tuberculosis A drop of tuberculin is placed stage of coughing and spitting, they must, 
upon a small scarification of the skin of tlio of coiiise, be segregated and taught in special 
arm mid the appeal ance of the spot is com- classes under the best possible conditions, 
pared the next day with that of a similar con- New York City, for example. 1ms utilized 
tioi sQurihcation made nt the same time but fur this purpose thiee discarrlcd fciryboats 
without tuberculin. The leacbion is positive mooied pcrmniiontly to wharves, and also 
if the tuberculin inoculation produces more mnintains a loof-school atthc VaiulcrbiU Clinic 
evident local redness or swelling. The use In the second place, tuberculosis prcaciits 
of this method in Germany has shown that a pedagogical problem. The modern “ cru- 
fiom 5 to 60 per cent of children just entering sacle against tuberculosis/’ which aimfl Lo 
school (5 to 6 years old) have been, or are then, iniiiimizc and ultimately to stamp out the 
infected, that in tho second school year at disease, is essentially an educational movement 
least one child in threo, and in later years at The next generation may be taught to combat 
least one child in every two reacts positively the disease Bucce*ssrully, if the necessary in- 
Indced, m some advanced classes, 05 per cent structioii can be given to its members while 

of positive reactions wore obtained passing through the public schools. To this 

Tuherculosla and the School — Tuberculosis end all teachers should be familiar with the 

offers two main pioblcms to school administra- salient facts concerning the nature, cause, 

tion, the fiisb hygienic, the second pedagogic. treatment, end prevention of the disease and 

In the first place, there rises the pioblem of should instruct pupils painstakingly and im- 

dealing with tuberculous children in the Eschool, pressivoly in these details. In Boveinl states 

And this problem presents two phnsca, the efforts to tliia end arc in progress physicians 

handling of latent and of in nnifesb tuberculosia and health oIRcers have addressed nieotlnga 

Tuberculosis must be diagnosed, treated, and of pupils, niul pamphlets of information and 

cured in childhood. The Von Pirquot method descriptive cliaits have been prepared and 

now enables us to diagnose latent infection circulated among tGaohera, Q M* W. 
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RfilBrencefl. — 

Allen, Ctmca and J/eal/h, Gh. XXIV, (Bos- 

toiij 1909.) 

Fliok, L F Conatijnplion a Cwahle and PrecAnlabla 
Duea9B' Whdf- a Layman Should Know abont II, 
(Philadolpliiai 1003.) 

HEnFQRU. Uabcr Fostatcllurg und HH-uQgkoifc dor 
TuliBTkuloaB lu dau Schulcu, Der Sclintarz^, LQQO, 
Vol VII, pp 17-1 OB Bound in / Schul- 

OCatir\dhcitspjieo&, 1900, Vol. XXII, pp 0B7— 710. 
HlLLENDBnG. Diq Verwcndbarkeit tier v Pirqucfc- 
Ilenklioii aur BckUmfunu tier Tiiberkuloao in tier 
Scliula Zcits f Schvfo^sundhRilapJleget 1010, 
Vol XXUl.pp G05-fl22 

Jacopi, a, PrcVentiQR of Tuboroulosis in Sohool 
Clnldron, 2'eachcra CoUego Jiccord, Vol, VI, 
pp 50-71 

IClbdh, A C, Ed Tuberculosis’ A Trcaliae by Ainerir- 
can Aulkors orl lia EUoIogy, PalhcloBl/, etc Hns 
DxlenaiVB TSlbUDgraphy and icpiiTila nn appondix 
of pnmphlofca for tcachcra. (Now York, lOOO ) 
Kno?Fj a T'li&crcidosia a Disease of the Masses 
and How to Combat tl (Now York, 1007.) 
Ldhentz, F i^io Afi^wi.riLi(riff der ScKule im Kamp/e 
gegen die TvberKvtosa, (ChiLrlottcnburg, 1010 ) 
Masafiohnaotbs, Board ol Education, fo 

Teachers Tcgarduig Tuherculoaia and tfs Prevent 
iian (Doalon, IDOB.) 

Newsitoluh, a The Prevention oj Tuberculona, 
(Loncloii, lOOB ) 

Von PinquBT, G.^ Frequency of Tuberculosis in 
Cluldliood, Jour of A»\er. Med Aasoc , 1900, 
Vol H, pp. 076-G7B. 

TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN, EDUCA- 
TION OP. — See OpEN'Ain Schools; Tudeb- 
cuLosrB 

TUBINGEN, ROYAL WURTTEMBERG 
EBERHARD^ CHARLES -UNIVERSITY. — 
The only Gorman unWeraity with pa many na 
seven faoultiea, eatabhslietl m the year 1477 by 
Count (later Duke) Ebcihard of AViuttembcrg. 
HumamsUo fcendenoiea Aveie in the beginning 
vcrysfcrongin theinsLitiition, at winch the tradi- 
tional four faculties were icpiesontccl Rcuch- 
lin and Melnnchthon (qq.v.) were connected with 
the University m the early days In spite of 
opposition on the part of several individuals, 
the RefeTmation wna introduced, primarily 
through the influence of Diiko Ulrich (1634), 
and the theological faculty soon became by far 
the most important of the institution — -as it la 
one of the largest to this day Tubingen owed 
iti promiuencB m the field of theology to a 
marked degree to the establishment^ in 1536, of 
tliQ so-called Shjt (dormitory), which was in- 
tended for the education of Piohcstant clcigy, 
III 1559 a similni fouiulntion, latei* eallcd tliG 
Collegium illnstre, was planned for the educa- 
tion of state officials, but tins institution soon 
became nothing more than a homo for noble- 
men from other parts of the country It 
attained the peiiod of its greatest icnown dur- 
ing tlic gIoSq of the sixteenth aiul the beginning 
of the seven teenth century, only to die out 
dining the Thirty Ycaia' Wai It wna les- 
urcccted after the war nnd coutuiued in opera- 
tion until 1810, but never rccovnrcd its foimer 
distinction. The University itself aufTered 
giently during the Thirty Years' War, and the 
number of atudenta pnd teachers gradually 


dwindled down to a mere handful. In 1636 
the library was icmovcd to Munich, and at 
the close of the war it seemed foi a time as 
though the University would have Lo suspend 
operations Hut owing to the in to rest mniu- 
fested by Duko Ebeiiiard III, the inatitiition 
soon lecovcrcd ita lost prestige, In the second 
half of the eighteenth century Duke Charles 
Eugene, whoso name ia perpetuated in the title 
of the University, began to take n deep m- 
terealf m it, — an observatory was erected, a 
medical laboratory eatabliahed, and funds for 
a library were raised, — but he soon trans- 
ferred his intcicst to the so-called Karls- 
schule (attended by tho poet Schiller), which 
ho had founded in 1770, and which was moved 
to Stuttgart five years later The competi- 
tion was so keen that the Tubingen facuUica 
of law and mediemo nil but succumbed Lo it, 
and tile theological faculty was saved only by 
tho fact that the Karlssclntle posaesacd no 
divinity hcIiodI. Fortunately for the Uni- 
versity, the duke died in 1703, and the ICor^s- 
scliitle was disbanded by his successor in the 
following year. The Nupoleonio wars left 
'Wurttemberg double its formei size, and no 
longer a duchy, but a kingdom Under the 
first king, Frcdcnek, the UniYcisity lytife de- 
prived of lbs autonomy nnd placed directly 
under the control of the state (1811) In 
1817 a Catholic theological faculty was added 
by_ the merger of the Cntholic university 
which had boon founded at El Iw an gen five 
years before, and a dormitoiy, the so-called 
Wilhelm-Stift, waa provided for the students 
of this faculty. In 1817 a faculty of polit- 
ical science was established, and two years 
later a new oonatitution veatored cert am 
rights Mid privileges bo the University In 
1831 the University constitution ivna re- 
modeled along the lines that prevailed at the 
other German institutions of higher learning. 
A new mmn buiUhng was evccted in 1S45, m 
the following year a new hospital waa built, 
and in 1863 n pure science faculty was or- 
ganized. During the fifties the auggesbion of 
moyiiig the institution to SLuttgait received 
seiioiis consideration, but the plan was soon 
abandoned. Since that time a whole senes 
of new buildings — institutes, clinics, etc. — 
have been erected, and the institution, with 
the aid of a group of prominent teaclievs, has 
made satisfactory advances m many directions 
Among tho famous teachers connected with 
tho Uiiivcnsity may be mentioned . Ci'usius and 
Nicodemiis Frifichliii in philology, Robert 
Mohl and Friedrich List in political science; 
Ludwig Uhl and (tho poet) and ICeller in Gcr- 
mnnio philology, Rudolf Both in Oiicntal 
philology; Fnediich Vischer in icsthctics; 
Daur imd Sti alias in theology, Rumclm in 
statistics; Hugo Mold in botany, Autheniictb, 
Wimderlichj Vierordt, and Bums in medicine. 
The University attiacts moie students to its 
siiinmei than to its winter semes ter, tho town 
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being beautifully situated. In the summer of 
1911 thcic were in attendance 2203 atudeuta, 
mcUiding 72 male and 73 female auditors. 
Of the matriculfttcd students G34 were cn- 
rolled in the faculties of philosophy and juiio 
acicnco, 37 G in mediemo (including dcnlistiy), 
373 in law, 168 in political science, 17G in 
Catholic, and 302 in Piotcstant theology, the 
Inttei being one of the largest theological 
faculties in Goi many In the summer semes tei 
of 1780 there weie 229 inati'iculatcd fbludonLs 
oni’olled, in 1840 theic wcic 724, and in lOOO 
thcic were 1644. During the winter acmcsLcr 
of 1010-1911 there wcio 142 instructors^ includ- 
ing 32 docenta The library contains about 
630,000 volumes niicl 4175 manuaciipts The 
aimual budget nmouula to approsumntcly 
8360,000. R T , Ju. 

Heferonces: — 

iJedrflffc ziir G^sch^c}\ie tier UiiiversU^i THhino^n 
Featgabe b£t der vic^ten SliKular/etcr Griin- 

du-ng, (Tubingen. 1B77.) 

LTrlundcn zur OesckiciUc der Universjtiit Tdhinnen eua 
rfcji Jfihran i^Q i550 (TUhnigGn, 1877) 
IClupkeLj IC Qc^c}\\chio itnrf UcachrcthvTng der 
f/jiiDpraifdie Tilliinffcn (TUbiiigoii, 18 lU.) 

Pifi Unvicr^iiUL TfljjMiDcn in 'ihrcr Vcigangenhcit 
und Qcgenv}iirt (Loin^lg, 1B77 ) 

Luxia, W Daa tfrifernrftfcsuJGsen- m deufseftea Reich 
(UerJln, 1004 ) 

ii/»?iertio, [Jandbuch der gcle7\Hefi Welt, Vol, I, pp. 37-38. 
(Sbrneflbufg, 1011.) 

TUDOR PERIOD, EDUCATION DURING 
THE — See Edwaud VI, Kino op England, 
Elizadetiian Pbiuod IN' England, Educa- 
tion IN, Free Schooi^; Ghamruh School, 
IIbnuy VIII AND Education, Refoamation 
AND Education. 

TUFTS COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS — 
An institution csbabliahecl in 1852 as a college 
of the old type, giving trniTimg in the claasicd 
and humanities. In 156D two new [irofessor- 
ships were created, m theology nnd in civil 
engineering. These hnvo grown into schools 
of theology and cnRiueeniig. In 1S93 n 
medical school wna opened in Boston, In 1800 
the Boston Dental Collego, a aohool of well- 
established reputation, was taken over as a 
dcfiaitment of Tufta College The College 
only nwnita the settlement of the estate of the 
late Henry J. BrakiJr of Now York to open a 
School of Business Ad minis tratiou. A limited 
amount of graduate work is done, leading only 
to the degree of Master of Aita 

In 1892 the College waa opened to women 
on tJic same torma as to men. After seventeen 
years of trial, it appeared to both trustees nnd 
faculty that the in teres ta of both sexca could 
be bettor served by separate instruction 
The necessary logislati on having been secured, 
Jackaon College wag opened in the fall of 1910 
as an afliliated institution, under the direction 
of thetruateca and president of Tufts College, 
It has a dean who ia a woman Otherwise 
its faculty is identical with that of Tufts. 


The present organization niul rcgistintiona 
nrc aa follows: School of Liberal Arts, 15G, 
Enginrcring School, 10*1, Theological School, 
7; Jackiau College, 93, iilcdical Sciiool, 317, 
Denial School, 235, Graduate School 7; 
tolnl, 1057, There are 223 jicraoiig of dilTer- 
ent glades engaged in instruction in the scvoinl 
Bchoolg. The equipment consists of the hlcdi- 
cal and Denial School building in Boston and 
20 buildings nt the onginnl seat of the college. 
This la partly m Somcivillc nnd partly in 
Medfoid Tufts College is not a uuivoisity 
nnd does not icquirc a college degrcG foi ad- 
mission to aiyr dcjmi'lment The regiiirc- 
mciitb fen admiflsion preauppoac a foui ycaia’ 
high school comae nnd me those common to 
the other collcgca on the Carnegie Foundation, 
nnd alb Hated wiUi the College Eutiance 
Examination Board F W. II. 

TUITION FEES AND CHARGES. — 
See Fees, Free Schools 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA — Resulted from a contract 
entered into between the State of Louisiana 
nnd the Board of Adinimatralion of the 
Tiilanc EdiicaboJiftl Fund, jn ISSL By the 
terms of this contract, an existing inatibiition, 
the Univciaity of Louisiana, wqs placed uiulor 
the cfti’c of the Tulanc ndininistrntora with 
fluch powers ns would enable them to " foster, 
mniiitnin, and develop a univoraity in the city 
of New Orleans," It was at thia time that the 
present nemo of the j/j.sl.ilutioji was Ddopted, 
The University of Louisiana hart grown out 
of the Mcdicnl College of Louisiiaiia, which 
was established in September, 1834 It re- 
ceived n charter from the legialnUirc in 1836, and 
in 183C isaued the first degree in mediemo evci 
coiifcircd lu the Soiifcliwcat A law department 
was added May 4, 1847. In 1850, on nccoiint of 
the Civil War, all a endemic iiiatructiou ceased, 
nnd no clYoib was made to revive it foi sixteen 
years ARcr the restoration of civil government 
in LoiiiBiunQ, n new botud of ad miniatratorB re- 
opened the academic department. Beginning 
in 1870, the University received state aid until 
it Came under the control of the administrators 
of the Tulftiic Fund 

The Tulano University of Loiiiainun was 
made passible by the bequests of Paul Tuloue, 
a resident of Prmccton, N J , but for many 
years a merchant of New Orleans, who in the 
year 1882 donated lus New Orleans piopcrty 
for the education of " the white young persons 
m the city of New Orleans " Subsequently, 
Mr Tulanc made other gifts, the total amount- 
ing to S 1,050,000 Other endowments have 

enabled the nrtministrators of the institution 
to realize their plrniB of building a great uni- 
versity in the city of New Orloana, chief of 
which was that of Mrs Josephine Louise 
Newcomb, of 8100,000, used m establishing 
the H Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for 
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tliQ higher education af young white women 
By har will the college loceivcd an additional 
bequest of about 32,700,000 Large ,ncldi- 
tional sums have been given to the medical 
and other dcpai tinciits. 

Through its difTerent colleges the [Imversity 
IS able to oITcr instruction lending to degrees 
in the aits andsoioncca, education, tcclmologVi 
medicine, law, deiitiatiy, and phaimacy; niul 
tlirough ita gradunto department, courses 
iGadiug to advanced degrees Kn trance to 
the institiitton la based upon the Carnegie 
requirements. Tho total ciuollmcnt of stu- 
dents foi the college year 1911-1912 was 2636, 
Tho faculty numbered 276 during the yeai 
19U-1912. M J W. 

TUNISIA, EDUCATION IN — Seo 
FuANCia, Entic^TiON in Colowies of, 

TUNSTALL, CUTHBERT (1474-1559) — 
An English Ronni&saiice scholni and writer 
of an aiithmedc, boiti in Yorkshire niid edu- 
cated at Bnlliol College, Oxford lie also 
studied at Cambridge and nt Padua, where ho 
gindunted LL D. lie became MnsLcr of the 
Rolls ill 1616^ WAS English Ambassador to 
Charles V in 1510, was Bishop of London from 
1522 to 1530, when ho became Bishop of Dur- 
ham, President of the Council of tho North, 
1537, Dm mg the Reformation he reinnmcd 
a Roman Catholic in doctrine lie took jinrb 
in 1511 ill (he publication of the InsliUdion of 
a Chrislian ^fan and Uic issue of the <7rcafi 
Sible. Aa a scholar Erasmus sa 3 "s he was a 
man " who not only outdid all his contempo- 
raries in the knowledge of the learned Inn- 
guugea but was also of au cxmiuite ]udgineub 
and clear undora landing, and likewise of an 
unheard oF modesty " Sir Thomas More 
a aid in the Viapia that Tuna tail's leaiiiing and 
writing were of moie cxeeWency '* than he 
wna able bo praise adequately. As nn. educa- 
tionalist, apart from being ope of the greatest 
of the English Renflissance scholars, Tuiiatall 
is lamous for the first book on AiUhmetic 
printed in England ^ De Ailc S'lippntandi 
ii'bri guoinor, London, Pynson, 1522 (Pans, 
1530, Strassbiirg, 1554) E W. 

ReferenCB ! — 

Diciionaru oj I^ational Biaaraphy. 

TURIN, UNIVERSITY OF, ITALY.— Seo 

Italy, Education in 

TxfRK, WILHELM VON (1774-1846).-^ 
German sclioohnarL and phikutlu'opiBt, bovu 
111 Meiniiigen, studied juriaprudence at the 
university of Jena and, iti 1794, received an 
administrative appoinLmcnt in the duchy of 
Mcoklcnbuvg He became intcvcstcd in the 
condition of the schools and visited a num- 
ber of famous educntionnl institutions, such 
as that of Salsimann {q v.) in Schnepfcnthnl 
nud of Pcatulozzi (g d ) iu Yverdvm. He 


became closcljr acquainted wiLli Pcstalo55zij 
and for some timo even taught at Yverdun. 
He also published a book C/hei Schul- unk 
UnlQrricftl&-ttnsiRlfca mil vormghche) RncA: 
stchl auj MecURnbuvg {On Schooh and Ednea-* 
tional Iiisiilulion8 with special Refeicnce to 
Mecklcnbui'o) In 1805 he opened a small 
school at Oldenburg, which he taught with the 
naais Lance of a teachci trniued nt Yveidun. 
In la07, he icmovcd Ina school to Yverdun, 
the pupils boarded with liim, but nt tend eel 
Pcstalo/izi^s institution where TUrk gave 
instruction in Iniigungca and natinnl science 
He wrote ft book on Sense Perception {Die 
sinniichen ira/iiiie/iinu7ig«ji), and auothei on 
the Phenomena of N^ature (Die Erschehnungen 
111 der Natwe)^ the latter oontaiiung ohservn- 
tioiia which he Imd made on cxcuiaions with 
hia pupils thiough Switacilaud. 0>Ying to 
dissensions which broke out in the Yverthm 
institution, he removed, in 1811, to Vcvey 
and established a school of Ills own, which soon 
became vciy prospeious IIis work attracted 
tho attention of the Prussian goveinmont, 
and in 1815 lie wna called na school Jaiiponn- 
tciideiit (5tadLc7nihaO to Fraiikforb-oii-Odei. 
Thoro he at once opened a normal couisc foi 
tcnoheis nnd wiotc for them a Guide for the 
Irish uction i7i AnthmeLic and Geomelij/; tho 
piocecds of this book he devoted to a founda- 
tion for tho widows and orphniis of teachers 
Two years latei he wn*! brniisfcircd to n much 
larger mspeetioii dislilcL, that of PoLadnm, 
where lie labored until lua rctiremcut from the 
public school beivice iii 1833. For tho rest 
of hi6 life he lived at Klcin-Glicnlckc iicnr 
Potsdam and was active m philanthropic 
work, especially in connection with nn 
asylum, winch he had founded in 1820 nud 
which ia a till in exisLonce, F, M 

Referenca — 

AUgcmeinB deutsche Biographet Vol XXXIX, p,17 

TURKEY, EDUCATION IN — General 
Conditions. — The existence of tho Turkish 
power in Europe has been an anomaly of such 
deep import that the extent of the Asiatic divi- 
sion of the Empire and the numerical excess of 
its population are apt to be overlooked in tho 
survey of its institutioiia Of the area in- 
cluded m the possessions of the Sultan at the 
breaking out of the Balkan War, only 65,360 
flCLiiaic miles, less than 6 per cent of the total, 
were in Europe : and of the total population 
(24,813,000), only 6,130,200, or 24 per cent. 
This won the most conuDact portion of the 
populatiou., having n density ot 93 per square 
mile as against an nvemge dcnaity of 21. 
CrcLo, Sftinos, and Egypt, which arc nominally 
under the Sultan's suzciniiity, are nob included 
m these eathnatca. 

The commanding influence of fclic Euiopoan 
diviaimi wos due in pait to the Bibuaticn of the 
capital within its borclera, nn important 
conwderfttion under any form of governmenb. 
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and doubly BQ whore the autocratio and tlico- 
cratio principles are inextricably united as in 
Turkey. But while the imperial power lioa been 
centralized ab C □natanlmople, the mainstay of 
that power has been the Aeiatic diviaioii^ for 
here the Mohammedan religion la maintained 
m lbs moat fanatical spirit and the vigorous 
Turkish race on tmimbers any otlpr one of the 
edinical elements^ and, accoiding to some 
authorities, nil the other ethnical elemcnta in 
the Empire, 

The absolute power of the Sultan has been 
tempered m the pnst by the principles of the 
Koran, by custom and guaranteed pilvncges, 
by formal constitutions, and by the pieasuic 
of European powers The success of the 
'* Young Turk '' party and the deposition of 
the Sul tail, Abd-ul Hamid II, added to these 
restrictions that of a new constitution, granted 
Aug 5, 1909 The Sultan was no longei an 
autocratic ruler, and under the new conditions 
European Turkey was moie fully nsaimilatcd to 
the western world and its distinction fioin the 
Asiatic division emphasized. The successive 
orgnnization of Servm, Rumania, Montenegro, 
and Bill g firm as independent kingdoinfi, and 
the tiansfer of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Aiistria-Hungaiy, reduced Turkey in Europe 
to a comparatively narrow zone stretching 
aciQSfl the Balkan peninsula from the Bospoma 
to the Adriatic In this icgioii just wrested 
from Turkish dominion Euiopcan iiiflucncca 
have been paramount, and of the entire popula- 
tion^ two thirds are adherents of somo one of the 
Cliriatian cieoda, citkI only one thud Moslem , 
in A.‘3iatio l\irkey these ratios arc reveisod 

Among the infliicnccB that have given 
special cliaracLcr to education in the past arc 
the peculiar type of domestic life, the military 
service required of every malo citizen, the 
nbflolutism of petty oflicmls, and lehglon. 
The Sultan is the virtual head of Islamism, 
which 18 the stnle religion, nt Llio same time 
all creeds arc tolerated, not less than nmo 
non-Mohftimncdan religions being recognized, 
rrominent among these arc the Gioek, Romnn 
Catholic, and Jewish, Every leligioiia com- 
muiiity controls its own monasteiiea, hospitals, 
nnd schools, and therefore, although theie arc 
Boverninent schools regulated by imperial 
ordinancca, there is piacticnlly no national 
bystem of e due a Lion 

Present System —The preaenfc govern- 
ment has given much attention to the subject, 
but, BO fni, no radical change ha.’i been cITectcd 
in the conditions established by the education 
law of laOO Tina law was one of tho senes 
of reform measures adopted by Sultan Abd-uE 
Mcdjidj who ruled the empire from ISSO to 
1861, In 1816 this sultan created a superior 
council of education j in 1867 he appointed 
a mimster oC public instruction, and m 1869 
the law regulating tlio service was passed. 
IIcTebofore religion had been the dominating 
factor in education, the secular element was 


now emphasized both in the adniinistmtioii 
nnd m the official ciuriculuin of the schools 
The law lecognizoil piiblio and private aehools ; 
the formei und^ official supei vision nncl 
regulations, the latter also subject to govern- 
ment Bupei vision, but under private innnagc- 
mentj clucfly ccclesiasbical The main dislinc- 
tioiiH between the two classes of Bchools have 
arisen from their religious teachings and the 
close nasirailation of the private schools to 
those of western Euiope The public or 
government sehoola arc Mohammedan though 
open to adherents of other faiths 

Pi'unari/ schools are of two orders, lower 
piimaiy (sifiyoa) ; higher primary {ruchdii/^h) 
The law requires that a lowci primary aohool 
sliall be established in every village, except 
in cnsca where two or more villages combine 
for the purpose, wherever possible a sepnralo 
sahool must be maintained foi girls, Schools 
of this grade arc provided and supported b^ 
the community, attendance upon them la 
compulaoiy for all children not obheiwisD 
inatructed, the coinpulsoiy ngc for boys being 
from six to eleven , for girls from six to ten 
Parents are subject to fine for neglect of this 
rcquiicmciit, The lower piimary school is, in 
fact, the traditional school of all Mohammedan 
counLiich^ in which the Koran and the elements 
of ciphering aic taught; but the Tuikish law 
elevated the institution somewhat by requir- 
ing that the tcaclicra shall posaCbs a goycrninenb 
certificate and by an extension of the piogram 
to include besides cijihering and the Koian 
(read or recited in Arabic) the elements of 
Ottoman history and of geogiapby, and object 
lessons on familiai naatlcrs, 

The higher primary schools were committed 
by the law to the charge and diicctioii of the 
government, which is authorized to eatabiish 
one school of this grade in ever^ town having 
more Llinn five liiindrcd dwellings Tho di- 
rectors nncl professors, the latter numbering 
at least four for each school, are appointed 
by tho minis tei of public inatruotion, and their 
salaries aic paid by the State The pre- 
aci'ibcd course of study covers tliree years and 
includes religious instruclion, the grammar of 
the Turkish, Arabian, and Persian languages, 
bookkeeping, geometry, drawing, history, geog- 
raphy, gymnastics, and the imLivo languoge 
of the reapectivo coinimimtiea. Separate 
sehoola of tins order arc i squire cl for giila, and 
a few have been established at Constantinople 
and otlior cities Pupils completing the coiiise 
of study and passing the official examination 
receive a certificate winch admits them to 
acoon clary iiislitubiona. 

Secondary education^ ns oi ganized under tho 
law of 1860, comprises preparatory schools 
(idadiykh) and colleges {sultaniy^h) The pro- 
gram of the preparatory schools covera seven 
yeaifl (in the chief towns only five years) and 
is aharactenzed by the usual studies of the 
former mosque aohoDl, with the introduction 
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of tho Frenoli iJinguage nntl literature, mablie- 
matica, nnd the aciciicea In the lavgcT e^t\c3 
the pi'Gparatory acliool of five years was ovi- 
cloiitly m tended to bo a preliminmy stage to 
the ]iig)ici' ficeoutlnry school or college, for 
which the o/ficinl regulations picscnbo a 
coursD of sit years, loading to blio University 
and higher special sahoola Tlic French lan- 
guage 18 the usual incdium of nistriiclioii for 
the model’ll smbiects. In fact, the only acliool 
of the higher grade e\isliiig in 1908 was at 
Conbtfl-Titinoplc ; of pi eparafcovy schools there 
were cighty-oiie. These schools aro sup- 
ported by the state treasury, and the instruc- 
tion ib gratuitous fur day students. If a 
boai'cling dcpartiTient is included, the hvinB 
exponaes of pupils are at the olmigo of tlicir 
parents. 

The rcgulationa lor the public acliools of all 
grades emanate fiom the general government, 
bub their cnfoi cement la committed to the 
govoriiora of the provinces {vilayets) nnd the 
executive heads of minor civil divisions 

Chvtch Schools — The nntivc churches of 
the Tiiikiali cnipiie support their own sclioola, 
wliich follow pretty closely the pioginm o£ 
other European eountries, but mainLain their 
difatuictive types of religious inatiuction, thus 
also fostering their special national spiiifc, 

jSlah'shcs — From this brief outline it 
will bo seen that the law of 1869 provided a 
broad basis foi nn educational systoin, but 
fiom the wnnb oI organic union between the 
diverse peoples of the empire it was impossiblo 
to impart a uational character to the system. 

On account of the conditioiifl that have 
prevailed in the empire and the present un- 
settled state of public affairs, it is impossible 
to nsccrtniii tlie status of the many provinces 
with respect to the existing provision for 
education , all summariKad statemouta itiuat 
bo regarded ns merely approximate. Eati- 
matea for 1911 give a total of 36,230 schools 
h\ the empire, with an altondauco of 1,331,000 
pupils. The numbGr of schoola is three tinxea 
na great as the number given m official atate- 
menta lor 1908; allowing for all innccuracies, 
it is undoubtedly briio that there has been 
decided advance hi this respect in the Inst 
four years A much clcaier idca^ however, 
of the means of education in this complex 
empire maybe obtained by oonai derm g partic- 
ular cities 01 provinces, than by estimates 
per taming to its entire extent 

Co ii5/a nil — The proccsB of trana- 

foiinntiou which is going on throughout tho 
Turkish empire was anticipated in Conatan- 
linoplc by the direct acUon of the dopoaed 
Sultan, Abd-ul-Hamidj who was eager to make 
Ilia capital a model city In addition to many 
other iinprovuments, no ordered the GAtahlish- 
meiit of Hchoola and higher inatituHons, includ- 
ing military schools and medical schools 
Tliccnpilal city was therefore well supplied with 
educational facilities when the revolution 


broke out, According to afficial reports there 
were, at that tin\c, 56 1 piimary achoola of the 
lower order, of which 274 were Government 
schools and 287 private; of higher primary 
schools, there Were 34 public and 31 private, 
and of secondaiy institutiona, 11 proparatory 
and 1 l^ceum or college, As tlie population 
was ostunalcd ab 870,000, ib appears that there 
was one school for every 13QG inhabitanta or 
one for every 200 of the normal school ago, 
Judged by oriental standards, which take 
little account of facilities foi girls, the provi- 
sion was even greater. Thcac cstimalca do 
not include the institutions for liighor educa- 
tion, which will be referred to latci 

Siaurna — The manner in which foTcirtn 
and modern influences arc penetrating the 
Turkish empire through cominercc and mia- 
fiionary ao km ties is indicated by the combi- 
nation of agencies in a commercial center 
like Smyrna, the see on d city of the empire 
in population (350,000) The majority of 
the schools m tins oit^ arc aiippoited by the 
Greek community which numbers 155,000, of 
whom 110,000 nre Greeks of Ottoman na- 
tionality and 45,000 aic colonists The aohools 
of the Jewiali community arc maiatamed 
cliielly by the Alliance Tsraelile whose scab 
is at Pfti'is In the city piopcr, this society 
haa four schools with an cnrollmtnt of about 
loop pupils, and in the envhoiia six schools cn- 
L oiling 850 pupils. There qic also three Jewish 
parish aohoola and several private schooU for 
the same sect The course of study is modern, 
iaclucLiug the aciencea and coxtiwercial bi anches. 

The agricultural sahool at Or lehouda is 
maintained by tho Jc^Yi8ll Colonization Asao- 
oiation whose scati also, ia at Paris. On a 
model farm extending over some 30,000 
donbuma, or about 7500 acres, young men 
coming out ot the primary schools of Turkey. 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, learn agricultural 
woi'K both practical and theoretical, The insbruc- 
rion ia ewen by speeial profcaaora who have first 
studied at the Practical Agricultural School 
of Mikvch Israel, near Jalla, and then in the 
Buperior agriculLural achools of France. The 
young men prepared at Oi Ichouda establish 
themaelvca as colonists, or ab the farm itaelf, or 
in foreign lands 

French priests and membera of the sishor- 
hooda maintain ill Smyrna some excellent 
BclioolSj which Imvo been the means of making 
the French language second only to Greek 
in general URUge The EnghBh and German 
oolomsta have their own schools, and American 
missionary colleges are eduoatmg about GOO 
native alndenta. The Turkish govcTUTaent 
maintains in the city an imperial lyceum for 
advanced studies and a college of inferior 
degree, The former haa 365 students; the 
latter about 450. 

During the past ycAr (191 1), a Government 
agrjcultural school for teaching horticulture 
and viticulture was established at Sevdikeui, 
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half an hour's distance from Smyrna by rail 
Practical iiistmcUon is given on the farm, 0011 - 
aiatiiiB of about 286 noiea, besides lectures in 
the building, which haa accommodation at 
present for forty studeuts, 

TurHy in Asia — The following particulara 
allow the educational status of n typical vilnyefc, 
Mamoureb-ul-Aziz, at the beginning of 1012 
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HougUy ap caking, the population of ihia 
vilayeb is about half a million people and ah 
though tins is a part of ancient Aiinenia, the 
Anncnian inhabitants, as the table shows, do 
not coiisbitule one fouitli of the people; 
this butub propoTlion is mamtained ttiYoughout 
the region of Tuikish Armenia 

The Moslem inliabitnnts, and cspcoially tho 
Kurds who are piactically all of that faith, 
ahow little interest m cdueation, although 
State aid is always given to their schools, 
In tire larger towna of the diatnct there la 
a fair supply of sohoola under Moblem and 
State control, bub In the villages there are 
noDG* The Armenian communities, on the 
contrary, even in isolated villages aie awake 
to the importance of educating their children 
of both sexes and ta^ themselves quite heavily 
to keep their schools running In addition 
to their own language and Turkish, the Ar- 
menians tiy lo have English or Frenoh taught. 
As a rule, nil the Aimeninn males can speak 
Turkisli and fully one third can lead and 
wiite the language 

Under the formei idginvG it Wau seldom that 
Turkish girla were given an opportunity to 
learn to read and write bub within the past 
few ycais several schoola for girla have Liceii 
opened m the Iniger towna of the district; 
crocheting and ombioidery work and the 
simplest exercises in loadmg are about nil 
that is taught at present It will evidently 
be some time before aaliools for Moslem girls 
will be extensively pationizcd, 

A 73 ierzca?i Missions — There me nt present 
nine American societies working in the Turkish 
Empire, including Syria, carrying on Bible 
study, educational, philauthropio, and goncrnl 
missionary activities This w'ork employs 
about 760 American super visorfl and teachera, 


and 2260 trained imtivc assistant a. The 
ay stem of kindergartens, primary village 
schools, mduii trial training and higli schoola, 
and colleges, comprises some 070 institutiona, 
with over 4.0,000 pupils The medical depart- 
anent of the work embraces 36 hospitala and 
45 dispensaries, and the records show that 
over 6500 patients are annually treated ii\ 
the hospitals, and over 430,000 trenbinents 
arc giyon by the physicians during the year. 
There la one full medical college with a nlmr- 
maceutical dcpnrtmciit nncl one school for 
the training of nurses There are also 22 
orphanages conducted by Americana, in con- 
nection witli which an industrial work haa 
sprung up employing over 10,000 people in 
addition to the 3000 orphans undci tiaiiimg. 
The Sunday flchoola of these aooictiea enroll 
over 40,000 pupils, and tho diatribution of 
Bibles, complete or in part, 1 caches 146,000 
qopiQs a year The annual output of the two 
extensive printing plants averages about 

pnpcB 

Education — In Coiistanlinoplo arc 
concentrated the principal higher institutions 
of the Empue. These arc the university 
founded in 1900 by Abd-iil-IIamid to leach 
Moslem theology, inathematica, philosophy, 
law, and medicine — as yet it has only nominal 
existence, the Iinpciial School of Medicine, 
Impcrml Art School, the Great National 
Greek School; the Greek Theological Semi- 
nary 

To the list must be added two unique insLi- 
tutioiiB which are due to Ainciicaii initiative 
and philanthropic enterprise, Roberta College 
and the American College for girls in Constan- 
tinople. These are considered hi biie ai licle on 
MrsflioNfl, Educationjil Aspect of jUoDEnN 

Prospects, — Tho survey of the educational 
work of selected cities aiuf districts il lustra tea 
the state of the entire oinpirc in this icgard 
and also the now purposes which are engaging 
the attention of govern men t Chid among 
tlieae purposes aic the provision of agricultural 
schools, engineering schools, and tialning 
collegca for teachers It need hardly be said 
that the achievemenL of these purposes, upon 
a scale oomincnsiiraLc with the needs of the 
empire, depends upon the funds whiek tliey 
may command. Turkey has long been re- 
garded afl a bankrupt imtioTi, but it haa enor- 
mous resouices, and llio goveriimciit is making 
a serious clVort to reform the riuancial adminis- 
tration under the diiectioii of an English official 
appointed in Deccmbei, 1911 j as Financial and 
Economic Adviser to the Ottoman govern- 
mciit In that year public instruction received 
from the state treasury an aiipropi mtion of 
744,086 pounds (Turkish), equivalent to 
$3,274,000, or about tliiitecn cents per capita 
of the population. It should be considered, 
however, that the non-hlohftTnmedau Betts 
support their own soliools, and while this dis- 
tmotion by oreeda ia fatal to the development 
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of a naUoTinl system, it inaiirca financial 
iGSourccs far beyond those which bho goveru- 
ment enn at pretent devote to that object 
The adherentb of the Greek Church (Orbho- 
clox) form, it is cstinifttccl, 41 per cent of the 
population against the 50 poi cent ^Moslems 
The former nob only givo liberally to the cause 
of education, but receiYt goneroua coutribu- 
tiona fiom their compatnoba abroad The 
Ai'incnians, aa already stated, tax thcinaelvea 
to hho utmost for the suppoit of cdiioabioii 
Until the lunda available ffoin all piivatc 
sources aa well ns from the pnblio tvcnsiiry aio 
known, it will he impossible to estimate tho 
expenditure for education in this trniiiiform- 
iug empire A, T S 

Re/erenCBBi — 

Ainorican Colleee for girls nt Conslnntinoplo Calendar, 
idlest, 1010-11)12 Jlepott, IDlO-lDll , 1011-1912 
DsnAnD, V La Afacedoine, La Poliljque du Sullan. 
La Turkic el VHcWeniftme (Pnria, 1 807 ) 

La SuIfnA, flalaoL, cl Ica Puiaaancea (Paris, 1007 ) 
DEnNAUD, 5'iirqine el Turquic d' Ane 

(PaTH, 18DD.) 

Consuljir Hciiorts rnovpinmcnfc rnntmg OJnao, 
WnaluiigloD ) 

Du'TTON, 3 T. i'lTJie/’icQJi Education in tJie Turkish 
Empire (Worecatoi 7 1911 ) 

Encyclopcedia nnlaiuiiiaj Eleventh Edition, Yol. 
XXVll, flv Turkey 

Perils, Sm Edwiw TitrUy and its Peoph (London, 
LQIL ) 

Rams AY, SiU W M The Jievoluhon iti Conslantiiiople 
and Titrkct/, (Lontlon, 1909 ) 

Uawkk, L von 77 il' 0//oppiuri and the ,ipatiish Empires 
in ihe Bixtecnth upu? <S'erGrifi>cnfA Cculuri/ Tr. liy 
Welter IC Kelly, (homlun, IS'IJ ) 
r/ifl Ilmhry o/ AVrupa and the JHervian IhvohUion to 
uhick It! (iflifcti the Aim ProcinccB o/ Tin Icy, 
(Luiidun, IHSII ) 

Turkey Yearbook (in Turkish kiiifiimKo) Year- 
books of tlie various CliiiaLiun fleets lu Lhoir ig- 
Bpcctivo tingiirigt a 

W\BiiiiunN, Cicorgn, Fi/iy Years iPi Conatanlinople, 
OTP cl /l£collcc/it)ris o/ Jlobert CoUegc, (Dob Ion and 
Nd-sv Yolk, 1911.) 

TURNER SOCIETIES — See Gyjimastics ; 
Jahn. 

TUSCULUM COLLEGEp GREEKEVILLE, 
TENK, — The oldLal Dollcgu wcht of the Alle- 
ghany MoiniUins, having been founded iii 1794. 
Orcenevillo College wag cstnbhaiied in 1794; 
'Waahingtou College, 1795; Tiisciiluin College, 
Ifri'h Clicciicvillc and Tusoiilum College,*? were 
muted III 1898, under the name GrccueviUe aivd 
Tusciiliim College; Washington and Gireneville 
and Tusciiluin Colleges were united m 1898 iindui 
the name of Washington nnd Tuscuhim College, 
and in 1918 the name wns rhinigecJ to Tuscuhim 
College The student body iiiimbcis about 300 , 
the facility Ifi. The institution is coeducational 
and includc'i a picpaiatoiy dcpnitmcnt with a 
full foui yoais' eoiiisc, upon the compleliou of 
which the the a I lU lent eiilcrg the 1 1 cabin nil class 
Tho dcgioD of A.H is confencd on coraplclion of 
the requiied couiaca. C 0,0. 

TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE, TUSKEGEE, ALA. -- 
Au inatibution for the educntiou of negroes 


ratablishcd in 1880 by nn act of the Alabama 
Icgiglatuic Two thousand dollars was appro- 
priated to pay the balarica of the teachers 
hut no provision wns made for a building* 
The school wns opened July 4, 1S81, in. a 
rented shanty chinch There weic tluity 
pupils undone tcachci, Uookoi T Wnahington, 
who has Gonbmunusly noted aa principal In 
1803 the iiiatitution wns incorporated under tho 
name of the Tushcgcc Norrnal and Industrial 
Institute During the first scs&ion the present 
location, eunbistuig at that time of 100 acres 
with three ainnll buihhnga, wns purohnbcd by 
Noithcni fnciids. The control of the school 
IS vested m n boaid of trustees oompDaedof 
uinetccu pcrfjom 

The educational 11 laiib consists of 2400 acres 
of land; one hundred seven buildings, large 
and small, used foi dwellings, dor mi tones, 
classrooms, shops, and baing These, together 
with equipments, stock lu tiadc, live stock, 
and peisonal property, aia valued at 
81,295,213 Tho enclowmoiit fund amounts at 
the picscivt time to 81,871,^17. One of the 
gifts that has contributed to Ihia sum is a 
bequest of S3 8,000 from the estate of Mrs 
Mary E iShaw, a coloied woman of New York. 
The movcineiiL to endow the school wa*i begun 
by the &iaduatcb of Tuskegee on Dec. 1, 1890, 
It was not, however, mill I 1900 that the small 
sums that students nnd graduates wei'o nblo to 
coulnbiite reached SlOQO McamvliUe the 
endowment had been iiici cased from various 
SOU) CCS The first large doimlion, 850,000, 
came fiom Collis F. Huntington. The largest 
gift for endowment, 5000,000, was nuulo in 
1903 by Audicw GarncRic. The cun cub 
aiiiuial expense of riiiiiiiiig the school is 
8270,000, of which 8150,000 hiia to be sccuicd 
each year by contiibu Lions from the pubiic at 
large. The accounts of tlie school aio ceiitcrocl 
in the auditor's oflicc flcpniatc accounts aio 
kept for firty-onc dilYcicnt dcpaitmenta of the 
school, including the separate accounting of 
the different mdu^^trica. The trade hack and 
foith, inside the school, of which the auditoi’a 
ofTiCC is a soib of clearing house, amounts each 
year to more than S000,0DD This oITice 
has more than 4000 lodger accounts, of which 
1500 arc with the students, and in adilition 
keeps the aceouiita of thirty-six funds, scvea- 
tepn of which aic cjidowment funds The lesi- 
dent MuUtov is teaehev of bookkeeping in the 
school The auditor's oflico olTois a post- 
graduate coiuse to students desiring to become 
expert bookkeepers and accoiiiitanls. 

Since the foundation of tlie school, over 
nine thoiiaand men and women Jmve finished 
a full 01 pailial course They have gone out 
and arc doing good work mainly as teachers 
Mid mdwBtual workers The total cnioU- 
nieiit in the rcgulni normal and industrial de- 
part incuts in 1912 wns 1C 15. Tliia included 
icpreseiitativos from thirty-six states and 
ten it ones and twenty-one foreign eouu tries. 
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This dicl not, howevtsr, incUido 230 pupila in 
the tmining school or Children's House; 
150 m the night achoola of the villuge of 
Gvccnwood and the town of Tuskegeej 15 m 
the night Bible school classes, 40 in the town 
aftcniooii cooking classes. Ifc dicl not include 
the 49 miniatera in the aummer school for minia- 
ters, the 305 lenchcra in the aummer school for 
teachers, oi the 1472 sfciidenta m the short course 
in agriculture The total nuinbei, theicfore. of 
those who had the benefits of the school during 
the year was 375(1. Of the 1045 regularly en- 
rolled, all but about 100 board and .alcep on the 
ingbibuto grounds. 

Instruction ia given in foiby trades or pro- 
fessions The industiies are grouped under 
tin 00 departments, the school of ngiioiilture. 
the department of mechanical industries, and 
the nidus tiiea foi giils Thcic la also a 
hospital and nurse braining school Each of 
fcltGflc depaifcmonfcs Jias n separate building or 
group of buildiiigg in which its work is earned 
on The agii cultural school, in addition to its 
labor at ones, has the farm and cxpcriitient 
station, where practical and expciimentnl woik 
ia done The farm includes 2300 acres; of thcac 
about 110 arc uged ns an Qxpeinncnt station 
and a truck garden to supply the achool’a 
dining hall and the town inaikct with Vegeta^ 
bleflj 90 devoted to orchauls and small fruita; 
810 devoted to general farming, and the 
remainder to paatiiies, woodland, and other 
pm poses. The live stock consists of a dairy 
hol'd of 264 head, 106 of which are milch cows 
" at the pail/' a beef herd of 100 head and 
600 head of hogs The horse barn takes care 
of all the work animals of the school, consist- 
ing of 170 head of horses, mules, and colts, 
w&ch have an annual earning capacity of 
S3G,100 The work of the fnrm is canied on 
by 250 aiudenLs and eighteen iiia true tors 
The leading ciops aic corn, sweet potatoes, 
oata, lyc, vetch, alfalfa, etc IIoi ticulturc 
and lioiiGulfcurc nro also taught. The mechani- 
cal industries inchidfl carpentry, biiok masonry, 
woodwoiking, printing, tailoring, blackami th- 
ing, shoe making, founding, wheelwrighting, 
Imrncaa mnking, cnriiagc trimming, plumbing, 
steam fitting, electrical engineering, aichitec- 
tuial and mechanical drawing, tinsniiLhing, 
painting, snAViti tiling, and brick-making 
The girls' ^ induBtri.es include laundering, 
domestic science, plain sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, mattress and bioom making, and 
basketry 

Thoic la a sysfccmatio effort to correlate the 
academic studiea witii tho industrial training 
iiTul piaclical inteieBta of the pupils By this 
means the industiial work of the students 
IS lifted above the level of mere drudgery, nnd 
ossumca the character of a demonstration. 
On the other hand, the principles acquiicd in 
the academic studies gam in definiteness, 
precision, and interest by application to actual 
situations and real objecta, The academic 
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department is divided into a night nnd a day 
school, The night school is designed for those 
who are too poor to pay tho small chargea 
matlo by the day school The night school 
pupila spend live evenings each week iii 
academic woik: the day school pupils, three 
days each week Tenohing in the academic 
dcpaitmcnt is canied on by a faculty of fifty- 
two teacliera They arc expected to visit 
every week some one division of the shops or 
farm and report upon it in order to find their 
illustiativc material for their ciasaioom work 
Pupils, in then rhctoiicals, load papers on and 
give deinonstraLioufl of the work they have 
done in the shops 

The Phelps Hull Bible Training School was 
established in 1S02 to assist m improving the 
negio in mis try, It aima to give its students 
a comprehensive knowledge of the English 
Bible and such training ns will fit them to 
woik as preaclicifl or inisrfionniiea under the 
conditions existing among their people Tho 
night Bible class gives an opportunity to 
ministers in the violiiity, who arc not able to 
attend the day school, to improve themselves 
The Mimstcra' Association of Macon and 
Adjacent Counties, which meets four times a 
year at the school, does much towaid securing 
cooperation among the miniatera for com- 
munity bctlerinciit along undciioimnational 
hues. 

Tire hospitftl and nurse training school was 
started in IS 92 Seventy-four niirsea have 
graduated and arc doing good work in diflcL'- 
cut parts of the country Tho course in the 
tiiiiiiing school covcis a pciiod of three years. 
The Andrews Memorial Hospital, which was 
erected at a cost of §50,000, nlfordsi facilities for 
the increasingly large number af operative cases 
tlint arc brought to the hospital often fiom adja- 
cent states. The Hospital Aid Society helps to 
make the people of thcaurroundmg community 
acquainted with the benefits of the hospital 
and AssLsta In caring for chanty patients 

The institution does a Inigc amount of 
extension woi k The aim of the cxtcnaioii work 

is, (1) To change public opinion and turn 
the attention of the people m the direction 
wlicre there ia hope for them. (2) To educate 
the people on the soil, encourage better 
methods of farming, and so induce the people 
to atny on the aoii, (3) To extend the woik 
and influence of the school by encouraging 
the establiahmcnt of othei bcIiooIb similar to 

it, and by keeping in touch with its graduates 
and foimer students in order to direct to some 
extent their efforts to improv’e the cominuni- 
tica into which they go The extension ac- 
tivities now numbci tlurCy-six Through them, 
it is estimated, ovei 100,000 people are reached, 
in One way or another, each year The annual 
negro Gonfciencc, begun in I891| ia fiLtenclcd 
by farmers from all parts of the South The 
need of first-hand knowledge of coiiditiona 
among negroes bi ought ao many teachers and 
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fituclcnta to these annual mcotinga that it be- 
came neceaBnry to hold the conference on two 
daySj giving the fust day to the faimcia and the 
second to the teachers and Btudenta Thia 
liaa resulted in the division of the ^Vork of 
the annual conference into the farmers’ and 
workers’ confoi cnees A confcienco ngenfc is 
employed by the school to go into the rural 
dsstneta and ovgftnise local cquCcicugcb The 
Farmcra' Iiistitiito holds monthly meetings 
111 the achool’a agiiculfciu'al building. Hero 
simple Iccturoa and demons Iratioiia covei- 
ing the principles of agrioiiUiire aro given. 
Institutes arc also held m different parts ot 
the South by tcacliera fiom the ngiicultural 
dcpartmciLt, The abort courae in agricuh 
ture gives tlic farmers of the surrounding 
country an opportunity to spend two weeka 
at the school in study and observation, In 
1012j 1472 poraoiia took advantage of thia woik. 
Over 600 of these wove young nveu and. woiucn 
The Joaup Agrioultuial Wagon, by practical 
dcmonatiations in the field, cariics the instiiic- 
tion of the school directly to the farmci 
The farm dcmonatration woik ia earned on la 
coopeiation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agiicultuie and the Genoial Educa- 
tion Hoard The plan provides LUat el luiitiber 
of fmmers in a selected county shall farm a 
email portion of their land under the direction 
of and with seed fiuniahcd by the Agricultural 
Dcpnitmcnt A county fair la held each 
year. The ^Y 0 lk of improving the coinmon 
Bchoola IS earned on through the rural school 
extension work The people tire aSfiibted in 
building schoollioiiacs, lengthening their school 
tennSj and securing competent teachers. 
Through mothers’ clufcs and sewing and cook- 
ing classes, the liomoa arc iinpioved The 
piincipal of this sort la the Rwsaell 

Plantation work, which ifl cained on by resi- 
dent workers seven miles from the school 
The National Negro Business League has 
ita headquarters at Tuskegee and is an iinpor- 
tant part of the work which tlio Institute is 
doing foi the iicgio race. It aims to unite 
the aiicccaaful negroes of the country in an 
effort to abiinulatc habits of thrift, to piomotc 
tlic catablialimcnb of banks ancl other busineaa 
cnlci'priaGa, and to encouingo and direct the 
efforts of the people m their stiugglcs to 
obtain ccouQimc independence Since the 
Business League was founded in 1000, more 
than sixty banks have been started, and over 
400 locnl Busin caa Leagues have been, 

organized B. T W, 

See Nequo, Et>ucA.Tioi^ op Tuiii, 
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TUTOR — Literally, in the legal sense 
a guardian or protector The term ia now used 
in the main in its educational significance of 
instructor or tenclici At Oxfoid and Cam- 
bvidgo the tutor is an official of a college who 
ia charged with the educational and general 
moral supervision of a number of students. 
The tutorial aystom was iiitioduccd aa early 
as the foui'toGtith century. PievialQn waa 
made by Wykeham in the Statutes of New 
College (1400) to divide the educational auper- 
vision of the undergraduate atudenta among 
a number of the fellows, who were to receive 
nn addiiional allowance for the work of sup- 
plomcnting the Icctuica of the ’^achools.” 
Tina praobico was unlike that of Paritj, whetQ 
the head of a college gave the special ins till c- 
tion and in time was assisted by other 
" rcgcata.” The system introduced at Ox- 
ford, and adopted at Cambridge, iii time led 
to SL comparative neglect of the unlvciaity 
Icctuica or the public loctui'cs in ''scIiooIb,'' 
at which attendance waa for some time re- 
quired formally At tlio preaent time each 
atuclcnt on entering a college at Oxford or 
Cambridge ia n&aigncd to a tutor who acts 
na lug gcncial adviser in selecting a course of 
study and lu prcpaiing for the eRamlnatiQU 
Whilo it was possible formerly for two or 
thiec tutors to give mstmcLion m nil subiGota, 
the ill 01 ease in mimbei’s of undergraduates 
and the miiltipli cation of subjects liavc made 
this impossible, and instruction is now given by 
college lectin Cl'S in addition to tlio tutors 
(See Camiuiidge, UNiVEnaiTY of, Oxford. 
ilNiVEnaiTY OP, Univehsities ) At Oxford 
the tut 01 a of A college arc selected from among 
the fellows, at Combridge the tutors arc nob 
nccesaarily fellows. The tutoi'a duties extend 
beyond mere inabi action. At Cambridge ho 
nets as the iiitGrmedinry between the college 
and the iinclcrgi ad nates in all official business, 
and is in most cases lolievcd from teaching, and 
at both univeraitiea he is expected to take a 
general interest m tho general wclfnio of the 
students nssigncd to him The precept on q 1 
syatem of Priacctoa University la patterned on 
blic butoiial system of the English universities. 

In American colleges and univeraitiea the 
position of tutor ” is as a rule the lowest in 
rank of the ina true ting staff, with the excep- 
tion of assistants who, [\a a lulo, give no in- 
struction. Tiitois hold their appointment 
from year to year, 

Sco PllEFlSCT AND THE PllEPECTDllAL SySTEM, 
UsiIEU, UNIVEnaiTlES. 

TUTORIAL EDUCATION. — See GnAM- 
MATi School; Honitoiual Bciiools; 

FBCT AND TUB Phefectural System] Piuvate 
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Schools; also Colleges, Amehican; Pddlic 
Schools^ English; Oxfojil UNiVBBsirr; 
Tutoh 

TYLER, WILLIAM SEYMOUR (1810- 
1897). — CollGgo professor, studied at Hamil- 
ton College and waa graduated from Amhevst 
CDlloge in 1830 IIg was tutoi at Amlicrat 
from 1832 to 1834= and piofesaor from 1834 to 
1893. Ifia publiccitiona include Prayer for Col- 
leges (1854), History of Amherst College 
(1873), and acvoial Latin textbooks 

W. S. M 

TYMPAN MEMBRANE — Sen Neuvous 
System. 

TYNDALL, JOHN (1820-1803). — The 
English phyaioiat, of importance in the history 
of English education foi hia advocacy of Iho 
teaching of fleience in aehools Ilia views weio 
nob blic theoretical opniiona of the scientist, 
bub were based on practical cxpciicncc na a 
teacher of Queenwood College, Hampshire 
(1847-1848 and 1S51— ISS3) (See EBLLErr- 
HEiia.) In an address at the Royal Institu- 
tion On the Importance of the Study of Physics^ 
he insisted on the value of ph3'5ica ns a means 
of cultuie. Not only la physical science a 
means to " development of the monfcal facul- 
ties as the end of mciitcil education," bub it is 
the study wluoh above all satiafioa the inn^ito 
curiosity with reference to nntural phenommia. 
As against the rigid oiaasiciats Tyndall insists 
on the need of reorganizing systems of educa- 
tion to meet new needs, " I do not think, 
he says, " that it la the mission of this age, 
or of any other particular age, to Iny clown a 
ayatoin of education which shall hold good foi 
all ages While thankfully accepting 

what antiquity has to offei, let us nevci foigct 
that the present century has jUst as good n 
right to ita forms of thouglit and methods of 
culture as miy former centuries had to tliena " 
It was neaily half n centuiy before these views 
faiiiid even half-hearted acceptance among 
English schoolmon 

TYPE-STUDY, METHOD OE — See 
Tea^ching, Types of; TBACmwa, PniNciPLEa 
of; also Geography, Tbachikq op; Induc- 
tive! Method 

TYPES. — While mdividunl diffcrencea in 
mental functioning are widespread, certain eh ai- 
acteristics recur so frequently as to give rise 
to the dootvinc of tjmes Persons who pos- 
sess the same mental charactcriatica belong 
to the same type. A number of at tempts have 
been made to claaaify mental types, but most 
of them fail because they arc not grounded 
upon fundarnGntaJ distinctions. Among the 
most thoroughgoing attempts to formulate a 
priiiciplo of olnssifying types la that of Krac- 

elm, who bases his classification upon what 

e regards aa fundamental charaotcriabics of 


the work done in psychological expenments 
These cJiaiflc tens tics arc ns fodows (1) time 
lelnLionahip^ of mental performance, bo me 
persona aid typically quick, othora alow; 

(2) capacity for impiovmg thiough practice; 

(3) capacity for ictentioii of impiovcmcnt 
through practice (general momory), (4) ca- 
pacity for retention of sense impressions, 
ideas, movement a, etc. (specinJ memoTy); 
(5) sensitivity to new impressions and ac- 
tivities, (G) fatigability; (7)ciipacityforiecii- 
p 01 all on; (8) depth of sleep, (0) tendency to 
distmction of attention, (10) capacity for 
adaptation Other sclicmes of classification 
have been oITcred by vaiious writers with 
regal'd to various mciiLal activities. Thus, 
it Jins been said that people may be classified 
ns to Lheir different typea of attention, namely, 
scnsoiy, motor, and mdilTcient This dis- 
tinction is based upon a stiidj" of vniiouH 
reaiilts of reaction-time experiments {q v ) 
Dineb regni'da poisons na belonging to four 
different types of appeiception; (1) desenp- 
tivo, (2) ooanectiiig, <3) scholarly, (4) emo- 
tional Among the most clearly defined 
types are the well-known ideational typos, 
— niiditory, visual, motor, and mixed 

E n C 

See Mental JlEAflUiiEMENTa, 

Kefarencee. — 

MuKsrcnDEiin, If Psychology and the Teacher, 
pp 132-136 (Now York, 1900-1011 ) 

I’AnTiuiiQB. G E Oulfina oj Jnc/iPiJiral 
pp 221-227 (Now York, 1910) 

TYPEWRITING. — See CoMXiEnciAL Edu- 
cation, iNDUSTniAii Education, Secde- 
TAIIIAL PnOFESSlON, EDUCATION FOll 

TYPHUS. — See Infectious Diseases. 

UDAL, NICHOLAS (1501-1566). —Scholm, 
headmaster, school aiilhoi, and writer of the 
fiist English coincdiee II is name was spelled 
in every conceivable variant of Woo dale or 
Uvcdnic, ho being of the Hampslurc family 
of Uvcdalc, lords of Wickham Born at 
Southhampton, Uclal was admitted Bcholar 
of Winchester College in 1517. In Juno, 1520. 
at Bixtccn and a half years old, he as admit Led 
Bcholnr of the new college of Corpus Chris Li, 
Oxford, and was lecturer theie from 152Q to 
1520 On Feb. 28, 1533-1534, he publislicd 
Termiii Flores or " Floiirob for Latin Spekingc 
selected and gathered out of Terence and the 
same translated into Englyscho," dated at 
tlie AiiEUBtinmn monastery, i.e Auabm Friais. 
he being then apparently usher of the School 
of St. Anthony's Hospital, London. (Sec London 
Schools) Atmidaummer, 1634, Uclal became 
Jicfldmaater linfomator Indi yrammaUcolU) 
of Eton, with salary of £10, £1 for livery, 
Bs 4£i. petty receipts, and alloAvaucc of 23s Grf. 
" for ink, and other things given to the grammar 
school by Dr. Luptoiij provost/' Here he 
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produced, nccordiiig to ciiatom, a pUy every 
year at CliTifitraaa, paying on one o5caBioii 
la. 4d to tile dean of Winclsor’a fiDrvniib for 
tho loan of aome of his innstei'fi clothes fui 
tho boy playoi'3 In 1538 lie was given the 
vicarage of Brainfcice, Easex, with license of 
non-reaidciicc and the same year wna paid 
£5 for playing before Thoinaa Cronuvcll, 
the Lord Biivy Seal Thomaa Tuasoi, in 
liuTidred Points of Cfood I!usband}i€y who had 
been a ohonaLer of St Paul's, rccoicis how 

From Powlca I wont to 4.ctoii aent 

To learn. atTaifiliWAica the Lnlin phraica , 

Whoro fifty threo aLripca given Lo mo at onoo I had , 

For fault but small or nono at nil 

It oaino to paoa thus benL 1 waa, 

See, Udall, aco, the racraio of thoe to meo, poor lad 

Udal'a rule of the rod at Eton waa brought 
lo an end by hia being charged before the 
Privy Council, March 14, 1641, with being oon- 
cernod with two soholnia in stealing silver 
imagea apparently lor Protestant ieono- 
cUatic purposes from Eton Chapel, and lio wna 
convicted of sodomy with ono of the boys and 
Rent to prison. Fiom 15l2 to 1551 he anp- 
poited himself by bteiary work, translating 
mto English Ernamua' Apophthegmes^ a favor- 
ite schoolbook In 154Q he composed the 
Privy Counoil'a A^iswer to the Articles of 
the Commoners of DeDon and Cornwall^ which 
had attacked the Engliah Piayer Book 
On Deo 14^ 1551, he was made, in apitc of 
Jiia record, canon of Windsor He waa joint 
author with Piinceaa Mary m trniislating 
Erasmus' Paraphrases of Ihe Gospels In 
1553 ho WAS appointed " scolcnriRstci " to 
Mr Edward Courtney, the Earl of Devon, 
wiio OS a possible claimant of the crown was a 
piisonei m the tower. On Queen Mary's 
entry to London he composed Dilies and Inter- 
hides as he had twenty yenra before on Queen 
Anne Boleyn'a coronation. Roister Doister. 
the first Englisli comedy, waa perhaps one of 
these inteiludca, At, all Bvents it is first men- 
tioned in the third edition of the Ruh of 
Right ReasofVf tho fiisb Logic in English, pub- 
lished ill January, 1553-1654, by Thomas 
Wilaon In it Ralph Roiatcr'a lottor to Chria- 
tiau Cuatanoe, the heroine, ia given na an 
example of " nmbiguitie," the miaplacing of 
stops making it an insult instead of a com- 
pliment. It was not written, as hna been 
often said, either for Eton buys or for West- 
minster boya to perform, for it appeared twelve 
years after he left Eton and two years before 
ho becaine headmaatcr of WestminaLcr. On 
Maich ^ 1554, Udal was made rector of Cal- 
bourne, laic of Wight, and on Nov 8, 1656, 
waa given the eonaiderablc legfiey of 40 marks 
(£2G 138. 4d = about S4000 now) by the will of 
Gardiner, biahop of Wmeheater, who deaoriboa 
him aa my acolemaister," i.e. perhaps master 
of the old High School (q.u ) of WinQhBater- 
Amazing to relate, on Dec 10, 1565, lie waa 
made master of Westminater school, tho 


cathedral grammar school erected by Henry 
'VIII OR the supprcBsion of the abbey. It liaa 
been often abated that lie ceased to be master 
on the restoration of tho monki, Nov 21 , 1566 , 
It being naaiimcd that tlic school cenaed. But 
Udal died in olhce and was burieii nt St 
Margaret's, Westminster, Dec 23,1566 The 
abbey accounts show that the usher carried 
on the Bchool till Mkhaclmaa, 1567, when n 
new master wns appointed mid tho school in 
fact never cenaed. The luatoiy of fichool- 
masfcmig can show noraoi'e aatoTuahiivg rcceid 
than that of Udal A. E L 

UNASSIGNED PERIOD. — See Inciden- 
tal PBIIIOD, 

UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. —The 
teim was introduced by William B Carpenter 
(1353 and later) as a more acieiitific designa- 
tion of the piinciple underlying automatic 
and aupprobsed mental activity. A similar 
view appeata in Laycock (1844 and Inter), 
It rcpicaenta the psychological consideration 
of the monfcnl procedures which Leibnitz 
treated as " obacui e ideas ” and Sir William 
Hamilton as " iincoiLscious mental inodifica- 
tioivs ” The gioup of pheuomeua thus tut- 
veyod and the sysbemutic view thereof me 
now considered under the conception of the 
Su5cori2Gioi4s The auhstilutiou of the 

more incluaivc term " Bubconacioua " for uii- 
conaeious hna been amply justified, '' cerc- 
biation " waa aubatituted by Caipentcr na 
noncommittal foi the contested tcim ** rea- 
soning " The range of plienomena thus in- 
cluded composes the general " operations below 
tho plane of conaciousness ", the latent mental 
rummationa, the ripening of judgment over- 
night; the procesi»e3 of searching for a loqt 
plirago, nnmc, or mialaid article,^ the imprea- 
siona registered by tho way, without intent 
observation; the submergence or siippi’csaion 
of nsao Cl alive steps, iivith only the initial 
starting-point and terminal issues explicit in 
the miiicl, and again, tho reaiirrcctiona from 
the indirect field and avenues of knowledge 
revealed spontaneously or by such devicca 
aa the planclieltc or " automatic writing " 
While the term repteaents the position of an 
earlier stage of knowledge, the conaiderationa 
ftaaoemted with it were eminently suggestive 
and profitable They enlarged the conception 
of conaciousneaa by inoludini' and lecognizmg 
the spocific atntufl of the fncilitnbiiig and iiiter- 
stibiftl procedures inherent in. the operations of 
tho mind- J, J. 

Reference • — ■ 

CAiiPBNTBn, W D Pnncijiles of Physiology ^ 

(JSlow York. IBBO ) 

undergraduates. — A term used in 
England and Amonea to indicate tho college 
or university student who has not attained to 
the first or baccalaureate degree See Col- 
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LEQB, AmBHICAN, UNIVERSITIES, also CaM- 
dridge; Oxford; and the various Atnoncaii 
colleges; also STUDENT Life 

UNDERSTANDING — See Judgment 

UNGRADED ROOM — In tlio cifcy school 
aystem whore schools consist of large groups of 
clfisaos more oi less rigidly graded, theie la 
need far individual luabiucfcion, hence the or- 
ganization of un graded rooms, There may be 
a number of ungraded classes if the school is 
laige, each of which takes care of il specific 
line of individual vaiiation Thus, the un- 
graded olafiif may be (1) for those who are 
tcmpoiarily behind the woik of tlicir regular 
grade owing to illness, transfei from another 
flohool syatem, or any other advciititioua 
factor in the pupiTa variation from grade. 
(2) for those who are backward or retarded 
because of more or leas chronic physical or 
mental defect, (3) foi those who aro triinnb or 
delinquent and need apccial segregation with 
parbiculnr activities and controls, (4)‘Xoi those 
children of a foi eigii-born population, who aie 
too incompetent in the English language to 
enter the grade wai ranted by their experience 
and intclligencej and (5) for tlioao who have 
tuberculai, anicmic, or other tendencies toward 
disease that may be combated by ungraded 
opoii-air cinases H S 

See Dibtrict Senoon; Gradinq and 
Promotion; Speciad Clasbes. 

UNGRADED SCHOOL —See RunAL 

SonooL. 

UNIFORM SCHOOLS. — Sea Simulta- 
neous Schools 

UNIFORMITY. — With the development of 
aiby sohool systems thcro has been a marked 
tendency toward oontralized control and there- 
fore toward uniform methoda throughout the 
schools and grades of a single school system 
The same tendency has prevailed ovei wider 
units, counties, and states, wiicrevei a con- 
siderable degree of ccnbinhzed power Ima been 
given to tlic cctucationnl authorities in cliargo 
of such units The uniformities cover methoda 
of 01 ganization, administration, teaching, and 
the course of study. The fact that the schools 
have a common purpose led to the false impli- 
cation that uniform methods are required, 
whereas the oppoaite may be the truth, The 
achievement of a common end under diversa 
condibiona recniirca diverse methoda that take 
into account local valiants. Thus, the chil- 
dren of a foroign-born population may require 
more time to oover the primary grades, a 
subprimary grade, giving a basis m oral 
English, being advisable for them, as it is nob for 
English-speaking ohildren possessing larger 
cultural opportunities Tlio assignment of 
compulsory attondanco officers upon tho basis 


of one to cvDiy three school districts may bo 
an uneconomical arrangement, such officers 
being required leas among tho piospnrous thnii 
among fcJie working-closs iieigJiliorJioods wheic 
ecQnomic piessiiie and factory oppoi luniticH 
lead to n. more leady violation of the Inw In 
a less aggravated way, nn ovcruRifoimity of 
method tends to characLciize the administra- 
tion of laigcr units (counties, states) nnd 
smaller units (schools and classrooms). 
Doubtless large maasoa of Glnldren and teachers 
under a single management inevitably cTcato 
a tendency toward centralization nnd the impo- 
sition of uniform methods. The local situa- 
tioiis are too numerous for the chief officer 
or officers to know them in detail, and the 
control of dctniled duties through many levels 
of subordinate offieials tends ho mechanize re- 
(luircmeiita. Contrastive tendciicica are seen 
in comparing the informality of an isolated 
rural school witli the higldy formal organiza- 
tion of the largest city school systems. Tho 
criticisms that schools are "lock-step" 
maclnnea foi children and that teachers aro 
losing their individuality are chicily reac- 
tions against city school Hyatema Of late 
there has been ample evidence that aiiper- 
visory ofiiccra are beginning to apply the 
principle of uniformity with more rationality 
The appearance of snecmlizcd schools, un- 
gj'adcd rooms, Indiviaiinl teaching. fioxiLla 
courses of study with minimum and optional 
standaids, etc,, mark the beginning of a more 
sane manngoment The principle of uni- 
forinity is n relative one. In so far as common 
purposes and common coiiditiona exist, a uni- 
form requirement la relatively safe. Thus, 
uniform requirements in the certification of 
teachers over nn ciitiic state represent a fairly 
safe method. In so far aa thero is varia- 
tion in the purposes of schools and in the 
conditions under which they operate, wide 
uniformity is undesirable, Tho vocational 
schools and general cultural schools cannot bo 
operated under the same traditions A school 
for the poorest economic clnsBCS requires 
more adjuncts such as playgrounds, medical 
inspection, school nurfiing^ ficc brcakiasts, etc , 
than one m n community of the econom- 
icnlly favored claaaea. The general principle 
is that uniformity should be as extensive as 
common purposes and conditions, and no 
more so H S 

Sec Individuality; pEnaoNALiTY; School 
Management; Tbachinq, Methodb of 

UNILATERAL LIGHTING. — See Light- 
ing OF SenooLHonsE. 

UNION COLLEGE, COLLEGE VIEV, 
NEB — A coeducational institution estab- 
lished in 1889 by the Seventh Day Adventiatg. 
Academic, collegiate, musie, and buflincss 
couraea aro conducted The entrance require- 
ments are fifteen units. The A.B. degree is 
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conferred by the college The enroUmenfc in 
1911-1912 waa 284. Th& laeulfcy Donaista of 
twcnty-aiK memberfl 

UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, 
NY — An mstibution. founded lu 1705 under 
ft charter which provides that no one rcligioua 
denomination ahall at any time have a 
majority in the board of trustees, hence the 
name ** Union,'' In 1812 the present site 
of the college, on a hill overlooking Schenec- 
tady, was secured, and in 181.^ fi comprehoiisive 
plan for grounds and buildings was adopted 
This plan was the woik of Jacques Ramde, r 
T rench landscape architect who had been 
employed by the government in the develop- 
ment of the city of Washington 

Union was the first to break away from the 
Old World bi aditions and introduce new courses 
of study. As eaily as 1809 a couise in modern 
languages wna insbituled In 1828 a acieiitific 
com sc wns established, and in 1945 r course 
ill civil engineering was added, anticipating tlic 
demand for technical trnimng which almost 
every other institution of higher education 
111 America has si nee recognized, From this 
has developed the pTcscnfc general engineering 
department, offering courses m civil and aani- 
tnry en^iueoniig, with its now long established 
reputation, 

A apmt of toleiancB m the government of 
students made possible the establishment of 
the college fratcinity system The oldest 
of the Greek letter societies, Kappa Alpha, 
Sigma Thi, and Delta Phi, were foimdcd at 
Union in 1825, 1827, and 1828 leapectively. 
These wore followed by Pm TJpsilon in 1833, 
Chi Pal in 1841, and Theta Delta Chi in 1847, 
III the qqUgeg world Uiiion is designated aa 

the mother of the Greek letter societies.” 
(See FnATEnNiTiEs.) 

In 1395 an electrical course was added 
to the other courses in the engineering depart- 
ment, and in 1902 tins course was greatly 
extended and thoroughly organized ns a specinl 
dcprirtment By arrangemonb with the Gen- 
eral Elec trio Company, whose plant m Sche- 
nectady is the laigcstand moat com])Tehcnsive 
electrical raanuractuniig plant in the World, 
the college has such special advantages for 
students in electrical saience as cannot bo 
offGred elsewhere. 

Tour CDiii'ses are olfoTed: the clnsaicnl course, 
requiring Greek, leading to tho degree of 
A B , the Latin-Soiciibilic course, offenng 
additional work in history and modern Inn- 
guagea in place of Greek, lending to the degree 
of PhB., the scientific course, emphnaizing 
the work in mat heina ties and science, lending 
to the degree of B S , and tho cn^neenng 
courseg, leading to the degree of BE. The 
postgraduate degrees of M A, and MS. aro 
conferred upon graclurites of the college on the 
completion of appeovad work ivnd thcaea in 
course. The postgraduate degrees of M C E., 


M.E E,j and Ph D are conferred on gradu- 
ates of tliia and other college a ^Yllo meet tho 
speoified requirements and complete the full 
work in residence. 

The entrance lequircmcnts are fifteen units 
in the A B. Gourae and fourtceu in the otUci 
courses In Llio B.S and B E coursea three of 
these umta arc elective. The student enroll- 
ment 111 1012-1013 was 36C. There la a faculty 
of thirty-two members. Charles Alexander 
Riclimond, D D , LL. D | is prcaidcnb 

Union University, wJiich was incorporated 
in 1873, includes Union College m Schenectady 
and the Albany Mcdicnl College, tho Albany 
Law School, nnd Dudley Observatory in Al- 
bany, the College Pharmacy was created in 
1881 and incorporated as a department of the 
University, The president of Union College 
la Chancellor of the University, F. C. B. 

Reference | — 

Hoctoh, P. B. Historic Sketch of Union CoUegff 
(WaahinEton, 1B70 ) 

UNION DISTRICT SCHOOLS. — See 
School Unions 

UNION DISTRICTS. — See Districtb. 

UNION SCHOOL — See School Unions. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY — 
In the city of New York, an interdenomina- 
tional institution for the trnining of ministcra, 
wna founded by New School Presbyterians in 
1830. It la governed by a aclf-perpctuating 
board of true tecs, half clergymen and half 
laymen, Ib had a teaching force in 1911-1012 
of twenty-one, and a student body of 258 
It is nffiliftted with Columbia and New York 
TJnivcrfiitica. Its buildiiiga, of English Gothic, 
occupy the plot between Broadway and CJ arc- 
mo nt Avenuo and 120tli and 122d Streets, 
find coneisb of a recitation building, a chapel, 
fi library, n gymnasium, a. dormitory for stu- 
dents, and rcaideiicea for the picaident and 
professors Tho library cont tuned in 1012 
about 100,000 volumes, and over 50,000 pam- 
phlets. Three different denominations aro 
now represented in ita Board of Directors, 
live in its faculty, and eighteen in ita abudent 
body. W. A. J3. 

References : — 

Shown, W Adams, b v. Union Theolojncnl Seminfiry, 
Soliaff-HoTsog, Enci/clopedia of Ktiowi- 

edge Vel XI. p 370. (New Yorkj 1912 ) 
PnuHTlftB, G L. Pyfty ircarB of l/nvau 
Scfnvnary (New York, IHBO ) 

Another Decode \n Ihe Hisiarg of the Union Theahgieal 

SemiitarU (Aghury Park, IBDO ) 

UNION UNIVERSITY, JACKSON, 
TENN — Founded in 1845 by the Baptist 
General Assembly of Tennessee at Miirfrcca- 
boro The institution was auapended during 
the Civil Wat and was reopened in L86Q, 
In 1874 the University wna removed to Jack- 



UNITED STATES BUREAU 


UNITED STATESj EDUCATION IN 


flori and chartered as the Sou tli^vcs tern Baptist 
Univeriiity, the present title being adopted in 
1007 An academy, n college, and □. consarva- 
tory of fine arts aio manUaiiied The entrance 
requiremonts arc fourteen units. The Uiu- 
versity grants the degrees of A B and B S. 
Of the total number of students in 1012-1913, 
90 were op collegiate grade, and the total ejiroU- 
ment was 200 The faculty coiisiata of peven- 
teen members 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION — ■ Created as a Department by Con- 
grcaa, hlarch 2, 1367, but m 1868 icduccd to a 
Bureau under llie Department of the Tnlcrior, 
wheic it liQs since reinnincd. At the mccLing 
of the National Aaaociation of State and City 
School Superintendent^ in 1806, Dr, E E. 
White, of Columbus, Ohio, picsented a plan 
for the organiaation of such a buieau, a 
proposition which had been discussed sinoe 
1864 in the National Teachers' Association, 
and a special committee was appointed to 
memorialize Congiesa for action The bill 
wna passed largely as a result of the personal 
efforts of General Garfield, and nob because of 
any deep inter eat m the proposal itself on the 
part of Congress 

Both Congress mid the states linvc nlwnya 
been very emphatically opposed to any effort 
to confer upon the general government any 
right bo interfere with the state cduoational 
systems (ace National Education, and 
United States, Education _ in), and this 
feeling has resulted m a limitabioii of the proper 
work of the Bureau and a dwarfing of its possi- 
bilities for uaefulrLcaa. Veiy meager annual 
appLoprmtiona have ever beon made for it, and 
the possibilities of educational Icadcrahip have 
been neglected Only in the past five years 
has the Bureau begun to receive appropriahona 
for new and desirable additions, though as yet 
bub a fi action of what la needed and has been 
asked fop hna been granted by Congress 

The Work of blio Bureau has been from the 
first GSBcnlially that of collecting and dissemi- 
nating educational information The Annual 
ReporU have for along time been of great value 
and Uffofulncsa, In 1870 the Bin eau began the 
issue of a serica of Circulars of InfoTination. Up 
to about 1882 these related chiefly to education 
m other countries and iiaiions, since which 
time such information has been printed in the 
Annual Reports. From 1888 to 1894, and from 
1890 to 1903, the Circulars of Information 
were devoted to ji series of liistorjoal sketches 
of education in the different states, tliirty-aix 
such voLumca in all being issued. In 1900 
a new series of public ationSj known Bulletins, 
was begun, and these contain excellent material 
and have been of partioulnr value Since 
1010 the Bureau has also mailed frequent ahorb 
Circidars af Information giving digests of 
current legislation and now featurea of city 
and state aohool ayatems 


At the head of the Bureau is a Commiasioncr 
of Educnlion, appointed by the President and 
eon firmed by the Senate, and paid a salary of 
55000 a year Since the cstabliahment of 
the bureau the Coinmissioncra have been na 
follows; Henry Barnard, March 14, 1867, to 
Maich 16, 1B70; John Eaton, March 16, 1870, 
to Aug- 5, 1B8C; Natliunicl H, II. Dawson, 
Aug. 0, 1880, to Sept. 3, 1880; Willinm T. 
Harris, Sept 12, 1899, to June 30, 1906; 
Elmer E Brown, July 1, 1900, to June 30, 
1911, Philander V. Claxfcon, July 8, 1911, to 
date. 

The Bineaii is organized into a number of 
divisions, at the head □/ each of whieii is a 
apccinliab Thcdivisiona at preaenb organized 
arc: (1) achool sanitation ‘and hygiene, (2) 
higher gduention, (3) school Qclminiat ration. 
f4) rural education, (5) editorial division, and 
(O) library. The annual appropriation for 
maintenance foi 1910-1911 was S72.200, with 
350,000 additional for printing and bmdiiig 

E. P. C 

UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION — See Ministries op Educa- 
tion; United States Bureau of Education. 

UNITED STATES^ EDUCATION IN — 
Tho United States, like Germany and other 
federitccl a tabes, haa no national system of 
education However, the systems of the various 
states and commonwealths are nil canstnictccl 
on the some general lines and presenL diversities 
of only a inmor cliaraoter. These ure discussed in 
tile section on educational conditions of the respec- 
tive articlca oil the stale school systems; also in the 
article on Education At, Gonditions, Divehsity 
OP. The aotivitiea of the national govcinment 
regarding education nrc treated under tho caption 
National Government and Education; the 
work of the educational buicaii, corresponding to 
the minis tiy of European countries, is treated 
under United States Bureau op Education 
(sec also hliNiSTRiEa oP Education) The 
general history of education in tho United States 
is treated in the article on Colonial Education 
and in the liiatorical neetions of each of the btato 
articles. The considemlion given to education 
in the fundamental law is given in the article on 
Constitutional Paovibions. In the articles on 
the educational systems of the various states is 
given the detailed account of education in tho 
United States The history, function, and pres- 
ent organization of the various parts of the 
system are treated in special jirtjclaa on the 
KiNDianaAUTENj Elementary School; Hi an 
Scuool; College, UNivBnaiTiEs, American 
Endowed; and Universities, Ameaican State. 
The comparative study of the clementBry school 
ayatem or of the public sehool ayatem in general 
is given in tho arlicltsa on City School Ad mini s- 
TnAHON and Statb Bchqol APMiNrsTJUTioN. 
Moat of the articlca lelating to the public school 
syatem, na Medical Inspection^ pLAYaROUNDS, 
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Educational Athletics, Rbtahdation and 
Elimination of Pupils, M‘e iii reality compnia- 
tivc studies of special aspects of education in 
the United States. These topics are niianged in 
a logical inminor in the index and may l)e taken 
as a detailed study of education in the United 
States, 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT, N.Y. — Sec Militahy Edu- 
cation 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — EBtabliahcd by Con- 
gress ill conucction with tiio Smithaoinan 
Institution (g.u ) in 1846 to take charge of 
national collections, a nucleus for which^ was 
formed by ll\e National Gabmet of Cunosilics 
The collections have been matcriftlly ineicnsed 
by gift, by exploration expeditions, by sur- 
veys of diffeicnt kinds, and by purchase 
At first supported out of tlie funds of the 
Institution, the museum is now maintained 
wholly by congressional appropriations, The 
museum ia intended for “ nil objects of art 
and of foreign and curious research and all 
objects of natural history, plants, and geologi- 
cal and miiicTiilogical specimons belonging to 
the United States.” The development, how- 
ever, has been mainly along the lines of natural 
history, geology, ethnology, tuid nrchmology 
of the United States In recent ycais partic- 
ular attention is being paid to the fine arts, 
national history, and the development of arts 
and crafts exliibita begun by the Exhibition 
of 1870. The museum is intended to aid 
rcscaichj specimens arc pub at the disposal 
of investigators, and duplicatea are sent 
to calLegca and secondary solioola, whUe in bho 
arrangement and labeling of specimens the 
interests of school children as well ns adults 
QIC considered There arc p iiblished in c oiiucc- 
bion with the Muaeum Ann-uol Reports 0 / 
the Sjnithsoman Instiiidion, Bulletins and Pro- 
ceedings of the United Stales National Museunif 
etc 

Sec Museums; NATioKfAU GovEnNMBNT 
AND Education 

References : — 

amithaomcin Institution, United atntes Nutionnl 
Muaoum Report an fhe Pragreas and Concbtion 
of the U, S, National Mm asum far the Year ending 
June 30, ISOS, pp D-14 (Washington, 1009.) 

U a Bureau of EducnLion Circ> Inf, No 1, 1000, 
pp 04-78 (Wpahmghon, ISOO ) 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD — See Naval Education 

UNITS OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 
— Sec COLLEQB REQUinEMENTS FOU Ad- 
I^IISBION, 

UNITY — Any standard by which wo 
mcEiaurc is a unit, from the Latin unus, one. 


The objeots of counting are also called unitg, 
because we nicaaiire a numbei by the uni La 
it contniiia Thus 1 foot, 1 yard, 1 inch, 

1 mile, and ao on, are units of length; $1 and 
1 cent arc uiiita of value; a cube may become 
a unit of counting, and bq on The word 
unity I a applied to a quantity which, when 
multiplied by any quantity of the system 
eoiisiclercd, gives that same quantity as the 
piodiict Tlui‘1 3X1 = 3, and wo fipcak of 
1 (IS unity The word liaa, ilierofoie, (jome 
to be considered ni clcmcnlaiy arithmetic as 
aynonj^mous ivith one. 

Unity was not looked upon by the ancients 
as a luiinber Thus in Plato's Republic wo 
have the qu cation, " To wliat cla?s do unity 
and mimbcr belong?” thus distiiiguiahiiig be- 
tween the two. It is quite po^^sibLe that 
Nicomncluia (g.i'), writing in the fii.sb century 
of our era, did not intend to exclude unity 
from the number field, for in spealting of polyg- 
onal imnibcia he says that unity can bo no 
such number It has been thouglib that 
Docthius (g.i/.) misinterpreted this, and blma 
came to write Unitas mmonia non 
sed fans el origo nnineroriivi. In the Middle 
Ages unity continued to be excluded fiom the 
number gyatem Thus Adel haul of Bath 
(g 1 / ), in his Iran dilation of Al-Khowaiizmi 
(q.v.), or in the one attributed to him, aaya: 
Qin’a unum esl radit lirtiversi nmnetiy et esl 
extra numemm. . . In the sixteenth century 

this ancient doctrine came to be qucstionccl, 
and Hyllca (wilting in 1000) haa this to say 
“If I shall apeake properly and exactly, I 
must any that one la 110 number, but rathei, 
the beginning of number and so conse- 
quently two ia the least number . and 
tuua I have ahewed you the defimtioa of 
number accordiiig to Euchde, and other 
auncient writcis, but the latter writers, aa 
namely Ramug, and such na have written aince 
hia time, affirnvo not only that an vnito or 
one, ia a luimber, bub also that cuery fi action 
or parte of an vniLe, la a number. ... I do 
aocompt it aftci a aorte for the first or least 
number . _ cupn aa nn egg, with (sic) in 
power posai bill tie contameth a bird though 
really and actually it ia none, otherwise I 
take two, for the least number in the arte 
really" He also speaks of “ nn vnit or nn 
integer (which aometimea I also cnl an Ace)/' 
and often uses the three terms na synonyms, 
Stevin (1685) aaid that the part must be of the 
same nature as the whole, and hence unity 
inuah bo a number. To tins “ lo grand 
Arnauld " replied that the argument was 
worthless, for a Hcmioiicle is part of a circle, 
but this does not make it a cirolc. After 1600, 
however, the bettor writers recognized unity 
as a number. The whole debate, of which 
only an outline has here been attempted, shows 
how trivial arc many of tho questions raised 
by educators as to the terms to be employed 
in the solioola. D. E S. 
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UNIVERSAL — j-The logical oppoaite of 
the particLilaT : vario-ualy conceived afc different 
times and by dilTcrOTit schools aa im objective 
ontological archetypal Being in iinitntion of 
ivJdch nnd by pnrUal pftrlicjpatjon in ivJiicJi 
particular thinga exist , as a class oi genus 
of individiulap liaymg objective existence 
and supplying the norm which limits the varia- 
tions of particulars and gives them kiiowablo 
character, as a law which while found only 
in particulars governs theim;^ na a mental 
concept ahatracted from individiiala which 
alone exist; as ft mere woid a common noun 
which is applied to a multitude of things in 
spite of their particular differcncea. Much of 
the logical diacussioii of SchoUaticiam turned 
about the nature and meaning of univcisals, 
and cliffcieuccs upon tins point were the 
cause of the formation of the rival aohools 
of Realism, Nominalism, and ConccptuRliflm 
(qqv.) J D 

See Law; PnrNcrpLDi, 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES —See Lan- 
guages, AimiriciAL 

UNIVERSITIES — Definition, — The word 
Vmversita^^ bori'owod from Roman Law, was 
commonly used to signify any corporation 
Dr, RnshdnJl Jms pointed out liow the Piaan 
prisoners nb Genoa, in 1254, formed them- 
selves for mutual proteobioii into a umvErsitas 
with a common seal The earliest specialized 
Qpjicllation for what we now call a univcisity 
was jSiadnnu, or Sindnim ^eneraie, which 
Dcmflo liaa traced hack as far aa 1233 At- 
tempts to explain tliege words luifyersifas or 
generate ns indicating a conacioua breadth of 
mlcllccbiial scope arc quite unhia tori cal, though 
we find an eh an explanation of universilas 
even in Eiasmua The natural and main 
meaning of Sludiwn Generah waa " a gonerally 
rocognized place of atudy,'' — a national or 
even European, aa opposed fco a mere locab 
Hchool Implicit in this definition lies the 
further charncfcciisfcic of a real university — 
the le cognition of its degrees at otJicr iini- 
versitioa, oi. as it was conceived in tho Middle 
Ages, the jacuUas 'ubiqite docendi confericd 
upon its Masters. Other medieval termg for 
ujiiversit 3 ^ were Scohs^ Aca<Ie?/iifr, 

Alma Mater, and (when the aticsa lay on the 
sense of " corpoi'^'flo*^ '0 Collegium, Socielas, 
Communioj Consortium, Wo may any that 
t]iG ruling idea of medieval university organiza- 
tion was that of n trade or craft gild, with its 
system of apprentices hip developing through 
joiiincymanahip into mastery, ita corporate 
rights and ita corporate responsibilities. With 
this, as with nearly all other gilds, the earliest 
origins are lost in obscurity, but it ia evident 
tliab the growth was gradual, tentative, de- 
pendent upon place, time, and ci ran ma Lance, 
and often half unconscioua of the final goal. 
No two universities followed quite tho aame 


course; it ia perhaps Demfle'a weakness that 
he tries to define too precisely, capecially in 
treating of the ueceshary relations of tho 
Univeraity to Ciiurch and to State 

Rise and Deyelopment, — If we except 
Salerno, which was never more than a school of 
mcdicino, the two eailieal iimvcisitiea arc by 
far tho most important for the study of origins, i 
Bologna and Paris, groivnig up about the same 
time, typify the two main classes into which all 
medieval universities fall Cons Lit utioiiftlly 
epcaking, Bolognn was a corporation (or 
rather a pliunlity of corpora iiona I of scholars, 
Pans was a corporation of masters. 

Bologna and the Southern Type — Bologna 
had gradually become tho moat important of 
a niimbci of Italian achools which derived more 
or leas diieotly from claasical tunes The 
Lombard nobility, cspocinlly, had preserved 
educational ideals which in Northern Europe 
were maintained only by the clergy; Lnn- 
fraiiG^s biograpliei IcHa us how lie, being of 
noble birth, was taught fiom hia boyhood 
upwaid in the schools of liberal nrtg and 
secular laws, according to the custom of hia 
comitiy^' (Chap V). Tina demand for legal 
learning was greatly atimulatcd by tho growth 
of tho Italian communca ui the latter part of 
the tivolfth century; " the intellectual Rennia- 
sance of fclic tirolfth century [in Ilal}'] . 
waa indeed only the olhci side of a political 
renaissance '' (ftashdall, I 08) The schools 
of Bologna, already famoua for the study of 
practical rlmlono and composition (diciamrn, 
qv.), developed into spociniizcd law Bchoola 
uiidci Inicrius some where about the years 
1100-1130, Thenceforward no longer Ra- 
venna, but Bologna, IS the great Civil Law 
School of Italy and Europe. From nbout the 
time of Irnei’ius's death, the study received 
a still further stimulus through the lecburcB and 
writings of Gratiaii {q,v ), whose Decretum 
became ftt once tho authorized textbook of 
Canon Law ( 9^)1 The Emperor Frederick 
L m 1158, issued a charter of proLccbiou to 
all atudenta thToughoiifc Lombardy, which 
seems to have been specially called forth by 
the rapid growth of the Bolognese schools. 
Though this charter recognizes no dclinitc and 
legal corpoffttion of masters, yet ita provisions 
make it piobablc tliftfc the niiinezxnis tcftchers 
had in fact already organized themselvos into 
some sorb of gild A Papal bull of 1189, 
regulating the students' rents, brings uS one 
fltep nearer to an organized university; and 
a few years after this (if nob already bclorc) 
we have evidence of definite univovsitales 


»Snlcrno hud ffen€i-aic fl^earlj ns tho elcveriih 

century, but it nosaesaed no irniDfirsJ/alejJi bcyaijd a 
body of Mnstoia. of whoao DTHnnizalion very mtio Ja 
known, jiiid wlioao dcEree-glvinB powers were lor t1\o 
most nurt iiaurpotl by Inn atnlo nn than ties IJr. 
Snshdill does Jiot seem lo speak loo aLroiiRly When ho 
remarks. approacliing a rceular university 

evpr CKiatcd llicro ' ( 1 . B2) 
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at Bologna The achoals Tvero fre- 
quented liy aLuclciitfi from all European coun- 
tricfl, of whom the majority were probably 
grown men It wns natural that encli impor- 
tant nationality Hhould lorm itsoll into a 
gild for mutual protection, just na fcliero were 
universUaies Judmomm, aaci gilds of German 
merohemta^ in different Italian oitica. Tlua 
couaidcrntiQii ia emphasized by the lacb 
that Bolognese citizens were excliiclod from the 
Bcholasfcic gilda; the fact is that they enjoyed 
their own city laws, and thoicforo needed no 
further protection. It la almoat ccitnin that 
there were at one time four such universitates 
at Bologna, ns there certninly were in its 
daughter city Vicenza and ita granddaughtci 
Veicclli, and probably one of theae, the 
Ultramantnno, had itself been welded together 
fiom a larger number of separate national 
gilds — Germ an j Eronch, Englihb, etc. At 
least as early as 1244, howevci, a process of 
simplification had taken place AVe now find 
only two um uemfa tho U. Cilramonlanomm 
and the U, UUfamontanorum, ” closely allied, 
but distinct, . each under a rector of its 
own It would scom better to spciik of 
these two unit)£rBilaies aa one imivoraity in 
the modern sense, than as two There wns 
at Bologna only one Hochsckule of Law, 
insists Denifle (p. 165), the two rectora were 
ItedoMs Scllola^iu‘in^ not Rcclores Scholar um; 
(t.e. hole rule over tlic gildamen and nob oyer 
their studies), the term itself was orig- 

inally rather a gild term than a school term; 
and the statutes of the German Nation at 
Bologna (which have luckily survived) arc 
ordinary gild statutes. The teachers, being 
always in early days citizens of Bologna, were 
thus forinally excluded from the student gilds. 
IVb are hero presented with a phenomenon 
most strange to modern ideas, though most 
natural at its own time and undci ita own cir 
cumstaiicea — a university governed by the 
students, who granted to the profesaors little 
more than the status of covenantccl servants 
The legality of this position waa ccrtflinly 
qiiDshionablG When these universitates of 
students claimed Llic lights granted to nil 
other trade or craft gilds, it might bo leplicd 
that in no other cqsd wcic the apprentices 
sufTcied to form a gild apart from their mDstera. 
Neither Roman law nor Itnlinn civic customs 
afforded any pieccdenb here. The students' 
beat appeal would be to German customniy 
law, which granted to freemen the right of 
forming gilda for mutual protection; and 
Deuille quotes this, with BQVcral other indi- 
cations in the same diiectiou, aa affording a 
presumption that the earlieab of these BoLo- 
gnesG 7iiiiu(jrsiln(cs wag that of the German 
students When, however, these gilds, ou fi- 
nally founded upon a purely dcfensivo bnaia, 
began to grow strong enough for offenaivc 
aetiou, Lb waa natural that their claims should 
arouse vehement opposition. (1) The Doc- 


bors^ naturally led the resistance, bub Pope 
Honoriiia III virtually recognized tlicir sub- 
jection to the rectora of the acholara aa cnrly 
ns 1224; and bcfoie the end of the tbiitccnbh 
century hhia subjection was iuUy cstablislipd 
111 practice, if not in Ihcoiy (2) The citizens 
and magistratca of Bologna, again, though 
quito in sympathy with bhc origimil estnbliah- 
meufc of bhc student gilda, naturally resented 
their claim to settle disputes between them- 
aolvcs and bhc city authorities by the terrible 
weapon of the boycott. While no other 
trade gild could abniidou tlic city without 
leaving their houses and goods (□ the mercy 
of their opponents,^ the students could at any 
time pack up their few books and migrate 
in a body to some other town Even the 
greatest of medieval sovereigns found them- 
selves poweilcBs against these tnctioa; nnd. 
though the magisbiatcs of Bologna attempted 
early and repeatedly bo find some lemedy, 
the popes always favored the stud on Lg, who 
kept this weapon m tlioir hmiids. The last 
important colUbion between Town and Gown 
took place in 1321 A scholar was executed 
for the abduction of a rich citizen's daughter, 
and the majoiity of the students, together witli 
many profcsboia, acceded by way of protest 
to Siena Next year n reconciliation wns 
effected, greatly in favoi of the students 
The chief magistrate of the city Bubmittcd to 
a public flogging, after medieval custom, in 
the Borainicnn church: and tlic townsfolk, 
at bheir own cxpcDse, tuiU a chap cl for the 
ujiivorsity. The statu ies of 1317 gave to the 
umveiflifcy of Bologna what was practically 
its final form down to the end of the Middle 
Ages By this time the two Universitates 
were virtually fused into one, they had 
common inectingg and statute^ and even (it 
appears) one common seal The umvcisity 
had now complete civil jiinadictioii ovci ita 
own members, but 1411 is the earliest definite 
date at wliiah wa know it to have had orimiiinl 
juiisdiction also, A student icbcllioiis to the 
rector waa to be cocrccd by the city magis- 
trates The fourteen (or sixteen) TJltiamon- 
tanc nations elected each a Consihariu'i (or, 
in a few cases, two) Tor this same purpose 
the three ci tramontane nations were divided 
into a even been Consi'hnna? Many matters 
were therefore dealt with, not by the whole 
body of students, but by these counsellors 
in conjunction with the recfcoi. Hoivever, 
" the supreme governing body was llic Con- 
gregcLtien of the two Uniueviitatcs, i.e the 
whole body of the atudenta except those 
wlio live at other incn'ij costa ... as for 
inglancc, the piofessors' naaistants, the atu- 
deiUs' vcpetiloi cs,2 and bo faith," As- there 

' It must l)D borne in mind tlmt tlic words Doctor, 
Professor, find Mastoi (gg u) are synonymous in medi- 
eval univcTBity InuguoRe 

» A TRjiBhlor wfts n. tutor who, iu tUo ovmwub, toct the 
Bliidciita again thiough ihe points which they imd 
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lyore probably no oommori uiuvcrbity buildings 

— ceitftiiily none of any size — tho Coiigrc- 
gationa met lu the coiwciit of Sb Dominic, 
and gieab fuiiobioua such as Degree-Days were 
held m the cathedral. All were bound to 
attend the Cougregation, and any might 
apeak, but the icctor had the light " of 
impoaing silence on fauoh ua were too piolix 
of apeech ** Such Congregations, howcvci, 
seem not to have met vciy frequently Tho 
disciplinary statutes were nob very atiict, 
but mthei such as wo should expect from 
grown men, many of whom were dignitarica 
of tlio Churchy while many more must have 
been sQiona of those families of bankcis and 
wholesale mcrchauta for whioh Lombardy was 
famous. Extraordinarily buaincaslike weio 
fho legula lions for keeping the professois in 
bondage. Thia word will not seem too strong 
when we refleeb, with Di llnshdall, that 
" while the [students] were in no way bound 
to obedience to the prioi or college of doctora, 
the doctora weic compelled, under pain of a 
ban which would have deprived them of pupils 
and income, to swear obedience to the student^a 
rector . . While not entitled to a vote 
in the University Congregation, tho professor 
was liable to ' privatio,^ or expulsion from a 
society to whose privileges he had never been 
admitted " Such formal expulsion might even 
entail a ban upon his descendants Tho 
piofeaaor may not leave tho city without de- 
positing a sum of money as security for hia 
return lie ia fined for unpunctunlity at 
lecture] on the other hand, when the bell 
rings for tierce (9 A.M ) not only is he bound to 
ceaso, but his pu])il8 are bound under pam of 
fine to riao and leave him The doctor ia 
iincd if he skips a chapter; the textbooks are 
now formally marked off into roughly equal 
divisions, each of ^Yhicll the lecturer is bound 
to have finished by n specified date Ho 
deposits heavy Gaution-money with a bankci, 
who may return it at the year’s end only to 
tho rcotor, who in turn will deduct n ccrtAin 
sum for every day that the professor is behind 
hia time. Moreover, if he fails to Secure 
a minimum attendance at hia lectures, the 
city finea him aa an unprofitable servant 
Equally biiainesalike was the regulation of the 
book trade in tho intcreata of tho BCliolnia, 

— a node which probobly inspired the Bimilnr 
rules at Pans and (so far as they existed) 
ab other univeraibiea. Six iiniveraity officials 
auperviBcd the stationariif or kcoj^cre of book- 
a tails, nnd the correefores peciannn, or profes- 
flionnl correctors of Mss. No doctor or 
student might refuse to lend his own copy for 
the assistance of these correctoia, and the 
stationcra were fined for faults discovered 

hoard during tha dny’s locturca It ie ovidcnl tlmt 
Uicaa, like flio profossora' iiBsiatanis, had only rho alaUia 
of hiTGcl acTvanta ^ At Qolcignn, howover, ilicro were 
ft] BO dllforont repelilioncs conducted by tho urofesaors 
Ihom selves in n aort ol BemiTiarlurii 


Gillicr by the supervisor or by the purclinsing 
scholar Minute regulations fixed the prices 
for the hire of books, oi the stationcr'a profit 
on the sale of a secondhand copy. Theic 
wele four licensed University money lenders nr 
pawnbrokera, with whom some professors (it 
must be confessed) were not nshnined illegally 
to compete Colleges at Bologna avcic always 
few, and never became teaching esLablisli- 
menta, they were simply endowed hostels 
for students One of these, the College of 
Spain, is the only medieval apccimcu of any 
importance still exialiiig at any Continental 
university, nnd has kept its ancient organiza- 
tion more faithfully than any at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

The gild ol doctors at Bologna was, ns 
Dr Rasiidnll points out, probably older than 
the etudent gilds Here, also, a distinction 
soon arose in practiee, if not in theory, between 
the teaching doctors (IcgeiiiGB) nnd those wlio 
simply took the doctorate as n decree {non- 
legcMes). The Iccliirca wore divided into 
ordinary (foienoon) and ETiTnordinaTy (aftei- 
iioon); a distinction which had at fiiat corre- 
sponded to a dilTcrcncc then drawn between 
esseiiLial nnd non-esaentinl texts The former 
were reserved for doctors, but " extiaoidinary” 
lectures might be delivered by a scholar of a 
certain standing, who, after " admission ** 
and the actual delivery of a course, became a 
" bachelor '* During moat of the tliirtoentli 
century, nt least, it 19 evident that tlic doctor 
depended upon liis fees, which were fixed by 
private contract. But the competition of 
other rising^ uni voi'si lies, and especially the 
hnbit of migration, naturally introduced a 
system of dcfimlc contracts, on the basis of 
guaranteed salaries and pnvilcgca The hrst 
recorded instance of this le m 1260, a century 
later wc find twen^-lhree salaried doctors of 
law at Bologna (Jnly one of theso was ap- 
pointed by the Univcraity itself, the real coii- 
Lrol of the teaching, in this and other Italian 
univcrsitica, passed more and more into the 
hands of an external body of goveniora ap- 
pointed by the state, ” whicli by the flixtecntli 
or acvcntcoiitli century Eucceeded in destroy- 
ing tho student autonomy or reducing it to a 
shadow." Aa cnrly as the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, we find a strong tendency 
to restrict the body of teaching piofcssoTS to 
citizens of Bologna; and this movement, as- 
fiisted by the civio authontiea, ovcnLually 
triumphed, so fni as nil the better-paid poali 
WDi'o concerned. ' A similar attempt on tho 
pnrb of the profesaora to make their officea 
nereditaiy waa naturally opposed by the citi- 
zens Q5 well aa by the atucicnta, but it was 
nevertheless largely aucceasfiil Side by side 
with these constitutional devclopmentg pro- 
ceeded another of even greater algnificanoe. 
The original masters' gild had examined and 
promoted Candida tea to the doctorate ns in- 
dependently ns any other gild of the Middle 
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Ages, Bub canon law bad long aasorlcd the 
principle of Cliuicli control oyci' all education; 
and the northern urn vorai ties, in their gi adual 
evolution from cathedinl schools, iiaturnlly 
conceded the right of conferring dogiccs to 
that inomber of the chapter who had ap long 
been officio director of education- — the 
chancellor. Eapecially strong in this diicc- 
lion wna Lho influence of itlie univcisHy of 
Pans, which had been gi owing all this tinic still 
more rapidly than Bologna Accordingly, 
in 1210, Pope Honorliis III made all pioiiio- 
tions to degiccfi at Bologna conditional upon 
the consent of the archdeacon, who in that 
chapter ranked next to the bishop Except 
for an abortive revolt in 1270, tho doctors 
seem to have accepted this rcatiiction without 
much difboulby. Bologna students were far 
wenUhicr than the average of other universi- 
ties, and could well afford to pay the extra 
feca, while the archdeacon, content with the 
lionor and the ^icat addition to hi a mcomc, 
see ms to have interfered but little in the 
actual arrangemciifca. But for Burope at 
Urge this bull of 121D may almost be called 
Gpoch-making. Bologna was now brojight into 
line with Paiia the two univeisitics upon 
which almost all others were nioie or less 
diiectly modeled were noiv united in rccog- 
niz-ing ccciesiaaticai control ovci all nromo- 
tiona to degrees, IVliCn, in 1292, a bull of 
Nicholas IV conferred on Bologna doctors the 
right to teach throughout the world, the uni- 
versity system, ivaa exalted from a local into 
mi ccumcnicai msbiUition; tho doctorate 
became an order of intellGctual nobility, with 
DS distinct and definite a place m the hicT- 
ai'chical system of modicvnl Christendom na 
the priesthood or the knighthood ** 

Ol/ier Faculli'e^ ai Holoffna — So much for 
tho two ummsilales of law students, and the 
imiUBra^ias of law doctors, which three col- 
lectively foimcd what wc should call by one 
single name, the Law University of Bologna. 
There were also faculties of medicine and 
arta; but these had no constitutional con- 
nection With the lawyers, except so far ns all 
nhke accepted their dcgiees from the same 
archdeacon. Arta and medicine foimed a 
single iinivorsi by, developing later than, and 
imiLatiiig the orgauizatian of, the jurist schools 
It IS iiitcreatmg to note that a statute of tins 
artist-medical university limited the rote 
to thoae who had attained tlicir fourteenth 
year of age," thus indicating that some at 
least of the nrts atudenta must have been mere 
grammar school boys. Here also, as among 
the jurists, the scholara began by successfully 
asserting, but eventually loat, tho light of 
electing tlicir own profesaors. There was also, 
from 1352 oiiwarcla, a theological fnciilly at 
Bologna, but without full imivoraity privileges. 
(See below under the section on 
The Bologncso type waa followed by prac- 
tically all tho Italian umveraibies, by all thoae 


ol Spam (though some of tlicae latter were 
developed from Chapter Schools), by Cracow, 
Prcaaburg, and (according to tho terms of ita 
foundation deed, though not in actual fact), 
by Upsala Let ua now sketch the develop- 
ment of the Uiiivcisity of Paris, a no less friiit- 
lul type. Fioin this were derived Caen and 
Poitiers directly, all German universities moic 
or leia diiectly (Pi ague nnd Vicuna being 
exceptions more apparent tiian real); and 
Copenhagen. Uiiough Cologne oi Rostock. 
Nearly all other medieval universities, beyond 
these already ciuimernted, show a more or 
Less conacioufj fusion of the Bolognese and 
Paris types. In this category come nearly 
all thoae m the provinces of Franco,' The 
Scotch uni ycrsi ties show the same eclectic 
clmractcrJatioa at second hand; Dr Rashdall 
shows how the piactical influence in their 
conaLibution has been that of smaller Ficncli 
imiveraitics aiich as Orleans and Angora, 
though the fouiiclov of Glasgow plainly in- 
tended to mutate Bologna directly 

Paria and the Northern Type — "The 
Univeiaity (of Pans]," (writes Deniflc, p 676,) 
"arose on the Island, and wna founded by those 
professors who had receive cl from the Chancellor 
of Notre-Dame a tcstimoninl of fibnesa to 
Lendl." It Wfis nab until the eleventh centiiiy 
that the achools of Pans began to attract 
scholars from _ a clistnncc. Suinc of tlicso 
schools were oiiginally moiiasLic, but probably 
vciy few could claim that title in its atrictcat 
Bcnse. When wo loolc closely into the evidence, 
it IS romarliable how few outside pupils can 
bo proved to hnve been taught by mcdicviil 
monks, at least from the eleventh century 
onwards. Even Dcniflc could only point 
to two ccitain cases of abbeys wliicli had 
scholas extemas, like those of St Gallen; ^ 
and ilia mam point is unnffcctod by the slight 
overs tatcinenb which Di Rashdall finds in 
his general i omarka on this subject (D 656/1. 
R.I. 279) Teaching veiy toon bocamc a mo- 
nopoly III the Middle Ages, and (like nil other 
mouopolica, even including that of justice) 
a probable aourco of profit. The chapter 
wiblim its own cathedral city^ the head of a 
monnsLcry within his domame^ the baron 
witluii his cnstlc, the lector within hia parish, 
nil asserted thiq monopoly, appointed to tcach- 
crships, and naturally took fees for coiifening 
wliafc might prove n luciabivc privilege In 
spite of the emphatic prohibitions of Alexan- 

*1 hero ftJllow Ilnghdait: Dctiifli] (p 737, note 22C) 
Bccms to noglcG-t finor tlialiiicbiona In nssorUne dint 
’‘lho BoloKiieso cpnatiUition nppenra aa mndcl of only 
two FrauoTi univorBitica, Montpellier and Porniannn ’ 
m nil llic rest it waa tho Pnriamn typo ivhfoh wna 
dominant.” 

^ Oi aouT^Q wo licro cxcludo tho oxccptionaV caaea 
m whioh (na at llco and St. Viotoi), a ainBio monk of 
groat roputoLion mtehi attraob oulaldoiB to hia thcologi' 
cal or philoaophical ioaturca, Tliia mifiht bring con- 
BidGrablo sums to tho moiinatory (ns wo know to hava 
boon iVio dqbq at Boe). tiut it was novorlholoaB an in- 
fractioD of Ibo eLnot iJcul oi maua^tic diaeiplino, 
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tlci III and church synods in the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, there nre imhenhons tlsat tile u^ht of 
confer ring the license to tcncli was still valued 
and vindicated for pecuniary reasons, even 
apart fiom tho monopolist's natural instinct 
to defend n privilege for its own sake It was 
almost inevitable, therefore, in the case of 
a town so populous and so infccllectunlly busy 
as Paris, that the adjoining monasteries should 
sometimes harbor private- venture schools With- 
in their jurisdietion, if not within their pre- 
cincts. Tina la ill us tinted by the history of 
Ab61ard, whoso teaching fireb made Pans the 
real intellectual center of France. After his 
ejection from the mas tci ship of the cathedral 
school, he crossed to the southern bank of the 
Seine and set up a school of his own under 
license of the canons of Stc-Gciicvi6vc, then 
a collegiate chuich, but destined soon to be- 
come a monastery And Dcnifle rightly 
insists that the cathcdinl school pure and 
simple cannot claim to bo tlio motlici of the 
univcrsiLy of Pans, That institution arose 
from a trade-union of the various maaters 
teaching in the lie de la Cit6 under license 
from tJie chancellor of the cnthedml, just 
as Uologna arose fiom n. tiadc-union of foreign 
seholais And it will presently apjiear that 
the development of the uiuvorsitv, nt a very 
critical point, was dctormincd by the fact 
that the Chancellor of No tie- Dame could not 
absolutely monopolize the powci of coiifcvnug 
licenses to teach That which ho had refused 
might, by ciossing the Seme, be obtained fiom 
the Abbot of SLc-Gcncviiivc, who appointed a 
chancellor of his own for this pin pose 

But at fiist we me mainly concerned with 
Notie-Damo At. the eh an coll or had his re- 
quirements for giadualion, so had the mnstera 
then' own In this, a? in other gilds, Lho 
pupil must iiist have gone Ihioiigh a hufTicicnt 
apprenticeship, then obtained a verdict of 
clTicicncy from the body of masters, and finally 
gone tlvrough a ceioinony which had piobably 
been handed down fioin Roman, if not from 
Gicck, oivilizaLion This was the InccptiOj a 
pulilio inaugural lecture by which the aspirant 
took possession of his new duties nnd privi- 
leges, and waa at the same time foniinlly 
j ecogpiizcd jis ji colienguc by Ins bchiots. This 
Inception became as necessary to a teacher 
as the chancellor's license, Defoic 1150, we 
find more and more frequent notices of stu- 
dents and masters at Pans, both on the Island 
(Notro-Dainc) and on the Hill (Ste-Gcnevi6ve). 
Ill the earlici half of this century, masterships 
in grammar and rhetoric, oa m theology, weie con- 
fined to the few men who could face the ideal of 
study and teaching ns a whole life's work, In 
the second half, we find bitter complaints of the 
multiplication of masters, their youth, and tliciv 
inoKperiencG Here, as usual, tike direct docu- 
mentary evidence lags behind other induce t in- 
clica lions of gieab cumulative force; and the 
earliest definite graduation to which we can 


point 18 that of John de Celia, aftenvards Abbot 
of St. Albans, who ivas admJttcd into " tho 
fellowship of the elect masters '* about the 
year 1175. But the young university still 
lacked much of the fullness of stature of an 
unquestioned legal corporation About 1210 
it received its first written statutes, and 
nearly at the same time Innocent lit, by em- 
powering it to dept a proctor at the Papal 
Court, granted it the right to sue and be sued 
nt law.^ It received fresh statutes from the 
Legate de Courcoii in 1215; between 1210 and 
1222 it obtained the right of olccUng olTicersi 
and in 1246, after a struggle with the papal 
legate, it cstabliahcd iLs nglit to a common 
seal Before the end of the century, the 
rector of the faculty of arts had obtained 
the presidency of the whole university, and, 
by the middle of the fourteenth, he had bo- 
come its recognize cl head All those steps 
mny be Iraccd more or less directly to that 
most .stimulating of causes, — the struggle 
against a common oiiemy Though the term 
"Chancellor of Oxfoid" (or Cambridge) is 
both iiatuinl and oorrocL, it would be more 
accurate Id speak of the "ClmncDllor fli Parjs " 
Degrees wcic conferred in England by a 
chancellor whom the distant bishops of Lin- 
coln nnd Ely allowed the masters to elect 
from among their own body, and who was 
therefore in the most real sense an official of 
the university At Pans the schools had 
giowii up under the wing of an episcopal 
chancellor who had existed long before the 
UnivcisiLy, and who was never an ex oj^icio 
mciubci of the mastcis' coiporation. his posi- 
tion was similai to that of governor in an 
English citiwii colony He alone could 
confer the license to teach; on the other hand, 
the university could, and did so mo times, 
" boycott " any mnater whom tiro cliancellor 
licensed agniniit the wish of his fcllow-masberfl 
Thorcfoic, while the university fought with 
the oidinaiy weapons of a tiade-uiliou, the 
bishop nnd the chancellor fought oquallv 
liard to snppiess such " conapiiacies,*' 
which threatened finally to emancipate the 
Parisian masters from episcopal control The 
par Lies were fail I y well matciied, so that 
the fight resnltod hi congtant appeals to Roma, 
and the popes steadily favor eel the cause of 
fchefiiturc — the growing corporation of masters 
hlorcover, the students had the option of 
procuring their degrees from the Abbot of 
Ste-Gcnovi6ve on the south bunk of the 
Seine; they finally vindicated their legal 

iproclor (Lai. -Procurafor) ib tbe ordinary term [or 
nil aullioiiaed ngcnl or loprcBOptfttlvc, Gapecinlly a 
ptoMir tit law or n fiiinnclnl agent, aucli as n churen- 
wartfcii Tlio chief ofticinlB of tlio Bologncflo and ran- 
Biaii ‘'ualiona" were origiiially called proctors, so 
also wore tlio honda of Lho Northern and SDiithcrri 
"nations" nt Oxford nnd Cainbridgc In pro c cm of 
timo, they rose into the first rank of univoralty olficmla , 
in EiiGlniid tUoy uUaincd to a sort of Lribuniclal power, 
though tliiH waa curtailed after the IlcfoTiiialioJi. 
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tifclG to this option by nn appeal to tlie pope 
in 1227 j and soon wo find a UhancDllor of Stc- 
Genevieve as well as a Chancellor of Notre- 
Bamc, By the ond of the thhtccnth ccwLuvy 
the victoiy was ooinplcbc, tho Chancollor 
of Notre-Damo Avaa compelled bo licoiiae any 
mastci sent up to liim, afboi due examination, 
hy the tmde gild; and, tlvovigh he kept mueh 
of Ina ancicnb dignity, hia power was over- 
ehadowed by that of tlie rcctoi. How this 
rcQboi of the /acuity of arts — lowest m 
dignity, though strongest m numbeis, among 
the foui faoiiltics — became the virtual head 
of the university; and again how the faculty 
of arts itacir was divided, in imitation of 
Bologna, into four nations, la too long a talc 
for tins place; it should be aought in Hash- 
tlnUj I, ai9^333, and in Ucnifle's brief but 
admirable summary on pp 131-132. 

Xhfl Medieval University System — Al- 
though the cons tit utminil giowth of Pavia is 
perhaps even moie interesting^ than that of 
JBologna, enough has been said already to 
emphnsizo the mam point, that tho medieval 
university system wna nob cicated, but 
evolved It glow out of the lomaihablc le- 
naissaucc in learning and art which ohnractci- 
ized the eleventh and twelfth cenfcunea; it 
Was synchro iioiiH with tho general decay among 
monastic institutions, and the remarkable 
cfforLa of Bciumd, FrauciB, and Doiiuui to 
institute a diirablo reform. It may be colled 
a lay inovemciu in the same modified sense in 
which that ndicctivc has been applied to the 
artistic renaissance to which we owo the gicat- 
eat cathcdiala. The germs of both hod been 
flllGlbeicd in the cloistei , to the last, the Church 
claimed and cvercisod gicnb mniiencc ovei both 
art and Icfiiiiing; yet both inovcmentfl wore in 
thoinBclvcd as apoiitaiicous and iriCBistiblc ns 
ia lhat, passion for phyaical swcnc& wbiob hua 
tranafonned modern Euiope, It is aston- 
ishing how little was done directly, either by 
Church 01 by State, to foatoi these Icarnad 
G 01 p orations. By far the atronger iin pulse 
aceina to have come from below, the high cab 
aiithoiitios contiibutod little beyond a regu- 
lating and guiding force. No coiiiitiy had 
ao many medieval uni vcr&i ties as Italy, aiul in 
none was civic life ao strong; the Italian uni- 
YOTBitiLs, almost without exception, grew out 
of town schools and owed most oi their cn- 
couraEcment tu the civic niithoritica Of the 
fourteen univetBiUca eKisting befoic the end 
of the thirteenth contury, only tlii'eo owed their 
foundation to cmpciora or Jcinga (Palciicia 
1212, Naples 1224. Salamanca 1243); and 
two to popes (Toulouse 1220| Papal Court 
1244) * The movement was still so new, and 

I- 1 hrre count Arcxzo, Avliich Ijcciimq oYtuict and irna 
rc-folincicd m the roiirlcrntli cciitury , nlso MoiiL)iG)1ior 
mid Cuinbridgc, winch Dcniflc fllai) connla with rcaervu- 
tiuns, huL DGinnc's attitudo Lowards Cambridgo, 
which lie would date an uiir|iicaLioiicd univoraity 
□Illy Jrom Lho pnjjAl bull of 13m, is dilBrult to nndcr- 
atund Ao Hrialulall poiiils out, it wns nt Ic-agt n ut\i- 


popca or sovereigns were still so far from a 
definitely formulated policy with regard to it, 
that universities wore allowed to giow up m 
their own independent fashion, and at last 
were recognized ns existing de fnelo or ex con- 
suetndim, when the lawyers began to formu- 
lalD flcientific dcRnitiona on behalf of pope 
or emperor Erom about the year 1300 on- 
wards, theso legal bhcoriefl were cut and dried: 
thencoforth it was recognized as a gEnoral 
rule that popes qi ompciors nlonc had the 
right of Cl eating uni versi ties m the fullest 
sense, and that no new foundation could be 
valid without their charter And the decid- 
ing factor — the conaldcmtioii which gradually 
rendered the policy of drift more and more 
impossible, and inipeiativcly demanded some 
clear dcrmilion. — was the question of fbo 
validity of degrees. In 12 ID. ironorius III 
had issued a decretal whicli doubly affcctied this 
question, Tho mctropolitunfi were bidden 
to send capablo subjects away from lidine for 
the study of tlicology, in orcloi that these 
themselves might become teachers on thcii 
return; and this absence foi study's sake wna 
to be counted meanwhile (up to n limit of 
five years) as a Icg'+iinatc and unimpeachable 
excuse for non-rcsiui^ncc Thia mmlc it more 
and inoic necessary to define what schools 
were of suflicient note to come under the terms 
of the decree; especially since, m prcccaa of 
time, diocesans also granted licenses of non- 
residence for study to their paiish clergy. 
Nobody doubted that the Paris jnasteiahip, or 
study at Paris, were sufRcicftt vouclicrs for 
a student who wished to pi ore his qualificu' 
tioiig as n, teacher, or to give a aufiicicnt excuse 
for 110 n-rcsi donee. Bub there wcie many other 
schools, with regal’d to wliich the giavost 
doubts might arise; hence the smollci uni- 
vcisitica Bc cured thcTUB elves by procuring 
formal charters, which should giant the jus 
ubiqite docendi — i.o tho universal recogm- 
tiou of the dcgrcca they con fen cd, This led 
to the feeling that such a charter (which of 
course could bo conferred only by pope or 
emperor, spiritual or temporal world-aov- 
rreign) was of Lhc essence of a true university 
In 1292, theiefoi'c, oven Bologna and Paris 
fortified tlicinaelvea by obtaining formal giants 
of this right fiom the pope It would be quite 
wiong, however, to suppose that lawycig' 
theories or papal bulla finally settled the matter, 
Tl\cv( 5 i WBia much eharacteristiii looscncsa of 
definition on tho subject all ihroiigh the 
Middle Ages, nor could the iiopc himaclf sc- 
omo anything like absolute respect for tho 
Jits ubiqiie docendi, Nckthei Pans nor Oxford 
would admit each other's doctors without 

vereity res})ccfu regm from tho miclillti of tlio Uiirlcoath 
ccnlury onwArds. Thcj first QermqntimvefSily (ColoBnc, 
1347) had liiirty iirotU'Ccsaorg in other counlrka, but 
it must be icmcinbcrod that fcliQ GDruiaii nation had 
always been very aLroHEly represDiitcd at Paris, Bo- 
la gim, ftpid olsowhcro 
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freflh examination; and even much Icfls im- 
portanb univcraitiea excluded outsiderH by 
what wna practically, if not tcchnicnlly, nn 
infringcmenb of papal dccreca. Yet it was 
pi’Clby uniycrgally recognized in theory, from 
the end of the thirteenth century onwards, 
bliftb only pope or emperor could henceforth 
confer wo rid- wide univcraity piivilcgcs in their 
complotcat sense There weic many achools, 
however, especially in Spain, which wcic 
founded by the sovereign witliout papal or 
imperial clmrtei , and theae were allowed to_ be 
gcneralia respecln regm Tho king 
or prince, that la, had a recognized^ right 
to confer the jiis ubique docendi within tho 
limiLa of hia own dominiona. Dub, to acquire 
a world-wide foicc, the privilege inuat be con- 
firmed by a higher power, and so in fact we 
find that it was, in the large majoiity of cases 
in which the studiUTn (jenerafe rea peewit regiii 
grew to mabiiriby Demfle, who goes only 
down to the year 1400, icckona eleven uni- 
veraitica witliout clmitcra of foundation,^ six- 
teen with chartors from the pope,* ion founded 
by emporoTB or other temporal rulcia (includ- 
ing republics), 3 and nine of a mixed character, 
with charters both from popes and bom tem- 
poral lulera,^ In addition to these, thcic 
were mno which wero aolomnly founded, but 
atlllboin' From tliia date until the end of 
tho Middle Ages two moie wcic founded in 
Italy; six in Spain, eight in Franco; ten m 
Germany; tlirce in Scotland, one each in Hun- 
gary . the Low Countriea, Dcniiiaik, and 
Sweden Tina gives us n total of seventy-nine 
living univerflifciea founded before 1501, bub 
Rashdall, with aomc hesitation, would rule out 
two from the hat — Modena, and Seville 

It hna been hotly aigued on one side that we 
aio to look upon the universities as thoroughly 
ccclGsiaatical institubions, and, on the other, 
that they mark in fact a victory of the lay 
spirit over ecclcsiasLiciam. The truth (aa 
we have already indicated) may bo found 
within these two extremes. The university 
movement grow up within tho church, and 
was outwardly controlled by the church, 
but, by its veiy presence as a new and living 
organiam, it did much to bleak up that narrow 
conception of the church which wna ao often 
taken foi granted in the later Middle Agea — 
a conception which would nlmoat have iden- 
tified tho words ecclesiastical and clerical, 

' Pfirifl, UolG^na, Snlorno, Oxford, Orloane, Aiigera, 
Padun, YoracUi. Deegio, Madena, and Yiaonzn, To 
thoflo WD ehould add CnmbndgQ, ond perhaps Monl- 
pcUior, which DcniJlD puts into tho next category 

^ Tho Roman Court, Romo (two diatinct uniVcrfllLica), 
PiBft, Ferrar/i, Toiilouso JMontp pillar], Avignon, 
Cohor^ Gronohlo (CambncIgDl, Vnllaiiolldi Ileidel- 
borg, Cologne, Erfurt, FUnfkircficn, and Ofon. 

* Arezzo j Siona, NnploH, Troviao, OrangOi Pftloncia, 
Salnmnncn, BnvlMn, Licridn, and Huc^on 

^Parpignan, Liabon (or Coimbra), Forugla, Floicnoo, 
Pinconzn, Pavla, Fraguo, Vienna, and Crpcow 

* Fermo, Verona, Orvioto, Pannera, Dublin, Valencia, 
Alcahl, Genovn, and Lucca 
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Paulsen sums up admirably, from both points 
of view, in the first chapter of hia German Um- 
aersilies (tr. Thilly and Elwaiig, pp. 20-29) 
The univciailics were self-gov criiing inatitu- 
tiona, and often (in Germany always) founded 
by tlkc state. But the church iicvci ceased 
to assert her legal monopoly of teaching, never 
cecisecl to patronize the schools, thicw the 
iDgia of her iinmuiiitica over the students, 
paid the teachers witli bencficea, and prescribed 
the clerical dicss and form of life for both 
mnaters and pupils, tho enormous majority 
of whom looked forward to becoming clcnca 
in a more special sense. On the other ]\and. 
all this was leas clcfinitcly clerical than the old 
inonastio or cathedral achool education; the 
mere fact that pnncca and municipaiUica 
undertook the burden of foundation shows 
the reality of lay influcncD; and, though the 
church gltidly accepted the new achoola, these 
were necessarily destined to spicad a new 
spirit "Tlicic can be no doubt that tho 
medieval universitica prepared the way for 
that great emancipation of subjective reason 
which oGciuTcd during the Renaissance and 
Reformation, oven though theii attitude waa 
hostile 111 many icapccta to both these raove- 
menta ” 

Studies. — These points will come out 
still more clearly if we consider the origins 
and groivth of university teacliing, and per- 
haps the briefest method of bunging out these 
characteiisLics will bo to compare the great 
minds of the fiiat university gonerationa with 
theii immediate predecessors — Aquinas and 
Donavcntuia with Dcinard, Ab6laidj and 
John of Salisbury, There is much in John 
of Snhsbuiy which makes iia i egret that the 
humanism of the twelfth century was so soon 
overwhelmed by the rising tide of academic 
organization, but it inakcs us feel at the same 
time how much atrong'^r was tho new move- 
ment than that which it overflowed and swept 
away The bcIiooI of Chartres (g,u,) was 
humanistic m a very real sense; John's dcscvip- 
tton of hi8 fcoachors' methods levcala a stcatiy 
determination to master both the style and 
the contents of such classics aa had come down 
to the twelfth century But the time was 
not ripe for an Academy or a Porch after the 
classical pcittcrn Here and there, a group 
of real scholars might pace the terraces of 
the bishop's palace m some great cathedral 
city, and mold a small baud of pupils to tho 
daily discussion of the deepest problems of 
this life and hereafter; yet even theac could 
not move quite freely among tho heavy 
trammels of thought and ciroiimataiice which 
clogged that iron age. Such classical schools 
as those of Chartres and Orleans must nccea- 
flarily have remained few in number, unfre- 
quented, and restricted in their action 
Europe needed some intcrmediato phase be- 
tween the intellectual aimrohy of tho Dark 
Ages and the coming freedom of the Rcnais- 
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aancc, and the early universitiea tlid for the 
realm of iutellGOh BoidCthing q[ the \yoi'k 
which waa done in politica W the feudal 
Byatem St Bernard cxcmplilica admiiably 
both sides ol thab earlier claasical revival 
which filmped hia boyhood and hia youth. It 
was powerless to satisfy him iii the end, the 
world's life needed simpler thoughts and more 
dheefc methods than those which appealed 
to the school of Chartres Hia stylo owes 
enormously to fcha clasaica, but in thought 
he rcpudiiitea them, aecking to become again 
a man of one book — the Bible, The crying 
need of the century was rather foi n populari" 
nation than for anmtensificaliDH of knowledge: 
no higher thought could be peiinancntly vital 
until the simpler clomeixts of culture had been 
BpTcad abroad^ there must be some approach 
bo the dctnocrabie literary basis of Athens 
before the aristocracy of mbclloet could again 
strike out in its own linov This work of popu- 
lan nation wns done by the universities, es- 
pcoinlly when the friars came upon the scone, 
and with populaiity there came (perhnna by 
a necessary implication) some tinge ot yuh 
garity also The Gfrccta of the redisooveiy 
of Aristotle's complete works, in the early 
thirteenth ccntuiy, may in acme ways bo 
oonipaicd with the impulse given to science 
by the startling discoveries of the nineteenth 
’WMth the new Ariebotlo in bUcii' hands, men 
could complete the revolution begun by 
Abtilaid, who haa better clniina than any other 
to have Counded scliolasticisfui (g i>.) in the 
usual aeuaa of the word, i.e. acholasbie theology, 
as distinguished from the acholaslio philosophy 
which had been an eaiiier product of the 
Middle Ages.* This i evolution was nob albo- 
gothei silent or poaoDful. Ab first, Aristoteh- 
aniam was almost ns abhorrent to the oldei bu- 
rn anistio school ns Darmniain to the nineteenth 
century j but the new scholastioism had all the 
elements of popular, aa well as of a deeper. 
Bucccaa While the hi gher minds found their full 
satisfaction in Aristoblo and the Bible, ordinary 
men found it far cnsici to practice dialectics for 
a few years upon these texts, conventionally 
regarded as uniinpenohable, than to purano 
truth at leisure, without haste or rest, fcluough 
all her elusive tints and shadoxvs. Scholasti- 
cism promised far more immediate and more 
tangible intellcctunl conqueata than the older 

r f^chalaatidsin may bo defined nd n Bynttiosis of 
philoaophicali Biblical, mid pnlriatic toxta, by blip 
Bc^o/as/u: method, i e tho metliod nnLu rally dovclapcd 
iti where booka were rare and dialectical dia- 

ciiSBioti waa facilitated by blio compnrativo amalIncBB 
Gf Lhe nudkcnco Jahii llio Scot Imd itlTcady nttcmplGtl 
a aiinilai synthesia, but by noii-scholastio malliodaj 
othorn had applied the dialcobcal mothoclB to pliiloS' 
opliy, but not yob to llicalogy All attempts to dclino 
ficlialnstichm by ita subject matter or iLa final aim, 
rather limn by Its moUiodBj must not only ignore the 
clymological evidence but nro apt to bca ciucationB 
wiuoh hud bettor be left opon Mniinco Dc 'Wull, in 
hia valnablo History of Medie\>al p}\tlosQpht^^ ib thug 
driven lo mako "ac/iolaslTc*’ praDLioally synonym oua 
wiLh ‘'ecclMirt^ticarfi/ orthodox," 


liumaiiiatic culture Moieovei, the practice 
of the schoolg held out an equal overbalance 
of advantages for professional life. Besides 
its utility foi the higher clergy, it formed an 
admirable introduction to tho liicintivc pur- 
suits of civil and canon law, and even of 
medicine, as thou inncUcccl and uiulerslood 
It fostered veibal momoiy and leaclmesa of 
apeech Lo an extent which haa never been 
rivaled by any later system of eel uea Lion. 
Through theac natural ohaimela the boiatcr- 
oua hood of the twelfth century Hcnaiasancc 
vrah easily diveitecl over all Europe, but it 
lost m force as it gained in dih'usion Ab6- 
iartVa passion, brilhnney, and oiigmahty drew 
crowds of auditors oven into the desert xvitli 
him; men gave up their homes, their civili na- 
tion, to follow him lu the way of intclleclual 
salvation, even though this led to conflict with 
established authority Aqmnas, on the other 
hand, ran all through life in hariicss. He 
came as a boy into a learned society whose 
traditiona were already strongly establi&hcd, 
ill accordance with those traditions , he set 
hiinaelf from the first to build up from the 
Bible and Aristotle a complete and h anno mo us 
theory of life, yofc his contempornr}', Roger 
Bacon, could sco as clearly as we aee that oven 
blio popular succeaa of such a work must in- 
volve its scientific failure, and Aquinas him- 
Bolf, in his last ycara^ was keenly conscious 
of more than superficial impcifcctions in hia 
writings Abdlai'd, m 1100, was crippled by 
the sparsencss of philosophicaV culture mound 
him; in 12^50, Aqumas waa unable wholly 
to extricate himself from the popular tendencies 
of tho Parisian vcpvihlic of letteva Men like 
Bacon, who pciaisfccd m their oompnratively 
indcpondenb attitude, were doomed to iiogloct 
and oblivion, and (aa Dr, Raahdall has re- 
cently pointed out) much of the most original 
thought of tho Middle Ages wns probably 
atranglecl by the very universities which had 
given it birth ^ 

At the game time, it must be obvious that 
the general civilizing mlliicnce of such a le- 
public of letters was immense. The Icnrned 
J-V Le Clcro expresses this in terms winch 
may be aomewliat highly colored by patriot- 
ism, bub arc at bottom ns true ns they mo 
impressive,^ He exaggerates the equality bc- 
twoen rich and poor, yet it is tuic that within 
the umvei'Siby precincts, na within the chuich 
walls, thoie was far lc.gs inequality than in niiy 
other phase of medieval life The Coll6gc 
Ac Boisby, founded m 1S5B at Pans by a 
canon of Laon, provided primarily, as usual, 
for scholars of the founder's family " but, if 

^ Proc Aristotelian Soe l0D7. Niolioliig d’Au tri- 
court in 1340 iinticipated much of the most ohnrnoter- 
ibLIo tcaalung of Borkeley tint! IIumD, hut ivo know this 
only by cIuuicd, througn d. hat ol hia o ondDiniicil prop- 
oaitiona 

* IJiat lAtt rfe la France, Iltn-t defl Lottres QU XIV 
Bifidc, Pnrtie 11, 6. 
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there be none such, then Icb bliom be chosen 
fiom the village of Boisay or hard by, provided 
onl 3 ^ that tlicy be not of noble birth, but low- 
born ftiid pool, nfi we aikI oiii /oi'efatJicrs were ” 
The college was, it is true, aoDii absoibcd by a 
lie her found all on, and Dr llnshdall publislica 
a aliangc story of its inner hfe (I, 501), but. 
though not vciy many of the icnlly poor roiiiicl 
their way to the medievnl colleges, many such 
went to the universities; niul poverty often 
cousti tilted a lecogiuzcd claim upon public 
chniity. In. the lolls of deseiving names sent 
aiiiiiially Lq Llie pope for beucJicos. it became 
fmidly a recognized tradition that, cwlois 
panbuSf poverty should give precedence A 
society of this sort would natarnlly begot and 
discuss many social and politico I Lhcoriea 
which were never senously tinnsrciicd to 
pi notice until the French Revolution, yet 
which did not icninin entirely barren even in 
their own time. Dr. Raalidnll (Vol. I. pp 
618 IT ) has admiiably deacribed the part played 
by the umveiiiity in European history IIo 
shows it not only as one of the prcpoudcralmg 
forcGs m Ficiich politics, but also ns one of 
the Qieat Powcia of Em ope. It wn.s mainly 
responsible for the comparative mildness of 
the Inquisition in Norbhcin France; it took 
upon ita shoulders *' the theological police 
of the church" at laigc, and even forced tho 
hand of John XXII on an iinportniit matter 
of doctrine Tho great councils which foim 
one of tho most important factors in iirtcenth 
ccnbuiy liistoiy were mainly due to the action 
of the university, and such leformsi as were 
actually earned out at Constance were se- 
cured by the P ansi nil syatem of voting by 
" nations " mat end of by hcacla _ Lastly, it 
is to the influence of the university that we 
may trace much of that " ineradicable Catholi- 
cism of Pans " which turned tho scale against 
tho Rcfoimation in Fiance 

But we must describe the medieval studicp 
111 cloaor dotad Tho houia of work began 
earlier, but then aggrogatc was much tho 
same as in the case of the steady student of 
to-day Lectures, with a few negligible ex- 
ceptions, were in Latin, and it was assumed 
that the student came up with enough giam- 
malical training to understand them, but 
there aic indicatioiia that a good many fell 
below tins rcquiiement There weie there- 
fore grammai schools even at the univciaitiea, 
the founder of Meiton College at Oxford nddccl 
a Master of Grammai to hia college staff; for 
magiiificoub latoi foundations such ns New 
College at Oxfoid or King's at Cnmbiidgo, the 
founders established separate gramninv schools 
at Winches ter and Eton (See under Col- 
lege ) We may take the studies of Paris as 
a type of the rest, and especially the arts 
courao, which was followed by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students Tins course 
lUcUidcd tho so-called Trivinni (ginmmar, 
1 he Lori c, and dialectic [i.e. logic]), and 


Quadnuiinn (music, aiitlimoLic, geometry, 
nstionoiiiy), though the four latter items wore 
never taken very soriously, and by fai the most 
important stihjccd was the AiistoteJian piii- 
losophy — hciicD the ordinary Gcrmnii Lcim 
of PkilosophuR Doctor for RIastcr of Alta. 
(Sec L1UBIIA.L Arts.) LccLurea were given 
ordinarie and cnr^oiie (nt Bolagnn, ordmane 
and extiaoidinaric) These terms originally 
I'cstcd upon a distinction of subject matter 
iiccordiiig to its primary or sccondaiy impar- 
lance, but this naturally grew into a distinc- 
tion of method also. The description of 
Odofrediia (c. 1250), though refening im- 
mediately to a law text, gives n good idea of 
the iniiiuteiichs with winch an " ordinary " 
IccLuiei was expected to cxpouiul Ana to Lie 
also " First, I shall give you summaiiea of 
each title before I piocccd to the textj sec- 
ondly, I shall give you os clear and cKplieit a 
statement us I cun of the purport of each law 
[included in the title], thirdly^ I sluill read the 
text with a view to conectliig it, foUlrthly, 
I shall briefly repeat the contents of tho law; 
iirtlily, I shall solve nppaicnb contra clictioiis. 
adding any general pnuciplos of law , and 
any diatinctions or subtle and useful probleina 
arising out of the law, with thou solutions, iia 
fur as the Divine Providence shall enable me 
And if any law ^^hnll seem deserving, by leason 
of its celebrity or difliculty, of a icpetiLion, 
I shall icscr^'c it for an evening repetition " 

It IS probable that in the universities, ns 
in other gilcia, acvcii yeaia of prepaiation weio 
originally required for tho mastoislnp But 
nt the end of the thirteenth century Pavia 
leqiiired only " five 01 six years of study 
this Imd been reduced before 1400 to four and 
one half years, and tho Chancellor of Ste- 
Gciicvi6ve wna even content with hliieo, which 
he intorpicLcd as "two complete years and 
pai t of a tliiixV' though perhaps this assumed 
previous study nt aoinc other university. 
About midway in this course, the student bc- 
enmo a bnccn/ourcus {q v), passing thus (m the 
langiiftgc of other gilds) fiom the state of ap- 
prentice to that of journeyman This ceremony 
wn'3 called delcrmination, because the candidate 
showed his capacity by lending off, and finally 
pionoiincing judgment upon, the formal dis- 
cussion of some thesis, From this time for- 
waid the student might give cursory lectuies 
himself, wlnlc continuing to study under liia 
masters, Oxford always adhered, nominally 
at least, to the minimum of four years before 
determination, with three year.s moic before 
inceplion, a term which indicated how, having 
proved hia capacity and expciiencc, tho student 
might at last begin to teach ns a innaler.* 

‘ At Cnmbrulga, the bachelor was an-icl to wcept 
nncl tho master to commence Tho nbovc-atated Tricta 
exp Inin the modern Oxford nntl CamljriiiEG licgrcc 
course of three to four ycara Tho baclidorhood ima 
bucomo the real dcKreo, the maHlorshm bavins sunk 
into a mere qucsLion of aDiiiarity and payment of fees 
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For tliG mnatership in theology, law, or 
mcdiciuG somo eight or ton years of further 
study were needed. If this sounds nn ex- 
tromely high standard, wo must remember 
the laxity of pinctico wliioh, throughout 
medieval life, aontcasta hq sharply with theoiy. 
The lecorda ns Dr. Rashdall points out, make 
it abundantly evident that at least 50 per cent 
of arts students nevei proceeded even to the 
B A. degico, For those who did, the ordeal 
was leas severe than it seems at fiiab sight 
Favor, hrihery, aud intimidation, which 
plnyccl so great a part clao where in medieval 
life, aoon found their way into Iho universitiea : 
but Dr Rashdall waina us against oxaggera^ 
ing the evidcncG on this head (I, 4G0). 
the whole it may bo iufeiicd that a student 
who WRS iiotorioiiBly ignorant of the merest 
elements of Latin or logic would scarcely 
have found a maatci to present him for a 
degree, and the examinations, as may bo 
piesumod from the length of time which they 
occupied, wcic considerably less of a faice 
than the pass examinutiona of Oxford, and 
Cambridge have boon almost within the 
memory of persons now living It is clear, 
however, that theie were degrees of laxity 
in the dilTerciit univeisitics and ab differonb 
times, tlioiigli complnints of extreme laxity 
aio MnivBiaivl, cai>cciaUy in the fiftrccnth con- 
tury,” 

A further quoation is that cf the minmic 
value of racuiovnl university studies It is 
evident nb first sight how much justification 
there was for Roger Bacon's criticism of 
Aqumaa and his fellow Bchoolmen — that 
their system, with all its elaboration and show 
of completeness, Tested upon Bibliaal and 
ATistotcliau texts not seldom coniipt or inis- 
understood; and that it neglected the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences almost alto- 
gcthcr. But licTD again wo must beware of 
exaggeration, It is easy to underestimate 
even the preaent'day value of scholaatio the- 
ology; in some respects, Aquinas still remains 
tho most valuable of exiatiiig comincntaiics 
upon Aristotle. Moreover, flie present-day 
value of a philoaophical system ia an un trust' 
wortJiy measure of iba original value, if 
scholasticism is superannuated, so also are 
other past philosophies which had real ele- 
ments of greatness. The gi eater part of our 
modern philosophical phraseology was clabO' 
rated in the Middle Ages. And, although it 
has been, truly said that the usual medieval 
idea of knowledge was to know what some 
predeceasor had said or written, yet this limi- 
tation followed naturally from other more 
general limit ntiona of medieval civilization, 
nor can it justly be charged to the universities 
in particular The few cannot immediately 
share their mental conquests witJl the many, 
especially when tho many Imvc^ such nn in- 
stikuLion as blio Inquisition on their side The 
higher philoaophical minds showed great 


originality within Llieir necessary limitations, 
and (aa we have seen in the cajjc of Nicholas de 
Alti’icurin) aometimca even outside. There 
was far moie conscious or unconscious skcpii- 
01 am in the medieval schools than ia usually 
aiiapcctod; and, ia individual cases, a daeper 
pursuit of the exact sciencca. Although medi- 
cine wa^ tlicoicticnlly in bondage to Aristotle 
and the Gicok medical writeis, yet actual dis- 
section was practiced in Italy and Southern 
France, where the clergy were more tolerant 
or loss powciful. There were surgical writcra 
in thirteen bli-century Bologna whose works 
were printed and icprintcd iinLil the middle 
of fcho sixteenth centuiy. The Italians hnd 
really distinguished mathcmaticiana and na- 
tionomera at an equally early date; but 
even tUeic coutemporavica Beam to have 
known little of them. No university can nse 
much higher than the population by which it 
is fed. 

The Renaissance,' — While tho medieval 
universities steadily lost in scientific originality, 
they gradually leavened the people Scholaa- 
tic philosophy hnd run its course bcfoie Henry 
Vlll'a Visitors pillaged the Oxford libranea 
and ** utterly banished [Duns Scotus] from 
Oxford for over ” But there is strong evi- 
dence that university discipline was better 
and that the schools tiff oi tied a b&ttCY educaboii 
for the oidinavy man, though far less stimnliia 
for the atudent of jeal originality, than in 
eailicr cciituriea Fifteenth-century Latin is, 
as Paulsen justly points out, a more real lan- 
guage, and in many lespcoLa more tiuly liter- 
ary, than the would-be classical Latin of the 
Renaissance. Meanwhile, liowcvor, new ideas 
filtered m, mainly from Italy. Cardinal 
Nicholas of Gusa (d 146*1), who may bo taken 
as one of the last of tho schoolmen, was also 
a flcientiat and political reformer of very great 
originnhiy, an anticipator of much that is 
most Gharacteristic in modem culture, The 
beginnings of bho Renaissance were mainly 
independent of tho universities, the earliest 
humaniata were naturally often promoted 
to profcasoi'shina, hut chiefly by the favor 
of great men. Humamsm was bho inicBcetual 
side of the glowing wealth and luxury of eocicty 
It grew up ill ah in Italy, wlicie scholasticism 
had never really flourished, it invaded Ger- 
many and England only with the lapid m- 
crenae of trade which marked tho latter paifc 
of the fourteenth century. In this, again, 
it may be compaied to the scientific revolution 
in modern studies The new popularization 
of the olnsgical historians, rhetoricians, and 
poets appealed to princes and magistrates who 
had never cared foi tlio school philosophy. 
In the earlier decades of the sixteenth century, 
the humanists had not only conquered in 
public opinion, but had compelled bho uni- 
versity authontica to make formal and sweep- 
ing changes in their curricula. Paulsen 
quotes, aa n viaiblc sign of Lhia change, the 
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sudden and total disappearance of Alexander 
cle Villa Dci'a Doc^riualfi, which had been the 
conBCcraled Lntm grammar ol the last three 
medieval centuries IJp to 1620 it wna aLill 
ill constant nsa and print; thou, within n few 
years, we lose sight of it altogether Quito 
apart from the Roforinatiou. acholaaiicism 
would naturally Imvo fallen into the back- 
ground, though to aome c At cut it would still 
havG aurvivca the mtellectiiQl revolution, a'j 
indeed it haa survived oven now, in. reaponse 
to a real, though limited, need of the human 
mind^ The bitter condict between old and 
new in sLucly and religion, the Rcnniasanco 
and Reformation, conceiUQ ua here only as they 
afTccted the ancient scats of learning. Their 
inAucncc was nt first disadvantageous, every 
quarrel marka, m itself, a loss of giound. 
The Reformation, cspecmlly, affected most 
injuriously both the attendance and the 
atiidica at many umvciBilica, Not only did 
these dispiitea render the atudonb's outer lifo 
moie uncomfortable and precarious, but the 
din of theological strife too often drowned the 
voice of sober reason; men had neither time 
nor pabiencQ Lo lifiten to any truth winch did 
not directly aiTcct the burning questions of 
the moment In England, for instance, Ox- 
ford graduations show a inaikcd dccroaac in the 
latter years of Henry VIIIj and foil lower still 
under Edward VI TJndcr Mary, they rose 
again . but at more rroic&tniifc Cambridge 
they here reached their lowest level. The 
Elizabethan sctLlcinentj however, produced 
the expected inipiovemciit; even at Oxford 
the number of atudoiiLa doubled dining her 
reign. At Cambridge only 28 B A. degrees 
had been confened in 1563; by 1570 the num- 
ber had risen to IM, and by 1583 to 277. 
Curing the aevcntccnth century the univcr- 
sibiea probably exercised a abrongcr and more 
beneficial iiilluenco upon English life than at 
any time since the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuiics,* Moreover, the need of extension 
wna cilready felt In lOdO, influential petitions 
Came to Parliament foi the foundation of a 
new university at Manchester or York: but 
in a few months the Civil War had broltcii out. 
In lGd7 it was proposed to found one in 
London: and ton years later, Cromwell aU 
temptcti to found one at Durham, but was 
thwarted by the jealous opposition of Oxford 
and Cambridge. But abroad, and especially 
in Germany, the wars of religion produced 
more permanent effects Ten new Protestant 
universities were founded in German-speaking 
lands between 1627 and 1G65, of which fivo 
still remain. The Roman Catholics founded 
eleven, from 1549 to 1702, though some of these 
were never full-fledged uni vcrai ties, but ratliei 

iDr Vonn writes of Cnmhrldfto, "Absolutely — not 
rclulhcly merely — Ihc number of amdufttca in Lho 
years about 1026-1030 waa Ercatcr than wns cvtir 
allnlncd ngniri till within living memory *’ iSee Mullin^ 
ger, nil 1^- 


theological schools under Jeauit control, four 
of them still survive. The rcasonH foi this 
comparatively low vitalily are sulficicntiy 
obvioua The new umvcisities were all 
founded by aecular piincca or piiucc-bishopa, 
from three mmu motives of liomc policy — 
to insure mat ruction in tlia religion of the 
jinrticulnr state, to train future state officicila 
in its political traditions, nnd to keep money 
from being spent abroad Thif,, as Paulsen 
points out, was a real limitation of the cos- 
mopolitan spirit wliich had animated the 
medieval universitioa, especially since the 
Protestant theological tcachcra were, if any- 
thing, more definitely limited by oulaide 
authority than the Roman Catholic; for their 
dogmatic position was less bcouio, and they 
had enemies on both sides — the exlieine right 
and the extreme left, But the Conti asL is not 
quite so great na Paulsen supposc'i, not only 
Wag Naples, with many Spiiuish and German 
imivcrsilics in the Middle Ages, founded foi 
prcpondci'Riitly ten i tonal reasons, but also 
the medieval popes, in limiting the study of 
theology to a minority of univorsitics, had 
been much iiiflucuccd by narrow considera- 
tions of cliurcli politics (Dcniflc, 701 IT ; 
Rashdall, I 251 IT ) Still, Piiulaon is doubt- 
less correct on the whole when he writes of 
German universities " we are less in touch with 
the period between t|io middle of ijic sixteenth 
and tlie beginning of the seventociUh centmies 
til an with any other in Uio oiitiio liisbory of 
our nation.'' 

The Roman Catholic univerailiGs, however, 
faiecl still woric While those of Spain were 
too little touclicd by the now sphit to keep 
pace with the requiromcnla of the times, those 
of France and Italy wcie lapicUy superseded 
even. Ill the stock aubjects of the medieval 
period — theology and philoaophy In Prot- 
estant countries, the dulcr mi nation to put 
all the clergy through a imivcitsity couisc did 
indirectly encourage philosophy as well as 
theology, and kept the iiiiivorsities feomcwhcio 
near the highest speculative level of the time 
Bub the Counter- Reformation, while laying 
equal stress on the education of the Catholic 
clergy, aimed at thla result by different 
methods, episcojial scminaiioa wcic erected 
for the piofcHsioual ecliicMioii of the clergy, 
and even the great school of Pans rapidly 
shrank to a shadow of its former self "it 
may be said that the French univcraUics no 
longei existed, when thc}^ were abolished at 
the Revolution” (see Fuance, Eoucatioi^ in, 
(id init ) On the other hand, the philosophy 
even of Piotestant countries was still deeply 
tinged with seholnsticifain down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century (cf Mulling cr, 
Ihsl Umv, Camb III, 135, 373, 410, 435, 
449-451) But, by tins time, newer studies 
were already beginning to flourish. A chair 
of history was founded nt Gambndgc in 1G28, 
mainly at Francis Bacon's auggeation; and, 
6G1 
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fcliQUgli tlic lecturer's discourses on Twcitqg 
wero tlioiight ** so applicable to tlie exaspern.- 
tions o! these villainous times ” that they 
Came to a premature coiicliisioa — tlioiigh 
John Hall in 1649 complnina bitterly of the 
absence of serious liiatoricAlj chemical, or 
anatomical teaching — yet the very complaint 
indicates what public opinion was beginning to 
expect of the universities Leibnitz's efforts to 
found rival academics in Germany, niicl the ex- 
ample set by the Royal Society ni Engluncl, gave 
a powerful atiuinlus to the older inalitu tions, 
(ScG Scientific Societies.) Ilnllc waa founded 
in 1694 on the principle of h6erfo5 p/ii7oso- 
phand-i, Aristotle and the Bible wei e no longer 
treated as too sacred foi critical clisousaion, and 
the same spirit wna spi ending iu many otl\e\ 
places Wliiclicoto, Provoatof King's from 1644 
to 1600^ could write from Cambridge j " there 
is nothing more unnatuial to religion than 
contoiitlona about it", and again. “Truth 
la truth, whosoever hnbh spoken it • , II 

bliia liberty be not allowed to the University, 
wherefore do wc study? 'VVe have nothing 
to do but to get good memories, and to learn 
by heart “ Already the best Oxford and Cam- 
bridge studonts were accepting the Copernienn 
astronomy, and in 1669 Newton began his 
thirby-thrcG yeaia' tenure of the newly founded 
chair of mathematioa nt Combrirlgo In the 
first years of the next century, Christian 
Wolff waa teaching at Halle that all sound 
phiLosophv must be based, not on theology, 
but on the exact sciences, His banishment 
by Pi'odcTick Willinni I and Jus rcstorabon 
by ‘Fredcvick the Great marks the victory of 
rationalism in the Protestant miivc rallies of 
north Germany; and, before the clo 30 of the 
century, the Catholic south was following 
m the same direction 

The Modem Petlod — It is needless to 
brace here the further groivth of tho modern 
spirit, or to follow the university (levelopmciit 
bhrouBhout Europe; this can be sought under 
the headings of the diffcronb couiitiiexS. Dub 
one word must be said concerning the re- 
markable movement of the last century in 
Germany. 

Ono natural characberislio of universities 
in general has been a reasonable — sometimes 
even an unreasonable — conservatism DeniHc 
(754 ff.) ha^ some illuminating pages about 
the anoin alios created m medieval mstruclion 
by the simple fact that all succeeding founda- 
tions modeled thcmselvea upon the traditions, 
BomotimcB purely local and temporal, of Paris 
□r Bologna, Even in countries like England, 
wliicli liad Ihcir own body of wiitteii national 
jurUpiu deuce, the univcr.dtics knew no legal 
Rbudics but m Roman civd and canou law. 
The neglect of classics nt Pans did much to 
kill the humanistic studies which had been so 
floiirialiing at Gliaitres and Orleans in the first 
half of the twelfth century; and the scholastic 
theology of Paris, with endless diidectical 


disputations upon the Sentences,^ killed all 
systematic study of the Fathers (and to a great 
extent, it may be added, of the Bible) . Only 
medicine, at Sftlcino, Montpellier (and again 
wc may add Bologna), lan a really intlcpcnd- 
enb courac Dcniflc aecins here hardly lo 
allow enough fm the spirit of the Limes, which 
(as wc ha^-'c pointed out above) waa decidedly 
unfavorable to the careful study of classical 
literature, and correapondingly favorable to 
the growth of scholasticism, But it seeina 
clear that, with the small exception which he 
makes foi medicine, no study flouiiahed in the 
Middle Ages wbioli we cannot find in full swing 
nt Pans or Bologna in the early years of tho 
thirteenth century. The Council of Vienne 
(1312) ordered that chairs of Gi'Cok, Arabic, 
Chaldee, and Hebrew should be established 
at live European universities, yet there are 
only the slendcroat braces of actual teachiug 
in these subjects, and bliese only at Pans and 
Oxford Alfonso tho Wise Gsiabhshed n uni- 
versity at Seville for the study of Lntm and 
Arabic, his express objeots being both com- 
mercial and missionary The foundation was 
ratified by Papal bull in 1260; but tlieic is no 
ovi deuce that the school ever existed except 
on paper. Only here and there again, has a 
great movement originated at a university, 
as Wycliffism at Oxford, the Conciliar move- 
ment at Pans, and again the Anglican Revival 
ftt Oxford The permanent tonching atnff of a 
university tends to form a sort of intellectual 
second chamber, whose mam business it is to 
hand down Uie toioli from its Jorcfathcra, and 
to admit ao Inuavationa which have uo t already 
been approved by experience. In England, the 
new spirit has been cliampioncfl mainly by new 
iiniveisitics. London [1826], Duiham [1832], 
wilh its scion tl fie college at NewcaflLlc; Man- 
chtfijLcr, [1877]; Liverpool [1881); Birmingha-m 
11900]; Leeds [1904), Shcirickl [1905] (giy.y.) 
But the inodcrn spirit found its way far earlier 
to the universities of Germany and thence in 
miiny wa 3 ^s influonccd foreign con nines It is 
one of Ibc ironies of history that the French 
Revolution, while loconsti luting university 
organiKatlon, left the teaching ease nli ally un- 
altered; and that monarchical and vanquished 
Prussia iiiulertook the boldest and most fertile 
educational CKperimont which had been seen 
since the Reformation, or pci haps since the 
close of the twelfth century. After tlic disas- 
ter of Jena, she act herself dclibcralely to a 
TiaiiQiial reorganisation, by univeiaal military 
service on the one hand and n new educa- 
tional system on the olhci The University 
of Berlin waa at once founded to make up for 
the loss of Halle by the Treaty of Tilaifc, and 
it wnb c^ldc^^Yed with a. libcia-Uty which coi\- 

■ I c Texts cxlraolGcl from Diblicnl nnd untriBlio writ- 
inga, nnd nrrnni^cd under dllTarcnb licnda for purpo^ca 
of compAri^Qii nnd antilhcsia, a method iiiauBUiaLod 
by Ab6lard m hiB Ab’i'c eC Non, Tho clnaairal colluctlun of 
"ScntoncDa'' waa tliatof Ab6\ard’B pupib Peter Lombard, 
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trostcd ^ith the impoveriahmcnL of the coun- 
try " The abate," said the King on this 
occasion, " must leplaco by intellectual forces 
the physical forces which it has lofit " The 
Bamo move men b involved the reform of the 
older universities and the creation of n whole 
new system of secondary education. Under 
the special direcLiqn of W, v Uuinboldb^ faomc- 
thing more than the “fi'ccdoin of teaching and 
learning ” of Halle wag now mined at The 
Gorman universities of the eighLecnbli century, 
muck aa they did for nabionnl life, were still 
too content with the rfilc of providing clciictil 
and secular o/Ticials for the state; their pninaiy 
biisinesg wag not to discover, but to impart 
the traditional knowledge. Nnpolcon'a reor- 
ganization of the Fronch universities had kept 
tJic same objeot in view; they beemne " pro- 
fcaaional slate achoola with hard and fast 
inatrucliou and wibhout the aciciUific spirit"; 
the real intellectual work of France was done 
by the Academy Germany, on the other 
hand, aimed at introducing into the Re- 
public of Intellect the root piinciplo of PUlo'a 
Republic, that the Philosopher shall be the 
Ruler. Professors arc not only Icachera, but 
independent scicnlifio investigators; the ac- 
quiaitioii of fresh knowledge i^ as cfascntial a 
part of their duty ns the unpartiiig of what 
they alicady know Equally impoilfiiit is a 
thud factor, the stimulus to original research 
on the part of their students; so that professor 
and pupil nre conceived ns coparlnora iii the 
great business of irutU-ac eking. At no time 
or place, since the fourtcentli century at any 
ratoj has so oveiwhclming a proportion of 
national talent been aba oi bed by the univei- 
Bitics as ill modern Germnny — foi the other 
Btatc,s have followed Pru&sm's example. At 
no time or place have the uiuvcrsilics done 
more to inbcrpcncLraLc th(^ whole national life, 
Of course, the very perfection of such a system 
hns Its clangers , where 1 1 la expected that every 
man woith hearing ahonkl be a professor, men 
of unusual originality may fail here and Lhero 
to command the attention which they deserve, 
Put the movement is none the less one of the 
most remarkable in the history of civihzntion, 
and is probably destined to iiinuciicc foreign 
countries even more in tlio future than in the 
past, Q Q, C 

See also College, Camdiudqe UNiVEnsiTY: 
Deghbes; License, Master; Middle Ages, 
Education IN, OxFono UNivEnaiTY, Renais- 
sance, Education in. Scholasticism, Stu- 
dent Life ; Univeiibities, Ameiu can Endowed ; 
Univeubities, Ameiucan State; the sections 
on umvoi’flitica in the ai tides on the yarious 
National Systems, and the sepaiatc articles on 
various iinivorsitica; e,g, Berlin, Leipzig, etc 
Further references will be found undereachof these. 

Reforencea : — 

(By Tnr tlio rnoat valuable aro Donlfla nnd Rnshdnll, 
TTilhout the help of wlnoh tho presnat arUclo could not 
bavQ been wnltcn) 


Coopbh, C H AnrinJa of Camhndgct 5 voIb. (1B42- 
lOOS) 

DuniI'LE, H Die U nivcr&UOfen d MiUclatiers 13k I 
(Ecrliii, 1B85,) TIic four Huccccrlmp volumca 
wliiclk Father Deni fie iilaiincd were iiev^er pub- 
lished 

ICAmM\NN, G Ge^chichtc d Dculschcn Umvcrs\HHer\, 

2 voh, (HlullfinrL, 1HS8-1K0G ) 

Lytk, H, C. Maxwfll, History of the University 
of Oxford, (Loiiflon, 1B80 ) 

MuLUNiiEUi, J n Jlislory of the Universitu of Cam- 
5rir/0c, 8 vola (C'ainbridgp, 1S73-1011) 

Paetow, L, J, Arts cowr&e m nicd\Lial umvcrsUiej 
uiil/i special reference (o grainviar and rAcloru!. 
(UrhniHL, Charupaigri (Hi), 1010) 

Paulsen, F Gcschichte d oekhrlen U nlcrnchta in 
2 vola , 2il cd (Ldipzib, 1K07 ) 

The German C^nicicrsifies, tr Tlully and EKvnng 
(London Aiul New York, 1000 ) 

Rasiidim,, H The Univeraiiies of rJuro pc in (he hfiddla 
Ages, 2 vols in 3 parts (Oxford, 1805 1 
Woon, Anthony History and Antiqmlica of the 
Umrcrsdy of OJt/ard, 5 x’ols (Oxford, 1750- 
17DQ.) 

iSiiin/kr and more neccasiblc — ■ 

BnoDniCK, G C. Ihstory of the t/inccrsitjy of Oxford 
(London, IBSfl ) 

Mulling I'll, J 11 History of the Umeersity of Cam- 
bridgc (London, 1888 ) 

Newman, J II Umveraity SK etches. (Lalcafc reprint 
b}' Walter Seolt, 1D02 Ifistorlcally unlrual- 
worlliy, but. moat filnnulaling ) 

UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN EN- 
DOWED — General Characteristics. — The 
clasgiricaLion of the American uuivcrsUies 
into the two categories of state nnd endowed 
is nut altogether sabisfnctoiy since U is based 
upon a mci c difTcrciicc in Fiimncinl support and 
does not mark a clear line of separation. The 
terms used inatcad by the United Stnteq Com- 
miaaionor of Educntioii public " and " pri- 
vate " arc no bettor, for it sounds absurd to call 
n rnmoua institution willithousAnclB of students 
fiom all over the world a " private university " 
and a amall and obscure institution with prac- 
tically aU Us students diawn from a single 
slate A " public university " The clasaifioa- 
tioii is, however, n convenient way of dis- 
tiiiguislung two types of umvcisilies, of aoinc- 
what difTci'cnt clmractcristics resulting in part 
from the fact that one type derives its in- 
come mostly fiom invested funds, gifts, and the 
aLuileiit fees, and is nob under the control 
of slate or municLpal nuthoiitics, while the 
other type is mostly supported by state appra- 
p nations and is under the management of 
trustees appointed by the governor or elected 
by the voteia It la a cuiious fact tliat many 
of the older endowed universities now almost 
completely iiidcpciidciit were state institu- 
tions in their early days and that many of the 
older state univcraitiea aie the outgiowth of 
private denomiiiational colleges. Such lead- 
ing and typical endowed universities ns Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Princeton were in the eighteenth century under 
the control of and partly supported by the 
state, Until 1865 the Overseers of Harvard 
to whom the Corporation was responsible were 
elected by the stale legislature Many of the 
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eudowed utiiveTaifciea liavc the governor of the 
state or othci officeis aa ez oj/icio members of 
their govoining hoards In Pennaylvnnin fclio 
governor is picsidont of the board of irustcca 
of the iinivcisity 

Appropriations from tho state to nn cn- 
do^ved university for apecinl piiipoacg ftro 
not \ii\coniniQii, nnd Bomctb^ica departmeuta 
aic established or maintained by the state, 
For exainplOj the University of Pennsyl- 
vania received from the state S280j000 
tow aid the erection of a building for the 
School of Veterinary hlodicinc. In Cor- 
nell the Agi icultural College and Veterinary 
College aro supported by the state of New 
York qikI the agricultuial cxpeiimcnt station 
of that university receives fedeial aid On the 
other hand the state umveraities usually charge 
some fees, say fiom SIO to 650 a year, poaseas 
aoine invested funds and often receive bcnc- 
faobioiia of books, collections, or money for 
expeditions, prizes, or scholaisnips The Uni- 
versity of California has been moic favored 
in this respect than any other state iinivcraity, 
ns it has received in gifts and benefactions 
58,500,000, about lialf of which has been spent 
for buildings. 

Income — Taking the coUeges, universities, 
nnd higher tcchnologlcnl schools of tho United 
States as a whole, tho income from endowment 
is (ippioximately the same ns that received 
from states and mumcip all tics, though the 
latter in recent ycais is inorcflSing moie rapidly 
than tliG former Other sonic cs of income 
such as tiution fees ainonnb to somewhat more, 
and this of courao goes mostly to the endowed 
inatibiitiona. According to the rcpoit of the 
United States Cominissionor of Education tho 
incoinc of tlic higher educational institutions 
of the country for tlio year ending June, 1911, 
amounted to 840,493,809 and was derived from 
tho following aouroea: state and municipal 
appropiiations S14,707j243, income fiom in- 
vested funds 813,293,446; income from fees 
for tuition nnd othoi educational services 
818,493,120, Tlic iiiiivcrsitica, colleges, nnd 
technological aohools of the United States I'c- 
ceived duiing tho yeai LOlO-1011 gifts and 
bec^uests amounting to 522,963,145, which v/aa 
an ineicnse of $4,226,006 ovei the bcnofactions 
of the year before (Sec PniLANTiinoPY, Edu- 
cational ) State, federal, and muiii cipal grants 
arc not included. Of this nmoiiiib 85,723,536 
went for increase of plant, 83,469,739 
for current expenses, aiicl 813,760,870 for 
endowment, Tw’cnty-fivo endowed univcr- 
Bitiea report tho receipt of gifts and bequests 
during the year amounting to over 8100,000 
apiece; the total nggregabe of these ia $11,941,- 
803. The only abate universities receiving 
over 8100,000 in gifts and bequests during 
the year wero Michj^an (8231,612) and Cali- 
fornia ($104,880) The benefactions received 
by schools of theology for the same year 
amounted to Sl|552,064; schools of law 


$76,777, schools of modi oine 3955,718, Amcr- 
loan, institutions for higher education havo 
been treated with unpiecc dented libeinlity 
in recent years, aa is shown by the fact that 
the gifts and bequests to universities, collcgea, 
professional and iioimal schools, and private 
academies fiom 1871 to 1011 amounted to 
$493,347,496 For the lost ten years the sum 
of aucli benefactions Ims averaged over 
325,000,000 a ycai. The confidence of the 
American people aa n whole in lughcr educa- 
tion ia evinced by theiT still moie gcuDroua 
support of state nnd municipal institutions 
by voluntary taxation. (Sco Municipal 
CoLiiisana and UNiVEuaiTiKB ) Induectly the 
endowed universities arc aided by the state, 
in that they aie like icligious and charitable 
institutions, freed, in part at least, from taxa- 
tion. In some states fchia exemption applies 
only to the land and buildinga actually used 
for educational purposes nnd not to real catale 
held for an investment or to other revenue- 
producing propel ty. There lins been much 
djsoussion of the propriety of this exemption 
in suoli doubtful cases aa doimitorica or pro- 
fessors' houaca belonging to the university, 

Attendance — It is imposaiblo to state how 
many endowed miivorsitiea there aro^ m the 
United States, because no absolute lino can 
be drawn between university and college 
in Amciiean usage of theso tei ma. The Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, "composed 
of institutions on the North American conti- 
nent engaged in giving advanced or ei'aduatc 
instruction,” was organized iii 1900 bylourtceii 
institutions and lias been quite conaervativo 
in admitting others, so that its member ship 
may be assumed to comprise the leading mii- 
Veisitics of tlic country. The list of mein- 
bera in 1910 included the following endowed 
universities. Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Lcland Stanford tfunioi, Johns Ilopkina, Hai- 
vard, Cornell, Columbia, Clark, Chicago, and 
the Catholic University of America, together 
with the state univerfiities of Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska, Miaaouri, Mmnesota^ Micli- 
igan. Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and 
CaliiOrnia Degrees from these umveraities 
are accepted in Germany without question 
nnd credit is accorded for graduate work done 
in them, 

111 ita 01 din ary signification, however, the 
tciin " endowed university ” would include 
n much laigcr luimbci of institutions. If wo 
adopt for convenience an arbitinry lower limit 
and enh all fchoao inafcitutiona “ umvcrsitiea " 
which report moie than twenty grnduato 
fltu dents in reaidenco, we find in the Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1011 that there were thirty-eight endowed 
universities, of winch eight were for men, two 
foi women, and twenty-eight provided matriic- 
tion in some form for both sexes. The total 
number of students in these institutions was 
07,879 (60,200 men, 17,670 women), which 
664 
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mcludca 6313 miLle graduate studeiiLs and 2087 187C on German liiica, wna the fiiat Amcriaan 

female graduate students, and 14,385 male pro- institution to make graduate instruction and 
fessional students and 555 female professional research more important than collegiate work, 
sbiidonts The inatruotoifl numbered 0826 As tins came to be recognized as the distinctive 
men and 578 women According to this dcii- feature of n true university, the leading colleges 
nition the endowed universities of the United doing advanced work crumged their names 
States comprise 73 pci cent of the graduate accordingly Yale assumed the title ofUni- 
atudents, 40 per cent of the piofessional stu- "vcrBity in 1887, Columbia and Piinccton m 
dentg^ and 22 per cent of the total number of 18D6, But it is moio diflicult to persuade a 
Bbiidcnts receiving higlier education. In the *' univcisity,” however low its standards and 
fust dooade of^ the twentieth century the cii- inndcq^uatc ita facilities, to change ita name 
dowed universities and coliegea gamed about to college, for to do so would be not only to 
30 per cettt in iittendaiicG and the state uni- confess ita previous pretentiouaneas but to 
vcisitiea and colleges about 98 per cent* relinquish ita future ambitions So it happens 

Organlzadon, — The Amciican university that there arc many ao-callcd universities 
may be defined, in the terms of its nearest doing mostly high achool woik, and on the 
foreign analogue, as a Gei man university super- other hand some colleges, like Bryn Mawr for 
imposed upon an English college Tins ao- women, giving graduate iiiBfcruction of a high 
counts for the common confusion in the use order. 

of the teima '' college " and “ univeiaiby.” Standardization, — Several a| 5 oncica have 
In flomo endowed universities the arts college aaaistedm re cent years m promo ting the a tand- 
ia the piincipal thing, m othcia it is over- nrdi zal ion and cl aaaifi cad on of American inatifcn- 
ahadowed by the graduate and professional iiona and in determining how completely they 
Bchoola Extreme examples of this contrast nie living up to thou professions The Car- 
are Princeton and Gokimbin, less than fiftv ncgio Foundation for the Advancement of 
miles apart, the former situated in a smali Teaching (g.y), having the income on nn eii- 
town, the latter in the largest of American downicnb of $15,000,000 from Andicw Cai ncgio 
cities In Princeton (1911) there were 1296 to spend on rctiiing allownncea foi lU'ofesaora 
undergraduates in the college of arts and of nonaecLarian colleges and umvcraitiea, haa 
Bcieneea, and 147 in all other departments of made thorough mvcatigations of the icciiiirc- 
thc university In Columbia the same year inenls, cIRcioncy, and admin latiati on of the 
there weic 1308 in the coUegea of aita mid mstitutiona applying for its benefits. The 
Bciencea and 6613 in the rest of the univeisiby General Education Board iq.v.), with an en- 
Of the twenty-five inBtifcubiom chnrtcicd prior dowmont of 832,000,000 fiom John D. Bookc- 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century only feller, haa studied capecially the geographical 
four wcr& diatmcbivdy designated in their distribution of colleges in order to aid thoao 
charters as "universities." Eight of the moat worthy of auppoit in each locality The 
otlipifl have adopted the name univcisity at Aasoomtion of Aineiicau Uiiivcraitica 
various times Haivard haa borno the name the National Association of State Ifiiiveraitics 
univerBiby on its catalogue ever Biiice 1004, bub iq'o), tho Association of Collegiate AUimiuc, and 
the oflicial title of the Corporation is still that tlie various profeasional societies linve been 
given it by the charter of 1050' " ProsidenL inliucntial in raising standards and defining 
and Fellows of Haivaicl College." Tho Uni- teima According to the definition of tho 
veraity of Pennsylvania haa been the deaigna- National Association of State Uiiivcrgiticg 
bion of that inatitution since 1701, tho "standard Aincncan university" must 

But the teim ''university" came to bo rcquiio for cntraiico to ita college department 
regarded a , 9 clieap and pietcnfcious because of a higli school coiirjso of four years 02 ‘ils oqiiiva- 
ita assumption by tliG twenty-three Bt ate ins ti- lent; it must give in ita coliegc of aria and 
tutiona founded between 1800 and 1870 and by acicncca two years of general or liberal work, 
iiinuincrablo denominational institutions, nono followed by two years of more apecializcfl 
doing such adynneed work as the leading work of university character; it must Imvo 
Eastern " coliegea." Gradually, in the courao adequate facilities in at least five dopai^tmcnt.? 
of the last quarter of thb nineteenth century, for threo years of graduate work leading to 

however, the conception of a unlveiaity ac- tho Ph.D degree; it must have at least one 

(quircd clefimtencaa in the Ameiionn mind as an profeasional achool, auoh as law, medicine, or 

institution composed of several coliegea or engineering, requiring for entrance two years of 

sclioola and giving graduate and professional college worlc. (For the full dctaila of the re- 
training In this the Gciman influence was quirements gee JJepori of the Association or of 
dommnnt, chiefly oxertod through Amencan the United States Cominisaioner of Education, 
acholaia who had gone abroad for advanced 1000.) 

work. Tho University of Michigan re- In faimnl organization tho endowed uni- 
modeled m 1852 by Piesidonfc Tapp an in ac- veraities tend to a common type, though with 
Goi’ilance with German ideals^ bccarne the considerable variation in details and nomen- 
pi oncer and typical state univcisity Tho clature. A generalized description may be 
Johns Hopkins Ifniveiaity (g.y.), founded in useful, although there are exceptions bo almost 
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D-very btatcmcnb The supreme govciniiiff 
body IS fill unsakried board of trustees Taxyi hr 
ill immbcra from seven to twcnly-eiEht and 
meeting aa a whole several times a year, &oinc- 
tiinea inontlUy. The board la usually self- 
perpetuating, though oflQii a small proportion 
of the truatccs is elected by the alumni Soinc- 
timea the governor of the state or other public 
Q^elal is an er o^tcio luembei of tUc hoard 
The tiuatcca aio in many cases graduates of 
the same nniveraity and uaually men of im- 
portance in the commercial, political, or finaii' 
cial world, not so often men distiiiEuialied in 
iobtora, arts, or acience Willinin II. Taft, an 
alumnus of Yale, served aa tins tec of Yale 
oven diirinc lii 3 tcim of ofRcc as President of 
the United States, Some of the 
especially blioac living at a diatnnee, 
only the annual meeting of the boaid, usually 
held at eominencomcnb. A few of the trustees, 
often men of scholarly tnatca niid leisure, icai- 
denb 111 tile place, keep in close touch with the 
university and devote a gicat deal of time and 
attention to its affairs, serving on the execu- 
tive and other commit bees The iruateca 

genernlly cxor-'ise control of the fiunnees of tho 
institution, directing the investment of the 
endowments, and assiatiiiff in the rnising of 
additional funds, often indeed coming to the 
aid of the university in some apecml ease of 
need by generous cauLubuLioua from tliciv 
own puiseg TliQ trustees decide upon t)iQ 
apporbi 011111011 1 of the revenue among the sev- 
eral departments, usually in accordance with 
tliD budget Rs prepared by tho prc.sideiit of 
the university They^ also pa^a upon the np- 
p ointments and salaries of the instructional 
staff, changes in the curriculum and the re- 
nuiremcnts for admission and dogieea. 

Position of President — On such academic 
questions the trustee.^ usually accept the icc- 
ommondations of the preaident, whose posi- 
tion in regal d to the board somewhat like 
that of a icspoiisihlc minister before a Euro- 
pean parliament, but tho president is respoii- 
aible nob to tho faculty but to the board of 
trustees. If he ahould fail to gam the ap- 

f iroval of the hoard of trustees for the essential 
catures of Ins policy, he would naturally resign 
or might he removed, but a piesident who has 
the support of the trustees may remain m 
powei even though there la abiong and peima- 
tiorit opposition to him on the part of a large 
faction of the faculty The president! of an 
Ameiican nniveraity ocGupies a position of 
unique responsibility aiirl power In some 
CQ9C9 he retaina the Enghah title of Chancclloi , 
na for example m New York University among 
the endowed and the University of ICansas 
among the state institutions, and in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania he is called Provost, 
but in such cases the office is the same as that 
commonly called President, The honorary 
chancellorship of the British urn versi ties la 
entirely unknown m the United States, and the 


trustees. 
. attend 


American president has much more power 
than the British Yice ChuncDllor or the Ger- 
man Hector or Prorcctor The American 
\u\\vcisity pi esidonb IS not primus lufei pares, 
ft mere cliahmftii of the faculty, but pogaesaes 
gieat authority and still gi enter influence over 
tho whole institution He :a oidinai'ily the 
sole chniiiiel ol communicaLion between the 
ho aid of tvustcics and the lusti’uctioiuvl 
exGopb of couisc foi such personal i liter coiirao 
as oxiata between ccitaiii professors and trus- 
teeg He presides over faculty meetings ns 
the rcprcaeutatiYC of tho trii&tcca and sits 
on the hoard of tiusteea aa the representative 
ol the faculty. The heads of all departmenta 
report to him, and he ombodiea aiich of thoir 
recommendations ati meet with his approval 
in his annual repoit to bho governing board, 
These annual pi esulciitinl icports of the lead- 
ing universities, with tiic ftccompniiying re- 
ports of depaitmeiita and committcca and 
abatislicnl tables, constituie the best source 
of information on the histoiy of American 
imivcraities and often contain valuable discus- 
sions of tile pioblcma of higlici education In 
the New England college out of which om uni- 
vei'aities have grown, the ))rosident was Ubiially 
a minis Lci of the clciiomi nation founding the 
institution, and ho was expected to teach some 
of the senior classes, such as mental and moral 
philosophy The head of a inodciii umversity 
ivitlnta hundicds of inaUuctora and thousands 
of .sbiiclcnts and millions of money is absorbed 
in admiiiistrabivc duties, and aiicli a close per- 
sonal i elation Is unposaible. The atudeuts 
foi the most part see him only as he appears 
on the platform foi a locburc or chapel talk, 
and regulai Leaching has been mostly aban- 
doned The duties imposed upon the modern 
university president aic so multifarious that 
lb IS becoming exceedingly clifliciilt to find a man 
capable of filling the position in tho laiger insti- 
tutions, He inuab of course be possessed of 
executive ability to manage the complex affairs 
of tliQ university, involving on ita financial 
side the expenditure and so mo times the raising 
of more than a million clollrua a year But, 
however necessary it has become to have a 
pieaidcnt who is a good business man and 
money getter, it is still expected that he should 
be diatinguiahed for scholarship In icccnt 
years presidents have been more often men 
who have been traiivcd in the physic r 1 , biologi- 
cal, and social sciences than in motaphysics, 
theology, or the classics. The miiveisity 
president needs to be endowed witli tnct in 
order to secure the loyal support and coopcia- 
tion of the diverse elements composing his 
faculty, and ho should liavo a sy in pa the tic 
insight into sbu<lenb character in ordoi to keep 
discipline at a minimum, It ia also deairnbio 
that a university ]|iicaidcnt ahotild be a good 
speaker, for he is in constant demand for acl- 
dreasea at the commencement excrciaca of 
colleges ill qU parts of tho country and at public 
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meetings, lie is oftoii called upon to take pmt 
in public movements usually of a nonpoHtical 
clmracterp and to serve ou governmeiital coin- 
missions, phdaiithiopic boaida, and the hke. 
The piogicss ol a university has come to de- 
pend largely upon fchc initiative and peraoiml 
force of the president, and in caso the head of a 
university proves to bo lacking in. leadership 
or becomes enfeebled by nge, it ib apt to be 
outdistanced by its rivals. As conapicuous ex- 
amples of the influence of a stiong pcisoiiahty 
in molding the deatinias of n univeraity may 
be mentioned Charles W. Eliob (g.r.), who in 
the couiSG of his forty years' admimstration 
transformed the old Harvard College into the 
foremost uiiiveisiby of the United States by 
such innovations as widening the curriculum 
and making all studies elective; and William 
R Harper (g v ), who planned the University 
of Chicago with many novel featureg and 
within ten years made it one of the leading 
univeisitics of the country 

Ib IS often argued that placing so much power 
in the hands of ono man is anomalous in a 
democratic country, and complaints arc fre- 
quently hoard of the arbitrary action of uni- 
versity pi csi dents, usually in regard to the 
dismissal of professors But the proposal 
to place the management of the umvcisiby 
in the hands of the piofcssois instead of the 
picsidcnl has, however, lemaincd so far an 
** academic " question in more than one sense 
of the word, paitly perhaps because _mcu ab- 
sorbed 111 lesearch or instrucLiou dislike to 
nssiimo executive functions foi which indeed 
some arc quite unfitted, and partly because of 
the fact that those universities where authority 
has been centered in a strong execubivo have 
innde moie progicsa than those on a moic 
dcmooiatiG basis, at least in so far as progress 
may be moasurod by ita outward cviflencea, 
such ns wealth, buildings, number of students, 
etc The UmvorsUy of Virginia (g d ) uader 
the influence of its found ei Jefferson retained 
longcab the democrntio form, the faculty ad- 
ministering Its affairs and electing one of their 
number ns chairman, but at tho end of the 
miioteentli century it too fell into line and 
appointed n permanent piesideiit with the 
usual powers 

On account, however, of the size and com- 
plexity of the modern university and the im- 
possibility of finding a piesident wlio can 
perform satisfactorily all that is expected of him, 
a tendency toward decentralization is observ- 
able It is now customary to divide adminis- 
trative responsibility by placing deans at tho 
head of the various depai tmeiits and pro- 
fessional schools. There is also a dcnii for the 
college with oversight of the life and studies 
of the undergraduates in arts and sciences, 
and in tlie case of ooediicational institutions 
also a dean of women, who is usually a woman 
of professorial rank, The machinery of man- 
agement has become moie specialized and ex- 


Lensive. A competent oflice sLnlT, distinct 
from the instructional, nowadnya takes clmrge 
of nil financial details, and a permanent rcgis- 
tiar with assistants keeps the class lolls and 
compiles the nuincrous statistical lepoits re- 
quired for vniious pui poses To keep in touch 
with alumni and lo edit the alumni periodical 
requires one or more ficerctaries, sometimes 
salaried by the alumni association. A de- 
partment of publicity is beginning to be 
recognized as uecossaiy not so much to manage 
the foimal advertising as to furnish informa- 
iiOLi and photographs foi news and descriptive 
ai tides foi the daily, weekly, nucl mojitbly 
press. It is also necessary to have some one 
to look aftci the oppoi turn ties for cinployment 
of students who aic obliged to work their 
way through, and some one to sec to it that the 
giaduatca oi prospective graduates of the 
institutions arc notified of cducalioual or pro- 
fessional opouiiigs, Tlic position of siipcrin- 
tciidciit of grounds and buildings hns become 
one of importance. One or more new build- 
ings are usually in process of election, and the 
care of the lecture halls, laboiatories, museums, 
dormitories, healing and lighting plant, load- 
ways and lawns requires the services of alaigc 
corps of skilled laboiers A physical diicctoi 
or medical inspeotoi is necessary to watch 
over the sanitary conditions and tho health 
of iiidividuftl a tu den La, and a lioapUnl or m- 
fiimary is provided foi those who aic ill, es- 
icdally of contagious diseases The inodern 
ibiarian muht be a mail combining scliolarslup 
with busijicag cflicicncy and must he provided 
with numerous trained assistants 
University Extension and Press. — The 
endowed universities aic making themselves 
useful 111 many ways to tlioao who ennnob take 
the legular courses, by late afternoon and 
evening clnascs, notalily Pennsylvania, New 
Yoik, and Columbia Universities; by univer- 
sity extension lectures and correspondence 
courses, notably^ the University of Chicago; 
and by the pubhcaticn of books and periodicals. 
The pioneer among scholarly pciiodicals, the 
American Journal oj Scienca, founded in ISIS 
by Pi’ofe.ssoi’ Dcnjamiii Silhmnn of Yale, wna 
only indue ctly connected with that university, 
but the Johns Ilopkin's University in 1870 
started three other ** AmBriean Journala " and 
now publiehcB eleven periodic ala The Uni- 
versity of Cliicago Fiess, which was from the 
start in 1802 established as a distinct and co- 
ordinate department of the University, now 
1SSUC3 10 peiiodicals besides a large number of 
booka The 1012 list of the publications of 
the Columbia University Pi ess includes 145 
titles of books in twenty- three different de- 
partments. Tho University of Chicago was 
the fiist to develop the possibility of the sum- 
mer session by putting the work done in the sum- 
mer term of twelve weeks on an equality with 
that of the other three quarters of the year, 
both in tbe kind of inatruction offered and 
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credits giv&n. Tina proved n very popular 
and valuable feftburc of university ^vork, for iL 
brouglib together fiom ali parts of the country 
matWTQ BiiUdcnts \vho could not nffoid to give 
Up their positions to puisuc a conthiuoua 
course of advanced study In 1011 there weie 
fifty-three uuivcrsitiea, endowed and state, 
having sumTner schools, usually of six weekB 
Columbia Umvcrsit}^, in the auramer of 1912, 
had 3602 atudents (1511 men, 2091 women), 
□f whom 1352 wcic college graduatea. 

Ecclesiasiicai RoUtions — Although most 
of the endowed imiversi ties were founded by 
various religions donomiiiatioiia, there is now 
with few c'cccpbions little dilTeicncc to bo ob- 
served between them m the leligious affilia- 
tions of atudents or profcsscus, character of 
uiatr nation, or general regiilationa. None of 
tile Amorican nniveisitiea and colleges re- 
quires of ita students or of its graduates mem- 
bership in nuy ohuich or subscription to any 
ciced, Yale was in origin Congregational, 
PiiucetoiL Presbytciiaii, and Coluitihia Epis- 
copalinn, but they are now ontiicly free from 
secbarian control oi dominance Chapel ox- 
er oises arc held once a week oi of toner m both 
state and endowed iufttitwUona, Wt attendance 
in the larger universities is usually optional, 
except ia Yale and Princeton and some minor 
i list] tut] oils. Denominational coatiol in the 
ease of many umvcrsitica and coMcgca is 
secured by the slipulalion in the charter that 
part or all of the Liiistecs shall be elected by 
the state confcicnce, synod, or similar body. 
Roman Catholic collogc'i and universities avo 
owned by the Cluiich and moat of thorn under 
the control of icligious ordcis, chiefly the So- 
ciety of Jeaus and the Drollicis of the Christian 
Schools The University of Cliicago is ex- 
ceptional among the grcatei Ameiicaii uiu- 
versitics in that its charter requires that the 
resident and two thmla of the trustees shall 
e Daptista. The inability of the Cnrncgio 
Foundation to ginnt retiring alio wan cca to 
profcasois m institutions under sectarian con- 
trol has acCGlerated the Ehakiug-oft oC denomi- 
imtional allegianco where this had become in 
the course of time weakened or mcicly nominal. 
Theological seminaries nre cither independent 
or connected with endowed uniYcrsitiea. The 
state universities do not giro dogiccg in divinity. 
There is now a tendency for the independent 
theological acmimuics to affiliate with the 
umvciaities in order to get wider cducntionnl 
facilities Andover Scminaiy (Congrega- 
tional) lias recently bocoino a pnrb of Haivaid 
Univoraity, and Union Seminary (Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian) has erected ita new 
building.‘5 close to Columbm The number 
of theological students declined iii the last yoais 
of the nmctccntli century, but since 1903 has 
been inci casing moio rapidly thnu the popu- 
lation 

Degrees and Graduate 'Vork. — The uni- 
VGraities^ QQllGgeg> and technological schools of 


the United States in the yeni 1910-1011 con- 
ferred degrees on examination on 27,319 nel- 
sons, IB, 524 men and 8.795 women, excluamg 
degrees gut of couiBc, ho no vary degreca, and 
piofessional degrees in law, theologv, medicine, 
veterinary medicine, denfciatry, and pharmacy. 
Of tliia number the more important are 
Bnchcloi of Arts, 11,101; RacheloT of Science, 
0642, Bachelor of Philosophy, 1143 Bachelor 
of LcfcLcia, 681; Civil, Mechanical, Mining, 
CIicmicDl, and Electrical Engineer 1816, Mas- 
ter of Arts, 2025; Master of Science, 350, 
Doctor of Philosophy, 460. Thoro were 860 
honorary degrees given of sixteen different 
kinds, inoluding 337 D.D., 237 LL D , 30 
Litt D . 40 S.T D., 4 Ph.D , and 139 A.M. 

The number of doctorates of philosophy 
may fairly be taken ns an indication of the 
relative amount of research work done ah 
clilTcTcnt times and in diffeiont universities. 
There wcie 402 doctorates of plploaophy (or 
Ecicncc) conferred in the United States in the 
year 1911—1012, which iamorc than double tho 
average numbei of doctorates of ten to fifteen 
years befoie, Dining the fifteen years 1808- 
1012 for which the stalls lies have been 
annually inlbhahcd in Science the total number 
of doctorates wns 4778, of which 91 pei cent 
were conferied by the endowed iinivcraitiea. 
But the atnto iimvciaitiGa nio giachially increas- 
ing their research woik, as is abown by the 
fact that in 1912 the per cent ngo of doctorates 
confeircd by tho endowed uni versi ties was 
77 instead of the usual 91. The leading 
institutions from the point of view of graduate 
study are, however, still all of the endowed 
class. Columbia is now at tho top of tho hit, 
having conferred 636 such docLorates during 
the pel 10 d 1898-1912; Chicago follows with 
602, and next in order are Plaivard, 630, 
Yale, 483; Johns Hopkins, 443; Pcnnsyl- 
vania, 376, Cornell, 339. Then cornea the 
first of tlie state iimvcraitica, Wiaconsin, with 
179, most of the state universities standing 
very much lowci a till. 

The ftAclowtcl univcTBities hivd at fiist piac- 
ticnlly a monopoly of rcscaioh work in largo 
part because their professors had more leisure 
and their funds were freer In the state 
univerBilies, owing to tiio demands of under- 
grftdnaLe ins Li notion in n great variety of 
subjects, research in pure science had to bo 
carried on, if at all, in spare momenta and often 
under bho guise of some ulUitnrixin quest. To 
cultivate holds of investigation in which tho 
ordinary citizen could see no practical uae, 
the state universities, like llio endowed, had 
to rely upon private bcnoficGiice, such as for 
example provided the statG universities of 
California and Micliigan with fchcir astro- 
nomical ohservatorica In leceuh years, how- 
over, the liberal support given to the state 
univeiaitics has enabled them to develop 
graduate schools, and in some eases, ns Illi- 
nois, the Icgielaturc heva been induced tn make 
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apecifio appro pnationa for non-iiLilitarian re- 
search The flgricuUurul experiment stations 
supported in each state largely by fctlcral 
funds have been of late dcvolmg more attention 
to the study of the funclamontal pioblnma of 
physJDfl, chemistry; and biology ivhicli Jiavo a 
bearing upon plant and animal production, 
Since these experiment stations are connected 
in many eafscs with the state nmvcrsitiea 
(though in one ease with an endowed univci- 
flifcy, Coinell), the opporUmitiea for graduate 
work are enlaiged m these d ire c Lions. 

Doctorates. — The trend oE graduate study 
is also indicated bv the number of doctoialcs, 
but it must be unoerstood that the popularity 
of any particular deparhinent does not depend 
flo much upon ifcsinlrinsic interest or the oppor- 
tunities for discovery as upon the chances of 
its leading to a good position. There me 
more than twice aa many research degrees 
granted in chemistry aa in uny othei science, 
291 dootorntoa in the five years ending m 
1912 Now chomiatry is a field offering exocp- 
tional advantAges to tJic student ni iScarch o( a 
dissertation, foi the field is unlimited and 
properly conducted expen mentation in almost 
any direction la likely to lead to the acquisition 
of now knowiedge. Besides this the necessary 
laboratory equipment is obtainable in any 
university at comparatively small expenaOj 
inucJi less for cxauipjc than the expenditure 
necessary for original investigation in oatron- 
omy or Egyptology, But the chief rcaaou 
for the supremcLoy of chemistry as a research 
subject ia that chcimata liavc a double oppor- 
tunity of employment, they may become 
teachers or may go into the indus tries where 
IJicir flcjvjcca nro of lute increasingly in demand, 
English, which standB next m tho order of 
popularity (165), is often taken with other 
aims than teaching. Following theae tliG 
studies moat in. demand ns indicated by tho 
number of times tho degree of Ph D lias been 
conferred in the five ycara 1008-1912 nio* 
physics, 136, history, 128; paychQlog}^ IIQ; 
ZQoiogV| 112, economics, 108; mathematics, 
107j pliiloaophyj 99; botany. 8G, education, 73 , 
Latm, G7; German, 00, geology, 66: Romance 
languages, 01; sociology, 67, OiientnllaiigungGa, 
46; Greek, 41. Tho soicncea and humanities 
arc prncbicnlly balanced in our imivcrsiLies, 
for during the five years 1069 dootornbea were 
given in the sciences and 086 in other subjects, 
but dootoratca in many of the acicncoa arc 
increasing in recent years while in most of 
the noiL-.sGicnti/iG studies the number has 
remained about the same or haa dccrcat,cd. 
The most marked decline is in Greek, fiom 
13 to 6 The most maikcd increase ia in 
education, from Q to 22 In both these eases 
the influence of the vocational motive ia 
apparent, 

N^itwithfftanding tlie rapid increase in the 
amount of graduate work done, the number 
of doctorntea of philosophy conferred annually 


in Germany is about four Limca aq great as in 
the United State's, which has a population half 
ns laigc again. So there is no need yet in this 
country to shaie tho nlaim oppressed m Uor- 
mnny over the growth of “ the learned pro- 
Jetnrjjit" It is, howovoi’, recogniKcd tJml; 
the commercial value of the degree has enused 
it to be sought for no bettor icasDii by many 
who aie imwoi thy to bear it It is supposed 
to be evidence of the ability to do independent 
and original work, yet in piacticc it la clifliculb 
to refuse it to any gradiinto aUidonb who has 
acquired a siiflicjcnt knowledge of Jus siib/ccf 
to pnsa tho examinations and haa for three or 
four years carried on investigation? under the 
guidance of lus professor The impoi banco of 
research woik w'ng so energetic ally strcBsed 
in the last quarter of the niiioLccntli century 
tliAt it came to be gcncially believed that no 
one could be a successful teacher, even of 
element nry claaaes, uiilea.s he was at the aamo 
time nn luveatigator, and fui tborniorc that the 
possession of a Idi.D. was proof of this quail fl- 
ea tioii, Pi esi dents of minor colleges bon 9 ted 
that they had no names upon thcii faculty 
lists that wcie not followed by tho magic 
initials, regardless of the fact that this was 
not so much an evidence of the siipenority of 
their staff as it was a corLfcsaioii of lack of 
confidence in their ability to choose men. 
TJic lending i]nivcr,siiics could by no mcAiid 
show such clean hats," for many professors 
in their fftciiUic?, and often gome of the moat 
diatmgiushcd, had no doctorato unless it were 
lionorary 

Graduate Requirements — Admission to the 
graduate departments is generally made easy 
because ifc is obviously iinclesirablD to put any 
unnocosanry impedimenta in. tho Way of those 
ambitious to do advanced work Usually 
any one presenting a bnccalauiQntQ diploma 
ia allowed to enter graduate course a without 
nmoh iDgard to the value or meaning of hia 
degree. But before a Btuldcnb ig taken seri- 
ously and recognized aa a candidate for a 
higher degree his record is oarofully scrutinized 
from the lugh school up to see if it meets tho 
requii omenta of the university,^ and before 
entering upon re^enreh work iic is evammed 
aa to hia ability to read French and German 
and such other languages ns may he necessary 
for Ilia purpose. The efforta made in recent 
years to standardize the degrcca have been 
moat siiGcesaful in the caac of Doctor of Plu- 
losophy, which accounts in large part for tlic 
high esteem m which j fc is held. It JS noiva clays 
nc-ver given by reputable institutions aa an 
honorary degi'cc. Its use is practically^ con- 
fined to the comparatively few universities of 
the country which have well-developed giad- 
Untc schools, and while it is occaaionally con- 
ferred by many other inalitutiona, it is in. such 
eases usually justified by the exceptional 
opportunities afforded by boiud particular 
department. Tho roquirementa arc fairly 
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uniform; ordinarily throe or more years of 
graduate study, at least one year of whicli is 
required to be spent in residence, an. cxnini- 
naiion sliowmg a mastery of the field in which 
the major work is taken and of one or two allied 
depaTtmciLta, and the preparation of a disser- 
tation involving research and some new con- 
tribution to knowledge or an original treat- 
ment of the subject* TJic candidate la re- 
quired in most unWorsitica to puhbab the 
dissertation at his own expense And to provide 
the library with 50 to 200 copies for exchange, 
hut since publication or tlic delivery of the 
completed manuscript with the necessary 
deposit ho cover the expense ia not always 
required in advance of the granting of the 
degree, the dissert ation from various causes 
EomGtimes fails to appeal in print The obli- 
gation bo publish 19 recArded as important if 
for no other reason than that ib serves to 
introduce the ncw-wnidB doctor to the acbol- 
nrly world and that it giv^cs an opportunity 
for other univoraiiica to judge of tlic quality 
of the work required liy the institution con- 
fern ng the degree, although it is recognized 
that these dissertationa me not always of 
sufficient intrinsic value to merit publication 
m full and thatj bcin^ produced in such largo 
numbers in the Uni to cl States and Germany 
and Bomctimes written in an unnecessarily 
arid and prolix stvlCj they tend latlier to 
encumber than to faciliUte futuvo yoBcavch. 
In. the exact aciencca these contributions ura 
usually brief onaugh to secure publication 
first in the ordinary journals. Those in 
sociology, political economy, history, philos- 
ophy, and literature, being longer, arc gen- 
erally printed in the serial publications of tlio 
university "Where the aubjcct is one of 
popular intciest, the doctor's thesis often serves 
as the basis for a book, circulated through the 
ordinary trade channcla (The doctor's dis- 
sertation waa discueacd at the ninlK anuunl 
conference of the Association of American 
Universities ) 

The Qnndidatc for the degree of Ph D. la 
usually recLuired to pass a written and an oral 
cxaTiiination, but there is great variation in the 
form of the latter, even in different deparU 
merits of the same institiiLion In some the 
examination conaista of a brief and informal 
" quiz " m the profcaaor'a office by a com- 
mittee of three In others it is a stately 
funGtion where academic coslnmo is Tcquiied 
and the candidate is subjected to a cross- 
examination of three hours by a dozen or more 
professors representing various departmenlB 
In some cases the thesis presented by the 
candidate forms the principal subject of 
examination; in others it la not touched 
upon 111 some cases the examination ia open 
to other graduate students and to the public, 
in others it is strictly private. It is customary 
to distinguish those doctors who have done 
cspecmlly good work £cr the doctorate by 


nddiug to tho diplomn the words finn lawh, 
cujJi laiuU, or in rare cases sttmma enm 

Imtdc. 

The degree of Master of Arts and ita equiva- 
lent, and aoino times synonym, Mnster of 
Science, has not yet been so well atnndaidkcd 
ns the Doctor of Fliilosophy It is ordinarily 
attainable by a year of gradiinto study upon 
the passage of n special examination and tlie 
preparation dC q, thesis which, ho^YQver, is not 
always published and does not, like the doctor's 
diasJcrtation, imply the possession of the ability 
to carry on independent^ research. The M A 
degree is now never given without further 
work to graduates of aeveial ycnis’ standing 
on payment of n, fee, as is the cualoni in Eng- 
land and was foimcrly in tins country 

111 the multiplicity of degrees for co urges 
diiTcring only slightly the question arises 
whefcliei' a second degree should be given to a 
student who had taken the stiubca lequirDd 
for it but not included in the firab course, 'This 
has been opposed on the ground that it was 
unfair that the same studies should he counted 
twice for degieca but ib has generally been 
conceded that a dogiec is to be gi anted when- 
ovei the work prescribed for it has been com- 
plutcd without rcgfiid to how much tho work 
may overlap. The question was most difficult 
to decide in tho case of the overlapping of 
the college and piofcssional schools Can a 
student^ for example, who took bactcnology as 
nn elective in the junior or Senior ycai of liis 
college couiac count it also toward his M.D. 
decree when ho enters the medical school where 
ibis required? If nob, should he be made to 
subatitutc for it something not rcquiicd of 
other medical atiulciita 7 Bub on the other 
hand, if the student la allowed so to anticlpaLe 
Ids professional work the temptation ja strong 
to put 08 much as possible into his oollcgo 
course, and so to crowd out the cultural and 
non-vocationnl traimug wbieh ib wiii the 
purpose of the college to provide. The 
student who left the college at the end of Ida 
jumor year to enter n profeaqionnl aehool of 
the same or another university could often 
claim with reason that tlie btudiea lie had 
pursued thcro were quite as libcrnl and oul- 
turnl ns some that were allowed iii the sGuior 
college year, that they were pursued with 
even more enrnesbnesa and thoroughness, mid, 
therefore, that he was entitled to tho bachelor's 
degree just na though he bad Ycmained in college. 
In the piolongcd disousaion of this question, 
it was aigucd on the one side that studGiita 
entering directly from the high school upon 
a incdicn .1 or cnginccrinE course corapoacd 
exclusively of piofcaaioiuil studies wcie not 
receiving what could worthily bo called a 
liberal education, and that thciu' lack of cultuie 
and a broad outlook prevented them from 
making the most of thcmaelvea or of tlicir 
tcclinical training Ou the other side, it wo a 
urged that to leqmro a young man to apend 
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four years in college and four m the medical which ia still going on. Generally the new 
OT engineering school with perhaps a year or studies, which included not only various 
more of graduate study, hospital practicej or bmnehea of physical and biological science 
travel, would bring him well townid tlurty but such subjects as modern history, political 
before he was well eatabliahcd in hia profea- economy, the literature of other languagca 
flion, and able to marry Some even went bo than the classics, etc , weic first admitted na 
fur as to aay_ that the American collego had elect ivca in the junioi and acnior years and so 
become an inakilution foi the artificial pro- forced their way through the whole under- 
longation of boyhood," and that its ntmos- graduate course and even lower. On account 
plicre of aporfc, irresponsibility, and scholarly of the rapid increase in the number of stud Gilts, 
loisure was not favorable to the cultivation due in large part to the popularity of the new 
of those qualities needed foi auccesa in profos- studies, the loss of the older departments waa 
aionftl work (see Giiaduation, Aqb of). It is only relative, nob absolute. Greek no doubt 
true that the students in a pi ofessional school suffered a decline when it wna no ionger re- 
work as a lulo much hardei than in the quired for entrance, but elementary Latin la 
college of arts of the same university, chiefly studied by greater luimbcra tlian ever before, 
because they feel that what they do in The second demand, that for the aduiissiou 
their professional studies has a direct effect of new vocations, wna moic reluctantly con- 
upon their chances for success in life; but ceded. In aomo eases, Yale and Harvaid, for 
the idea tliM it is Common foi a young man exainjilc, provision wna made ^r them in a 
who has idled in college to turn over a new separate, almost independent, school of ap- 
Icaf when he outera the professional school plied acicnccs or cngiucoring with a ehotter 
and make a good iccord is nllogclhci false, course and lower rcquiicmcnts for admiBsion 
An examination conducted by Pi Gsident LowgU and graduation In Ynle the Shoflield Scicn- 
into the records of Harvaicl UnivcisiLy for tific School was at fust regarded by the 
tliirty yeais back showed quite the coiilrnry, — college or academical department as an 
that the students who did the best woik in the alien and very mrenor institution, hut it liaa 
jaw 01 medical fichool wcie apt to be those who grown and raised its standardh so that it 
had done the best in their college work, and rivals the college in size and prestige, and its 
he chaws the conclusion tlififc in regard Lo the giadiintcs aic now admitted on equal terms to 
kind of preparation needed for piofcssional the Yale alumni association. In Haiwarcl, on 
Btudios " it makes vastly nioic difTcicnc chow the other hand, the Lawrence Scientific 
well a man works in colic go than what he haa School after sixty years wna nbaorbed, and 

taken" llarvaid is the only univeisity that ceased to exist when the professional and 

requires a bachelor's degree for cntiaiice to technological schools were placed on a graduate 
nny of its piofcssional schools, but the seventy basis 

of the reqimcmcnt ia modified by the fact The endowed universities di (Ter conBidcrnbly 
that students arc permitted and encouraged m the organization of their faculties, for this 
bo do all the required work of the college in is lai gely coiiti oiled by the accidents of growth, 
fchiCG instead of four yeais, ns formally The the hiiutations of endowment, etc. In some 
other universities have adopted the plan first the clominnnt giouping is by schools, in others 
definitely forinulntcd at Columbia and known by departments In the latter case nil of the 
ns the " combined course " This ordinarily instructors of whatever rank in a certain 
enables the Btiident to complete both the subject, sny English, will meet regulnily as a 

collegiate and piofcssional courses in six or distinct body In tlio former ease each pio- 

seven years: that is, a gcneinl college couise of fesaioiial oi technical school forma a sepaiato 
three- years lollowed by a professional ortechm- unit and. for mstnneti, a teacher of chemvatry 
cal course of foui ycaia as in the ease of medicine in the college of arts will be quite independent 
01 engineering or of three years iii the ease of of his colleague who teaches chemistry in the 
law The baccalaureate degice maybe given at ongincering school The graduate work is 
the end of the fourth year from the begiiimng. now almost always organized qs a distinct 
Changes m Curriculum — The jcvolution- school iindci n dean niul faculty of its own, 
aiy changes which took place in the univer- though usually the profesaors give umlcr- 
fiities in the lattci part of the nineteenth graduate courses also. Such a graduate school, 
century were due chiefly to two influcncca; however, docs not ordinarily include the re- 
fiist, the demand for the admission to the search work done in pi of csgional fields, say the 
curi'iculuiTi of new aUulies, especially^ the medical In Golumliia n unique organization 
sciences, which cl aimed cultui aland disciplinary of graduate work obtains, for there are three 
value equal to that of the humanities and greater diatincb gindiiate achools, of Pure Science, 
utility than these; and, second, the demand for Political Science, and Philosophy 
tininiiig m other vocations than the till cecatnb- Instruction — The rapid growth of the 

hsliecl learned piofeasiona of law, medicine, and American university in wealth, numbers, and 
theology. Thcao demands wore met m various complexity has made it an^ institution quite 
ways in difTcreiit umvoisities by a process of unlike anything now existing elsewhere or 
cancessions, compromises, and adjustments formerly iu the United (States The eleven 
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coda wed institutions belonging to the Asao- 
ciatiun of American Universities had in 1911 
a combined aLLondaune of over 40,000 students 
of nil sorts. Fifty yenra before, the five 
inslitu Lions then in oxistenco, Columbia^ 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Ynlc, 
had altogcLlier about 2700 students If we 
coiiaidcv distinctively uiiiveisity woih, the ad- 
vance la still inoro all iking Tlic total iminbci' 
of graduate students m IflGl was about twenty 
Now It 13 considerably over 0600, the nuinbci 
rep orbed, because the graduate students in 
profeasional schools are not usually included 
If iL had been merely a matter of pioviding 
the same hind of insti action to aim gcr numbei , 
there would have been no sorioua difliciiUy. 
but the multiplicity of courses has necessitated 
a proportionate incrcaac in the insti uctional 
stair and the experimental scicncea have in- 
volved unpiccedciitcd oiqiciulibui’c for lubora- 
toiies and apparatus In addition to these 
demands the general decline in the income fiom 
sccuiitics and the concomitant rise in the cost 
of living has made it necessary to a ecu re lavgci 
endowments Tuition fee? Imvo Imcl ^ to bo 
inci eased, but the increaso could nob be in pio- 
poitioii to the expenao of instruction because 
of the burden that this would place upon poor 
a Lu clouts 

The charactci of the insti uctioii and the 
rcliition of teacher and pupil have been gieatly 
altered by the devclopmcnl of the university 
With a clttsfl of several hundred the old foiin 
of re citation becomes iinpossiblo When the 
Goimaii univcisiLy ideal wna doiuinant the 
tendency was to discard textbooks, to give 
all instruction by Iccturos, to icly upon 
examination papcia, mostly read by assistants, 
foi knowledge of the progress of the atiidcntaj 
and bo allow thorn to stay away from tho class 
whencvei they liked But it was soon lenlizcd 
that tins plan did not woilc well with the ma- 
jority of sLiidcuLs, at least in the cavlici college 
ycais, so now it la ciiHtoiuaiy to require daily 
attendance and regular preparation of assigned 
tasks, and where lectures arc given to large 
classes the students arc divided into sccliona 
once or twice a week foi qui'-szing " VaiioiiH 
devices have been Ined to bung the stiidentB 
into pci son al relations with the inatiuotoia. 
Where the elective system pievaila, each stu- 
dent IS ahsiRiied on entrance to some member 
of the faculty who acta ns his " advisci *' and 
IB expected to become acquainted with the 
student's eirciimstancea, disposition, and aims 
and to counsel liim in the choice of studies so 
that ho may piirsuo a ooiisistcni and well- 
balanced course But the advisers often take 
hltlc Intel e St in the pcisonal well arc of tlicir 
students, and sign the couisc eaids pcifuiic- 
touly Princeton has taken the most radical 
step m the elToit to secure closer personal 
guidance by the adoption of a plan based iqion 
the Englijjh tiiLoiial system. *' Preceptors '' 
arc there appointed id each doparbmeat who 


meet tho students assigned them individually 
or in small groups for informal conrereuce and 
to encourage them in collatoial leading 
The introduction of laboratory coiiraca and 
ICS car eh woik in the sciences has in another 
way brought student and instructoi together, 
for hero the ins tine tor la not so much a tnak- 
maatci aa a collaborator. Corresponding to 
this in oilier dcpartinciita, such na history and 
political scicnoc, seminars were introduced 
where tho professor mot a small group of 
advaaeed students for infoimal conforcnce on 
some investigation in which tlicy all were 
engaged. This woika well so long aa it is kept 
to its oiigiiial purpose, bub the seminar of a 
diatiiiguishcd profe&soi is apt to become over- 
ci owded, in wUicli case the instruction naturally 
revolts to the ordinal y clasaiooin or Iccturo 
type Oppoitumtiea foi more informal asso- 
ciation of faculty and advanced students aro 
affoided by the dcparlinenial clubs or journal 
meetings, where icccnt discoveries arc icported 
and discuiscd Such societies in a way take 
the place of the general literary societies which 
foimcily Ilouiiahcd but havo now declined in 
importance except in the amnlln colleges 
Women in Endowed Universities — The en- 
dowed universities of the West, n? well ns tho 
stcitc inn vcrsi lies, arc oocdiicationnl in both 
graduate oud undorgraduate depai Lin cuts, but in 
the East it is not ciiatomavy to admit women to 
undergraduate coiiracs. Coiiicll and Syracuse, 
both m New Yoik State, aic the laigcst endowed 
univciaifcics in the East admitting women to 
all departmenta. Some universities provide 
separate colleges foi women, such as HadclilTc 
at Harvard, and Barnard at Columbia. But 
all of the leading endowed uiuvcisitics except 
the Catholic University of America and 
Princeton admit women to thcii graduate 
schools and in general grant them the lughcr 
decrees on the aamo terms aa men TJic 
objections that are raised to coeducation by its 
opponents concern mostly the questions of the 
propriety and ndvig ability of ^ daily aocial 
intercourse between the sexes during the period 
of adolescence and do not apply to the graduate 
courses, which aic sought cliicdy by women of 
mature ycais and serious intent Then, too, 
the women have a much stionger claim for 
admission to the graduate school than to tho 
college, foi to deny them access to such couisca 
111 the leading universities would be to shut 
them completely out of advanced work in 
certain branches whcio the instruction anil 
fiLCulbica arc not and could not be duplicated 
in the women's colleges or state uni voi si ties. 
There was ationg opposition at first in tho 
older univorflitiGS to the admission of women a a 
giaduate students, and aomo piofesaora still 
refuse to Imvc thorn in tlicir classes, but almost 
everywhere they are now tolciatcd if not 
ivelcomcd No difficulties of any moment 
have arisen, and the result of an investigation 
of its woi kings made for the Association of 
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AmericQn XlTiivcraitieg (1905) was that co- 
ma truction in graduate schools pi'ca elite d 
“ no pioblema beyond trifling maUeis of dc^ 
tnJl ** In tho cn cl owed universities belonging 
to the Association the avorage proportion of 
women in tho giadnato schools varies from 
11 per cent at Yale to 34 per cent at Stanford. 
The ability of women to master advanced 
studies in any department ia now unquestioned, 
but It la the prevailing opinion tlmb they are 
aa a rule inferior to inemii work icquiniig initia- 
tive and originality Women nio now ad- 
mitted on terma of equality to many of tho 
prolegsioiial schools even of the EasLcin 
endowed univeraitica, for exampicj the law 
schools of New York University and tho 
Uniycrsity of Pcnnaylvaiiift. nnd the medical 
schools of the Johns Ilophins and Cornell 
universities. In inatitutions whcic they have 
freedom of ehoico women nrc most numerous 
in the departments of arts and letters; not so 
many of them are to be found in the aciencca, 
few 111 medicine, fewei atill in law and very 
larely one in engincenng In tho summer 
Bohools even of the most conaervalive univci- 
sitiea, all courses, undergraduate aa well as 
graduate, arc usually open to both sexes and 
are largely attended by women, eapcoially 
teaohcL’a. 

The Influence of State and Endowed 
UniversitleB upon Each Other, — Since they 
duplicate work to a coiisideiablc extent and 
draw thcLT students from the same tcriitory, 
it might be supposed that the competition 
would be injurious and that one class of 
institutions would thiivc at tho expense of the 
other Experience has shown that on the 
eontiary there is a wholesome rivalry, gener- 
ally beneficial to both, and that neither could 
be dispensed with ^vibhoub serious loss to the 
country. The Lcland Staiifoid Ji Univer- 
sity was opened in 1891 within thirty-IivQ 
miles of the University of Calirornia and 
although Stanford, unlike the other endowed 
universities, charges no tuition, the staLo 
university has giown and prospeied ns iievei 
befoic. The cstablisliment in the following 
yea,r of the UiiiverBity of Chicago lins nob 
interfered m the least with the development of 
the state University of Illinois The endowed 
unWeisitics charge about SI 60 tuition a year 
and the fetate uiuveisities are pi’acticnlly free, 
yet the endowed universities contimiG to draw 
a bu dents from all parbs of the country, including 
the tenifcory where the best state institutions 
arc situated Among tho motives iinpolling 
young men and women fiom the West to go to 
the endowed institutions in the East may bo 
monbionecl the following, of varying impor- 
tance nnd validity, biiL all in some cases in- 
fliiGntial, the opportunities for more advanced 
wDJ'k; the j'cpiiLiition of professors, the cul- 
tural atmosphere; the prestige of an old nnd 
famous institution, tho pleasures of campus 
life; the attractions of beautiful or historic 


buildings; piominoncc in athletics; the oppor- 
t uni ties for making fricada who will later be 
of advantage in political, business, or social 
life, tliQ ad vantages of travel and of access 
to great libraries, muiicums, and galleries; 
personal influence of alumni; and the examplo 
of pal'CntfS, for ill some families tho same 
university la attended by several successive 
gonerntiona. On the otlier hand, compara- 
tively fow young people leave the East for 
tho express purpose of attending the state uni- 
versities of the Wcab, E. E. B, 
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UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN STATE. 
— General CharacterlsUcs — 'The term state 
univcrailiiea in used in the United States to 
dcgcriho a group of universities each of which 
has been created or adopted by a common- 
wealth and 13 now organized, suppoitcd, and 
adminietered by the commonwealth through ila 
own agents acting luuler its direct control. 
The growth of these gicat nnd complex institu- 
tiona fiom compel ativc unimportance in 18G0 
to their present position of cammancling m- 
flucnco m thirty-nine of the states of the 
Union IS one of the most significant and im- 
pressive features of the histoiy of higher edu- 
cation dining the last half century The 
principle of public nid to education of all 
grades was clearly le cognized and often applied 
in the sevcnteciiLli nnd eighteenth centuries 
by tlio colonies of Mnsaacluiscbla Buy and 
Connecticut; scores of grants of money were 
made to Harvard College ami Yale CollcgCj 
nnd similar approprialioiia were made to other 
private or autonomoiia colleges, ^ But the 
principle of direct creation or adminislinLioii 
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by fclic st[ite remained to be worked out in the mug with the Northwest Oidinancc of 1787 

Old Noi'thwcjit and in the giCJitcr Wef^t. find the fiction of tlie 13onrd of Tica&ury of 

There the logical lesiilt is the nsbumptioii by the Confederation ol tlie same yaar, making 

the state of the coiitiol and eooidiimtiou of of Iniul in aid of highci education, 

education in all itb forins, with the exception "Not more than two complete towiihliipa to 
□f theological educalioin be given perpetually for the purposes of a 

The state umvcrsibica arc tliua the vitalized university " in the Ohio grant. Since the 

expression of popular aovci'cigiity thinking ila [tdinission of Ohio in 1802 nearly every new 

Jiiglicst thought in education and cnltuial state has received one or two tounahips of 

organization They touch the finer life of the public land for uiiiveraity uses, and hna usually 

commonwealths at every point, and ropicaciit devoted it to the state umveiaity. This fnr- 

thc conviction that tho state is bound, as a sighted public policy in state aftci state put 

condition of its safety and perpotinty, to higher education at least a gencrAtion ahead 
provide fiom its own ic&oiiiccs both a sound of tlio poflition it would otherwise have 
and well-adaplcd goiicial education foi all its occupied 

citizens, and a higher and more exacting ednea- While the makcia of Buch cnrly state um- 
tioii and diflciplmc foi those who arc to bo versitics aa those of Inditiua, Michignuj and 
ifca leaders and inspircrs While it believes, California could not have foichccn the tre- 
with Professor Hinsdale^ that it cannot "bo mendoua expansion of the demniid for higher 
rogmded ftg consistent with the spirit of a free ediicntiou which clmraclciized the last of the 
country to deny its citizens the possibilities of nineteenth centuiy and the first of the twon- 
thc highest knowledge," its gi eat concern is the tielh. bhcii instinct and judgment combined 
geneiation of practical wisdom, mcutnl agility, to sliape iiisti uroents well devibcd to meet 
noble ideals, and a sjiint of service to the these uiiprccodentod demauds. nnd to work 
slate, and it Ima orduined the state univcr- out at the same tme im aujxistincnL with 
sity fls the fittest mstiumcnt foi accomplish- secondary and professional education. It is 

iiig this high Olid. As a group, the iiibLitutioiia inconocivable tliat any agency oLliei than the 

lluia founded know neitlior creed, nor social state could have io piomptly cienlecl and so 
class, nor race (.save in the Southern slates pcnciouiily auppoitcd aucli a vast system of 
wliicli make ficpaj ate provision for the iicgio). institutions foi collcginlo, tccluiological, and 
They me linked with the public schools, they in'ofes&ionnl tiaming of both meu and woineiip 
fire pi’aelically tuitiunlcss; and they arc alert with all the couingcoiis and npccspary cxperi- 
for oppoitumlio's to enlaigc tlieii Uhcfiilneris mentation, diffei'ciUiation, nnd adaptation 
to the mihisfciial and n,dmnnstintivo intcieata which were nercs^avy to accuTC piogvcais The 
of tlie atute. foi Ly-iwo state univcisitica ciiuinernLcd in tlie 

Loyalty to tlna dcmociatic theory of eclii- table on page G78 icpicicnt ni lound luimbcis, 
cation, often felt vaguely nnd expressed for 1910-1911, n total of 60,000 sUulcnis of 
fuiiililinglj^ hii? leally been the salvation of the collegiate rank or above, a valuuLioii of 
state iiiuversity i.ystcm Amid tlie pionoDi plant, excluding unsold lands, exceodiiig 
eoiiditioiis of Ohio, Minnesota, Wnsliingtoii, 573,000,000; an incoiuf-piodiicing enclowmeiil 
niul Arizona, — and in tiOiiic states this waa of 826,000,000; and an annual income of 
no fill ther uwny than the cm ly eighties of the 319,000,000 which, if capitalized nfc 6 per 
ccntvivy,— this unfftltenng belief in higher cent, would be ctiuwalcni to an endowment ol 
education led the frontici legislntiiiea to pio- iioaily 8100,000,000, 

vide for a " scmiiinry " or univeraity. At Variety and Number of State Institutions 
iinsL ihia was done iiulircctlj^ or irregularly, of Learning — So much the eUtes have done 
tlirougli some piivatc foundation, but laid for their universities But this is far from 
each stale, by constitution oi atftUito, as a prcseiiliiig nn adequate idea of what these 
matter of course or of self-i-Gsiiccl, provided states are doing for highei education nnd 
foi a state iiiiiveisity, Ihiia illustrating the research within their bound di its To obtain 
fact that cclucationnl progress is rather from sucli nn idea the figures given in this table 
the tnp downwaida than from Iho bcvUoin shnuldhc culavgccl by coiiesponding figuica lov 
iipwaida There was ill icality no other altei- the great sejiaiate atato colleges of ngriculLiUG 
native to rcnmmiiig iiidcfiniLcly w'ithoiit col- nnd mechanic arts, sohoola of mi lies, special 
legiatG education, The pioucci act tiers of the fichools of forcafcryi cernmica, etc, Thcic arc, 
West, ficquently men of cduciition and refine- in all, more than fifty inatliulionB with fuiic- 
ment, were gciioially poor, the demand for tiona somewhat like those of the state univer- 
capitiil foi coiistriictivo enterprise.^ was im- si ties, excluding schools foi the negro, now re- 
perative, and none was likely to be diverted to ceivingmore oiTc&s i egular appi oprialions from 
cduciUioiial enclowmcnta; the wealth and state trcnsiincfl The Iowa State College of 
hcncvnlcuec of the, Rust were na fai away as AgviBvdtnre and Mechanic Avia, for example, 
were Loudon and Oxford from tho colouiefl is only one of twenty-seven such institutions 
in the scveiiteentli centuiy. Landj however, organized sciinratcly from state universities, 
was abunclnnl, and it is not surprising to find yet in 1910-1011 its registration of students 
both fedornl and state governments, begins waa 1564, and its income 3771,000. 
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Though nine states have no a Late iinivcr- 
fliLics, every state has some tax-supported 
agency Tor higher education/ not couiiliiig 
noiiual " coWegca nov inaUtvitiows aoioly [or 
negroes ICightcen concentrate Lhcir support 
m a single mfatituhion, calling it a slate urn- 
veisity; thiitccn divide it between two iiisli- 
tutionSi; ten divide it among thicc or moic 
Indiana, for example, suppoita Indiana iTmver- 
sity and Purdue University, two well-coordi- 
nated and substantially equal institutions, 
Colorado has itn Uiuvorsity, its Agncul- 
tuial College, its School of Mines, and its 
SLato Tcaclieifl College; Washington lin.s its 
Univoiaity and ita State College, competing 
vigorously an almost every hue save ngn cul- 
ture, even duplicating such specialized couiaea 
as thoae in mining engineering, and foieatiy 
The relation of the great state of New York 
to Cornell University, to which it granted 
in lO^O’lOll about $281,000, and of Mary- 
land to Johns Hopltins Univcisity^ make these 
insLiLutiona almost state universities, l 3 ut in 
neither ease can the state exercise any real 
control over their aclmmlstintion as a whole. 
Pennsylvania supports the Pouusylvauin State 
College, which is essentially an undergraduate 
college of arts, agriciiltiiic, and technology, 
and also appiopriate.s money in Iniga sums 
Lo the TJnivcisiby of Pennsylvania and to Clio 
University of Pittsburgh, both independent 
of tliD state control 

Scope of Work — The state university, 
by the nature of its organization, must be 
lesponsivQ to the needs and demands of the 
people of the common wealth whose it is and 
whom it serves, In the beginning it was tho 
regulai classical college, E,lightlv modified, 
showing the strong inlluerico oi the scini- 
austoeiabic 'colonial and English cdiieaiionnl 
traditions. The liberal wisdom of Thomas 
JoiTeison m founding the Uiiivei.sity of Vii- 
giiiin in 1810 with bioad pi □ vision for the 
aeiencDs and philosophy had logs innuonco upon 
the western umveisibics than might be ex- 
pected; they followed rather the New England 
model, and Ilaivnid and Ynlc rather than 
Yiigiuia became the mothers of university 
piesidcufcs. The Umveisity of Michigan, or- 
ganized for instruction ip 1841 and reor- 
ganized in 1851 with an elective Board of 
Regents, broke away fiom the oldei tiadition, 
and, under the inspiration of men who admiied 
the Piussian ideas of lIig organization of educa- 
tion, broadened and enriched its comscs of 
study. Ita school of medicine wp' 3 opened in 
1850, followed by the law school iti 1859. 
Thus the state university movement early 
got a Concmcntal impress and ideal instead 
of those of England considerably aLLenualcd. 

By an act of the legislature m 1851, the 
University of Michigan was required to pro- 
vide a modern, or less clnsaicul course than it 
had had befoie that time, and m 1855 it 
conferred upon two a tu dents the dcgiec of 


Bachelor oJ Science, which was first confcricd 
m 1851, by the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Uarvaid. JSJcctive studies appealed in tJic 
eniriculum in 1855-185G In response to 
another need, this university inaugurated in 
1370 the plan of admitting without examination 
stiulciUs Iroin nfii hated (or approved or 
accredited) high schools^ in this way lecnforc- 
iiig 111 a mnniiei at once powciful and Siyin- 
pathetic the movement foi botLor secondaiy 
hchoolfa 

OpportunltieB for Women — In yet another 
way the responsiveiie.ss of the state univer- 
sity to the changing senlimcut of its coii&til- 
ueiicy IS wcU illuhLrnlccl, The early opening 
of Lhc doors of these iiislitulion& ta women on 
nil equality with moil was anted a Led by like 
action, only in the cases of Oberliii College 
(1833) and Antioch College (1853) The 
admission of women to the State UiiivcrHiLy 
of Iowa begun with its first year of instrucLion 
in 1655; ICaiisna (180(1)^ Minuc.sotn and 
Indiana (180S), and Aliclugaii aiul Missoiiii 
(1870), followed, and the state uni verM Lies 
became thenceforth tlie sliongholdb of coedu- 
cation At the pic^eiit lime cveiy state 
umvoisity admits women except those of 
Virginia, Georgia, iiiid Floiida (which main- 
tains a sepal ate State Collogo foi IVomon), 
and prncticnlb' Noitli Caiohna and South 
Qni’oliiui If coeducation la tolerated in the 
Southern States, and accepted ui the Eastern 
States, it certainly approved m Iheoiy and 
practicG in Lhc WcsLcrn State iinivei.sitica, 
and UQ one would scrioasly propofir icvpi.iing 
the picsoiit policy of peifccb cqurlily of oppor- 
Liimtj'' for both scxe.s in these tax-'fuppoi'lcd 
institutions 

Influence of the Morrill Act. — A furtJicr and 
most poweiful rccnfoi cement of tho tendency 
to modify tho old cuiiiculuin came fiom the 
federal government in Iho opoch-iunking 
grant to each state by the act of congicis 
of July 2, 1862, known na the ^forriil Act 
(7 y.) of 30,000 acres of public laud foi each 
member of con gi css fioin such state, for Lhc 
Giidowment, iupport, and mamtenauce of, at 
leaiit, one college, whcic the leading objeet 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
nnd classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach aiicli branches of learning as 
arc related to agriculture and llic^ mechanic 
nrta m order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the ijidustiial classes 
in the pursuits and piofessions m life'' (See 
Nationai^ Government ai^d Education ) 

Many of the stale uinversitics owe their 
initial impetus, and the direction which they 
were to follow, to this now measure of gener- 
osity on the part of the federal government, 
enlarging a policy begun sixty years before 
in the grant of one or two townships to each 
new state on its admission for a acnunniy or 
university Every state ultimately accepted 
this new grant, and in twenty the state uni- 
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vei'sity was made the benoficiaiy, thus obligat- 
nig it to give spcoial attention, to the piomotiou 
of n practical cdiicatioji of tho industrial 
classes in the piirsuita and piofeasions in lile ” 
The 5vIornll Aot provided for both ^givcul- 
tmo and tlie mechanic arts without discrimi- 
nation, but oaonomic conditions in the nmver 
atntca were aw eh that the ati anger emphaaiB 
waa placed upon mechamc arta find that 
term was broadly interpreted to mean eiigi- 
nccring rather than trades and crafts. Lsvwd 
wna nbundniit and the need for acicntilic 
agriculture wns seen dimly or not at all, while 
ruads, bridges, railronda, factonca, mills, elec- 
trical ‘ plants, and mining cnfcorprlsca were 
calling loudly for ongiaeeia. The state uni- 
■voTBitics, therefore, very soon advanced from 
a hbcial trcntmciib of the pine sciences to 
elaborate equipments and great raculfcica for 
tcncliing applied acionoCB, first in the field of 
eiigineoring, and then at length in tho field of 
agriculture. The ins true tiou in these newer 
aiibiocta which mvnded the Tenlimi of the hbernl 
nrtti was frequently secondaiy instead of 
colTcgiatc, and the sohools orgnnlzed on this 
grndii hri'VB not iiW boon abolished. The suc- 
cessful School of Agriculture opened by tlic 
University of Minnesota in 1888 is still cai’i’icd 
on nloiigsidc the College of AgncuUui'ej in 
lOOO'lOlO the College regiuteied 238 stiidciiLs, 
and the School 701 studenta, besides 681 persona 
registered an the agricultural fuimmcr courscb, 
farmers' abort coiirsea, etc. Secondaiy schools 
or departments have, howevei, been largely 
given up, as the ayatem of high scliooU 
has gained strength and a Lability. Minnesota 
pave up secondary work, save in apiiculture, 
in ISOl, Coloiado in 1907, and Illinois in 
1911, riorlda, Kentucky, and Utah trana- 
fonnecl the prcpaiafcory clopartmcnt into a 
model school for their departments of educa- 
tion, ton state universities, including West 
Virginia, South Dakota, Louisiana, and Ari- 
zona, a bill maintain from one to four years of 
a secondary coiirie 

Relation to Secondary Schools — The rela- 
tion ol Ihc state u 111 versi tics to the secondary 
solioolfi of their states is of tromendoiia imj)or- 
tance, for no small part of their services has 
been the patient, aynipathcbic, atiinulating 
support of eveiy wise ofTort to expand and 
improve tJic public high schools. Each party 
to the 1 elation is vitally dependent upon the 
othcrj the university must have soundly 
prepared students if it is to do ita proper work, 
it must help the high schools to prcpaie theso 
students at the same tune that the achoola 
prepare the larger number of their pupils for 
other actiAdtiea than those of tho univcisity 
the high sclioola must have thoroughly tminccl 
and inapiniig teachers, and the demanda for 
such teachers are steadily greater than tho 
univcrsitiea can supply, even with the in- 
creasing percentage of their graduates cntei- 
ing secondary school benching na a profession 


Very sigiiiiicant are the figiiica foi this increase 
in such umvGi'sitiea as Michigan, where tfio 
percentage of total graduate a going into edu- 
cational worJc rose from 1 2 per cent for the 
years 1816-18BQ to 18,3 pci cent for 1696-1900, 
In contrast with these i a bios, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the same yenva, senb into educa- 
tional lYQvk. leSvS than 5 per cent for each period 
Technical and Professional Schools — On 
the other side, the state universities ns the 
agents of the atuUi have under taken teoh- 
nologioal and professional education on a new 
basis, climinatiiig the element of profit which 
ao long I'otavdcd pyogiesa in the pTofeaaiona of 
medicine and dentistry, and steadily raising 
standards of equipment and instruction The 
miyat TCmarkable nnprovement has taken place 
in medical education in the West, where the 
state uiiiveiflities have followed couiageously 
m recent yeaTB the lead of Havvaid and Johns 
Ilopkina TJie University of Michigan opened 
its department of medicine and surgery m 
1660 with a comae of two yenra of six montha 
each, this waa extended to nine inontlia m 
1877; n third year waa added m 1880, and a 
fourth ni 1890 Mimicsoln hai gone a step 
farther, adding a required fifth year to its 
medical comae for students entering in 1011 
ami thereafter, which must be a year in hospital 
service for pmctiti oners or a year in the 
laborabories foi those who intend to teach in 
medical schools. A cojisislcnt application 
of this prineiplo of state control of medical 
piacticc and medical education within the 
stake has rcaolkcd la khc coiiccnkTakiou of all 
medical education in the state univcisity in 
cloven states. Full four-year courses are given 
in Ai'kansai, Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, and Vermont, and the first two 
years only in Mississippi, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia. 

Graduate Instruction and the organization 
of graduate schools were natuially slow of 
devclopincnt in state univcisilics, and in some 
iiiatauces they were considered both practically 
and theoretically undesirable. Rut univer- 
fliUcs like Michigan, TVisconsia, and Cahfornin. 
(leinonstrated the wisdom and value of foster- 
ing the fineab scholars liip and the moat ad- 
vanced regearoh. lllinoia led tho way in definite 
appropriations for a graduate school, receiving 
§50,000 a year since 1007, followed by Indiana 
and Minnesotn. With few exceptions, the 
BtiLtc uniVGisitica now liayo aeparabely organ- 
ized graduate schools in. operation, or have 
piovidcd ill their soheino of organization for 
auch sclioolSj but besides those lust enuincr- 
ntod, not more than a even, and theae in a few 
fields only, arc properly equipped to carry 
students to the doctorate in philosophy or 
flcionce, e.g. the University of North Carolina 
in chemistry. 

Affiliated Research Organizations. — In affili- 
ation with many of the state univcisities 
or as organic paita of thorn, arc various ad- 
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miiustraUvc nnd research bodies, under Llic 
control and superviaion of aomc university 
oflicci Illuatrations of theae me the State 
Conservation Commisavon, the State Geological 
Survey, nnd the Biiicau of Plant Diaensea aiui 
DeatiiicLivc IiiEccts, at the University of 
Ncbrfiska, and the Stale Labor atoiy of 
Natural llistoiy, the State Eiitomo Id gist’s 
office, tlie State Donrd of Examiners in AccuiiiiU 
alley, the State Geological Survey, and the 
State Water Survey, at the Uiiivcraity of 
Illinois. Unfoitunatcly the legislature has 
not always kept clem the distinctiou between 
research work nnd scientific exploiation and 
flujvcy, on tlic one side, which may propcjJy 
be mmertakoR by the atate*a univcisity, and 
routine work of nnnlyaia, inspection, etc , on 
the oblier, which ahould be placed with a purely 
administrative olfice. The real mcaiimg of 
tlna movement to assign these various rime- 
tiona to the state university becomes clearer 
year by year, they indicate, as President 
Van Iliae of tho University of Wisconsin lias 
well said, a settled recognition of the state 
university as the " cNpcrl adviaci of the 
Btatc ” in the fiolds of science, industr}-', 
economics, administration, agriculture, engi- 
neering, and social problems, in addition to its 
function as the great teacher and cnnoblei of 
the youth of the state 

Supervision and Control, — The legal super- 
vision and control of univci silica of Lius group 
la usually vested in a boaul of regents or 
truateca composed of persona appointed by 
fcJic govej’jior witJi the conamifc of the scimtc, 
with the addition of cerbam enoj/icio membera 
Only m exceptional eases aic the membera 
paid more than a modest per diem for their 
services, and actual expenses while in tho 
discharge of their (hi ties Broadly ape a king, 
these boards have been singularly free from 
partisan and pci a on al political influences, 
though in some of the newer states liko 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Kansas notable 
exceptions have occurred Positions on the 
boards are looked upon ns places of honor and 
dignity, with large oppoi Lumties for public 
service, and aic fiequcntly filled by men of 
great buainesa experience and acumen. The 
table oil following page gives detailed data 
legnidmg the composition, term, etc, of Iho 
boards in question* 

Support — The forma of support of the 
state uiii versi Lica fall under four licatls; 
state appropijations, fecleinl land giants and 
appropnabiona, gifts from individuals, and 
fltiideiib fees Direct tippropnahons arc made 
by the stale logialaturca for current expenses 
auch aa salaries, apparatus, supplies, repairs, 
and publications, and for improvements such 

1 In lliG casQ of Cornell University, tho qunai-stiilo 
unlveraity of New York, from ■vvliich iL rocDive^ Inrflo 
revenues, tho a Into coiitrola only ten of tho Lhlrty-iimo 
membera of the board of tnibLcea, five of fchesQ beiuK 
Biota afliccra holding ex oJTfCio, 


as new buddings add itioiml lands, and special 
undcrtalungs nlany slates make those 
appropiiiitiona annually or birniiially, ciLlier 
in a lump ‘uim oi iii itemized, apecific foiin, 
pliicing the adminislratioii of the f inula m the 
Imiida of the regent a or Lima Leo a Otlieid 
provide periuancnt lex'ciiuos fioni general 
taxation, running indeliiiitely, soinclimea fiK- 
ing a hliding scale of inc leases. Still others 
have adopted the eoiitinuiRg mill tax foi edu- 
cational ins ti but ions, e g Colorado, with a 
tax of S.OOOl on I ho total of assessed valua- 
tion of the property of the State, thus creating 
a special fund which miiy not be used for 
other purposes ^ The ndvnn luges of IJiis last 
method aie obvious and positive, for iL gives 
n revenue which increases niitinnaticQllv wiLli 
the development of the state anti the giowth 
of tho univoraity, which still keeps the insli- 
tution responsible to the state fur Us steward- 
ship through detailed annual ropoilSj and 
wlucli yet relieves it from the necessity of 
campaigning in each legislature to convince 
that body of the just needs and riglitful claims, 
of the iiibtiLutioii for support, ThcincLhod 
has, thercrore, been widely adopted, with 
strong indiciilionb that it will spread Blill 
further; in 1012 fourteen atato uniycrfailica 
received a large part of Lhnir income fiom 
some form of null tax, the lates varying horn 
one twcnticbli of one null in Kentucky to one 
mill in Illinoia and Ncbi aska, 

Land giania by the federal government to 
the s tales for educational purposes have already 
been dcaciibcd, with cmphiisi-i on the f/icL LJiat 
in the majority of cases this laud became tiic 
pi unary endowment of the state univeiaities of 
tile Western Stales Soineof Uic states diapubcil 
of these lands curly and in recklcis 1ms to, with 
comparaLivcly liLLle cndo'wiiicnb aa the icsult, 
wJiile otheiB, lesLrainod by prudent foreMght ns 
well ns by eons li tuti oil ai prohibitions of halo 
below a nuiiimuiu piicc! (in iSouLli Uukota SIO 
an ncic), have now magnificent incomoa fium 
luvestinents and lenses Tlio Uiiivrisity of 
Noith Dakota, on tho aclinisfiioii of tlio sLabo 
into the Union, was gran led 120,000 acres of 
public land; from the sale of this it hns im 
invested endowment of SI, 080,000, with 
35,000 acres still unsold To a few state?, 
like Indiann and Alabama, Congress has made 
special grants, usually of a coinponaatory 
nutuio, for their univei&itica. 

The twciity-onc state univei.'iiLies which 
received the land ginnt iiiidor tlio Mon ill 
Act of 1S62 were fiirtlior Ijonrrinariob of IJio 
United Stales under four later acts of coiigicsh: 
the nets of 1890 and 1007 (supplcmciiLing tho 
act of 1862), in accordaiu’c willi which each 
state now receives nnd turns over to its 
university, less a portion rcseivcd in eight 
southern slates lor inslitiilionfi for the negiocs, 
a total of §50,000 annually; nnd the ncta or 
1867 and 1906, under which the agiiculbural 
experiment atatioiis connected with these 
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Alabama . . 

HqqtiI qF Trustees 

12 

2 

ID 

12 yra, 

Self-poriioluaUne, nuhiccL to 






confirm allan by tha aan- 

iilo of UiofiUiLo 


Arizann ■ . 

Daprd oF nCRcnta 

0 

2 

4 

1 yrs, 

Govonior tmd annnLe 

Arkan^na ■ . ■ > 

Board of Trustees 

7 

1 

D 

0 jra, 

Govarrgr and flEnuLo 


Board oF Ilcffonla 

2a 

7 

la 

la y rs 

Governor aiiU flannLc 

Colorado . . • 

rioTldA 

Baprtl oT llrALpU 

Board or Control of Stain 

7 

1 1 

G 

G yrs 

GcxittTftl flValft clocUon 

EducaL Inst 

Q 


6 

4 yrs. 

Governor 

G&otkIr . . « . . 

Board at TtUsLcea 

20 

e 

17 

8 yrs. 

Govornor nnl soniilOt aiul 






ono life niGmUor 

Idaho , , , 

Doarxl of flcgonta 

5 

— 

6 

0 yrs, 

Governor 

IllinQis , . , 

Board of Tniitccq 

13 

' a 

0 

0 yrs 

Ocnern] alntcs qIgcLiod 

InJlann tfmvo rally 

' Board of Trustees 

a 

- 

B 

1 3 ytt 

G clcolcd by siaio board, 3 






olocted 1)3 alumni 

Purdue Unlverully 

Board of Trusleci 

f) 

— 

D 

0 yn 

Govoninr nnd scnivLo 

lo-rtu . . 1 ' 

1 BUId Bonril o1 EditoaUDa 

3 

— 

Q 

0 yra 

GovtmDi amt aenfvlo 

Kauaiia . < 

Boird of nceants 

7 

1 

0 

4 yrs 

Govornor find acnnio 

Ken Lucky 

Board of Tmalcci 

IS 

a 

IS 

0 yrs, 

Governor nnU gcnnlo 

LoJialane > • j ■ 

1 Board of Supervisors 

16 

3 

12 

1 yrs 

Govcnior and ■jCJinte 

Mniuo III. 

Board of Truslees 

6 

— 

a 

0 yrs 

Governor and aiinnto 

Michigan . 

Board oF Rcjicnta 

D 

— 

0 

8 yrs 

General a Into olcctlon 

Minnssoln r 

Board of Iloaonti 

12 

1 

8 

6 yrs 1 

Oovemor and aonalo 

Mississippi p 1 

Mlesourl . , r ■ 

Board of TrvsLeci 

ID 

2 

B 

G yra 

Governor find Hcna^e 

Board of Cn rotors 

D 

— 

0 

a yra 

Governor and acnato 

Monlenn ... i 

Stale Dcnrd of EdiicnLlaii 

11 

a 

8 

4 jira 

Governor and acnnlo 

NebraakiL . . . , ' 

1 Bobril of ncsBTvla 

Q 

— 

a 

Q ycB 

Gauertil elacUou 

NoYnda 

1 Board of Ilogonis 

R 

— 

E 

4 yrs 

CcTiDro] atnlc election 

Now Mexico 

Board of Xlcgents 

7 

2 

E 

4 yra 

Governor and aciiAte 

North Carolina . . 

Board of Truatcoa 

sa 

2 

BO 

4 yra 

Slalu logialnluro 

North Dakota ■ ■ 
Ohio SLqLo Univoralty 

lloarti uF TriiateBs 


— 

S 

4 yra 

Governor and annalo 

Board of Trustees 

7 


7 

7 jra 

Govornor nnd aonalo 

Ohio Univaralty 

Board of Triislsua 

21 

2 

10 

LUo 

Ga\crnor and aciinko 

Miami IJmvoMily 

Buard ol Trn<)tc[ 2 a 

27 

_ 

27 

0 yrs 

GnvLnior mxd sninlo 

Oklahainn , 

Stale Hoard oF Education 

7 

1 

A 

0 yri 

Governor and aoiinlo 

Oregon . 

Board of Hg^QuIs 

14 1 

3 1 

11 

12 yra 

Governor and ':onato 

SowUi CaTollua . > 

Board of TT»\s'Goa 

ll 1 

4 1 

7 

fl iva 

Slato louHla*UTQ 

South Oaholii 
Tonnessco 

IlCflGDla of Education 

6 

-- 

6 

D yra 

Onvornor and BCiiftto 

Board of Tnislccs 

10 

4 

12 

12 yra 

Governor and sen a to 

ToTas , , 

Board uF Bc^enta 

a 

— 

B 


Governor and acnalo 

Utnli . . , 

Board of negenUs 

13 

2 

11 

4 yra 

Governor nud aariato 

Ycrmonl , , 

Board of Tnjfliooa 

20 

2 

0 

> (1 yra 

0 clsotcd by IcKi^laUiro 





0 

>LirQ 

Vncnncios filled by re- 
mnlndoT cC nine 

Virginia 

UccIoI' and Visitors, and 





Alumni Trualocd oF Va 
Endowmant Fund 

11 

2 

D 

4 yra, 

Governor and coiinall 

WashlnElDQ , 

Woat vrTHlnla . . 

Board of IlcaDiits 

SlnlQ Board of nef^enla 

7 


7 

0 yra. 

Governor and acnalo 

(Ediiontfon) 

SlalQ Board of Coatrol 

6 

1 

4 

4 yra, 

Goyemor and aonnta 


WlacaiiBin . 

(Fiiianco) 

3 

_ 

3 

0 yra 

Governor and aeiinlo 

RogGnta of tho University 

15 

2 

Id 

0 yra 

Uavernor and aonato 

WyomwK 

IkinTil ot L'sMBtGGa 

\\ 

2 

D 

G yra 

Guvernov and senate 


Universitiea, except m Ohio find Georgia, 
receive annually S 10,000 for cxpori mentation, 
adrn ini strati on, and advanced research, In 
agriculture and cloaely allied dopartinonta 
Buch aa IrTigaUen Out of tho total annwal ap- 
piopnation by the federal government under 
these four acts, amounlmg to S4, 045 ,000, the 
state universities get about 51,500,000 

The University of Texas received no federal 
grants, since that stale retained on its admis- 
sion all public lands within its boundaries 
fiom these lands the university was grantca 
one tenth of all sections reserved foi state 
usea, m addition to fifty leagues given m 1539. 
The accumnliLteii endowment from sales was 
in 1010 nearly 5660 COQ, while leases of the re- 
maining 2,000,000 acres produced $121,000 
and hequssls to state colleges and 
iiniversitics by individuals for endowments or 
for biiilclinga have been relatively few and 
rnieiy very laige 13ecau&e these institutions 
arc the creatures of the state and sujiported 
by tlw tnKaUen of all, they have not been 


considered, until recently, even by then own 
alumni, as objects of private benevolence, 
they have grown up in a region where the 
habit of giving InrgDly to education and 
charily i& )iisl becoming well rooted, whore 
too londy reliance is still placed Upon eastern 
plulauthiopi&ta^ Stmiulation and oigamzation 
of the loyalty of graduates have been given 
scanty attention in comparison with tlio 
shrewd, syatcmatio, and successful cultivation 
of Ihcir alumni by the great endowed private 
ilia ti tut ions, Now that the alumni of the 
state univoraitica take leading parts in state 
and local government, the need of keeping them 
informed and interested la quite apparent. It 
has taken much time, too. Cor the uiuycrsitiea 
to overcome the proper acruplea of sensible and 
benevolent persons who hesitated to intrust 
their gifts to ariy agency of the state so long 
4 a the fftate government wna in t]ic sad coiuli- 
tionof inelheicncy and immoraTity eliaracteristia 
of many of the greater commonweal tha For- 
tunately it is now scarcely a matter of quea- 
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tioj] that thoat/iLo ijnivMvsities arc f)racUcaIIj' 
entirely divorced from the politics and the 
business methods of the ordinal y state goveru- 
mciifc, they arc as stable in constitution and 
as nggrossively fnithful to scholarship, rcsenrrh, 
and social service as the iiohio private founda- 
tions, and they ai G now reaping Llioh rcwaid in 
a generous aiiprcciation of then trust worthiness 
and theii wisdom, which takes the form of 
great gifts for far-reaching rcacarch and for aid 
t^n students, as well as for buildings and tangible 
things. 

Certain gifts to state imivcraitics in llip past 
has been highly significant, oven m au ago of 
imperial giving of n Roman sort Besides large 
donations to the state umvorsitjcfa of Ver- 
mont, Micliignn, Minnesota, Indiana, Kansas, 
Georgia, and North Caiohna, usually for 
Iniiklmga or for constiiictivc pm poses, special 
mention should be made of gicat private gifis 
to three obhor universities The University 
of Virginia in 1009 was eniiched by 82,000,000 
given by Andrew CainOgie and other piivnte 
citizens Dy the will of Hon. William F. 
Vilas, who died iii 1008, an aliimnns, profossoi, 
and regent for many yeaia of the UnivcisiLy 
of Wisconsin, that institution will receive hia 
whole estate, appiaiscd at about $1,900,000, 
upon tliG expiration of two life intciests. 
The University of California has also been 
a leader in tlie matter of gifts evei since it 
leccived from James Lick in 1375 3700,000 
for an astionoimcal observatory; in later 
years the large gifts alone have been niimeroua, 
and now total move than $2,000,000 for en- 
dowment and 51^500,000 foi buildings; be- 
sides these, continuing annual grants fioin 
private somcea for scholarships, research, and 
exploration represent about $500,000 more. 

Student fees in state umveisitica arc usually 
confined to minor charges for niatriciilation, 
gymnaaium, laboratory matenala, and break- 
ages, etc , which rarely amount to moie than 
S50 per year for undergraduates, With the 
exception of Vermont none of the inatitutiona 
of this group chaigcs a icgular tuition fee to 
residents of blicii respective states except in 
the professional departments, and in a few 
cnsca in engineering oollegca. The tuition in 
the Depaitment of Law in the University of 
Michigan is $55 and $66 per year; in the 
University of Miunesota, 360; in the Univer- 
sity of WiBConain, free to residents, and to 
non-TGsideiits, 370. In the Department of 
^lediclne the tuition chaigcs arc, at Virginia 
3100, at Illinois $125 to $156, according to the 
year, and at Minnesota $150 The total 
icvcnuc fiom student feoa in 1910-1911, 
G’ccfucling board mid rental of rooma, exceeded 
r5 100,000 in only six of the state univcisities, 
— California, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, Michigan loading with 
$039,000, All of these umvoisitics, be it 
noted, have great piofcssional schools; the 
University of Washington, with nearly half 


as innny students Aliehigan, but wJtJi only 
277 professional students out of 21'12j iGccived 
from student fees 315,000 In contrast to 
these figuics of the rovcniica from stuclcnb 
fees, should ho placed those of Harvard, 
$651,000, Chicago, S5S1,000, and Coliimbin, 
incluclmg the Teachers College and Summer 
School, 51,16-1,000, 

Total RetfcmieB — The growth in total 
revenues from all sources for all tho state uni- 
vcrsilic^ is tho most icinarkablc evidence of 
then strength and of the stability of their 
men ns of flupporl in 1801-1895 thirty-six 
instiUitiona received 33,093,000, in 1900^ 
1901 thirty-eight institutions received 
36,116,000, in 1910-1911 thirty-nino insti- 
tutiona iccoivcd 38,090,000 The varintion 
in number of iiisLitiitions from thirty-six to 
thirty- nine is clue to the adcliLion of fchroo amall 
new jnstitulj 01)3 which would nob much alTccb 
the total if they wplg omitted altogether. 

Organization — In organization, those uni- 
versities have shown a stiongly marked tend- 
ency to follow n fiuiglo type, in which the 
uncfergindiiato work is still tho center of 
gravity around which ^ revolve thc^ other 
activities of the instibuiions Alongside the 
colloGo of liberal aits and scicucgb, or upon 
the msb two years of such college, are placed 
the colleges or schools of technology or engi- 
neering, agriculture, niitl fine arts; above 
til CSC and growing out of them by an ariange- 
mont more and more coinmonly recognized 
mid definitely pres cubed, arc the graduate 
school and the professional .■schools, excepting 
always the school of theology No American 
State university Ima yet gone so far as have 
Home of tho provincial English miivcraitica, 
like Bristol, which loceive giants from both 
tho impel in( treasury and from municipalities, 
and which give dcgiees in theology for work 
done in nIHliatcd theological achoola. The 
University of Noith Dakota, however, gives 
credit toward ita degree in arts for work dono 
at Wesley College in theological and mission- 
ary com sea, tho latter institution reciprocally 
recognizing tho work of the university and 
opening its dormitories as well to university 
fltudenta 

Tho general features of the ideal university 
toward which these state institutions arc 
stiivmg, not formally and slavishly but with 
brgad sympathy for local and temporary nccclB. 
were defined by the National Association oi 
State Universities in a report of its Committee 
on Standaida, adopted in IDOS' — 

"Wq may dcfino a standard AmGrican univeraHy 
to bo au institution . (1) ivhich requires for ndniia- 

Hian (fiQ compfcOon of tno comeuftnn af n standard 
Amci'ican lugh achool with a four yenrs* course » • . , 
(2) winch oITcra m llio collcffo of literaturo and science 
two years of aenernl or lib oral work cnmplelLng or BUpple- 
mcnliiiB tho work of tho lilgh acbool ; (3) which ofTars a 
further courao of two years so nrranEod that tho student 
may hcEUi work of iinivcrflity charaoler leading to iho 
bachelor's degree al tho end and reaching forward to Iho 
continuation of this work in the graduate saliool or iho 
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E rofpsgionttlBchoDl* (4) which oITera pro fossionalcourflcs, 
fiscd upon the completion of Uro ycnra of coUcgin-tQ 
work, in Iftwormcdicmc or oncincennE , (5) which oitera 
In tliti Eroduata anliGol an Rttcf\iiatci cqutrq lQP.d*nK 
tho degrco of Doctor of Fhilaaophy 

"To bo A HlftiKlftrd uiuvcraity an inalilution flliAll 
ho equipped to aivo iiiatriiction londlnE to thp OGgreo 
of Doctor of Phuasopliy in At lenat fivo dcpnrlmcnta, 
According to the BLanaarcIa prescribed in tliia report, 
and ahnll liavo at least ono university profesgionnl or 
teohnical achool (win oh shall require) , . tho two 
years' collogiato Irfiinittg for ndmiagioii " 

The progreag of a state univorsity toward 
this ideal IS admu'ably illustrated by the 
University of MinneaoU, which haa always 
been the sole ogonej" for higher cdiicntioii 
receiving the aupporfc of that state, and whose 
development has been notably symmetrical, if 
nob so striking and significant in graduate, 
profeasional, rcscaich, and extension depart- 
ments as thnfc of the Universities of Mioingan, 
California, and Wisoonsin {qq,u ) 

Relation to Other Institutions, — The rela- 
tion of the state univeraiby to other etatc- 
siipporbcd institutions and to endowed inde- 
pendent or denominational colleges and uni- 
versities has nob always been cither friendly 
or coopciative The competition between 
the miivcisity and the agrioultural college 
for students, appropriations, and popular 
aiipporb la frequently inexcusably acute and 
wasteful, and results in peiaistencc of low 
stand ardfl and duplication of woik, na in 
Alabama and South Dakota. The people of 
several of the States — Iowa, Mississippi, 
Viiginia, and Oregon — have shown their 
disapproval of such conditions and have moved 
in tht direction of some central, coordinating 
body with power to express the unlfiecl purpose 
of the state as a whole, and to compel chmina- 
tion of waste, friction, and unwholesome 
rivalry Such central boaida now control 
higher cdueation in Iowa, Mississippi, Florida, 
Oklalioma, and South Dakota, though not m 
every ease with piogreasive efTectiveness, 

With the independent and denominational 
institutions the atafco universitiea now mam- 
tain a better relation than formerly, when it 
was common in church gatherings to hear tho 
uiiivorsiby denounced as " ungodly ” and 
subversive of moiality They have passed 
from bitter rivalry to sensible cooperation in 
Q work fai too great foi both comhinGd, 
Whether the churches will or not, the children 
of their families go to the state universities 
in great numbers as well as to the chinch 
colleges The Presbyterian CoUef^o Board re- 
porta 7000 students from Presbytemn homes in 
fifteen state univcisities. — moie college studenta 
than aiB in all tho Presbyterian colleges under 
the Board. In the face of such factis na these, 
the Presbyterian, Chris ti an (Diaciplca), Catholic 
anti other ehurchca have undertaken in aovoral 
places the religious care of their students in 
state institutions, which the stnte itself 
cannot assume. They have placed student 
pasters and advisers in charge of handsome 


buildings erected for tho purpose at California, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Texas, Kansas, anti 
Missouri. The spirit of co6p oration is active 
also ill the direction of the coordination of 
courses of study ho that Btudenta who wish to 
spend two or more yeaia in a small or denomi- 
national college may traiiBfcr to tho univer- 
sity instates like Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and 
California, foi advanced, iirofcssional, or 
technological work on a definite and assured 
basis without loss of timo 

Outlook. — As an instrument of the state 
under popular goveiumenfc, Btanding at the 
head oi a tax-supported system of public 
education, and luaponsivc to the varying need 
and the enlarging vision of the Stute, the 
future iirogress of the State university seems 
assured. It is more likely to sulTei fiom too 
lapid expansion of function than from icstvic- 
lion, tire demand for immediate results, for 
matciial evidencea of its usefulness, will pub it 
permanently at n disadvantage in certain kinds 
of idealistic endeavor in contrast with the 
richly endowed piivale institutions But in 
tho laigc field of higher education m the 
United States, the state univeisity is already 
the peer of tho older foundation, whether 
measured by refiourccs, student registration, 
scholarly standards, or public confidence m its 
integrity and leadership. K. C. B 

See articles on separate states and state uni- 
veraitica, and references there given. 
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UNIVERSITIES, ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN — An organization formed in 
1900 at a meeting held in Chicago in reaponae 
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to a call signed by the picsiclcnta of five xmi- 
vcTsitiea Harvaicl, Columbia, Cnlifoi'iua, 
Johns lIopMiis, and Chicaeo These live 
iiiatitutions, togclhcr mth the following nine 
otheia, constituted the original mcinbciahip 
Clark, Coinoll, Oathohe, MiGhigan, VennsyU 
vanift, Piincebon, Stanford, Wiscoiisiii, mid 
Ynle By later action tlio following state 
inabitutions were adimltod to mcinbeialup, 
making a total of twenty-two members 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Miniieaotn, 
Miaaouri, Nebraska, and Virginia No ad- 
difcioiia have been inado sinoc 1909. Tlio 
condition of memboralnp was nt first the inaiu- 
tenance of n Bbiong graduate school, but Inter 
the effeebive organization of high-giado pro- 
fcasioiinl schools in conneotion with the 
university was made a cooidinate prerequisite 
for membership. 

The piimaiy purpose of the Asaoemtion was 
the consideration of iimttcis of common 
interest relating Id graduate study The 
papeis and reports presented at thu mcc tings 
and publighed in the proceedings of the 
ABBociation. have gcuerally diflcusscd u\ a 
iliorough and statesmuiiliko manner a wide 
variety of topics, e^g conditions of granting 
degrees of PinD and A M,, staiidnids of 
collegiate, graduate, and professional instruc- 
bioii; promotions in the faculty, safeguarding 
American dogiees abroad, oto. The Associa- 
tion scoured fiom the Pingsian and Dutch 
govornmonfcfl in 1904 iccognitioii of the bac- 
calau rente dcgiees of its membcia as the 
equivalent of the Gciman tesiimomum imluri- 
tatis, and the fuibhci high privilege of having 
graduate work done in the institutions repro- 
seiited in the Association, and in these atone, 
nc 01 edited by the Univeisity of Beilin to waul 
its degree of Ph.D The Association has 
worked atoadily and offcetWely Cor the ^clefi- 
iiition and improvement of stnnclarcis m higher 
education. K. C. B 

Reference : — 

ABaQofftUon of AmorioQU Umvorsitica, Jpurnnl of 
Proceedings and Addresses, (Chicngo, lOOO-LOlO ) 

UNIVERSITIES, THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF STATE — Organized in 
1995 foi the puiposo of piomoting 'Miighci 
education in nil its forma in the universities of 
the several states of the union," anti foi the 
discussion of questions and prosecution of 
pUna for render iii^ the instibutiona in tho 
Asa 0 elation more omcieut. Membership in the 
Association la confined to colleges oi univer- 
aitioa founded wholly or in part upon those 
federal grants of land known aa the aciiiinnry 
or univeisity giants (not the land grants 
of 18G2), and to coUegea or univcvailica in 
any state designated and recognized by the 
state as n state university Repreaeatntion 
with vote is limited to the prcaident or other 
executive officer, or to hia specmlly appointed 
proxy In 1911 forty-two institutions were 


regular mombera and ten indivi duals, formerly 
picsfdGnta, were '‘special mcinbcra." 

The regular mectiuga of the Association are 
held nniiually nt a tune and place fixed by the 
executive committee They are essentially 
private, though an annual volume of proeccd- 
ings IS issued As lUuatrafcing the wide range 
of topics cliscusacd in foiinal papers and 
icpoits q[ Gommittcca, the following arc noted' 
state boards of control, freedom of teaching 
in state universi bog, educational sbandavda, 
fiateinitics, dormitories, etc Through im- 
poitant committcea the Association hag se- 
cured advance in the definition and recognition 
of stand arctfl of adniia.sioii of students, and 
steady improvement in the reqiiiiemcnta for 
aclmiaaioii to professional schools. Persist- 
cnee of the Association sccuied the admis- 
sion of the state uni vei si ties to the piivilcgos 
of the Carnegie Fomulation for tlie Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the addition of 
S5j 090,000 to tho eiiilowmcnt of tho Foundn- 
tion to enable it to serve the state iinivcrsiticg 

The chief function of the Aaaociation is in 
bvinging to gather icgulaily for urtUnate, even 
coiifidcnlial, conference and discussion the 
heads of inatitiibions having appi oximatcly the 
same organization, aimfi, obligations, prob- 
lems, and foim of Aupport by the state These 
institutions arc directly i elated to the govern- 
moiib and people of forty of the forty-eight 
states of the Union. Twenty-one of these 
institutions aic also members of the Associa- 
tion of American AgiicuUiiial Colleges and 
Expel iment Stations, while twelve (including 
seven of the twenty-one) are also incmbcis of 
the Association of Ameiioan Universities 

K. C. B. 

Reference r — 

Tho National Aaqocintion of State Universiticfl, Trajis- 
QctioKB and Procccdinoa 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATIONS, — One of the moat aig- 
nificAnt features in the development of Aincri- 
caii universities and colleges has been the 
giowtli of the influence of ftliimm in the man- 
agement and control of the insLitutiona. Ai- 
moab all the colleges of any standing have 
organized their nlmnni into dTective groups 
with regularly appointed ofTiceis, through whom 
moat of the graduates or former atudenta may 
be leached. Since tho larger and older 
institutions have alumni cliiba in tho larger 
cities, theie is always at hand a medium of 
oommiinicatioii and reciprocal influence of 
which many prcaidcnts annually avail them- 
selves Through these orgniiizatioiia the col- 
lege graduates are attaining a constnntly 
growing influenoo upon tho eollcgc, Tho 
alumni assocmtiona help to foster a sense of 
comradeship, of loyalty bo then CDllcgeg, and 
of all the best tinditions bound up with 
these inatitiitiona, and nt the same tinic tho 
active support of the alumni can leadily bo 
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enliatcd for blic purposca ol the college Dut, 
on the otllGi* hand, the veiy effectiveness of 
tliege organi^jatioiia may in the long luu 
piove iniinienJ to the best intciests of the 
iiniversiiies and colleges, The movement liiia 
seldom been asaociatcd piimniily with schol- 
arly ideals or tlie promotiou of such ideals in 
the college. The aliimni clubs tend to fall 
into the. hands of a few men who me not 
always the best oi moat thoughtful of college 
graduates, and not lurrequcutly many of the 
members have never giaduatcd at their col- 
lege, Hence, alumni inducncc under such 
leiidcrsliip la generally oKCited in a senti- 
mental or paitisna sense Nowhere has this 
tendency shown Usclf more powcifiil than in 
the matter of college ntlilctica. In a largo 
number of cases alumni clubs m tiic dcsiro 
to secure a winning I Gam have brought pres- 
sine to benr on college nuLhoiilica to tolerate 
athletic coiuhtions that weic not only objec- 
tionable but m many cases immoral. The 
whole question of the influence of oiganizcd 
ahimm upon the college is a new pioblcin 
which resolves itself as follows. What foim of 
participation shnll nlmnni have which shall 
be fruitful and wise, a participation in which 
the nhiinni jnsy have ji j-jght to voice then 
wishes and opinions, a relation nevertheless 
in which the college authorities shnll not be 
hampered by a merely senLimentnl effort of 
nluiniii to icgulntc college affaiis? While 
numerous suggestions, some fnncifiil, some 
radical, have been offeied recently in le^jpoiiBc 
to this question, the more conservative advo- 
entea of alumni participation go no farther 
than to suggest the presence of a hmiLed 
pioportion of aluinm chosen by alumni 
QS^OGiatioiis, oil the college board of trustees 
And it aeems probable that for the piesont, 
at any lato, little more than this ean be done 
until alumni organizations begin to show more 
real devotion to the cause of education and 
of the intellectual life and a i cl n Lively smaller 
devotion to the promotion of successful 
atlileticfl 01 other foims of college aggrandize- 
ment H S P. 

See Colleges American; Student Life, 
Univeusities, AMBnicANj also Atuleticbj 
Educationai/, 

IleferencB — 

Ccirnegio Foiindiition for tho Advimcoracnt ol Teach- 
ing Anniial lieporl, 1910^11 (Now York, 1912) 

UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENT BOARDS 
— England. — The development of appoint- 
ment boards or committees in connection with 
muvcisitiGs m England is recent, Hithcito 
tho inteimocliaiy agent between teaoheis and 
scJiooJs had been eiUicr the advertisementa of 
vacancies in newspapers and educational 
magaitines oi appointment agencies The 
latter have built up n large and flourishing 
busincas and beCDino almost indispenaable 
far all but the moBb highly paid posts m 


the better schools Tlic usual charges were 
n icgistrntion fee of fiom 2a Gd to 5d. and a 
comm 1881 on of from S to 7^ per cent on the 
first year's salary Wiiilc the o/Ticiency of 
such agencies could not bo denied, the jUHtico 
to tliosc who saought Ihc posts might be 
questioned IIciicc arose the appoint incut 
boards ut the uiiiveisitics which endeavored 
to rmd Vftcnucicf} m business and professional 
walks of life at tho lowest possible cost to then 
cliciita The carlicat of these lionida was 
established at Cambridge in 1902 mid is man- 
aged by 8ccrctttry and council of umvemiLy 
officials. A faiinilnr board was established in 
11)07 nt Oxfoid, but both legistration fee and 
commission aie clmigcd, which, however^ aic 
coiiiiiclorably lower than those of professional 
agents The univcTaiLiea of Edinburgh, Maii- 
cliestGr, luid London maintain appointment 
boards and charge nothing more than a regis- 
tiatioiY fee. They do not confine their work, 
however, to scciinng educational a pp oint- 
ment g alone, but have a much widci field 
extending to all pruts of the Enipnc. Tho 
advantage of university apponilment boards 
over the professional agencies lesta on the fact 
that each applicant is personally rccom mended 
by a professoi* or tutor^ and the sDCielary Jins 
an oppoitunity of knowing his clients per- 
sonally 

Another impoi tnnt and recent development, 
also in the interests of the applicant for posts, 
aio the agencies which have been opened by 
tcnchcm' nssocintiona 01 these the most 
impoitaiit is the Joint Agency whioli is 
managed by a committee representing tlie 
Headmasters' Confciencej Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Hendmasters, College of Preceptors. 
Teacliera' Gild, Incorporated Association or 
Aasislaut Masters, Association of HGadmastGrs 
of Preparatory Schools, Welsh County Schools 
Aasocintion, Association of Tecbmcal Institu- 
tions, Association of Tcachcia in Technical 
Institutes. Thus both head mast era and riBsis- 
tftiit mnstcra arc concerned in the welfaro of 
the agency, which is not run for profit but for 
the benefit of assistant masters and to secure 
the best terms for them. A registration fee 
is charged and n commisbion of 4 per cent on 
the first year's salary; but this commission is 
redneed by half fqr members of any of the 
above associationEf, while an extremely liberal 
discount is allowed for prompt payment, 
It IS calculated that a saving of S2600 was 
made last year by the diffeiencc between the 
commissions actunlly paid and those which 
would have been paid to the profeaaional 
agencies The newer agencies nro alowly 
improving in cfficiciicy and must succeed 
cventunlly in doing away with an injustice 
to the applicants for nppointniGnts winch 
those who have been concevnod in tho filhiig of 
vacancica, both hoadmastcrs and sclioal com- 
mittees, hnve too long auppoi ted. 

United States. — The Appointment Com- 
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mibtee or Apfiointnient Registry la more tincl 
more bccomin-g a. eoramoi\ Je(vtucc Iti Amci'icjtii 
univcraitiea and colleges, As a lule these bodies 
Uraifc themselves m Die main to securing cdu- 
oational ajipoiabmoiits, Whore a siiecial o/Tice 
does not exist for tins purpose, the requests 
for candidates and notices of opciimga arc 
usually sent to the heads of departments 
The special dCRcd haa, howevm, the advantage 
of being a central clearing house and prevents 
duplicatiou, of labor. Thus at Lelaiut Stan- 
ford Univeisity ** the Univeraiby oiitis to ob- 
tain complote information with regaid to the ^ 
scholarship, experiencCj present qualifications 
of each eaudidate and reports from insfcruobors 
and others, etc/' 53 caul ta educational ap- 
pointments of all kinds, this registry also 
lutroduccaatudcnta into other types of employ- 
ment — stenographers, secretaries, librarians, 
baotenologists, social and playground woikers, 
□to. Similar anangemenfca arc in existence 
in Cl number of other institutions, e.g. Univer- 
Bity of Wisconsm. Umveisity of Cfthfornia. 
University of Chicago, Winthiop Normal 
College, Smith CallegG, htb. Holyoke College, 
Simmona College, Harvnid University, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Columbia University^ As a 
rule many of the university appointment 
boards coonoratc to a certain extent with the 
prof essi Dual agencies, and tins cobperation 
must undoubtedly lead to an improvement in 
the ifiGtUoda employed by the lattci. Several 
gdI leges, capooially those for women, do nob 
have the ir own boards, registries, or committees, 
but work immediately through some recognizecl 
agency, Simmons College, Boston, co- 
operates with the om ploy men b department of 
the Women's Industiial and Educational 
Union, Boston; Biyn Mawi works largely 
through a Bureau of Occupations for Trained 
Women ^ in Philadelphia, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, cooperates with the 
Intercollegiate Biu'eaii of Occupations, which 
la managed by the New York Alumnie Asso- 
ciation of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Cornell. 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcuffc, Smith, Vassal’, aucl 
Wellesley 

See AoHNciEa, Teachbus' Employment 

UNIVERSITY, ATTENDANCE ON. — See 
Colleges and UmvEnsmBa, Attendance on. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. —See London, 
Univbusity of 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. — See 
InBLAND, Education in 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, ENG- 
LAND — See CoUiEQE, ENauiBS; Guammau 
ScHOOLaj Public Schools 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION —The term 
university extension dcsignntca a apcoica of 
educational activity whereby the attempt la 


made to carry the instiucfcion alTorded by the 
university beyond the picmisea of the insti- 
tution and to make it available to persons of 
nil cln&sca BO situated that they cannot attend 
in the universitj'' classrooms. This sort of 
activity has in the pioccss of its develop- 
ment taken on fchiec main forms. (1) lecture 
atudy, (2) clns& study, (S) coireapondencc 
study Lecture study couvsea have usuaUy 
been given in groups of six or twelve lecturca 
at weekly or foitiughtly intervals. The lec- 
ture usually lasts nbout one liour^ and la 
followed by a class for questions, diacnEsion, 
and review, The six or twelve Icc Lures usually 
pertain to one subject, which gives unity to 
tho course, A printed syllabus la furmBhetl to 
each mombci of the audience, containing an 
outline of each lecture, with a list of hooka for 
study, questions for review, and topics for 
written papers. An examination follows. In 
its ideal, the course is intended to lead to uni- 
versity recognition, piccisely dh in tbe cases of 
instruction gwen m the univeraUy clnasYODm 
In |irnotice,liowcvcr, especially in America as 
diatiiiguiahed from Eii^aiid, the number of 
persons taking these coiirsca for eollogo credit 
has never been large and lins diminished from 
year to year. On the other hand, the demand 
for the lectures themselves appeals never to 
have irintcTially abated, since the beginning of 
tliia work in America, about 1800 In addi- 
tion to attending tho lectures, a very Urge 
number of people have always been disposed 
to do aome of the reading assigned. Atten- 
dants upon these Icctuics have been of all 
classes, and tlicir purposes have ranged fiom 
the pursuit of scicntifio knowledge, ic cogniz- 
able townid umvcisity degrees, to the desire 
foT inCoiniatiou upon matUiB pertaining to 
ciLizcnahip (political soioncc, history, and 
social science) nnd even to tho wish for mere 
entertainment and amusemcnl, 

Class study is a form of umveisity exten- 
sion consisting of the orgaiii/ation of oollege 
classes elsewhere than upon the college 
premiBCE, but conducted precisely ae in 
the college classroom While lecture study 
courses arc organized often even hundreda of 
miles distant from the seat of the university, 
the class study groups are usually orgcmizcd 
in the aamo elfcy in which the university is 
situated, and nre intended for teachers and 
other peiaona so employed that they caimot 
attend university exercises at tho regularly 
scheduled pciioda. The classes, therefore, are 
organized to meet in late afternoon houra, even- 
ings, and Saturdays. 

CoiTCspondcnco abudy, as the name implica, 
ia a form of uiiiveraity extension which fur^ 
niahea instruction to studenta in any part of 
the world Tho medium ia tlie lesson sheet,, 
giving minute directlona aa to atudy. The 
student sends his work to the instruct or who 
Ciiticizea and returns it This plan of instruc- 
tion, whose validity waa much in doubt among^ 
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educators at its beginning. Img alcaclily gained 
m favor both with the public and -with tcacheis. 

Ifc 13 found to lend itself fayornbly not only 
to such subjects aa philosophy, political 
economy, liistoiy, niid sociology, but nEo to 
tliQ languages, mathcinatica, and ccitain phnsca 
of die /iDiDJiccs- 

History —The oiigui of this form of eclu- 
oatioual activity is doubtless to be attribuLecl 
to Professor James Stuart, of Lbc University 
of Cambridge, England, who, as early as 1866 
cxpi cased hiff nrnbilion to establish sort 
of peripatetic university, the piofcssors of 
which would circulato iimoUB the big towin 
and Lime give a wider oppoi tnnity foi receiving 
such teaching" From that time until 1976 
he devoted himself assiduously to organizing 
and starting the movement It was not 
until 1873 that he succeeded in inducing the 
Univeraiby of Cambridge to adopt the system 
olficially. In the meantime. Professor Stuart 
Imd given the fiist course of IccLuies orgaiuzod 
upon this plan, to compimics of ladies in Mnn- 
chcsLei, Liverpool, Shc/Ticld, and Leeds Ills 
second course was given in November 1867, 
to a company of woikmcn at Ciowe. A third 
course was oi'gani7<od at llochdnle, and it was 
there that, having left some diagrams sus- 
pended in the lecture hall, and finding the 
workingmen interested m meeting by them- 
selves for the discussion of fchesQ diagrams, 
Profes^oi Stuart oigaiiized the "class" as n 
distinctive feiituio of this toaoliing The story 
of tlic beginnings and early clDvelopnient 
of the movement is vividly^ told by Profes- 
sor Stuart m hia Reminiscences issued in 
1011 (pp 155-177) The London University 
Extension Society was founded 1876 Oxford 
Uiiiversity formally organized the woiltin 1806. 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London are vigoi- 
oiisly prosecuting tho work nt present (1012) 
The movement has spread to Austinlm, Austria 
Hungary, Dclgium, Dcnmnvk, Germany, Noi- 
way, and Spain 

In Aiuerica, tho univciaitjr extension move- 
ment was first formally recognized in 1890, 
when there wng organized in Philadelphia 
the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. This society 1ms coii- 
timiccl its work with unabated vigor until the 

S resent time (1012). In 1891 the State of 
few York appropriated $10,000 to bo used for 
oiganization and supervision of this woik 
In 1802 the University of Chicago, in ita 
original plan of organization, mcLuded provi- 
sion for university extension of the three 
types deaoribed in tho early part of this 
article. It attached to itaelf at the very 
beginning a staff of lectuiors, floino of them 
wholly, and othcia partly, detached from othci 
univeiaifcy work All the distinctive features 
which had marked the work in England were 
adopted, namely, the course," the syllabus, 
the review class, the written papers, the 
cxaminatiQiL, and the locognition of the work 


for university credit, From this center the 
work expanded enormously, and with the work 
of the Amoiican Society, covored practically 
the iiortlicrii half of Llic States. It is proper 
to note here that Mr. Richard Green Moul- 
ton, of Cambridge, England, was one of the 
most effectjvo lecturcis anti apostles of uni- 
versity extension, and liia work and iiifiuciieo 
were powerful factoia in the promotion of 
tho work both at PhUndclphia and at Chicago 
Other central oignnizatioua for university 
cxtenaioii were formed at Brown ITnivcrBity, 
and the Univcisitica of Cincinnati, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Miasoiin, Illinois, ICniisag, 
and California, and at Columbia University, 
in the city of New York. 

Aims. — ■ The purpose of the initiators of 
the movement was entirely serious — to give 
systematic instruction of an adequate and 
practical sort Lo those desiring and needing lb, 
but excluded foi wdiatcvci icaaon from the 
imivcriiilica. Hence, tlio piovision for tlie 
series, in plane of the flinglc lecture, reviews 
and discussions, system a lie leading, and exami- 
nations In England this provision appears 
to have inch a real social demand, and from 
the beginning " student " features have there 
been promincnb. Tho English university 
extension lecture courhcs arc of three variotics 
(1) sessional (extending through the three 
terms of the yeai), (2) tciminal (extending 
through one term): and (3) short coursca and 
pioneer courses University certificates and 
diplomas may bo secured through either of tlio 
first two types of couisos, while tlie purpose of 
the third is to stimulate intci’cst and to prepare 
the way for tho more seiioiia work of the ses- 
sional or terminal Coiitscs Of a still more 
systematic sort ia the work of the " Tutorial 
Classes '* The number of students in a tutorial 
cinas is limited to thirty. The students are 
pledged to attend all tho meetinga, of which 
there nro at Iga'jt twenfcy-foui, and at moBb 
seventy- two, in the course Every meeting 
ocoupiea two hoiira, one for the lecture, tha 
Bccoiid for questions and discussiona. Weekly 
or fortnightly essay a are written by students 
The icport issued by the University of London 
for 1910-*1011 shows that for the first term of 
that year, 3500 persona outered for the ses- 
sional Iccturca and classeaj 3163 for tho 
second, and 590 for the third, The report 
siiowa a very large number of sUideuta working 
for certificates aiicl diplomna. Many of these 
tutorial classes nre composed entirely of 
"woikmen" Women as well na men nro 
admitted, The ago of the sbudenta ranges 
from fifteen to forty- five ycaia Tlic limits 
of tins article do not permit a more extended 
diacusaion of this aspect of the ivork. Tho 
Universities of Gambiidge, Oxford, and Lon- 
don, and the English Board of Education 
issue abundant bulletins on tho subjeob, 
The aim of this paragraph is to point out the 
fact thnt tlic more serious purposes of the ivork 
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liELvc bcGU kept empliaaized lu EuElaiul in Engl and to diftci aome-wlmt from. th[it lu 
ft degree almrply m contrast to what has Amciien. In Lhis country, aa ah eady pointed 
impponccl in America (at least ao far as uiii- out, the lectmcs arc sought tor culture and 
yciaity c^tciibioii lecLuice are coiiceviiccl), roci ration, while tliosc not rcBidcnt at the 
wlicie interest m the lectmea themselves and univcisiby, but seeking iiniveisiby iiiRtruction 
in the class discussions has always been keen, luitl credits, avail tlicinsclvcs of corrcspondencft 
while the group of ” abiidciits cloin^ the study ami class til iidy 

paper work and taking the esaminationa has The University of 'Wisconsin has doveioped 
[liwaya been compniativcly small, and fewer a plan of extension work which is appropiiate 
witli successive years The report of Llio inid practicable only m the case of a atatc- 
ijnivetaity Extension I^icture DcpartniGnt of supported uuivcTSity< 

the University of CIucqbo foi 1010-1911 con- It is asaiimed that "the state iimvcisity is 
tains the following statistics — n public service corpomtioii It is aupporLcd 

Number of ccntcis active during the year, by the people, piesumably for the people," 
68, iiLiniber of couifics delivered dining the Provision la tlicrcfore inndo whoicby the 
ycai, 93, a ttcnclaiiec on Icct lira com sea, during university is present in the person of repre- 
tbe year, 21,783, average attendance per lee- iciitativos in every part of tho atalo. The 
turc, 235- plan contemplates the division of the stale 

Institutional Results — To the university into distiicts, having "local headquarters" 
extension in. England may be ti need the Joun- fiom each of which the various activities of 
dations uf the coUeges m ShclRcid and NotUng- extension shall be promoted within the Inmts 
ham, and more diicctly those of Exctei and of its tciiitory, Tho working plant will 
Colchester, in ooniiection with Cambridgu; include ad mi ms Ira live oiriecs,_ cl asii corns, 
and the callage at Reading to the Oxford hLboratoncs, and libiary racilitica. If the 
University Extension. In the University of leading industry of a district is agncultural, 
Clucngo tho class ttudy (con cap ending to the tlie aim will be to place in that clifslrict a man 
Lutorjal clnascFj of Loudon) has developed into who posacsscg some special knowledge of agri- 
tlic Univciaity College, a foimally organused culturnl inter eg ts; if manufacturing, he ahould 
department of the UnivcrsiLy, located in the be inoro or loss fin ciigiiieci, if coiruncrcialj 
ecu 1 01 of the businea.s district of the city he should be acquainted with commercial pro- 
nnd holding ckssca foi tcachoTy at htc after- ccbscs Obviou&lv, the range of oxteiisiou ae- 
noon and cveumg liouis, and on Saturdays, Livibiea thus conceived includes not only such 
oilcLing picciscly the same coiuses, conducted coin sob ah entitle the student to cicdit at tho 
\\\ the Rainc mauucy, and leading ta the same UnWevsity, oi advanced degrees, or sc ho a U 
academic icaiilta as those witluu tho quad- tcachova’ diplomas, or other auch certified 
rtinglca of the Univcisity itaclf Tor the recognition, but also &liort courses and confer- 
ycai iol 1-1913 Lwonty-threo courset! were encos not leading to a deftree, and tho promo- 
olTored in the departments of philosophy, lion of a great variety of mtoioals that merge 
paychology, oducntion, Jiistoiy, home oco- Llio people, botli young mul old, in tho ]nbi- 
nomicb, biblical and patristic Gicok, Latin, mate rclntions of thou daily life." 
romance, German, English, general liLcintmc, The plan Iiuthci contemplates the disscmi- 
mafchoinaties, geology, gcegrapliy, natiiial nation of literature intended to acquaint the 

ficicncDs, public speaking, physiology, rob- people m then homos and ui theii communities 
fcheUe und indufttYiftl eduoalton. with bucU kno%ylcdgc na will Dpabio them to 

In ftllj about fifty collcgeb and univeriitiea improve thoir conditions, but of a sort hither- 
in the United States have earned on the woik to contained in special Lioatisca, and possessod 
of university gx tension in some of ila foi ms. cluefly by expevU* ''It la not auflleicnt to 
The Umveisity of Chicago, while continuing dcleiiniuc in the iaboratoiy that coal ahoiiM 
tlic work of the correspondence and class be purchased on tlie ba^ia of the number of 
type, withdrew from the lecture study held heat units m tlie pound, but this fact must be 
in June, 1912. This action appears to be known to all coni users or buyers, if it is to be 
justified not ao much by a " passing " of the of real service " The icfaults obtained by e\- 
Bocial demand for this kind of activity, as peits or Bpecinlista to be of general use must bo 
by the judgment oi the University adniima- put into a simple and direct foi in and brought 
tration that other kinds of educational efTort to the knowledge of the people 
have stronger claims upon its les oil rccs. The The Umveisity of Wisconsin cainea on tho 
work of the AmencaiL Society of riiiladclpKLn work of exteugiou m four main dcpitrUncuts, 
continues to develop m extent and atrengtli. correspoiulencc study, lectures, debating and 
Upon the whole, it appears that the uni- public disciissionp and general iiifoi mation 
vcraity extcnbioii movement, aa thus fnr niid welfare. Before the cud of its thii d year, 
deacnbccl, iiiniigiu atccl by tho Umveisity of the corrcbpondciicc study department allowed 
Cnmbridpo in 1873, has justified itself, nnd n registration of 3500 studenta, about 800 of 
gives no indications of passing into diausc It whom were woikiiig foi univcisity credits 
also appears that the socinl differences in the In the IVlilwaukce district, in less than two 
two countiies Imvc ennsed its development in years, one thousand students wcio enrolled 
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/or vocational study Through the depart- 
monb of gGRcral inrormatiou and wolf are, 

" ciirccb assisLaiicc is offcied to citica m secur- 
ing favorable Icgialation m mattet'a relating to 
forma of government, sti'cct Ugh ting, public 
sanitation, playgrounds, prevention of abuaca, 
and the many other condifciona alTccling the 
healLh, comfort, and happincRs of tho people." 
The University issues in connection ^Vitli this 
division of its work n great variety of bulletins 
relating to the eubjocls juaL enumerated. 

N.B. 

IlefereiicflB I — 

Adaam, fl n. Summer Schooh and University Ezhn- 
si'oii, In Butler. N. , Educaiion in the United 
States (Albany, lOOO ) 

UaivcrgiLy E'clrn^ion in Amcricn Eorurn. Vol. XI, 
pp 510-52!1 

AniGripnn SocicLy for uic Extension of University 
Tonehors /tepnnfs (Plnlmlclphm, [inuual) , nnd 
Ujiiveraity Extension 

BeiasoM, P L'EtlMialion populaire dcs Adults eft 
AnoMerre (Pans, 1806 ) 

nuTLEii, N. Univorait 3 '’ Extension in tfnivcraol Cyclo- 
peril a (NeW York, 1&95 ) 

ConlralsLello fUr Arhcilcr-wohirnlirtscinrichLuiigon bie 
Erziehunff dta YoUes anj <hn GehUleii der Xniist 
nnd ]Visbtn9cha/l (Berlin, 1000.) 

'RiTcn Sin J. Cl Edutatioiial Aims- rind lllclhoda, nn 
ab5-303 (LoncliJii, 1000 ) 

JtMES, G El FlandbovKof UniversUtf Ertenaian 
iPhikticlphm, 1K03 > 

JjECLsnc, M Fjc Rolo social (tea Univeraitis (Pnna, 
1892 ) 

M^lklnzie, II. S , and Sadleu. M E Uniieraity 
Eilcnsiofi, has it a Futuref (London, 1000 ) 

Il G LTuitersvlu Exlension AfoiBiiicnt 
(London, 1886 ) 

Orfml (iJifi irorAriJio-c/nfffl Education (Oxford, 1008.) 
nEDFii, L E UiiiverhiLi' Exlcnmon and the Stolo 
Univoriity iSciriir^c, NS , Vol. XXXIV, pn B26— 
B33 . aM Anuninf and Pro^cirdinui dC Inc Tlat 
Annual Conference ot tlic Assiuciution of AmciicAn 
Universities, 1010 

Hod Ears, 11 D, Eighteen Tears of Umiersiiu Extm^ 
jiojB, (CainbridfiD, ISDl ) 

IlnsaEi.Li, J . E. Un Vo(As/iocAsck»lcii, (Leipzig, lfi050 
SaPLEC, M E 7 Vic Bcvelujmcnt of Uiiner&it|/ ifj/cii- 
si'oiB, (Flnladclulna, 1892 ) 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATES/ PROFES- 
SIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF —The hc^ 
ginnings of the A in on can university as dis- 
tinguished fiom the Ameiicftn college are found 
in the piacLice of granting dcgicca of Doctor 
of ^ledicine which developed at ColumhiA 
and Harvard during the la L Lei pnifc of the 
eighteenth century. Out of this grew the 
piofcs’iionid school 

The cfTecb of the development of the pio- 
fcssioiinl sclioola at Ilarvaid may be biiefly 
summed up ns follows. The establishment of 
the medical school led to an appreciable m- 
erense, in Llic oaily part of the nineteenth 

I See ConLEUE GriADCFATBs, PnoFFasioNAL DiSTni- 
iiuTioN or, which deals wilh the diBtnliiitian of col- 
lege (sradunlcs and the |;rnc|iialcii of the eolleeinio dc- 
partinciitfl ol uinvcrsibirs, ^ Tlio ilisruaaioii shove deals 
only with Krailuntca uf universities bavins- profcs'iioiinl 
schonla and covers only tlio porioil of llmo aubiiei|UGiil 
Lo fho eatablisliniciiL <if profcaaioiml Bclioolg in the his- 
tory of such uiiiversi lica Pnr tlio period covered by 
LVic diBQUsaion, hovi'rvDr, it dcnlB with u\\ oi the gTadiiatra 
af Llic universitica itiehiding llie grndunlca of their cul- 
Icgiiito dcpartincnta. 


century, m the number of graduates who 
entered medicine By 1815, for example, 
mcdiciiic took 26 per cent of the graduates of 
the univemty as compared with 18.1 per cent 
of the graduates of the collegiate department 
for the corresponding period Tlie incrcftae 
in the number entering medicine made ib the 
dominant piofcaaion for the university between 
1815 and 1835, wlicreaa law took n consider- 
ably higher percentage in the collegiate depart- 
ment for^ the conesponding period. Aftoi' 
1815 medicine took r median percentage of 
26.2 per cent of the grndnatcs of the whole 
univeisity as compared with a central tendency 
of npproximRldy 12 per cent for the collcBiatc 
department for the same period 

Harvard law school was founded in tho 
second decade of the century. This caused 
an immediate and lapid rise m the curve for 
law so that for 1 84 1-1 8 1 5, 44 4 per cont of tho 
graduates of the university entered law aa 
compared with 35 8 per cent for the collegiate 
department. From bins time until 1875 law 
took from 4 to 0 per cent more of Die gradnatca 
of the nnivcrsiLy than of the collegiate depart- 
ment. After 1875, however, the development 
of other professional sclioola, togcthci with tho 
rise in the standards of the law school, resulted 
in approximately the same percentagea for 
this profession, both in the whole university 
and in the collegiate department, 

A comparison of the curves representing 
ministiy, for the collegiate depaitmcub and 
for the whole university respectively, shows a 
very gicab resemblance in gencial lonn, due 
to Iho fact that the maiorily of the alndenla 
in the divinity school have boon ginduatoa oi 
Hnrvnrd Tho curve for the whole univeraiLy, 
however, tends to run somewhat lower than 
that for the cullegiate department, innamuch 
as the number of div ini by students not holding 
previous degieca from Harvard is not aufli- 
cicnlly large to offset the laiger totals in- 
volved At Che time ol Lhc founding of the 
divinity school, ministry took about 15 per 
cent of the ginduntos, whereas for the years 
1901, 1902, 1004, and 1905, but 2 2 per cent 
of the graduntea of the umveraiby entered 
miiiiatry 

The general shape of the curves representing 
commercial pui suits is quite similar in both 
the collegiate depaitment and the whole uni- 
veiaiby, although the latter is somewhat de- 
pressed during the later years. This simi- 
larity IS quite naturally explained by the fact 
that none of the piofossiounl sclioola have 
hcrctofoie prepared diiectlyfor this field, and 
it has accordingly drawn the larger nuinbci of 
ita men fiom the collegiate department. The 
gioiip now repicscnta nearly a tlurd of the 
graduates of tho collegiate department and 
nearly one fifth of the graduate, >5 of the 
university. 

The percentage of bhoao entering the pro- 
fession of teaching is of course lower when the 
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university aa a whole is considered tliJin when 
the collegiate departmuit only is Uhen into 
account The general shape of the ciirvesj 
together with Llielr vanationa, however, is 
quite similar, although that of the imiversity 
runs soin civil at lower. For example, the aver- 
age peicentage for the umveraity bcUvoen llic 
years 1860 ai^d 1876 la 8 per cent a.s contrasted 
with 10,9 per ccntloi the collegiate department 
during the same pciiod, and for the period 
1876 to 1900, that for the university la 13 0 
per cent aa caiitraated with 16.8 pet cent for 
the collegiate dopai tment. The maximum 
percentage for the whole university is 16 2 
per cent, that for the collegiate depnrtmcnt, 
20 4 per cent These results aie to be expected, 
inasmuch as such special preparation as la 
oiTcred for teaching is offered as n part of the 
DoUegiaiQ [IcpaTtinont 

The percoutngea for the minor professions 
arc somewhat lower in ihe sLatistics for the 
uuivciaity as a whole than m those for the 
collegiate dcpaibmcnt, indicating that these 
profeBsionB draw a relatively small number of 
men from the professional schools 

A compaiisoii of the total minibor entering 
the professions from the wholo university with 
that from the collegiate department ia shown by 
the following table. — 


HARVATID UKlVETigiTYi 


COLLEOTATE TjEP\I|TilBVT | 

1 Wnoi^B UmVEnaiTY 


Na vf 
ortulit- 
al» 


No, of 

prudu- 

alea 

Iitiwycrfl , 

4117 

LHtvjera ... 
PhyalciAnB , , . 

nomtnArclAl ininaiilta 

0808 

Commarolal ijur- 


GllB 

aulia 

3057 

3072 

^IlnlBlcra 

2203 

Minis tore , . 

2110 

Siiucalnra 

2144 

t^diiealora 

2270 

Plwaiclniifl , 

Piiblio uervlco 
LilcrnLuro nnd 

ID&S 

hubllo Servica 

408 

404 

DciilUts , , , 

lUlcrnlnro and 

440 

Journnliam 

453 

journRlietn . . , 

431 

En^IiKicra , , 

270 

EiiKineera . , 

341 

Fat m ora , 

223 

Farmera , , . 

VoUrlDRi'inna • 

241 

110 


A brief comparison with Yale University 
shows that the curve icp resenting law did nob 
use so precipitately at Yule aflei the found- 
ing of its law school as it did nt Ilarvaid, nor 
did it siifTor such a aiibseqiiciit declinCj but la 
faiily constant about n. central tendency of 
appioxiinatcly 30 nor cent, At CoUunbia the 
founding of the h\v school caused the law 
GUI VC to rise to 63 per cent for ISyi-lSTS, a 
point higher by nearly 10 per cent than the 
highest percentage for Harvard and nearly 20 
per cent higiicr than any at Yale. At tlio 
close ol tho century, however, law took about 

I The be tala for the Avliolo imivcraiiy ara anmcwliat 
amaller iiinn llioy sliould be, na llio ilatn. for Hid whole 
university (ire not broil ght rlowa lo nmte ao recDnl n. 
dnlo na lliosc Cor tlio collcgiAto clDporlmont, For 

t jiirpofioa of ahowing the roltitivo order of profcaaioiia, 
lowovcr. Lho dwtn aro aufliciontly accuroLo, 
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25 per cent of the graduates of eacli of these 
inatitutvons. At the University of Michigan 
the law school made law by far the dominant 
profession, and it has taken an avernge of 
nearly 10 per cent of the graduates. At the 
Umveraity of Wiaconairi the law curve for the 
whole university declined from 60 per cent Lo 
less than 20 pci cent It was the dominant 
pTofcaaion nt this inatitutioii until 1896, 

Tlie development of the medical achool at 
HaivarJ rcsultecl in a much higher percent- 
age foi medicine than at YalCv TKo curve 
foi Yale declined from 25 per cent to lesa than 
10 per cent during the la at three quarters of 
the nineteenth century, whorona the curve 
for Harvaid maintained a general average of 
approximately 25 per cent until 1890 and nt 
the close of the centmy was but a little 
below 20 per cent At Columbia UnivcTalby 
the development of the medical school resulted 
jn making medicine the dominant profession 
and it hag taken nn avferagc of approximately 
40 per cent of all the graduates of the uni- 
versity since 1805 The rapid development of 
the incdical school at Hio University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the relatively large number of 
graduates dwmfcd all the other professions as 
compared with it. Between LSIO and 1870 
it took appioxitivatcly 00 per cent of all the 
graduates The gradual development of law 
and cngincGiiiig at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the rise in standards in the medical 
Bchool resulted in lowciing this percentage to 
40 pei cent at the cloao of tho ceniury. At 
Dartmouth the giowtli of the medical school 
icsultccl in about one third ol the graduates of 
the iiislitutioii cnfceiing medicine after 1S16. 
At the University of Michigan the rapid rise 
ill law and other professions caused n decline 
in medicine from 00 per eenb to 16 per cent. 
At the Umvoisity of Wisconaiii medicine 
has taken only about 6 per cent of the 
ginduatQs 

The curves for ministry arc somewhat 
gimilai At Ilaivaid and Yale, in tliat they both 
icpueaGnt a rapid dcelmo. Ilmvaid's curve, 
however, 18 from 6 to 10 pci cent lower through- 
out the nineteenth century At Columbia the 
curve for minigtry has been below 3 percent 
fliuce the founding of the Inw school and the 
development of the medical school At the 
University of Ponnsylvania the curve haa been 
below 3 per cent throughout the uinot couth 
ecu til ry. It never waa abovo 10 per cent at the 
University of Michigan and aiiiCG 1805 has 
been below 3 per cent Ib also never exceeded 
10 pel cent at the University of Wiaconsm and 
EiiicQ 1875 hng been below 5 per cent 

The rise in commcrcinl pui suits at Yale 
University has been more conspicuous than 
at Hnivai'd At Yalo the rise has boon from 
3 per cent in 1833'1S34 to 33 per cent at the 
close q[ tho cftttUii'y, whereas the curve for 
Harvard uses from 4 per cent in 1840 to 21 per 
cent at the oloso of tho century. The very 
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rapid dcvelopmenb of the medical and law 
actiooVa tvt GoVnmbia, caused a- dcolinc in aU 
oilier curves except engmceriiiB after 1860 
Befoie this time commercial purauita took 
from 10 to 20 per cent of tho graduates, but 
since then have taken approximately 5 per 
cent. The dominance of medicine nt tho 
University of Pennsylvania has kept the curve 
foi commercial pmsuila below 6 per cent 
At tlie University of Michigan the curve for 
commercial pursuita ranges between 6 per 
cent and 10 per cent between 18G0 and lOOO, 
with its maximum in 1880, The curve for 
this group at the University of Wisconsin 
rose to 20 per cent, bub declined to 13 per cent 
at the close of the century. 

Education took npproximalely 10 per cent 
of the whole number of giaduates at Yale 
Univcisiby during the last three quarters of 
the nineteenth century. At Harvard, on tho 
otlici hand, the curve for education averaged 
about 7 per cent until 1870. By 1896 it had 
risen to 16 per cent, but declined 6 per cont 
during the next five yoaia. At Columbia 
Univcraity the curve for education does not 
iiBO above 6 per cent. At the Umvcrsity of 
Fennsylvaiiia it does not rise above 2 per cent 
during the nineteenth ccntuiy. It lisea stead- 
ily at the University of Wiaoonsin from the 
time of tho founding of the university and 
takes about 18 per cent of the graduates at the 
close of tho century The vise of thia curve 
at the University of Michigan ia even more 
eonspicuoua, and at tho beginning of tho 
twentieth century about one third of the 
graduates of the University of Micliigaii entered 
the profoaaion of education 

The comparison of the distribution of Lho 
total number of graduates of universities 
including profeasionnl schools is not as satia- 
faotory ns a similar comparison of the dis- 
tiibubion of tho ginduatcs of colleges and tho 
coUeBiato department a of umveuaitica (see 
College G-nADUATES, PnoFESSioNAL Disrni- 
DUTION op) because the standards pievail- 
ing in professional aohools nre Icsa imifoim 
than those prevailing in colic gca and collegia to 
department^. B. D. D. 

UNIVERSITY HOODS —See Academic 
Costume. 

UNIVERSITY, NATIONAL. — See Na- 
tional UNiYEnaiTY. 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF COM- 
MERCE — See Commeucial Education. 

UNIVERSITY SESSIONS, CONTINU- 
OUS, — See Chicaqo, UmvEnaiTV or; Summer 
Schools and Continuous Sesbions, 

UNIVERSITY STAFFS, COMPOSITION 
OF — The growing complexity of the modern 
American university is nowhere more marked 
VOL. V — 2 Y 


than in the organization of the instructing 
Btaff. Harvard College in the year ID 50 had 
a staff consisting of a president and two tutors, 
at Columbia University for the year 1009-1910 
the ms true ting staff iiuinbcrcd 023, nuclei* 20 
different academic titles, niul this classifica- 
tion docs not include the 25 adiiimistrntivo 
ofRccra lanking from president down 

Entirely apart from lho business and clerical 
employcDH, the libiary ataJT and that of the 
rccorder'a or registrar's oflicD, the college or 
university teaching organization of to-day is 
elftbopfttcly differentiated, and tho number 
of ranka often clTec lively doubled by a system 
of ” acting " 01 " honorary " members of each 
rank corresponding, in a way, to military 
brevet appoiiitmeiita. They carry tho duties 
but not the solaiy of the position An idea of 
tho variety of academic positions is conveyed 
by the rollo'wing list of officers commonly 
constituting an instructing staff of a modern 
university — 

President (occQsioiially Icrmccl Clmncellor 
or Provost), Vice Presidontj Dean of the 
Faculty (Graduate, or Undergraduate, or 
both); Dean or DirccLor of Coiiegc; Semor 
or Head Profesaoi (Executive Head of De- 
partment); Professor; Professorial Lecturer 
(as at Chica^), Junior Piofcssoi (Michigan), 
or Adjunct Professor (Columbia), or Asso- 
cicitc Professor (Cnlifoimn, etc); Assistant 
Professor, or Adjunct Professor (Virginia); 
Aasociato (qs at Johiia Hopkins); Instruc- 
tor; Annual Instructor (aa at Harvard), Asso- 
ciate (aa at Chicago); Aasiatant; Teaching 
Fellow; Clmicel Profcasoi (of various ranks). 
Clinical Lecturer; Clinical Chief; Clinical 
Instructor; Clmical Demonstrator; Clinic dI 
Assistant, Aafcionomers of vanoua ranks, 
Lccturors, regular and special; Superinten- 
donta of Farms, or Simps; Foremen of Fnrmg, 
or Shops; Curators. And oven this hah is 
neccBfiUTily incQui\iletc 

Roughly, however, the members of the 
teaching Btaff may bo clogsified as full pro- 
fessors, associate professors, asaifatnnt pio- 
fesaors, ins true tora^ and assist an ta; and, clas- 
sifying them in this way, the lapid growth of 
tli 0 student body haa wrought gieaL changes 
in tho nature and eovnpo^ition of the teaching 
Btaff at every mstitulion The effect upon 
all matitutions studied hag been a similar one 
and, aa it can be ahowii best Ernphically, n 
typical chart showing tho comnosition of the 
Cornell University staff at Ithaca, year by 
year since its foundation, is given on page 690. 

The tabic on page 691 givea data further 
illusbrating tlila inovcmcTil 

The trends here dia closed should be studied 
with referencs to two items: first, tlio 
effect on tho efficiency of the institution; 
and second, with respect to the possibilities 
of university teaching na a profession In 
other woids, fiist with respect to tlie inslilu-^ 
tiorit and, second, with respect to the staff, 
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1 It vviJI be ff(2en that the propoi’tioii of 
full piolcssors in each atafE has been a con- 
tinuously and rapidly decreasing one, that 
the projioirtion of associate and nssiblanb 
professors has remained about constant, and 
that the pioportion of instructors, and assist- 
ants is most nlaimingly increasing The 
cause of those tienda at all of our imiversi ties 
IS a tnple one, the rapid meveaac m the mimbev 
of students for ivliom instruction is to be 
provided, the failure of the incomes of the 
institutions to keep proportionate step, and a 
doploiablc rivalry in bigness and external- 
ism loading to unwise and unnoccasaiy ex- 
pcudituvcs for buildings and equipment. It 
certainly means one thing na regards efficiency 
— a greater and gi eater share of the iiistiuc- 
tion falls upon the ahouldera of the body of 
leas experienced men, and the student has 


a decrenaing chance of working with 
men who have attained eminence in Ins 
—I line Thoac who believe that the inflii- 
ei\co of personality is one of the meat 
vital elements in training must give 
serious thought Lo the cPfccL of trends 
which separate, moro nnd moic widely, 
fcho student from intimate contact with 
men who have won recognition foi suc- 
cess m his field of study. 

Another item vitally alTccting the efh- 
cioncy of instruction is that this large 
number of instructors and assibfcanta 
I (fiom 60 per cent to C5 pci cent of the 
I fltafi) coiiaiats of men on tempoiary np- 

I pointmciits, so that it is no unusual 
thing for one half of them to bo entirely 
new appointees nt the beginning of 
each year. The question naturally 
arises, what can be tlie sole effect on 
the efficiency of n staff which annu- 
ally loses a largo propoition of some- 
what trained and experienced men, 
whose places must be filled by beginners 
who must familiniiZG bhemsclvos willi 
their new duties and he tmined up to 
adequacy? 

3. As regards the effect of these trends 
on the opportunities offered by univer- 
sity teaching as a profession, it need 
only be said that a man m tlic lowoi 
grades has juat one third tho clm-iicc of 
winumg a place in a 20 per cent group 
til at he had of winning one in a 60 pei 
cent gioup. A study of tho lucrcnsing 
avciago cige in tho ranks of associate nnd 
assistant professors ab our universities 
bears this out 

At present the full professors foiin but 
a small and rapidly diminishing propor- 
tion of oui ontiic teaching staffs — a fact 
which seems to have escaped general 
■ - reoogiution TVliilc in 1S66 (at the be* 
gmuiug of the great up w aid wave of 

attendance) tUcic was one full professor 

to fiom fifteen to thirty students, there 
are now forty to eighty students per full 
pi 0 feasor, G. H M 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
See SuMMEn School. 


SCHOOL — 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS AND STU- 
DENTS, INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 
OP — T he lutei nftU onnl wiovcmcivt of te achey s 
and studeiifca has steadily gamed in propoitions 
and bignificancc during the last fifty years , 
approaching in relative magnitude the faiinilnr 
movement in the hlidcllc Age.s when the use of 
Lnfcin ns the language of scholarship and litcva- 
tui’o made possible the gathering of atiidcnts 
from all paita oC Europe at the umversilies of 
Pans, Bologna, and Salamanca, The presenl- 
day forces opciating to draw, or drive, students 
to seek fa r-aep mated mast era nnd widely dis- 
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tiihiitcd opp or bum Lies, and io ovcicomc the 
barriers of alien apcccn niitl of diaUncc, aic 
a keen common infccLcsb in science and its Aj)i)1i' 
cations, the extension of scientihe punciplca 
and methods to hiatoryj politics, cconomicsj 
aoeicby, ethnology, ichgion, and aiclnEologyj 
safety, ease, and cxpediUoii m liavcUiiB, 
and a general softening of international am- 
niositics and preiiidioes. Political icpres- 
sion of university ficcdom m tho Russian and 
Turkish Emjiiics sends thousands of students 
annually to the universities of Germany, 
France, and Switzerland; tho awaliening of 
the Orient was followed by the appearance in 
Occidcnbai institutions of scores and then 
himclreds of studentt fiom Japan, China, 
ICoica, niul the Philippines No small part 
of the reformatory and rovolutioiiaTy move- 
ments in these coiintuoa can be traced directly 
Lo the influencG of these foi'cign-educatcd stu- 
dents . Ill the University of Pans, iu 1911, 
3267 out of 13,971 students were foreign, 
of the 53fl0 foreign students in all the Frcncli 
uiuvcraiLies or *' aup^rieur " institutions, Rus- 
ain, aent 25G9, Turkey 313, Bulgaria 319, Egypt 
204, and America 35. 

At the ^amc tune, the twenty- one Gorman 
univcisities lincl 4521 foicign students in n 
total of 57,200, of whom Russia furni^ihed 2044, 
Asia 17G, and America 272. At the University 
of Oxford since 1904 there have been the foicigii 
Rhodes Scholars, numbering now about 180 
(present possible maximum 189), holding three 
years' appointments on stipends of £ 300 from 
the Rhodca Scholarship Trust, in 1010-1011, 
89 were from the United States, 77 were fiom 
the British colonies, and 10 were from Ger- 
many. 

Two American universities having in 1910- 
1911 large mimbora of foreign students were 
Columbia University and the University of 


Pennsylvania. Nearly 4 per cent of Colum- 
bia's registration of 5803 (including the summer 
session) were foreign, among them being 63 
from Canada, 39 fiom China, and 27 from 
Japan In the Umveisity of Pennsylvania 
m a total icgihtration of 5385 thoic were 2C3 
foreign students, including 45 from South 
America, 38 fioin the West Indies, 20 fioin 
Australia and New Zealand, and 24 from Chinn 

At bho icqucat of tho Miinatcr of Public 
Iubtriietion of Prussia, the president of Iho 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
TeaclunBi bi 1907 consenLcd to act ns the 
agency iu America for an annual exchange of 
teachers in gymnasiums and high schools and 
colleges, without stipulation as io Llio number. 
In each case the exchange teacher spends a 
year m a single School, teaching Ills own lan- 
guage in formally, ns a supplementary instructor 
and not as a subatiLiitc for a regular instructor 
The numbers of tcacliors so exchanged nrc! 
1907-1008, 7 Germans iii the United ShaLca. 
niul fi Amciicftus in Piussia, 1908-1000, 0 mid 
9; 1900-1910, 11 and S, 1910-1011, 7 and 0. 

The gioupa of figures for the American um- 
vcisitics serve to illustrate the Icndciicy to 
revcr.'JB the cinTciib of aLudent.s which flowed 
steadily from America Lowardh the European 
universities befoie the great graduate schools 
and pio/cssionnl schools at Harvard, Cohimbm, 
Cornell, Chicago, Wisconsin, and California 
grew into n real rivalry, na centers of produc- 
tive •scholniship and research, with the nni- 
verailioa of the Old World. The number of 
American students in German universities dur- 
ing cnch winter semester fluctuates between 250 
and 300 Naturally the nuTuber of professors 
called from Europe to fill chairs in American 
universities has, first and last, been large, and 
the number called in. the opposite direotion 
small Notable eases of distinguished men 
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from Gieab Dritnin nnd from Germany, ac- 
Qeptine permanent appointments in the United 
States, arc to be found in the later Inatory of 
Harvard, Masaaclnisotts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, Chicago, Princeton, and 
UiiiQU Theological Seminary 
Definite and permanent organization of the 
international exchange of professors, annually 
or biennially, cither for a whole year or foi 
a stated period, began in 1897 with the gift 
of 830,000 to tJio Ccrcle Fran^aise of Hnivaid 
University to endow an annual Icfltureship 
in Cambridge, to be filled by distiuguished 
French scholars and publicists By a for- 
tunate custom this lecturer uaually gives 
iGctuics at other ccnteis na well aa at Cam- 
bridge. In 1004 an agreement for an annual 
cxchaiigo of piofessora for approximately a 
half year was entered into by Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Univoisity of Dorliii, and seven 
such exchangea have been made. HarvaTil 
1ms also n similar arrangement for biennial 
exchange witli the Sorboiino through the 
Prenoh Ministry of Public Instruction, first 
effective in 1911 

Anotlici permanent exchange was ai ranged 
m 1990 between Columbia University and the 
University of Berlin, At the former the Kniscr 
Wilhelm^ Piofessorship of German History 
and Institutions is annually filled on the nomi- 
nation of tlio Prussian Ministry of Education; 
at the latter the Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of Amorienn Ilistoiy and Inatitutiona, 
endowed with 350,000^ is filled on the nomina- 
tion of Columbia. Six cxohangeg have been 
made oil this foundation 
The Scandinavian- American Society started 
the first of a sGtica of cxclian^ea with the Noith 
European coiintiica, but without so defimto 
a schedule a a those just mentioned In 1910 
the Society received a gift of 8100,000, and 
will latci receive aa legatee a still larger sum, 
for encouragement of educational intercourse 
The organization wsa chartered in 1911 aa the 
Scandinavian-Amcrican Foundation 
Through the agreement of the Carncgio 
Peace Endowmeiit w’ltK the Japancao govern- 
ment, the former la to send to Japan in 
cilternale ycais beginning in 1912-1913, a dis- 
tinguished American representative of scholar- 
ship or publie life, to spend six oi eight months 
nnato receive fiom the endowment an honor- 
arium of $5000, and the latter is to send in 
alternate ycais a scliolar, scientist, or man of 
affairs, to spend a like period and to bo paid 
by the Japanese government. The program 
of the Japanese lecturer in 1911-1912. which 
may be changed year by yeai, included public 
looturca and addroages as well ns formal lectures 
flt BIX univcifliUca Diown, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Illinois, Minnesota, and Virginia 
Somewhat less formal and exact interchange 
of services exists between the University of 
Qtittingcn on the ana hand and the University 
of Chicago and the Germaniatio Society of 


Chicago on the other. Cooperative work 
in astronomy is cniriad on by the universitica 
of Michigan and La Plata through the appoint- 
ment of the same man aa director of the ob- 
scivatoriea of tlie two msbitubiona.' K. C. B, 

See Rhodes Scholahsiiips, 

H.e(efBncea: — 

Annual Reports of the Comytiiaaioner of Education, IDIQ. 

I, 160; lOll, I. 201, 

Annual Iteparl of the Prcsitfcnf of CoHmhia Univer&iiv 
lOOO, 24 ^ 

Annual Roparta of the, Prcaidenl of the Camcgie Fonndn.- 
l\oa/Dr *h6 Aduanc&nienl d/ I'enchinU, pp. 4G-49: 

1900. pp 46-67; 1010, pp. 35-30, 1011, pp, 30-40. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORUL CLASSES.— 
See Wouketis* Educational Abbociation, 

UPDIKE, WILKINS (1784-1859). — One 
of tho founders of the Rhode Island public 
school Byabem. lie received hia education 
in t\ic diatriot schools nnd at an academy ab 
Plainfield, Conn Although engaged in piiblio 
life, lie devoted much tune to educational 
matters nnd was one of the founders of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 

W. a. U, 

UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY FAYETTE, 
IOWA — Organized in 1864 ns Fayette Semi- 
nary, under tlie Iowa Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Cliuich, In 1858 the inoor- 
poration changed ita form to that of Upper 
Iowa University, The work sinco tho (irat 
liaa been organized into an academy and tho 
College of Liberal Arts. In 1967 the com- 
mercial school was appended which later was 
changed into the dcpai tment of commerce of 
the Academy Dcpai tment a of music, elocu- 
tion nnd oratory, and pnintinff wore latoi added 
ns allied departments of tlie college. The 
college campus covcia ten acids of ground 
nnd IS the site of the seven buildings of the 
college. Tho college has an endowment fund 
of $242,000 The entrance requirementa aro 
fifteen units, The college of Liberal Arts 
has eleven separate dmiartmcntSj with a teach- 
ing staff ol tWBTity The rBEiatiati on f or 1910- 
1011 was three hundred ana sixty-fivo 

R W. C. 

UPPER SENEGAL. — See Febnch Colo- 
nies, Education in. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, ENGLAND — 
See GnAMMAn Schools; Public Schools 

UPSALA COLLEGE, KENILWORTH, N J. 

— Sec Luthehan Cuuncii and Education, 

UPSALA, UNIVERSITY OF, SWEDEN 

— Permission was obtained to found n uni- 
versity nt Upsala by King Eiic XIII in 1419, 
but no action was taken until 1477 when Arch- 
bialiop UUasQU and the bishops and clergy of 
Sweden obtained a bull from Sixtus IV to 
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catabliah a generate on iha model 

of Dolognn The university piivilcgca were 
granted by tlic Arclibishojp and Sten Slurc, 
the Regent of Sweden, It la probable that the 
ncighboiine German universilica, c o Cologne 
and Roatock, were tnken aa direct mo del a 
rather than Bologna The institution did 
nobj however, meet with succesa; in the 
sixteenth century it waa torn by religious 
diaputca and was closed in 1588 On the es- 
tablishment of Proteatantiam, tho Univcraily 
waa leopened in 1505 with lacuitiea of theol- 
ogy and philosophy . Ita real prop css da tea 
from the time of Gnstavna Adolphua, who 
fmniahed it with a library and ennowmenta 
A new constitution, which was drawn up m 
1C 65 and waa m force until 1852, practically 
made the Univeraifcy entirely autonomoua 
The moat fainoiia alumni and toachera con- 
nected with the UniveiBiby have been Linnicug 
(1707-1778), the bolamst; and Erie Gustav 
Goijer (1783-1847), historian, philoaoplici, 
poet, and mufiician. The univcraity library 
contain a the only extant inanusciipt of UlRlaa^ 
translation of tlio Bible, The preaent organi- 
zation datea from 1852 There arc now main- 
tained the following faculties . theology; law; 
medicine; philosophy with (a) section iii hu- 
manities, and (5) Bcctioii in mathematica and 
science The building dates iii large part 
from the seventeenth century, but among 
icccnt additions are the Che mi cum (1904) and 
Pliyai cum ^1008), The sfcudcnta are oigaiUKcd 
into ” nations " according to the piovmcca 
from which they arc drawn. The " nationa " 
liavG their own hoiisca nnd oi gaiiizationa for 
social purnoaca, nnd may be compared with 
the American fraternities. The onrollment 
in 1001 was 2261, more than 1400 atudenta 
being in the faculty of philosophy 

See Sweden, Education in. 

References j — 

Annehstedi, C l/psafa f/nivcwife/A Ilistoria (Up- 
Btiln. 1B77-100D.) 

Aft7i«ria, HandLueh der (jefo/irfen IVeff, "Vol, I (SLrfiaa- 
burg, loll.) 

Tuwinci, C. P, f/TiiucMifics o/ f/ie TPorW, (Now York, 

IDll ) 

E/psafa tfniDemifcfa AnsKn/t (XJpsnla, Binco 1000) 

URINALS — Seo Lathines. 

URSULINES — See Convent Schools; 
Teaching OnoEna of the Catholic Chuiich. 

URUGUAY, EDUCATION IN — General 
Conditions and History — The Republic of 
Uiuguay (Republic Oriental del Uruguay) 
la tlvE smallest of tho indopendent nations of 
South America, ita area being leas than 73,000 
square miles, the popidation, as csliinaled 
in DcGcmhcr, 1010, waa 1,112,000 of which 
a large proportion, nearly one third, was con- 
centrated in tho dcpaitment of Montevideo 
Of the entire population about 200,000 are 
immigrants of various European nationahtiea; 


the OOOjOOO remainder me native Spaniards 
and IncliAiis. 

The Spaniards landed on the shoics tia 
early as 15 L5 nnd foiiually Look posacaaion 
of the country in the name of tlie King of 
Spain, but the iiidoim table couiage of the 
natives prevented any extensive colonization, 
and It was not until 1024 that the fiiat of the 
present ccntcis of population was founded 
The country was claimed as part of the Spnii- 
iali Viccroyalty of Rio do la Plata and aub- 
Bcquently wns a province of Brazil In 182S 
after obatiiiiitc alniEglca independence waa 
achieved; theic followed a period of internal 
strife which ended m 1875, since which time 
the country has enjoyed repose and Ima made 
great social nnd iiuliiatiial progress. 

The first acliool in this territory of which 
there la iccord was cstabliahcd nt Montevideo 
by tho Fmiicjacaiia iii 1744 the Jeauita soon 
after opoTicd a college which was maintained 
until then expulsion from the country in 1707. 
In 1705 El Bcliool for girls waa oatablislicd by 
n woman of dlstinguiBlied family. 

Tllc first movement toward popular educa- 
tion was made by the LnncflstciiiLii aociety 
wJiich waa founded in 1821, and winch not 
only excited public iiiLcrcst by diacusaioii and 
publicatlona but opened a free school for boys, 
A grammar of the Spaniah language prcpQied 
by the director of this school, ScAor Jq 36 CaLaln 
Godina, was used in the public achoola of 
ruguay down to 1850. 

Soon after ludcpcndciicc wna achieved, the 
republicnn gdvernment (May 16, 1827) or- 
dered the establishment of a school in the oliicf 
places of each department and at the saine 
time appointed a central board of Bchool 
inapcctora. Tho practical rcsulta of this early 
mcnsiirc wcic few, and in 1S47 the Insiituia of 
Public Instruction was organized Lo develop 
the work. Tins body issued general diicctiona 
for the control of the elate aehools, for the 
selection and appointment of toachera, nnd 
the choice of textbooks Unclci this impetus 
schools multiplied for n while, but gradually 
declined from want of resources Tho civil 
and foieigii wars of 1 803-1 8C4 put nil end 
to progress. The revival of the mtcrcat waa 
due to Senor Jos^ Pedro Vnrohi, inspector of 
the achools of Montevideo, who in 1808 or- 
ganized a society of popular cducaLion wlucli 
heai'Lily fiiipportod his c/ToiLh Tho draft 
of an cducaLion law picpaied by Sofior Yniela 
wna succes'jfidly caincd through the Icgialaturo 
III 1877 and ia the basis of the present system 
of primary ina traction 

Present System — The central control of 
primary education is vealed in a national In- 
spector who la assisted by a amall advisory 
council, forming at picsenfc a division in the 
ministry of industry and public inat ruction. 
In on ell of the civil clepnrLmcnta of the country 
there is an education coinniission and a dc- 
partmenlnl inspector cliargcd with the diicc- 
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tion of primciry aclioola and icporfcing aimunlly 
to tho cjcntral authonby. Two normnl achoola 
lire maintniiied at Montoviclco, ono for men, 
the oblier for women, find the law ic quires 
that a primary aGhool shall ho eatabliahcd m 
every community having fifty childicn of 
flcliool age, ThiGG grades of pritnaiy schools, 
elementary, intermediate, and higher, arc 
recognized, the program taf Btudicg la oxteu- 
flivc, including besides the tlirco elementary 
branches, drawing, composition, gmnimar, and 
rhotoriG, geography and history (especially 
of Xli’uguay), civica, ethics and iGUgion, book- 
kcoping, algebra, and gcometiy, elements of 
physiology, hygiene, natural histoiy, and agii- 
culture, gymnastics, and singing. In tho 
achoole foi girls cutting and acwiug (Ivand Qud 
machine) aie included, It wna not expected 
that this elaborate progi am should be Bcnernlly 
adopted; but simply that the law should 
authoriac studies of a high school giade wheV' 
ever local support was adequate for siicli a 
courao. 

Notwithstanding tlic liberal conception of 
primary or popular education embodied in 
the law, tho intciest languished until a very 
recent time. The government inspector of 
sehoola. Dr, Abel J Fercis, in Jiia icport foi 
1Q06, UQlca a marked advance in tlus leapcet, 
indicated in paibiciilai by the education bills 
loeeivmg support in. tlie legislaturo. Since 
that year there has been decided progress 
lu tho pioviBLon and conduct of public eehools 
This la shown by appropriations enabling 
flcleotcd teachcra to study modem methoda 
in foreign countries; by the improvement and 
cxtenaion of the normal school training, and 
by government appropriations to aid comniuni- 
tica in building and equipping achoolliouaeri 

The law of 1877 authorized compulsory cdu- 
cation whcievor the conditions made this 
possible, but little attention hn^ been paid 
to this clause Duiing the present session a 
bill lyns presented to tho legislature by tho 
Dcpaitmental Committee oC Montevideo and 
Giiclorscd by blic municipal board of education, 
providiiig loi compulsory cducuLion in that 
dcpni biiient; tho mensme commands strong 
Buppoi’L and ita passage seems assured 
Pleasures have also been taken for the es- 
tabliahment of a special school foi backwaid 
children, the organization of acfiool hygiene, 
and the medical mspootion of aehoola Under 
the diicction of the cliief inspector the depart- 
mental inspection of schoola is vigorously 
maintained The location and value of evciy 
school buiUlmg, and the profeasioniil status 
of every teaoher, are now annually reported, 
and decided advance has been made in both 
respects duiing the last half decade, In 1900 
there were 619 public schools cnTolbng 57,63S 
pupils, 111 IDIO the number of public schools 
Was 793 niul the enrollment 74,717. This 
nuTubci was equivalent to 34 per cent of the 
school popnlaLiDH estimated nt 218,935 chil- 


dren 0 to 14 years of age. Tlic number of 
pupila in the 300 piivatc schools, i e. 20,443, 
brings tho total enrollment to 05,160 or 43 per 
cent of the school population The new school 
buildings for which piovision was made in IQ 10 
were intended to accommodate 20,000 addi^ 
tional pupils. Tho public schools arc all under 
government inspection and naturally roach 
higher cfRoicncy tlian the Lininspectcd private 
schoola The latter arc found chiefly in the 
cities, and aie largely diiccted by the leligioua 
ordeis Of the public schools CG2 out of a 
total of 793 reported wore rural; the latter arc, 
liowever, generally small ungraded schoola, 
and their total enrollmoiit ivns only 28,808 ns 
against 45,909 in tho urban schools The 
teaching force of the public schools numbered 
1502, of whom 109 were men, 1403 women. 
The general aveiagc of salaiica wns, foi men, 
§47.61 n month; foi women, S40 76. Of the 
men taaelieva, all but twenty- five hod either 
state or noiinal school dinloiiina, and of the 
women teachers, all but IGO. 

The expenditure for public sclioola in 1010 
reached the sum of $1,110,067*72, which wclh 
equivalent to $14 04 per capita of enrollment 
and to §20 08 per capitn of nvciago attendance 
The general govcmincnb meets [ibovG one 
third of the expeuae, and depart incut cd re- 
sources the remaiiiilci. 

Tlic deparLinoiit of Montevideo Bupplioa 
ncaily one thiid of the pupils in all public 
schoola, 23,041 of the 74,777 reported irv 1910. 
The schoola of the city are giadcd, and include 
infant and higher niimarysohools, and also even- 
ing aclioois Xoi adults, Montevideo Ima taken 
the lead u\ pvovisiou for vocationaL tiniumg, 
the latest addition to ita facilitica bein^ an 
industrial school organized by a private ciLizen, 
m which women arc taught drcssmalung, 
imlUuci’y, embroidery j and other feminine 
accomiilisiuncnts, The aeliool will be free 
of expense to the pupils, the founder having 
given the building and provided teachcis 
and all nccoasavy aiipUanccb. 

Evpiiiiig classes for adults which nie found 
in all the cities were attended in 1910 by 2321 
pupils There were also 318S children under 
the choYge of the national board of eharities, 
and 2280 military recruits receiving instruc- 
tion These parLiculais show the purpose 
of makiue elementary education univeraal in 
the TQpuWlc ' 

The secondary schoola of the country arc 
chiefly private, and theii courses of inatruction 
andhtiLiidards arc regulated by therequiiementa 
for admission to the, umvovnity, the imlilary 
school, and the theological seinuiaries 

The UniYcrsity of Montevideo coin prises 
fa Old tics of law and social science, medicine 
and matihcmatics, a school of commerLc, a 
veterinary aoliool and clinical institute and 
laboratories The university preparatory 
school la the highest school of secondary giadc 
in l^hc republic. At Montevideo there are 
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nlao Q achoo! of arts wid trades providing for 
about 180 students, and a inihhnry collDge 
regia tering forty-bix sbiidcnta, both supported 
by the atfito. 

The facilities for education nt the capital 
include the National Library oompriaing 
47|5U0 vohimca and nearly 10,000 maimaciipta, 
and the National Museum The latter com- 
prises n pedagogical museum and library of 
great value to teachers 

Uruguay is essentially an agricultural coun- 
try^ and a Rural Association has been oigainzcd 
^hicli among other activities seeks to piomote 
agriculUiial education In factory centers 
proYiflion is being madefoi fcoGlmical education, 
and sanitaiy regulations arc rapidly being 
enforced in populoufs centers, A. T S. 

HeferoacoB • — 

PEnnA, FnANciaco A. La enseflanza Teona de Jo 
quo tlcbe 8«r Lo guc ea la f}rijner{a cn la llepuh- 
Ue<\ 0 del Vrugitdi/ (Moiituvldoo, IB03 ) 

Progresoa do la pedagogia cn ia Repitblica O del 
C/rifi7uiy, 2d C(l fRIonlcvidco ) 

IlnYcn, James So%i(}i America / Obserualions and 
Imprcsaions, Ch X (Now York, 1012 ) 

^ojiaiclar Hcporla CWashingloa ) 

Koeofc, AV it Vrugwiy (Tlio South Amcncaii 
acnea. No 0 ) (Loudon, 1012.) 

Ilopdblica Oucntal del Uiug’uny ItispBccidn naciowial 
dc ina^rirccidn. prtninna Metnona — pop cl Doctor 
Abel O Perez, Inspector naciotinl. (Monte- 
video, annual, latest, IDll ) 

RoptibliGa Oriental dol Uruguay. InupceciSn nacuuuit 
de I pnniaria — Direccidn oeneral de I jiriumria 
Anerfea dc msfrucrcio prniiarici Pujjlialicd inoLillil^ 
(Montevideo ) 

Dtreccidn oencrnl de inj/ruccnla prim ana, La 

uiB/ruccidii piibiiea jirnnona ea la Tepdbhca ori- 
ental del Vntguay Noltcia cscrita para la Expoai- 
oiAfi intcrnacionai do Tarm do iOii (Monte- 
video, lOiJ ) 

HoUBTAN, IIoNOnfi DOd PBNA, C. M DE Lfl 

Oriental del Vruguay cn la ExpaaiciSn 
UnmrBQl ColombinTiD de Chicago. (Montevideo, 
IBO'd.) 

USAGE, IN LANGUAGE. — See Eng- 
lish Usage. 

USHER, — The usual term for a second or 
assistant master in a school till the later part 
of the ciglitcenth century It is a coiTuption 
of the word 0stiariu8f a doorkeeper, appear- 
ing very often with an II prefixed, notably 
in the title of the second master of Winchester 
College, in the Statutes made by William of 
Wykeham in IdOO, probably repeating Ihoae 
of 1332, Osiiari'ds is not classical Latin Xor 
doorkeeper, janitor being the word in use 
The Ostiarius was the last but one of the seven 
orders recognized in the early chuich, ranking 
next after subdcacon. When or how tho door- 
keeper passed into an educational officer, or 
whether the name wna merely imposed on tho 
assistant master by way of analogy, has not 
yet been ascertained. The earliest name for 
an aaaishaut master appears to have been 
VlCC^mOlutor, wliioh is the title uaed in tho 
thirteenth century statutes, c, 1274, for 
grammar solioola at Oxfoid, which wcic al- 


ready said to be antiquated, in the statutes 
of St Albnida School in 1310, and in the school 
docunionls at Canterbury in 1314 and 1321. 
The earliest instance of the use of the word 
ostiarius instead of vice- mom tor is in the ac- 
counts foi tho year 1300 of the gramniar school 
nttached to Merton College, Oxfoid, when one 
half-penny was paid for the *' dica or fee 
of the usher for one term as against 4f/ paid for 
*' scholngc " (scolagio), being the fee of tho 
master. 

In the Bttttutca of St. Albania Grammar 
School mndo in 1309 we meet vitli au iiahcr 
(//os ha nils) and vice-monitor and an under- 
11 slier, and it [& aoincwlmb difficult to make out 
their exact position.^ At Canterbury School 
in 1311 the ostinniis la a pupil teacher but ap- 
pcara to be holding I lie aanio oflice aa one who 
IS ciillod vice- monitor in 1314, For ono 
Richard Hall waq on December 17, 13U, cx- 
commuuicalecl by the mad ter for nn assault 
on John the Plumber, hia usher nnd scholar 
{q^liavius nosbi cl ^colaris), Tlic common law 
as well D.% the ccclesiastiCQl courts and a jury 
of clcnca and laymen found that the school- 
iiin.ster by ancient custom summoned delm- 
quents by iiia usher (oifiaj m^f) to appear in 
hia court, the school In 1314 a scholar of the 
school was summoned for hindering the vice- 
monitor and hia acholara from their publio 
teaching and violently assaulting Master 
Walter, t|ic vice-monitor, whose title shows 
he was already an M A In a subsequent caao 
agaiusb the rivnl school m SL Martin's, 
Cnntcrburyt a jury found that the soliool- 
maatcr of St _ Martin's waa limited by ancient 
custom to thirteen grammar scholars and the 
maistcr of Canterbury School had the right of 
visitation m person or by deputy to see that 
tho cuatom was ohaeived When tlic uaher 
or midcr-moiiitoi {Ilostianus sufjniojufor) of 
Canterbury School thm visited for tho runs ter, 
the scholars of St Mar tin's used to hide 
themselves ao as to leave only the lawful num- 
ber of thirteen visible, and this was establislied 
as part of the ancient custom, i c. at least sixty 
years old. The rccordi of this school seem to 
allow that the usher was a good deal older 
than our first acquaintance with him in tho 
Merton records. In those records in 1347 and 
1348 we find the assistant of Master John of 
Cornwall, the master who introduced con- 
struing Latin into English instead of into 
French into the English grammar echoola, 
regularly called '* hia Hostiunus " and paid two 
and one half a term when the master recciyed 
10s for five boys and the term vice-monitor 
disappears. 

It la somewhere about tho fiftocntli^ century 
that the word usher IS first found in Eiigliah- In a 
jYojmuflfflorWord Book (Wright's Vocabularies) 
we find among the names of dignitaries (i.c. 
officers) of olelkB, ncxfc to master aii(l pedagoguo 
which are treated ns synonyitia, " hie osftnriiia 
an ussoher," clearly showing Lhab the purely 
G05 
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ecclesiastical use of the word had given way regia trations in tlic aliorter couraea was 1396 
to its purely educational iiac. in 1911-1912 Excluding the shorter course 

In the (ao-called) Edward VI aclioolfl, tho registrations tha enrollment was 970. 
charters did nob prescribe any aalai'ies to tho L, E Y 

master andiisliGr^ hut left this to the govcriiora. 

Ufliially, the proportion wna settled at two- UTAH, STATE OF. — Organized ws a 
thirds of the net income to the master and fccnitory by Congress, m IS 50, and admitted 
one third to the usher Tlussceina to have been aa the forty-fifth state, in 1890. It la located 
regarded as a rule where no sum wns atated in the Western diviHion, and lua a land area 
Oddly enough, wc find m the earliest school of 82,184 square miles In size it is one third 
lists piescrvcci at Winchester, beginning in larger than the six New England state.? com- 
1063, that the title had been dropped bmed. For administrative purposes tlie state 

The inaatcT ia called Liidmnpiafcr ami the la divided into twenty-seven counties and five 
usher llypodidasculits oi more gencially cities, and the counties are in burn divided 
PedaffogiiSf and it was not till 1806 that the into ono or more flohool diatriots. In 1910 
□Id title of //osh’arius wna revived. Yet until Utah had a total population of 373,351, and 
that time at both Winchcatci and Eton, usher nn average density of population of 4 6 per 
wna the term commonly used in English In Square mdc. 

a controversy about salaries which arose in Educational History. — Salt Lake Valley 
1732 it was expressly abated that the usher wna settled by Brigham Young, with hia first 
had risen considerably in rank compaied with band of pioneera, in July, 1847. A provisional 
that assigned to him by the statute? Peihapa government was soon organized, and a teiri- 
however the usher of Winchester or of “ Eaton tonal government was created by Congresa 

Schoole wag a title which, used technically, in 1850. The assembly of the proviaional 

atill commanded respect The title generally government, early in 1850, passed an not 

had fallen into disrepute, owing no doubt to to incoiporate the Univciaity of Dcaciet, and 

the multiplication of private schools, 111 which this act was approved by the territorial 

the assistant innatcra were nobodica hired on legislature the following yeai. An annual 
any terms bo do the drudgery of the school appropriation of S6000 wag granted the now 

and especially to look after the boya in play- university, born " of great hopes and small 

time, a duty which at public &choola was left resources." In Novembci, 1860, the ]>rc- 
to ttc boys thomBclvea, (Sec Olwei Gold- paratory dcpaYtincnt of the uiMversity waa 

smith, The Dee) From 1806 onward, the opened In October. 1851, the teriitorial 

term second master began to be used in- legislature authorizeu the Chancellor and 

atend of usher at Winchester Thcnco it hna the Regents of the university to appoint 
spread to nil the grammar schools, till now e*- superintendent of primary aclioola, to bo 
usher is an obsolete term. It is still kept up under tlicir supervision and control, and to 
in the title of a club of assistant m asters called report to them In December, 1851, Govciuoi 
" the U. U " or United Uaheia. But its mcm- Brigham Young called the attention of the 

bers, though tiicy may apply the title to them- legislature to the need of more schools and 

HGlvea in jaafc, would not thank anybody who loiigei terma^ aa well as schools of higher grade 

called tlicin ushers in sober earnest A F, L. in the principal towns, and this same month 

the tcnitoimi Icgislatiiic enacted the first 
UTAH, THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE general school law. The Chancellor end 
OF, LOGAN, UTAH — Founded in 1888 Be gents were directed to appoint a Territorial 
tlirough ^hc acceptance by the Legislative SuperintendeiiL of Common Schools; county 
Assembly of tho Morrill law passed by Con- eourta were directed to subdivide theii coim- 
greaa m 1862 As now organized there are ties into acliool districts , to appoint county 
maintained six " Schoais," — agriculture, agri- boards of examiners, to examine tencheis, and 
cultural engineering, home economics, me- to make an annual report to the tern toil al 
chamc avts, commerce, and general stienee. superintendent, and the voters of each dia- 
The degree of D.S is given upon completion trict were permitted to volo any district tax 
of any of these courses, excepting Mechanic they might agree upon, in district meeting. 
Arts, where the work is of high acliool gpde. The Territorial iSupcrmbendcnt was in turn to 
A pieparalory tlqiarbmeiit is niaiiitained, report to the Begents, and they to tlio legisla- 
Thc Agricultiirnl Experiment Station ia co- burc. This net gave ahapo and legal form to 
ordinate with the various schools The govern- the echool system of the territory, and ooii- 
ment of tlio college js vested in a board of tinned in force for many years. By 1862 
trustees of thirteen members appointed by the there weie sixty-two sohools in the torn- 
governoi, for a term of four years, with the tory, with foi'ty-thrce male and fifty-nine 
approval of the state senate. female teacherfl employed, and 2391 pupils 

Four years of high school work are now re- enrolled, 
quired for aclmiaaion to college courses. The In 1866 there was an act to amend and con- 
lac ul by numbers seventy-three members of $ohdatc the achool law, but this was super- 
all ranks The total attendance, including seded in 1S60 by another act which continued 
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the old Byatcm, bub which added county 
superintendents, to be elected by the people 
every two years, and made the TerriLonal 
Superintendent elective by the legislature, 
instead of appointive by the regents, aa beforo. 

A 1 per cent district tax waa now lequircd, 
and diafcricts were permitted to vote additional 
taxation for school buildings, up to three mills. 
In 18Q7 the miiverfiity, which up to this tune 
had had rather n nominal exiatcnco, was re- 
organized as a kind of a. commercial college, 
and in 1800 the normal depnrtmcnb was 
oiEaiiized. In 1868 u law defined common 
schoola ns publicly organized schools, and 
forbade the granting of any public funda to a 
private school, or to any school nob under tho 
direction of the district trustees. In 1S74 
a tenitorial appropriation of S15,000 a year 
waa made, and this appropriation marked 
the beginning of territorial and state aid, 
and had an excellent effect in atimiilating both 
local taxation and the gradual development of 
free achoola The year 1876, when Uie first 
grants wcic made, has been designated as the 
date of the awalccning of a new interest in 
education in the terriLoiy 
In 1870 another new echool law wna enacted. 
This continued most of the fcaturea of the 
earlier legislation, but made the Territorial 
Superintendent of Schools elective by tho 
people, instead of by the legislature, and 
changed tha title to that of Territorial Super- 
intendent of District Schoola, The proceeds 
oi a tax on railroads was added bo the funds 
for the benefit of common schools In 1678 
the annual appropriation was superseded by a 
terriLonni school tax of three mills, to be dis- 
tributed on census Tins further aided the 
district schoola to reduce or to eliminate their 
tuition charges, though it was not until 1800 
that the schoola were iinally made free. In 
1884 another amended school law was enacted, 
and an ex ojjicio textbook commission created 
For some years, at about this time, Utah and 
tho national government were in conRicb, and 
in 1837 the so-called Edmumls-Tucher law, 
enacted by Congress, abolished the office of 
Tcrntoiinl Sii])eriiitcudcnt of Schools, and 
instead directed the auperior court of Utah 
to appoint a Cominiaaioner of Schools foi tho 
territory This oiHco and an appointed 
official continued up to the beginning of stale- 
hood in 1896 In 1889 the State Agnoulbural 
College was established at Lognn In 1890 
a new, revised, and much enlarged aohool 
law wna enacted, which finally made provision 
for free common schools foi all by providing 
for a territorial tax, county taxation, and dis- 
trict taxation for schoola, and declared that 
they should be free to all children of scliool 
age. 

In 1806 Utah wna admitted aa n state, and 
the new state conatitution mado somewhat 
detailed provision for a iinifoipm and free state 
school systom. The general control and supei- 


yiaion of the public school system wna vested 
in a State Hoard of Education; the cleclivo 
office of the State Siiporintcndcnb of Public 
Ins tructioii was established, iuatitutions for 
tho deaf, dumb, and blind were ostnblishcd: 
and both the legialature and the State Do arc! 
of Education wcic prohibited from pi escribing 
textbooks for use in the common schools, 
Only minor changes were made in the school 
law for fiomo yenra 

Dcginning about ten years ago, and continu- 
ing since, a number of important educational 
laws have been enacted which have matcrmlly 
changed and strciigtliencd the school system 
of tho state. In 1903 the free textbooks and 
Buppiics law was enacted. In 1005 the County 
boards of examiners were abolished, and 
uniform abate questions and grading for all 
cxaminntiona for teachers* certificates, by a 
State Doaid of Examiners, were faubstitiitcd; 
state aid to poor dislrich was begun; and a 
law, under which counties may abolish all 
districts, and create instead only one county 
school district, with bhc same powers as cities 
of the second class, was enacted. In 1907 n 
Stato Library-Gymnaaium Commifisioii was 
created, the recognition of graduates of ap- 
proved normal achoola elsewhere wqb per- 
mitted, Lcnchera' inatitutca’ boards of control 
were created; a state coursc-or-abudy com- 
mission was provided for, provision was mado 
for instruction in aanitation in tho clomeiibary 
schoola; a public school library fund, and n 
state libraiy for tho blind, weic citablialicd: 
and the creation of a tcnchcra' retirement fnnei 
Wfia permitted in the cities In 1909 the state 
aid to poor districts was increased to provide 
a total of S 150; district taxation waa increased 
from seven and one half to ten mills, all 
tcnchcra, after 1011, if of Icsathan three years' 
experience, were required to be graduates of 
a four-year high school , a achoolliouse con- 
struction fiiipcrviaion law was enacted; and 
a new state textbook commission was orcaked, 
III 1011 a state high school tax was provided, 
a county high school law was pasacd, nnd a law 
was passed requiring nn annual physical ex- 
amination of all school ohildrGii, and permitting 
the appointment of school physicians. 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the present school ayistem of Utah is a Stale 
Hoard of Education, and a Slate Siipenntcnd- 
eut of Public InstrucLiou. This Board has 
general control and supervision of the schools 
of tlio state; is also eh meed with the duty of 
establishing libraries and gymnnsiums; may 
appoint a secretary to assist in such work; 
and may call in additional expert help when 
needed, paying for such from the board's 
contingent fund. The State Board appointfl 
assistant state examiners to conduct tlie 
examinations for Icaohera' Gertificalea, and 
grants certificates to those whom the exami- 
ners approve; appomta a High School Inspec- 
tor, to assist it in examining and approving 
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BchoolB for atatc-nid gi'anta, nud also pre- 
scribes the caur&c of abucly for high achoola, 
ant] appoints two county aiipcriritcndcnta 
to aaaisfc the state supevinteiidcnfc and tho 
principal of tho normal echool in fcho prepara- 
tion of a course of study for the elementary 
schools. To avoid the constitutional prohi- 
bition na to the selection of uniform texthooks 
by the legislature or the State Bo ai d of Edu- 
cation) a State Textbook Commiaaioji liaa 
been created, which mecta and selects text- 
books, for hvc-ycav porioda. 

The State Superintendent is elected by the 
people for foui-ycnr terms. Ho is cliniged 
with the administifition of the state school 
system, and is given geiieiaL biismesa super- 
vision. He may investigate any matter le- 
lating to schools; decides con ti over ted ques- 
tions in school law, and makes ridings, hiB 
decisions and rulings liiiving the force of law, 
until set aside by the courts; prints a. summary 
of his rulings and decisions, and tho eompilcd 
Echool laws, halcls an annual convention of 
city and county aupDrintcudents; and makes 
a biennial report to the governor With 
the BccietaTy of the State Board of Health 
and an aiohiteot appointed by the govoriioi. 
the Stnto Suporinteiidenfc must pass upon and 
approve all schoolliouse plans for new con- 
sfcruotiou or for alterations costing ovci 5 1000. 

For each county thero is a county supci- 
in tendon t, appointed or elected, for a two- 
year term. In counties organized under the 
old, or district system, tho county superin- 
tcjidoiit IS cleeted by the people, but in coun- 
tiGS organized as a single sohool district, under 
a county board of education, the county 
supBi’intendcnt is appointed by the county 
board. Any county having 2500 school 
census children, outaulc of first and second 
oUaa cities, may be elected into a eounty school 
district of the first class, with a county board 
of eduoabion of five, elected by the people, 
one from each election picoinct in tho county, 
In siioh the elected county supenntendeiicy 
ceases to ex.i,st, and tho county board ap- 
points a supGimtcndcnt and a clerk, and has 
tho same general powers in the county as a 
city school board in a city of the second class. 
A number ol counties have voted to adopt 
this plan, OuQ county la orgauhecl Into two 
school districts, with two county boards of 
education, and hoiiee has two appointed 
covmly aupciintcndcnta. Cities oi the firot 
and second class, of which there aie five, arc 
under city boards of education and city 
siiporiiitcndenta, and are independent of the 
county organization. The comity supci- 
intendeut, whether appointed oi elected, has 
general supervision of achools outside of the 
citicg, must vi&it each school twice each year; 
makes a detailed report to the State Super- 
intendent on each tenchcr visited, meets the 
district school oIBcers, inspects their records, 
and advises with them, deeidea eontvovcYted 


qiiesfcioiia, flcea that the instruction xequired 
by law is given in the schools, holds, with 
the concurrence of the State Supciintcndcnfc 
and the Tnncipnl of the Normal School, a 
county tcnchers' institute, of from two to ten 
days, acts as an agent for the State Board of 
Education 111 giving cxaminatioiifl foi tenchera' 
certificates, acts ns a member of each high 
school board in the county; and makes an 
annual rejiort to the State Superintendent 

Each county forms a single common school 
or a single Ingli school district, unless sub- 
divided by the Board of County Coininis, si oner a. 
This baaid may also consolidate school dis- 
tricts. For each common achool district 
three truatces are elected, one each year for a 
three-year term Thia board hna gcncrnl 
charge, dlicctiojij apd management of the 
acheola of the district, ia charged with the 
care of school piopeity; may levy an annual 
tax of 1 per cent for textbooks and current 
expenses; and must make an annual report to 
the County Supcriiiteiideiit, and to the people 
in annual district meeting. Cibiea arc gov- 
erned by hoards of education, and each city 
electa its city swpciintcndcnt, and manages its 
schools indcponclently. Each city also adopts 
Its own textbooks, outlines its own course of 
study, examines its own teachers, and levies ita 
own taxes. 

School Support — On ita admission, tho 
state recciyed not only the sixteenth and 
tbirty-sixbli sec Lions, reserved in 1850, biiL the 
second and thirty-second olso, in each con- 
grcssiannl township, for common schools, — 
a total of 6,007,226 cicrcg Much of this land 
IB os yet of hut little value, though a permanent 
fund of over one and a half million dollars hna 
so far been built up. A number of apecifie 
granta for educational inafcituUona ^YClt also 
made to the state nt Uic time of its admission. 
(See National Government and Educa- 
tion J Taxation, however, ia the chief sup- 
port of the schoola A gencinl state tax of 
tlueo mills is levied foi cominoii schools, a 
county tax np to four mills, ns estimated to bo 
nccdGd by the County Supciintrudant, may 
bo levied by the County Commisaionera: 
mid district fcriiatcca may levy an addilional 
diatiicfc tax, up to ten mills, with the possibility 
of thetaKpnyeiB voting an additional two iniUa 
of special tax In order to secure n general 
seven months' school in the state, the Tcgialn- 
ture has recently ninde a special appropriatiDii 
to be gi anted to those districta wliicli have 
levied at least aeven inilla of district tax, and 
ill counties which have levied the full foiii’ mills, 
and in such amoimta to each district as will 
bring the district's total funds up to S460 for 
the yeflu. 

Teachers and Training — The stnto cni- 
ployedj at last leporL, 2448 teachers. Of tliciie, 
1066 weic normal school graduates, 1311 had 
had some professional tinining, and 71 had 
had no piofesaionnl tTamlng of aiiy kind. 
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Bcginuiiig in 1011, till persona, except those 
hftviug had at least three years of aucceasful 
expoL'ieiicG in teaching, must file evidence of 
haying had a four years' high school course, 
or ita equivalent, bcfoic being admitted to the 
county Lcncheis' exainiiiations, and an exami- 
nation in psyehology and the hiatory of edu- 
cation la tlion icquirod of aiich. The answers 
given ill tho lYiitton test, together with the 
county supermtGndent'fl visitation report, 
determine the lesult All teachers must also 
bo cortified to na being of good moral charactci, 
and freo from infectious and hereditary disease, 
For the training of future tcacliera, a state 
normal achaol is iiiauitaiiicd in connection 
with the State University, and a branch state 
normal .school la also mamtainecl in the south- 
ern part of the stnte. A tcachcifc.' institute 
of ten days each yeai must be maintained for 
each county, either uuigly oi jointly, but any 
county may hold ton one-el ay institutes in- 
stead of a continuous session, Male mid 
female tcficheis mu at be paid the same salary 
for the bamo service Any city may citablisli 
a teachers' retiiemeiit law, though on a con- 
tributory basis, 

Educational Conditions — The educational 
conditions m Utah aio good. The population 
IS apnisCj bub half of it ia collected m the five 
cities and m a number of little towns. The 
illiteracy in the state is very low. The people 
arc a thrifty and a piovidenfc clahs, who believe 
m G due (it ion and good schools. One fifth of 
the total population is foreign born, but tins 
clciTiBut consists largely of Englislij Scotch, 
Norwegians, Swedea, and Danes There nro 
almost no negroes in the state, The schools 
follow a uniform course of study, based on 
uniform textbooks, which arc provided free 
to all elementary school pupils All children 
must be examined ns to their physical condi- 
tion each year by the teachers^ but anyboaid 
may employ a school pliysicmn to do tins, 
instead Instruction in morals, sanitation, ana 
the cause of disease must be given in all 
aclioola, and all schools must be taught la 
the English language ICiiidei gar tens may be 
catabliahecl by any city, oi ciny fivsb-clnsa county 
distiict. The hbraiy and g 3 '‘mnaaium homd ia 
doing good work in catablisliing pubho libianea 
and town gymnasiums, and the school lihrnry 
IS also being developed lapidly. 

Secondary Bducntlon, — In 1900 there were 
only five high schools in tho state, but by 1910 
theic were thii ty-thicc. In 1011 a numbei 
of high school laws were passed, which will 
further Btinuilatc the development of these 
schools Under these laws, caah county is 
made a high school district, subject to division 
into two or more high school diatnets, a state 
high school tax of one half a mill la added, to 
be diatiibuted on attendance to the hi^h schools 
approved by tlio stale high school inapccfcor, 
and local taxation, up to five mills, is also per- 
mitted, The Chmch of Latter-day Saints also 


maintains a number of secondmy schools at 
dilTprcnt points in Utah 
Higher and Special EducaLlon — The Uni- 
versity of Utah {q.v ), at Snlt Lake City, and 
the Agricultural Coliego of Utah (qv), at 
Logan, stand iit the head of the public school 
system of the state. The umvcraity incUidea 
the iShiito Normal School and tho State School 
of Mines, and also offcis upocial couises m law 
and medicine To fiiiaiicc these institutions 
properly, the legislature of 1011 provided that 
28 per cent of all the state's revenues, not m- 
clucliiig the common school and high school 
taxes, should be set aside foi tlicli support, 
to be divided in the following pioportions* 
to the state Uiiivoisity and the State Normal 
School, G4 1.3 1)01 cent, to the Agriculbural 
College, 28.34 per cent, and to tho brnucli 
stalls normal school, 7.23 por cent Tho 
Brigham Young Univeisity (g t )f at Provo, 
an institution maiiitaiivcd by the Latter-day 
Saints, offcis collegiate instiuctioii, and also 
maintains a Teachers College for the trniniiig 
of teachers for the tliiity church high schools, 
maintained in Utiih, Idaho, and Arizona 
Tho state also inaiutnms the Utah School 
for the Blind, and the Utah School for Dig 
D eaf, both located at Ogden, TJie national 
land-grant endowmonta also provide foi a 
state school for tho feeble-minded, but such 
hns not yet been established E. P G. 

Rereroncesi — 

Bicn Hepti Ter Sttpl of D^sl. Schools, 1670-1877 to 
198<1-1896 

II lea Ilcpis Cmr Schools of Ter , 1680-1887 to 1B94- 
180B, 

Zlien. /7cpfa Supt Publ, Instr , 1690, and 1607—1608 
to dntc 

Se/fool Lsiw of Utah, 1011 cd 
Coiisntij/ioii of Utah, 1890. 


UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH — Organized m 1850 by the first 
legislative assembly ns tho UmvcrBity of the 
State of Dcsoct, During tho first fifteen 
yeaia, tho univorsity bad a chequered career, 
owing to the long distance fioni the railronu 
and telegraph, and the lack of iiieana, but in 
1867 it was reopened as a busineafl college, and 
two yeaifl later, a rogulai college course was 
offer edj together with a normal course for the 
preparation of teachers. In 1884 the Icgia- 
laturc gave tho institution power to confci 
degrees In 1892 the name '' University of 
Descict " was changed to " UnivermLy of 
Utah 111 April. 1894, tho Salt Luke Litoiary 
and Scientific Association, an educational 
organization of Utah, which has been maiii- 
tamed for over fifty ycais by the Mormon 
Churcli, endowed a chair of geology to the 
amount of sixty thousand dollars, In 1804 
the University received a giant from Congress 
of sixty acres of land on the^ Fort Douglas 
hlilitary Rcseivafcion, immediately east of 
Salt Lake City, on condition that the insLitii- 
tioii should occupy the new site. In 1004 



UTENSILS 


UTILITARIANISM 


the goncral government added to this gift 
an adjoining tlnrty-hvo acres. In 1899 the 
state legialabui'Q nppropiiated $200,000 foi tlio 
Grection of buildiiiea, since that Lime they 
liavo added over §400,000 By o, la’^v of 1011, 
the UuLVcrsity reecivea 64 43 per cent of 
28 per cent of the state levy of foui mills. 

The University is conslkuted by law the 
head of the pnbUe achool Bystewi of Utnh At 
pi'oaent it comin'iscs five sclioola; those of 
Arts and Sciences, of Education, of Mines, 
of Medicine and of Law Applicants for ad- 
iniaaion must have completed tKc cciuivnleiib 
of Q full high school com so of foui years. 
Tho University is now offering giaduate 
coursDs, leading to the clcgrcca of M.A , M.S , 
and M,S. in Engineering Tlio faculty con- 
fliata of forty piofesaora, associate profcssois, 
nnd osaiatanb piofcssora, besides Icctuvcra, in- 
sliuctoi'a, and assistants A thousand atudenta 
arc registered annually, and in the suminci 
acliool 1100 are in attendancOj most of wham 
arc tcnchei’a from western cities Dr Joseph 
T. Kingsbury is president. 

UTENSILS, SCHOOL — See Appatiatus 

UTILITARIANISM — The doctrine that 
the standard of judging the rightness of an 
act lies m the consequcncco of that act wibli 
respect to its effect upon the pleasure nnd 
pain of those affected by it As a moial 
theoiy it la opposed to thconcs wlilcli, like tho 
Kantian, hold that mevality ia a matter of 
motive not of results, and to intnitioiinligm 
which holds that lightness is directly perceived 
by a moral faculty, not reflectively calculated. 
Histone ally, utilitananiam la a develop meufc 
from hcdoniflin, which liolcls that the end of 
deaiio and tho highest good of man la plensuio 
In fncbj utililariaiusm has nllitcl itself, til] 
iccently, with tho hedonistic psychology of 
desire and ploasuie It diffeied from hedonism 
in the fact that its piimary conccin was with 
the standard of estimating rightness and 
wrongness rnthcr than with tho end of action, 
and cspccinlly in insistence that the plcnsuic 
and pain of all affected by an act, not simply tho 
personal welhbeing of its doer are to be taken 
into account. John Locke is commonly le- 
gaided as the founder ol utilitarianism, though 
the woi cl was not used till tho lattci part of 
the cigbtconth ccnUiiy, noi was the tliooiy con- 
siatently worked out by him. Through em- 
phaaia upon futiiie rewards and punishments, 
a kind of theological ulilitariniiism was devel- 
oped and widely nccopted among the English 
divines of the eighteenth century David 
Ilumo put the emphnaia aquaiely upon Boeuil 
well-being. Jeremy Dentham was the first 
to work out the theory in a coinpreJiciisivo 
form He was essentially a reformer of legis- 
lation, admiiu8tvft.tiou, and penal metUoda, 
Hia interest waa not so much m the standard 
of private morality aa in discovering and elabo- 


lating a pnneipio that might ho employed to 
judge the rightness oi wrongness of public 
nets. The formiilro of the gieaLoat good of 
the gicntost number, nnd every dud to count, 
in ita calculation, for one and only one, are at- 
tributed to him^ Througli the iiifliionec of 
Bcntlinm utilitarianism became the philosophi- 
cal oiccd of dcmociatic indicals. It wna a 
regiatcu in the apUcic of otliical theory of the 
growth of democratic aapiiationa, James Mill 
had a psychological iut crest whicli Bent ham 
lacked and effected an alliance of the new 
ethiGfll theory withacnaationaliatia and analytic 
psychology The English ecoiioiniala follow- 
ing in the school of Adam Smith took an 
ftofcivo pQ.it in the spread of the new doctrine, 
while the ethical writers genci-ally pointed to 
the free play of cconomio forces as one of tho 
chief agencies in uniting peiflonal mtorest and 
geneial happiness During the nineteenth 
century the reaction against indivi dualism 
clenrly showed that the weak point of iitilita- 
nanism was its association with liedonistic and 
flcngatioiiohstio psychology John Stuait Mill 
modifi-ed the cloctimo by inti o duel ng the idea 
of differences m the quality of pleasures whieli 
were more important than Gonaiderntioiis of 
then quantity Ilerbcrb Spcncei made a 
further modilicatioii by Jinking it with the 
theory of evolution Accoiding to him, right- 
ness should be deductively ai rived at by a 
conaidciatiou of tlie tendency of the consc- 
qucnacs of an act upon t]ie furtlionng of the 
lifo process of cvokition Wo cannot say at 
present that the nghtncsg or wrongnoas of an 
neb la equivalent to its plcaaiiio oi pain giving 
quality. At the end of tho cvohitioimiy pro- 
ccaa the individual will bo completely adjusted 
to hig cnviionmeni, natural and aocial, and 
then the utilitarian otliica will be absolute m 
theii validity, nob i dative as at picaent, 
Looking over tho history of utilitarianism, it 
18 evident that it has met the social and polit- 
ical needs of the times more adequately than 
any of ita livnlsj^ but that it haa been badly 
liniidi capped by its adoption of a false psy- 
chology of motive, deaiic, plcnsiive, and pain, 
When, the hedonistic factor, which came in 
by an histoiio accident lathci than by intrin- 
810 necessity, is dropped out, utilitaimmam 
tends to merge in a bioadci doctrines of morals, 
acooiding to which aooial well-being, taking 
into tiflcoiint all of ita complexity, is the objec- 
tive standard of morality. J, D. 

Referoncea ! — 

ALnEE, 15. Historif of Enghah UltlitarianiBni (Lon- 
don, looa ) 

BENTlrAnr. J. Principles of Morah aj\d Leoialation. 
(Ccniliiwlfte, L&TOO 

Dewey and Tufts MIikb (Now York, IDOD) 
JlAiiErYi E La Jeuncsse cfs Hcntham, (PnrlB, 1091.) 
Locke, J. Es'iayonlhe fJumanUiuhratnrming, (OKford* 
180-1 ) 

Mill, J .S C/nli/annaiaiii, (London, 1803 ) 

Sid a WICK Method of Ethics (Londen, ISOO ) 
SrBNCEn,H Principles of Ethics (London, 1602-1803 1 
Stephejn, L. TheEml^sh VtilUanans, (Loudon, 1000 ) 
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UTOPIAS AND EDUCATION — Tlic legiilar paifc of the ciLy'a school Byatem. 
tlicoiiGa of ccliieation that arc acl foitli in Clcvelaiura beginnings diiLcs from 1895, when 
imaginary common weal tlis liavc this -N-aluc: the Laches' Aid Society of Die Old Stone 
that they present Llic ideas that gicnt tliinkcrd Cliuicli oatablialicd Hie firat scliool, I he Byalom 
have dcsjiccl to contribute to Lliia parLiculiir being nsHUiiicd by the Uoaid of ICiln cation in 
phases of human piogicaa. That these tliciJiie.s 1903 At a coiifuioiicc of the Associated CJinr- 
have influcLicGd, and to-dny arc moic likely ilics in Chicago, in 1890, a comniitton waa 
than ever to influence, actual education is appointed la pi nii foi the eatabbshmeiit of vaca- 
plaiii cnouEh, though no ulopinn acheme of tion schools in Cliieago, and thiough the efTor Is 
education liaa ever been put into pracLico ns of this commit Lee tlio Civic Ec delation opened 
a whole, if wo except the Spnitau conunoii- one vacation school in the city In 1897 Hie 
wealth that aecma to he behind nil the utopia i Uiiiveisity Scltlcnicnt opoiied niiotiicr, and 
of Gioek and medieval and modem thinkers, in 1398 the Chicago omen's Clubs formed an 
(See GnctiGE, Education in.) oiEnmzalioii wliicli foi ycnia conducted jl 

These utopian schciiic.s arc outlined in system of vacation schools iii some of tiio more 
vaiious ai tides, cliidly biogiaphicai, as in eoiigcsted paits of the city. These atLinolcd 
Andheae, Bacon, FnANciSj HunTON, IIodeut, much attention bhi'oiigkont the United States 
CAiirANELLA; Mohe, Sin Thoiuas Sec also The Boaid of Iklucatlou, from the first, per- 
thc article on GubecEj Education in Ancient, ipitted the use of public hchool buildings, aiul 
for the Spartan utopian acheme, and the article after a time began to n&hisl with subslaiUml 
on Plato, for the ino-st famous utopia of all, gruiiLa of money foi ciLirent expeiisoi 
namely Plato's Hepubhe Almost cvciy where, befoie 1900, these 

schools had their begmiuiiga in pnvato clToiL, 
VACATION COLONIES. — See Vacations gradually established thoma elves aa a valuable 

adjunct to the regular school iiistruclmii. 
VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. — See and then wcic adopted Inter hy the city nnJ 
Plato HOUNDS the Board of Ediicutioii, Only iccently have 

cities bcffuii thou establishment without pre- 
VACATION SCHOOLS AND CONTIN- vioua voluntary effort The vacation school 
UOXJS SESSIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS idea may be said to be by now flimly calab- 

— TJie vacation achool, like the vacation play- liBhed, and a luinibec of states have passed 

ground has nijacn from the peculiar laws pcrinitling any city to csLabhali such 

ucccIh of city life and the long auimner vacation schools aa n part of the public achool syatcni 
of American scIiooIb. Doth were developed of tiic city The large citiog arc organizing 
largely aa construotivc educational under- their vacation school and playground work 
takings, to combat the evils of the gang, the on a subalanlial basis, and the movement 
poor home, and the street Tii most oases both promises to extend so that ultimately every 
have been begun by philanthiopic flocictica. city of 20,000 to 25,000 inhabitants \yiU have 
established as permanent inslitutiona, ana ineorpoinlcd the vacaliou school into the public 
only gradually adopted by the public cduca- school syslem The usual Bumiiiei vacation 
tional authorities. school is six weeks in length, but recently the 

The fu'sh vficafcion school of which there is idea of having schools open the year lound 
any recoid was held in the old First Chuich lias met with some favor. Of the larger cilica 
of Boston, in the summer of 1806 This wns of the country, the organization perfected by 
a privatQ undertaking, and m no way connected New York is most conapicuous for its extent 
with the public schools of Ihe city A vol- and thoroughness. The movcmcnl also proin- 
iintccr committeo opened vacation selioolg iaes to make much gi cater headway iii the 
in ProvidencG, R I., in 1808, and couLiiiued United States than in Europe, where rclnLively 
them until 1976, when they were discontinued few such aohoola have aa yet been eatablialica 
These were Jicld in the city achool buildings, The resulta obtained from these schools Jiavc 
and were muoli like the regular achoolg, but been important. They have pi oved very vahi- 
with sewing, drawing, and object lesaoiia nblo from an infonnaLioiial point of view, but 
occupying a prominent place. In 1804 they particularly useful as a means of guiding and 
were again revived and carried on until 1000. dealing with children of wayiVard and rough 
when they were finally adopted by the achool Icndenoies, The marked auccesa of tho vacn- 
committee. The first city to establish vnea- tion aahool lina also called atlcntiou anew Lo the 
lion achool a aa a part of the city school system desirability of a further exLeiiaion of public cdu- 
wna Newai'k, N J., which began them in 1885. calion, in tlic line of evening schools, vacation 
In 1894 tho Society foi Improving the Condi- playgrounds, conLinuoiia sessions, public lec- 
tion of the Pool obtained permisaion to open turos, etc. 

summer clagaea for instruction iii manual When one examines the couraca of study 
training and a few aiiied subjects in four New which have been followed in different cities 
York City school buildings, and in 1897 the one seca to what nn extent the vacation schools 
vacation Bchool idea waa adopted by I ho New have been educational experimental stations 
York City Board of Education, and made a Different cities have followed different plana, 
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ttiid Tna.i\y cities have comluctetl a. nwmberof 
types of vacation achoola Stalling with the 
idea of meiely getting the children off the 
abreolfi and into the schools for o. ccilain 
number of hours and weeks duiiiig the summer 
vacation and pioviding some form of attrac- 
tive TvOTKj the schools have gradually evolved 
the idea not only of providing positive con- 
struclivQ work for all ohildren attend iug, but 
of trying to lengthen the term, to adapt the 
work to nccds^ and to ecourc the attendance 
□f ns many child reii na pasaibic The lack of 
adequate financial aiippoifc ia at present the 
ehi&f obijtacleto a very lapid development of 
these schools. 

As the result of many cxporimcnfca, certain 
lines of work me coming to be acccplod gen- 
GTally na dcaiiable parts of a va-oation school 
oumculunrij and two distinct types of vacation 
schools also have been evolved, Alaiuial 
traUiing, natni'c study, gardeuiug and ttgii- 
ciiltuic, story- tel ling, music, local hiatory and 
geography, sewing, coolting, play, and ex- 
cursioui> oufcsido the city, are coming to bo 
generally regarded aa the dcsiiahlc fGaturcs 
of a vacation school program foi the firgti or 
common, type of school A number of cities 
arOr now using the vacation school also aa au 
opportunity to give talks and demonstrations 
on the caic of the sick and injured, the care 
and feeding of infanta, and tho necesaity for 
auitablG food, clothing, drinks, and for clean- 
lincaa during hot weather. In a few cities, 
notably Cleveland, Cincinnati, Denver, Ana 
SL Louia, a difCoitiub type of vaoatmn school 
hag been evolved, and schoola offering icgulai 
olasa work for backward and deficient children, 
and eapeoially for thoac fniling of promotion, 
have been provided. Despite the apparent 
disadvantages of such an undei taking, the 
reports from these cities indicate that excellent 
result a hava been obtained. In Cleveland, 
the course of instruction in the new teclinical 
high school wns organized from the first on 
a four-term basis, each teim of twelve weeks, 
with one week of vacation between, so that 
one teim is always held during what olherwiae 
is the auminer vacation; mid in 1911 the Board 
of Education adopted a plan for a twelve- weeka 
optional summer session in the central high 
sohool and in all elementary schools, except 
where the making of neccasftvy repairs would 
not nilmit of such a plan, Tlio St Louis 
school board also adopted a plan m 1011 for 
BGven-wceks summer Vacation Review Schools, 
to be conducted siv days per week, and open 
optionally to all pupils from the fifth to the 
twelfth glades, inclusive. (See Repl [/. S, 
Comr RJduc,, 1011, I, pp 151-151, for resolu- 
tions adopted > L. P, C. 

Relorences ; — 

ClilcdEO. An, Repta of tho Vaealian Schaoh Com~ 

Chicago Repi, Educ'l, Com of the Citj; o/ Chieaoo, 
Ch XII. (1BD9.) 


Gonrift, II. a. Vacation Sclioola, Playerouncla, ivnii 
SotllCmcnts , in Rept, U E, Comr. Ediic , 1009 
I, pp, 1-3B 

HoTJftTow, M Iliblio&rapliy of Playarautida 

Vacation ScIidoIb, in Cftanlies, Apr 2, 1004, un 
35B-300 

Now York City A/i. Rcpia Bist ,Supl an. charffe of 
Vacation Schools, Ptaygrounds, and liecrcation 
Cenlers. lOlK-dnit, 

pBnuY, C. A Wider U^c of the School Plant, pp, L17- 

14.6 

The Annual Ucuofta of tlio City SupcTintcudcntB of 
Schoola in iho cllfTcrPuL larger cllica having Vnen.- 
tloii iSohoola usually conlain detailed iiiromiaUon 

VACATIONS — School vacations have usu- 
ally beon determined chiefly by throe factors, — 
(1) tho cluirch and other fcfalivals^ (2) climatic 
eonditious, (3) the needs of agricultural and 
industrial occupations The unsolved piob- 
lem in ihia country concerns the long vaealion 
From an economic point of view it is argued 
that tlio school should be kept open in the 
summer as well qs in the Avmtoi, foi it is 
mnmtainGd that thcic is gicab pedagogical 
loss when tho children give up then school 
work for such a long interval, and finally that 
in cilica the cbildicn from poor homes arc 
bcttci off hygiemcnlly and moi ally in the school 
limn at home dining the sunimei monlhs. 
On tho other hand there me mtiny hygienic 
advantages in the long eummei vacation It 
gives opportiiuiby for the children of tho wcll- 
to-do to make visits to the country, and for 
the thililitn of the poorer classes to join vaca- 
tion colonics, excursions, nnd the lilic 

The work of fclie vacation colonies has been 
very iutcicating and very bucccasful. The 
first vacation colony wns oBtabJiahcd in Den- 
mark m the yeai 1853, in lfl7C Pnator Bion 
cgtftbliahed the first vacation colony in Swit- 
zevlancl, and as the result of his mfiuenco such 
colonies were established m Germany. Siiice 
that time the movement has grown, and now 
each year iu Europe many children are taken 
into the country by the different eocieties for 
tlio promotion of vacation colonics Many 
studies of the physical condition of the chil- 
dren sent out to 8V\ch oolomca have illustrated 
the hygietiic^advantages of them. An incicDsc 
in height and weight and better physical con- 
dition generally have been shown by observa- 
tion and anthropometric tests. Investiga- 
tions by Borchinann and Lcuch of children 
sent out m th^G Golomea have ghown a kige 
inercaac both in the nvimbev of red coipusclea 
nnd the amount of hiemoglobm in the blood 
that remniiiGcl aa a permanent improvement 
after the cluldien returned to their usual work. 

In New York nnd other large cities the vaca- 
tion work for childi'en has grown to largo 
proportions, and much can be snid on general 
peduEogiaal as well as hygienic RVouudB for 
tho long vacation A long period of res t seems 
to be necessary for tlm best development. 
(Sec PlvAYGnOtlNDS ) 

AVliilc the shorter vacations may well be de- 
termined as they are usually by the church lioli- 
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clays and tlielike, this long vacation should natii- 
rnlly come in the period ol greatest heat, and this 
is the general practice in most coun tries A'num- 
ber of anthropometric investigations have mcli- 
cftted that summer is the time of increased 
rate of gi'Oivth Since the child's buamess is pri- 
marily giowtli and development, this suggests 
another reason for placing the long vacation 
m the summei, and investigations of the curvo 
of muscular and psychic energy for the yeai 
made by Schuyten and Lobsicn suggests the 
advantage of the usual practice of having a 
vacation in the spring. 

Thus hygiene justifies the long vacation 
in fcho guminei and the short vacation in the 
spring, and regnid should be had for seasonal 
vMiatioiia of energy in determining the period 
of study, recesses, nnd the like. W H. B. 

See Sessions, Length of, also Holidays. 

HeferenCaa^ — 

Deinda, T Mass dar Lfchrncnscn und Lohraielo nn 
hblicran UnlGrriohtaanetnlton Internaiianule Kotv- 
gress fdr Sch(ihyBien€ Nuromberg, J004 Vol. 11, 
pp 6-36. 

BonNirAM, W. II „ Chahot, M , BDnaEiiaTBiN, L 
School Work in its Hclation Lo ! — (a)Tho DuraLion 
q( tlio LesgonS (b) Tho Scauencoof IhoSubjccIa 
(c) Tho Season of the Year 
Second IiUernahonal Conor&ss on School HygiBne 
(Lonilon, 1007.) Vol I, pp 33-<16. 

TlUsiNQ* F. W Fencn. Welimor'a En^y Uandbiick 
tier SchvlKygtene, pp 167-173 (Leipzig, 1004.) 
PEniiY, 0 A Tinier Ubo of ike School Plant (Now 
York, 1012 ) 

VACCINATION, — See Contagious Dis- 
eases. 

VALENTIA, UNIVERSITY OF. -- See 
Spain, Education in. 

VALIDITY — The soundness or strength 
of a principle or truth (g.ii ). It applies alike to 
moral and to logical conceptions It is closely 
associated wath the processes of demonstra- 
tion and pi oof (<z y ), but approaches more 
nearly the notion of value (qu.). iEBtUctic 
ideas would be spoken of, for example, as valid 
or invalid, although not, strictly speaking, sub- 
ject to demonstration, while moral principles 
are demonstrated in other than logical ways 

J.D. 

VALLA, LAURENTIUS (1407-1457) — 
Humanist scholar and cntic, born at Rome 
After studying Greek under Aunapa and Latin 
under Bruni, he entered the priesthood in 1431. 
In M35 he entered the service of Alfonso of 
Naples ns private acorebBTyand here published 
his famous denunciation of the Donation ofi 
Constantine (1440), attacking the papal claim 
bo temporal power. Constantly at war with 
the ecclesiastical authoritiesj against whoso 
traditions and morale he declaimed, he exposed 
IiimsGlf to constant attack and was saved only 
by his patron from an Inquisition Valla 
may be regarded as the^ founder of critical 
scholarship. His ability in this field he dis- 


played m the Re /flffio credUa et ejneniila Oon- 
&tanhni dotialione declamaha^ already referred 
to and his criticisms of Ihe Latiuity of the 
Vulgate which he compared with the Greek 
text, and of the extant gramma i«, In plii- 
losQphy he was an adherent of the Epicuiean 
views, which he compares with the Stoic in 
Ins earliest tsxtnnl work, T>g mhipfak (1431) 
Hia reputation as an authority on style was 
established not only hy ins own command of 
Latin but also by hia treatise Be elegajHiis 
HngiuB Latiiioi or EleganiifGf which deals with 
grammar style, Valla was a student of Cicero 
and of Quintilian and wrote notes on the first 
two books of the InslilvUo Oratona, While 
in the service of Pope Nicholas V, which ho 
entered after leaving Naples, he added to the 
translations of jQSfaop and MxLccn books of the 
lhadt already complotcd, translationa of 
Thucydides, Herodotus (uncompleted), and 
Demosthenes^ Dc Corona. In flpitc of the 
biltcriiGss of hia attacks nnd the persecutions to 
which they exposed hun. Ynlla made his 
peace with the Church and died aa Canon of 
the Lateran Church, where he wns buried. 

Referfences' — 

Sandyh, J, E Jlxatory of Classical Schahrship, Vol. II 
(Caiiibridgo, lOOS,) 

■WoopWA-iiD, vV. H VilioriiiQ da FeUro njiti oihef 
flumanisl Eduealori, (Cniabrjclgo, 1005) 

VALLADOLID, UNIVERSITY OF, SPAIN 
— See Spain, Education in. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, VALPAR- 
AISO, IND. — Establiihed by private under- 
taking in 1873 Two main features charac- 
terize the institution: (1) the absence of 
entrance recunrementa, <2) the low coat of liv- 
ing. The Uiuveisity ia m session throughout 
the year, and students may enter nt any time 
The duiatioa of a course lending to a degree de- 
pends on the previous prepai ation of the studen t, 
but at least one year of residence is required 
The University has performed a great service 
to those who through various causes have 
been unable to obtain the necessary high school 
preparation or whose educatioiuil career hna 
been interrupted. The cost of living bns been 
reduced by the elimmtition of the middloinnn 
and purchaaing in laiftc quunUtics The 
University also owns soveral acres of land from 
which supplies are obtained. Board, tuition, 
and furmaUed rooma niay be obtained at 
$14L60 for a year of foity-eight weeks The 
University was opened wth three departments, 
four inatrufitara, nnd thirty-five students in 
attendance. The purpose of the school was 
to prepare teachers for their work, but sincQ 
the organization of the school other depart- 
meuts have been added flo that now the insti- 
tution has twenty-six departTnenta including 
general Qud professional (teaching, mcdicmo, 
and law)j IDS instructors, nnd nn enrollment 
last year of 5625 diflcrciifc Btudonta. The 
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usual undeigiaduate uaivcrsity degrees arc 
conferred. 

Referance — 

ICennan, G. Cost of Living McClure's, Vol XXX, 
pp 030-G50. 

VALUES, EDUCATIONAL — The notion 
of Gducfitional values was introduced m con- 
nection with conaidci'ritioii of the end or aim 
of education, The vaKies most commonly 
enuiTici’fited me eiiltiirc, disoipiine, informntion 
(or knowledge), and utility (qq.v) It is a 
fact worth Jioling that ovoii those wrifccia who 
proclaim that character is the ultimate end of 
education liavc nob provided a place for char- 
acter as a digtijict educational value. While 
various theorists pioclaimcd that one value oi 
an other wn^ the end of education, it could nob 
bo denied that each of the terms icpresenlod 
nn indispensable value. ' Attempts were made 
to (lisbributc and systematize the studies of 
the curi’icuhiin by sliowdng that each repre- 
sents predominantly a ceitniii value — eg 
arithmetic^ in some of its phaacs utility, in 
others discipline, geography, information; litcr- 
atuie. culture; etc. Such a procedure ob- 
viously Ignores, and implicitly denies, the 
unity of the educative procesa, making of 
education a mechanical patchwork of isolated 
clomcnts. 

Ik is neccssaiy to make at least a preliminary 
distinction between values which are such in 
bhemselvcs and values which arc inatiumental 
The hrat jncludofl those goods which ap, in 
the pregnant idiom of common speech, inval- 
uable We here confront the aocming paiadox 
that on the one hand thero is no value save 
that of being good for some tiling, of being of 
foicc, strength, validity, in the achievement of 
some thing But on Lho other liand, iinloas 
we aie to be lost in an endless circle, this 
" some tiling " which confers value on its means 
must be valuable on its own account, not as 
an insbrunicut of attaining something beyond 
itself At tempts to state this ultimate 
“value " ftlmoafc always run over into ethical 
discussions, especially into the controversy 
between the perroebionista and the hedonists. 
The former, influenced by Kant, diaw a line 
between worth, which is ulLiinatc and solf- 
iii closed, and values, which me reiaLivc and 
secondaiy Character, fte cording to the Knii- 
tiaiia, nlonc possesses Worth Accoiding to 
tlie hedoniBta, plcaBurcs arc the ultimate values 
which coiiatitutc and measure tiie value of all 
else. The loot of the difficulty appears to 
lie m the attempt to get up an abstraction 
Value la ill reality an abstiact noun denoting 
not just one unde finable thing but the entire 
complex of valuable thinga, Tho conception of 
valuable tilings Lhiowa ua baok upon tnr atti- 
tude of individuals in choosing and pursuing. 
Things arc valuable when they nrc valued, 
that IB, when they arc esteemed and chosen, 
tlicy arc nob choson because of some external 


trait of value contained in them. Want, clfort, 
and choice aro more fundamental concepts Lhnu 
value PIcnee the flignifioancc of the term 
"iuvaluablo” Strictly speaking, it deiiotoa 
the negation of value, not lU the acnae of lack- 
ing value but in the sense of rcprcBcntmg that, 
which in the given Bituatioii, is out^ido the 
sphere of valuation It is nob compaicd nt 
all with other endrs, but ih Dial which elfec- 
kively contiola the comparing and weighing 
of consciously considered enda In other 
wordSj, we valuo, or evaluate, obi eels only 
when in doubt and in ilio process of clioasiag, 
Value is a cabegoiy of reflective comparison . 
or choice, not one of tiiinga in themaclvcs All 
Vllluca are insU'Uinoiital, for the ultimate of 
any hituntion is invaluable 

Applying this to the mat ter of educational 
vuliiea, it appeals that diaGiplinc, Itnowlcdgc, 
cliaractci, and bo foitli, arc plinacs of the edu- 
cational piocosa which the specific ucccls of 
various aitiiationa bung bo coiiaciousnesg from 
time to time The ultimate end is simply life 
itself, an incicaac of its own yi tali by, and an 
cimcliing of its meaning. This is invaluable, 
and so iinclefiucd except with respect bo the 
need wliich shows itself iii life at a given time. 
Uiaciplinc becomes a value from the need of 
methodic power in the guidance of life; knowl- 
edge because of tke need of insight and judg- 
moiit; utility, bocauao of the need of conhol 
of Llio conditions of the environment, and so 
on When separated from the needs spcci fi- 
nally indicated by situations, these “ values “ 
all have an ejiasperating way of slipping into 
one another. Knowledge for example is inado 
an end, or " value,” ii\ Uaolf, only when taken 
to signify nob just objective infurmabioii bub 
fllso the attitude of good jiidginoiifc in its use, 
and Dig refining and bioadomng of outlook 
that this infoimation, when assimilated into 
poisomil habits, bungs with it tSo taken, it 
lucludca both discipline and culture Simi- 
larly discipline means n sort of formal gymnns- 
tieg unlofis wo consider the cuds for which tho 
power gamed la employed If any one of 
these values has the aupeiiority over the others, 
it IS undoubtedly culture, for tho simple 
leason that the tcrin CuUuic most readily 
flUggests the entire process of the cITective 
giowtli of life itself, not some one specific and 
isolated thing. But enlturn in this full stinao 
as not what has conventionally figured as 
culture 111 discussions of educational values, 
for that has usually meant somo thing which 
is specifiable m opposition to other specific 
cuds In brief, tho whole question of values 
in education depends upon the nature of edu- 
cation (ly.r) itself. The attempt to aettlo. 
once for ail, apart from specific situations and 
the dilTcring needs of individuals, Die queation 
of values and to lay down their order of 
precedence, goes with the notion that there is 
flome external or objective end beyond itself 
to which the educative process is a mere means 
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Rccogmzo that the educative proceaa la in the Roforenco;^ 

Inah ann-lj^aiB idcuticaHvi til blie process of life, mid Daiinajid, Amer\i:aji Journal of Ed-^cahon Vol, 
that life iH not life save in growth, and educa- VI, pp 22d-23B. 
tion itself becomca an invaluable oi ultimate. 

Aa life in ita Bpocific manifeatation oxhibita VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASH- 
now this, now that, need, a special aim la re- VILtE, TENN — A coeducatiorial mstifcu- 
q^uirecl to meet bills need, and thi8 or that special tioii founded by Goriiclius Vanclcrbilfc, wiio, 
me ana becomea a value. But it ia na hopclcsa iii March, 1873, made ti donation of 3500,000 for 
to consider cducabianal values by bbcjnsclvca thab purpose, Tlus donation was made to n 
in the abstmeb, as it would be to dcterinino Gorporniion already organised iindor the name 

the inherenb value of beefstenka, diamonds, of The Central Uinvcraity of the M.E. Church, 

books, or statuary apart from tVieapemfic silua- South, for wluch a charter had been issued in 
tlona in which they are to function in the lives the previous year. Commodore VanderbilL^a 

of apecifio individual a J D. donation, subsequently increased to 31,000,000, 

was committed to bhc spccinl care of Bishop 
VAN BOKKELEN, LIBERTUS (1815-' Holland N, McTyeiro, who by its torin .9 waa 
18 SO) — Ihist state BuperintcRdenb of school a made president of the board of truateca, with 
of Maryland; was educated in private schools, large personal powera in the direction of the 
He founded the St Paul's School, Long Island, Umversity'.i aftaira. Tho imme of the mabi-i 
and waa its first principal, Waa principal of tubion was changed to Vanderbilt University 
Sb, Timothy Hall, Catonaville, Md , school The Vanderbilt donation, winch was considered 
oommisaioner of Balbimoro county, and the a large ono at that tunc, wn.s in the naburc of 
firsfc state siipcrin tend enfe of public I nstiuction a pcacc-o/Tcring to the South The new iu- 
of Maryland. W S M. stitiiLion opened iLa doom in 1875, with four 

departments, liteiary, theological, medical, 
VAN RENSSELAER, STEPHEN (1764- and law The first chancellor \yqs Landon 
1839). — Politician and philanthiopinb^ born C Garland New deparLments were added 
in New Yoik. Ho waa cduoated privately us follows; phaimacy and dcntiatiy in 1879, 
and at Bchools in Elizabethtown, N.J., and engineering m 189G Other gifts have been 
Kmgaton, N.Y After a year at the College made by member.^ of tlio Vanderbilt family, par- 
of Now Jersey (now Princeton) he entered bicularly by William H. Vandcibili, Corucliug 
Harvard and graduated there in 17 S2 Four Vamlcrbdb, mid William K Vanderbilt Tho 
years Inter he entered tho army In 1789 citizens of Noshvillc contributed to the pur- 

iie began his public career, during which ho ohasc of the original campus and have added 

waa assemblyman, abate senator, congressional bo the univcraity'a funds on several critical 
representative, and lieutenant-governor. In occasions.^ 

1810 iie was member of the Eric Canal Com- The LTiiiversifiy now has a productive endow- 
Jniaslon; in 1819 he was appointed Regent* of nient of $1,800,090 and total proper ty of 

the State University, m 1820 he presided over $3,000,000. Its annual iiicomc ]n 5180,000. 

a newly created board of agriculture whioJi In 1912 jt Imd a teaching atnfT of 130, and an 

published two valuable leports, moluding enrollment of 1122 atudeats, Icaa than half of 

a geological survey of Albany and Rensselaer whom weio from Tennessee In the literary 

counties In 1823-1824 Van Rensselaer or- department Greek is lecmired for the B.A. 
ganized a series of Iccturea delivered by Pro- degree. For cdiirsea without Greok, B S is 
fessor Amos Eaton m the villages ami towns given. M.A and M S nro given after ono 
along bhc canal loute on c henna try, natural year of graduate woik. The ciiginoeriiig 
philosophy, and natural Jiistory. Soon after department furnishes full coiu'sea in ejvd and 
ho planned an institution where the studcnlH mechanical engineering. Tho maul campus of 
would both learn and tench. Such a school the umvensity comprises about sixty-four 
was to give iiiRtructiou "in the cippUcnlion of acres, covered witli forest tree? and blue grass, 
science to the common purposes of life." and is justly celebrated for its beauty. Tlie 
The Bohool was opened at Troy in 1824 and law depart merit has a tlircc-year ooiii'ac and 
incorporated iu 1820 as the Rensselaer Insti- is a member of the Amcrienn Association of 
fcutc, with FiofcBflor Amos Eaton aa the senior Law iSohoola. The department's of incdicmo 
professor The Institute was maintained by niid dentistry hold mentiborship in similar 
Van Ilen.' 3 Selfter out of hia own reatmrccs for national organizaliona. The medical dep art- 
four Lceji ycoi’s. In 1828 bo invited each ment la eapeoially strong, having 390 sbiulcnla 
county of the state to send a sbudeiit^to the in 1912 A new hospital is soon to be elected 
Institute, whore free tuition waa givcii_ to on the south cainpua \Yhich wili provide 
him Van Reusaelacr was an ardent supporter extciiaivc clinical faciliLiea 
of any plan for the advancenicnb of education Women ai'c admitted to the department of 
and of scientific research, and was probably the arts and sciences on the same trrm'i a.^ men, 
laigest iiidividuul contributor to public and but as the university has no dormitory for 
private cliantics in his day. women, ^ the at I on dance has been £jnall> 

See Rensselabu Polytechnic Institute The uuivcrsity is governed by a board of 
VOL. V — 2z 705 
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VASSAR COLLEGE 


tliii'Ly-fcliree biusteea, Its setsond clianccllor, 
J H KirkUnd, was ejected jn 1893 aiid has 
held oHico since limb time J. II. It, 

VARIATIONS — -300 Individual Dipfen' 
enceb; Phohaihlity, Thequy of, also Auil- 
iTY, Genkral and Special; Acquided 
CHARA cTEUinTJca, EVOLUTION; IIeiiedity. 

VASOMOTOR PROCESSES. — These aio 
the ohanees ivlucU take ulacc in the arleriGs, 
veins, ana Cfirdiac chnmbcifa, and me of espe- 
cial impel tniicc to the sludciib of the uiuotiuiis 
because of the iiitimiito relation between emo- 
tional expcriciicQ and the reactions in tliese 
organs. Thus, a plcnsuiablc experience gives 
rise to a Tree diatiibiition of the blood This 
19 accompanied by a iclaxation of the artennl 
muscles aud a atioiig vigorous conlrncUou of 
tho hoai't A painful expeiiencc, on the other 
hand, la accompanied by a high teiLsion of the 
arterial miiaclcs, and a lluttcnng moveinoiit of 
the hcaib, Many cxpcrimcnls have been 
made in which the pressure of ilie blood and 
the rate of the heaib movement have been 
studied as symptomt of the omotiunal condi- 
tion of the individual. C IT. d 

VASOMOTOR SYSTEM — See Nervous 
System 

VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N.Y — The oldest of the well-equipped and 
amply endowed colleges foi women in tho 
Uiii ted States The founder, Malihmv Vaasai'j 
ail Englishman by birth, aiimbsod a fortune 
in roiiglikecpsie. The idea of nil inatitutiou 
for the higher education of women was urged 
by fnciids, adopted by Matthew Vas^al^ and 
a charter was obtained Jan 18, 1861, foi Vassar 
Female Colloge. Two hundred ncics mid over 
5400,000 constituted the oiiginal gift, ihc 
foiindei's gift of money was ncaily doubled 
later by bequest The huihUng piogiesscd 
111 apite of unfavoroblc economic condhiona 
caused by the Civil War and was opened to 
atiidonta m the fall of 1805 Milo P Jewett 
was appointed prosidanL in 1861 and resigned 
111 1864, wlicn he was succeeded by John II 
Raymond. The first ofTicers of goveiiunciit 
and iiisLiuctiuii ilumbeiod thirty, tiic most 
omiiicni being the astronomer, Maria Mitclicll. 
ThcaUideuts miiiibcicd 353. The name of the 
rollcgo was ehiuiged in 1807 to Vassal College 
The fLihl class of four advanced students was 
graduated that year. On Prcquleiit Ray- 
mond's death m 1878, the Rev SamiiGl L 
Caldwell became president He was Biic- 
reeded in 1886, after a year's interim, by the 
Rev James M Taylor, piosideiiL until 1914 

The college, according lo the wish of the 
founder, la unscetarian It is governed by a 
lioard of twenty-nine trustees, who arc self- 
pcipctiiating and elected for life, with the 
exception of three membcia, who are clioacii by 


the nlumiicD from Llieir own imnibcr to serve 
in rotation for aix years The president of tho 
college is, er oficio, a member of the BonrcL 
The offjuvm of administration flad mstiuc- 
tion number Ul, of whom bwonty-bhice arc 
piofessorti and eight arc a&sooiatc piofcssois 
The libiary coiitaiiis (1912) 77,000 volumes. 
The ohseivatory niul the laboratories are 
thoroughly equipped. The grounds covci 
700 acres and include a daily farm and vege- 
table gardens for furnishing the college table, 
A pieturesejue niea of ten nci'Cb is about to be 
converted into a imtiiial garden Tho eigh- 
teen academic and residence buildings arc 
distributed over a lawn coveiiiig 100 acres. 
The chapel, given by two nlumiiJi! m 1904* 
and the libraiy, given by a triistoc lu 1905, 
arc noteworthy examples of beautiful nichi- 
tcctuie. 

Admiabion ifl by the OKnmiiiiitioii of the 
College Eutuince Exammatiou Hoard oi that 
of the Goilege, oi by ceitificiite liom accredited 
preparatory schools The original mm — 
to furnish a lihcial education — has bean 
adhered to. A certniii amount of Latin, 
mathematics, physics, oi chemisbiy, English, 
history, e tines, and philosophy, as well as n 
leading knowledge of both Fieiich and German, 
is reqinicd foi graduation All other courses 
aic elective. Nearly all of Lhe prcHcribocl work 
coinca in the fLCShmaii year. All conrsos lead 
,lo the degree of All. The degiec of A.M 
IS given aftci n ycai'a graduate work in rcsi- 
donee, oi, ni absentia, to giaduiitca of Vassar 
oUcr two yofti'a' nih'anccd work 

Since 1905 the mirnbcr of fatiideiUs lias been 
limited by the iiustcea to lOOO. Seven rcbi- 
deiice halls provide accommodations for these 
on the college campus A system of self- 
goveinincnt has been in foicc eince 1800 No 
fraternities oi secret societies aie inaiiiLamed, 
Avith the exception of Phi Beta Kappa Flour- 
ishing organizations exist lo promote debating, 
dramatics, and athletics, nnd a Innldiiig 
devoted to the noii-aeademic activities of the 
students is now m pi a cess of construction. 
A chibhouse for the women employees of tho 
college Ima Ijcon built and endowed by iiiulcr- 
gracl nates and aliimnco. The Chi is ti an Asso- 
cialion, includinB in its membership nearly the 
AY hole student body, lins biiiU nnd maintains 
in Tokio a hostel for native Avomeii sbudciila 

A. U 


Relerences : — 

/fuforicnl Sheich of Vnwr CoUego Prepjircci for tho 
U S Comniiaaioucr of Etlucaljon. (Now York, 
1870,) 

Life ti?Kl Letlcrs of John Tlowarcl Itaymojiil, (New 
York, IBHl ) 

Lds'iinu, n. J. P(isa«r Colkgc and Ua PoMncJlcr. (New 
York, 1607) 

Haymond, j. TI Vnaaar College ■ a CoUege for irornen 
'iri FaughKeepatL, NY A Hketcii Prepnred 
by tho Prcaulont of Llie CoIIijeo at the Ilraupat 
0 / the U iS. Com iJiiHSJonrr of EclucfliJon- (New 
York, 1073,) 

fl'ooD, Fii^npeh a Earliest Fears at Vassar. 
(PaughkeepBiC. lOOD ) 
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VAUGHAN, CHARLES JOHN (1810- 
1897). — Headmaster of Hairow School (1844- 
1859) unci Denu of Llandaff. Dorn in Lcicoa- 
ter, ho was privately educated and llieti 
eatcicd Rughy, wlicic he becdinQ the favorite 
pupil of Thomas Arnold (q^.) ProcGedmg 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, he wtis Senior 
Classic and graduated B.A. lu 1838, M A, in 
1841, and D.D. m 1845. In 1839 ho obtained 
ft fellowship at Trinity College, For a short 
time he studied law, but soon decided to take 
holy orders. In 1844, though only twenty- 
eight years of age, he was appointed head 
masLci of Harrow school, ftt that time fallen 
oil very evil days. Ho al once set about the 
most impoitftnb task, the moral reform of the 
school, Ilifl dignified and deliberate manner 
won over the boys, and liis reliance on the 
mom to IS and senior pupils gained a strong 
support for him. Another important clomeiit 
in Ins success was the publication in 1844 of 
Stauley^a Life of Arnold , which drew public 
attention find suppoit to the now movement. 
Where the difliculties had caused older men 
to refuse the appointment, Vaughan cntcicd 
ill and iii three yeais the number of the pupils 
had been quadrupled He secured ns asso- 
Giates capable tcachcia and carnc^it men. 
Under his adminisLrft.bion tlio chapel was 
rebuilt, the bathing place wna cleared, and 
small hoarding houses with limited numbers 
were established His religious influence was 
strong and his classical scholaisliip profound 
His tactfulness and skill in dipiomacy were 
displayed in the negotiations which led up to 
the establishment of the Lower Sehool of 
John Lyon In 1859 Vaughan re tiled, and, 
lefusing the oiler of a bishopric, became 
vicar at Doncaster, in 1869 ho was appointed 
Master of the Temple, and ui 1879 Dean 
of LlftndaR, in which position he took 
part In the foundation of Uiuvei'sity College, 
Cardiff (1383). But liis most notable work 
after leaving Hairow was the devotion with 
which he undertook the training of candidates 
for the miiustryj about 460 young men enjoy- 
ing the benefit of Ins experience and sympathy, 
and many attfliiiing to positions of eminence 
in the church. 

ReferenCBS : — 

Diclxonary af Nahanal iJiographj/, 

How, F, D. 5 m 5 ffreai^c/ioolwiaa/crs (Lonrlon, 1004.) 

VEGIO, MAFFEO (1406-1458). — Hu- 
manist scholar, born at Lodi Ho became 
papal secretary to Nicholas V. He wrote 
tieatisca on religion and morals, und poema, 
He was author of De educalione UbeTorum 
cla)isquQ eorum moribin (c. 14Q0) This is an 
educational treatise in six books modelled on 
that of Vergerius (<?».) As may be gath creel 
from the frequent exhortations to moral and 
religious duty, the work was written under 
strong religious influences. The education of 
girla, in which manners and character are of 


greater iniportnuco tliau letheis, should be 
under the charge of the mother. But even 
liGlc the study of Greek mid Latin is more 
sati-sfactory than the practice of singing, 
laying, or dancing Vogio tnriiH moic lo 
t. Augustine and Monica than to the aiicieut 
classical wi iters foi guidance Tho woik 
translated into French aiul was the earliest 
educational trcaiti^c Juintcd in that language 
(1513) By some error it was long attributed 
to Filclfo 

References : — ■ 

Berrs^oiv, F Nouoelfc DieJionnaire de Pddagoffie, av 
Vegio, AfniTeo 

WooD^iARi), W Ji Fiffonnd rla Fekre ond clher 
Hunianisl Fducaiora (Cpnibnilgo, 1D05.) 

VENABLE CHARLES SCOTT (1827- 
1900) — College professor and textbook 
author, wna graduated from Ilampdcn-Sidncy 
College m 1842 and puiaued giaduntc courses 
at the Uiiiver5ity of Virginia and the Univer- 
sities of Bonn and Berlin He was ins true tor 
and pi of css or at Ilampdcn-Sidiicy Collego and 
at the uiiivcrsitjcs of Georgia, iSonth Carol inn, 
and Virginia His cflucational public a Lions 
include First Lessons in Number, Inter mediate 
Anilhtneiic, Practical AnthmdiCt Easy Algebra, 
High School Algebra, and E/enjenfs of (tcomdry. 

W, S M. 

VENEZUELA, EDUCATION IN — The 
Republic of Venezuela, campnaing an area of 
393,067 square miles, wa.s formerly a pait of 
Colombia, fiom which it seceded in 1830 
Politically the couiitiy is a federal republic 
coinpusiiig at present Uventy stuLcs, the Fed- 
eral Distiict, and two tcintoncs, witli a total 
population of 2,713,703 The progre.Sb of 
Venezuela luis been hlndciod by internal dis- 
orders and foreign entanglcincnU, but with 
the new conatitutioii, dating from 1009, the 
country appears to have entered upon a peiiod 
of progress. Each of the constiluciit states 
of the republic is autonomous in respect to 
Its iiitcinal allftira, mcludiiig education; tlia 
federal constitution and laws provide that 
primary inatiucUoii shall be ficc and compul- 
sory, but the enforcement of tlicsc provisions 
13 left to tho individual states. The functioiiH 
□f the minister of public iii&tructioii pertain 
to the control of fcdcial matitutious, the di.s- 
Lm'semeut of government appropriations for 
education, and the enforcement of rogulntioiis 
conimon to all states. 

The school^ for primary instruclion arc 
classified as federal, state, municipal, and 
private Although all religious dciioniiiia- 
tions arc tolerated, the state religion is Roman 
Catholic, and a large proportion of the private 
schools are under the dirculion of the clergy 
or of the teaolimg orders of this church. 

The state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion leport annually to the minister respecting 
the condition of the schoola under their 
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conbrolj na do aEo the clircctoi's of aubsidizcd 
piivate aolioola. The latoat report of fclio 
minister, issued m 1912, gives the following 
partionlara oE the piimnyy aehoo-la', — 


CLAflarnnATioH op 
SCHOOLB 

Numtibb op 
Sbuqqlb 

ENnoBii^ 

aiEsm' 

Avehaab 

Attemd- 

AWC.E 

Fciternl . . . . . 

1,077 

31,fi00 

24,000 

6.001 

^lalo , ... 

263 

7,711 

Munln||)ftl — 




Iflir grnJQ , . . 

231 

8.042 

0,140 

2(1 grnclo , . . 

14 

£80 

4ia 

FrivnLo .... 

DD 

3,121 

2,aoi 

Tola) , , . 

l,fl76 

51.SDQ 

30,100 


or the total number of primary schools. 255 
Were mixed, 786 were for boys only, an cl 634 
for gill a only. 

The fete of arbor clay, imitated fiom the 
United States, is nnnuiilly celebrated on tho 
5bh of May by pupils and teaohcis bhrougli- 
oat the country 

The federal government maintama two 
noimal schools for the training of tcachcis, 
one at Caiacns foi women, wliicli had 140 
fltudenta in 1910, the other nt Valencia for 
men, having 70 students, 

All the branches taught m tho elcmciUnry 
schools aie iiicliKlcd in the normal school 
coiii\sc and in addition those peitmning to tho 
theory and ait of education 
Provision foi secondary education is mndo 
by public and private inatitutioiis. Among 
the lormei arc the national collegea, wliicli aro 
of two orders; oiio pro paring for the iinivcr- 
flitiea, the obhoi for comincrcial life Local 
Secondary schools arc maiiilniiied by tho 
states, muni Cl pah ties, find private managers 
The report for 1010 gives the following 
statistics of the secondary institutiona: — 
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Nntiorml^ 
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For boya 
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50 

2013 

22 

lOOI 
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The combined cm oil m out in primary nnd 
ficoondary schools, viz, 61:,125, was cquivalenb 
to 2 per cent of the population. 

The institutions of higher education include 
the following J the Central TJnivcisity at 
Cnraoas, legistenng 100 stiiclents. nnc! the 
UiiivoisiLy of the Andes at Mdiida, with about 
50 students; three theological seminaries, nnd 
tliQ federal military and naval acndcmics ab 

Caracas ThriP nrr nl-sn nt tlin nnr^Tlfil n 


equipped school of arts and tiadea, the Na- 
tional Academy of Fine Arts, nnd a conserva- 
tory of music The total cxpcnclitiire for 
pubWe matruction in 1909 nmounbed to 
3,202,036 bolivnra, equivalent to S6 17,993 
Of this nmount, 1,393,378 ba. (§206,973) was 
inclined for primary education 

In hia report for 1010, alrc5ady lofcried to, 
the miiiistei of public instruction thvella upon 
the backward condition of the republic in 
rcsijcct to the piovision of piimnry schools 
nnd bhe adaptation of both primary and sec- 
ondary education to Iho actual conditions of 
modern life, The pressing need of impiove- 
ment is fully recognized by the federal gov^ 
eriimcnb, which, while it cannot control the 
interest throughout tho states, necessarily 
loads m bhe forward movement^ and may 
develop the federal institutions in advance 
of those sustained by the states and local 
manngeifl. The purposes of the centrnl gov^ 
ernment have been indicated by the appomt- 
incnt of Gommitaiona to inveatignto motlcrn 
methodg and standards m Europe and tho 
United States, which action hns brought 
about plans foi n complete le vision of the 
oducational ays tern. These plana look par- 
ticularly to bhe improvement of the normal 
scliQol.sj to the mcrcaso in the number of high 
grade piimnry achools, nnd to the supjply of 
needed fnoiliLiea for training m the sciences 
and in their industrial application, Measures 
have already been taken to catablisli nnd equip 
a fodeial oollegc of agriculture, with n eLnfl 
of foicign ptofcsfloia of acknowledged com- 
petence ATS. 

HeferencBB . — 

Burciui of Aincnran Ilcpubhca. Venezt\cla, Qco- 
Oraphical sketch, mlional reSdurcca, !nu;a, elo. 
(Govornment Pnnthna OfTicci, 'WnaUington, 1004,) 
Conauhr Uf ports (Wnsliinglon ) 

DAWftON, T, C The iiouth Americmi Repuhlica, Part 
II (New York, 1006 ) 

E'jLailo Uiudoa do Vcnci^iicla (^on^n/iicioa (h loa 
Ealadoa Unidoa dc Vcnemela par la AaajnbJea 
nocionai cona/Uui/ca/e m i&Ol, (Caracna, lOOO ) 
Eitadofl Unidoa do Vcnczuclc, Ministro dc iiistriiecion 
publicA, MemoHa, (Annunl, Intest, 1010 ) (Cn- 
rnens, 1010 ) 

Pon'Tom^, J G //iB/ona cons/iOiir^onat dc Venezuela, 
Vol, I (Ilnrliii, 1007,) 

Scnuuaa, W L*. The Colombian and Venczwclan 
(Doaloii, 1005.) 

VENTILATION OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. — Window VendlflUon — Tlieic aie 
three general methods of ventilation, or, 
speaking more exactly, thcie are thiee so-cnllccl 
methods of ventilation used in schoola. TJie 
hist nnd by far the most commonly used, out- 
side the larger cilica and towiifi, is Lhnt of open 
windows Practically all the country acliools, 
and most villages, rely chiefly on this method, 
especially in mild wcathcT In faiily cold 
wcftthcr, when the temperature outside is 
30® to 40° F. below what iL ought to be nisi do 

the schoolroom, an uneven sort of ventilation 
1,,. ^1— 
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windows Since ao inuny toaclicrs must sLill 
depend on tine pl[in fox wliabevcr ventilation 
IS accurod, the rollowing suggesLioiis are ollcred 
with refeiencc to adjustment of windows 
in cold we nth Cl with the sash lowered from Llio 
top nnd With windows on but one side, fresh nil 
will rush ill line] warm air will fijul ita way out 
lb ia easdy possible thua to introduce abun- 
dance of fresh air. But the fcioublc cornea in 
warming it before it reaches the bicaLliing 
ImCj and in distributing it regularly throughout 
the room so tlmt the teacher and pupils may 
have a conlinuoua and sullicieiit supply. If 
the saahes arc raised from the bottom and 
lowered from the top, the licnvy cold aii will 
fall quickly to the floor, nnd gradually sprend 
toward the opposite walls, Such a condition 
may cause clangeroua difFeieaocs in tempera- 
ture near the window &ulc and at the floor 
line fiom thoae prevailing highci m the room, 
□1 even on the opposite aide of the looin. 
Window boards will remedy thcao dillicuUica 
to a degree nnd should be used in cold wcnthei 
where ventilation is wholly by means of single 
a Rail windows These window boards can he 
made in Hugo geiiernl forma A solid board 
aix or eight inchca in width cftii be used to 
close the aperburc tightly when the window 
IS raised, so that the nir mny pass upward 
tiirough the opening tiius made by the fower 
Sftgh ahpping paj.t a part of blic upper siibh 
This will give incoming air an upward move- 
ment and will poimit it to take up some of 
the heat of the warmer nir m the room before 
set thug bo the bienthiiig line. If the windows 
are already high from the (looi, and it acema 
wiso to conserve all the space foi light, Uua 
window board can be mncle in the form of a 
sash hinged m the middle, and ginned ao timt 
comparatively little reduction of the glnas 
hurfnee of the windows will result In thia 
case the saah board may be a foot wide to 
ndvantnge. foi the uppci puib of the lower 
Bftsli will tnua slip farther past the lower part 
of the upper sash, thus increasing the iippci 
direction of the incoming cuvicnt, as well 
as ohoriiig n bcttci opporLiiuity for wanning 
the /iGsIi air before U reaches tJie brea tiling 
line. Thorp ia still anothei form of window 
hoard or sash which can often be used to better 
advantage than those above mentioned Thn 
consists of a sfish^ with glass fitted m it- In- 
stead of hmging it nnd using it to close the 
apertuic made by raising the lower sash, it ia 
fitted into grooves or fastened in the window 
casing two or three mchca msido of the regular 
sflsh This sasli ciin be dropped into its 
grooYca and the window raised without directly 
exposing the childien opposite to u di aught, 
For while the air will rush in, it will strike the 
glass m the snsh board and bo duccted up- 
ward. This device, ns will he seen, forms a 
aoit of double aash for the lower part of the 
window The air will be partially warmed a a 


direction will ^ help to prevent diaagieeable 
draughts This plan ia to bo rccomniG^idcd 
especially iu country fichoolg in placca where 
cold weather prevails bub whore double snalica 
Ihioiigliout seem unnecessary and luulcsirablc. 
In vevy cold climates where winds arc trouble- 
some, double eashes iii all tlio wiiidowa are 
much to be nreferred It will need no illus- 
tration or discussion for any one with a 
passable imagination to see Hint with double 
sftslios, these can be so adjusted to each otJicr 
that the space belwccii the glass can be used 
to admit fresh air iu the same way ns that 
mentioned above 

Gravity System —But taking condiliona as 
they ftTC usufllly found in achoolioom.s all the 
year round, it ia practically impossible Lo effect 
propel , const ant, and i egnfar veutilalion by the 
use of ordinary windows, tlioiigh ihid is a system 
which may be amply Buflicicnb foi dwell inga. 
The next incihod for coiisidoratiou is that in 
winch advantage is taken of the fact that warm 
nir is lighter than cold air, and that frcall air 
can be intioduccd into a schoolroom by heating 
it Ib 18 oviclouL fj'om the outset tliab this 
method, an example of tl\o so-called gnwity 
system, will be piacticablc only in cold 
weather, and hciico cannot be used on mild or 
warm days The simplest foim of tins 
method consists in the use of the jacketed 
stovQ, and is applicable chiefly to a aingb 
room, Tlici c arc VQvioiia forma of the j nckctccl 
stove on the market, liut the essential feature 
of all consists in iiitioducing fresh an* through 
a duct connecting the space between the jackoL 
and the stove wiLli the outside nir Aa tlm 
air encircling the a Love is hen ted, it tiscs, and 
thus a constant flow of warm ficsli air ia intio- 
(luccd into the room. The duct eaminunicAt- 
ing with the fiesh air usually runs under the 
floor between the a upper ting timbers It in 
best to make it of gnlvanizod iron and hufli- 
cicntly large to permit the air to pass easily 
It alioiild be ao carefully fitted h cue nth the 
stove aa to prevent any nir being drawn in 
from under the house. The outci end can 
be fitted with a wire Hgrecn and wind shields 
£0 coiiatiucted as either to take ndv'aiilago of 
the force of the wind or lo guard ngamst it, as 
conditions mny warrant. It will also Im ob- 
served that the draught of the stove eomo.'j from 
the fichoolroom niul that the doors aic ^o 
constiiictcd as to prevonfc ashes, cinders, or 
fuel from entering the jacket The i ticket la 
tftllor than the stove and serves lo keep the 
entering air sufficiently near the fiic box to 
take up the heat. The warmed cur will 
rapidly nscciid, thus creating a draught through 
the duct from the outer air, and will scatter 
more or leas evenly through the room, fui mail- 
ing some ventilation as well ns heat 

This method cannot ha rehed ou for satis- 
factory ventilation save iu very cold wenther, 
nnd even then its success will depend largely 
- - Li _ 1 — ,1 Ihn «:i9n n.iifl nin- 
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portions, of the roam Some ftdvantftge hna ia fclic work of the engineor, applied to cAch 
been gamed Ly introducing the ao-called foul apecilio building and locality, One form of 
air exhaust But unless the air in this pipe ia applying blic fan is to act it so as to exhaust 
well heated by the amoko pipe from the atove the air fiom the rooms, cnuaing a parlial 
there will he littlo auction, for the air near the vncmim, The fresh air will thou enter thiough 
floor line ia likely to be rather oold and there- the ducts connected with tho outside, When 
fore comparatively heavy. This dim tia helpful, tho vacuum system la used two rather serious 

butibs value is easily ovcrc a tlmntcd. It would, objccliona aviflc. Fust, it will bo almost 

bo better where possible to have an open fire- impossible to control the aouicc from which 
place or grate through which tlus exhaust the entering air will come Since the clTcc- 
Gould be made effective, tiveneaa of this ay f. tern consists in or eating a 

The hot air furnace works on exactly the partial vacuum, air will rush in through 

Bamc pi'inciplca, but is designed to warm every crack and crevice in tho room, this 

and partially ventilate the whole building will bring in foul air from halla and fioin inside 

Here of oourse the hot air must bo carried and outside walla, aa well as fresh air tliroiigh 

from a central source bo tha various rooms of the inlet ducts. In the second place, the cx- 
bhe building. The amount of fresh air intro- haust fan must bo placed either in the upper 
duced into any room by this method will part of tho building, m which case there are apt 
depend. (1) on bhe size, direction and length to bo jarruig noises and difficulties of meohani- 
of tho duct leading to it from tho hot air cal control, or else placed in tho baaement, m 
chamber; (2J on the difference between tho which ccao tho lighter air during cold weather 
temperature ia the hob air chamber and in must be pulled downward and thus more 

fchc room; (3) on the opportunity foi the air force will be required. 

already in the room to escape ; and (4) on Plenum Syalem, — The second method of 
the direction and force of the wind If the applying a mechanical system oonsiata m bo 
exit ducts, wluch ought to bo nciiT the floor aiTangiug the Can &r to diivc the air into achool- 
linc on tlie same side ns the entraace ducts, rooms Tlus, obviously, will create a dcnaiLy 
are large and so constructed that a gas jet slightly above that in tho outei air and will 
can be kept burning in them, or if conatructed thus tend to diivo out the foul air as well as 
in the form of a chimney, the heat of an open drive in the fresh air This method gives 
file may be allowed to escape through them, enlirc control of the source fioin winch tho 
the Qut'pull will be much increased and accord- freah au ib taken, ami opciatea so as to call 
ingly more fresh nir will enter through tho for the most advantageous location of tho 
duct from bho warming oliamber. With such fan. This ia generally known as the plenum 
aids as here suggested some ventilation can bo system TJadcr ccrtaiii condition^^ the vncuum 
secured m mild weather The fresh air duct and bho plenum systems mny bo combined; 
should deliver the air at a height of about but, save in special and difTicult conditions, 
eight feet from the floor, and ib should enter this la madviaahlc in school buildings, 
fchc room from an inner wall It cannot bo It ia clear that with either of bhcac systems 
too often repeated, however, that it ia not adequately adjusted to its task ventilation can 
poasiblo to secure good ventflation in school- be accomplialiGcl regardless of tho □utsido 
rooms by any gravity system save in very cold temperntmo, In warm weather the air will 
weather. At other times, unless aid ia sought need no heating, and in cold weather it can 
from mecliamcal mcaiiB, recourse must bo had be heated to the tGinpcrabure lequircd, thufi 
to open windows IL la only fair to any LliaL assuring bhe introduction of sufficient air at 
in miUl climates no largo modern school build- all times. Furbhormora, tho plenum ayatem 
inga, consbructod under competent advice, aro affords a ready opportunity to calculate the 
depending on gravity alone for successful exact amount of freah air furnished to cacli 
ventilfition. Bub great numbers of otherwise loom or to tho building as a whole, and, 
good buildings are being built without such having determined the amount needed, to 
advice and a great amount of money ia accord- know with certainty at any time whether tho 
ingly being wasted Further discussion of this rooms are receiving enough nir to supply the 
method will be found under the topic on pupils. In this connection it will be well to 

heating (g y) consider briefly the amount of fresh lur needed 

Mechanical Methods. — Vacuum for eqcli pupil, in order to furnish a basis for 

— The next method of ventilation of school calculating the amounts each room will need, 
buildings to be discussed is that in which Generally stated each child vitiates about one 
some mechamonl foico is applied to bring hundred times as much air in an hour as it 
air into the rooms This result is aocom- will breathe. Naturally the amount breathed 
plishcd by fans or blowers propelled by any will depend on the age and physical condition 
form of mechanical energy most readily of the child. It will be a safe catimate, though 
available, and moat satisfactory for the necessarily q rough one, to say that a child in 
purpose. There are many forma of fans, or the primary grades at ordinary quicb work 
bloworSj on the market, and no attempt will will breathe twenty cubic feet of air each hour; 
be made here to suggest relative values Tliis one in the upper grammar grades similarly 

7i0 
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conditioned will brciithe tweuty-iivc cubic feeb from the floor This duct should he large 
feet of aiv per hour, slid that a high school so ns to permit the ciitranco of enough air at 
pupil m the upper classes will b re a the thirty a velocity aufliciently low to pi oven L troublc- 
cubio fcot per hour It la evident, then, that some draughts The end of this duct in the 
if two thousand cubic feet of air per hour be aclioolToom should be so almpcd as to spread 
delivered for each primary pupil, Lwcnty-five blic incoming current of air toward the ends 
hundred for each pupil of the upper grades, ns well as toward the ceiling of the room, 
and till GO thousand for each high school This precaution will mute n ally aid in yen tilat- 
student, one of the chief condiliona of vcnti- ing the corners of the room. The foul air 
lation lies been met dneta should open from the same Bide of the 

The estimates above recorded are in line room as the fresli air ducts, but near the 
With the latest mvcstigationa, bub such floor line There ahould be two of these, 
amounts arc rarely secured in actual practice, one a little toward the rear of the room, anti 
In order to determine at any Lime how much the other toward the front When eloakrooiua 
air ifl being driven into any given room, the open into the ficboolrooma, as they should m 
anemometer is used. This is simply a small ail buddings for the olcinentary grades, they 
delioatcly adjusted windmill hitahed to clock- should be placed at the teacher's end of the 
work, ao aa bo register the rate at which the room When so placcdj instead of opening 
Air is moving By placing this instrument at both foul air ducts from one aide of the room 
the inner end of the entrance duct, regiatcring as suggested above, it is advcintagcoufl to 
the rnfce of incoining air, multiplying this by leave openings in the lower part of the doors 
the neb square aurfacc of the end of the duct, to the cloakroom for the exit of warm air, in 
and by the time under oonsidciatioii, the prod- order nob only to warm and ventilato the 

ueb will give the amount of air iiitToduecd, cloakroom, but to dry damp ^Yrapa during 

The oxpenraenter should be cautioned to rainy molcmenfc weather Within the cloak- 

tost the rate at various places in front of Lho room an exit duct should open at least seven 

duct, and not simply nb the center. The feet above the floor ao that il may never be 

average of these will give an approximato rate olosed, or even partly obalnicted, by nny artiolo 

for the whole duct The rate at the center of of clotliing. With a plenum ays tern there would 
the duct is usually higher than at the sides. then be a constant change of air \i\ the school’ 
Every city soliool ays tern should have an room and also in the cloakroom. The dilfl- 
anemometer, and the principals of all buildings eulty of securing an even distribution of fresh 
should be taught to use it, The amount of air has not received the consideration it 

air furnished to the entire building cun bo deservea When the temperature of tlie fresh 

calculated also by determining the speed and air which is being driven into the schoolroom is 
size of the fan, the pressure in the dischaigc higher than that of the air already in the room 
outlet, and the oalibci and length of the duets there la naturally a tendency for ib bo float on 
loading to the rooms, Such calculations aro the colder air, cape ci ally if tlm opening of the 
beyond the power of an ordinal y janitor or even entrance duet is seven or eight feet above 
of most teachers to perform, and, moreover, the floor, hence only ns the r caul t of a decided 
the results when obtained would be of com- plenum and a corresponding active suction 
pnrativcly little value to the principal. For through the exhnuat ducts is it comparatively 
practical purposes it ia easier and better to easy to distribute the air downward toward 
measure the amount dclivored to cnoh loom in the breathing lino. Of recent years this 
the manner suggosted, and determine spcci- difficulty has ocen overcome in ohurchca and 
he ally for that room whether the pupils are thcatcra in certain cities by inbrodueing fresh 
getting sufficient frcali air. By doing this for air at the proper temporature through the legs 
each room any error in evenness of difltribu- and bases of the chaira ond benches, U ia 
tion to the various rooms can be discovered, claimed that this method overcomes the fatal 
In this GoniiGGbion it la well to caution blioae objection to bringing it through gratings in 
who use the anemometer to take repeated the floor, for in this way it lifts no duat be- 
rendinga find to handle the instrumonb care- cause the openings through and under tho 
fully and intelligently during the experiment, seats arc well above the floor and thoroughly 

for moat varieties arc subject to rather decided guarded against the entrance of dirt and dust, 
variations aa the result of friction in the bear- Naturally tliis method, if perfected for schools, 
ings. The inatrument must bo well cleaned would leave little to desire, for theoretically 
and in perfect order to get reliable results it would inaurc absolutely pure air, and a 
Air Ducts, — The location and size of tho thorough distribution where moat needed. The 
ducts leading to and from the rooma for both problem of ventilating a theater or churoh 
gravity and plenum systems is a matter of consisting in the main of one large room is 
vital importance in the BUcceaa of these vory much easier to solve than that of yen tils t- 
syatema. The duct carrying fresh air to the mg for a largo part of a^ day many rooms 
schoolroom should open from an inner wall, at different levels and of different sizes. The 
preferably on the side opposite the windows, cxpcnmentB so far made in this direotion for 
near the middle of the wall, and ab least eight Hohools have resulted in no final word. 
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The in/1 lie nee of wind upon ventilation hug 
recently been invcatigatcd, anti tlic rcgultg 
show that stiiking diffcrcncca icsult in venti- 
lation efficiency in rooms whose outer wall a 
ai’c exposed to the force of the wind, and aleo 
those whose Qutei walls me on the leewaid 
Bide Well-biiilfc biick buildings, na well ns 
finmc buildings, admit an through wnlla and 
about wiiiclowa dining steady winds more than 
has been expected A plenum system, that 
evenly disLvibutcd tho nir through the building 
in calm Tventhcr, may prove very inadequate 
during heavy winds When 11 le winds are 
strong the Iccwortl side of a building, by loason 
of the exhaust caused by the suction of the 
moving air, will draw more Eiir from the fan 
than the exposed side where the pres^uic of 
the wind against mid thTongh the bMilcbng will 
Cl Gate an added pressure, thus retarding tho 
flow from tho fan into the loom. The kiiowl- 
c<lge of these facte should be conbideicd both 
by builders and by those whose duty it is to 
icgiiltttQ ventilation It is essential for tlio 
success of any plenum system that the walla 
of schoohoama should be aa neaily aii -tight 
as oidinary construction will make them, 
Tlic windows and doors especially aliould be 
carefully cased and set, and always kept 
closed. This demand may seem impmcticablc 
to teachers and patrons, who do not under- 
stand that with the plenum system, when the 
windows in one room me open, the other rooms 
are being robbed of their ail supply; but at 
the present state of the development of tlie 
plenum, system the only thing loi a aupeiin- 
tendent to do is to explain and tlicii to insist 
on having the windows closed during school 
hours. 

The plenum sj'-stem as well ns the gravity 
fiyatom may bo aided vciy much in doing its 
woik by insLnlling m the exhaust ducts a 
ateam coil or gas jet as an auxiliary to eansc 
a more rapid movomont of the foul air. Were 
it not for the danger and woik involved in 
keeping a alow open file in the schoolroom, 
the ruoplfico and its chimney would form an 
ideal exhaust vent for the foul Jiii. When 
ateam is used as the heating agent it is com- 
parativDly easy and safe to inclose in the 
exhaust duct a coil of steam pipe to do this 
auxiliary work 

Ci/ctifftho/t 0/ the Air l^mled, Ecceut experi- 
ments show that much of the depressing cITecla 
of pool ventilaUon may be due to the accumula- 
Uon of boat within the body and that a viEOTons 
circulation of the air within the scjioolroom will 
do much to pi event these discomforts Those, 
howcvGi, who lUfliutain that thcfic cxpcrimeiiia 
have made it necessary to rcconatnict ftll our 
theories of ventilation are making claims which 
ciianot ho iubURgcI The hunum orgavwam was 
evolved in tlic open aii, and the physiological 
functions weic adjusted accordingly Hence 
without pure aiu their roliitiona will be diRtiirbed. 
There can bo no doubt, however, that ourschool- 
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rooms would be far more comfortable if the air 
weic in conatant and regular circulation com- 
parable to that out of doors ; for then the excess 
of body heat would be drawn off, nnd the blanket 
of moisture surrounding the body would be 
evaporated But no system of venlilakion which 
does not furnisli pure aii to nil the pupils can be 
satisfactory IVe need fiiat pure air, and then 
circulatiori of the uir A civcuUlioii of foul air 
ia not ventilation 

Air Filtering, — III addition to /urniBliing 
frtsb aiv to schoolrooTns, modeni cities are 
confronted with a pioblcm of filtering the air 
of its dust, dirb, and soot, before dolivoring it 
to the childvcn to bieathc Tho dust umaanco 
haa commanded more nttention, since careful 
exp cri mentation haa shown that it la also 
dangeiouB. PatUogema germs cling to duat 
liarticlca, nnd when introduced into achoola 
may ilovelop disease entiicly avoidable with 
clean air. Air filtration eonsi^ita in some fonu 
of air washing. By aubjecting the incoming 
currents to impinge menta on wet canvas or 
wii’O SGicGuSj to sprays of water, or to all these 
ooinhined, tlic duafc is caught nnd washed 
away. A recently developed and promising 
form of nir washer and humidifier consista in 
attaching to a fan a '' iiilei ring oonsistiug of 
many layers of steel or coppoi wire cloth 
spaced mdially a short distance apart and 
nriniiged in narrow sectiona fiiclo by aide.” 
Jeta of watci arc then thrown into the revolv- 
ing fan, thus bringing the air into thorough 
contact writli tho water, thereby ridding it of 
duat and aoofc, and allowing ^it to take up 
moisture, The amount of inoiatiiro taken up 
will depend on the temperatufo of tho air, its 
percentage of saturation, and the tcmpcrnLiiro 
of water brought into contact with the an 
Devices for automatic regulfrtioii of tliCso 
factors arc also introduced F B. D 

See Am OP ScHooLiioo]\[j Heatinq. 

For references sco Auciiitegtuiib, School 

VERACITY — See rnoDADiLiTY; Pnoorj 
TnbTn 

VERBAL ANALYSIS.— ScQ Woud Analysis. 

VERBALISM — A term used by Quick 
(Educational Reformers) for veibal rcalismj 
which is Used by Von Raumer to indicate the 
learning of things not directly but only by 
reading Thus astionomy waa studied with- 
out an obsovvatory, the Bcicnces without 
oxperimenta or concrete mateiiala, agiiculturo 
without a farm, and everything on the au- 
thority of tho ancient Bj c jj AviBlotlB, Phny, 
Aratua, Galen, Columella, nnd othoia The 
beat example of this tendenoy la Rabelais 
(gii.) It IB against this vcrbafi&Tii or verbal 
lealism, somcbimc.i called huinanistio realism, 
that Milton (g n ) inveighs when in. the Tractale 
ho says that ^langnago is but tho iustuumcat 
conveying to ua things uaeful to be known,” 
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and advocates the ” orderly conning oyer the 
Visible and infciior ci-eatiiro," niul the fitiidy of 
the solid things 

When the teim ''loalisb” waa introduced to 
denote the sbudGut who concerned himgclf with 
things alone j it was cjoiitraatcd with verlDnlistp 
the student who devoted liiinaclf to elegance of 
atylGj graminai, criticism, etc 

References - — 

Baunaud, II /Ljiicncan Jowrival of ^dfucafiori, Vol* 
V. pp Q57-0Q2. 

MonROt:, P TejctbooL in the HHitorit of J?cfucafLon 
{Now York, IDll,) 

Quick, Tl. H. JSducahonal Heformcra, (New York, 
1007) 

VERGERIUS, PIETRO PAOLO (c. 1370- 
14 15) — Humanist acholar, born nb Capo 
d'lstrm. lie studied at Padua and Florence, 
and seems to havo obtained dogreca in the arts 
find medicine, He was professoi of logic at 
Padua. He accompanied Cardiiial Zaiella 
to Constance and later cntoicd the service of 
Emperor Si^isnmiid, for whom he translated 
the jlnabasrs of Anmii into Latin At Con- 
B banco he wna sciccbcd to write the epitaph in 
momoiy of Cluyaoloiaq (g.y ), from whoin he 
had learned Gicolc Veigonus was the aubhor 
of one of the most widely rend educational 
traeba wliich m many reap eels recalla Qiun- 
tilmn, to the study of whom ho had alieady 
published an iiitroducLioa. The De in{}enui8 
el libQ\aUhus siudiis (On ihe nniiuiers 
o/ fl ^entUmnn And on liberal studies), this com- 
plete title being found in some hiss., waa 
nddi cased to Abeitinus, the son of Francesco 
Cairara, loid of Padua nboub 1404 Ileic 
Yergenufi shows considerable insight into boy 
iiaLiirc and the methods of handling boys, and 
deals with the essentials of good character 
Best known, perhaps, is his dcfimtioii of a 
liberal education; " We call those atudies 
liberal which are woithy of a free man, thoac 
studies by which we attain and practice virtue 
and wisdom, that education which calls 
forth, trains and develops those highest 
gifts of body mid of mind which ennoble men, 
and which are rightly judged to lank next in 
dignity to viifcue only. For to n vulgar temper 
gam find pleasure me the one aim of existence, 
bo a lofty nature moral worth and fainc,^' — 
words which bieatho the very essence of the 
spiiit of the Itnfian Renaissance. For a gciitle- 
inan or n pTiiice, spys Ycigeiiiig, two caicoin — 
letters and arms — arc opoii, but some acquaint- 
ance with both ia cfiscntial While dealing in Llio 
mnin with literary studies, Vcrcoiius does nob 
neglect iho importance of bodily exercise, for 
" a tiuG education ivill aim at_ the efficient 
trnining of both the Reason, that it may wisely 
control, the Body, that it may promptly 
obey ” It roTuaina only to give the studies 
recommended by Vergenua' hiatoiy, moral 
philosophy, eloquence (including ginmmar, 
rules of composition, and disputation or 
logical argument), poetry and the poetic arta. 


aiithinotic, geo me I ry, astronomy, and nature 
study. Hut " the choice of stiidioa will de- 
pend to Honu) extent upon the chaiactrr of 
individual iniiula " For leci ea Lion Vergci ins 
recoiiiiuonds ouldooi sporLs, mii.sic and song, 
and the game of tnbiilra " (piobably a chcaa 
game). Tho tieatise passed through some 
forty Cilitioiis before 1600, 

Rclerencea t — 

Bakuyb, J E Flistary of Classical ficholarship, Vol 
11 (CniiibrirlKO, 1008 ) 

TiVoodwatid, IV, II VUlonno da FeUte anrf olftcr 
Eiiiica/orfl (CamlindRe, 1005 ) 

VERGIL. — P Vei glims Maro, Romr^s 
grcatcat port, and, next to llomci, the gicatcsb 
epic poet of antiquity, fust showed his genius 
in liberies of pasLoials {Echgms or Bucolics), 
which he wrote when still a young man nuder 
the influence of ThcocrituH, Ho next, at the 
miggeation of ifiDconafi, wrote the GGorgics, a 
farming trcnliso in foui books, in ordei to win 
the dcgciiciale llomaua back to the soil In 
Ihib, the most finiiihed poem in Latin liLrintnre, 
he was much innuenced by Hesiod lie 
achieved such fame ab Romo wliep tliia work 
was publisliod that the whole audience rose 
upon Jus oiiecring tlic theater. Tho Inst 
yeiirs of liih life lio devoted, at the insistence 
of Augustus, to Lhe composition of a national 
epic. This, the jEncid, in which he celc- 
bintcd the founding of Rome by Tuhia son of 
iEncas, a Trojan hero, and mythical ancestor 
of Ctpsai, was not entirely rcvisscd when Ver- 
gil died, and was pubhshc<l later, but without 
any malenal modification. 

Tho /Eneid made n profound impression 
upon the whole Roman woild Ib was at once 
recognized as the highest expression of Roman 
genius, the einbodimeiib of the idealized spirit 
of the Roman nation. Innumerablo comnicn- 
tatora found it tlic source of all wisdom nnd 
all morality, and even Christian wiitcis came 
to legal d its author na an inspired teacher, 
and ono of the Eclogues na a prophecy of the 
coming of Christ As time went on, legend 
after legend chiBtorcd about tlic name of 
Vergil, until in the Mid die Ages lie came to 
bo commonly icgaidod as a wizard of icmnrk- 
able powci, sometimes baneful, but nioia often 
bencvolont The position accorded to him 
by Dilute in the lufcrno i» well known 

Oui chief source of information na to 
Vcrgira life is a biography, probably by 
Suctonma, picfixcd to the commenLary of iElius 
Donatiw This ia encumbered by a mass of 
medieval legend, but has bcon critically 
pruned by RcilterschGicl (»S'«cIojix Rehquim. 
Leipzig, IS 60), and made the subject of detailed 
invea Ligation by l^ettlcship (AiicienJ Lms 
of Vergil, Oxford, 1870) 

Vergil did not lack critics, even in niitiquity, 
who accused him of many faults, particularly of 
plagiaiism from Greek originals. The most 
extensive of these cnticiama is found in the 
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fifth book of Macrobius's Saturnalia. Several morc'a Index Verborum Vergihanua (New 

ancient commentnriea liftvc been preaorved, Haven, 1911) Unusual variations in meter 

the most impoitant being that of Scvviua are gat liei eel togcthci m Jolma ton, SVie 

(ed. Thilo and Hagen, Leipzig, 1881-1902) Licenses of Vergil (Chicago, 1898) ^AsUmu- 
For a diacusaion of the growth of the Veri^dian latmg recent study la Roiron, Etude svr 

legend, both literary and popular, Tunis on, I* Imagination Aitdiiive de Virgile (Pans, 

Master Virgil (Cincinnati, 1890), should bo 1908), 

GonsuUed, and capecially Compare tti, Vergil F or the purjDosca of school illusfciati on Mill eps 

in the jlLcidlfl Ages (NB^Y Yovk, 1695). Tioo Rmmutieafuins /rotii Vergil (Ghicftfie, 

There have been numerous editions of Vergil 1908) may be employed, while Wnircn's clia- 

since the pmceps of 1469 (?), The moat inatio narmbive, Tha Death of Vi} oil (Oxford, 

important modern critical text la by Ribbcok 1907), is a delicate appicciation of Vergil's 

(ed maior, Leipzig, 18 50 -180 Bj cd minor, nature and temperament which may be read 

1894). The new Oxford text is by Hirtzel with piofit by any stiidoiit Q L 

(1000), tlic minor works by Ellia (1907) 

Of editions with commentaries may be men- VERIFICATION. — See Hypothesis; In- 
tioned the mnsBive edition of Forbiger with auction and Deduction; Phoop, Thuth 
Latin notes (4th ed , Leipzig, 1872-1875), and 

those of Benoiat with French notes (Pans, VERIFICATION, METHOD OF — See 
1869-1872), and of Comngton with English Rbdiscovewy, Method of, Induction and 
notes (London, voh 1, 6th eel , by Ilavcrficld, Deduction. 

1898, vol 2, 4th eel , by Nettleahip, 1884, 

vol 3, 3d ed , by Nettleahip, 1803) Scr- VERMONT, STATE OF. — One of the New 
vicGablo EngUah ediliona are also those by England States, with a land area of 9135 
Kennedy (hat ed.. London, 1895), Papillon aqiiaio miles, For admi ms ti alive purposes 
and Haigh (London, 1802), and Sidgwick the atato is divided into fourteen counties 
(Cambridge, 1899), Especially noteworthy and these arc m turn divided into 240 orgniuzed 
IS Nor dan's monumental edition of the sixth and 4 unargauized towns, 31 iuclepciidently 
jEnevd (Leipzig, 1003) There are numcroua oliartcreci and organized school districts, 3 city 
school editions- in all languages. school districts, 3 specially organized towns 

Poets, ucliolars, and critics havefound Veml within towns, and _4 goies. In 1010 Vermont 
a Iruitful and alluring field of eludy. and the had a total population of 355,956 and a tlcnaUy 
teacher should not consider hia task accom- of population of 39 persons per squaic irule. 

pliahed by the mere elucidation of the text. _ Educational History. — Schools were ostab^ 

For further study the following selection of lialiod by voluntary action in Vermont years 
aubhoritica 13 recommended’ Sellar, The Rowan before there was any law on the aubject. 
Poets of the Augustan Age; Virgil (3d ed , At some time before 1763 Bennington, for 
Oxford, 1897) : Glover, in Virgil example, had levied a town achool tax, nnd 

(London, 1904), Cartniilb, Elwk sur ies iu 1763 it also voted money for the erection 
Ditcohques de yirgile (Pans, 1897); Hciiize, of bhiee achoolhousea within the town In 
Virgils E^pische Techmk (2d ed., Leipzig, 1777 the teintory was declared an independent 

1008), Sainte-Dcuve'a Etude sur Virgile la state and a abate conatitiitiou formed, nnd in 

a til I illuminating Special chapters on Vergil 1788 bho state governmenb was organized, 

are found in the following. Mycra, Classical The constitution of 1777 ordered a school or 
E&sags (London, 1883), Tyrrell, Latin Poelry sohoola m each town, with Biicli aalariea to 

(Boston, 1895), Nettleahip, Suggesiiona Intro- the masters as would cnablo them to tench at 

d-uctory la a ijlitdy oj* Ihs /Sneid in Lectures and low pricea; advieed a giainmar echool in each 
Essays (Oxford, 1885), Warren, Virgil and county and a university for tlic state’ and 
Tennyson in Essays of Poets and Poetry orckred that societies for the promotion of 
(London^ 1909), Mustard, Tennyson and leligion or learning should be encouraged 

Virgii m Classical fjekoes in Ten-^iyaoii In 1780 tho Rrat chartered academy (Clio 
(New York, 1904), Plessia, La Po6sie Latino Hall) wna established nt Bennington. It was 
(Pans, 1909), Warde Fowler, Peligious Feeling nob until 1782 that the first general school law 
in Virgil in The Religious Experience of the for the state waa enacted This gavG legal 
Roman People (London, 1911), In the study sanction to the school system which had sprung 
of the narrative BoiBsier’fl Ooiintry of Horace up, authorized the towns to aubdivido into 
and Virgil (New York, 1806) will also be found school diatneta, and to appoint trustees for 
helpful The aignifioanco of the fifth Eclogue tho care of the schools established; and gave 
ia diacuaaedin three studies by Mayor, Fowlci, the prudential committcD of the towaa or dig- 
and Conway, Virgil s Messianic Eclogue tricta power to vote a tax for one half the cost 
(London, 1000), of the schools, and the district tniatcca power 

The language and style of Vergil have been to raiao the other half, eithet by n general 
the subject of many^ usually sliort, treatiacs property tax or by levying it on the pupils 
Noteworthy is Antoine's De casuum synlaxi attending So the matter of taxation tis. tlic 
Vorgiliana (Pans, 1882), Invaluable ia Wet- rate bill wna left open for yearly settlement, 
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and tliia couth Lion contmuetl in some towns for 
nearly Lhiee quarters of n contuvy. 

In 178G n new state constitution was 
adonted In tins the education al clauae waa 
mocliriccl and made lesq mandatory, mcicly 
reciting tlio kind of schools which ought to be 
established, and directing tile encouragement 
of icliglon and lenining. In 1791 the state 
was admitted to the Union^ under tJie consti- 
tuLion of 1786. In the leviaion of 1793 this 
provibion was retained and has since remained 
unchanged In 1797 the attempt at 

supci vision wna made by a law which declared 
that disbriota nob properly maintaining a achoDl 
aliould forfeit their ehiirc of the town's school 
money, and which required that instruction 
in reading, wiiting, and nrjthmetic be pro- 
vided. Tile districts were now given powci 
to vote the cutiro acliool tax on citlier a 
property oi a pupil basis. By 1800 many towns 
had established sclioola, mipportcd wholly 
or m part by taxation. Many towns had also 
ongnially set apart town Inuda for the partial 
auppoib of schools. 

In 1810 a school tax of 1 per cent was 
permitted to bo assessed by the towns for the 
purpose of providing a t\vo-montha school 
tciin; in 1821 the county grand j lines were 
directed to inquire if the Lowua had raised or 
propel ly expended the tax required to be 
levied, and imposed fines upon towns which 
did not require the rainnbenaticc of achoolai 
in 1S24 the school tax was incrcnscd to 2 per 
coat, and in 1626 to 3 per cent; and in 1325 
a state school fund was cieatcd by the legisla- 
ture, to be eventually used for the partial 
support of the schools. In 1833, however, 
this fund was directed by the legislature to be 
hold aa a reserve fund for state debts, and, in 
1845, when the fund had accumulated to 
$235,000 and the debt of the state to it to 
$224,000, the legislature voted to pay the debt 
by appropriating the fiind.^ 

Stimulated by the creation of the fund in 
1825, the Jcgislatuic of 1827 onnoted a number 
of important school laws, The power of 
districts bo raise money for orectmg school 
buildings by a tax levied on the pupil was 
taken away; the beginning of n licenanig aya- 
tem for teachers by town oflicera wag made; 
orthography, giammar, geoginpliy, luatory, 
and good behavior were added to the list of 
flbabutory subjects; towns were ordered to 
choose a town aupei intending committee 
to have general charge of all the schools, to 
visit and inspect them, and to make statistical 
returns to the acorctary of state, who was 
created ex ojficio a kind of rudimentary state 
auponntcnclent; and the IcgisiuturB waa to 
elect a boaid of five commissioners for common 
schools, to select and advise as to textbooks, 
and to recommend new legislation to the le^s- 
lature. In 1833 all laws relating to supervision 
were repealed, howovov, and until 1846 there 
were no aupcrvisory officers for the schools 


III 1845 n new school supervision law wna 
enacted, virtiinlly reestablishing the 1827 
condi Liana Ji'ach town was to elect n Iowa 
aiiperintendciii with duties similar to those of 
the 1827 committees, a county superiutend- 
ciiL was provided for, to awaken interest in 
the counties, to a state siipcimtcndcnb, to 
he elected by the legislature, was given the 
same super v43ory duties as were formerly given 
to the slate board of five school commis- 
Bioncr^, created by the 1827 law, and to the 
aecrefary of state, except the recaminendation 
of textbooks T]m law proved to be too 
great a degree of cciiLralizaLioii for the indc- 
pciulenh towns, so in 1840 the county Biipor- 
in tendency wna abolished, and in 1851 the 
IcgigUturc nbolislicd the state aupcniiteiidency 
by refusing to make an election Only town 
supcrviaion roinaiiied until 1856, when a atnto 
board of education, with a accrotary, was 
created, after the Mas.'yichijsells plan. To 
the new stato board of education was givou 
praclvcally the same powers previously in- 
trusted to the 1827 board of conmussioncra, 
with the added one of electing its secretary. 

By 1850 a law was enacted which took from 
the diatiicta their power Lo levy money for the 
payment of teachers' wages by baaing the rale 
on the pupil, and put such levy in the future 
wholly on the taxable propeity of the district, 
ns had been done in 1827 with reference to a 
tax for school builduiRs. In 1858 a new law 
required the oxaminnlioji of tcaclicrs lo bo 
public instead of private, la 1864 the cul- 
mination of the process of making the sclioola 
free Game in a law which required that the fuel 
tax find the cost of school supplies should 
like wise be assumed by the districts or the 
towns In 1865 n state rcfoim school wna 
established, and in 1860 three state normal 
schools were piovidcd for. The establishment 
of state normal schools came us the culmina- 
tion of D. scries of private efforts m the training 
of teachers, extending backwaid over more 
than half a cenLuiy. By 1878^ one teacher 
m every eight in the state, had attended one 
of the Vormont normal schools In 1860 
the State Agricultural College was established 
at Builington, in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. In 1870 the beginnings of 
the cad of the district system {q v ) were made 
in a law permitting towns to abolish it volun- 
tarily and substitute the town system. By 
1884 only nineteen of the 240 towns had done 
GO, and that year the legislature required qH 
district system towns to vote on the proposal 
In 1892 the district syetoniwaa finally abolished 
by law throughout the state 

III 1874 the state board of education and 
its secretary, created in 1856, were abolished 
by the legislature, and a superintendent of 
education, to be elected by it, and with prac- 
tically the same duties as tliB accrotory, was 
created instead 

A law of 1888 changed from the town to the 
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county ns the unit of supervision and provided 
for county boards of ctliicntion and n county 
fauperintendont 0 / hchoola Again the iiulo- 
pcndence of the towns assorted lUcU, and 
1800 tlio ofTiccs created in ISMS weic in turn 
abolished, fcho town superi 11 tendency being 
restored A vestige of county unity wns 
retained in ft provision whcicby the govern 01 
and the stale superintendent, acting togeblier, 
were to appoint cl coimtj'’ examiner of tcachcis 
for each county, but tins was finally nbolishcd 
in 1008 In 1892 the transportation of pnpila 
to school wna first authoiizcd In 1S04 a ficc 
textbook law was enacted, and in 1898 the 
first inaiulatary high flchool Jaw, Two years 
later all towny linving nendemieq within fclieir 
limits weic also required to pi ovule high school 
tuition; in ltl02 the grading of the high schools 
0 / the state was begun, and every town was 
ordered to provide advanced instiuction for 
its pupils; ond in 1000 the high school law, 
defining and standardizing the schools, and 
providing for ficc instruction for all passing 
certain eiiti ance testa, was enacted The anmo 
year, 1906, state aid to the extent of 320,000 
a yenr was granted for transportation and 
boaid of pupils, and in 1910 high school pupils 
weie dcfimbcly admitted to slmrc in these 
grants. In 1904 the superintendent of edu- 
cation and the state boaicl of health were 
ordeicd to piesciibc tests, to be given in all 
schools, for Bight and hcaiiiig, The report of 
the Code Revision Commission w’aa adopted 
in 1906, giving 'Veimonfc a leorgaiuzcd school 
Godc, a fipGcial Gomimasioii was created to 
consider the needs of the normal schools and 
to .icporfc at the next session; and the town 
union supervision law was enacted In 1908 
the superintendent of education was directed 
lo arrange for the certification of all tcacheis 
and to fix the bbantlards, an autUsccrct- 
soGiety law was enacted, state aid fen manual 
training couises in high schools was provided, 
and the old Eraminar school eiulowinoiit lands 
were directed to be used foi the suppoit of high 
schools or academiGs, or for tuition of pupils 
in such Another important law of this yenr 
was the le-ci cation ol the state hoard of 
cducntion, and the tiausfcrencc to it of the 

E owera and functions of the state normal school 
oaid 

Present School System — At the head of the 
present school system of Ycimont is a state 
board of education and a state Mipeimleiidenfc 
of education. Tlio governor appoints, bi- 
ennially. one resident commissioner in each 
town wlierc a state normal school exists to 
act in conjunction with the state hoard of 
eduention on all maltcr.q rolaling to the par- 
iiciilnr noripal school The board acts as a 
board of control for all of the state normal 
schools, and for any iiormal-indiistrinl or 
industrial school which may be estabUahed by 
the state. The board establishes the com so 
of study for the normal echools, dctcriniucs 


the conditions of admission to nnd graduation 
ficnii them, issues certificates to those who aio 
graduated, employs all teachers in the normal 
schools, cLiul vepoita to the logiBlatwrc con- 
cerning them. The at ate board also appor- 
tions the equalization funds to tlic towns whose 
tax rate for schools exceeds 50 cents IMie 
go VC mot, alone, acts na a commissioner for 
the ediicalion nnd care of the deaf, dumb, 
blind, idiotic, feeble-minded, and epileptic of 
the state 

The state superintendent of education acts 
ns the executive officer of the state board of 
education. lie is still elected biennially, 
by joint bnllot of the legislature He approves 
all high school 01 giammnr school couraca m 
inniiual training, and nil high school ten die rs' 
training clnshca for the state aid grants; lie 
may conduct educational meeting in the towns 
and summci aeJiools in the counties , he hokla 
annual com^ciitiona with the town huperin- 
iendenta, may prepare and issue a com sc of 
study foi the elementary schools and the 
high schools of the state, and may determine 
the class 01 standard of any high fichool or 
nendemy, he m ranges foi nil examinations for 
teachers' ccrlificatcSj and fixe^ the slnndnrds 
for the ex ami nations and the c or Lifi cates 
issued; lie also makes a biennial icpoi t to the 
state icgislatuie. 

For each organized town, a Loaid of three 
school directors is elected Women may vote 
foi and liold school ofliccs on the same Icims 
AS men. Each board of school diicctors has 
the oare of Ike acliooL projiGi’ty. appoints ita 
own clerk to Itccp rccoixis, take the scbool 
census, and make all rcpoits, cmploj'-a all 
teacKeia and fixes their componsations, makes 
rules and regulations for the governmciit of 
the schools; must make an. nmiiml printed 
repoi b to the town cleik, and a report 111 
writing to the annual town inoeting, sin Ling 
tho amount of money ncctlcd foi the ensuing 
ycai; if mstruoted by the vo tens to do 30, ho 
may appoint a medical inspect 01 to oxaininc 
the pupils in the town schoola, and also in any 
town piivate school, if icqucstecl; may pro- 
vide kiiulergartcns for chiklicn under five 
yema of age, 01 cA^enmg schools, may piovido 
tiansportation, or pay bom cl, for pupils, 
inu.st nppomb a truant officer, to enforce bbo 
compulsory education nnd the child labor 
laws; must furiiLsh free all appliances, supplies, 
and textbooks needed, and may sell textbooks 
to pupils > and iiuist maintain the acliools 
at least twciily-cighl weeks each year. ^ In 
districts and cities iiicor porn Led or organized 
under special acla of thedcgislatuio, of which 
there arc a number, the general school laws 
apply Such special diatiicLa may vote to 
include additional territory, and may also 
vote Lo aiirrciulcr their chailcr nnd unite with 
the town educational ovgaaizaLiou In tho few 
cMstiii^ unorgnnizcd towns, the law provides 
foi their orguuization under the cliatiict system 
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Under the suptii vi,siuii Inw of lOOG, nny Teachers and Training — The state em- 
town having Lwciily-ftvc leacherfi irrny ciiiplov ployed (1200 tonchcr«m IfllO, about ten per cent 
a. town suporuitemlcnt of achoola, imd nil of whom wne men AppioMimUely 22 per cenb 
towns having thirty tcacheia must do fto of the leauheis of AT'iiiioiit me classed ns 
Those towns not thus provided with super- trained trap hors Of the lenchcis employe ti 
vision must unite in aupcr^usory uiiioiis, so n\ tlie clcmiMitaiy schools lu 1010, about one 
that there shall not be leas than twonty-fivc half weic guuluates of academieh iind high 
nor moie than fifty teachers in u muon The achooln, but wiLlionl tniming, about one fifth 
tew 11 aiipcimtciidcub acta for the state aupci- wcio graduates of acndoinics and high schocla, 
mtendciib in giving c'caminationn foi Leachors' and had received Uainiiig, and about one 
coihifieates; aupervisca the schools of the eighth Imd never attended an academy oi 
union, cliiecrts the work of Lcacheis and pupils; high acliool, though four fifths of these had 
advisea the hoards of school directoia as to had Boine uoriiial tinimng For the training 
the employment of their teachei'd; picbcribca of future tciicliera the state has niaintniiied, 
the auppliGB and sclioolbooka which may be iii pait, tliice senii-alalo normal seliools 
puiehnscd; may ppifioimlly dihiiiiss an unfit since 1800, bub llic alandaids foi admission to 
teaolici; muBi meet annually with the stale nnd giaduatioii from tliesc liiivo boon low, 
anpcnutciidGilt, to conaidcr his work and They have rciulcicd good service, however, 
duties; and mush make an annual report to in supplying Vciiiiont with Icaelicrs of Hoiiie 
the dilTcroiit bonids of school diicctois of profcshionnl trniiiiiig Tlio Icgislabiirc of 1908 
the towns, and an annual statistical rcpoib to provided for the purclmho of one of these and 
tliQ 3 bate a up ei 111 ton dent. The miuiimim the lease of another by the state, imd for llic 
salary is fixed by law at §1250 iibaiulonmcnt of I he thiid as n nor mill school 

School Support — Tlio rccontly created Teachers’ tiumiug clashrs in Lwehr high schoola 
(1906) abate permnuenb school fund was valued the first year, and fifteen the second ycai and 
in 1010, at §1,120,494 25, and at that lime thereafter, wcic piovided foi at the same llino, 
produced an annual income of §51,222 05 The corlificiiLion of teachers la m the conliol 
This fund was coustitulpd by oombimiig the of the state superintendoiit of education, 
old United States Deposit Fund iq.v) of 1837 tho siipcriiiLciidcida of the towns and unions 
(3669,080.70), the Araiiah Huntington fund, acting aa agents in giving the exniiiinnlions. 
loft by will to the ntatc for schools, in 1877 Graduates of the noi mill ftchools and of noi mal 
(3211,13140), and the Civil Wai Claim fund schools in other atatca may he coriificatcd 
of 1004 (§240,000). Of the income fiom this without examination, Since 1010, any town 
fund, ■515,006, togctliei with $15,000 reserved may pension nny tcachei, after thirty ycaia 
from tho state Gight-coiib tax foi achoola, of ioivice, niul nt one half of the salary of the 
is distributed ns an equalizing fund, to the lust five yciiis, on the icconiineudntion of 
towns paying foi sehools a local town tax of the bonid, and by vote of ilic town in annual 
fifty cents or ovor, and in piopoilion to the meeting 

amount Tho balance of tho income from Educational Conditions, — Considering the 
the poimnnciit fund, together with the bnlniicc small wealth and nopiilalion of the state, the 
of tho mcoine from the eight- cent tax, i.s appoi- expenditures foi education arc i cl a lively largo, 
-tionod to the town*?, citieg, inCorpoiated The schools arc small and acftUoicd, 80 pci cent 
districts, and goies, m propoitiou to the of the schoolhousos being one-rooin build- 
number of legal schools (a school taught by a mgs, and aver one half of the schools having 
properly cerbiricatccl tcaohei* for bwciity-eight less Limn tw'ciUy-five cliililrcii One half of 
weeks) maintained. The slate also makes tho people of the stato live in rural difitiicts, 
special appiopriatioiis of $20,000 annually to only three citioa exceed 10,000 poimlnLion, Lho 
aid towns expending ovci fifty cents foi school, largest being approximately 20,000; and bub 
in providing traiispoitation and board foi their 2S per cent of the 210 organized townb liavo 
pupils, $5000 annually (§250 for each approx^d 2500 population, The iiopulalion is almost 
school) to high schools or grammai .schools entirely white, and largely nalix’c born 
olTering approved courses lu inaiuial training; CliilLlroii eight to sixteen ycais of age must 
$300 a year for eyesight and hearing tc^ts, attend school at least twenty-oighfc weeks each 
from $12 to $24 per year per pupil, to towns year, and the full bcliool term unless excused 
levying ovei fifty cents for schools, foi high by the bouid of school diioctors. i\ll cliil- 
Hohool tuition paid ($20,390 in 1910); andfiom dren claimed to be physically or mentally 
$1000 bo $1275 to each Bupervnory unit for unable to attend school may be sent to thn 
the salary of the aupcriiitciident employed school physician for exnnn nation, Fi cchcIiooI- 
($30,299 in 1010). Old town school lands, books and supplies mo pi o vide cl, and children 
eabimated ns woith a littlo over half a million unable to attend school foi lack of clothing 
dollars, also bring in about $28,000 a yeai to must be piovidcd with such by the overseer 
the towns owning thorn. Whatevci additional of the pooi The state has n good child labor 
money IS needed must be raised by the towns, and female labor law Any town ecIiooI 
they being authorized to veto any amount HiipcrintiJiidcnt may inquire into Llio employ- 
needed inenta of children m the town 
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Secondary Education. — The clemcntnry 
course of btucly is still made out on a iiuic-ycar 
basis, and the full high school course la four 
yonra. To^r grades of h\gl\ achoola a,vc rccog- 
nized, do ber mined by the ycari ol iiiatruction 
offered A nine months^ tcim la required. 
Toiyna Jiot thema elves mnintnining a full 
four years' high school must provide in a liigh 
school or academy elsewlieic for fcho instrucbioii 
lacking No iMursou can be dapiived of Uio 
right to attend aehool because of nge Towns 
rfu^ing a tax of fifty cents or moie for cduenLion 
may Le reirnburscd for high achool tuition 
paid, up to a maximum of $2t a year, and at 
the rate of one half, if the rate was fifty cents, 
three fourths, if sixty cents, and all, if seventy 
cents. A state sccondaiy school of ngiiciil- 
turo wag created iii lOlO, In ID 10 there weie 
Beveuby-one public second ary schools and cigli- 
tcen academies m the state, and of these fifty- 
eevon high schools and fifteen academica 
offered a four years' com so 
Higher and Special Education — The state 
maintains no higher institutions of learning 
of its own. The University of Vermont, ab 
BuTlingboTi, includca the State AgTicuUuTftl 
College, to which the state make's small annual 
grants ($13,600) The Agricultural College 
grants have been given to this instUiilion. 
Middlebuiy College, at Middlebury, has 
reecutly received a siniilar grant far n depart- 
ment of pedagogy, bo tram high school tcnchcis 
for the state, and for a dcpaifcmcnt of forestry 
An additional state giant of $10,000 n year is 
also mado to the Univcisity of Vermont in 
aid of the medical department Norwich 
University, nt Northfleld, has recently been 
declared to bo the mihtaiy collego of Ver- 
mont, though ** without aid except for schol- 
ars hips." The above three are all of the 
1 ns litu Lions of liigliei learning in tho state 
The fi-TBi two P-TB Doeduealional 

The state also maintains the Vermont State 
Industrial School, at Vorgennes, and lu 1910 
virtually adopted the AuaUnc InatituUon for 
the deaf and dumb, at Drattlcboro Thestnte 
appTQprLatea $20^000 a year to he eicpendcd 
by the Governor m the education of the state's 
defectives m the institutions of other New 
England states, and $2500 additional, to be 
Bimilaily o^pc^dcd for the proper caie of such 
defectives after then institutional tiaiiiing is 
ended. B. P C. 

ReleraikLes: — 

Dusii. Geo. G. Hishry of Educalion in Vermont 
((/ S Dur.Educ Circ Inf No 4, 1900 ) 

Vermont, An Rcpls Si Sapl Common Schools^ 

An. Sec St, Ud, Ed\ic , 1050-1874 

Dten licpjj, St Supt Ed^ic,, 1B7&-1870 to date. 
Qentral LnUfA of £/afc reJoting to Publ In^tr 
State Con^liinUons, 1777, 17B0, Jiiid 1703. 

VERMONT, UNIVERSITY OF, BUR- 
LINGTON, VT. — A state institution estab- 
lished by act of state legislatmc in 1791. 


The provisions of the original charter were 
confirmed by an act of Oot. 30, 183S In 
1865 the Vermont Agricultural College, char- 
terud in 1S62, waa lucovpomLcd with tho 
Univeisiby, which now became ciitiLled to the 
gianta under the Moinll and other acts, 
The University consists of four colleges 
arts and sciences; agu culture, engineering; 
and medicine, cncli granting Llic appiopriate 
degrees. Courses in education, commerce 
and economics, and homo GCDiioimcs arc given 
under the direction of the college of arts and 
sciences Slioib couiacs arc given in tho 
winter by the college of ngiiGulture. A summer 
session of SIX weeks is conducted by the de- 
paitment of education. The entronce re- 
quircineiits to the University aic thoso of the 
New England College Entiance Certificate 
Board, while foi entrance to the Mcdicnl 
CollcgG one yoai of college work iu addition is 
required. The University is beautifully sit- 
uated oil tho lull ovcHoolnng tlic city of 
Burlington and Lake Champlain. The build- 
ings of the University number twenby-fivc and 
include the Billings Library, Williams Science 
HaU. Monill Hall, the "Old Md\ (tho old 
college building, remodeled in 1863), Converse 
Hall, the gymnasium, medicnl building and 
dorimtouGs. The equipment in iifituial and 
physical sciences is good, of especial note is the 
Frill glc Hcrbariiini, one of the mo^t complete 
collections of the kind iu the country 

Thcfnculty coiisista of 42 piofcsauiSj thirteen 
assistant prof essois, nnd 34 lustiuctora. The 
enroll meat of students in lGll-1012 was 6133 
(3, graduatcjb; 180, arts and sciences; 106, 
engineciing; 76, agriculture, IS, special, 
and IfiO, medieme). J. P M. 

VERNACULAR, TEACHING IN THE — 
Though the language of instuicbion, in the 
medieval Rgca, was Latin (sec Latin in thd 
Schools), yet it must have happened in the 
earliest stages of soliooi work and in the home 
training, thnt tlic vernacular was used The 
reading school, the writing school, the song 
HcliQol (ace Middle Ages, EbtrcATioN ln), \YcrG 
primarily conCGnicd with Latin, and apparently 
no voice wns raised in tho Middle Ages foi 
the school use of the vcrnaciilai beyond the 
very minimum of necessity , In blic Renais- 
sance times, Erasmus clearly favored the 
ideal advocahed by Laurcntius Valla of a 
single learned language for the world of 
scholara and" instructed " people. 

In 1402, the year of the diaoove^ of Ainenea, 
Antonio dc Lcbrija (Antonio Cnl/L liar aim 
del Ojo, or In the Latinized form, Antomua 
Ncbrisacnsia) published a dictionary with Lntin- 
SpnniQh, ftud Spumah-Latrin. In bhe same year 
he also publiahed his Grammalica Castellana, 
and in 1617 bis R^glas do orlhogra'phia en la 
Icngva Ca&tdlana. The Gaatihan srammar 
was the first grammar of a romance language 
written by ft humanist. About 1606 it was 
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proposed to introduce one of Lebnja’a works 
in the Valcucian school, at which the boy 
Vives (born 1492) was n pupil Vives joined 
in the rcaififcnnce to the proposal, but when 
he dime to write the De Tradendis DiaciplimSf 
he had changed hia view, and became the first 
great humnniat advocate for the study of 
the vernacular os the inatriimcnh for teaching 
Latin. Moreover Vives pointed out that tlic 
teacher must be skilled in the " peGragea of 
words," Lfl, he must know Uie old words and 
forma of Ida vernacular, oLhei wise ho will neither 
read rightly old books lu his native language, 
nor understand obsolete, historical, or etymo- 
logical knowledge, necessary for lenclmig in 
echool 

Though the vciimculnr Imd been used in 
Italy by Dante (1265-1321), Petrarch (1304- 
1374), and Boccaccio (1313-1376), and of 
eourao there had been piecuisors of Dante in 
early Tuaenn poeliy, yet it docs not aeom to 
have occurred to any writers to advocate theuso 
of the vcTiiacular for the medium of eoinmuni- 
cation between teacher and taught, much leas 
to ^egftrd it as a subject of study, until the 
time of the humanistic Renaissance Tho 
vciaaiile Leo Datbiata Albciti was pioudly 
attached to lug native Tuscan ancle 1432-1433 
111 hia Traiidto della cur a della Famiglia, dis- 
penaod with the roquircnncnt of Lnlm in the 
family circle for the promising boy, content- 
ing himself with the use of the vcrnaculni 
In hifl Vila Civile^ c 1435-1440, Matteo 
Falmien requncs that tiic child after learning 
the alphabet should proceed to easy reading 
in the vernacular up to ten years of age "It 
ifl true/' Bays IV H. Woodwaul {Edncalion 
durung the RenaiiiSance, 74), " that no specific 
place la given in schemes of school study to 
the grammar of the language oi to the great 
masters of Italian prose and poetry. But 
every Italian mnater would bo expected to 
lay gieat stress upon fluency ami refinement 
in spoken Italian." One great difficulty waa 
the number of dialects into winch the Italian 
language was divided and a decisive step 
forward was taken when Pietio Dembo (5 w ) 
publialicd his Prose (1525) ** nelh (juah st 
ra^ionfl della Volgar Lingua ” as the rest of the 
title explains In Llua book Bcinbo pleads for 
the use of the vcrnaciilai by men of letters, 
in spite of the varying diiUccLa whicli give no 
corLain standnid for grammatical correctness 
□r at least no uniroriniby, and though himself a 
Vonctian, Bembo recommended all lacholnrs to 
accept the FlorenLlnD as the written standard. 
It is necessary to recognize that grammatical 
works on the vernaculai had already been 
issued. In I5l6 Gian Francesco Fortunio 
published at Ancona, the Regoh granunaticah 
della Volgar Lingua ^ of which there were at 
least firtccu editions up to 1552. This was 
followed in 1521 by N 1 CC 0 I 6 Liburnio's Le 
volgan Elcgamie, published at Venice, and 111 
the Bamc year the Compendium della volgar 


Grammaiica of Marcantomo Flaminio, In 
1520 Giovanni Tnsaino published at Vicenza 
La Grammatichctta, and by 1602 Franc eaco 
Sansovino had published nt Venice his com- 
parative and critical Lb Osseryazfo7U della 
Lingua Volgare de' diuersi huomini, cioi, del 
BemhOf del GabricUOf deli Acarisio, et di altri 
sentton The fact that Caatiglione's Carte- 
QianOf publialicd nt Venice in 1628, waa m the 
vcinacular mid requiied good vernacular from 
tile noble and gentleman ia aignificaub^ when it is 
remembered that Bartholomew Clerko trans- 
lated the work into Latin for English readers 
in the first place as late as 1571 and there 
were further editions in 1585, 1593, 1612, IQIO. 
and 1713 _ The Accaclemia della Cruaca hatl 
foi its objeot the purification of the Tuacan 
language It was founded in 16B2 

With regard to the study of French, the 
curious fact has to bo noted that the first 
French grammars were issued in England, viz 
that of Alexander Barclay (London, 1521), 
Introducloru to myte and to pronounce fienchct 
and the I'cinarkablo \York of John Palsgrave 
(q V.), Esclan^iSScmctU de la Langiw francoyse^ 
London, 1530, a book which was important 
foi French contemporaries, and is now of high 
in teres L for research into old French usage and 
pronunciation In 1558 Jean Gamier produced 
n Frencli giamniar, in Ln.Lm, at Genova but 
for Gcimaii youth The fiiat grammar 111 
French appears to have been one entitled 
Bnejoi doctrine pour decrement cscrne 
la propneU du langage yraiifOLS m 1533 Then 
came the tiactatcs of Robert Esliciinc, La 
manitre de lourner en langue Jrangai&e les 
ycr'fces nch/s, pnssi/s, gcrondif&i xn/tnis, et 
participes, in 1533, and the same writer's 
TraiC^ de la grammaire fran^aisc in 1557. In 
1550 was published at Pans, Le iretU de la 
grammere franccoezc, and in 1662 Peter Itamus 
(17 u) published, aiso at Paiia, his Gramerc, 111 
which ho made hia special appeal with regard 
to the value of the vernacular. 

Ferdinand Brunot {Hisloire de, la Langue 
frangaise, Vol II, Ch 2 ) traces the revolt 
against the Hole dommaliou of Latm in school 
Btudics Tic considers that Jean Bodm, Lho 
great jurisconsult, was the pioneer in dcclanne 
that lb would bring about a great economy of 
time and labor, if all biniichcs of knowledge 
were studied in the vernacular, as was done 
by tho Romans, and, as he poinLg out, the 
Italians were beginning to do. Then followed 
Ramus, Forcadcl (m his AriihTnUiqiie, 1666), 
mul Louis Le Roy, who lectured on Demos- 
thenes m French and instituted a comparison 
between so-called learned and grammatical 
languages and living languages (Drunob, It, 
p. 12) The use of French in schools Avas 
greatly promoted by Mathurin Oordier, who 
strove to bring hia pupils to aim at the ideal 
of piefaa liicrala, and regarded the purity and 
oorieclncss of speech as one of the chief means 
Accordingly m bia De Corrupti Sermonia 
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Emendaiione^ in 1530, he supplies a toxthook 
cftlculatcd to give pine mornls supplied in 
pura Lntiii, and wilh pure FtbucH lendcrings 
This desiic to use puic Fronoh when it was used 
at all ivas earned by hhii bo Geneva, when he 
became tho Gciicvnii sclioolinastci, under 
Galvin (150D-15G4) Calvin himself greatly 
advanced the position of the yeinacutnr by 
tliQ translation of tlic Institidion chHunne 
from Ins own Latin, 1541 The French Acad- 
emy was established by letters pnteut in 1635 
(though it had begun incolmga in 1629) niidcT 
the [Egis of Cardinal Richelieu. The object 
was to purify the French language from vulgar, 
technical, and ignorant usages, and to es- 
tabliah a fixed atandaid. 

In Germany one of tho early liunianists 
to show interest in tlie study of the vcinacular 
was Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485), who was 
born in Gioiuiigcn in N Holland. Ho thus 
spoke Low Dutch, to which he added German 
or High Hutch, French, and tho vcrnaculav 
Italian, lie wns onu of the lenders of the 
inovemcnt fai making trnnalaLions from the 
Greek and Latin classics into German But 
the chief impulse to the development of the 
vernacular in Germany was given b^'^thc Prot- 
estant inovoment The name of Marlin 
Luther (1483-1546) is associated with the 
spread of reading the Bible and learning 
the calecliiam in the vernacular, and foi the 
achievement of Llicic endd instruction in 
the veinaciilai wns an absolute necessity 
Fuither, Luther (g u) introduced the vciiincu- 
Inr into public woislup and advocated Llie 
general foundation of elementary .‘schools in 
which the inothci tongue alone ahould be tlic 
medium of instruction, and he pointed out 
that the teaching of other Ian gii ages should 
follow the course of the acquire incut of the 
molhCL tongue, winch la learned at home, in 
the maiket ana m the cliurclu “ PiiuLcd waicLs 
me dead, spoken words are living.'* 

The iiidui’iicc of studies of Latin and Greek 
arammai had extended lu the vcvuaculEir, and 
German grniiimars weie produced by Valentin 
Ickolaamai iii 1522, and Albeit Olniger in 
1573. The icforma, however, which came to 
German instruction in the vcrnaciilnv weic 
couficquent upon the study of Lutlici's trans- 
lation of the Bihle (Kew Testnmcnt, 1522; 
whole Bible, 1534) This is seen diicctly^ in 
the moat iinpoitant German giammai of the 
sikteenth century, that of Joliaiincia Claijus 
Gramnudica Gemanicoi Lingim M Johanms 
Clan IIirlzhcrgc7isis . enBiblusLiUhen Germain- 
ciseltdiiseius lihrib colhdn, 1578 ThiisClaijus'a 
German grammar was founded on the German 
ol Lulhei’fl tinnslalion, but it was nctuftlly 
written in Latin It wns not till 1641 that 
J G Sell ot tel wrote Ilia Teutsche Sprachkunst, 
n Doniprchciisivc ami iinportant study of the 
vernacular, a work followed by those of Leibnitz 
and Morliof The oUcctive cducntioiial claims 
of the vernacular were made in Germany by 


Wolfgang Batichiiis (^q.v ) (1571-1635), and 
J. A Comonina (g v.) (1592-1670), and insti- 
tutionally the vcinaculai foimed n marked 
feature of the Rilterakadeniicfi of the seven- 
keenth century, while m the uinveraitlca its intro- 
duction IS connected with Fraiicke, Thom as ms 
and Chi. Wolff {qq,v) 

In England, the fiiflb tranalntlon of tho 
Latin Grammar founded on Doimtua and 
Prisciftu into tho vernacular dates back to 
the A-S. version by ASlfric the Abbot, c. 1000 
A.n It wns >Yviltci\ ** for the httlc boys of 
England** and inscribed to them in a ainiplc 
dedication, In tins conncBtioii it should be 
remembered that John Colet'a JEdilio or 
Latin Grammar of 1527 was m Engliah, but 
Lily's Grammar (in complete form 1542) 
made permanent for many Beneratioiia the 
Latin granimar La LaUii. (See also Anglo- 
Norman Dialect, Anglo -N omiAW School 
Books; Anglo-Saxon; Anqlo-Sakon Schools 

The letviYU to EugliBh veniaculnv for educa- 
tional purposes tluough tho Reiiaisaaiice study 
of language's is marked by the pubh cation of 
Sir Thoinaa Elyol's GoroHour, the first treatiao 
oil moral philoaopliy and also on education 
in English The first important rhetoric was 
that of Thomas Wilson in 1553 Mr. A J. 
Elba Ima traoed the lustory of Emly Eiifflish 
Proniincialion, describing the whole of tho 
eaily Eughrih giaminais. The difTiGulty of 
using the vcriiaGular for educational purposes 
in the early part of the six tee nth ecu bury 
in England is stated by John Palsgrave in tho 
Dedication of Ids Acolaslus in 1640, viz the 
fact tlmt faclioolmaqtera spoke aiicli "aide*' 
dialect Lliat they cminofc " perfectly open the 
diversities of plunaca between our tongue 
and the Latin'* thiou^h ignorance of pure 
English Translations into Engli&li in the 
sixteenth ecu tiny were, therefor o, a gi eater 
test of the author's knowledge of English than 
of Latin. The plea for tho use of Engliah is 
associated with Sit* Tiiomna Smith (c 1540), 
Rcvgoi Aacham ivv the Toxop/utub, IB 45, WUson 
ill his Rhettiiic^ 1653, _Sii John ChokCj 1557, and 
Richard MulctisLer in the Elemcnlaiief 1582, 
Mulcustcr m the Elemcntttjic ndvocatc^'i the 
sliuly in the schools of the English language, 
” that we ahould learn to read hi at that what 
we speak first, to take most cnic over that 
wluch we use most, and in beginning our 
ptiidica where we have tiie best chance of good 
prog less ** 111 the proposed Acadciny of Sir 

Ilumpliicy Gilbert {q.v)j c 1672^ it wns laid 
down that the exercises and orations wcic to 
be in English In this connection ahould bo 
nivmcd the institution of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 
1572, to arouse and maintain the love and 
knowledge of English antiquiLiea, intioducing 
au iiitciest in Anglo-Saxon and old Engliah 
language and literature. It was appnrenfcLy in 
the piivate giaminai fcchoola that the intro- 
duction of EngliBh aB n. aerioua study fiiat took 
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place In 1055 John WlmrLon in hi, "3 New 
English Gramuinr pDmtt3(l out that Cor one 
boy in tt Bchool ftt Coi lb«> imWcrsity or a 
Icnruril profcsiiinii where Latin will bo wanted, 
a kundml leave s^choul wiLhouL 'juch iieod, .so 
if tlicy be not bcttcied m the knowledge of 
their imLivc language, their labor and coat 
is Ld little or no puipose” The first English 
grammar for the " Engligh-Saxon (i c the 
Anglo-Saxon) was published by a Indy, Eliza- 
beth Elstob (q.v ), in 1715. p. W. 

Referonces ; — 

DnuNOT, Feudinand. //i,§loirc dc la Longue francaue 
dca OngiiKB d. JOOO, Yol. II, books I, II, III, 
(Puna, 100ft) 

CiAN, Virroiuo Un Dccenma della Tifa rfi Jlf. 

rietw hembo (1521-16;il) (Turin, IHhD ) 

Ebnia, A J On Earlu Enghsh Prouujiciafion, u'lfA 
especial rc/creiitc fo 5yiti^ cjpenre opiJ Chaitter 
For tho PluloloRipal Society, Part I, 1800. Part 
II, 1800 Part III, 1871. Port IV, 1873. Part 
V. 1880 (IxinJnn) 

LGnniJA, Antonio ini: Qranmaliai CasicUann He- 
j^oduction pliuiotypiquc de I'ddition nnneepa (fAOJ) 
PuWicJ flicc loic preface par E, Walbcrg, (Hullo, 
190D ) 

Patilhen, F, rfea fjekhrlcn Vnterrichiii, 

Bouk 111 (Leipzig, 1800 ) 

TniAnoacjii, Giuolamo, tV<oria della Lcllcralura Jfuh- 
djia (lB24)j Vol VII, p'^rt 4, pp 2291-2J13 
(Modena ) 

Wats ON, Foster, Tlte Iteoinninga of the Tcnching of 
Modern *%bjccts, Cha I, XVI (Loiulnn* 1000 ) 
Wkidmnq, F Die Deutaekv Crniuincin/l dea Johannes 
Cicuira (1578) (Strnsaburg, IbUi ) 

VERSIFICATION, TEACHING BY — 
Bcfoic the age of the invention of punting, ami 
of wider circulation of Mbs , in still eaiher times, 
the oral method of transmission iiccessiii’ily re- 
quired fill tho aids to mcmoiy, of vcisc, rhymCj 
ihythm, alliteration, etc. Accordingly we find m 
the oldest civilizations teaching by versification. 
In Chinn (g.y ), elementary education is con- 
ducted by means of primcis, containing vnn- 
oua claaaica to be loained by heniL, " head and 
body swaying to the rhythm of the hook " 
This is the cliaiacteiistic oriental method of 
education 

Literature in General — The best known 
hiatoiical example is that of the Greeks, for 
tliD Hoinoric poema sprang up aa tho ex- 
pression of tho garnered stores of history, 
geograph}^, and goiicial knowledge, lly the 
time of Plato when Homer was learned by 
heart, na the teacher of life niid morals, his 
influGnCO in iiansmitting the ideas of half- 
cLvilizcd times was a aubjoct of deep concern, 
for tlic Homeric veiac embedded itself in the 
memory, to the exeUiaion of tho new thought 
and knowledge Similarly, in Great Britain 
and Ii eland, the Celtic peoples had amongst 
them learnod orders who transmitted from 
gciiGLation to generation theii bardic tales, 
their historical poems and genealogies, with 
lore of elementary topographyp chronology, and 
family history, all embodied in versification 
of an artificial and at times a somewhat com- 
plicated type, And in early Saxon tinioa tho 
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" ac(5p,’' who was atlached to the couit and 
following the loyal ciiatoin, wai to bo annexed 
in incTDHSinK nninbera in lUe balls nf the 
nobloa, spioad abroad all Ike linditioiial knowl- 
edge of tlic age 111 aoiig and poem, and bccaiito 
by his verses the traveling goographci and 
hiatolian,” in other words the schoolirmsLcr 
In the Anglo-Saxon period, the poems of 
Cnjdmon inn.st be icgardcd us didactic, i e the 
recognized and most oiroctive way uf convey- 
ing to the people the icliginna Leaelnng of 
(^icnegig. Exodus, Darnel, and tho atiiigglc be- 
tween Clinst and Satan for the soul, the liia- 
tory of the crcaLiou, the fall of the angels, and 
the story of Judilh 

But deeper even than the influence of the litr 
crary and poicgnnatoiy sedp aiul mins ti cl wna 
limb of the folk-lore verse which ciiculaled 
among eaily peoples in the foim of naluro 
aonga, pioverb iliyiiics, luii'flery rhymes 
ganic-rhymca, coiiidiiiR-out rhymes, riddlc- 
ihymca, alphabet-rhymea Soinetimra tho oiig- 
mal goniuH of the people met I he invading eivi- 
lizaLion and joined it on the common gioiind 
of vciae ; thus apparently aomc Anglo-Saxon 
veiso-euiginai mid riddles were taken or 
adapted from the Latin iSipapobu /Empmnla, 
which were in tiiplcts. Bc.sidoa the coiitnn- 
porary alphabet in verse, the Anglo-Saxons 
picscrved the old uinia nlpliaboL^ and the 
mystic aigiiificiuico of its letters in Anglo- 
Saxon verse foniij which wna printed by Cicoigo 
Hickca in hia Anglo-Saxon Thesaurus and by 
William Grimm in a ticatiac on the Ten tonic 
runes (C/cfjci dadsc/w /iuucru Gottingen, 1821) 
Arithmetic — The teaclung of aiithmctic 
through verao is very old, Sincobuainesg arith- 
inctiG until recent times was always a matter of 
mere rule, and since numerous tables ncccaaary 
in computation must be go mm it ted to inomoiy, 
there wna much reason for this method of 
tcaohiiiB. A rule oi a table put in rhythmic 
form wag more easily memorized than when 
stated in ordinary language. Thus tho nurs- 
ery rhyme beginning 

"Oqo, iwOi bucklo my ekooi 
Three, four, toll Uio door “ 

is merely a relatively modern form of counting 
rhymes that children have learned foi centunea 
Most of these rhyinci have lonj 5 since been 
forgotten, but occasionally one is mentioned 
in literatuiD, ns when St. AugU^UilO Speaks ih 
hia ConfessioiieSf of the song " Unuin eb uiiuin 
duo, duo et duo qiintuor^” of his childhood 
days. One of tho plncca m which rhyine has 
played a considerable part ]s in the compiitua 
(g.y.), where the familiar verses beginning 

"Thirty days hath SoplembBr" 

are found. This is a sixLecnth-ceiitury trans- 
lation of certain Latin versea that appeal in tho 
medieval manuacTipta. Such rhymes arc 
found in the works of Josef ben Jehuda in the 
twelfth century, in the tables prepared by o 
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Spanish Jew, Clicinoch bon Docliai al-Conatan- 
bini, in 1162, nnd in treat] aca by varioua other 
writers of that period Even Sfcifel (q y.) re- 
aorta to veiao for TOTTiemb Cling the aainta* tliv^e 
(Deutsche Arithmdik, 1545), In ariblimetic, 
the first popular treatise on the new Ilindu- 
Arabie numerals, written in Europe, waa a eeb 
of veraca by AlcKandre de Villcdiou, in the 
thirteenth century, the Carinen de Algorismo, 
In tlie early piintod textbooka, and even more 
in those of the seventeenth century, verscB 
aro oftBii found. Thus liosohcnatcyii (1514:) 
gives the Rule of Three in this form : — 

■‘Dafl miLlol mit dem tindcrn multipllolor 
Daasclbig mifc dom vordorn Dividlor 
IV as dir kumbb zu Ebnvidon 
llasb du dcr frABOTiworb eefunden " 

Van der Schuere (1000) iiitroduGca each chapter 
of hia nrithmetie by a verso giving a rule or a 
statomont of tho process considered, As an 
examplo of the Fiench rhymes, the following 
from Evcradyck^s edition of Coutercors nrith- 
metio (edition of 1658) gives the rule fOTs = 

'Tremior & dernier tormea adjouternB, 

Puia lour total produiot; muUiplicraSi 
Pur In. moietiQ du nombro q.ui lea compto, 

Anal suraa cd quo leiir valcur morito,' 

The moab noteworthy of the English ihyming 
arithmetics la that of Ilyllcs (1600), who gives 
all of the rules and mnny of tjie definitions in 
verse He justifies his method in the following 
lines — 

am a Baokc, whoao dootrlno conn laic bh, 

In parking with numbera ac-cordine to Arlo! 

Tho knowloclgo whorcof, to toarno who so Listoth, 

I proiniso frankly, lo giuo and impnrtc 
do plainly, aa caaly, nnd oka In such Borte. 

That thereof the iGarning shnll scorn but a aport,” 

In an arithmetic by Richard Chappell, pimted 
in London m 1799, the attempt was made to 
put the tables iu verse, with results like tho 
Eallowlng — 

*'So 6 Limca 8 were 40 Scota, 

Who caino from Abordaon, 

And 8 tJinoa 0 woro 45, 

Which HttVG them all tho eptoon." 

A little earlior Charles Vyae published a work 
that bccaino very popular, in which verso 
problems played a considarablc part, Tho 
foWowiTig ia a speoiTnen of hiB work. — 

*' Whoa Arab the Marrlagc-ICnot was tied 
Dfltwcon my Wife and mo, 

My age did licr'a as far exceed 
Ab threo Times threo does threo, 

But when ton Yoara, and Half ten Ycara, 

Wo Man and Wlfo had been. 

Her camo up ns Jioar bo mino 
As oUht is Lo Hixtcoii, 

Now, toll mo, I pray, 

what wore our Ages on tlio Wedding Day?” 

How the conditions of tho problem were 
reconciled does not appear in Do Morgan, 
from whom bhia is quoted. In America ib is 
oven yet tho custom in many rural achoola to 


Bing the multiplication table, nnd early in the 
nineteenth ccntuiy Master Capon, in the old 
Mayhew School at Boston, had tlus done to 
the tunc of Yankee Doodle. 

Natural Sciences. — More aurpriaing to the 
modern mind ia the exposition of natural 
science in verse Of course there were tho 
ancient models of Dionysius. Or&is desG^^'pl^o^ 
in Greek; of Viigil'a OeoTgics, of Lucretius 
de Renim Natina,iind of Manilius. Astrono- 
niicon, aa well as some of tlic rustic writers, m 
LnUn verac Amongst such mauufiiB wiitl&n m 
French (though by a lesident in England) were 
Li Invre des Creaiiites nnd the Bestianus of 
Philip dc Thaun, Anglo-Norman poet in the 
time of King Heniy I, nnd English vcrsca on 
populai science to be found in the metrical lives 
of saints (wiittcn in the time of King Edward 
I). The above are reprinted in Thomas 
■Wright: Popular Treatises o?i Science wnllea 
during the Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, London, 1841 
The popular textbook of general science in 
the age of Roger Bacon and Robert Grostctc 
was tho Image du A/o7nie, written in French 
verse in the thirteenth century. Earlier than 
tlicae, vi'A in 1100 a.d., was the standard 
ticatiSD on medicine and hygienics, entitled 
the Regimen Samtalis /Safer?!!., dedicated to tho 
English King William II. This treatise in 
Latin verao letainod ita reputation right on 
through medieval times, and the sixteenth and 
acYcntcenth centuries, and was again translated 
into French by Daremberg in 1880, Hostings 
Uaahdall (Universities o/ Europe, I, 82) meu- 
tiona that to this tractate can be traced tho 
popular dicta: — 

Sex /ions dormiVe aol est juvemqve senique 

^epfern mz ptgro^ iiulh concedimiis ocla, 

and 

Poal asnam aut paasna mills meahia 

The commuiucabiou of knowledge on nature 
Bubjccta, in verse, through many centuries 
paved the way for the seventeenth century 
phyaicaLLcligioua grenb poems. 

It IS, probably, nob too much to say that 
John felbon'a Paradise Lost (1606) had a 
moie extensive influence as a didncLic rcligiouB 
poem than as a work of literature in later 
Puritan times The aninc could be said of its 
predecessor, Du Bartna'e PrB?m^re Semaine an 
Ci^fiiion du Afojide, and of Joshua Sylvester's 
translation, Divine Weeks and Works, 1502 TJie 
Utter indeed almost ranks as a natural science 
volume, except that knowledge of nature ib 
introduced only as Hynibolionl of some reli- 
pioua intercat Still such works me important 
in the lustoiy of education as combining 
*' every ornament of_ classic literature ana 
HciGntific knowledge ** in their veracE, 

Grammars and Vocabularies — Fiom the 
beginning of the systematiQ study of grammar, 
by tho Greeks, it was bound up with the train- 
ing in the nature of sounds and accents and 
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wiLh quantity and rliyllim, and from tlicncc 
onwards ib wna rGCognizoil up to llio time of 
Iloinian in the Vidoana of 1520 tlmt “no 
one GJin he a giammnriftn ivithout a knowledge 
of mUBiDj" n-iul Chiirlca lluLlcr (hiinacU Mnslcr 
of the Song School ab Magdalen College, 
Oxford! Ill 1636 snid, ” Grammar and music 
should not be parted iii the discipline of 
children.^* Ib is not, tliereforc, surprising 
that I^aLm grammaifl iii the Middle Ages wcie 
in verse, e.tf. Alexander do Villa Dei (domishcd 
1200 ad) wroio hia grnmmai as n hevamotor 
poem 111 over 2GOO lines, dealing with acci- 
dence, syntax, prosody, etc In 1212 an- 
other fainoua book m Latin hc\ainctcr and 
elegiac verse waa written by Ebcihaid of 
B^blumc (g.y), entitled Grcpcismua, and the 
Flonsia^ satirized by Erasinua, wns also m 
verse 

One conapicuouB Ronaisaancc grammarian 
Van PaiiLcien (M60^1620), better known as 
Despanbenua, in hii Latin grammar, continued 
Ihe meliical tiadiiion The pasb-Itonnissancc 
grammars writ Lon in Latin gave the vnrioiiH 
mica in verse, and this holds of Lily's (g.v) 
Grammar and of nearly all of the Latin giam- 
inaru up bo the last cciiLiiry, as, the rulca 
for masculine noiina bcgiiuinig Propria 

btbuuniio, mascuia dieas^ the pasb 
tenses of the verbs of the diffcient coiijuga- 
tioiia beginning! ab m pmaenii pcrfectum 
format m Avi After Latin giammars came to 
be written in English the method wna con- 
tinued in vGraog finch aa are still current iiil ^ 

A dative pub, remember, pray, 

After envy, apare, obey 

Even a Vocabjtlary, that of Walter do 
Bibles worth m French and in Enghali, writ ten 
at the eloae of tho thirteenth century, for the 
Lady Dionysia do Moiichcnsi, which consists 
of a description of the courac of the life of the 
child through all the duties and occupntiona of 
life, waa wiibten in short Thyming couplets, 

III the Anglo-Saxon and old Ennh&k Vocabu- 
lafies of Thoinna Wright (2d cd , ISSd, pp 
C2I e£ sg.) aro given vocahuiaiiea of Latin 
words set out in mcLoi. The Mss. from which 
they QIC taken aro fiftoenth century, but they 
are probably copied from a still cailicr text. 
John Withal a, tho author of A Dictionary for 
Children (c 1564) describes Ida woik as contain- 
ing phraaeg both iliythmical anclprovci bial, niul 
hia later editors, Dr, Evans, Abiahani Fleming, 
and Wiilmm Clarke, added cpi grams, histones, 
poetical fictions, and alphabetical proverbs 
In addition, books of consLiucLion dealt with 
collections of epibapha, chnractcis, einblciriB, 
devices, inottocB, hi croglyp hi oa,_ rebuses, emg- 
mna, aphonsma, paradoxes, quips, anagrama, 
chronogramB, acroatics, and eclogues (which 
Joshua Poolo, q a., teds ua included paatornla, 
piaca,toriCs,nauticala),moatof which wcrcin the 
form of verse. It la only by bearing in mind 
this training in the reading of such collcctiona 


and their iiac in compoBilion exercises, that 
we can undci stand tho development of English 
verso -writing The widespiead use of such 
formfi in grammar school education no doubl 
promoted the appreciation of ICnghsh pocliy m 
Elizabethan and Stuart Limes amongst a 
large proportion of tho ins line ted classes (boo 
RuE'roiiic, IIihTouv of) The lij story of the 
iiiiincroUB treatises on the art of vcrsifioation 
from Mdliclm’a Prosody , c 700 a d , to JosUuu 
Poole's English Parnassus (1057) would 
further illugfciate the much more important 
part m tho ouiTicuhim I hat vcTse-inaking 
played in the past than in the present (see for 
practice in Latin and Greek verses, Foster 
Watson's English Grainmar ScAoofs, Chanter 
XXIX) 

Like the subjects of grainninr, prosody, and 
rhetoric, logic in some ]mrts was taught by 
versification Textbooks alill retain the old 
medieval mnemonic verses to remember tho 
valid and useful mooda of the ayllogism — 

Dnrhara Cclarcnt Dnni Frrinqiio pdorca 

CesarQ Cnmealrcj Foal mo llnroko accunUnc, otc. 

For further mnemonic verse aids and for 
bibliography of the subject, tJCc DaUlwiii'a 
Didionartj of Pfti /os op/iy, Vol II. 

Manners and Morals — No flubjeel h(\3 
furnished more scope to vcrae-mstruction than 
the teaching of man ncra and moi als (g . v. ) . In 
the luoinliticfi of the ^(iddlc Ages, some arc 
directly occupied by the praise of lenniing 
and the overcoming of the temptations of 
youth These me called by Professor F, E, 
Schclling tho " pedagogical moiahtica (sec Ina 
J?/i2fl6cf/ian DroHio, 1558-1642. voL I, p. 01) 
In the late Dr F J Fumivall'a Babres* BooL, 
A collection of " maimer “ books for the Eurly 
English Text Socicly, the following are nil in 
verse form: The Bnbees’ Book^ c, 1475, Lerne 
or he Lewde] The A B C of Aristotle c, 1430; 
[/] 6aiu/a/is, c. 1460, the Lylylle Childicn^s 
Lyili BokCf c 1480, the Voiing Children'^ 
Book, c. 1500, >S/aus Piter ad Mensam (sup- 
posed to be John Lydgate's Euglieh translnLion, 
c MOO, another veision, c 1430, Of the Man- 
ners to bung one to Honour and Welfare, I/oiu 
the Good Wxyf taught her Daiighler^ c, 1430; 
flow Che ]Vise Man (aught his Son] Hugh 
Ilhodca's Book of Nurlnrc, 1577; John Rus- 
flclPfi Book of Nurture 

Dv. Furnivnll aho edited the School of Vertue, 
by Hichard WcitCi 1019, the Bake of Curtasi/e, 
c 1430-1440, F Scager'a iSchook of Vertur, 
lfiS7, together with ten French nnd Latin 
pocm^ Dominic Mnucinua (g v ) wrote on 
tho Four Cardinal Verlncs in Latin veisc, and 
this was translatqd into English veraCj by 
Alexandci Barclay in 1523. One of the chief 
of these textbooks for morals was tho collce- 
tion of poems, viz. of DisCichs, Say- 

ings of the Seven IVise Men oj Greece, and 
of Publius's Stage-Verses or Seneca's Proiierba 
of which Cliarlcs Iloole edited a text ana 
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supplied an English translation iii 165D. 
Rcrlmpa no ircatiso on mamicrs and morals 
was mole universally known in the seven Lc on th 
century than the Latin verses de Movihm 
furnished by William Lily for the boys who 
aludicd the authorized Latin Ginmmar 
Edmund Cootc, in the English iSfc/i oohnos/er, 
159 G, laid down the rules oF bolmvior in nine 
qiifitruins in English. In 1715 Isaac Watts 
pubhahed lua EiuLne and ilforat jSoH(J 8 wbieli, 
in apite of much ndvciso criticiam, had a great 
induciice on tho mu scries of the past, ivlicn 
sympalliizors with child life were not ao nuincr- 
Qua as tQ-tlay» Jolui Dimyan^ n liUlc earlier, 
VIZ in 168Gj wiotc a mueh less known book, 
A Book for Bays and Girls, or Oonnlry 7il/iy»ics 
fof Children, his vei'se-inhvodilction to cncoufagc 
the backward child, ending: — 

Some boya with difTlculty do begin, 

Wlio 111 the end, tho baya nnd laiirol win, 

History. ■ — Iliatoiy long remained under the 
Uu aWoiu 0 C V eVSo-meLhods of insttvicUon The 
ojd Greek and Latin cpio poems were the 
models, and Ccdmon'fl pooin9_ iii Anglo- 
Saxon pns&ad on the tradition which suivivcd 
into and aftei the llcnaissnaco period In 
1580 John Jlyrd of Lincoln Giainmiir School 
wrote a [Jisloi la Anghcana in Latin verse. 
In 1552 Chnstophci Ocland {q,v,) published 
the Anglo) um Prasha in Latin hGxamotcr&, a 
book ordered by the Privy Council to be rend 
nnd taught in all grammar and free achoola, 
and tlicic can be no doubt it wa^ intended to 
bo learned by licart. In 1021 was published 
PalfE- Albion, The History of Great Briiaine 
from the first peofhng of this Island to this 
'in emit laiqiw of ICiiig Jnmea I, by "William 
Slatyci This is a small folio of 300 pages, 
containing the history of England m Latin 
verse on the left hand and a translation into 
English rhyming veiso on the right hand 

In tliG eighteenth and nineteenth ceiifcurica 
E vast number of textbooks of the Peter Parley 
^po tauglib histoiy nnd gcogr[U)hy by ihymea 
G J Ciickow, of the Market-Place Academy, 
Boston, in 1S38 published Our Native England 
or thb If isloncul House that Jack Riiih, wnttew 
in fainiliar veise with forby-soven woodcuts, 
beginning — 

Thcao (uilh nn illustration) nro tho Sritona, n bar- 
ImToua rnce, 

Chiefly employed in war or thn chase, 

Wlio dwell in our nnlivo Eneliind 

In the eorlicr period of pul)hc cxaniinations for 
the acGondacy schoola, many liistQrieaL and 
geographical jingles were put into circulntion, 
A recent example is Ihstoncal Rhymes for 
the Young, by *' Sir Reed Gooch Daggorre/' 
1009, samcwhnt similar to the old type — 

In a Raman host 

From Gaul assailed our Southern coiiat. 

llhymca were used cxteiiaivcly in connection 
With girls' BampletB, ofLcik RmaUed xvith a tag 
such as. — 


Tina la my work 
So you may aeo 
What caro my mother 
'Aa took of me 

Chronology baa been a favorite subject 
for mnemoTUis vcYaD3> Hooke, tho RoTnan his- 
torian, wrote a senes of versca foi dates in 
ancient history and in 1833 an untiiiymoua 
aiitiioi composed n. aomcwlial elaborate Poeti- 
cal C/ironolofjv of Ancient aad Enphsk HCsloiy 

Religious Instruction — Prom the Anglo- 
Saxon times, vGi'siricd methods of inatniction 
were continuously employed until tho fifteenth 
and fiixtCGUth cell tun ca. Religious iuabr notion, 
c.g. the Ten Commandments, the Ciecd, tho 
Paternoater, the Avc Mniin, and the church 
doctrines, wore thrown into verse form, and so 
taught Eraamus devised such a metrical form, 
and in bhia way they arc even still taught in 
some places abroad Miss A T. Drano {Chris- 
tian Schools and >Src/tD/ors, 2d ed , 1881, p. 540) 
describes a medieval pnmei, quoting fiom a 
Ms. poem, cncli poi tion of 'whicli begins with 
a separate letter of the alphabet. But after 
elcmontary icligious instruction had been given 
in verse, other subject.'! were similarly treated. 
Thus a versified gcoginphy of the four teen Ui 
century is extant, beginning — 

Tlua world fa clolyd (dividod), up In threo, 

Aaio, AfTriko, and Evi-ro-pc 
Wol ye now hero of A-.gj'0, 

How iiiony laiulcs ther iniia ha 7 

In the article on blackboaids (Vol I, p. 391 
of thiq Cyclopedia) the Nurcmhnvg School 
logulntioii (1600) 18 quoted, in which children 
wore required to loam, each night, a Latin 
verse, maxim, or proverb, and with it two 
Gerraau vGiaea " rhymed or uurhymed, ac- 
cording to the Latin meaning.” In 1570 the 
first English-printed writing book, that of 
John De Beau Clicane, contained the rules 
for teaching good writing, drawn up m English 
verso, a practice which is to bo found still 
iatci . 

Mr E. K. Chambors has pointed out {liledie- 
ml Stage, Vol II, p. 212) that tho exercise of 
reciting verses had not ceased from the time 
of the Roman Empire, nnd he cites the fcrnnai- 
tion stage of the dialogue m yerso form of the 
Lxidxis Septem Supientium of the Bordeaux 
school mas ter Auaoniua in the fourth century. 
The oralflehool vciae methods helped the dra- 
matic impulse, and vice versa This is of im- 
portance in considering the educative e/Icot 
of the mysteries and morniibics 

Many summaries of the Bible wei e provided 
ill verse, one of the heat known being Samuel 
Wesley's History of the Nexu Testament in 17 17 
Ml Clifton Johnson's Old Time HcJiooL de- 
votea chapter III to the New England Primer, 
and fiirnishea example.-? of the ihyming nlpha- 
bcti In the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
twry in England, W. Ruaher of Bnnbuiy ia^ued 
his Reading 'made Easy, which passed through 
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300 cell lion a by 1830 Thia contained the 
rliymccl alphabet beginning' — 

“A WAa [in Acorn llml. Brew in llio onk," otc. 

Tina la probably not so old aa the rhymed 
alphabet ivliich begms' ‘'A waa im Aidier 
tJmt Allot at ii frog/* etc, ivinch Alia. E. M 
Field [The Child and his Bool, 2il cd . p. 192) 
traces to Tlioinaa While’s Liltle Book Jor Lillie 
ChildTEiif written in 1702. 

In the Middle Agea, before beginning work 
a blessing was lo be asked in vciso, 

''Christ's Cross be my spedo 
In [ill vertuo Id proceed,” 

The oldest English reading book known is the 
Dives Progmaticus, " a book in English meter, 
of the great merchauatinan called Dives 
Pragma Liens, very pretty for children to roadc/’ 
published in 1563 It begins — 

I hnvo mke, paper, nncl ponnea lo lode ^villi a bnrgo 
Primers and nbecs, and Ixioka of amnll charge, 

What Inok you scollcrB? Como liillici to inoT 

F W. and D. E. S, 

Heferencea , — 

Dha-NE, a T. Chmliaii Schools aj^d Stholuta, 2d 
D(l, (London, IHBl.) 

Field, E M !r/i6 ChiUandAis/laoA. (Loadon, 
IBGl.) 

FunNiVALL, F, J. The Babces* Book, Early English Text 
SocicLy, No, 32 [London, iStlB ) 

IIaZiLITT’, W C ji^c/ioob, School BooKa and ScAoal- 
7 iiaj/cr^ (London, ISSli ) 

JoiiNaoNj CiiiProi/ Old Time Schoola and SchooUioola 
(New York, IDOl.) 

MoulbYj H. EngUsh irrifcrs, Vola 1 nnd II (Lon- 
don, 1805 ) 

Sakdts, Sir J. E liishry of Claas\cat Scholarshiv, 
Vol, I (Cambnclgo, lDO.i-1908) 

Tnen, A W. Hi&loru of iho JlorwhooK (Ijontlon, 
1S07 ) 

Foroottcii Children's Books (London, 1898 ) 
OUl-F'ashioned Ch%Urcn*s Books. (London, ISIH?,) 
WsEnJ, C A of tho Lfla{ Centwry, John 

Newbury (London, 1885.) 

VERTICAL WRITING — See PfiNMANsnii* 

VERTIGO — A reeling of dizzinesa, aome- 
times accompanied by falling, with peculiar 
sensa Lions or feelings of swimming of the head 
mid of the eyes. ijtaLionnry objects apparently 
movcj the direction depending upon the eye 
moveTneuls This condition is a symploin in 
Q number of diaensoa It is found commonly 
aaaociatcd with othei symptoms in diboasc.s of 
the cDi'ebelhnn and of the intcinnl ear, it n 
also found in cpilep.sy, usually previous to a 
convulsion, and sometimes accompanies hys- 
tciia and ncurnsthciuii.; li is also a common 
symptom in cases of brain tuinm. 

There arc some who say that vertigo in its 
true sense is not found in hystciia nnd other 
functional conditions, but that it always indi- 
cates a grave disorder of the cerebellum or of 
tho internal eai The symptoms nio nil re- 
ferred to pressuio or to other changes taking 
plqco in these legions On account of this, 
suspicion of cerebral or intineraiual disease 


19 present whciicvei vertigo is found Tho 
coiulilion should make the tcacliei auspieioua, 
and should lend to a caicfiil examination of the 
child, hiiice if it due to disease of tho brniii 
it may be relieved by operation if enily al- 
tGiidcd to 

A eon di lion like vertigo be produced 
by rapidly swinging the individual nrountl ihe 
body axia a nuinbci of limes, the number of 
turn a depending upon the individual We 
find the ayniptonift inci casing from the con- 
fused sivimnung of the head to those of dizzi- 
ness and the apparent iiiovemeiit.s of object!! 
ill certain dirccliona and the actual inability 
to control the body so tliat it remains erect 
The latter vcitigo-likc conditions arc pro due eel 
hugely by stinuilalioji of the acmicircular 
caiiiils 111 the internal car* S. I. F. 

VESTIGIAL INSTINCTS —See Ik- 

BTINCTS 

VESTRIES AND EDUCATION — Seo 
Reformation and Education. 

VICES OF CHILDHOOD — Sre Edu- 
cation AND CniME, Moral. Inbthuction. 

VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1608^ 
1741), — Italian pliiloaopher and founder of 
tho so-called philosophy of history He waa 
born and educated nb Naples, wlicic after the 
year 1097 he was profe^shor of ihctoiic in tlio 
iiniverdity His philosophy of liihtory is 
developed iu a lientise on tho rrliiciple& of n 
New Science of tho Common Nature of Na- 
tions" (1725) Other works are De Rahone 
Studiorum (1708), De Autiqmsainia Tlalontm 
Sapientia (I7J0), Jus Umvosals (1720). 

There 19 a commcin pnnciplo which undcrliea 
the eternal order of the universe nnd the judg- 
mentg, cusLoiiia, find experiences of mm 
This all- 0 iiihrn cm g pi in ci pic ig God* The 
basis of all history is the ruling power of diviiio 
providence through ^ylHch men by their own 
free activity progre.ssively realize the idea im- 
plicit in human nature Man thui ii'joa from 
iL crude condition, not far above that of the 
bruLcfa, by piogrcHhivc alcps to the higlicsb 
stage of civilization. Diivou by tho tei'rify- 
iiig plieiioinciia of nature men and women foi- 
.‘siikc then wild waiideiing lu the forest and, 
taking iTfiige in caverns, form families Civ- 
ilization now advances aecordnig to certain 
laws, its abode passes from hut to village, to 
city, to academy; religion, mnniage, social 
customs, Iftiiguagc aic developed The piog- 
I'CPS of civilization passes through tlircc well- 
marked stages, — the divine (leprcsentecl by 
theocracy), the heroic (nrihlocracy), and the 
liuinan (deinociacy and moiinrchv). Each 
of these has its characteristic type of language, 
law, morality, and religion In the human 
stage govci ament Lakes the form of aristocratic 
or democratic republics, nnd modern moil- 
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archieSj recognizing more or less tlic eciunlity of 
tlic people; here religion tends towards moralll,y, 
and public and private right me distiiiguished. 
Increase of ivenlth tencly to inequality; and 
corruption, abuse of power, and civil wars 
follow, from which monnichy may arise ng a 
guarantee of order, but the nation may become 
disiupted niid fall into a state of decadence, 
from winch evolution rtiuafc begin again. This 
is tile story, nob only of antiquity, but of all 
the nntiona in parti culm, and of civilization 
in general The progress of any nation, from 
bvutftl foYCB to law, from authority to I'caaon, 
from iudividualiam to dcmociacy, is not im- 
posed by authority, oi borrowed from other 
nations, but ia a spontaneous growth from inner 
impulsea under the influence of OTiviroUTnent, 

S. W 

nclerencfls . — 

Vico. G B, Opera, ad, G Forrarli 7 vola (Naples, 
IBSa-lSGS) 

Flint, R. V%cO (Ftiiiiburgh rvnd London, 1B85.) 

0 / IHetovy in ]S%irope, Vol II (Edin- 
burgh, 1874.1 

VICTORIA COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
CANADA — A coeducational institution, 
founded by the Methodist Conference in 1836 
na the Upper Canada Academy and located 
at Cobourg until 1802 A college charter was 
obtained in 1641 and in 1833-1664 the college 
obtained the status and name of a university. 
In 1892 it wna affiliated with tho UiuvcTBity 
of Toronto and removed to ita present location. 
Couracs arc offered iii arts and theology; the 
students take the Gxammntions and degrees 
of tha Umvoreity of Toionlo, Victovia College 
holding in abeyance her right to confer degrees 
in alts, law, and medicine, Theological de- 
grees, howovei, arc conferred by Victoria 
College, after a throe years' coUTse, on candi- 
dates who must be graduates in nrta of at 
least two years' .standing The enrollment in 
1910-1911 was 590. 

VICTORIA, EDUCATION IN. — See 
Australia., Education in, 

VICTORINUS, — Neoplatonic philosopher, 
ihetoiician, and Christian theologian, born 
toward tlie end of the third century in Africa, 
Hia importance in thn history of cflucntion. 
is due to the fact that ho was the moat cele- 
brated teacher of Iils time at Rome, having 
even received the honor of a public statue in 
the Forum of Trajan. He wa& the traualatoi 
of numerous works by Aristotle and the Neo- 
platoniata, which for a time played an important 
pait in the general philosophical education 
of Iho West, nnd also was the author of several 
works of instruction He also enjoys dis- 
tinction aa n Christian theologian, for about 
the year 357, after having for some tunc 
secretly favored Christianity, he made public 
profession of that fnith. An affecting account 
of hia conversion is given by Augustine in lua 


Conjessions (Dk VIII, c 2 If ) Augustine 
lunificlf had been brought to Chris Li uni Ly 
partly by the translation of Victorinua These 
works me unfortunately lost. The theological 
works of Victorinua may be found in Migne'a 
Palrologia^ Seiies Lahna, Vol VIII Several 
of hia rhetorical works mid philoaophicnl com- 
mciitftiica Jiavo been preserved; foi editions 
sec Teuffcl-Schwnbe, Gc^cKicUe. dci Rdmiichen 
LilietatuT J. G. A , Jn 

Referencea \ — 

Dictio\inr\f of Chri^lian Biography, & v Vic/oriTiiis. 
Mdlleii, 1 VON Hajidbucftfltfr 7C/Qjfli'jcAen 

ujiascjKfc/iafL Vol VIII, Part 4, p 1. (Munich 
1000-1006 sq ) 

VIENNA EXPOSITION —See ExroBi- 
TioNa, International, Education in, 

VIENNA INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF EDUCATION. — See International 
C oNORBaaBa of Education 

VIENNA, IMPERIAL ROYAL UNIVER- 
SITY OF. — Established in the year 1305 under 
Duke Rudolf IV. The papal bull of Urban V, 
being dated June 18, piovidcd for only three 
faculties, tho theological faculty not being 
ndded until 1384 under Pupe Urban VI and 
Diike^ Albrecht III The inslilution owed 
its origin to the desire of Duke Rudolf to es- 
tablish n competitor in hia own coiinlry to the 
Roliomian University of Prague (1348) and the 
Poliah University of Cracow (1304) Un- 
fortunately the duko died soon aftcL’ the foun- 
dation of the University, and lua. gx tens We 
plana for the development of the institution 
were ineffective, the University, which in 
reality consisted merely of n faculty of arts, 
leading a rather preenhous existence for a 
number of years Mhtii the eatablislimciit of 
the theological faculty in 13S4 a complete le- 
organization took place under Homy von 
Langcnateiii, a llcaeinn theologian, who had 
been culled from Pans. The Paiis aysLcm 
of foul nations was adopted by the new in- 
stitution, tho division at Vienna being into 
Austrian, Saxon, Dohcminti, ancl Hurtgarian. 
The University iiici eased gracliinlly in power 
and probtige and by 1520 it enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of attracting the Ini gest number of 
students of nil the German umveisities, but ns 
a result of the Refoimntion Lho institution 
received a severe setback, there being only 
thirty atudeuta enrolled m 15^0 The JesuitB 
established themselves at Vieaiia m 1551 and 
soon founded n college, which wna later in- 
corporated with tho university In 1023 the 
institution was turned over to iLe Jesuits by 
Ferdinand II and for ovci two hundred years 
there after the UnU^ersiLy did noL flour ish. 
It was not until extensive reformfi liacl been 
undcibalicn (1848-1850) by Fcuchtoralebcii, 
Exuer, and Count Leo Thun thnt the institu- 
tion entered upon a new cm of piospcriby, 
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which it hiia enjoyed ever since, The faculty 
of modicino atmuls parliGuliirly liieh» not only 
in Europe, but also in Aincricii, and the oppor- 
tujiitiGa for climcnl work at Vicniui aro excel- 
lent. A new main building wna orcelod in 
1755, which ia now uaed by the Impcrinl 
Academy of Scieiicc.'ij while the ineteiil 
ap lend id main building dates from the year 
1884, Vienna la the largest umverMty lu 
Austria- Hungary m point of student enrol 1- 
mciibj and is exceeded in size by only one Get- 
mau univciaiLy, Berlin During the winter 
bcmeatcr of 1910-lDll there were 9580 atu- 
denta m attendance, of whom 1570 men and 
422 women were auditors. The matriculated 
abudenta were distributed na follows theology 
(Catholic), 219, law, 3418; mcdicmr, 1808; 
philosophy, 2074 The librciry, founded in 
1775, Contains nbonfc 850.000 volumes, m- 
cUiding 063 incunabula iukI 900 manuacripla 
The Imperial Iloynl Library, founded in 1740, 
contains over a million volumes, including 
8000 incunabula, also 27,000 partly extremely 
valuable maiumiipU, 20,000 maps, 360,000 
engiaviiigfl, 30,000 autographs, over a hundred 
thousand papyri, etc Vienna ia also the sent 
of a school of technology, which wag founded 
in 1815 and served ng a model for the Germnn 
schools (3230 students in 1910-1911), a school 
of ftgnculburo and foreatiy (1872); a school of 
commerce (1898); an ncademy of art (1092), 
a Gonaular academy (1754), n achool of veteri- 
nary medicine (1777); an Evangelical (1821), 
and n Jewish theological seminary (1893), 
and n achool of Oiicntal languages (1851, 1873) 
The natural history muapum contning one of 
the moat extensive zoological collections in tho 
world H T., Jn 

Referencea I — 

AacHnACif, J R voN Ocsahichte iler TFiener I7ni- 
ucrsi/ai, 2 vola (Vienna, 1B65, 1877) . Vol III 
by Ad, Horawitz (Vicnim, 1BB8), iVoc/urflpeauTJi 
9. Band by W Hnrli unci K. Schmuf (Vienna, 
1803 ff ) 

f7eacfcicA/c efer Tl'iencr t/niucrai/fli won lS48-i8D8 
Heraustregeben l'diji atademiscAcn *5cncifc der Wiener 
t/ntEcrAilOf. (Vienna, 1B08 ) 

Kink, II der kaiacrlichen Univeraimt zu 

Wien (Vicuna, 1651 ) 

Jl/uicri'a, Handbnch der Qelehricn, TlMf, Vol I, pp 110- 
111, 113-118, 122-123, 126, 126-128, (Slraw- 
burg, lOll ) 

Rohab. a KMTiQffasslQ Oeschichte der IViencr Hoch- 
schule ITU altgeineineji 7intl der mcdizunac/ien 
Fakultdl un besonrferen, 2 voIbi (Vienna, 1843- 
1840 ) 

Sl7lfn.il7F, If Oeaefijchfe der W setter UniterJlidl in 
thren Grundzagen (Vienna, 1001 ) 

VIETE, FRANCOIS —Known nbo aa 
Franciscua Vieta (1540-1003), one of the 
most influential writera on algebm m the six^ 
teenth century Although educated for tho 
law, he spent most of his time in the public 
service, devoting bis lei.aure to tho study of 
mathematics. Vifete wrote aei'orni works on 
raathcmatiGa, including the 7n Artem Analyti- 
cam Imgoge (1501), Swpplemenium Geomelnoi 


(1593), De NumeiO'ia Potestatiun Itesolutionc 
GflOO), and Dc jEquatiQmm Recoo^^tioiu d 
Emendatioiie (post hum oils, 1615). Ilia works 
were rep ubi lilted by Van SchooLcn m 1040. 
lie was the first notable water on symbolic 
algebra, hia predccessora having made rela- 
tively little use of flymboliani. Although his 
plan was ahort-hved, being soon replaced hy 
that of Descartes (1637), it lind n gient deni of 
inAucnco on the scioricc of algebra. D. E S 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, 
PA. — A Catholic institution foiiiulcd m 1843 
under tho control of the Fathers of the Order 
of Hermits of St, August] ne, A preparatory 
school, college of liberal arts, and schools 
of tcclmology and commerce arc cDiiduclcd 
Tho entrance requircmcnla arc those CBtnb- 
hslicd by the regents of the Univcisity of the 
Stale of New York The degrees of A.B, and 
of B S in cngineciJiig nro conferred. The total 
enroll in cut in 1011-1912 was about 350* The 
faculty consists of thirty-ftvc members. 

VILLEMAIN, ABEL FRANCJOIS (1790- 
1870) — French historian, teacher, and publi- 
cist, He taught al the LyciSc Charlemagne 
and at the Ecolc normnlc, and was subso- 
quoiUly appointed to the profcafloraliip of 
French eloquence at the Sorbonne. He was 
elected Academician in 1621, Inter becoming 
BGorctaiy of that body, and wna chosen Deputy 
in 1830. He was a member of tho Higher 
Council of Education and was Minister of 
Public Instruction in 1839-1840, and 1840- 
1S44 Among his writings may bo cited 
HiRtoire de CronuacU (1810), Cours de la 
Littdraturc fran^ai&e (5 voIb , 1828-1829); and 
Souvenirs contcmporains (2 vola , 1856). 

F, B F 

Rfllei'CnCBa ! — 

BniaaoNk F. Biclioiinairc de PMapofliie, b.v, Vi/lcrnairv. 
(Puns. 1806-1 BBT ) 

De Mirecoort, Edo^nb. yd/cmnin In JacriucSj 
C J. B., Lea Conieinparains, No. 06 (PflriB, 
IBOQ ) 

Saintb-BeuvB CaiiB^fK’a du liundi, Vol. XI (Parifli 
1B40 eq ) 

VINCENNES XJNIYERSITY, VIN- 

CENNES, INDIANA. — Organized in 1800 
under warrant given by the United States 
govei'iiment with General William II Ilarri- 
faon the first president (longreaa voted a 
township oI land, the territorial Jegjslature 
granted the trustees a charter, and within 
a few yenra the Univoraity waa inatruoting 
students under the presidenoy of Dr Snmucl 
Scott, Political jealousies resulted in the 
seizure of lands Thus handicapped, the 
University continued through fifty years of 
poverty Only in 1011 wni the institution 
successful m receiving from the state Icgisla- 
Lure in lieu of the original seizure the sum of 
§125,000 To-day the institution maintains 
departments of literature and science, music, 
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urt, household science, hus'inesa, oratoiy, 
noimal, and picparatory Tlic insLitiition 
is non^ectariaii and cocdiicalrional. Students 
arc ndimttcd on ahowiiiR ability Lo take up the 
courses The enroll in out in 1910-1011 was 
323. The fuenUy consists of twelve inembci’a. 

H K 

VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS (c. 1190- 
12C4). — A thirtcentli century scholaaliG phi- 
losopher, and incinber of the Ordci of St. 
Dominic. (See Dominicans and Educa- 
tion.) Little ig known about the life hlatory 
of Vincent except that he studied in Dm gundy, 
cntcicd the ordei of St. Dominic, became tutor 
niid " leader ” in the household of King Louis 
IX of France, and died about the yeai 12C4. 
Ill the ro 3 ’'al library at Royaimiont ho found 
an abundance of matciial for h\a comprehen- 
sive literary plan, which was to compile an 
encyclopedia of all tho sciences, arts, and litcra- 
buics which wcie then known bo the Laliii 
Clu’Etinii world This oducaLional scheme was 
entitled Specuhim Magnunit one of a long series 
of medieval " miriois,'^ such as the Minor 
of PcTfectiorit the Mhror for Princes^ etc 
He lived to complete three parts of the work; 
namely, Spccuhnn Ilistoricile, S]}ecHlHm Nat^ 
iiralct and Spec\ihm Dodrinale, wJlicIi ticatod 
of hiatory, iialinal scicnee, anil philosophy and 
theology Vincent was not an oiiginal 
thinker Ho dul distinguished service^ how- 
cvci, to iho cause of medieval education by 
his orderly, systematic airangonicnt of the 
doctiinca and writings of hm predecessors 
and contemp oral ICS. W T 

ReleiBtvce ■. — 

STOCkL. A GeschicMs der Phhsophic {^es M'\tfelQlteri, 
Vol II, pp a 17 IT (Mnin?„ 1605) 

VINCENTIANS, THE, OR LAZARISTS. 
— See Thaching Onnuns of tub Catholic 
Church, 

VINET, ELIE —See Renais&ance and 
Educ vtion. 

VIRGINIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
LYNCHBTOG, VA — A coeducntioiml col- 
lege established in 1903 An academy, college, 
and schools of the Bible, fine aits, cxpiesbiou, 
and domestic science aic maintained. Tho 
entrance requirements arc fifteen units The 
dcgieea of D A and D S arc conferred 
The enrollment of students of collegiate lank 
in 1912-1913 was ahoiib 140 The faculty con- 
sists of fourteen members 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA — Sec Private Schools 

VIRGINIA, STATE OF. — The oldest, in 
pomt of aettlcment, of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union, It is located 
111 the South Atlantic divisiion, and has n land 


(ircri of 40,202 square miles. In size it ig about 
as laigc aa Ohio or Kentucky For adminis- 
trative purposca tlic state is divided into lOU 
counties and 19 citica, the counties being 
further subdivided into 545 ‘.cliool districts 
In 1910 Viigima had a total population of 
2,001,612, and a density of pojmUtiou of 51 2 
pel sons per square mdo. 

Educational History- — In 1018 some pro- 
posals were made for a eollegc in the colony, 
with some prcpaiatory schools attaehed, but 
the Indian mass acre of IC22 put an end to the 
idea, and nothing more was done until Iho 
cstablisluiicnb of tho College of William and 
Maiy (qi'.), in 1693 Tins college for a long 
time stood alone in the state, rcpicsonting the 
old-time aristocratic life of the colony, and 
offeiing advanced inatiTiotion Tlie lowor pre- 
paratory bmuches wci’ft Bupplied by mmistcia, 
tutors, and other ty'pea of voluntary instruc- 
tors In 1740 Washington nnd Lee Univeisity 
had its beginning in a Piesbyteiian academy, 
being clmitered m 1782 aa Liberty Hall, lalcL 
ns Washington Academy, and thon as Wash- 
ington College. In 1770 anothei Piesbytcrian 
neademy began which in 1783 was clmrteicd 
nS Hampdcn-Siclncy College This covers tlie 
clTorta to piovidc education, aside from private 
inenna, made dining the colonial pciiod 

The fubt ?jtatc constitution was fTamcil in 
]776, but this was silent on cdii cation The 
eamc waa true of the aecond coiiatitution^ 
framed in 1830 In 1770 tlic first importnnb 
bill foi the oatabVishincnt of a school aj^stem, 
framed bv JelToraon and Wythe, was pioposed, 
but failcj of passage, and nothing further waa 
attempted for seventeen, years, wlicn Vir- 
ginia's first school law wns enacted. Tho 
hill of 1706, cnLitlod " An act to eatabliah 
public schools," marked the beginning of 
educational legislation for common achoola, 
but the purposes of the bill were defeated by 
its optional charactei, and little or nothing 
was accomplished iinclcr it. After ceilaiu 
foinmlities had been can led out, a board of 
three, known as nldennen, weic to ci'cct a 
school house, appoint the teacher, and admit 
all fieo Gliildrcn to the school for tluoa years 
free, and thereafter on tJxc payment of tuition. 
Heading, wiiting, and common aiithinotiD 
were to be taught at nil such schools^, and the 
aldermen were to vibit them once in six months 
to examine tlie pupils, and were to superin- 
tend the tcnchci and the school. The salary 
of the toaclici, together with the expense of 
erecting and maintaining tho schools, was to 
be paid by a tax levied on the county as a 
whole. The mayor, alder men. nnd councils 
of the dllTercnt lucaiporated borougha were 
to have similar control of their schools How 
far this optional school law was carried into 
checi IS not known, but certainly little was 
done under it. 

In Fcbiuary, ISIO, tho "literary fund" 
was created, and in 1815 tliis waa made n 
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reality by Llie addition of n. large suin of money 
tine iiio state from the niilioiml Rovernment, 
The eontrol of tlic fund was placed under 
a uidimCTitary atatc boaid of cdiiration, 
teiincd a Bourd of Trust ecH of the Litciaiy 
Fund- By 1816 ilic fund Ji/id jeacJicd a 
vahlo of S1;000,000, and Ihc hoard of truHtcea 
wns asked to report a bill to the legislature foi 
the organic at ion of ‘*n system of public edu- 
cilUou, mchidiiig a uuiveiaity, to be called the 
University of Virginia, and such ndclilional 
coUoges, acadeTTiieS; and schools ns should 
diffuse the bcncfita of education. thioUBlioiib 
the commonwealth '' The board reported 
a bill jji 1818, ivlncli ivas adopted by theleg-is- 
laturc This was the sccand Viiginin- school 
IttAV- Instead of the system of public ccluca- 
tioiii naked for in tlio i evolution, the biUpiovidcd 
merely foi a chanty school system In each 
county, city, and town the courts were to 
nppoiiit school cominisaioiici'B, who were to 
determine how runny pool children they would 
educate, and what sum they woidd pay for 
tlieir education Eacii coininihsicmer was 
to select a cei tain number of children, who were 
to be sent to the most convenient achool, to 
be taught reading, wuLing, and nrithnietio 
The sum pf S45,000 annually was nppiojjrjatcd 
from the income of the liteiary fund, tu he 
apportioned and used foi this purpose. In 
1821, colleges, academics, and intermediate 
BoUoola weic pci nutted to share in the gianta 
for the education of poor pupilsj and in 1820, 
two fifths of the coat of building a acliool- 
houac was permitted to come from the Fund 
In 1843 the goA^cinor, m hia message to the 
JcgjsJfltiii’D, 5nid that tJie result of nearly thirty 
years of effort wns the provision of sixty daya 
of schooling foi about half of the indigent 
chiidicu of the stnlc, and tliat this costly and 
inadequate sysbcin ought to be abolished and 
a better one substituted. The only other 
educational clToila of importance made during 
this pciiod wciG the cliniteiing of the Univer- 
sity of Yiiginia in 1S19, its organization in 
1S24, ihc ciciiiion of the state instiiution for 
the deaf and dumb, in 1838, and the opening 
of the Virginia Military InstituLe, an iiisUtu- 
tion modeled! after West Point, in 1830 
The messages of Govornoi Campbell, fjoni 
1837 to 1819, coiistiuitly urged better educa- 
tional coiuhtions and laws. In IS 11 tliice con- 
ventions of tlio friends of education wcic held, 
to try to scoiuc school reform. Rcporla were 
submitted, and a district froc-school system 
was Tceommeiuled. The Icgiglature was me- 
morialized, and an addicss was made to the 
people. The result was a bdl, which disap- 
peared ftftei Its SGCOiid rcfidiug, and no further 
action for foiii years, Finally, in 1846. the 
third ViiRinia school law wnq enacted, anti this 
continued in foice until the Civil Wai swept 
the old system aside The law piovidod for 
bo aids of school commissioners, who wore 
to meet and lay the county off into acliool 


dmtrietu, and m each distiict a achool was to 
be cjtablishod for instmction in reading, 
writing, and nriihmotic, and, whoicpiacticable, 
mich highci eloiiicnlaiy school brniichrs as the 
hcliool rominissioiioia inigJifc direct All ic.si- 
dent ivliilc cJuJ/li on, above the jige of siv, 
male or female, wcic to bo admitted free, and 
the cost of Tniimtaining such sclioola, above 
that piovidcd by tho incoinp fioin the liteiary 
fund, was to be met by a county achool tax 
Had this law been mandatory, it would have 
ftccomphbbod iniieh, but, like the law oi 1796, 
it was optional with the cDuntic.'? to accept 
or reject it, and the leault was failure. Tli«, 
paupci school law of i81S, ivitli ninendmenis, 
virtually continued to be the achool law of Lho 
stfite. Only nine comUics adopted the new 
law 

The new constitution of 1851 made the firab 
incut ion of cduealion, by piovidiiig foi a 
capitation tax on white peiamis for “Lho p\ir- 
poaebof education in piiiiiaiy mid ficc schools. “ 
In the roviMoii of 1861 this pi o vision was con- 
tinued iiiichaiiged Duuiig the period pre- 
ceding tho Civil War a conatuntly inci easing 
number of secondary sclioola Ava.s established 
at varioiH points wit Inn the atnlo, and some of 
tliesc wciD dislingiijsJied for the cJuirnclcr 
of the instruction offered Tlucc liundred and 
aeventeen acadomicj, with SI? Lcnchcra and 
9068 pupils, were icpoited m 1850 Tho 
University of Virginia was a noted inatiluLioii 
in the day8 before the War, and its instruction 
was supplemented by WiUmiu and Mary, 
Trampdeii-Sidiioy, IVasbingtoii, llaudolpli- 
Macoii, Emory and Ifcnry. Richmond, and 
Roanoke colleges, nil of ivliicli wcjc rlisLin- 
guiahecl institutions before 1800 The educa- 
tional system of Virginia icmnincd essentially 
aristocratic during all this period 

Tho new constitution of 1809 made detailed 
provision for the creation of a real slate school 
system. This provided for the election of a 
state suporintcndcnt by the legielaturo, and 
for an ex ojjicio slate boaid of ediiBatioiu 
The state aupGriritcndciifi was to report to the 
Icgialatmo a plan for n uniform system of freo 
public schools, which, wlicii nppiovcd by tho 
legisinburc, was to bo introduced into all 
counties by 1870. TJio law of 1870, the worlt 
of Di AVm. II Ruffner, carikcd the consULu- 
tional piovisions into effect, and the firab 
report of the slate Buperinbendent was is'^ued 
in 1371 In 1872 the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for whites was founded, 
with a britneh foi colored tludenta at tlio 
Hampden Normal and Indus trial School 

The work of the next thirty years was tho 
estnblishinGnt of tlio new sdIiddI aystewi thus 
created. Starting nt a linio when Virginia had 
hardly bfgun to recover from the devastating 
cfTccta of the Civil IVar, nud^ with no Btroiig 
public educational sentiment in the past his- 
tory of the state to help foi ward tho new sys- 
tem, it took years for ll to establish itself iu 
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the mintla of the people and for it to secure the 
ncceasarv linancinl auppoifc. The growth waa 
fi teddy, Dut alow, nnd the ayatem wna flO good 
that no iinpoitant changes were needed for 
many yenra to come 

In 1901 a now atntc constitution was framed, 
and in this the avtiela on education waa aome- 
what expanded nnd improved. The abate 
hoard of education was changed from three 
to eighty and its functions materially increased; 
largwy increased state and local taxation was 
provided foi the aohoola, an eifioient system 
of public free school a was ordered main- 
'taiUGd tiuougUout the state; mixed schools 
and aid to any iion-atnte school were pro- 
hibited; nnd the eatnbliahment of agricultural, 
normal, nnd teehnicnl schools was authorised. 
The next year tho school code was thoroughly 
revised in harmony with the new conatJtu- 
tioiml provisions, though the old framework 
remained The great need of the schools waa 
not so much new laws aa new intciest anti sup- 
port, nnd in 1003 _ the Virginia Cooperative 
Educational Commission was formed This 
movcinont culTninatcd in the great stntc-wule 
educational campaign of May, 1906, in which 
more than ^ one hundred leading citizens 
made educational addresses in all pnita of tho 
Bfcnte. The result of tliia educational revi- 
val WQS shown in the legislature of 1900, 
Wlieii largely inci cased state and local ap- 
propriations for acbocyla \vbto made. Other 
movementa of significancB were the ci cation 
of a abate board of examiners, with uniform 
standards and cxaminafclona for teacheie* 
certiRcatca throughout the state, in 1904, and 
the organization of the Virginia Educational 
Confei’ence, in 1906, to continue the propaganda 
for schoolg. In 1908 teachers' training daises 
were authorized, and sbnbo aid for them was 
voted; ngnoultiirnl classes were authorized, 
With state aid for them, and two new state 
normal schools, at HaiTisonburg and Freder- 
icksburg, wero Gstabliglied In 1910 the agn- 
culturaf school bill was amplified, and aiich 
Bchaola were put under the control of the state 
board of education, a new state normal and 
industrial college for women was established, 
at Radford, the abate bonrd of health was 
directed to forinulato rules and regulations 
for the propel sanitation of achoolhousea; 
a rural and public school library bill was en- 
acted, and a united agrioulturo-l boaid. for 
the du'eetiou and control of agvicultvnal educa- 
tion, demons trntio 11 and experiment work, 
was created I An educational commiaaion, to 
tleviBo methods of management for the diiTeT- 
ent educational msLitiitiona, and to formulate 
ft plan for the higher education of women in the 
state, was also created, and made its Lepartin 
1012 

Present School System, — At the head of 
the preaenb state scliool system of Virginia la 
a state board of education, posBcsamg large 
powers, and a atatc superintendent of public 


instruction, who acts in large part as the exec- 
utive o/hcer of the board The duties of the 
state board of cdiioation include the division 
of the state into school divisions, and the ap- 
pointment of division aiiperintendenta for 
each, subject to confirmabion by the senate; 
the assignment of duties to the state auper- 
inteudenfc, and to the division aiipcrintend- 
ents. the adoption of by-laws, and rules and 
rcgulfttiona for the government of the schools, 
which have the force of law until disapproved 
by bho legislature; the appointment of a state 
board of cxnmincra, and control of the certifi- 
cation of teachers, by Lho foimulation of stand- 
ards j the appointment of state school in- 
epectors, to examine the schools and to report 
to tho board: the selection of textbooks, 
appliances, ami fiirmturc, for use in the aohoola 
of the state, tho investment of the state 
literary fund, tho making of rules and regu- 
lations for the management of traveling 
libraries, to prevent, by proper regulations, 
tile iinncceasary multiplication of small achoola; 
to make loans from the literary fund to districts 
fov school buildmg purpoaea, when applica- 
tions nro approved by the state superin- 
tendent; to dcsigntite the higli schools in 
which teachers' training dosses may be or- 
gonizccl, and to approve the state aid for them; 
to act as a board of control foi the Virginia 
Normal and Indusbnnl Institute for colored 
Btudeuta, to catabUsh couracs in agnoviUnre, 
domestic arta andficicnoe, and manual training, 
and to designate the centers for demons tra- 
tiOTL work, to admlniater the Special appro- 
priations for aid to rural graded schoola, school 
libraries, and the equipment aacl improvement 
of agricultural high schools; tho observance and 
Tcsnlatioiv of the Bchool Byatera , tho. making 
of a biennial report to the legialaturo, and tho 
performance of any additional duties which 
may be assigned to them by the legislature. 

The duties of the state supcrlntcndGnt arc 
laid down by regulations of the state board 
of education, instead of in the general school 
law, He la to aet aa the executive o [fleer o f the 
state board of education, and as the chief 
executive of tho public ficc school system of the 
state; to aeo that the achool laws and the rules 
and regulfttiong of the state board aic faibh- 
fiilly Gfirried out, to intorpict tho school laws, 
decide appeals from the division superintend- 
ents and County trustee hoards, and to ex- 
plain t-hciY duties to uU aubordinate ofheers; 
to abiive to promote an appreciation of and a 
desire for education among the people of the 
abate, and aiiniially to lay before the state 
board a detailed report showing tho condition, 
of education in the state. 

For each county and each city, called divi- 
sions, a division superintendent is appointed 
by the state board of education, and con- 
firmed by the senate The powers and dutiea 
of those diviaioa auperinbondonta ciro fixed 
by the abate board of education, and they 
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mUBt follow Lhe directioiia and regulations 
prescribed by the state aupcriiitcndcnt. 
They make monthly and anmml repoiU to 
him; act as agents for the atntc board of 
cxaniinors, rn tlie rnfittor of the certification 
of teachers, a.pportioii the school funds to the 
diatriPta; enforce rules, regulations, deciaiona, 
mabrucbioiiB, and textbooks, na adopted or 
laid down; approve all plana for the erection 
of scUoolhou&ea; rcGcive proper reports from 
schoot officers; hear and dec Ido controveisica, 
visit tlie acliools and advise with scliool oHicera; 
conduct a connly teachers' in sU tube; and serve 
GX officio as a member of the achool truateea' 
election board for the county, and of the 
county board of education The achool 
trustees' election board for each county is 
clmiged with the duty of annually appointing 
one school brusbcG for each school district 
□f the county (cities excepted, wheic the three 
trustees arc appointed by the council), with 
the further right to remove any trustee from 
office; and of the hearing appeals from tho 
decision of the district auperinteiulcnt The 
county board of eduention for each county 
13 composed of the district superintendent, 
GX 0^1 CIO, togethor with all of the district 
trustcea of the county, appointed na above 
These boards range from ten to thii by-four 
in membership, with an average of about 
eighteen to twenty. The board may appoint 
ita own clerk, and inuab make an annual repoit 
to the state sup Grin tendent It is the duty 
of this board to estimate annually the amount 
of money needed for tho scbaola for tho en- 
suing year; and to apportion the county school 
money to the distneba in auch a manner aa 
to maintain as nearly equal terms in all schools 
as possible. TJic beard may liold funds and 
lands; may sell or exchange achool property; 
and has a certain supervision of tho nccounta 
of the achool diatricls of the county, 

Each coll 11 ty ia divided into from three to 
ten achool clisbricba, with an nverago of five and 
ono half Thcie arc also mnotcen oitica and 
towns under special school boards and ell vi- 
sion supcnnlendenta. Towns of 1500 inhabit- 
ants may be placed under separate control, 
if the town council so deairea For each 
school district a district school board of three 
trustees is appointed The duties of these 
district school boaids include the intcrpicta- 
tion and onforcoment of tho school laws; tho 
enaotmoiit of rules and regulations for the 
government of their schools, the employment, 
assignment, and dismissal of teachers^ and 
the fixing of their salaries; the adnuasioii, 
suspension, and expulsion of pupils, the visita- 
tion of the schools under their charge, thu 
provision of textbooks for indi gents, the 
irovision of suitable achoolbouses, with proper 
urniture and applianoea, the preparation of 
an annual estimate of the amount of school 
money needed foi all purposes; and the mak- 
ing of an annual report to the state superin- 


tendent These (liaLi'ict school boards may 
hold the title Co all school property of their 
diaincts; nnd nro empowered to lay off the 
district into suitable school distrieta for the 
wJiitG and the coluretl children 

Tim law Also permits a still furthci sub- 
division, whereby any county board of 
cdiicjilion, by vote, may decide to divide the 
diatricts into a aubdistiict for each school^ and 
the dig t not sjrfitcm u.) of achool ndministm- 
biou is fclicu in use Any county board of 
education, iii n county in which the sub- 
district ays tern exists, may appeal to the state 
boaid of education for relief, and this body 
la authorized to restore the larger diatnet 
ays tcjn 

School Support. — The income from the 
literary fund, $1 of a state capitation tux, 
levied on nil miiloa, not pensioned by the state; 
a state school tax of one mill, and a large 
annual nppropiiation made liy the Icgialatiire 
(5500,000 in l€f 1-1012), togctlici conatittito 
a fund which is apportioned by the state 
board of cducalion to the counties and 
cities, m Inrge part on the basis of tho number 
of children in each of aobool census (7-20) ngc. 
The aalnnca of the division super J ii tendon ts, 
and ^25,000 for aid to rural two- lo four-room 
graded schools, is first deducted from the 
appropriation A state appropriation ^ of 
S 100,000 foi aid to high schools, of which 
830,000 must be used for matriiotion in agri- 
oullurCf domestic ficicn CO and aitj and manual 
training in tho ten congressional disbriet agri- 
cultural liigli schools, IS also made; 825,000 
was also granted (1911—1912) for the iinprovc- 
meub nnd equipment of these agricultural 
schools, S5000 for school hbrnrica, S7500 for 
traveling Iibinries, §5000 for teachers' pensions, 
and 515,000 for normal training classes in the 
high schools wcie also appropriated thia same 
year Of the total achool revenue, 40 per coni 
came from slate sources The superviaorB 
of each county may also levy such taxes for 
aclioola as they see fit, from one to four milJa, 
nucl districts may furlhei' aupplcment the 
county tnxca, though the total county and 
district taxes combined cannot exceed five 
mills, except by vote of the people 

Teachers nnd Training, — The state em- 
ployed 10,003 tcaclicra at date of Uab report. 
20 per cent of whom were men, 23 per cent of 
whom were colored, and 10 per cent of whom 
wenj graduates of a college or normal school. 
Of fclie last group, IB per cent were colored 
tcflcliei'a and 2l per cent were white. For 
the training of future teachers of the colored 
race the state maintains a normal department 
in the Virginia Normal and Industrial Insli- 
tutCj to which division Bupenntendents are 
nutlioiizcd to appoint two times ns many 
students qs there are representatives in the 
lowei branch of the Icgialuturc from the county 
At least 100 colored sliidcnta must algo bo 
provided for at the Hampton. Normal and 
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AgricuRuriil IiiaLifcutc A number of private 
aiul deno mi national mgtUutioiia foi the noEro 
race also contribute to the supply. For the 
tvaiwing o£ wlute taacUwa suTvilav ttppomt- 
mculs are mndo to the Gohegc of William anti 
Mar^, the State Female Normal School, the 
Virginia Military Institute, the new (1908) 
state noimal achoola a.b Ilarriaonburg and 
Frctlciickbhuig, and the new (1910) state 
iiormnl school and mdiia trial college for women 
at Ratllord. In addition, high aonoal training 
classes for the preparation of teachers foi the 
rural schoole weic nutharized in 1008, and a 
number of such classes have been formed and 
approved About a dozen four weeks' summer 
normal scliools for white teachers, and four 
or live for coloicd teachers, arc also conducted 
each ycai, and a tcachcis' reading circle is 
maintained, A compulsory statewide pension 
system, ndministcied by the state board of 
education, and supported in part by state 
appropriations, and iii pait by a 1 per cent 
salary deduction, now exists for all teachers. 

Educational Condilions. — The abate is 
largely Twrnl, and the eduoatlonal pioblcma arfc 
still largely those i elating to the rural and the 
finiali town school Seventy-sovon pci cent 
of the population of bho state lives in rural 
districts, while 20 pci cent of the population 
is found in Ihe ton ciliea of tho state having 
over 10,000 population Approximately 70 
per cent of tho total population is white, and 
the white element is moi'casmg imicli foster 
than the colored There aic very few foreign- 
born in the Abate The “itate m still relatively 
poor, and the expcnditurcy foi education are 
still much below the average for the United 
States as a whole, though theio has been o 
maikod increase in expaadi tines since the edu- 
cot j dial caiYii)aign of 1005 School libi'niiGS 
and traveling libraries have lecciitly been begun 

Secondary Education. — The high school has 
experienced a marked development in Vu- 
ginia since the cnactmeub of tho high school 
act of 1900, and the further aid extended iu 
1908 foL tiaining classes and nisti action in 
agriculture, manual training, and domes Lie 
cconoiuy In 1912 there were 432 high schools 
in the state, ftboiib75 of which arc fully accred- 
ited. Three-year and two -y cm high so bools 
aiG also 1 ccognizcd, and constitute bin cc foui ths 
q[ the total number. The high school coiiigc 
coveia the eighth to elevoiUh years Five pub- 
lic and twenty private and denominational 
schools and collogca, many noimal and indus- 
trial m type, olfer second nry instruction for 
the coloicd race 

Higher and Special Education. — The TJni- 
vciaity of Viiginia (</ y ), at Charlottesville, 
stands as the culmination of the public school 
system of the state. The College of Willinm 
and Maiy {q v ), d t Williamsburg, is also recog- 
nized ftfj ti 6tatc college iintl a Rtnte noriunl 
school foi men The Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitutG (<z y ), at Blacksburg, is the state agri- 


cult ui al and incchniiical col lege for whites, while 
the Hampton Noiinal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute (( 7 .y ), at Hampton, I eeeivCH certain nid for 
offenng buiwUp instruction foi the negro race. 
The Viigiiiia Military Instituto (q v ), at Lex- 
ington, founded oil the model of AVeat Point, 
IS a state military colloge All of thcao. except 
Hampton, arc for men only. In addition to 
these, tell colleges under donominatioiml or 
nonseotarian eoiitiol assist the stale in- 
atitutions in offering collegiate mstructioiv 
for whites only, six of which are coeducational. 
Among these aio n numbei of old foundations 
Seven additionnl colleges for women only, all 
bub one dating from or befoio 1860, exist. 
Four institutions oITor college me true Lion foi 
the negro race 

Among special institutions, the state main- 
tains the Laurel Industrial School, for whites, 
at Laurel, the Negro IlcfoiiiiaLoiy Associa- 
tion of Vhgiuui Reform School, at Hanover; 
the Virginia Stato School for tho (white) Deaf 
and Blind, nt Staunton ; and the Virginia 
State School for Coloicd Deaf and Blind 
Children, at Newport News E P C. 

Raferencos ; — 

AD\^ia, II B The CollcQB oj B'l/hnm and Aforw. 
(U S II ur Ecluc., Circ hif No 1. 1887 ) 

T/idjiict{j Jefferaon and the Unuersifi/ of Viroinia. 
{Jb\(l . No. 1, 1B88.) 

Jeffeihom, Tiio'3 rian (Dili of 1770) for a Syfitem 
of Frro Schools, iii I}icji. licpl Supi, Pi(b, Insfr, 
Va„ 1000-1001, pli. hx-l\xv 
Mayo, A D. Tho Ainciiuiiii Commou .School lu Lho 
fioullicm Stales, 1700-lSdO, in /irr)2. CJ, S Comr 
Edue., 1 805-1 aOO, I, ijp. UOtl-271. 

Oriftni Rud Dcvolopiucut of iVincricnn Coininon 
Sclinols in iha Atlantic and Central Slnlca. 1830- 
IRGO, /bid., 1B00-1D00,1, up 427-4-11 
Caminon Sdiool EducaLion in tlio South from 1800 
to 1876, Ibul . 1001. I, in) 103-400 
MiLiiEH, T C., cd. flisiaty of Education iji TT^ea/ 
Kirffirtin, (Rev, ed , Cliarlcaloii, ID07 ) 

Virginia Supt /*ub /iiatr Annual, 1B71- 

1801 , biennial , 1803 to data, 
iScfioui Laws^ IQIO ed , And Acts of 1012. 

&(nlc CinslUutmis, 1770, 1830, 1851, 1804, 16G0, 1001 
Report qJ the Editcational Commiasion (1012.) 
WiiiTLiiiLL, A R flitlori/ of EdiiaUion in Weal T/r- 
Oinia (U. S Bur Educ., Cite Jnf No 1, 1002.) 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF. —Histor- 
ical Sketch, — III 1803, the logialatuie of 
Virginia incorporated Albemarle Academy, 
whichp howcvei, was destined never to exist 
except on papci But under tho guidance of 
Thomas Jeff ci son, who was elected to the ha aid 
of tiustcea on March 23, ISLI, a process of 
development was begun leading fii.st to the 
ovgniiizalion of Central College, and aftei- 
wtuda to that of the University of Virginia, 

In 1816, the legihlaturo authorized the 
oitabhslimeiit of Central College, Chnilottcg- 
ville, at the place which hnd been solectccl as 
the seal of fclic academy, The bonrd of visitors 
of the college consisted of six members, of 
whom JelTcison was the only one who had Ocen 
n member of the aendemy board. The other 
members weie Jniiica Madison, James 
Monroe, Joseph Carrington Cabell, David 
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Watsoiij and John H, Cocke, On May 6, the cientiou of the oHicc 0 / president; and in 

1817, JelTeraon was olccted Hector of the hoaid, June, 1904, Edwin Ancleraou Aldciman was 

and, on Lhe aaine day, the boai'd authorized the elected first pieaidcnt of tlic University of 

piii'chnac of fx farm of about tivo hundicd ncrea ViiKinin 

lying one mile west of GhailoLtcsvillo as a site The achemo of iiistniclioii organized by 
foi the college. This tincfc now foinia a part Jefferson coiiicni plated no fixed uniform curnc- 

of the grounds of the Uiiiveisity of Vii’Kinia. uUiniof sludictf Lobe puisncdby evciy a Indent 

The coinoratoiiG of Central College was laid alike, without disci iminnli on Each distinct 

on Oct. 0, 1317, in the presence of Thomas branch of knowledge was, ns far ns was prnc- 

Jefferson, Rector, and of James Madison and ticablo, assigned to nn individual " achool " 

James Monroe — the Inttei then President of with its own instructors; find the Uiiivcraity 

the United States This building la located was to consist of a collection of ludepciulcnfc 

on \Yhftt 18 known aa the west lawn of the aeUnola The 01 v gin of the elective system nt 

University. The prime object m JelTeiaoii's the Umvcifaity of Virginia is round in the fact 
mind, while llcotoi of the board of yisitora of that atudonta woio permitted to matiiculato 
Central College, was to gel the college well m any achool or achools of the University for 
under xvny, and then have it adopted by I ho which they woio prcpnieiL TJie original 01 - 
Icgialaburc ns the State Uiuvcisity Accord- gaiuzation consisted of eight independent 
ingly, in the first repoit of the visitois to sell oola — namely, nncient languages, modem 
the legislatmo, of date Jan. G, 1818, it la languages, mathcmalics, natural philohophy. 
rGCominonded that a state university be es- moral philo.sophy, chemistry, medicine, nnri 
tabli&licd on the aitc of Central College. Aa law. The first aevou acboola mentioned x\erc 
n resujt of the persiateiik clTorts of JefTerson opened 111 1825, with nn aggregate nttcii(lnnce, 
and his friends, on Jan, 25, 1819, the Icgia- dm ing the first session, of 123 students The 
laturo adopted a formal act "for estahlishmg school of law was not opened until 1820. 
an university,” and this date must be reckoned Thia original organizalion was, of course, 
aa the year of the oilgin of the Univ 6 r 8 it 3 ^, giadimlly onlaiged nnd modified As early ns 
although the inatitution was not opened to 1837 the school of medicine was elevated to 
atudonla until March 7, 1825. a depaitmcut, couaisLing of three indivicUml 

The fiisb board of visitors conaistcd of four schools, while in 1850 the school of law WAS 
membera of the old board of Central College — enlarged to a department consisting of two 
namely, Thomas JelTeraon, James Madison, schools, 

Joseph Carrington Cabell, and John H Cocko, As at present organized, the Univeiaity com- 
tho additional appointees were James Brocken- pnaes thirty distinct and independent schools, 
ndgo. Chapman Johnson, niul Robert D Taylor with a teaching ataff Cnot including the tcnch- 
Tho board met for the first lime on March 20, ing atalT of the summer school) of over one 
1810, and elected Thomas Jefterson Rector, hundred members, The courses of instruction 
Henceforth, until hia death in 1820, Jelfcraoii given in those arose coordinated as to form six 
was tliG dominating and directing power of the (lepartmenls, two of which aie academic, and 
Univciflity, not only evolving the entire system four professional (or technical), viz 1 ^ 
of education introduced, but actually devising, The Academe Dcparlments — The col lego , 
to the minutest detail, every feature of con- with the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Cultural 
fltruction and adminiatrntion. Bachelor of Science, Vocational Bachelor 

Gaveriimeiit and Organization, — The or- of Science The deparlmeiit of graduate 
ganization of the University, its government, atudies, with the decrees of Graduate in n 
discipline, and methods of instruction, were School; Master of Aria; Mnatcr of Science; 
virtually picsenbed by JclTeison nlouo; and Doctor of Philosophy. 

in many respects they still letnin the imprea- The Professioiial Devartmenis — The (le- 
sion derived from him. By virtue of Us char- partmciit of law, with the degree of Bachelor 
ter, the supremo Bovernment of the institu- of Laws The department of medicine, with 
tion, under the General Assombly, is yeaned m the degicc of Doctor of hlcdicine. The dc- 
tho Rector and Visitors Under the general partmcint of engineciing, W'ith the degrees of 
direotiou of this board, nnd subject to ita Civil Engineer; Mechanical Engineer, Elcc- 
legulfttiona, the affairs of the university wmg trical Eugvncor, Mmiug EnginccT; Chemical 
administered, foi the first eighty years of ita Enpneor. The department of agriculLuic, 
existence, by the faculty and its clinirman, the with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
latter being n member of the faculty, who The enrollment of Btiidcnta during 1911- 
occupied temporarily the position of chief 1912 was SI 8 The aummcr achool of the 
executive ofiicei of the institution Aa the University of Yirginin, with a faculty of some 
University grew, it becnine more and more aixty-fivc membera, had a student enrollment 
difhoult lor a rticrtibet of the te aching staff to of 1350 duimg the summer session of 1011. 
fill the position of chairman and attend to the The libraries contain more than 70,000 vol- 
manifold executive duties attached to that umes. The university owns equipment, build- 
offico In Ootobei, 1903, the visitors decided inga, nnd grounds of an estimated value of 
that modern conditions rendered nccesaary 12,019,630, holds productive funds io amount 
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of 51j391, 526,22, and leccives an annual appro- 
priation from the state of Vngima of SOSjOOO. 
Tho annual expenditures foa the session of 
1010-19J1 ^veic«243,371 02. J.M. P 

Sec Fuench Inpluencjb m Aheiiican Edu- 
cation, Jepfehson, Thomas. 

HeferencBB i — 

Adams. II. H. Thomas Jcjferaon aud the Ujiivenity 
of Virginia U 3 Uur. Educ., Cztc Jr\J . IHHH, 
No 1 (Waslungtoii, IBfefi ) 

CinmnETKi D. M- U. Th& UmMzrsiiu o/ Firpima, 
Memories of her Life and ProfcMors 

(Now York, 1008 ) 

jEFFensoN, T , and Cad ell, J C Karlu //ia/orr/ of 
ihe Vniver&iiu of Viramia, ua coiii«incf/ wi ihcif 
fjelters . . fl'Ml other iltustTatiic Pocuincnrf^ 
(Uiolimand, IfiSO ) 

Patton. J. S JefferBon, Cabcll> and Ihe Univcfsilg of 
ITirpiiuo. (Now York, IDOO ) 

VISIBLE SPEECH — Soo Deaf, Educa^ 

TION OF Tlltl. 

VISION, — Sec Eye, 

VISITATION ARTICLES AND EDUCA- 
TION — Tho visitations constituted the 
incnns \yy ^vhich the bishops nnd nfiicinl clcigy 
of the established chinches eniTicd out Llicir 
ovei sight concerning education and religious 
conditions in gcneial. The V^silatwn Aiiideft 
and Injunctions, issued by the bishops hcfoi'c 
the He formation, by bishops, inoaaiclis, and 
aynodb aftoi the lleforuintioii, coiitnin in vei’y 
numoious iiistancea the coucretc matcrmls 
concerning cduGatioiml concliLiona both before 
and after the Reformation For England a 
Jaige selection of Dicijc bus recently been 
made avail able in the Alenin Club Piibhcatiom, 
Vols. XIV, XV, and XVI (London, lOlO) in 
Visitation AHicles and Injunctions oj the 
Period of the Hefounaiion, edited by W. H 
Ercre, D.D For the Gcimnn documents, acc 
tho article on Kitichdnoiidnunuen In general 
consult the articles on Hbformation and 
Education, Bisuqps* SciiooLa; Cimuctt 
Schools, etc 

VISITATION NUNS, VISITANDINES. — 
See TBAcniNG Oudbus of thil Catiioi/1c 
Ciiunca 

VISITORS IN SCHOOLS — The practice 
in Amciican public soIlooIb is to welcome 
teachers and parents ns visitois TJaually 
no special permit is lequircd, save in schools 
for aubnoi'iual or dclinqucah children, where 
more complete control is necessary and usual 
By tradition^ permission is usually requested 
at the principal’s ofTice (or ol the tcnchcr) and 
is always granted save under ei?ccptioiiftl or 
special occasions, such as the jircscacc of a 
substitute teacher, lessons on personal hygiene, 
etc. The formal visitation of the school by 
large groups of school o/liciala and oitizena 
ohnracteiiatio of previous centuries has prac- 
tically disappeared Professional school in- 


spection by expert aupnrvisois has been suh- 
atituted for tlio older and loss DfTicicut formality 
of visiting day, and cobpcvation between the 
community and the school is now hotter ob- 
tained tbiough teachers’ aiul parents’ associa- 
tions and the distributed a c bool visits of the 
parents. H S 

VISUAL AIDS —The Inst century of 
schoolroom practice lin^ been marked by a 
Ricat iiicittise in the viao of naUiial obiGc,tg, 
models, pictuica, maps, charts, find other 
visual aids The introduction of the imUiral 
sciences lins nccesaiiatocl the use of actual 
inatcriala or of bhcir roprcacntationa, ami thoso 
methods have been gradually transferred to 
the older subjects na their woi th has boeii 
demonstrated At the same time the psy- 
chologiciil iiiquii3" mLo bhc iintmc of tlie teach- 
ing piocjesa hns given then use an additional 
sanction aiul_ Mimulin As a piocUict of 
science tcacUiug and improved pedagogy ^ 
visual aids have (1) gamed a wider use, (2) 
included a widci laiige of types of materials, 
and (3) passed from exclusive use in the demon- 
Btratioiib ol b\io tenchcr to person ni use by the 
children tlipinsrlvcs This tendency toward 
the ill creased use of visual aids can be i caddy 
measured by examining any tingle line of 
development, — the enlarging use of objecLiva 
teaching, tho iiicLoasG of Inbointoiy instriic- 
lioii, the growing cxpenditiiio for classioom 
equipment, or the gicatcr frequmey of piotuvea 
nticl diagrams in school textbooks 

Visual aids ate exceedingly vniied in form, 
but they may be classified mto distinct types 
on the bahUj of tVioir relation bo the objects 
they sLaiul for or on bhcir psycho logical function 
ill the learning process Fcjui types of visual 
aids arc thus readily diaLiiiguishablc’ (1) 
natural or artificial objects which arc actual, 
not rejprcsontativo (lentils, sticha, tablets, 
mcclmnical inabiumenla, chomicals, plants . 
elirubb, luficftts, cU ) These give the child 
a total unpieasion from which he must 
cliiniiiatc aceidciital qunhlies and extiacfc 
fundamental cliaracLcimtics. (2) PicLorml sub- 
stitutes, which me grossly representative of the 
actual objects (photographs, lantein projec- 
tions, drawings, etc.) Tlicac give a practical 
iind static impicsaion of the realities for which 
they atftiul, but with which the child must 
still work with n discriinmating and selGctivc 
attention. (3) Schematic roprcacntnfcioiia 
which icpi'eseut only the essential qaalilicg 
of the nctual objects foi which they stnucl 
(maps, globes, reliefs, scientific diawinga, 
plans, diagrams, inn them nil cal mo dels) Such 
schematic representationa aic of Wo types' 
(ff) plane figures depending on line, Bimfio, and 
coloi (maps and mechanical diawiiig.i), mul 
(b) thiee-dimcnsioiial mo dels dopciiding on 
form and form relations (reliefs, globes, models). 
Hero the child perceives at once the elcnieiUs 
nCGcsfiary to his thinking Tho situation is 
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[]\ a seiiflo icflolvcd for him. (4) Symbolic 
au ball tut eg, which arc not like tlie objccls for 
\y1ho1i thc 5 ^ stand, but aie symbolic of them, 
(gifiphs, din grams, CUlvea, algorisms, topiccil 
outlines, cM'tognims, stercogram.s, cto ) Here 
the appearnneQ la not pciccpUmlly like the 
real sitiiatiou which it indicates, but is syin- 
bolio of it To inteiprefc these symbolic 
aids the child must have some habitual kiiowh 
edge of fcho symbolism employed. The sym- 
bolism is icquiaite because the thing viauali/ccl 
IS a relation or abstraction incapable of pic- 
torial or schematic icpreaciitation. It la 
usually a relation or aome other absti action 
winch is given viaiial form (algonams and topi- 
cal outlines). 

There aic vaiioiia devices in common use 
which aic nob acouiatcly nuheated by such a 
GoavciUDiib classirico-tion. They rcquiic eomc 
special mention, either because they aie iiUei- 
medinry types or claascs {e.g some mriLhc- 
matioal inodcla nnd geographical maps), or 
represent flexible mcaiiB that may give visual 
aid in more than one typical way Models 
may imitate the real objccLa with gicnb 
lidclity (anatomical models), or they may be 
mere schcmaLic (almost symbolic) leprcscii- 
tationa (mathcmabical models) Lantern 
glidra and charts may be the means of rcpie- 
acnbing photographs^ mcclianical drawings, 
and symbolized relations Again, while most 
visual aids give a static objectification, some 
arc primarily intended to represent movement 
01 relations of scqiiencG (moving picbuius, 
laboratory appaiabns) 

111 the broadest scnac a aid \& any 

dcviQQ utilized bo objectify and thus to claiify 
the impressions or thought of the learner 
Hence, a school exclusion (go), where the 
class goes to the object, instead of the obiect 
being brought to the class, is, broadly but 
aocurntcly speaking, n viaual aid. Cunent 
usage gives a less molusive moaning to the 
term, — objects at the one extiemc and 
algoiiams and topical outlines at the other 
being oxcludcd It would be better if the 
entire aubjeet were diacusacd moic broadly 
limn in viBuai terms, so as bo include all sense 
aids of inipoi’tancc in classroom instruction 
A di^oussion of sense aids would then include 
sclf'playing pianos m teaching appreciation 
of music, and all other devices intended to give 
deal aense impicsaiona of any type. The 
great practical predommance of viaual aids 
accounts lor tho exclusion of other types in 
01 dinary disciission. 

The value of visual aids is large The 
professional teacher of to-day acaiccly makes 
an adequate use of hi5 reaoiirceg in this direc- 
tion The pTacticc is too much rcatriotcd to 
actual objectification nnd not enough to tho 
othci representations Pictures, while nob ns 
gicatly neglected as graphs, might be used 
more widely. Visual aid materials offer a 
vcraatiic series of objective devices that prove 


contemporaneous viaualiza lions too rcatrictcd 
and monotoiiQua School aupcrvisors and 
boaids of education aic largely responsible for 
not jirovidiiig adequate funds for equipment. 
But oven the visual aula at hand are misused. 

A caicloss pedagogy sometimes lays emphasis 
on highly artificial matciials when actual 
things ought to be used instead Tho uac of 
rings j lentil a, and sticky in primary nribhmcLic, 
of pictuics and class iricationa rather than lenl 
plants and miininL in nature study, and maps 
instead of real mountains, valleys and sticama 
in beginning gcograiihyj — arc eases in point 
Again a false application of the docliiiic uf 
iiitcicst impcla the teacher to drag in pictures 
for their own sake when the iiitcicst they invoke 
distiacla from rather than contributes to the 
problem at liniul. The (hstribiilioii of visual 
aifla la often not well calculated ii\ termt of 
psychological need In some eases tho tune 
of young children is washed with overuse of 
viaual aids, and older cliildiTii are not taught 
with then hclj) when tlicie is leul need The 
need of visual aids ia always relative to llic 
pupil’s experience with and knowledge of the 
difliculLy m mind, regardlcas of the mimhci of 
years he has lived in general ObjccLificn- 
tion IS neceasary wheicver there iy hpccinl 
immaturity with icgard to a given aspect 
of experience (cube loot in the cightli school 
year), or where the relations of thought aje 
so complex that many of the factois ought to 
be given a simplified visual objcctiricatioii bO 
that thinking may proceed with theye clrincnta 
iGcorded imforc the eye for easy rcfcLoncc 
(graphs m high school mathematics), H S 
Visual Aids to Teaching Mathematics. — 
Tlicic developed m the caily yenia of tho 
twentieth century a great deal of interest in 
the question of the rdlc of intuition, exp oil- 
men t, and visualization in mathcinaLics Tlio 
load was tnken quite aa much by Austria as by 
any otlici single country, ^Yitll Germany about 
equally prominent, and with cerlnin parts of 
SwiLzcilnnd well to the front. The move men t 
centered largely, in tho early school years, in 
mcnauvaUQu. It hna been found that chUdien 
of the fifth grade Appreciate field measui'C- 
mcnts involving such aimnlc apparatus ns nn 
angle mcasiiro (even a radiiig on a paper pro- 
tractor), and that they diaw figures to scale 
and compute heights and distances from the 
drawing Kven befoic this grade, visual aids 
arc used in the Leaching of counting, fractions, 
and the simple mensuration of rectangles, 
but from this time on it is possible to iiUi o- 
duGO Byatcmfiticnlly and succcsafully aids of 
a more Bcienbific character. Among Lhasa 
that appeal to children in the elementary 
school may be mentioned the following, tho 
mirror, for measuring heiglUs; the mirror 
angle, for running perpendiculars, useful in 
computing distances, the prism, ugccl for the 
eainc purpose; the hypaomoter, a aimjdc 
instrument that can be made from heavy 
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piiatcboard and uaecl for measuring iieighta; 
the ciinanicter, easily made from a paper 
pratrn-Gtor and used m mcaauiing alopca, bhe 
pocket compnsa, or aonie elaboration of it that 
permit a of meftaiiving horizontal angles; the 
piobractoi with a moving radius, easily made 
from paper, graduated stalTa, used in incasuring 
altitudes by means of simple latioa, and similar 
aids that can be used in visualizing mathematics 
in the field or schoolroom In the mcnsuinbioii 
of solids it la possible to purchase acta of models, 
the German ones being superior in woikmanship 
to any others Gorman, makers also have for 
Bale modcla of the aolida uaed in gooinetiy, 
from the elementary to tho most advnnccd ^ 

In general it may be said that Ihcro is quite 
as much dangei in the too extensive use of 
models and iiiatrumeats na in their total 
neglect In the elemeutavy Bchool they 
add to the mteieab by tlieir novelty, and to the 
powera of visualizing similar forma. In the 
secondary school bhoy aie capable of abuse by 
being uaed ao extensively limb the pupil dc- 
penda upon them too much and fails to acquiic 
tlie power of mentally seeing the solids that 
ho is atii dying A moderate use of aimplo 
instruments (home mode, if necessary) for blio 
purpose of monsii ration is of unqucBtionablc 
value Similarly, the making of certain modcla 
in solid geometry is of value, and their moder- 
ate use is justified, but to have a model, _ or 
even a picture of one, for every proposition 
makes for weakness rather than atiength. The 
general principle^ in elemental y as well as 
lughcT matKematica, \a to uac vrauai aids only 
GO long aa they arc neocasnry to fix n mental 
picture, thcicaftei referring to them only when 
this picture becciineg so dimmed aa to make 
them again necessary D. E. S. 

Visual Aids to Teaching Latin and Greek, — 
The various sclioolhooka, including beginncia' 
books and editions, are now, as a rule, profusely 
ilhisfcTnted with maps, diagrams, reproductions 
of ancient sculpture and eoinnge and, in the 
case of C®sar, with photographs of the present 
iippefirauco of the ancient battle fields 
Besides the textbooks, however, there are 
many other publications for tho use of atudenta 
and for classroom ill ns bra Li on. Of prime im- 
portance aie large maps, tlic best of which are 
those ol Kieport (lleimcr, Berlin) There are 
numerous school atlases in nil countries. 

A cajiilnl book is Hill's 1 lludh ations of School 
Classics (London, 1903), NYhich givca numeioua 
illust rations covering the fields of leligion and 
mythology, history, and antiquities, with a 
epcGial chaptci on buildings. This Tuny he 
well auniilcmentcd oy Scliroibci's Allas of 
Classical Antiqui^’cs (hlacniillan, 1895) 
Lantern slides have been picpared in groat 
niimhera by G H Swain, Lockport, Hi. to 
illufifcrate CiEsar's life and campuigna (400 
slides) and Gicck and Koinan nrcluDology 
in general. The Records of the Past Explora- 
tion Society (Washington, D C.) has issued 


forty slides illustrating Vergil's iEncid as well 
as sets illustrating Pompeii (50 slides), Ilomer 
(65 slides), and Greek and Homan mythology 
(50 slides). These aie expensive, but very 
fine. Excellent and cheap half-tone prints 
of classical architecture rind sculpturo are 
issued by the Burcmi of TJnivcisity Travel 
Boston, Slass., the Perry Pictures Co., Malden| 
Mass., A W, Cooley, Auburndnie, Mnsa! 
Wnshiiiglon Unh'craity, St. Louis, will furnish 
alidca baaed on tlic remains ana reconstiuc- 
tioii of the Saalburg Camp 

For the Gallic War we have also OehlePa 
Bildcr^Atlas zii C(csars Bilcher de hello Galileo 
(Leipzig, 1890), and Von ICampeii'a Qumdmm 
ad CfBsaris de, bcflo Gailico cowimcntanoa 
iabuhe (Gothn). L. Qurlitt has alt,o published 
six Anschauungstafeln zu Coisara helium Gallic 
cum (Gotha), 

W, B. Ilaiiison of Mew York has issued a 
very extensive and cheap cdIIccUoii of fUus^ 
Iraiiona for //is(ory f^oLebooks,^ in which there 
arc outline maps ns well ns rcproductiona 
of every conceivable ancient object. Thcac 
can be made vciy aerviceablD. 

Visual aids have a prominent place in the 
direct method. For this purposo Dent and 
Co (London) have issued a number of ooloied 
TVeU of Itoinan Anliquilies. These 

may be supplemented by Laumtz's Wandiofcln 
zur Vcranschaidichung antiKcn Lebejis, (Cnasel ) 
Cybulaki'a coloicd Tabula? qnihus anliqniiaiea 
Graa'ccB el Romanoi illustranlur (Leipzig, Koeh- 
ler) nic also invaluable for such use Bell and 
Go. (London) have recently lamcd a seiica 
of sixteen colored picture cards, with vocabu- 
laries nnd exercises covering (l similar ground. 
The pLcUu'ca in Gurlitt'a Loffiimseke Fibel and 
Lesebuch (Berlin) could easily be reproduced, 
and Would give much variety to the material. 

Especial rercrcncc should he made to HciiaclVa 
Modelle zur Veianschaulickuuff autiken Lehens 
(Dies ter weg, Frankfurt a M.) These models 
have to do with ancient clothing, nnd life, and 
with military engines The^ could easily he re- 
produced by the manual training department of 
any acliQol Tlicy arc not exponaive when the 
size nnd demand for such models is considered, 

G. L 

Visual Aids to the Teaching of History. — An 
excellenb description of special aids to the visual- 
ization of history, ciiibi'ncmg the United States 
and the principal countries of Europe, was pub- 
lished in Iho Ilisiary Teacftcr'a Magazine ol 
February, 1910, and can now bo obtained in 
pamphlet form from the McKinley Publishing 
Go,^ PhilDidclplua, for fifteen, cents. There ia also 
ayaildblc a classified ontnloguo of similar scope 
prepared by a committee of the New England 
History Tcaclicra' Aasociatioii, and published 
by Houghton, Mifflm nnd (jo., at fifty cents. 
Both of these contain price lists and names of 
makers, publishers, and dcalcis. The exten- 
sive German material ig more fully listed, 
with piicca but without iinmes of makers or 
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iniUh^heia, in Uic Vnizeichms der hewhh Icatcn 
Lein -It Auschauitngsmitlel filr hoherc, miltlcrB 
und JUlemeniarHchithn issue il from tunc lo 
hme in Lciiizi^? by K F Koclilcr Copicfj of 
this can UFUially be pin’ chased for fifty cents 
It slioulcl be noted, liowevci, that Koehler 
accepts orcleis lor matenal only wlicii sent 
blirouRh legal ar dealcia Spennl ciiculaia 
desciipLivc of tl\o remaikablc Rauscli models 
arc sent gratia on application to Fvicdiich 
Rausch, NorJliiiiisen n Ilnrz, Germany . The 
Olds of special piiictical interest to American 
teachers of histoiy, and the question of how to 
uae tlipni form the auhjoct of several chapters 
in Johiiaon'a Teaching of History in JSlemen- 
lary and Secondari/ Schools. See also Aii-icftan- 
lichci Oeschich<e.uin[c\ridLt by Edgar Wcyimch 

iSeo OBJECT Teaching, H, j 

VISUAL PERCEPTION —The psycho- 
logical breatinont of the gcncial topic of pei- 
ception (g.y ) Ima cmphnsi/cd vision inoie than 
nny othei aciisc. This is due first to the fact 
that the phenomena of vision me casdy liivca- 
tj gated, and second to the fact that vision 
l)lays a inoic impoitant part in human cxpeii- 
ence ihnn any other sense unless it be the 
Bcnae of hcaiing. The importance of vision as 
a subject of scientific investigation ia illus- 
trated in the discussion of space (q u ) Espe- 
cially the facts of bi no Old nr vision (ace 
Stbueoscopej Fusion) lend thomselvcs i caddy 
to experimental analysis The highly developed 
organ of sense which appeals in the rclina has 
been the Buhjeeb of exhaustive i esc arch (see 
CoLOP, CoLOn-iiLiNDNESS ; etc.). Since the 
appearance of Boikoley'a cpoch-makmg work. 
An Essay towmd a New Theo}ij of Fmon, and 
Wimdfc'a cxjicriinenLal troaliac, Deitragc zur 
Theoric d&r SinnesiuakniGhmunOt visual pci- 
ception lias engaged a sigiiificanb share of the 
cncigy of stuclenLs of tncntal life 

On the piaetical aide the importance of 
vision ia obvious to oven the casual student of 
luiinaii life The animals depend in laigc 
mcnsuic on smell and taste and touch to guide 
them in tlioif eoubnet with tho cxLcriml world, 
In human life the three senses mentioned 
sink into inaigmficance na compared with 
vision. The superior it y of vision a uses in 
part out of the fact bhai ib is a distance scnac^ 
that IS, It biinga to the individual seiiFiory im- 
jnessiona from remote objects, and Uiua fa- 
ciliUtes dclibeiflto rcaclions which can ho 
formulated dining the appioach of the object, 
FiiitliPi, the highly dilTcieiiLmLed cliaiactoi 
of vision makes it possible to distinguish 
qualitative ahiulcB of scnfaatioii which peiniib 
the most minute adjust in cuts of i cacti on. 
Healing IS a social sense and poruilLs the 
developing human being Lo come into relations 
with his follows. Bill hearing not a suit- 
able sense with which to explore the pliy.sical 
woild, because bodies aic not for the most paib 
emitting aouiula at a lime when human ntteii- 
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tion should be conccntraLcd upon them All 
bodie.q arc constantly reflecting light, and hence 
the iiiiporLaiipe of vision as a sense la gi eater 
than that of hearing. 

Finally, for the purpose of cdiiealion vision 
la at least equally iiiipoitanb with hearing; 
hence the study of the jwocc.'^scs of vis uni per- 
ception 18 an important chapter m ertucnbioiKd 
psychology. C. II. J, 

VISUALIZATION —See Eye and Eau 
MlNDEDNEbS, 

VITAL STATISTICS — See Moiuudity in 
School Childiien, Moiitality, Hate of, 
AMONG School Childuen. 

VITTORIHO DA FFLTRE (137S-14IC) — 
Humanist .Hcholar and teacher born at Felt re 
Little IS known of his boyhood, but at the age 
of eightcDii he oiUcretf the UmvPLsity of 
Padua nrid pursued the nrG course. To enable 
him to attend lectiucs in dialcclie, rhcLonc, 
and philosophy ho been mo a private tutor 
lie lemaiiiod at Pndun for twenty years and 
taught giamnini and mathematics, a aubjeeb 
m which he had nttnincd coiisidcrablc lepiitn- 
tion For n liiiie ho was u/amidnsiii the lioiise 
of Bnrzizza (q u ) and beenmn one of the most 
finished Latin tty lists of his day After leav- 
ing Padua he joined Guaiino v ), who had n 
school flb Venice, and at tho same Lime scoma 
to have studied Giock. In 1420 he rot urn cd 
again to Pndiia, and icccivcd n mini her of 
young fitii dents into hia lioiise, not inoic Llinu 
he could pcrsoiinlly supervise In 1422 he 
was appointed piofessor of ilietonc in succes- 
sion to Barzizza, but resigned at the end of the 
year, indignant, it is said, at the lack of disci- 
pline and moial purpose among the students. 
He returned to Venice, and there opened a 
school, hut within a few mouths he was inviled 
by Gaufiftuee.seo Gonzngu to Mantua as tutoi' 
to Jus cluldien. Insisting on nn anniigcineiiL 
which would snfcguiiid ms independence and 
authority, Vittoriuo accepted tho jio&ilion. 
At Mimtua he wa4 assigned the use of a palace 
known ns La Gioiosa, the House of Pie a mu e, 
changed by Vitlonno to La f/iomn, IMcasaiil 
Hoiiap At firit Jie bognn with three cliildjcu 
of the Gonznga. family, within a year iip added 
to these the children of lus own fiiciids, Llic 
children of noble and wealthy families, and n 
immhci of pool pupi).-5, wJn)j?e foes lie i emit led 
and whom he even fuiiuHhcil with clothing. 
Dub all alike weic expected to nmiiifcsL n 
serious purpose and mdusLiy The pupils 
varied in age fiom six to seven to ovei LiYculy, 
the olclci pupils some lime a hcing employe cl 
aa aasistaiiLs Among lua pupils was Cecilia, 
the dmightci of Gonzagn, and ViRoiino'ii 
attitude 111 the education of women may be 
infcricd from the fact LliaL she oiijoyrd tho 
same studies ns hoi hi other. ViLtonno was 
iulliicncGd in his attitude to education, like 
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moat humaniata, by PJiibaroh's n-cpt TraiSw yenra of age, he supported gcholasticigm alone 
tly&iy5<r, by Qumlilmii, and probably by mth hia toachei Amiguotua. Pi am Valencia 
Ver genus' treatise With the humaiiiat ideal he went to the University of Pans in 1609 
of the sokolar he combined the ideal of the nnd in 15 Id he proceeded to Bruges, then the 
G hr LbUivn gentleman. His wholo purpose was great rcsoit of Spaninida m the noith of 
to reconcile the Christian ideal with the Puiopc, from that time onward, Vives' mam 
literature of the classics The curriculum of quartcib wcic at Bruges, or Louvain, thovigh 
the Mantuan school was biontl and liheml he lived the life of the traveling scholar of the 
While retaining the old ierma, the nnd time. 

qiiadTimm. the medieval methods were dis- In 1519 Yives, in hia In Pscudo-dialecticos 

enrded and the aubjccta weia vitalized and broke finally with the old scholasticism anti 

infused with luiman intereae. The pupils the Pfii’isiaii schools by his /iciec protest 
road widely mLatm and Gicck, were trained in against medieval disputational dialectic, and 
grainmai, composition, and tho literature, his- in place of it, his advocacy of the study of the 
bory, and thought of the Old World, mid studied new ll^iiaiaaaiicc inateriala of knowledge aiul 
anthmetic, geometry (iuGludmg di awing, men- inductive methods of inquiry. Aa an advocate 
suration, and suiveying), asbionoiny, natural of the inductive method of the observation of 
history, and music Vifctoiino gave much nature, Vives lanlia as n pioncei of Prnneia 

tliouglil to collecliug a libiary. Thci'O wna Bacon In 1023 Queen Catharine asked him 

an alternation of studies with studies or with to write a pliin of Bliidica for her daughter 
games and exercises. Corporal puniflhmenfc Mnry, and for tlic son of Mouutjoy, the pupil 
was, flo far as possible, eliminated No and patron of Erabinua, Vives also wroto a 
othei teacher Imd evei paid so much attention boy's plan of studies. The Uiuvcraity of 
to the health of liia piipila ns did Vittorino. Oxford incorpoiatcd Inm to the Doctor of 
Games and cxerciseii played an important Laws degree, and he was made a University 
pai t in the school, but the cud waa not athletic Leetiirci with a salary of JC 20 and rooms 

skUl so much as Kaidineea and good health. in Corpus CluisU College, Oxford. Tho 

To all this wcie added ;iucli leligioua iiistruc- whole couise of hia Oxford life is carefully 
tion and guidance ns could como only from n retiaccd by P. S. Allen (Ludovicita Vives ai 

man of deep i*cligiou.s convictions himself Coipits, Pelican Reco}d^ Oxford, Dec., 1902), 

Vittormo numbered some of tho most dis- From 1523 to 152B Yivca divided his life be- 
ll nguishecl humanist scholars among Ins tween England (viz Oxford and Loudon) and 
pupils, including L. Valla, Perot ti, Ognibene dc Bruges. In tlie trouble of Queen Catharine’s 
Lonigo, and John, Bishop of Alena Among divorce. Vivca remained faithful to the losing 
hifl benchers were Theodore Gnza and Gcoigc cause of tho Queen, niicl siiiTcrcd detainineiiL for 
Tiapezuntius (of Trelnzond), while among six weeks, wag difemissed fioin the Court, and 
his patrons were Poggio, Filelfo, nnd Giiaiino. lost his pensions from both the King and the 
Vittormo's skill had atti acted the attention Quoon. Pi cm 152B, when he left Eugltvnil, 
of all his contemporaries, and Ins loss was felt to 1631. he auflered the distress of poverty, 
not only hy Jus pupils, and by the citizens of though lie persevcicd in his studies nnd book- 
Maiitiifl, foi whom he hnd hoped in accepting writing 

Service with Gonzagato train up magnanimous In his own gCiierntion, Yivea was acclaimed 
rulers and princes, but also hy scholars bill oLigli- aa " the aoeoiicl Qiimtihnn," and his position 
out the country. And if no wiitteii woiks of his amongst scholars may be iudgecl by tho re- 
lemaiu to attest to his onuucncc aa a aeholai. corded tea Limony of More and Ernstnua, with the 
such accounts as can be pieced together tend addition of tho suggc.stion in one of Erasmus' 
to show how great waa hia service to educa- letters, tluib he iccognizcd that he might, 
tioaal practice. Through VitLoiino. the fiist though an older scholar, find himself eclipsed 
modern schoolmnsler, the ideal of tno sohoiar by Vives. On matters of church reform, Eras- 
aiid blie gentleman found ita way into oducu- mua and Vivca fought for tho same causes, 
tional thought though Erasmus diow the attention of all 

Reference i — men, fi lends nnd foes, by the brill] nncy of hia 

WooDWAno, W. II Vitiofino da Peiire. (Cambridge, satire. Vivoa, with transparent sincerity nnd 
1005 j directness, indulged m the dircclest of plena 

for Avhat (ic wanted. He wrote direct iettera 
VIVES, JTIAN LUIS (1492-154,0). — upbraiding King and Emperor for fooUati 
HmnaiiisL educator, who with Brnsmiia (q.v ) wars, and demanding that Christian inonaieha 
and 11 udaoua (y y ) made up what was termed should follow peace, and give up all war, 
the Triumvirato of Letteis of the time. Of except on the cncmiea of Christ This is Ills 
those tlirce the most sy a bematic and thorough- aim m the De Em open Dissidiis el Pellc 
going cducationi.gb was Vives, Ho was born Tnneo, 1520, and m the De Co7]cordia et 
of a noble family at Valencia, in Spam, Discordia in hutnano Gcnere in 1620. Nor did 
March 6, 1492 Vivca marks the tiansition Vivca fail to give Henry VIII faithful " 
from medievalism to the Renaissance, foi ndvico in the matter of the divorce, after lie 
fts a youth at school, at fourteen or fifteen hnd left England, whereas Erasmus was 
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perfectly willing to let the matter drift ngainat 
the Queen, On the iioaitivc aide, niul m 
accordancD with modern social views, no 
writing of Ernamus la ao a tt iking in connection 
with the treatment of the poor aa the almost 
unnoticed work of Vives, entitled, De Sub- 
ventiona Pauper um, in 1520, The fact ia that 
the name of Yives hag been obscured ni later 
ageg lie never left the Church of RomCj 
though that Church placed his Commentaries on 
St Augustine on the iade.T, on account of what 
we should call ** rational'' and broad-minded 
vjmva And Protestant iviiLcis preferred to 
quote the nainoa of Vivea^ coutemporarica, aa 
well aa siiccGBaora, who had not shown so much 
lespcct for the Roman Catholic Church 

On the educational hide Lange has traced the 
pDimentiiig innucnco of Vivca as of startling 
aignificaiice in later pedagogy (See Schmid, 
Enc]/hlo]}Adie des gesammten Eiziehunos- 
und Unteniclilswesenf Vol. IX, pp. 843-851 ) 

The chief cducationnl works of Vives wore! 
(1) Plans of Edltcalion ior Fnneesa Mary and 
for Charlcg Mountjoy (1623), (2) De Insli- 
/ id lone Feminoi Chnsiianm (1523), (3) Tniro- 
diicLio nd Sapientiam (1524); (4) De Causis 
Corruptanm Artium (seven booits), and De 
Tiadendis Disciplims (live books, 1531); 
(o) LingiUE Latinai Exercilatio^ oi School Dia^ 
logucs (1539). 

The InsliCution of a Christian Woman 
(No 2 above, translation by Richard Hyrde, 
1510) shows Vivcs" views os tho pioneer of 
woman's education on llenaissaixcc principles. 
IIo icbama the ])ictisUc basis, rcjecta the load- 
ing of medieval romances, approves manual 
training, intioduces hiinmnifcitic Latin, and 
presents an idoal of domeslic Gduenlioii 
The Introduction to Wisdom (Sir R. Mori son's 
Translation, 1540 of No 3 above) consists of 
prcGcpta 01 maxims by which tho student 
should order his life intellectually and moially. 
The Dc Discipltniii, ‘Vwca’ gicatcst cdwcntioual 
work, consists of the seven books on the cimses 
of the corruptions of learning, especially during 
the Middle Ages, and the five books of con- 
strue tivc woik on the transmission of knowl- 
edge, probablj^ the gJcatesL educational work 
of the Renaissance. 

Finally, it should be noted that Yives wrote 
the De Ammo, (in 1639), a work which estab- 
lishes him as tho father of modern psychology 

F W. 

Refotoncaa I — 

Bonilla y Maiitin. A, Luia Vires y fo Fdo^ofia 
del j?Gnnci)Jttct|/o BibliOKrnpliy (Madrid, 1003 ) 
Heine, R J L Vivra, auBfiewlikllD pftdnirogiacl'iQ 
Solirlftcn, In Pddagaoische Ddhotheicf Vol XVI 
(Lt^inzig. 1381.) 

Hoppe, G D\e Psi/chotogie des Jmn. Liiu Vibm nach 
rfcfi beidea Bachorn actnes Sehri/t "De 

Amnia e£ Vi fa" daroeslcUi utid bcurteilt, ci.n Beitrag 
iur OcschchtQ dcr Psf/choloam, (Dorhn, 1001 ) 
NAMf'ciiE, A J jl/lJuioirc sur hi Vic et les ficrifa de 
/. L, Virpa (Bnissph, 1B41 ) 

ScTiAEfn, IC. EncjfKJopddie acB o^snminten Erzie.- 
hin\gs-und Untcmchtswcaemi fiV Vivcb (GotUa, 
l&r0-1887 ) 


Watson. Fohteh Tvdor Schoolboy TMe (Vives' 
lAnguoi Latifua Eicmlaho, traiislalGa iivlo Eag- 
liah. (London. 1008 ) 

Juan Lwis Vuca and the Jicnnsccnce Uducfl 1 10 li o/ 
irQini?ii. (London, 1012.) 

Vu’ca on JUdu&jUoH (Cambridge and England, 1015.) 
Wyciiqmam, j. j. L Vii'cj, Schnjteii 

In Jai/ativschc Klasaiker. Vol XIV. fVienim, 
1BB3) 

VIVIDNESS. — An altiibiite of menial 
processes directly i elated to altciilion Tlmi 
mental pioccfisiavivid uponwhicli a high degree 
of attention m conccntiated Vividncsa la to 
be contrasted with intensity A very fnmt 
whisper for which one is nuxiously waiting 
may be vivid in the highest degree, although 
the sound sens a Lion is very weak. On the 
other hand, tlio roni of mnchiiicry in n factory 
may be neglected while one hstons to n con- 
verfliitioii or looks at his work. The loud 
roar in bins case is not vivid, though the sound 
fionantioii is iiitonsc. Vividiieas is to be con- 
trasted with elenincsg; llie Jutter chninotcnslic 
appeara iii those mental processes which aUnd 
m definite niid explicitly recognized relations 
to other inontal processes Thus, tho demoa- 
atiaLion of a gcoinetncal ])ropo?ition may con- 
Bifib of n scrici of etcpis winch arc clear, but the 
impicssioii made by the cxeichcmay not be so 
vivid as a fltiong emotional oxpciicncc which 
is not definitely thoiiglit out. In bpitc of (he 
cold lasts above painted out, the gcncial ndo 
may be laid down that othci things being equal 
intensity and olearnesa eon tribute to vivid- 
ness. Vivid lies? in ay, Iiowevoi, ns in the ex- 
amples cited, arise wherever attenLion is at 
a high level even when in tensity and clearness 
arc lit a low level. 

Vividness has been oxplnined by Mtiiistcr- 
herg as dependent on the icncliness with which 
one reacts. That stimulus which fiiula motor 
channels open will he vivul, that stimulus 
whioh finds motor chanuols cloaed will not be 
vivid, no matter how iutentG it is Tins is a 
voiy productive suggestion for tho tcnchcr 
Whatever cxperloncca arc to be vivid should 
be related in some way to action. C. II J 
See Attention; Clearness; Psyciio- 
riiYBics. 

Retorencea I — 

MUNHTi-'nnEnu, II Psycholoyy and Life, (Boaton, IBOO.) 
^riiiidzO^c t(cr P^ychologyc, (Leipzig, iOOO.) 

VOCABULARIES, — See Latin Lan- 
aTJAGES ANJ> Liteiiatuii:g in Education, under 
Latin Ghasim^hs, Vocadularies, and Teach- 
ing Appahatos 

VOCAL MUSIC — See Music 

VOCAL ORGANS. — The vocal organa in- 
clude the lung?, tongue, lips, month, ns well ns 
the throat, but m a more especial manner the 
organa of the Lhiont arc cleMgnatcd aa tho vocnl 
organs. The breath passes from the lungs 
thiQugh the windpipe luLo tho larynx. Across 
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the larynx aie atrctchcd bwo olnatic lif^amenta vocational cclucalioii discussed under tlieso 
called the vocal chords. At one end they are titles So also Auuicultuual Educatio^j, 
rnstciiedin front of the larynx nnd tit the other CoMRtBnciAiiEDUCATiON; Tbaciibiih, Trajninq 
they are fixed to two movable cartilnginoug of, and nihed subjects all rcpicaont phases of 
bodies, the nrytcnoids The apace between the voontioiml Gducntioii, though frequently dis- 
chords, called the glottis, enn thus bo imiTowcd tinguishccl, ua profeasioiinl cdiicfilion, fiom 
or closed. The glottis consists of two ports, those vocations wiierc tho maiuial element is 
the chord glottis and curtilage glottis, andtliese moio prominent, and the inlelloctuftl oi Hcieu- 
can be opened or closed independently. The tific w of a moro clcnioiitary chai actor This 
chord can be lengthened or shortened by last phaac, the one geiicially indicated na 
muscular coutroction. Above the txuo glotliB, vocatioiinl odu cation, la treated under the 
forming a part of tho larynx, appears the upper caption Industiiial Education'. The recent 
or false glottis, by which the pnsange oan be organization of vocational education for women 
narrowed or partially closed. The epiglottis is is discussed ns one phase of Househoi^d 
a valve at the top of the larynx which in Auts, Education- in. >Scc also in this con- 

swallowiug and in forming certain sounds is nootion the niticles on Seciietaiiial Phokes- 

prcaacd downao as to cover the opening of the sign. Education ron tiibj Nuiibing, Educa- 
faiynx The cavity between laiynx and now ron, 

mouth is the pharynx The roof of tW mouth The vocational aspect of education is bccom- 
conaista of the soft and hard palate, the lower ing a topic of vciy gcncrnl impoitancc, and is 

hanging oxticmity of the soft palate being tho digcuascd in ita tlicoretical aapoota, m addition 

uvula E ir C* to the nbovo topics, in tlio ariiclea on Educa- 

tion, Aut in Education, CrriZENSUit? and 
VOCATION SCHOOLS — See Indus- Education 
TRIAL Education; Manual TnAiNiNa; Voga- For the general litciatiiie of the subject, 
TiONAii Guidance, see the lofoience lists appended to all the 

above topics 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. — In n cer- 
tain sense, all education is vocational in that VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. — A leccnt 
it aims to pieparo one foi the more efficient development in education niul philanthropy 
and satisfactory performance of the activities which anna to give to parents and children 
of life Even liberal education is in n fiCiifae infonnation witli icgnrd to liadcs and iiidiia- 
vocatioiial, for in iLs varioiH forms it has tries and othci occupations, niid the best 
aimed to prepnro for the life oi cnlling or mobhod of entering or preparing to enter them, 
“vocation'' of a stateamati or man of pulilic It ifi nob an attempt to find employment for 
ftfTmrs, of the gentleman, of an ecclesiastic, voung people, although this is aoiiic times done, 
or whatever the particular Hooial concept of nut lathoi an effort to accuic iiitcLligcnt aclcc- 
fche liberally educated man may have taken, tion of a iiiiraviit on tho basis of adequate 
Even in the classical period, when the coiicep- knowledge. With this movoinciib is combined 
tion of liberal education was formed, it aimed to a (leairo to promote bettei’ preparation for 
produce the libeinlly educated man, the phi- life career and the avoidance of blind alloy 
loaopher in Greece, tho oraboi in Rome, ic- occiipationa and consequent aimles.s drifling. 
spoctively defined as the educated man or the Whilc^ a certain amount of vocational guidance 
man cfiicioTit m the application of his hnowl- and direction Inia for n long time been given 

edge, IniU earlier historic stages elementary in connection with lads' elubs and social centers, 

education was always vocational, in that it the movement as iL is now known liaidly goes 

was merely a prcparatoiy stage to Some form farther buck than 1007 A biucaii for advising 

of higher education, whethei the vocation to young men in the choice of a vo call on waa 
be followed was that of ascholm, an ecclesiastic, opened in that yoiu by Profcgsoi Fi ank Paisons 

or a gentleman. at the Civll_ Service lloiiao in Loston In 

Dub in the ordinary usage of the term, 1909 a Vocational Bureau was organized at tho 
vooaUonal c^luciLtiQii is (liltevcnt-iaLecl fiom Civil Scivice House and a chrcctor waa ap- 
tho moie gGncrnl stages of education, in that pointed to obtain informaLjon on diffeucjit 
the chief conccni of cducntioii m its vocational occiipatioiiaj to collect industrial slaLishica, 
form IS the tiaining in the practical appllca- and to discover the educational opporliinitica 
tiou of knowledge acqmiccl in Gaily stages of The Bui can accuicd the iiitereat of busiuesa 
Lho educational process and the education men, educators, and social ivorkora, and the 
of selected or difTcreiitiatcd groups In this Bos Lon School Co mini tic o appointed a Coin- 
sense, vocational education includes all the mittce on Vocational Guidance to cotiporatc 
various forms of higher or piofessioniil cduca- with Lho Vocational Huroau Tho Committeo 
Lion and is licntcd under a variety of captions, centered its aim in promoting among the school 
Tims, education for the law, modi cine, the children, pnicnts, and icaclicra nn appro oi alien 
Christian iiiiniatry [sep Theological Educa- of tho valuo of the life cnicoi motive, Voca- 
tion)j and foi the various phases of engineer- tional lectuica were given to the graduating 
ing (see Technical Education) nro forma of classes of the elemental y schools; vocational 
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counaeloia were appointed in practically nil 
tliB sclioola, high and elGmentary^ of the city, 
card waa taken in placing pupils in remunera- 
tive employment^ m advising and following 
them up Vocational rocord cards wcie kept 
of elementary achool graduates and high school 
pupils luformation was fuiniBlied on the dif- 
feront occupations^ the wages, pciinancnce of 
employment, the chances of promotion, etc 
The work on the whole is valuable not onl}" for 
the pupils but also for the teacher, whose 
outlook 13 broadened, and for the employer, 
whose coopciation is obtained and who, if 
he oiTors satisfacfcoiy conditions of employ- 
ment, is supplied with efTioicnt help Thus the 
vocational bureau oi committcQ or couiiscloi 
forma a valuable link between the home oi 
achool, and the shop or industry The chief 
end to be attained is to arouse an interest in 
parents and children in the opportunitiea 
which arc best in the long run, and bo keep the 
young worker from entering the blind alley 
occupations whcie the initial wngea may pei- 
Imps be a greater inducement Where such 
adviGo IS in place, the value of an adequate 
preparatory training is emphnaized. 

The Vocational Bureau haa published a num- 
ber of bulletma, including The Machinist^ 
Banking, The IJaler, Confectionery il/fliiii- 
facture, The Architect, The Landscape Aicki- 
tcct^ The Grocer, Bookkeeping and Accomling, 
DcparCment ^Siores, each of which gives an 
account of the trade or industry, its divisions, 
dangora, conditiona, and futuie, pay, positions, 
and j?pp or turn ties, appieiiticcship and (|ualifi- 
cations, and comments The Bureau, recog- 
nizing the need of apccinl trnining. ^lycs a 
GDUiao foi vocational coungcloia, anti m 1911 
conducted a school of arts and sciences in con- 
nection with the Haivaid University Bummer 
school, 

Besides the Vocational Buieau and the 
Committco on Vocational Guidance, three 
other organizations in their own way cooper - 
ato to tliQ same end' the Boston Homo and 
School Association, the Gilds' Trade Associa- 
tion^ and the Women's Municipal League Of 
tiieso the first arrnngcfj, ftiiiangotlicr aetivitiee, 
lectures and conferences on vocatioua at 
paie Jits' aasociationa; the second, among other 
activities, has ^lycn attoiitioii to the vocn- 
tkonnl opportunities foi girls between fourteen 
and eighteen, and on tlio basis of tho infoi mo- 
tion oners guidance to them, Tina afisaciation 
has also published a number of bulletins, c g. 
Telephone Operating, Bookhindingt Btenog- 
raphy and Typewiiiing, Nursery Maid, Milli- 
nery, etc , setting forth the natuic ami condi- 
tiona of the work, the training required and how 
obtained, positions and pay, etc. The Women's 
Municipal League of Boston approached the 
matter from a diflcreiifc standpoint, appointing 
a comimtteo to inquire into the opporLuiiitics 
for vocational traiiiingp and on the basis of thia 
study gives advice to children, pavciita, teachers. 


and others, thus seeking to pi event overlap- 
ping and waste of money and eltort. 

Ill New York the Iligli School Teaclicra' 
Asaociation uiidortook lu 1008, through a 
teacher oi a coiiiiriitLcc of teachers in each 
Bchool, to liclp a Lu dents to choose a career 
Through a geiicial eoniniittoo the Associalioii 
collects information on the quahricatioiia 
necessary foi cntci’ing any occupation, the 
rcmunciiition, the permanency of employ- 
ment, etc,, and publishes Icailcta, e g Choosing 
a Career (one for boys and one for girls), 
Openings for Boys xii Machine Shops, etc. 
In 1910 ail appropriation of S250 a year wna 
granted from public funds for the expenses 
connected with the woik Vocational guid- 
ance ia alao being imdortaken by inchvidiial 
tcftchcra in the elementary scliciola of Brooklyn 
and Now York, nnd the question ia being cou- 
Bidcied by a joint commiUec of the Junior 
League nnd the Public lOdiicalion Aasocialion 
of New York. The iiipid sprend of the move- 
mcnl is well iliustintcd by the fact that at tlie 
national eoiifcioncc on vocational guidance 
held ill Boston on Nov, 15 and IG, 1910, 
delcgntca weic present from thiity-fivo citiea, 
including New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pitta burg, Pliiludclphiftj Sb Louis, etc. 
In Gicat 111 dam the movcmoiit in favor of 
vocational guidance is also spreading Williin 
a smaller compass this work lias been con- 
ducted for many years by the Apprcnticcahip 
and Skilled Employment Coiniiutteca, c.g, 
at Cambridge, IlnmpstPaU, and other cUvisiona 
of London The, sc comm it tees, through a 
central Jissociation, have pubiishod handbooks 
for boya and giiU: Trades for London Bops 
and hou) to enter them, and Trades for London 
Gtrls Olid /louj to enter them. A further influ- 
ence radiating fiom this special woik has been 
cKcieised on vocational training and attend- 
ance at contniuatioii schools Alaiiy educa- 
tion commilLccs, tliiougU tlioir childrens’ care 
and other committees, hiivo given attention 
to the question of I'ocatiQiial guidance and the 
Bocurnig of suitable employment for children 
More icconLly, since the passing of the Labor 
Exchange Act, Z90D, nnd the Education 
(Choice of Employment) Act, 1010, educa- 
tional authorities are empowered ** to inako 
aii'angcmenla, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, for giving boya and girls 
uiidci acvcntccn years of ago assistance with 
icspcct to the choice of siii table employ mcnl, by 
means of the collection and tho comnmaicaiion 
of infoLiTintion nnd the furnishing of advice" 
As a result of the two nets the Board of Tiade 
nnd tho Board of Education issued n joint 
mciiiornnduni rcsciving the right of directing 
and advising pupils, boys and girla, in regard 
to employmant for six montlis aftci they leave 
school to the education au then lies, which 
firo expected through a special Bubcommilteo 
not only to register applicfltiona for work and 
receive notices of vacancies, but also to induce 
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parents and children to extend the period of 
education where possible The Do aid of 
Trade me eta the cxpeiisea of the labor bureau, 
the directoi of which it nppoirits in conaulta- 
tion with the local education aulhoritieq 

In Scotland tho Edinburgh School Board 
opened an educational information and em- 
ployment bureau in 1008^ and had the coupern- 
tion of einploycra, organized trades and ci'afta, 
and leligioua, social, niid other welfare ngcncics 
At first intent on ac curing attend itiice at 
continuation achoola, the buicnii soon began 
to extend its scope to giving advice and sccui- 
ing employment for young people between 
foul teen and acvcntccn In lOOfi the Scotch 
Education Act empowered local school bom da to 
incur cxpeiiBca for vocational guidance biucniia 
The essential fcatuics oJ vocnlional guidance 
are the same in all countiics It is a queslion 
of ccluoationnl administration as much ns a 
social and economic problem It is intimately 
connected with the pioblcin of iiuluatnal 
education (g a ) By vocational guidmicc an 
attempt ia made to aavc boys aiul giila fiom 
onteimg the fii at occupation thatofTcrs, regard- 
less of tlic future it may hold and its clTcct 
on health and general well-being. Tho im- 
portance of the lifo care or motive is empha- 
sized, and intelligent planning ia encouraged 
Through the coopciation of the vocational 
bureaus and the schools better adjustment 
between individual ability and bent nnd the 
dilTcicnt occupations can be made, while the 
inlliiGncc of several agencies can be bi ought to 
bear on paicnb and child to mnko the aaciifico 
needed to accuro the requisite piepaiatoiy 
training, llccoid cards of the chilclicn’a 
progress at school must bo kept on the one 
hand, and on the other information must be 
secured about tho variou.'i occupations, their 
dangers, their influence, the opportuintiea 
offered by them, etc. But it muat be con- 
atantly borne injmndthat itis not the prunaiy 
function of a bureau or coininittee for voca- 
tional guidance to find employment, but only 
to act in an advisory capacity on the basis of 
the infoimation nt its disposal 
See iNDuarniAL Education. 
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VOICE. AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. 
— See Speech; Speech Defects, Vocal 


OnoANS The hygiene of the voice is the 
hygiene of tlift lungs, tho larynx, and the noac; 
for these aee Nose, Hygiene of, tSihoat, 
Hygiene op; TuuBiiounoaia, etc 

VOLAPUK. — See Languages, AnTiPiciAi,. 

VOLITION.— See Will 

VOLTAIBi:, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET 
DE (1604-1778) — Waa educated nt the 
Jeauib College Louia-lc- Grand. IIcic ho 
showed Ilia piccocity by writing fair verse at 
the age of twelve and hero he wns imbued with 
a love for letters, with a devotion to the stage 
and with tho piiiiciples of a coldly lational 
deism Hcrcj too, lie felt tho iiinucnco of 
Chailca Rollin whaac Treali^e on Studies 
Voltaire called ''a book foicvci iiaefiil 
Roliin'a reforms weie manifest in Voltaire's 
unsurpassed use of concicte imagery and in Ina 
ultimate place as the pope of pioaody, the 
arbiter of literary eloquence From the Jesuits 
VoltiniG pnssiod into tho fi cc-ihiiikmg circle of 
the Temple. Suspected of libels on the Regent 
he wna Danished fiom Pans, returning, and 
writing more libel loiisly. he was confined in 
the Bastille. On lua iclcnae he flGil to Eng- 
land The flints of thia visit were the LeWers 
on ike English in which the in-sulnr Loloiation 
in politics, religion, and education was turned 
into an odious compaiison with the Gallic 
intoloiancc. The result was the public burn- 
ing of tlic liook nnd the aelf-choscii exile of the 
aullioi in tho iiHlopendoiit Duchy of Loirnino 
Hero wns composed iiuicli of the Esmy on 
the illaunei.'s and Spirit of Nfihom in whicli a 
new historical note is struck Rcnl history 
is held Lo be not div annals or chronicles but 
n lively portrayal of miinncifl, laws, and aits, 
and tho progrc&a of tlic liuman spirit The 
educational aim of thia worli was bo cliff use the 
critical spirit, to discredit the blind ticccptancc 
of mere recoich as facts. Of like aim was the 
Philosophy of History which proclaimed that 
events are not blip or naturally guided, but arifio 
from luiman □pinion and aontiinenta, the 
influence of gient men, potty accident, ** IIis 
Majesty Chance " 

In the first half of the ciEhtccnth century 
Voltaiie had been a man of letters; with his 
visit to Ficdci’ick of Prussia he becomes 
a icformer Ilia watchword wns Ecrasez 
rinfihnG, his letters were bullets agniiisL bigotry 
whcthei in (Jliiireh or Stale, in Catholic or 
Protestant faith. lie held that in clnssical antiq- 
uity thcro Mind been a steady progicss fiom 
barbarian! Lo civilization; in tho early Christian 
and medieval epochs a locoil, but a renewed 
advance in tins ago of rca.son. The famous 
Philosophical Dictiotim y, or tho opinions of 
piodcni philosophers on metaphysical, v]OTal, 
and polilical subjecii, was the weapon of attack. 
In metaphysics the wise man should avoid 
dogma and be satisfied with agnosbiciBni, in 
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thia Rrecit Gdifioc of the univcrac we mice 
Bhoiila not bi cubic ouraclve'? nbout the archi- 
teeb or the piirpo&c of the building In morals 
WQ slioultl be iiifluencccl not by the Iiopc of 
future lioavculy icwards, biiL by present carllily 
nccompliBhineiit; let ub find hupp or L in work 
even if the end be unknown, nt all hazni'da 
we iuubL cultivate our garden. In politics 
the axioms aie move positive; reform the 
magistracy; obtain legal and administrative 
uiufonnity, demand a mildei code oi criniina] 
juTisprudGiice The last domimd was sig- 
nalized by Yoltftiie, from his last home near 
Geneva, in hia tireless and successful efforta 
to secure juaticQ in the infamous oases against 
Colaa, Sirvcn, and La Dane. These cajics dis- 
prove the oliarec that the liLeiary dictator of 
Europe had no regard for the masses and then 
wrongs 

NeveithelcBS, VoUnirc^a general tone rc- 
maiired more aristocratic than democratic. 
Hence to replace popular sup erjsli lion in icli- 
gion he could offer only a fngid icligion of 
natuiG, wlioro nature meant the i calm of law, 
nob the kingdom of the feelings. In education 
Ins fiyinpa tides wcie moie rationalistic than 
sentimental His ideal was the cult of cour- 
tesy, finish in style, perfect good sense. Tima 
in his Historif of Jenni the youthful hero tiirna 
from n theism to tliciam because it is better 
form and meets with woildly rewards Like- 
wise in the Lexers on the kew II6hl^^ Jean 
Jacques Ilousscau attacked bccaiiSQ of hira 
appeal to the natural man. So Yoltane standa 
for the highly artificial mini, the favorito 
of court and salon, the polished product of 
society. He is in style Oi classicist mtlicr tlian 
a romanticist; in temperament a lationabafc 
rathci than a scntunentnliat, m aims an aris- 
tocrat rather than a democrat, I W, R. 
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VOLUNTARISM — Th^t apecial form of 
philosophy in which the will (i/olUMlas) ia 
elevated above the other features of the mind 
to such a pitch that Will la cloclarcd to be tho 
dceiieat Reality, or, again, is declared to bo 
the principal instrument by which wo com- 
mnnieatc with that Reality. 

Voluntarism thus Btaiida opposed to two 
forma of philosophy first, to iutellcctualiam, 
or lationaham, winch assigns the cliicf placo 
to mtellcob or reason; and second, to tho 
doctrine that feeling, or emotion, is the 
deepest fact m the world These different 
trends may be well illustrated by three modea 
of clcaciibing the nature of God; that He is the 
Supremo Will; that He is Pure Reason; and 
that He ia Love. 

But with the couviction that tho basal 


character of the universe is will, there may 
well go, ns a kind of corollary, Ibo conviction 
that the right practical relation between tho 
individual mid tho uiiivcr.ie aS a whole ia to 
be attained by iv proper uxcicisc of will (aa, 
for the iiiiellectualist, the right iclalion. ia to 
be aUnined by proper tliouglit; and for Iho 
CmoLionalifafc, by proper feeling), VohinLnriam 
in this wa 3 " passes readily into n type of 
etlucs, ns well ns ontology. And in so far ns 
knowledge also 13 declared to be subject to 
the will, voluntarism leads to a. apceisl type of 
epistemology. G. M. S. 

Relorfinces . — 

Jamei, W The TFill lo 2? ell esc, anti Other Eaaays (New 
York, 18D7) 

SciioprxiiAUETi, A, The IforW oa TKifl and Idea 
(London, 18Q0) 

VOLUNTARY. — Depending upon the exer- 
cise of tliQ will applied to forms of thought or 
bohavior, 

Sec WiLn 

VOLUNTARY ATTENTION.— 5eo Atten- 
tion, 

VOLUNTARY CONTROL. — Sco Hatjit; 
Instinct; Motor Abiuty; Will. 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, — Those olc- 
mentiiry schools in Euglancl which have been 
provided and mnmtaincd by voluntary efforts . 
aa a rule, of the respective denominations and 
which stand outside of the control of local 
nubhonlics for certain purposes, e g religious 
instruction (subject to the conscience clause), 
appombmcnl. of managers, and a^ip ointment 
and dismissal of leachcrs (within limits). 
The tci m used since p02 m place of voluntary 
schools IS " non-proidded schools. 

See England, Education in 

Rafarence ; — 

B 4 IaFOiiji, G. BducaUon al Sya terns of Great Bnfavn and 
irdaad (Oxford, 1003) 

VULCANOLOGY —The acientie which 
deals ivitli Hio phenomena of volcanic activity. 

See Geology, 

VULGARIA. — See LatiiJ Dictionahieb, 
GnARnrAna, etc ; Hon man, Willfam; Stan- 

DIIIDQB, JOim; WlUTING. 

WABASH COLLEGE, CRAWFORDS^ 
VILLE, IND— Wqs founded in 1832, by 
leaders of the PreabyLerian denomination m 
that vicinity. The college has always been 
ai^iated with that denomination. It ia one 
of the two or three collcgca west of tho Allc- 
ghciiiea which limits attendance to boys only. 
The college is well equipped, located on a 
campus of forty acres, situated m tho hciirt o( 
tlio city, with five substantial buildings. 
Admission requires the four ycara' high achool 
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CDUrSQ, [ 111(1 ia by certificate or examination. 
The atuclciit attendance for 1911-1012 was 349 
The facility nurabecs twenty-four. 

WADSWORTH, BENJAMIN (1060-1737) 
— Eighth picsidcnt of Harvard ColIcKo, was 
graduated from Ilarvaicl in 1600. He was 
teacher and later collegiate pastor of the Eirat 
Church of Boston He was president of 
Harvaid from 1725 to 1737. “ He wna eini- 
nontly pious, and a prudent, faithful minis ter," 
but “ better fitted lor tho pastor of a churoh 
than to be the iniistei of a school of the 
prophets,” notes John Eliot. W. S. M 

WAFA. — See Auul-Wbfa. 

WAGES OF TEACHERS — Sec SALAiiiHa, 

WAKE FOREST COLLEGE, WAKE 
FOREST, N.C — An institution for^ men 
founded by the Baptist State Convention of 
North Carolina in 1832 and chartered by the 
General Assembly in 1833 aa Wake Forest 
Ins Li tube, in 1830 na ^Wke Forest College. 

Up to 1849 thoic was no endowment. With 
the Civil Wai AiaappcMcd most of tho small 
endowment acquired by that time. Sinco 
then there hna been a prolonged struggle for 
funds, but in 1883 the college was placed on a 
sound financial bn^is. By 1912 blio invested 
funds of the College amounted to more than 
S455,OOOj which amount with the estimated 
value of its real estate makca the aggregate 
propel ty nearly £650,000. Seven buildings, 
including gymnasium and hospital, stand on 
the twenty-five-acrc campus. 

There have been sevtsu presidents of the 
College* Samuel Wait (1834-1845), William 
Ho oner (1845-1840), John B. White (1840' 
1853), Washington Manly Wingate (1854- 
1879), Thomas I-Icnderaon Piitchard (1879- 
1882), Charles E Taylor (1884-1005), William 
Louis Poteab (1905-) Fiom 1882 to 1884 
Dr. William B. Royall was chairman of tha 
facul ty, 

The board of trustees, consisting of thirty- 
six membcr.'s, js a self-perpetuating body, nomi- 
nations to fill vacaneiea arising within itself. 
In the absence of any legal rcatrictions, tho 
tmstcea are ab Baptists The fiusulby of 
mstruction consists of twenty-three profess ora, 
and eighteen minor tGacliiiig oIRccrs, The 
library comprises about 20,000 volumes. 
Standard entrance requirements of fouitcen 
units are enforced The total enrollment of 
students m 1911-1912 wns 435 W L P 

WALAFRID STRABO (806-849). — A Ger- 
man monk born near Uoicheanu, where in bho 
monastery he received liia early education 
before ho was sent to Fulda. Here he came 
under the influence of Rabanua ^laurua 
{q V.), and later was sent to Ai'c-la-Chapcllo. 
where he waa tutor at the court He returned 


to Rcichenau (Augia dii}e8) and beenme its 
abbot in 842 Strabo was one of thq ablest 
of the disciples of Rabanua Maurua (g^u.) 
Ho was a careful Latin writer, and he showed 
considerable skill in vcisification, his beat- 
known poem being the Vision of WsUin 
Hia moat popular work was the Glossa ordi- 
naria or expositions of tho Dible Another 
work of hia was the Origin and Deuelopment 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs (De ecclesiasticarum 
lerum exordiis et incremenlis) . For some 
time Walafrid Strabo waa thought bo have 
been the author of a Diarjf (Tagehuch) which 
was published in nn annual report of tho 
Benedictine monosteiy at Einaicdcln in 1867 
under the title How they Taught and Studied o 
Thousand Years Ago. The woik, it was thought, 
was based on a newly discovered and lutherto 
unknown. Ms. and was given as such in many 
books, e.g. K Schmidt's Geschxchis der 
gogik, Vol II, pp. 197-213. It was discovered 
oninquny, howovei, that the work waa merely 
a reconstruction based on alieacly cxieting 
material to give a picture of the times, much 
in the Same way os tho his boric al novel of 
Ekkchard of Von ScliefTel, or Ratpert of Zim- 
menuaun. The author of \Y(vla{rid Strabo's 
Diary was Father Martin Mmty, of the monas- 
tery at Einsiedeln, who later attained a high 
position in tho <I;atho]io Church in North 
Dakota 
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WALDECK, PRINCIPALITY OF, EDU- 
CATION IN. — Sec Gehman Empiri}, Edu- 
cation IN, 

WALDEN UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN — A school for ncgiocs founded by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1806 as the 
CenLinl Tenneaseo College, the institution 
growing out of a iniaaion school started by the 
Freedman's Aid Society In time medical, 
dental, and pharmaceutical departments wore 
added, and in 1900 the title was changed to 
Wnldcn University, in honor of Biahop Walden 
of the M. E Church, to whose intercab and 
activity tho institution owed much. A large 
hoapitol with every modern equipment waa 
added and dedicated Novembci 29, 1912, 

The inalilufcion conaiata of twelve deparb- 
menta, thoac in addition to tho ones mentioned 
being law, commorcG, nuraing, music, Bible 
training, domes tie scion go and art, drawiugj and 
English, While entrance requirements are 
not beyond the completion of the ooniinon 
school, the institute is one of the best of those 
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Tor the coloicd race. The sUideTifc attendance 
IB about 800, with a faculty of GO tcachcra. 
John A ICumlerj A.M., D.D , la the presidcml 

WALES, EDUCATION IN. — Mabeiiala 
have not yet been eoilcctcd for a history of 
education m Wales befoie its mcoiporuLion 
with England, much of the history nftcr the 
incorporaticm is common to the two countries 
Only that part which is peculiar to AVales 
will be treated hero. 

The Commonwealth Act. — In IG49 the 
Commonwealth Parh ament passed an Act 
foi the botbci piopagabion and prenching of bho 
gospel 111 Walcb find redress of some griev- 
ances." Seventy commissioners were named 
with "full i)owcr anti authority ... to rc-^ 
coivc illl ai tides or charges which ahall be 
exhibited against any paiaon, vicar, ourafce, 
or school master . for any delinquency. 

Hcondalj malignancy, oi iiourcsidcnoy " and 
to require the ace used to appear before them, 
Tho comiTiissioncra could do more than hear 
charges; to the cud that godly men of 
able gifts and knu^Yledgc for the work of the 
mime try and of approved coii versa Lion for 
piety may be employed to preach the gospel 
in the counties aforesaid (which hcietofoio 
abounded m ignoianco and profauenesa) and 
that fit persona of approved piety and learning 
may have encouragement to employ tUeirLsclvcs 
in the education of uhildrcn in piety and good 
litcraturo . , the said cominiasionei a " were 
''authorized and enabled to grant certificates 
by way of approbation to such peraons aa " 
were conaidered aui table " for tlie advanGcmcnt 
of bho gospel or for the keeping of sehools and 
education of children ” And the " a aid com- 
missioners " wcic aufchoriaed out of thcecclo- 
Biaabical revenues to " order and appoint q. 
constant yeaily inaintenancQ for such persona 
ns shall bo lecomn tended and approved of na 
nfoieaaid . , . provided that the yeaily main- 
tenance of a minlatcr doca not exceed one 
hundred pounds and the yearly inaintenaiice 
of ft Bchoolmcvster exceed nob forty pounds" 
Tho commissioners (mainly through the agency 
of Vavasour Powel) c.qtablishcci over seventy 
free schools in the chief towns of Walea 
(Df these the Caidigan Inbermediate (formerly 
Grammar) School, founded in 1053, is probably 
the only one still existing; most of the rest 
wciG closed, on account of the nonconfoimity 
of the masters, aftci the reshoiation of 
Cliailea II 

Thomas Gouge — Through the influence 
of Thomas Gouge (g v.), who visited Wales in 
1072, over tluee hundred schoola were esfcab- 
liahcclj and the New Teatamont, the Whole 
Duly of Man^ and other books were printed 
m Welsh labors having grown too much 

for him, ho formed a Trust. After Ida death 
in 1G81 its operations giftduftlly ceaaed, but 
some of the trustees, profiting by their ex- 
perience, helped to found the Society foi Pio- 


moLmg Christian Knowledge (q.v). (See 
Ch-IlIiity SciiooLa) 

The Circulating Schools. — Through the 
lufliieticc of one of tho original niembcra of 
that society, Su J Philinpaj a rcinbrokcsiiirc 
Bquh'c^ ft number of clianty schools were 
established in Waic.s; in 1746 there were 
Bcvonty-onc, with 1027 boys and 13G girls on 
the rolla Aa a sign of hberahly these were 
Cl editable; ns llic means foi educating a nation 
they weie wholly mndcquato To supplement 
them ft novel orgamzabion was set up by Sir 
John's brotlier-in-lftw, the Hev Griflith Jones, 
Reetoi of Llanddowioi (about twelve miles 
west of Carmaithcn) Attracted by lus elo- 
quent preaching, crowds n blended hia church, 
espccinlly foi the monthly sacrament. IIo used 
to qucaLioii them about "all the plain doc- 
trines of Christian knowledge ncedfiil to enlva- 
tion," and having thua discovered their very 
" brutish, gross, ftiid general ignorance," he 
resolved, in 1730, to a tart a school for his own 
parish This succeeded so well that he wished 
every pansli to have a similar blessing Even 
with snbacnnbions from pious EngliBhinen nnd 
grantaof Eibloafrombho S.r O IC, he could have 
creeled few specinl biiildmga and crented few 
permanent inatiLiUiona lie therefore hit on 
tho plan of "circulating" schools A inaater 
waa Bcnt to a promising place where there was 
ft oUui’ch 01 chapel or empty cottage available 
There, without fee, he taught children by day 
and adults by night to read the Bible, Aa the 
pupils were eager and Welsh spelling la phonetic, 
tile simple task did not Lake long When it 
was completed the master moved on to another 
plaeo, to repent Ua porformanco Eiom 1737 
to 1760, 3IS5 achools were set up and 150,213 

I icrsoiia weic taught. Jonca died m 1761, 
icqucatliing liia piopcrty and hia organization 
to a wealthy widow of hia flock, ^Madam Dovan, 
who carried on the good work till her own 
death in 1779, establishing 3280 schools, teach- 
ing 163,383 peraons She, in turn, bequeathed 
money to pursue the plan, but her estate was 
claimed by a relative and saved only by being 
thrown into chancery. 

Sunday Schools — In 1783, soon after 
" Mr. Jones’s schools had censed to circulate,’' 
tho Rev. Thomas Charles settled in Bala, He 
repeated Jones’s experience, diseorcnng hia 
people's Ignorance by catccliising, and trying 
to remove it by setting up circulating schools, 
Hia masters, who novel exceeded twenty, 
gradually made themselves unnecessary, for 
wlicnovGr they left, bhe people arranged to 
meet for mutual instruction on Siindnys 
Thus, thongh the first Welsh Sinidfty school 
wns not catablialied till a few years after the 
fiiat English Sunday school, it Jijvd an entirely 
different origin, and Thomas Charles is not 
more indisputably tlm father of the one than 
Roboit Rnikea (g » ) is the father of the other. 
The Education CommiBslon. — The circu- 
lating school a, whieh at best were only a 
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temporary cxpcdiont, had cctisod before the 
cud of fcne eighteenth century; tJic Sunday 
fiehoola did iiob teach any secular subieeb 
except icadingp endowments wore scanty; 
tho JBcilish and Foici^n School Society {q v.) 
and the National Society ((/y) could not be 
very Bucccasful In atirtiulatmg the ciitablitth- 
menfc of soliools in a country too poor to main- 
tain them; aud the nouconformiata ftenertiUy 
refused govoriimcnt nidj which, moreover, was 
not offer ad till 1833. llonco theie were msiny 
places without a pretciuc of a school, anti maiiv 
more with only a private advontiiio achooi, 
which was no bettor than a pretense In 
1810 the minis bry appointed a coTniuission to 
inquire into the state of education iii tho 
Principnhby of Wales." The commissioners 
though able and conscientious, wero young and 
inexperienced, ignoiaiib ol the language and 
out of sympatliy with the i dig ion of the 
majoiity of the nation, hence their reports 
consisted of lufonUation about tho tclioola, 
winch was generally accented as accurate, 
and of opinions about the people, which 
evoked passionate protests. The ciTect on 
education was bliab the government continued 
to olTei grants and Welsh nonconror mists 
continued to lefuse them Welsh church- 
men j on the other hand, accepted them gindly 
aud suppleineiited them liberally. In July, 
IS'lO. they Qigaiiizcd a " Welsh Education 
Fuad” wlilch early in 1817 "amounted to 
£3000 in donations and £2000 in yearly 
BubbCiiptions/' With Lhcac Bums, together 
with grants from the government aud fiom 
the NnlionaL Society, training colleges for 
maateia were established at Carmarthen and 
Cainarvon, and Bchoola weic opened for 
lime teen tliousniul children, 

The Normal College for Wales. — Welsh 
nonconformists wore painfully aware of then' 
oonn try's need before the appointment of Iho 
Oommission of Inquiiy A hundred and 
twenty of their leading men met at Llandovery 
in April, 1845, to consider remedies They 
decided fchat the best was the supply of trained 
teachers At the bcgiiiiimg of 1846 a Normal 
School was opened at Brecon, whence at the 
beginning of 1843 it was traiiafcri cd to Swansea, 
where it Innguislicd for a few years It wag 
foicdoomcd to fail me by tho icsohition of the 
managers to refuse state aid. The Welsh 
people gave goneroualy in proportion to their 
means for the establishment of the institution, 
but they could not afToid to suliscribo year 
after year sufTicicnt for its maiiitonaiice, so 
thnt it lived upon its capital and whan that 
was ox liana ted the principal converted it into 
a private boarding scUoaL 
Secondary Education. — By 1870 expenenoo 
had taught uanconformista tlmb the ovlla 
anticipated fiom govoiiimonfc intorferenco 
with GduciLtiou wQic imagiuaiy, bo the great 
act of that year, requiring every diatrict to 
provide elementary education for all its 


children, was eagerly welcomed in Wales, 
But the pi o vision of olrniontnry cdiiculion 
served only to emplinsi/o the drlicicney of 
secondary and luRhcr education Tlio lenders 
of opinion, eonscioiifl of the ini possibility of 
supplying the deficiency llionihclveH, succeeded 
111 inducing the gcivcinniciiL in 1880 to appoint 
n Dcjmrtmontal ComiiiillcD of Imiuiiy The 
GOiunilttcc made a sciiog of rccomiiunirlaUoiis 
which ultimately lOsiilLcd in Iho jjaasiug of the 
Welsh liilci mediate Edueutimi Act of 1K8Q> 
This made iL the duty of every county council 
to appoint " a 30 U\t ctmunitU'u " " euusiul- 
iiiR of threo por/jons nominated by Lhe county 
council and two pcyfeoiw . . . well nequaiuted 
with the conditions of Wiilas niid the wants 
of the people." The function of the com- 
miUco was " to submit to the Cliniity Coin- 
inis.sionei.'j a scheme or Hchrmes for tho 
intermcdiato and technical education of the 
inhabitants of llieii county . . . specifying 
in each scheme the cducaliounl endowmonts 
within tlicir county which in their opinion 
ought to be used for the piii]io.Hc of such 
scheme " When a acliPinc came into opera- 
tion, tJm county could vote a rate of a lialf- 
peiiiiy ill tho pound and the ti’cnsury uncler- 
took to pay nil cfpial ninoimt. The county 
councils lost no time, Two moiitlis after the 
act came into opciatioii four joint cominiLtcca 
wcic actually at work, iind in si\ nioiiths con- 
sidornlilc progi'caa had been in tide eve ly where. 
When the sclieiiicH were a))]irnvG(l the joint 
eammiUGvB ciuwo to an cud, aiwl the coiiuly 
governing bodies proreeded to net uj) schools 
whcicver ucedad. Tho county uvgimi/tvUons 
were coinjilclcd and united by llio CJeiiLral 
Welsh Board May. I ROB Tins body 
consists of eighty inoinberH, tliiec* cv ojjicin, 
sevDiily-oiiD appointed by county conncilrt. 
county goveining bodies, Lcacliors and 
universities, and eix cotiplcd 'riio chief 
function of the boaicl is tho annual inspec- 
tion and exam ilia I ion of the schools, Llic j lay- 
men t of the ticaaury grant depending oii ita 
repoil The success of the act was immediate 
and thorough. Secondary oduealion wns 
brought wi till 11 Iho reach of every cJnld whoso 
jiaroiits could nffoicl to pay n vciy modest 
fee, and, by means of scnolarshipB, of every 
clover child whose parents could nob afford 
to pay any fee 

Higher Education, — Mr (aftoiwaida Sir) 
Hugh Owen convened n. meeting in April, 
1854, to consider the idea of a WclaK Univer- 
Biby Collego, bub it wna nearly ton yours later 
licfoi'c iho idea hardened into a definite plan 
nnd appeal. Though the icaponso was not 
very prompt, the Committee could not vcHiwt 
ill IS 67 the temptation to buy at Aboiyntwyth 
for £10,000 a dcrehot hotel which had cost 
£80,000 to build Stoiio walls do not mnko 
a coUege, and five youra eiapacd before lim 
Committee ventured to appoint profeasora 
nnd invite gLudenba. The Collego opened m 
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Octobcv, 1972, with a deficit of JC2500 Next 
ycai the treasury was asked for a Rrnni, hut 
Iho Chancellor of the Excliequer, wliilc offci- 
iiig profuso sympathy, gave no money Owen 
made a fi’csh appea] to hia cDuntryjjion, and the 
icault Allowed noth Lhoir ingrained love of 
IcanunR niul Lhoir ijovorty, over ii huiulicd 
thousand aiibaoiiliei'H, inoHlly iiiineifi, ciimvrv- 
mon, farinci'H, and smiiU Hliopkcepcrs, conLnb- 
utiiiR XriO.OOf) 1C von Ihoii the College hud 
ft liiiHl htiugglo lifi the Rovominciifc in 1882 
aceepiod iho rocoinimnulaiiuu of ihc tlcpavL- 
meiilftl committee that a griuit of XdOOO 
a year should he inado. A biniilnr grant waa 
made to the collogo opened nl CnidilT in 1883, 
ijjid to thi) college opened at Bangui in 188d, 
Aberystwyth was granted a royal clmrlcr on 
Sept lOj 1880, CiiidilT on Oct 7, 1884, and 
Bangor on June 4, 1885 The thice iuBtiLu- 
tions are now nourishing. Abcrystwylh has 
about fiOO day 8tiidentH, ft college on which 
£50,000 lifts been spent, beyond the oi'lguuil 
£10,000, aiul hiborfttoiiCH which cost £23,000. 
CaidilT lias over 000 day sLudenta, and a 
cnllcge opened in Ootobci, 1009, which coat 
£150,000. llangoi has over 300 sludcnls and 
ft college costing £175,000, opened by the King 
in July, 1911. Women are admitted to each 
college oil the same terms as men, and have at 
oficli a hall of lOHidenco. 

Welsh aspii ft lioii.s could not bo SALiBfied by 
isolated colic gos whose sLudentH worked for 
the cvtcriinl dcgicoH of the Londoik UJiiversity. 
A movement for the fnderalion of the three 
colleges into a univeiHiLy began in 1888, and 
tliQ roynl chaitor was granted on Nov. 30, 
1803 

The Welsh Department. — The creation in 
Fcbruaiy, 1007, of a WHsh Department of tlio 
Dofird of Fidiicatiou with its own iiorinaucnt 
HOC re tiny and chief iiXspcotor^ is a small 
iiulication of the rcmarlcablc revival of nation- 
ftliHin which has occuirerl dining the Inat 
fcwenly years, hut «o sniall a coiice.s.sion doos 
not satisfy the moro ar dent iiationaiista, who 
demand indo])endcnco in edneation as entire 
ft.s that enjoyed by {Scotland and Ireland. 

The Welsh Language — Welsh ia the 
inothci tongue of about two thiids of the 
inhabltiuits of Wales, but EiigHsb is tlio Inn- 
gimgc of busiiiOHs nhcl of tlio grent woild. 
The teaching of English is thcicfoic regarded 
as the moat impovLant work of the schoola and 
within living memory chilclrcn were often 
punished foi wpcakiiig the only Jaiigiiago which 
they knew. But the rovival of nationalism 
led first to the iitrlizatioii of Welsh in the Eng- 
hsli Ic.ssons and later to instrucLioir in Wcl.sli 
grammar ami lilcratiirc. The change wrought 
has been ao great that even in towns liko 
Newport ami Cardiff, wlicio little WcIhIi is 
Rpokon in tlio hoino.R, the parenL.^i liavo voted 
to have rt taught in biro sclroola Formerly 
the extinction of Welsh wns regarded as prob- 
able if not dcAiiahlo; now the preservation of 


Aydsh is regarded as compatible with the 
didirsion of English. D. 8a, 

See CwAniTY Scuools, DisaENTBiiB and 
Education. 
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WALKER, FRANCIS AM ASA (1810-1897) 
— ■ President of the Massachiisetta Institute 
of Technology and a leader in the manual 
traiiiriig mcivcnrcnt, was born nt Boston on 
July 2, 1840, and graduated from Amheiat 
College in 1880. ITo ficived in the Civil War 
and roae to the rank of brigadier general IIo 
wftH last rue tor at Willifatoii Seiniiiaiy (1805- 
1808),’ assistant editar of tiic tSpnrtfffidd 
fiJcpi(5Zica« (lS0S-18CG)j Chief of the United 
Statoa Bureau of Stalistica <]8C9-1871); Com- 
missioner of Indian Adaira (lS7Klfi72); pio- 
fcasor in tho ShclReld Scicnlific School of Yale 
Uiiivcraity (1872-1881), and president of the 
Mftssftchuacttfl InsliLuto of Tcclmology (1831- 
1897) 

General Walker was a member of the city 
boards of education of Boa bon and Now Haven 
and the stale boards of education of Massa- 
t^hiiscLls and Conncchcnl; lie was in 

the movement that scoured tlie introduction of 
manual training (g.t).) in the public schools. 
Ilia publications include works on political and 
.locial problems, technological eclucatinn, 
manual training, and political economy. Ilia 
Discitssious on Education wna edited by James 
Phinney Mumoo (New York, 1899). 

W. S M 

See Manual Thaining; MAHSAcnusETTa 
Institute op TfeciiNOLOGYj Tb cum cal Edu- 
cation. 

walker, FREDERICK WILLIAM 
(1830-1011). — English aclioolmaBtor, born in 
London and educated at Kt. Olavo^s ficliool. 
Southwark, and at Rugby, IIo was dee led 
to a soliolnrflliip at Corpus CliviBCi College, 
Oxford, and ol)bftiuc(l a firsb cluaa in Lilcvas 
Iliimaniorcs and a second clas,s in matlieinatlca. 
In 1854 he obtained a fellowship at his college 
and began to read for the bnr, to which ho was 
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called in 1868 In tlio following year he nc- 
cepted an appointmeiiL as High Master of 
the Mancliestei' Gi'nnimar School, Uieii a small 
provincial Bchool wliich Walker raised to tlio 
foromosL rnnk ninong second ary day schools 
in England in cciuipmeiit, huilclmgs, and num- 
bers. lu 1§77 Uo was tippoiuLcd High MnaUr 
of SL Paul's School^ London, at that Umo in 
an madetiiiato builclmg near St. Paul's Cnlhe- 
clml and haying only the 163 fouiulatioii 
sch Dial's according to hfcnLuic. The staff was 
doubled, dieeipliue wns rcstoied, and iial^ 
ural science tintl inodorn aLudica weio iiitro- 
ducGtl The foundation acliolnrahiiis were 
thrown open for compcLltion, mid nonfoiuula- 
tioncis were admitted The school uudci 
Wnlkci'fl hcndinnstprship became the chief day 
school in Engl find and had remarkable successes 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Afr, Walker retired 
from the school in 1005 

WALKEP, JAMES (1794-18741 —Eigh- 
teenth president of Harvard Univciflity; was 
ginduatcdfroin Ilarvard in 1814, luid professor 
there from 1840 to 1853 and president from 
1653 to 1960 lie was iAvi author oC Bcvcud 
school and college textbooks W. S M, 

WALLIS, JOHN (1016-1703) —A pioini- 
nenb malhcmatician and teacher of mathe- 
malics, He >Ya.^ graduated at Cambridge, and 
111 IQ 40 became Savjliaii profeahor of mutlic- 
nintiGs at Oxford Ho also wrote on phi- 
losopliy and theology. Ilia works indudo a 
treaUse on cornea (1055) and the Ard/michca 
Injinitormi (1660). The latter is ono of the 
foi'erunncra of the calculus Ilis Al(iehra 
(1686) contained ono of the first liisloricfi of 
mathematics to appear in England. Wallis 
also was one of the fust to take up Llic pioLlcm 
of teaclimg deaf mu tea. R. E, S 

WALLS, COLOR OF — See AnciiiTEC- 
turEj School, Lbcohation ot* SciiooLa. 

WALSH, MICIUEL (1763-1840). — 
Author of inniliDinaticnl textbooks, lie was 
tench or in tlic academy ab Marblehead, Mfiss., 
and iLuthor ol iilrrcfinhle Arhkmch'c (1801), 
New Sjfstcm of Hookkecpinff (1826), and other 
mathematical textbooks. W. S. M. 

WALTON, GEORGE A (1822-1008).— 
Author of texLbooka nnd fichool aupenn- 
tcudentj was cduofitcd in tlic common hohoola 
of MasHaaluisctLs and at the Bridgewater 
Normal School. lie was teacher and principal 
of public schools in MassacUu'^otls, and many 
years agent of the State Boai d of Education 
(aaaiataut Bupcrinlciidcul) of McujaaGluisctta. 
lie was the author of First Steps in Numbi^r, 
Wriitcn Anihmehet Normal Arithmetic, and 
Practical Ariihmclic W. S. M. 

wandering students. —Sog Bac- 


chants, BEoaiNo Htuoi'Inta; Cahmina Hun- 
ana, GoiiiATiDa, JfArm, Waltlu; Stubknt 
Life; Univeiisitii':h 

WAR — See MiUTAiiY Education; rEAcii, 
Educational Ahplctu of Im'bii national 

WAR COLLEGE — See Militaiiy JIduca- 
TiON, Naval Education, 

WARD, EDWARD GENDER (1846-10^1) 

— Scliool flupci'iiiLoiideiit and textbook anthoi; 

waa educated in the iiorninl Hchools of Nmv 
York and New Jersey He wa^i piiiieipal of 
schools afc Hoboken, JeuSey C’lly, nnd Hroukiyn, 
and assistant supermleiulent of hcIiooIh at 
Brooklyn. Author of a serica of school 
rcadeia IV 8. M, 

WARDEN (Lat. frordtnnus). — A term 
adopted by the Frnnciscaiis lliiouRh feelings 
of humility foi the heads of Llicir nouhcs, in- 
stead of the tiiiditiounl abbal or priar II was 
also adopted by scvcial colleges; thus we have 
the Warden of Mcrtuii, of New College, etc. 

WARM SPOTS. — In IflHl three investi- 
gators disco veied iiulcpendoiUly that wrinu 
SRiiaatioiia were not received from all points 
on the skin, but only from relatively few and 
scattered apota Vmi Froy Imn cfjUmaled that 
there arc on the average 1 3 up (da tu I ho 
f,nuarG centimeter. Tim warm siioLs are 
itimulatod by any temperatures highci limn 
about 32“ C.. and may also ho excited by 
BO' called inaacfiunLc stimuli, such as the 
electric ciiiTCJit, and fuii table ciicinicals. No 
Ronso organ Ima been clotcrmiiicd for them with 
any certainty. W. D. P, 

Re/orence ! — 

AnaRl‘L, J ll Piuchoiaoi/ (New YrvTk, 1900) 

WARREN, SAMUEL EDWARD (1831- 
1909). — Author of schoolbooks; waH gi aduated 
from the Rciuj^ciaov Volylcchma lUf^tiUUc m 
1851, nnd wns instructor there from that dntc to 
1872. He was profess oi in the Maflaachusclls 
Institute of Technology from 1872 to 1875. 
II iH publications include Descriptive Gcoviclrfj 
(i860), Elcnienlary Prcjeclian Diait/mp (ISGl), 
JUlemcnlary Geometry (1866), Frcchai]d aiul 
Geomeincttl Drawing (1873), Elements of Dc' 
soipiiue Geometry (1877) nnd Prunary freoiJic<r[/ 
(1857). W S M 

WARSAW, UNIVERSITY OF. — See 

Rubai A, Education in. 

WARWICK SCHOOL, ENGLAND. — Sco 
Ghami^iah Schoolb, Puulig Kuuoulb. 

WASE, CHRISTOPHER (c. 1030-1090). 

— Soho oliniis tor and Univcisity Boadle, born 
Hi Hnekney, London He was educated al 
Eton and King's College, Cambnclgc, Die 
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latter of which he cjitorcd iii 1015 He trans- 
lated Hugo Groliiia's BajUizaiorum Piierorum 
InstUiUio into Grech m 1017, and in 1050 
puhllshcd a tifiiialatiou □[ the Ekeba into 
English On accoiiiit of hiH taking the Bide 
of King Charlna I. ho Hod fiiHt to Holland aiuI 
was cnplui'ctl whilaL on a journey with lei leu 
to France. He came back later to Eiiglmul 
and ill LQG5 pruemed his ALA., and liecaiuo 
head first of Dedham School in Es-sev, nud 
about 1000 wR'i anpoiuled to the hoiidbhip of 
Tonbridge School in Kent. In 1000 he 
published Mcthodi PmcUcuni Specimen: an 
Essay of a ProcUcal r/rnmi«nr, and in 1002 
Dtchonaiiiim iliinwj'o Co»ij)c»tlions Hic- 
h'onaiy, PJnglish Latin and Latin- English 
Wherein the classical words of both langaages 
are aptly remkred Wnsc bocaino Supciior 
licndlc of Law and Piiutci or Archilyiiog- 
rapher iii the Univoiaity of OTtford in 1071, 
but lie did not lose his inlorcsl in acliools and 
aolioolmnsLera Tlieie is no book which throws 
BO much light on the grammar Hcliools of lii.s 
lime as Ins Considerations concerning Free 
Schools^ published in 1078 VVasc argues 
againbl line contention that there were loo 
many BchooH, remarking *' all trades Lliink 
tliemBclvcfl ovci stocked ” lie strongly siip- 
poils the incionfie of existing schools, and 
auggcalM huprovcmenl.s. He lecominonds Limb 
couiilry achoola Hhould Hcok alliance and 
BupcrviiSioii from Homo hall or college in the 
uiuvoisiticH, and given a valuable list of tliose 
grammar .scIiooIh already in that position 
There miial 1 >d a closo relation bo L ween Lho 
maater and the town, ho that the inaHlcr'a 
work la honored. Wiihe ia an advocalo of 
uuiver.sal edii cation Every pariah ahoiild 
have adennatc teaching provision al any rato 
foi ” poLly " Hohoiara. Wilting and arith- 
inoLio should each be a miiucr^nj aduantage, 
by which no douiit lie incaiia the uiiivciHaliLy 
practicable, for ho does not, of course, think 
out the problem of compulaory univcrfial 
education, F. W. 

Roforenco : — 

Diclionnri/ o/ iVtilional flioQrnplii;. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, 
KAN — A cocducnLionnl institution, char- 
tered Feb, ft, 18G5, as Lincoln College, 
and renamed in 1808 It wan founded under 
bho goner nl aii.spiccH of tho Congrcgalional 
ohurches of ICauHna, but ih whollv indepnulcnt 
of chinch control. The iuHtiUiliou maiutaiua 
(1() 12) a nollogo of liberal aria, a medical school, a 
Bcliool of law, a conHcrvaloi'y of music, aniiool.s 
of ai’L aud oraUiry, a school of the Bible and 
a aummor aaliool. It also mniiUains iit pros- 
euba piGnarntoiy aoademy, which ia Hcparatoly 
orgaTuzod and managed. Admiaaion to the 
college ifl l)y examination or cci'Llfieate from 
an approved high school . Graduates of each 
dcpartmoiiL, except Lho academy ciud school 


of llic Bible, may iccoivc the appropriate 
degree, but only on the hn.si.s of regular college 
entrance, and after the full course of special 
study. The A is granted foi not less than 
one yeai of study in. residence The college 
has pi'oduclive funds (1912) of about 5300,000 
nncl a total income, including tuition.s, of 
$05,000. The Lota) mniibei of students in 
1011-1012 was 780. The faeuUy, exclusvvo 
of the scIiooIh of medicino and law, numbers 
Lliii'ty-niiio of wliom nineteen arc full profcH.sora. 

F K. S. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, — The outgiowth of an educational 
movement that was begun in Washington 
GoUiiLy, about 1780. A classical school was 
conducted in turn by the three Picabytciian 
iniuistcus who HcUtcd there. He vs, John 
AIcMillan, Thaddcua Dod, and Jo.scph Simtli. 
These thico, with Rev Matthew Henderson, an 
associate miniatci, Rev John Corbly, a Baptist 
minister, and .seveial 1 ay incn, became incorpora- 
tors of the Wnsliingtoa Academy in llie county 
Hcrit. The chnilci bears date of Sept 24, 
1787. Benjamin Franklin, of Philndelphia, 
advised the foiindcra and made the fiifit con- 
tribution of fifty pounds for the purchase of 
books, This academy was opened April 1. 
17S9, in the courLliousc, with Thaddcua Dod 
as princijiid The binning of tlic courthouso 
in 1700 and failure to find other quarters led 
to the simpcnsion of the academy, nud a rival 
academy was rounded in Oanombiirg, seven 
inilea from Washiiiglon. Tho Cnnonsbiirg 
Academy became Jefferson CoWego with a 
char Lor dated January 15, 1802: ami the 
Washington Academy was clmiLcreu as Waah- 
ington College, March 28. 1806 

Many elTorla were made to unite the so col- 
leges from 1807 to 1805. and in tlio latter year 
their union ivna offcicted. Pari of the collogo 
work was to bo carried on in Canons burg and 
tliD rcmaiiider in Washington, na fehia was the 
only form of union that would then be accepted. 
But four years of trial made it evident that a 
coi\ftoUdai\on iu one place iumbL be effccleel 
Tho charter wns amended Fcbiuary 20, 1800, 
and AVasliington and Jefferton College Ima 
been conducted in Washiiigton since Scjitcmber 
22, 1860. 

In the year 1911-1912 the faculty consisted 
of twenty profmois nncl three instrucloia, 
and the academy faciiltv of six. Tho number 
of fitudonlN in ntlciKlnnco was 301. Tho 
academy wan diaGoiitiiiued at Lhe close of Lho 
year Four yeais of high Bchool work are 
lequired for lulnushioii la Lhe freshman class, 
and ciaHhicul and Hciciitific cuuiscs, covering 
four yoai s, load to the degioca of A B and B.S. 
Tho pradualcs since 1802 number 4d37. Tho 
buildings aud grounds used foi instruction have 
an cs limn ted value of $'102,032, and the en- 
dowment amounts to $030,128. J, D. M. 
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WASHING-TON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, 
LEXINGTON, VA. — The history of Wash- 
ington and Lee University dates from I7i0, 
when Augusta Acadciny wna 5omu\ciL li\ 
1770 tho school became Liberty Hall, and wns 
m 17S2 inoorporatcd as Liberty Hall Academy, 
to which Georgo Washington in 1798 doiinLotl 
a number of slmroa of stock in a cnnal company 
given him by Virginia in lecognitioii of Itia 
BQVvicea during the Revolution. This gift 
brought about tho ohaiigo of name to Waslniig- 
tou Academy, later Wailungtoii College 
General llobcrt E Lee became president of Llic 
college immediately nftci the Civil IVar, and 
held the ollico until his death in October, 1870 
In 1671 the name Washington and Lee Uni- 
vcrai Ly was adopted. Since that time iinco 
prcsideiita have served the college, — Genciral 
G W. Custia Lee, 1871-1897, WiUmm Lyno 
Wilson, 1S97-1000, and George Hutcheson 
Denny, 1901-1011, In January, 1912, Di 
Henry Louis Smith was called to the picai- 
dency 

The college is situated upon a campus of 
ninety acres and 1ms twelve buildings. The 
CaTUGgiQ Libiavy bnikhuR couLains blus gouetal 
library of dO.OOO volumes, and acpaiaLo libra- 
lica are piovmcci for stu(fents of law, ciigmecr- 
^ng, chcimstry, physics, and ceonomic'i Labo- 
ratories, with coinplcLc and uiodoi'ii oqnipmrnt 
firo estfiblishcd for chemistry, phywici, and 
biology. Tin CO dormi tones provide living 
quartern foi part of Lho studcRt*), and u (lining 
hftll is conducted on the campus. 

There me four dwisiions of the univcrtjiby, — 
the college, ovgauiKcd on the elective .system, 
providing coinsc,^ leading to Lho 13. A., M A., 
and Ph.D. dcgiecs; tho school of commerce; 
tho school of ciigmccniiR, oin bracing coiiihcs 
leading to the^ dcgieo of Unchclor of S deuce in 
civil ^ engineering, mining engineering, and 
chemist i*yj and granting the C.E, degree for 
gYnduato work; the law school, with course.^ 
loading to the LL B. degree Foi admission 
to Alii fataiuhiig fourteen iinita arc required. 
The flbudciit body numbers 030, half of whom 
are academic studciils, 20 pci cent are in 
the engineering school; and the remainder 
in the law department. The students qic 
drawn from Lwenty-mne states find five for- 
eign countries The teaching afcaiT numhera 
forty-two, twenty of whom nro profe.S9ora 

N D. S. 
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WASHINGTON, CITY OF ^ See Dis- 
tutct ov Coian^iDiA, 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, CHESTER- 
TOWN, MD. ■ — An cdutoationsvl matiUi- 
tion charteiccl as a colloge in 1782, It was 
tJia outgrowth of tho Kent County School, 
founded in 1723 The college led a prccaxioiia 
cxhitence until 1041, since the state appro pi la- 
tiona could not he depended upon. From 


lad-I to the Civil Wqi, however, there waa a 
atendy increase m numbers A now period 
of pi'oapenty began in 1800, when new bnild- 
Miga vje\G i\dde,d, vvwd \n 1^02, wUcu iW 
laturc iiici'cn&ed its a])piopriation.s. In 18D0 
a normal (IcpartmciiL wa.n ojiciied, but this was 
cliHCUntinueil in 1910. TIiutd nin iinw main- 
bnincd collegiate and piepumlory dtqmilincnls. 
The cn tin nee ico nil omen La nro Leu unit, a of high 
acliool work The dcgiccs oi ILA., and 
M A. aic granted by the college. Tho fiiroll- 
inciit of collogiaLc HtudoiiLrt in 1010 1911 waa 
DD. TJie faculty conaiHta of nine niembcis. 

WASHINGTON GEORGE.— Soq Gen- 
TRY AND Noiiues, Education of; National 

Uni yens IT Y. 

WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
PULLMAN, WASH — A cocducnlional in- 
Rlitutioii ill lho exlicmc oa.sLern part of lho 
state, founded an two imlioiinl land gmiila 
to the stale The first of them wan Llic UMial 
grant of the United StaLcn of 00,000 acres of 
land fur a college of agn culture and ineclianiG 
art*!, Tho icooud was a giant nf 100,000 acica 
for a "flcioiUific school," which wuh iiilrndcd 
to be II soliool of Jiiin(‘H, ur applied seiciice. 
TboHC two iand Rvanth, nRgvegnVinR 1^9,990 
neves, piotcctcd by a iniiiiniiiin piico of leu 
dollaia per acio, foi the mast jiail are as yal 
unsold and are woiLh lo-dii}' live niUlions of 
dollars The Al?iiciiUuial T‘ollegc‘, Kxjioii- 
moiit fitatioii, Aucl iSHiuol of Seieiico (now the 
Htale C!eUcg«) of the Stale uf Washiugton wi\a 
aDceidiiigly cluirteied Jlaich 28, IHOO and 
opened June 14, 1802, Its lOHoiiices aic the 
income on this foundation gift, now aiunll, 
cvcntiinlly higo, Hccoad, Uk nieoino from LJio 
Untied Stales of S8Q,000 a yenv; Ihiul, its in- 
come fram biouiual hUiLc RrnulH, The last 
logiRlaturo appropiialcd for all Tnujiohcs 
SSSripOOl), the preceding Iegi«1nluic about lho 
fanmcj and a “ mill tnx " law has now hern 
enacted which will yield at the out. sot (1013) 
about $050,000 a bicuiiium, Beginning with 
1919 the income fiom all sources will bo 
5400,000 a year Tlic equipment coiiAist.'i 
□f a event ecu buildings, a campus of bixLy nere.s, 
nnd n farm of over 400 acres, which, with Lho 
cquipinout, uvq valued at Sl,3G9jj0QG. Tho 
coIIoeb inainLnins depnitmenta for jnaLruciioii 
iJi lho science.'?, figri culture, ciigi nee ring, mili- 
tary bcienco and tactics, and lho uauni a cad oi me 
subjects IiibLnictioii ofToicd in music and 
fine arts and oia! cxjircssion, Lhi.s work being 
grouped in the collegiate clepnl'lnicnL of nuiHic 
nnd fine arts. The entrance loriuiicnieuU 
nro fifteen iinilH of biRli Hchool work. On lho 
coiuplntiDii of a louv-ycnr coll (‘gi ale coins a the 
dcRjoca of 13. A. nnd H,S. arc gran Led, fitu- 
dciUa may pursue advaiieed vvoik kadiug to llui 
dcgiccs of Master of AiU, hlnstcr of Heicneo, 
Civil Engiiicei, Alcolmnical Kiigiiieer, lillccLiT- 
cal Eagineci, and MimnR EnBincov. The fne- 
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i[lty, mciuclfiit' i».stJ'uofcionnl, mvesUf^fitJonal, 
autl adminifitmlivG corpa, mcludca 126 mcm- 
bord J L A 

WASHINGTON, STATE OF. — Admitted 
to the Union in 1989 fi« the foi ty-flecoud aUte. 

It iH fclic iiioflt nortliwoHlcrly of all the a in Lea 
of bhd' Union, niid lina a land area of 00,830 
aqimro milea. In ftize WaahiiiBlon is nhout 
tho same aa the six New TOiif;land Htalcs and 
New Jci'Hoy combined For adminiatralivo 
purposOH lUe Htatn is divided into Lliirly-oiRhb 
coiuUicd, and Ihoac in Liiin into aoliool diHtiicls. 

In 1910 WaaliiiiRlon hud a total poimlaiioii of 
1,1-11,090, aiifl a deimily of populaLum of 17.1 
pci.soiiH per Hipiaro nidi: 

Edncntioiml History. — The first teiiiLoriid 
Ic Rida Lure, in 185'1, e uncled a school law, 
which served to oi’Rninze the schools This 
jirovidcil for tlie creafion of a hrIiooI fund 
Aiul tho apportionmonl of Lho iiicoine on the 
acliool census basis, for the lovyiUR of county 
and di.sLi'Jct Laxc.s for schools, cnch of two mills; 
foi the election of coimty suneimLciulent^; 
and for the election of lliiae scliool diiecLors 
for eneh di^ trial., iviio were to care for and 
main I nil! the Hcliool, fur a Lhicc in on Ills' term 
each year, and free Lo all cliildrim of the dis- 
Lrict. Tlio county suiioiintendciit was to 
divide the coimlies into <listricts, visit tho 
schools and examine the leiicher.H, enfoico the 
law, and midkC leporLs. The school disliict 
inrctinR and dislrieL scliool lihraiies were 
]novided for. Tii 1865 two Slate universilio.s 
were cicaLed, one to lie loeutod at Scalllo and 
one at HoisforL PI aims, in Lewis Oounlv, buL 
neither was cHtahliHln^d In 1850 the Meth- 
odists iiicorporaled the Puftel Sound Wesleyan 
Inatitnbe. In 1858 the leRi .sin lure voletl lo 
unite Lho Lwo sLaLe umvei'hilieri provided for 
in Llic act of 1855, and loeaLed Lhe new one at 
CowliL^ Farm Prairie, in Lewirt (’oiiiity; but 
111 180 1_ thi.s action wns jdso reeonsidcied, tho 
uiiivci’.sity was finally loeatod at Seutlle, and 
opened foi insli notion tho fulIowiiiR yem. In 
18 CO Whitman Sennuaiy was eharleiod, and 
ill 1883 this evolved into Win I man C'oUcrc. In 
1871 tho school law was revised, and a hccoiid 
school law was Giiactod The terms of county 
Biipcrinteiidciits were icdueed to two ycaia; 
tlio annual lax for school ivna raised, tho 
ofTice of Territorial Superintendent of Schools 
wns created, to be filled by the IcRislaLuro 
benniaily, with the uniial diiLios, and n com- 
pulsory cducalirm law wna ciiacLod. Tlieie 
wcie at tins Lime 1H9 HclioolhoiifiCH and 190 
schools in Llic^ twenty- two ovRani/ed coiiiilip.s 
of Lhe tcriitory, with 5028 pupilH in atloiidaneo 
.Seattle had Imt two small hcIiooI buildiiiRS 
Lhcn, and Olympia two di.sLrinl schoola. Ten 
years later Lheie weio hut Lwcnly-Ave or- 
Raiujicd counties, 100 schoola, and approxi- 
mately 15,000 pupils in aLlcndnncc. In 1873 
the Iffw of 1871 was revised so as to i educe the 
school taxcB previously provided for, and the 
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compulsory law wns entirely icpealech In 
1870 the fiiat uniform textbook law was en- 
acted. In 1881 the school code wna again 
revised, bub with no fundamental changes. 
In 1883 the first high school was oiganizcd, 
at Seattle, bub as lato as 1890 there wore but 
live high schools in the atato. 

Ill 1080 WaHhinRbon wns admitted to the 
Union, titi the forty-ficcond state. Thcic wcie 
at tiuib Lime UOl school diatueba, 1349 teachers 
employed, and 20,247 childicn in attcndaiico 
in Lhe state. Tlic stato constitution, flamed 
nL LliAt Lime, made full provision for tho cs- 
tabliHlnnciit and maintenance of a genciiil 
and iimfoim Byatcm of public schools " for tho 
HtatD, free from aectariaii coiitiol. Tho ofTico 
of State SiipcrintcndonL of Public Instruction 
wan made a constiUitional state olTicc, and all 
county oIRcpis were limited to two terms 
The IcRislaUuc of 1890 merely amended the 
school law of 1881, lo adapt it to state coiub- 
lions, but wiLlioiit innkiiiR any importanb 
changes The duties of the State Supciiii- 
Londent were incveaactl, union high schoola 
wcie aiibhon/c(l, and a new compulsory edii- 
cntiGii law was enacted Tiie legislature of 
1690 also Cl rated the ARriculLural College, 
Expel mien t Station and Slate School of Science 
(Washington State College, (iinco 1005); a stale 
reform schuol; and tw'O slulcj normal scliools, 
at (hieiioy and EHcnsbiU’R In 1803 a tin r cl 
Btatc Jiuniialfichool was cstabJislicfl, at Bpllmg- 
1mm. In 1805 a state textbook law waa 
revised, Lo accuro better diacounta, and a 
slLilo school Lax of SO poi conaus child waa 
BubsLiLiiLed for county taxation In 1897 tlio 
1881 and 1890 school code wna fiirtlicr re- 
vised and amended Educalioiial qii ah fi ca- 
tions foi the ollico of county eupcrintondcnfc 
wei c fust catahliahod, the granting of teachers' 
cerLilicaLcs wna transfcircd from the coiintipa 
Lo the state, nil optional free lextbook law 
was enacted; the fornmtion of joint and union 
higli schools was authorized, kiiulci gaitcns 
wcie made a pniL of tiic public Hciiool Byatem: 
and the iini A cation of the higlicr cdiicabioiial 
institutions of the state nndci a hoard of 
higher educaLion was provided for. In 1001 
the legislature mcicascd the slaLc school Ux 
lo SIO per census chi lei, if a state Lax of five 
miJla would produce it, and cliAUgcd the basis 
of apportionment Lo an attendance basis In 
1005 a ihice-imll district tax was rcciiui eel, to bc- 
cure a SIX inoiilhs’ bcIidoI, Rcuorally; juvcnilo 
coiirlB weic created; and cUica wero permitted 
to care for their defectives. In 1007 lists of 
ins I itu lions outside Lho stnto were directed 
Lo be pioparcd, for inLerstnLc recognition of 
corLificalGH; district acknol diic*cLoi's' meetings, 
by counties, wore provided for; and the com- 
pulsory a I tendance rcqiiivnmonLs wore ox- 
tended from lhicc months Lo tiio enLire school 
Lciin. All educational coininis.sion was also 
pinvitlcd for, to thoroughly revise tho school 
code of the slate, This rcpoiLcd a revised 
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code to H\o legislature of 1009, whidi was m binding, iinlraa overruled by a comt of 
large paib adopted, Undci the new code of prepares niicl lasuca Llic S/nJt? Ji/uawnl oj Watih- 
1009 the laws wero leviscd and systematic ally ingioif, ft book of gnirral information coucorii- 
nrrangctl', the school districts were classified; ing the stntc^ appoiLiona tlio school fund mid. 
the State Bonid of Education and the Hoarcl «liitetftx income to the counties arul diioclg 
of Higlicr Education were consolidated, as wero its fiutlier apportiounionl by the county 
also county boaids of education and boards of supcrintcndciikH; haa Bupeiviaion uf the ex- 
eighth grade cxaniincra; the mini mum school aminatioii and certifi cation of teaclicrs, aiid 
teuTi was made six moiilha for all distiictsi makes ft biennial report to the Rovomor 
flchool pliyajciftns ^vcic authouzed for all first- Foi oacli county a County •Supoinitciulcnfc 
class districts, a comity school tax of $10 of Sclioola ia elected by llic ju’oplo for two- 
per census child wns ftducd, and a plan f on year terms, lie (or aha) mvial buve taught 
apportionment provided calculated to aid two years in the sclmols of the state, innal hold 
the flmall school; only districts maintaining a fi rat grade or higher tcachei's coilificaLc, and 

four-ycar high schools were allowed itidc- is ineligible for more tlmn two terms lie is 

pendent adopbiona of textbooks, a new chargod with the goiiornl nuporviaion of the 
teacbcTs' coTtiftoalion law was mcoTporateil, schools of his county j is to visit the ecUoola, 
and the compulsory school law waa extended and advise with the teachers and the scliool 
fiom fifteen to sixteen years for all children ofTicials; to cany out nil iiistiuclioiis and de- 
not properly employed. In 1911 ft general and cisions of the State SuperiiUcndcnt; to enforce 
continuing state tax for the coUegea nnd normal tho use of the course of atiuly, as adopted, and 

BchoolB of the ataUi was levied The tciulcncy the mlea and iciguUtioiis f<u the cxaiuinalion 

of recent legislation has been to matciially of teachers and pupils; tii alter dietiict boiind- 
abrengthen both the atato and the county, and ary lines, and to create now (IisIi’icLh;_ to ap> 
to cuitail somewhat the powers of the distriet portion the school funds to the districts j to 
authorities approve all achoolhoiise ]iltiii5 in thiid-clasa 

Present School System., — At the head of diatriiJtB; to coudueL the teafilicia' iiialitutea 
the present state scJiool system of tWshington and jnceliiiga of scliool cliiccLors, ns rcciuired 
is n State Board of Education and a State by law, to I'cQLiiro report s from Lcaclicifl and 
Supcniitcndcnb of public Instruelioii. It is school oITiccia, and to make an niimial icpoit 
the duty of this Boftid to establish the on- to the State ,Supcnnteiid(jiiL He i.i naHislcd in 
bianco icquircmcnta for the noimd achoola, hia woik by a CouuU Board of Educaliou. 
the Slate College, and the State University; to whose duty ia to Riailo tho aUHWCi jmpers oi 
approve all courses of study for the tiainiiig the pupila in the oiRhlli grade exainiiiaLiona 
of tenohoTS \n the cducaliouai in&ULuUons of of tlio cuimlyj to aamsl thu County Supcii li- 
the state; to prepaic a list of accredibed normal tendciit in tlie preparation of inniuuils, local 
schoola, universities, ami life diplomns in other courses of study, and rules for the cirCulnLing 
states, the graduates oi holders of which ma^ libiarios; to adopt textbooks for the (liHbrict.s 
be certifies bed iu Wnshington. without ex ami- of tlio county not mainLaiiiing ft four years' 
nation, to examine and accredit the Bccondftiy high school; and to adopt rulcH and legula- 

Bchoolfi of tho atate^ to examino normal tram- tiona foi the government of the scJioolfl of llie 

nig coiiraca in private insLit lit ions in the state, county, not contrary tg law or to the iiilea and 
to outline a couiac of study for the achoola regulations of the State Uoartl of Education, 
of the state, to make iiiles and regulations or tjic Slate SuperiiUondciit, 
foi the management □( the schools, with a viev/ Each county is divided mlo school disUicls. 
to sG curing better attendance and increased ancl theqo me grouped into throe claaaca All 

efficiency^ to piepaio nil qiicslioiis for the cities of the first or second class eonati tube the 

examination of tcachcis, and to incliefttc tho firs t-clftss school districts, and ivie niaiinged by ft 
proper answers to the same, to picpnre all boaid of five school tlij cetera; all eibics of the 
qucatioiia Cor the examination of graduates third or fourth claas eonfitilvdc the seen ud-cl(\sa 

from the graminai schoola of tho slftte; to school diatiicts, niul me managed by a bonid 

adopt such regulfttiona as will haiinoiiize the of three school dii’cotoi's, and nil other school 

work of the different stale institutions and dialiictg not belonging to the above classes 

unify the work of the schoola, and to hcai and constitute the Lhiid-claa'i school districts, and 

decide appeals. The (Stale SupciinlendeiU aic auiiilai'ly managed by a bocird of thiea 

of Public Instruction la elected by the people school diiectora. All city and Iowa ticliuola 
mid IS gjvcii gcnerfll aupervision over all operate under the geacial Bcliool law, Lhough 
mattcra relating to tim piintio schools of the liirgci imwera iii'e Rivon to Uio bofii’da of dircc- 
statG. ITo liolcla nn annual convention of the tops of the Inigcr distiicts. In 1010 there wore 
couiitv Hupeiintcndenls of the state for the nine first-class distiictH, 1(15 secGud-clasH dia- 
considciation of educational inatLcis, iasuc.-? tricta, and 2501 tliird-claas disLi’ieta m llio 
teachers' certificates; rcc|ulrcs nimiial icports staLc. Each lionrd of directors employs nil 
from all educational inatiUitiomi iu the state; teachers for tlie district; may elect a budding 
decides nppcnls from the decisions of the principal, oi a SuporintGiulent of Schools, de- 
county aupci'jnfceiKiciita, hig decisions being termincs the ruto of tax to be levied, find rc- 
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jorta bho BMtio to Lhc county coinmisaioncra 
or levy; ciiforGca the rules and rcgulationa 
of the county and state siiperiiitcndonta, and 
the required coui'flG of study; may build, re- 
move, or aoll buildinga or aitea when directed 
by a vote of the people to do bo, may provide 
trnnaporLation; and provides all materials, 
siipplica, and books nee clod for the schools In 
firat-clnsa distiiots tho diiectora, In atUVilion, 
may prescribe a com sc of »tudy, nob inconsist- 
ent with the courao prepared by the State 
Board of Education { may organize hucIi addi- 
tional flcliools as they dcein necessary, and 
make aU ncceaaiuy rules and rogwlations for 
their goveinmont; may employ hucU educa- 
tional asaiataiita and employees ns they deem 
fib; must employ n district medical inspector; 
and may spend a sum of money inci easing 
from 350,000 toi a diatrict with a population 
of 60,000, up bo 3250,000 for a population of 
250,000, for purchasing sites and erecting 
buildings, in addition to tho regular tax levy, 

Aiici without tlio foimal consent of the volcis 
111 all districta iniuntainiiig a four-year high 
Boliool coniBC, the board of directors may 
aelecb its own textbooks, and may funnah thorn 
free when so ordered by a vote of the diatncb. 
About one fourth of the distiiots now provide 
free toxlbooks 

School Support. — At tho time of its ad- 
mifision to the Union, Washington received tho 
sixtocuth and thiiLy-aixLh BeGlions of land in 
caoli towiialiip fioin tho National Government 
for schools (aco National (jOveunment and 
Education), a total of 2,488,075 aerca, and 
on Lilia grant a iTiiminum sale price of SIO 
an aero was fixed The 5 per cent fund wns also 
given for schools. A atato school fund of about 
nine millions lias been built up bo fai. largely 
fioiu the Bale of about one eighth of thu laud. 

The remaining lands arc ca Lima led as worth 
about 335,000,000, and a pennaiicnt sahool 
fund of 350,000,000 seems not improbable A 
state lax, up to five mills, is leviad for schools, 
and this is intended to produce 310 for each 
ccnaiiB child in the state This, together with 
tho income from permanent fuiulft and land 
lenses, is appoitioncd to the counties and dis- 
tricts on the basis of the total days' attendance 
in cncli. In addition, SlOO extra is granted 
for each high school grade maintained, if the 
average attendance has been four or more 
Each county must also lovy a county school 
tax. on the same basis ns the state school tax, 
and tins Is apportioned, one third on tho num- 
ber of Lenehers employed, and two thirds on 
tho total days' attciidaaco in each. Each 
sahool district huaid, in any class districtj 
may also lovy acldiLional clisbricb taxation. 
The boards of school directors in oi Lies have 
ne fmanciftl rein lions with tho city counoU. 
Thirty-four per cent of the sahool rovenue, at 
date of last report, eamo from slate sources. 

Teachere and Training. — Tho atato em- 
ployed 7170 teachers at dale of last report, 
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20 7 pci cent of whom were men For the 
tiaining of future tcaclieia the state maiii- 
tains three state noiinal schools, at Bolhiig- 
hain, Cheney, and Ellcnsbing, and special 
teachcis’ training classes arc also maintained 
at the »Slate Umvorsity nud the State Agri- 
cullurnl^ College. The Umvcisity of rugcb 
Souiul is also accredited and luaintninH a 
normal course. Good interstate iccognition 
of diplomas ami ceilihcatcs is provided. All 
ex ami nations for teachers' coruricatoa arc 
under the control of the Stale Board of Edu- 
cation. Cities employing 100 or inoi o teachers, 
if they bo dcsiTc, may create a city board of 
cxaimiicis and examine and cciLiflcato their 
own loacheis. 

Educational Conditions. — More than one 
third of the total population of the state is in 
the thvee cities of Beattie, Tacoma, and Spo- 
kane, and nearly one half of tho total pojiiila- 
tioii is in the ten cities of over 8000 nilmbitanta. 
Large areas of the state have but a very small 
and scattered population, wliilo olhei liirge 
areas picsent the usual rural cducalloiial 
CDiuhtions. About one fouilh of the total 
popiiliLtioii ifl foreign born The state has 
made coinmciiilablc cfToita, botli m its taxation 
for education and in its appoiUonmcnt plans, 
bo provide good rinniicial conditions for tUo 
inainLeiiaiiec of U.s rural schools There me 
but few ncgioea lu the stale. Nearly all of 
the school childicn of tho slate are enrolled 
in the public schoolg, A six months' teim, at 
Icastj IS now inainlnincd in almost every school 
diglirifil of the slate 

Secondary Education. — The development of 
high Hchools has been rapid dining the past 
two decades. In 1890 llioie were but five in 
the state; by 1002 there were seventy -six; 
and m 1910 there were 307, one third of which 
were four-yoar high schools A union high 
school law makes detailed provision fen tlic 
formation and maiiitonanco of a high school 
by any group of distiiots, and single districts 
may provide one or more years of high school 
work. A state course of study foi botli the 
acfii edited and the non-accreditod higli scliools 
IS outlined by the State Board of Education, 
and the high schools are examined by a com- 
mittee of this Board Sixteen nrivatc and 
donominationa'l secondary schools aic also 
listed as olTciing secondary instnietion 

Higher and Special InsLUulions — Tlio Uni- 
versity of Washington v ), at Sea I Lie, and tho 
WaBhington Stale (Agricultural and Mccliani- 
cai) Conege, at Vnllmanj in cnstcvu Washing- 
ton, stand na tho cnlmiimtiou of the public 
Bchool system of the sLalc.^ Both arc large and 
iinportnnb educational ins liiui ions. These 
two are aasisted in tho work of higher cduca- 
lion by Goiuaga College (ll.G), at Spokane 
(< 7 .u.); tho University of Puget Sound (M.E.), 
at Tacoma (r/ y ); Whitworth College (Proaby.), 
ftt Tacoma (j.y.); anil Whitman Gollcgo 
(Congr.), Qt Wnlla Walla (g.u.). 



WASHINGTON, STATE UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The state alao maiutaina the Stn-to Institu- 
tion for Feeble-minded, at Medical Lake; tho 
State Schools for the Blind and lor the Oeaf, 
at Vancouver; and the State Tvalning (reform) 
School, at Chchalifl. E- !*• O. 


Ref Brencea i — 


Dewev, H. II //ufor;/ oj Edutalion in Washington. 

(AlttHkn-Yukon-pnciTio £)MpDa Bd ■ IDQO.) 
WQahlnelon Stnlo ConaliluUon, 

Code of Imiruefion, lODO cd. anti 101 L 


Re.|VQr(B iKfi SuperwCcudwt of Pulilfa fnaCrucnoii^ 
bicTinlal, 1»71'1872 to do to. Roporta for 1B89 
and 1860 printed ob onnuola. First piiilcd report 
of tho TorrltorJo-l Sapormtendont, ifmt for 1870 


WASHINGTON, STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF, SEATTLE, WASH — A atn-lc iwetiUi- 
tion established in 1061 os the roault of a move- 
ment to ace lire a Icdoial townalnp land grant, 
initiated in 1864 by Governor lanac I Stovena 
in hia mesaage to tho iiist torntorial legialaturc 
The tcderal cenaua at tiuit Intio gave the whole 
population of the territory as 1049, consider- 
nbly less than half of tlic pieacnt nniuml enroll- 
ment of the University, The xcBiilnr four-yeiiT 
college course was nob formulated until 1077, 
nndtho first class was graduated in 1881, The 
total number of grn(luatc,s (1912) is 1870. Legis- 
lativo maintenance approprintiona began in 
1879, and duiing themnaimng ten years of the 
territorial period S34,000 was granted the Uni- 
versity. With fltatchoocl. however, the financial 
support increased rapidly, and arraiigcinonla 
were made bo move to the present commodiouB 
campus. Up to 1901 a total of §408,000 had 
been appropriated, a sum just equal to the 
annual mai ate nance ten ycai’fl later, Aa or- 
ganized at preaent fch& UmvcTsity compriBCB 
the following schools and eollcgcs; arts and 
Bcicncca, cnginecTing, forestry, law, mines, 
pharmacy, graduate school, summer achool. 
The standard libcial arts courses are still most 
largely elected, ELlthough the piactical courses 
(notauly engineering, mining, and forestry), 
ao much needed in the development of the re- 
BOUTOCS of tho rapidly growing state, are em- 
phasize d_ In aeveral Imca the University is 
cooperating with the United Stales govern- 
ment, notably iu military traming, niiiiea 
roacuG training, timber beating, geological 
Buuvcy, and the utilization of foveat producta. 
No work below college grade is done, and Ihe 
standard fifteen units of adiniBSion reqiiiie- 
nients are strictly enforced Tho newly organ- 
ized gnuluntc school will confine its courses 
until 1914 to bhoao leading to tho miiBtGr'a 
degree DKcopt in the single dcpaitincnb of 
clieimatry The physical plant includes a 
campua oJ S55 aci'ca cm the shoreB ot Lakes 
Wnahiiigton and Union. Twoiity-onc biiildmga 
arc used for ina true tion purposes, and n number 
of others for dormitories, social ccntcia, resi- 
dences, etc. As a result of the Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific Expos itioiL, which wna held on tUa 
enmpuB in 1D09, the University came into 


1 ) 088 esaion of mi auditorium, an engineering 
niilding, and a hnll uaed for cheininLry and 
pharmacy. In addition the UnivcraiLy re- 
ceived eight Usmpouity and aenu-petuvanent 
buildings which have been adapted Ui cdii- 
cntioiial |mrpoflca. The property iiiLorosli 
of tho Uiuvermty are cxlcnsivo, ineludiiig the 
old TJmversiLy site vcilued at §3,600,000, land 
grants of 1003 of 100,000 aerew, of which Uio 
prcBeiil estimated value is $‘1,020,300 Total land 
endowment is over §10,000,000. Thr cstimaLed 
inairAemnce tm 

Tho cnrollmoiib for IOU’1012 is 2032. The 
faculty numbcL 143, the loLul Lejichiiig hLhIT 
100. E. U S. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. — All educational inslitutinn for 
iindergrnduato, higher, and profpsHioiial train- 
ing, fuiindcd in 1853 as Ihiol iScininaiy. In 
1657 the name of thr iiiHlituiiuii was changed 
to Washington Uni vei’sity, Tho charter si giBfi- 
cantly ordained ns fiuidninontal e]iaracLori.s- 
Lies of tlic University that it should be abao- 
lulcly nonscclariau and nonpar UHim The 
University is cocdiicatioiinl tsKccjit in tho 
medical and dental schools The law school 
was organized in 1807, llir sohnol of rino nr La 
in 1870, and the Ilonry iShnw school of botniiy 
in 1885 li\ laOL the St. Luuis ^[odical Col- 
lege, founded in 1842, wna admitted aa a 
(lepaifc incut of tho UnivoiHity, m w’as Llic Mia- 
souvi Dental College in 1802. In IhDO the 
Missouri Medical Coll ego, foundc'd in 1840, 
was united witli the i^t J,oiiiH MediciU College 
to form Lho Medical College uf Washington 
University. In 10(10 the 8t Louis iSohnol of 
Social Economy was aflilialrd with lho uiii- 
vcrflity. Until Juiiuary, 1006, tho iimler- 
grnduato work was done in cpinrlors near tho 
heart of the city. The piofosHioiud work in 
law, med ionic, and dcntiBtry was earned on 
in buildings wiUun n few blocks of the uueler- 
gradunlc departmcnlfl. At that tune tho 
iimlcigradiinlc dcpaTLmeiil.4 (Llio college nml 
Bchoola of ciiginoering and avclu tee lure) were 
tnuiSicrird to the group of buildings on the 
new campuH of 170 acres, locatcil in the wesL- 
ern pait of the city at tho west end of Poiest 
Park. Ill 1900 the Jaw hcIiouI and the school 
of fine arts were moved to the hame bite U 
IS planned to move the medical scluiol, in Llio 
fall of 1013, to new biiildiiigs Tho Robert A. 
Barnes Mcrnoiial Hospital, a general ho, “11)11111, 
nml the new Ht. Lou in Cliiulrcji’s Hospital are 
to he elected ou au adjoluiug UaeL of land, and 
will be operated in coimcoLiou with the Meilical 
School. AdmiHsion to the college and the 
schools ol oiiginoming, arohi tee Lure, and den- 
tistry \h by cei’tllicato, or n\ ami nation, 
covciing fifteen In gh school uni U. In lultlilion 
to a four-year liigli Hcliool coiiiHo, for adlTlls^iolL 
to tho law seliGol one year of college work, and 
for admisbion to the medic alnohool two yoaia of 
college work 111 prescribed subjects nru required. 
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The number of faciilly mrmherH in nil dc- 
pftrtiTicnta (fall of lOU) wuh 172, Ihc Lotal 
ciii'ollniciit, 1320; number of boiiucl volume,^ 
III Lhc libinncs, 122, HOO; numljer of pam- 
nhlcfa, 45,010; total iiHaDta of Llio UnivcrHity, 
ho,672,27fl. D F IL 

WATER POLO — A modpi'ii game of ball 
played in flwiinimng pools by LoamH of aix 
plnycrH The bnli in a rubber bag about eight 
mchos in tUaiiicLer iiiilaL(‘d about two thinlFi 
full to pci mi t of holding it with one hand, Tlio 
goal consists of a iinard two liy four feet, jilatied 
at each end of the pool twelve iiieheH above the 
water. The objrol is to loueh ibo oppoiuMUs* 
goal with the ball, thuH aeoring five pointH, or 
Lo throw the bull at the goal and score one point 
The ball in advaiiecil either by i)as.4iiig lo 
another playci or carrying it while Hwiinming 
The game is started with the players stauding 
at the oiuls of the pool, the hall is Lhiown iii 
tlic center, and the players ilivo and race for 
poasesslon of the ball The ridef) permit 
an opponent to duck the pltiyiT in possesHioii 
of the bail ami linid him under water unljl 
he gives up iho ball. This feature, Logelher 
with the opi»orluiulii‘H the game olTer.s for 
brutal Lacities undm water, have hindiTcd Lho 
growth of Lius interesting Raiu(‘ Theso ob- 
joctionaiilc features have been ehminaLod in 
Llia game as played iii hhiglaiid, and a move- 
mo nt IS under way to modify Hie A meric au 
game in Lho Hiune diiectioii. With the rapid 
increase in the number of Hwinuiung pooln 
in ediicaLiomd instilutinnH and the giowiiic 
interest in water hjioi Is, there is need for agiMnl 
aquatic game; water polo will meet that need 
if it is purged of all brutal and unspin Ismanly 
fcaUucH, 0,L, M. 

See ATiiniiTiCH, ICuucational 

RsforonCD 7 — 

Wafer Polo Amtrioaii Hporls PabliBliliiK Co. (Ni'W 
York, lUliiO 

TlfAYLAND, FRANCIS (1700-1805) — 
Fourth iiresidcnt of llrown University; waa 
born in New Yoik Ihe UUi of l^liiTch, 1700, 
ami died at Tio vide i ice the 30lli of ScpLcinber, 
1H05 He was graduated at Union (hiUoge in 
1813 and Bubsccpienlly studied at Llio Andover 
Theological iSeiiiiiuiry, He wuh tiitcir at 
Union College from 1H17 Lo 1821 and piofcBsor 
there duiing 1R20-1827. Fiom 1821 to 1820 
he was pastor uf a llapList C/hurch in llostuii. 

lid called to the nre.sidcncy of Ihown 
UiuveisiLy m 1H27, " Tlie college wan in a 

d(i]ir(wd Htalu: fuiulH wen* inconsiderablo; 
Liiere was iicarcely library, riibiiiel, or appani- 
tus; and the slaiuliLul of diHciipliiie and Hcliular- 
aliip was low.” AU hough its fourth prealdcnt, 
Dr. Wayland ho enlarged tlie Hcopc and chai- 
ncLei of the nniversity that he may be legiirded 
as its founder, Hesides admmisLeiing tlio 
ail airs of the iinivmsity, ho taught claHscs in 
psychology, political economy, and cllnca, 


and "his inatruction waa in a liigli degreo 
stimulaLing to hia pupils ” 

He was one of the oiganizcrH and the firab 
president of the Amciican Inatitute of Iiiabruc- 
tion, and he was active in the estalilishmcnt 
of the Ithodc Island reform school. Ilia 
l>ublicationa include Moral 6'cicncc (1836), 
PoUlical Pconomu (1837), Limitahons of 
//liman llcason (1840). Collegiate iSystems of 
the United Slatea (1842), ami InlcUectiial 
Philosophy (1854). Ilia IteminisccmGS and 
Correspondence wiis edited by Fraucia and 
llcinan L. Wayland. (Now York, 1807.) 

W. a.M, 

Sec Buown- Univeiisity. 

WAYNEFLETE, WILLUM (1305-1486),— 
Schoolmaster, bishop, Lord Chancellor, and 
founder of college a ami sclioola, waa perhaps 
the fust Euglialiman who ia known to have 
riaen to tlio highest oflicea in state andoliuroh 
owing to his £1 Ucccb,s as a Bohoolinastcr The 
son of Richaid Pabyn, alms Barbouc, he owed 
the name by which he waa known after be- 
coming a cjeric to the name of hia biithplaec, 
Waiidlect, in LiiiGoliialurc. It ha.q often been 
assorted lliab he waH one of Wykehain's first 
Hchnlars at Winchcstei College and New Col- 
lege, Oxford The mmiimcnta of Lhcac col- 
Icge.s give no buppoifc Lo the aaaertion. All 
that IS certainly known is that he waa o duo ate d 
ftt Onford, perhapH iTcciving both his grammar 
Hohoul and hia uiuvcisiby education there. 
He is probably the William Waynefletc ad- 
mitted Hcliohir, i.c. fellow, at King's Hall, 
Cambridge, March 0, 1428, wlio as LL.B ac- 
companied the Warden Lo Romo in 1420. Aa 
Mas Lei William Waynefletc he became M agis- 
ter Inforwiatoi^ or lieadinaHter, of Win.chc,4LGr 
College ill 1430, King Henry VI having, 
under the advice of Chicheley and Bekyiigton, 
who ivero two of Wykehain's earliest soliolans, 
founded Eton College in 1440 in imitation of 
Wiiicheatei. visited Winchester on Jan 31, 1441, 
Lo sUidy tlie working of the school. Ilcniy 
aroma to have been bo much impieaaoil with 
Wayneni>te that he imUiccd him to leave Win- 
cliosLer for ELoii inOcLobci of that year It la 

not definitely known whether he acted aa head- 
master at Eton or when the school bhoio waa 
opened, but he was Provost at Chriatmas, 1442, 
nil cl from that tune took a leading part in the 
orgamzalion of the college, Five Bcholnru 
and one commoiiei* left Wine healer foi Eton 
in 1443, but the full luimbcir of Hovoiity acholara 
was not cuinplcLcd till 144G. On the death 
of the King's uncloj Cardinal Beaufort, in 
M47, Hriiry «ccuicd the clcntion of Wayne- 
lleLo aH lllsliop of Winchester. The same year 
lieiivy began to rebuild Eton on a larger aonlo, 
and Waynefletc was made chief cxcculur of Ida 
will for that purpose. In 1464 ho was ohiof 
of a cominisHion lo ticat with lho King, then 
insane. In 1460 he waa made Lord Chancellor, 
but resigned after the Yorkiab victory at 
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Northampton on the 7Lh July, 14G0. He 
took a leading pmt in obtaining the restitu- 
tion of Eton after its aimcxation to Sb. George's, 
Windsor, by Ed^vard IV, and from 1407 to 
1460 wna busy completing the chapel and 
building tlie ftiitcchapcl. 

On May G, 144=6, ho had obtained Uecuse to 
found “Scint Marie Mnudcleyn at 

Oyfoi'd for a president and fifty hcholnrs 
Lator, having acquired iSt Jolm the Dap list 
Hospital, he planted iii it by deed of June 12, 
145B, St. Mary Magdalen College, to winch 
Magdalen Hall aurioiidcrcd ita possessions. 
The foundation 8 to no of the present build- 
ing wna nob laid till May 6, 1*174, owing 
to political troubles. On August 23j 1480. now 
atutubcs, copied from those of New College, 
with few exceptions, wore made, and a new 
])rcaidcnt, Richard Mnyhew, fellow of New 
College, was installed with seventy scliolnrs, 
divided into feuty fellowa and thirty scliolars, 
called demies from tlicir commons being half 
those of the fellows. The Rciiaissance and 
HumaniBii oharncitGr of tho foundation may 
be seen in the protest made against the dcmicu 
being immaturcly diverted to logic mid philos- 
ophy, with a special provision that two or three 
of the thirty at least shall go on cultivating 
" gminmar, pocina, and the other nrta of hu- 
manity," so that they may nob only bccoino 
proficient bhomeclvea but go on to train others, 
i.e tlicy were to ho trained to become inns tors 
in sccGiidary schools. Another notable inno- 
vation waa the spceial proviaion for coUege, as 
diatmet from unweraiLy, ketucea 

Wayncflcte died May 11, 1480, and lies 
in cfligy in the chantry chapol,^ built by him 
in front of the Lady Chapel in 'Winchcatei 
Cathedral A F. L. 

ReferencBa : — 

CirANOLfiu, niGiiAnD. Ll/e d/ Waf/nojlcte (London j 
IBll.) 

Leacjit, a F Jhatory o/ Wtnchcslcr CoUeae. (Lon- 
don, 16D0,) 

of (hi CoVegea of Oxford, 1B53 

WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, WAYNES- 
BDRG, PA — A coeducational iiifititution 
founded in 1850 It is under tho auspioea of 
the College Board of the Presbyterian Church 
An acndciuy, college, normal, music, and ex- 
pression departments are mainlained Tho 
entrance icquircmenta me approximately four 
years of high school work The college confera 
tho degrees of A*D auclD.S, Tiic ciirolliuent qI 
collegiate aUidcnta in 1010 waa aixty-fivc, Tho 
faculty Donaista of twenty-two members. 

WEAK CHILDREN . — See ExoBrTioNAij 
Child new; Devectives, SaiiooLa fou; Speoiae 
S oiiooLd. 

WEATHER. — Sec Depoutmbnt and 
Weather 

WEAVING — See Houaeiiold Adts 


WEBB, JOHN RUSSELL (1824-1887) — 
Author of school hookHj wa.H grudmitud from 
the Albany Noimal School and taught in the 
flclionis o! New York and Indiana. Hia 
pubheatioH'i include JoAn'a I'lrst lfook (1810). 
Word Mdhoil (1801), und n scrira of school 
readers and spelU’ixH. W> 8. M. 

WEBBE, JOSEPH. — KdnraLioiialiNt and 
physician, an M D prohiibiyof Padua (/f. 1012- 
1033). In 1012 lu‘ wrote an nNlruloginal IronLisp, 
lihno! CaleMcS AjffrUts ivgrolanlibus deminci- 
aahs, published at Iloiiio. Hr l)elong(>d to tho 
cin'is of loanird phyaicianH inti'rrstrd in Uio 
elas.nc.H. In 1622 (Luiuliin) hr wrote An dp- 
pcdlc io 7Vu/h, advocating lliat in spile of Lhc 
Hlafcas and anliquity of j^rniuniar t caching, 
Latin should ho learned ns nearly ns pos.siblc 
as the ftncieiit Uoinans learned it lie appcftls 
from Grammar-Lalin to Latin-Lalin, i.c learn- 
ing Latin through Latin auUiors, not through 
grnitimnra, Laiigiiagcfl can bo properly nc- 
q aired only by the eiistoin and nan of speak- 
ing them” Webbo foUimcd up bis Appcalc io 
Truth by A PciUion to the Uigk CowtI of 
Parliamenit In the behalf of rincicut and (luthcn- 
Uque AuthoiSj for the ninoerHdH and peTpciiinll 
good of Gverg man and hia PoslcrilLCf in 1023 
(Londun) He shows a real iiHiglit into tho 
problems of language teaching, ami ni 8])ilo 
of the grontcr renown of llogei Ascliam, 
Montaigne, and (lomoiiiiis, it in not too miicli 
to flay that Webbe was, if unyLhing, iicnrci 
than U\oac gicat wrilevM to tlie pri'^eul-day 
vlcwH as to the direct iruilUod of teaching 
languages, modern mid ancient Doth Webbo 
and the method fur which ho stood bcaamo 
obaoiirad in the later part of the se von teen th 
and particularly in the eigliteeiiLli century. 
He also wrote a traclalo on Latin prosody: 
Vsus ei authonlasj id eat, hher fdicilcr lucipil, 
aub iiiulo Entheaii miitcnahn pnmi hexametra 
el pontametra, otc , Loudon, 1020. F. W, 

Kaferencosl — 

J}Lc(ionaru of National Biooraphu, Vol LX, UO 
Watson, lOfliTEn. Dr Jowona Wnbbo and Lou- 
auriRo Tcftclung Aladcrii Lanomoa Natii, Feb,, 
1011. 

WEBBER, SAMUEL (17C0-1810) — 
Thirteenth pre&idcut of Harvard CoilGge; wag 
graduatcil from Harvard in 1784, and became 
profeasor of matliemalics in the college five 
yeaia lator. lie waa one of the comiuiiniaiicra 
appointed by the United Slates to acttlo tho 
boundary qiieslion between Lliia omiutry and 
New Druiiawiok in 170(J. IIo was jircsicleiit of 
Harvard from 1800 till hig death in 1810. lie wna 
the author of amimber of malhemnUDnl works 
and acvcial flciontific pap era. W, 9. M. 

WEBER'S LAW. — TJic name given by 
rcchner to a formula wliicli, primarily, con- 
nects intensity of scnaatioii with inaKniLudo 
of stimulus Fcoluicr had nob only found a 
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mathcmnticnl cxprchuioii for the law, bub hud 
also earned out extonsivo experimental re- 
scarchea, before he lib upon its earlier formula- 
tion by E. n Weber. TJic orif^innl stntcineni. 
by Weber (1834) runa ns followa ‘*Iii compar- 
ing objects and obaomuR the disliiiclioii be- 
tween Lliem, wo pciccivc, not the dilTcicucc 
between tlic objects, but the Mlio of thiiy 
clilTercnco to tiic magnitude of the objects 
compared." In Fcclmcr'H phrnalng, the law 
reads: "A dilTeicnee between two atimnli ia 
ft 1 ways soiiacd as of iho Hitmo iimpniludc, 
provided that its relation to the titiinuH jo- 
maiiiH tlio flftmo, however much it.s nbaoUile 
mngnitudo may chaiigc oi " DitTcience of 
sensation rcmaiiiH the same if the relntivo 
dilTcrcncG of ulimulua remaiiiB the aame"; or 
again, " The relntivo dirfcrcatinl sensitivity 
remaina the same, whatever the magnitude 
of Uio diiTcring Htlmuli " 

Fcchncr arrived at his mathcmalicQl tieat- 
ment by means of Lhicc JiypoLlicscs (see 
PsYCiioi'iiYBicM). These are: (1) that the 
single intensive soiiBation is a sum of uni I a of 
intensity, (2) that those units are Iho juab 
noLicenlile diffcronces of HCiiaihlo intensity, 
and (3) that Webci's Law may be IransfcricJ 
from the sphere of Bcuscd dilTcrciicrs Lo limb 
of di/Torencca of son.s/itioii, * e, from the gro.w 
and observable t o Llio inriiulesimnlly am nil. 
Oa the^c nssumplioiiH he sols up ii dmciciUiAl 
cquAliou between iiitciisiLy of Honsaliuu and 
inagniLudo of s Li in ulus, between and R\ 
iie then iiUegiaLca the equation by hclji of 
iJio slimiilua limejij ic of the dotennijiflUoii 
that iS vnnishcH when the value of R is liminal; 
and ho Lbus obtains the fainilinr cxjirc.ssioa 
vV =° c log H' ’* the inagniLudo of Kciisation 
Btands ill relation not to the absolute magnitude 
of stinuiiuH, bub to the logurithm of the magni- 
tude of Hlimiilua, when the unit of hLhiuiIus is 
defined ns its limiiml value, that is, as thiib 
uiagniLudc at which acnsatioii appears and dia- 
t^ppenrs " This foumibi, therefore, is not a 
direct trnnshilioii into aymbola of the fact.s 
covered by Weber^H Law: it embodie.s liotii 
FcDhnei’a intornrotation of that law, and alao 
Fcchncr' H own cl oc trine of the linicn._ Weber's 
Law and Fccliiiei's deduced '* metric foimiila 
of sojisitivjty " Imve, however, of I on been con- 
fused, and the confusion lias given rise Lo much 
needless controversy We duihcIvch Jmvc two 
nl lei natives Lo choose from: we may reat con- 
tent with the bare i^talGmcnl of fact contained 
in Wcbei'a Law, oi we may retain the Fcclmc- 
rian formula, but iciiitcrpiet it aa a formula 
of direct mental measurement (g.u ). In the 
latter event, the exproHSion c log R incanH 
that intensive HcnKc-diHlaiiccH. reckoned from 
some fixed point upon tho Hcale of Homibic in- 
tensity, tire correlated with the logarithm of 
fltimiilufl-inlcnsiticB, reckoned fioin tho eorre- 
aponding point u|jon the flcalc of stimulus 
mtcnaity llluHtiatioiis of Wchcr'a Law in 
the sphere of .supraliminal dirTcicncca have 


been given in tlio article Mental Measure- 
ment (the classification of the fixed stars; 
Ebbingliaua' experiment with giay papeia), 
Jlival hypotheses as to the ultimate meaning 
and mathematical expression of tho law have 
led Lo much discusaioii; but, as a mattei of 
fact, no intcrprotation of the Jaw is needed 
Wholly the coi ‘1 elation of R nnci of atmiulua 
iiiton.sity and seusc-distanco, lias been es- 
tablished, when the two tonns of the corre- 
lation Imvo been analyzed, ns miiiuLcly as 
jiliytiioloRical and psycliological methoda allow] 
niul when tlio dcpciidciico of the numerieal 
iCBuUs upon variation of conditions has boon 
accuintcly formulated, blicii physiological 
psychology has finiahcd ita apjiomtcd bnak, 
Toiisk fui Lher for the " why" of the correlation 
IS like asking why vibrations of different fre- 
quencies nio sensed as sound, ns warmth, na 
light, ib is to a'sk a qucation that scicnco Jiaa 
neither the power nor the obligation to answer. 

Rcferoncea: — E D T. 

Eduinqiiaub, H Grundzxlaa der Psychohoie. (Lcir^ig, 
1011 ) 

Titckbnrr. E, D a TcTt-booK of pBjjcholoov> (Now 
York. 1910) 

EipcriTHcniwl Paycholocy (New York, 1005.) 

WEBSTER, ROAH (1768^1813). — Author 
of Bjiolling books and diGtionancs, was born 
nt Hartford, Coim , tlic lOth of October, 1758 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1778 
IIii taught school nb Hartford, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar; but " the state 
of tho country was unfavorable to the law 
biismcH'i/* and lie resumed Icaohiiig Ho 
taught ti elnasical school at Goshen, N Y , 
and began Llic preparation of aclioolbooka. 

" III the year 1782. while Llic American army 
was lying on the baiikH of the Hudson," he 
writes, "I kept a clflfl'iieal scliool at GosJicii, 
N Y The country wim inipovcrialied; inter- 
course with Great Britain was iiiLcrnipLed, 
and schoolbooks wore scarce and hardly 
attainable." The next year he published the 
first part of his Oraumatical Instiiute oj the 
English Language, comp}i&ing an easy, con- 
cise, anf2 sy s/cm a fie Method of Education de- 
signed for the use of English Schools in Ame\ tea. 
It was a coinbiiiaLioii of reader, spcllei, and 
grammar Ilia American Speller, which grew 
out of tlii.s work, met with unpaiallclcd success 
and piolmbly inoic than 75,000,000 copies 
were sold, Itis Compendious Dictionary of the 
English Language was publisbed in 1806, and in 
1828 he published ins Amejictfji DictiomiTy 
of the Engtish Language, tlic title of which was 
later changed to Webster's Unaln idged Dic- 
tionary, still a popular work of ip fere nee. Ills 
other publications include LelierH to a Young 
(ieniicman concenuny his Education (1823) and 
flisloiy of the XJniied Slutus He died at New 
Haven the 28th of May, 1843 W, S. M, 
See DiCTioNAtuEs; 8 pellkhb. 

Re/eroncG r — 

SCUDDEH, 11 E iVoa/i Webster, (Hoslan, 18D2) 
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WEHRLI, JOHANN JAKOB (1700- 
1865) — Swi^a educator, wa3 liorii at Eaoluko- 
fen m eftsLcrn SwitzcrlanJ (Canton Tliurgau) 
IIq rGceivcd hia early cclucnLion from liia 
rather, who wna a flchoolmaater After tcncli- 
ing in village sahools for two years ho 
WQ 3 flcnfc by liia fatlior ’to Fcllenbcrg^'a (q.y ) 
estate at Ilorwyl Fcllcnljerg recognized liia 
ability na a teacher and, in 1810, in trusted him 
witli the education of seven poor and ncglccied 
ohilduGiK Tina formed the nudeua of Fell- 
onbeig's industrial achool in which Wcihrli 
labored with increasing aucccas until 183d 
From 1813 on, a tiotmal achool for countiy 
tcachcja was conneebod with the institution 
The fundamental idea, the basing of education 
on agrieviltiuml labor, wiia adopted m other 
places, and sO'Callod " Wchrli-sciioola ** wcic 
founded in vcirioua parts of Switzerland and 
claowhore Peabalozzi himacll -watched the 
experimonfc with iiitercat and approbation 
and was surprised that Wehili, who liiid never 
been under his personal innucncc, had realized 
Ins thoughts in such an cxccllont manner. 
In 1833 blic Canton of Thuvfiau established a 
training flchooUor teachers at Kicuzlingcn, and 
Wclirli was placed at the head of it Ho re- 
mained in tliia position until 1063, when the 
state of Ins health forced him to ictirc. Two 
years later he died, IVohrli was nob a man of 
genius, and he lacked the advantages of a 
higher education; but he was n born teacher 
with good common boubc, the faculty of clear 
cxprcagion, and above all, the spirit of devotion 
and aclf-aacriricD, and intense aympnlliy with 
the poor TJiua he hns an lionorablo place 
In the history of etUi cation by the side of Uis 
greater countrymen, Pcatalozzi nndFellcnboi’g 

F. M 

Re/orencea . — 

AUaerneine Deutsche Biographte, 

lIuNZiKBrn. O Oeschichte cler SchweiiAriachcn Folts- 
schule, (Klirioli, ItlBl'l^BZ ) 

Fun KOI nil, J A Lebenvnd I KirAcauon / J. Wehrh, 
(Frauenfckl, 1857 ) 

filHcyUopAdiacheB JFfaudbuePi der PtlcIaD&O'ifci 
s.v, IFc^rlv, Wchrlmhilen 

SEiFBNaibDEn, J J J. Wchrli. Bln Jiinoer Pcstfihzsta 
(Farth, 1690.) 

WEIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN — 
See GnowT!!!. 


WELCH, ADONIJAH S. (1821-1880),— 
Normal school principal, was educated at the 
University of Michigan, He taught in tho 
flccondai’y schools of MiGliigau; waa pfincipal 
of the State Normal School abYpsilanti, and 
pros! dent of the Iowa College of Agnail Itiiro, 
He \v[ia the author of AnafysiB of tho Ejiffhak 
SeniencCf Treatise on Object Lessons, Talks an 
Psychology, and Psychology for Teachers 

W S. M. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE — A collrge for 
the higher education of women, Hilvialed in 
Wcllc.ilcy, Mall., fouiulcd by llonry Fowle 
Durant, a Boston lawyei, and oppiind to 
abudenta in 1876 Thu chin ter, gmuLpil in 
1870, horo tlic name of WcUi'sloy Foinalc 
Seminary, by later enactment (1873) changed 
to Wellcflioy CoUege Special authoriz alien to 
confer degrees wna given in 1877. The firsti 
building, then a^ now tho administraLioii build- 
ing and laigrflt dormitory of tho college, 
and a imiNic building belonged to the oiJgiiml 
gift of Mr. Durant The wliolo number of 
iniildiiiga now cqiinh about fifty, including 
aopaiato buildings for cliapol, chemiHLry labor- 
atory, library, gymiioHium, dorinitoncH and rcsi- 
deiiccs (13), power plniib, rcereiUioii, ficrvicc, ole. 

FiftCGii points of liigli school woik arc re- 
quited (or adinmlon. The college confers 
the degrees of U A. and M A Thiity soholai- 
shipa, a folio wain p with nn income of about 
SIOOO, and scholarahlps in schooh of Hperial 
study arc open to graduate atudoiiL.^ Tho 
□nicial control of the College ia vested in a 
Board of Trustees, not exceeding twonly-HCVon, 
fi majority of whom shall nob be of any one 
rcligioua denomination. The oITioe of tho 
president hns been held na followa. Ada L, 
Howard, LiLt.D , 1875-1802, Alice E. Free- 
man (Palmer), B A., Pli.D , L.H.D , June, 1882, 
to Deoembor, 1887, Helen A Shafer, M.A*, 
T.LD., 1888 to death, Jaii 20, lH0d| Julin 
J IrvJiiG, M.A,, LiLL D., 180'I-1800, Caroliiio 
Hazard, M.A., Litb D„ LL D., 1800-1010; 
Ellen FiU Pendleton, M A., Lilt D , LL.D„ 
19LI-, The oirieci’H of iuHtiuctiiiu and gov- 
ernment for tlic pTcseiit year (1011-1012) 
mimbcr 182; tho atudciits in attondniice, M33. 
The I cal and pcisoual caLfttcof the Ooliege is 
vftluod at 32,082,000, find the ondowmonL at 
SI, 208,038, the InLtcr including Hcliolnralnp 
funds of $262,000 

The library, wdiich begnii with 10.000 well- 
cliohen books fioin the imvale eollectiun of 
Mr. Durant, now equals 71,850 voluineh, niid 
includes the Library of Amciican Iii]igiii.stinsj 
a special gift from Mr E N. IIoi.sfoHL who 
otherwise endowed the College), oml ix library 
of Italian litoratiirc, established by Mi George 
A Plimpton. 

_ Iligli fjtandard of scholarship, amide facili- 
ties for study nnd nivc.stigalion, religious in- 
fluence, requited physical cdiicaLuiii, loca- 
tion olToring proximity Lo the liliiarica and 
iiuii>ciiiiia of Boston ami Canibridgc, .Hite — 
a park of 300 ncicH varied by hill and wood- 
land and Iiordering upon a lake of more than 
half II mile in length, inviting to all forma of 
held and aqualio spoils, — consliluln a basis 
foi healthful living and aymmetrlcnl develop- 
ment M C, 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE, ENGLAND 
— See CokLlJGE, ENQLiaii; Grammau .Sciiuoas, 
PupIjic Schools 
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WELLS COLLEGE. AURORA, N.Y — 
A coHego for woiiu'ii fouiuh'cl by IIi*nry AVella. 
iiicorporaLed iii 1808 aa Wells Semin nry, and 
chariot eel as a collofrc in tlio yoai 1870. In 
AuguHl, 1888, Uic main building; and IhccoUcge 
libraiy wcic tlosLroyod by firo A Jiew build- 
ing wng nnmodialclv ere clod, and aovoral 
oLhoia have been aiUlcd fiom linic lo timo. 
Beaidcs Ihc main dormilory Llioio arc five 
coLldgca for the accoinmndnlion of iitHlriicLoia 
and Hludonla; no I n\orc Lhiui fifteen live in 
any one of Ihc cutlagoH. TUc vaUic of Ihe 
grounda and buUdingH at prosent ia 5100,000; 
Iho cndo^Ymont, 5888,000. 

In the yc‘ni 1011'1012 the number of bIu- 
dents enrol led was 208, and the fncuUy con- 
aisled of ihii'ly-two ineinbcra. Following Llic 
policy of Ihc founder. Wells College haa re- 
mained a small eollogo. its Lr ns Lees niul frionda 
being fully CO II VI need that in the modern 
sysLeni of education thcio is a place and a need 
foi Lho siiiallor college The student body 
IS laigcly fi elf-gov eriiGtl, The slndcnb aoliv- 
itics e\pr(‘s.s IhemHelves through various 
Bocietich, sorial, religious, literary, and nuisicul 
Outdoor sporla — rowing, basket ball, tennia, 
oLo — have a huge part among the recreations 

The eiitiancc icqniieinents of the college 
arc those tjf the College Entrance Evainination 
Boaid The eour.se of Hhidy allow.s of a inim- 
muin of elective work during the ficHlunaii year 
and an incrensing ainoiinl duiing the miccccd- 
iiig yeaiH, iii the ho in or year the work is en- 
tirely elisetive. The ojipDrtuinlies for a 
healthful out-of-door life iii the surrounding 
euuntry me among the lulvanLage.s peculiar to 
the aiLuatioii of the college 1C. K. 

WELLS, DAVID AMES (]S2fi-i8D8). — 
Author of texLbooU on Heienco; was gradu- 
ated from Wil llama College in 18*17. lie 
Bcived an aiiprentice.ship on the Springfield 
Itepiibhcan, aftei wliich he took n coiiiflc in 
flcicnco with LouiH Agassiz (<7 e.) in the Law- 
rence ScienLific School, graduating in 1R51. 
lie was iiistruotoi in phy.sica and chcmi.stry 
at the Groton Academy and en gaped in general 
lecUire work and propaganda foi the intro- 
duction of science in elementary and secondaiy 
Holioolrt* Ills publieatioiifi include Ilntory and 
Skdehea of WiUiama College (1817), .SVienee of 
Common Thingii (18r)7), of Natural 

Philoaophy (1867), Principles of Chcnmtyy 
(1858), Fiud Piinciptes of Geology (1801), and 
many worUa on p4)lllinal acienco. He edited 
with notc.s Benjamin Broilio's Psychological 
Inquiries (1867). W S M. 

WELLS, WILLIAM HARVEY (1812^ 
1806). — Normal acliool principal and Buper- 
iiiLcndcub of HohoolH He was iiwtiuctor in 
Llio tcaclmifl* amniiiary at Andover, Musa, 
principal of nelioolH at Newbury port, Mass., 
and principal of the State Normal School 
at Wostfield, Masa Fiom 1350 to 1804 


he was city Biipermtendout of tho achoola 
of Chicago. lie was one of the organizcis 
of the Alasaachuactts Teacherfl' Aasociations. 
lie was the author of Graded Course of 
Instruclion for Public Schools, and n Hcrica of 
grammara. W. S. M. 

^WENCKEBACH, CARLA (1853-1002) — 
Gerinnii-Amcncnn educator She wna gradu- 
ated from Lho normal school foi women at 
Ilaiiovci, and aftiir teaching for seveial ycara 
ill Germany, Russia, Belgium, and England, 
came in 1879 to the UuiLcd Btatca Iii 1881 
alie was appointed piofcssor of Gernmn at 
Wellesley College, which post she held until 
her ilcaLli Her influence m the oiganixation 
of Gouihos ill German in American sccoiidniy 
and collegiate inatitutioas was great. She 
also organized and conducLed the first courses 
ill the In.sLoiy and theory of education given 
at Wellesley College IIci publications in- 
clude Lcscbuch, Anschaiiungaunlenicht, Gct- 
)iirt7i Gmmmar, Ijilicraturpichichte, and nu- 
merous articles on the study of German 

W. S. M. 

Sec German, Study op. 

Referenco : — 

MliiLKHi MAnauBniTE, Carla TV’cnt^fccbac/i, Pioneer 
(Uoaton, 1008) 

WESLEY, JOHN (1703-17QI). — The 
evangelist niid Methodist Icadci, was born at 
Epwoilh. IIo was early educated by liia 
motliGi, and at the age of cloven he Giitercd 
Charterhouse School and in 1720 was elected 
seholar of Chrnt Church, Oxford. He was 
graduated D.A in 1724. was oidaiucd in 1726, 
and in 1726 became felloiv of Lincoln CollegG. 
Though loyal to Charterhouflo and Oxfoid. 
wlicio he liad been trained, yet he conindcrca 
their education seriously defective. Large 
towns, he thought, tended to distract from 
learning; mastois and iniaccUancous acliool- 
fcllow3 were frequently iudiffcicnb to religion 
Elementary subjects wcie neglected for tho 
classics: those wcio poorly taught and often 
instilled what wn.s obscene There nie " even 
.some schools of note wherein no Hebrew ia 
taught In 1738 he saw what seemed to him 
ideal Christian schools in Jena, HqIIg, and 
among the Moravians in Heunhiit. Ten 
years later at Kings wood, near Biiatol, ho 
louiulcd a school to carry out ideas developed 
fiom what ho had seen 

Boys woic not iccoived after the ngo of 
Lwolvo, bccauHO they might by then be rooted 
in bad haints. (Later exjicricnce reduced the 
ngc to ninei) They wore taught iii eight 
cla'TscH, and the syllabus included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Eughsli, French, Latin, 
Grcclc. Hebrew, histoiy, geography, cluoiiol- 
ogy, rhetoric, logic, ethics, geometry, algebra, 
pnyaic.g, music.^’ Wesley aleo akcLchcd out 
n four-ycnr academic course to follow, and 
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floncludoa '' if tho 3 D of tolerable capacity do 
not ftdvaiiGC more here in three ycaia than the 
generality of students in Oxford and Gam- 
bridge do in seven, I will bear fcho bln me for- 
ever.” 

The schaol still exists for the sons of Metho- 
dist preachers aiul a long liuQ of disLiiiguialied 
nlumni tahe pride in Wesley’s words still 
carved on its walla In gloriam Dei Oplimi 
MatimC, In nsum EcclesKe et Reipitbliae. 

W. T. A. D. 


ItelfirencQS ' — 

jAoKaon, T., EiUtor. TVeatey’a TVflr^.R (GtK cd), 
(LoTi[loii, IBQO nud Many rorproiinm 

aco Index, Vol XlV, aiipcjally Vol. XIII, pp 


2Ba-302. 


Three Old B oya 
don, 180 S) 
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WESLEYAT? COLLEGE, RICHMOND. — 
See London, UNivEns[Tv of 

WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, MA- 
CON, GA. — A college for women opened 
m 1837 aa the Georgia Female College; the 
□I cleat chartered college for women in the world. 
It la aiicici Methodist control A conservatory 
of music and subcGlIcgiatc courgea arc main- 
tained tn addition to the college. The cn- 
trance requirements aic fourteen units. Tlio 
coui'&ca in the aollege had to the degrees of 
A D and D.S. The numboi of gtu denis of 
college jank in 1911-1012 wns 113 The total 
preaenl eiwoUmcufc is 412, 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLE- 
TOWN, CONN — Established by legisln- 
bivc charter in 1831 uiulci the aiiapicca of the 
Metbodist Episcopal Cluirch At fiisb the pio- 
ficicncy of the studenh was made the only basis 
of clasairication, but the four elnaseg were rec- 
ognized as onriy na 183G, and the definite 
four years’ course with all alucVics required 
was announced in the catalogue of 1841. 
The cfTorta of the presidents who imme- 
diately succeeded Picsiclcnt Wilbur Fislc 
(1830-IS39) were diiectcd to improving the 
haancial conditions and extending the re- 
aourcea of the college. In 1872 aiul 1873 the 
curriculum of the college was modified and ex- 
tended by the adoption of the clcclivc syatem; 
and in the fall of 1B72 the college was for the 
first time opened to women. During the presi- 
dency of Rev. Cyrus D Foaa (1876-1880) 
all accumulated deficits were paid, and the 
productive fund.s of the college were increased 
by nhouti S2 50,000 During the pretiuhncy of 
Hev Bradford Paiil Ilayinoiul (1889-1008) 
the college coutmiiod to make rapid prog- 
ress; largo girts for buiUVmgg, scicntifio pur- 
posea, and ontlowmenb wore received; in 
1008 the permanent fund amauntccl to one 
and a half million dollars; and nt the close of 
this admini.sfcration the totnl propeiby of the 
college amounted to^ over two and a half 
million dollars. President Raymond was auc- 


eceded in 1000 by Rev. William Arnold 
Bhanklin During iho college year 1 DU-1 912 
an clTorb to incicnac the riidowmenfc resulted in 
Bulmcriptiona of somcwlmt over one million 
dollnra, of which about one tlnrd han already 
(August, 1012) been paid. 

The productive ciiclowmcnt of the collcf'e 
now amounts to $1,800,000, to which Iho 
amaunta already aiibHcnbcd will, in the 
next [<iur years, add about $800,000. The 
value of the buildings, grounds, find niatcrinl 
equipment of the eoUege by iho Inal report ia 
$1,101,080. The enUege libravy cunlninB 91,000 
volumcfl, and ia auppoiLrcl by n Hprcial fund 
□f S 100,000 The faculty at preaent numbers 
thirty-Tiinc Tho number of sUulenla lib I eel 
in the last catalogue ia 410 After much 
agitation on the pait of undcrginduaLca niid 
nUinini the trustees m 1009 voted UiftL no 
women should be admitted to any class later 
than that cntciing in 1010. Tho Inst women 
atudonts were graduated m 1012 

AlbhouBli founded by members of the Metho- 
dist Church, Wcslcynn Univeiaity has never 
been n narrowly dcnominjitioiinl inalitution^ 
niul by the original clmitci no religious ic- 
btrictiona could be impoi^ecl on any ofllccr of 
llio University. Unforliinatoly, in 1870, tho 
revised charter required the majority of Lho 
faculty and tTViatccti lo be incmherH of tho 
Methodist Clniroh: but tliis illibornl roquirc- 
menb was aniuillcu in 1007, cind the chnrlcr 
Ihua reatored to ila origiiuil lihoial character. 
In 1010 the University wa.H placed on the list 
of collcgc.s rcGNviiig the benofilH of the Car- 
negie Fouiulalion for Die Advancement of 
Teaching. 

Although chrislened nt ila birth a ” iiniver- 
aity,” Wesleyan bni been in ila methods and 
aims ti college It ia, moreover, a anmll 
college.” Believing that the lesuUa of disliiic- 
Livcly college traiiiiiig can best bo nltnincd 
in a amallcr rather than in n larger inatibutioii, 
tho authorities of Wesley an UGllher expect nor 
do.s|rG an attcndanco of moio than about fivo 
hundred students. Without allied profes- 
aional aclioola or pioviaioua for n^lvauced 
univcieity aLiidiea, Wesleyan aims to malnlain 
tho rcnuircmcnls of adniisaioii and Die stand- 
ftvda of acholhralup eharaclcniitic of iho best 
New England colleges C. T. W, 

Rslerencea : — 

’Woalcyftu UiiivoraiLy. Celcbraiion of ihB 

Anintcnoru lHai^lDOO (Middletown, 1007 ) 

Illblorical Skolch Alumni Record, 1011. 

WESSEL, JOHANN (142O-M80). ^ Early 
liumamsL scholar, Innii at Cironingen and 
educated at tho School of tho Brothren of lho 
Common Life at Zwolle, lie sLiidied in Paris 
mid traveled in Italy, wheio ho learned Greek. 
He also aequircd n knowledge of Ilcbrew, 
In 1473 hcietunied to Paris and taught there, 
niimbeiing Rudolph Agricoln and Rouchlin 
(l/g.y) among hia pupils Tho latter part of 
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hi 9 life wa*! atienb iu a monastery near Gronin- 
gen. Wesscl had many of the cliaracLciiatica 
of the Binthren under whom he wag educated ^ 
intcnacly pious, he icvoUcd againat tho fla- 
grant abuaed of blio clnircli, and in many points 
Ilia Ihcologiciit vi()ws find nn echo in Luther; 
with hia strong rcllgioua and moial caincsU 
1109.4 lie camhmed a love of culture and placed 
llio cla-iaics by tho side of the Biblo and tho 
Chuich Fathcra. On tUoao who enme into 
contact with him he Bpoiiia to have cxcrciHcd 
a profound influence He was known to hia 
contDinpoian(‘g ns Lift Mundi and Magisier 
Uontr over siar urn. 

ReforcncQ : — 

BAaNAiiu, 11 ArwETicaiv /oariiat o/ Educahout Vol 
XXVIII, 1)1) Tl-l-TlO. 

WEST INDIES, EDUCATION IN THE 
SMALLER ISLANDS OF. — The hiigerislands 
of the West Indies, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
niicl Poito UiGO, have been conaidcicd indi- 
vidually undei tiicii namca. Tlie aitinll islands 
bclonRiiig to Fiaiico aro ticatcd under tho 
lioiid of Ficnch eoloiiicg Thcie icmam five 
iglaiids or groujis of bmall Lslaiuls belonging 
to C/joat Bjitnm and one group bolongjiig 
to the No Lhoi lauds, which have well-eatab- 
lislicd aysteins of puhhc instruction 

In blie British pogHcssions rcfeircd to, tho 
rust schools wcic due to Cic clTorts of various 
leligious done mi nations In origin and devel- 
opment the hiatoryof the isliind governments, 
ill respect to tho ccKication of the people, 
rcflcolH the moveniontg in the mother country. 

In tho Bah am a a an act wa.s passed m 18*17 
pioviding for the employment of a aciiool- 
miisLei fiom tJic Training College of tbcBritiah 
and Foreign School Society (London) at a 
aalaiy of Ji2Q0 a year Tho iiinbtcr Bclcclcd 
acema to Imvo pci formed the ihiUea of a goiicial 
school inapcctor for nearly twenty year.*?, and 
uiulei ins euper vision the hcIiooIb wcic or- 
gaiii/iOd^ after the model of those of the parent 
flociety.’ Tho education act of 1804 provided 
for an ofTicial in*)pectoi who should serve as 
Bccictary to the Board of Education, and, also, 
foi tho omployinont of additional Lcacheia 


from tho London tiaimng college. In 1878 
limited compulaory clasaca were added to the 
education act, and in 1880 a comprohcnaivo 
act was passed for the admiiiiabralion of blio 
dual system of public free schools anddcnomi- 
imtional schools; the former being supported 
ciUiiely by public fuiuis, tlio latter in part by 
private resources. 

Ill tho Baibndoa, intcrcafc m the education 
of the natives bccamo marked after the 
Emancipation Act, which went into effect in 
1838, but a Icgial alive giant for schools waa 
not made until 1846 Tho fiiat gciicial edu- 
cation act was passed in 1850, the aot under 
which the flchoola aic at present managed dates 
from 1890 with amendments in 1897, The 
schools aic denominational, bub suppoiLed 
chiefly by public funds. Codring bon College 
at B lid goto wn, the capital city, is afKliatcd 
with Dm ham Univcislty, England 

The ordinance of 1001, with subsequent 
nmciulmcnls by which the school system of 
Trmidad is regulated, provides for a board of 
education appointed by the governor, wlio 
3 a iiimflclf the president of the bo aid. Thia 
body adminialeia the public giaiit^ dctcnninca 
ivhelJicr jv jiiopoBod public school js ji oocssary, 
and isauca general icgulatioiia foi the conduct 
of schools, public and assisted. Tlic governor 
hIno appoints achool inspectors. Tho ordi- 
nance requires lliaL acciilar instruction shall 
1)0 given m tho English language; but this 
provision cannot bo fully carried out, as bho 
natives speak chiefly Spanisli and Ficnch 

Tho adininisti'ation of aohoola in the Wind- 
waid and Leewaid Islands is governed byordi- 
iianGca of 1880 and 1895 rcapccLivcly Thcao 
acts (IcLcrniinc the coiulibiona upon which 
schools may receive government suppoit and 
piovidc for tho aorvico of iiispeetion In 
addition to the aehoola included in the follow- 
ing table an industnai school and an agri- 
cultnial school arc nmintamed on the island 
of Dominica, the largest of tho Leewaid group, 
and an agricultural school on the Wind ware! 
Islands 

Tho following table aummarizes the sta- 
tistics given in oflicial ropoita for 1911. — 


Islands 

^ Population, lOii 

SenoaLd, GorenvucMT, and Aidcd | 

GdvbjiniI£nt Ar- 
FHODlUATlONa 

1 United Statebi 
Equivalent 



JVurnllrr 

ATuniber of Pupih 

£ 

9 

Ilalinmna . . , 

GG,0U 

01 

7,827 

0,000 

2D,1G0 

llnrbj\dos . . 

171.082 

17fi 

17.401 

10,200 

03,356 

LoownrU . . . , 

127.iBU 

163 

13,7-14 



Trlnldnil . . 

330,074 

203 

47,G01 

60,170 

216,313 

Wlrnlwanl , . 






Clronndn , . . . 


-17 

0.021 

4,066 

24, OBI 

bt T.urin , . . . 


63 

7,261 

-1,402 

21,831 


Tho B(*iimida lalaiida, nlbhougli not included of nduention appointed by the govcrnoi has 

in Llio West IiuliPS, arc suinlai in general con- the gciicial direction of the achools In lOIl 

di lions and in past Ida Lory. Tlioy have a Lhcro were twciily-scvon ])rhnary schools with 

population of 18,994, of which a little moic 2010 pupils, The government grant for tlic 

than oiiG thiid (0600) aro white. A board schools amounted to £1036 ($7050), The 
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govommGnfc also iniimlaiua tlu’ce gaiuaon 
nnd two naval aclioolg, and tliorc arc, besides, 
inimoTOWa ])rWQ.tc schools, The Cambridge 
local exaininatioiia aio hold m the island, and 
a EcJiolaishin yielding £150 a yeai for two 
ycaia enables candidates for blio Rhodes 
Scholarships bo pioparc for the examination. 
Bermuda had tlii'ce stiiclcnta on the Rhodca 
Fund at Oxfoid in 1911. The Beimudna 
belong to the diocese of the Hialiop of New- 
foiintUand, and while the schoola nro not 
denominational, they arc anclcy the direction 
of the vestry of the several parishes 

The possessions of tho NcLhcrlmida in the 
West Indies consist of six small islands having 
a combined aica of 403 square mi lea luul a 
total population oI 752,7 U. OF this 

number, 30,030 belong to Curasao, the largest 
island. The schools aic auppoited in pait by 
the government, bub aio iiiidor dcnominaLionnl 
CQuUol. They numbered ii\ 1010, thirty- fwc, 
with about 6700 pupils. A. T. S. 

Beferances: — 

ylriaii^jl Heijorls of UiQ Boards of EducnLioii of Lhe 

aovaral oilandfl 

EduertUon luna null DTdiriiuiccB 

EiJglniid, Hoard of Education. Special /ion or/a on Edu- 

LflUonol Yol Xll (London) Givoa 

(Ictiiihd hiBlory of pclucation in Llio idaiida, 

W^ST POIKT MILITARY ACADEMY. 

See Miutaby Education 

YYEST VIRGINIA, STATE Op — Cfirvcd 
from Virginia in 19GI, as n war niensuro, and 
admitted to the Diuon in 1803, na tho thirty^ 
fifth state It IB located in tiio Soiibli 
Atlantie division, and has a land nica of 
24,022 squaie miles. In ai7.c it is about half 
as large as Now York. For adituiiialratlve 
pin poses the state ig divided into fifty'll vo 
conn ties and eight iiulepcndent cities, and the 
counties in tuin into school cliatricts and aub- 
diabricta In 1910 West Yiiginia had a total 
population of 1,221, 119, and ti dciiflity of 
population of 50 8 persona per square mile. 

Educational History — The cniiy edu- 
cational histoiy of West Virginia hna been 
traced under the wticb qu thft afthonl ayatonv 
of Virginia (qv.). Much less was done under 
tho early Vnginia legislation in the eoiintiea 
to the west of the monntaina than in Virginia 
piopcr, and but little before the Virginia 
law of I84fj. Evon as late as I860 hut bhveo 
West Virginia countioa had organized schoola 
iiiidei* the optional Virginia law of 1840. As 
in Virginia, Llic chartering of ftcadeifiica began 
early, and between 1797 and 18(j2, sixLy-uvo 
ncadcinics were chaitcied by the state, a 
few of which later evolved into oo lieges and 
two of which (Marshall Aoftdeiuy, in 1837, and 
West Liberty Academy, in 1838) have smeo 
been adopted by thu state mid ahnnged into 
state noininl schools The aohoola of Shep- 
herdfltown date from 1810, and the fiehools of 
Wheeling from 1840, and n few other town 
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and city schonlfi date from Ijcfoin 1800^ hub 
moat of the oily school ayaLeins date fioni 1864, 
or later. 

In tho coiiatitutioiml convciiLion of 18f)2 
a coinmittcc on education was appointed, 
which dicw up a detailed plan for a state 
school system. This was later incoiporatcd 
ill the fiisb school law, enacted in IHOIl, wliiln 
only the cs.se ii Li al outlnios of the plan were 
incorporated into tho new state oon.sHtntion 
of 1802, The new coiiHliLuUoa directed the 
IcgiaUtui-c Lo ” provide by law For a thorough 
and ofTicient jsyfltem of free hcliools/* and Lo 
^‘foster and cncouinfic moral, inti'llccLiud, 
scientific, and ngriculLiiral^ iinprovemeiU ", 
piovulcd for a State .Suporinteiideu t of free 
achool'J, county huperintendenlH of schooVs, 
and otlier nocehsary educational oflioera, care- 
ful ly clcfincd the sourccii niul use of a new 
peunnncnl slate .school fund; and Hprcilied 
the means of eupport Cor aelinnlH. In 1863 
the " act pioviiUng for the entivhhshnwnt of 
a system o[ free schoola'' was passed, and the 
iiial State BuneiintcndciiL was elooLod iii 
June, 1804 The city sliIiooIh of Cliailcatoii 
and Fairmont ^vere begun in 18l>h /Hul the 
iiGgiiiuinga of county orgaiii/iitinu were made, 
though, OAving to the cuiitinuniiro of the war, 
lilUo was accomplished until aftci the iCHtoia- 
tioii of peace, lu 1807 the tiuMce.s of ^vlo- 
noiiRnlin Onllcgo (estalili.shed us an academy in 
1814) voted tn turn Urn instiliiliuii oyrr lu the 
state to oigani'/.c the West Virginia Agriiml- 
Lural College, aiid ia IHOH this institnlioii was 
fiirthci oxpiiiuled into the DniA^cisily of Wr.sl 
Vhginia In 1807, to moot llio urgent iii'C'd 
for teaclici'fi of some limning, tho slalo cstab- 
liahcd two state nornicd school s In 1870 a 
third school was added, and 1872 aaw tlirco 
more ealnblisiied. 

In 1872 a new state consLituLion ^ w/ia 
adopted This retained all of tho educational 
pi'ovisioiia of the consutution oF IftOil; maclo 
more detailed piovision in Home caaoa, pro- 
vided for n i)oll tax of oiic dollar for free 
schoola; for county and district Lax levies, 
onlcicd separate sohnols for the two inccs. 
(Qrhivdft Iho cienUou Qf ndditwml slalG uoimnl 
schoola; put limitations about Uie creation of 
independent frco-school disLricta, and di- 
rected that piovision be made for the proper 
cclueation of tho blind and mute In 1873 a 
ucw achool lavr was adopted, eanyuig the uew 
cons ti til lionai proviaions into dTcct, though 
no marked cliangca in organizaLion wore made 
by It. 

The period up to 1880 ban beau tcL’iued Lho 
period of thooaLablisliiaciitof the free school sys- 
tem. TliQ ays tom was but mcagerly Hupportc^l, 
and thcoldorgoiiarntinn quoationed tlui need for 
and vnluc of much Hint Avns iiroposcd. The 
normal school system was the cenlor of tiLLack, 
and in 1877, 1870, and 1881 Lho rrlends of the 
normal aohoola Avcie compelled lo defond Llio in 
vigorously from legiBlativc assaults In 1881 
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nnother nuw flchool law waa cnactrd, but again Bchool was also cimotcd by Uio Icgialaturo. 
with no marked changes in organization or In 1900, also, noting on the report of the coin- 
Bcope In 1885 women were admitted to the mission on Btnte inatitulions, tho legislature 
State TJnivcraity for the fu-Hb time In 1887 abolished tho diffcretit boards of control foi 
a ruclimciUniy child labor law was cnacLctl. each, and HiibBtitii ted a State Board of Re gen Is 
In 1889 the Wogb Vi i ginin boys' reform school of live for the management of all the state 
was established nb Piuntytowii, and in 1807 educational matitubiona, and a Stale Hom'd 
a Bimifar achooi for girla waa_ cstabliahed at of Control of tliicc for the Tnanagomciih of 
Salem, In 1890 the West Virginia Colored the noiial. icloimatoiy, and special educa- 
Iiifatitiitc, an agiicultural and mechanical bional iiiatituLiona, and foi tho fiunnc in I control 
Bcliool for negroes, waa ostabliBiicd, under tho of all institutions A state sohoolbook com- 
pioviaioiia of Llic Morrill graiUs In 1801 n miaaion wni also cieaicdp to adopt a iniiform 
graded eoiirflc of study Xoj country flchooJs was stale series of to.xlbooks; and agnciiJtiire was 
adopted. In 1895 a branch univcisity pro- added to Lbo list of sLatutoiy sciiool subjects, 
pnratory flcliool was OBtablishcd at Mont- and to the list of oxaminaLion subjects for 
gornory, ami a ataLc liigh achooi for colored tcnclicis' ccillficatcs In 1011 arlditioiml logia- 
fitudciits (the BlueficUl (Joloicd Iiifatituto) at lalion, stiengtlicning llic system, was enacted. 
BIncfield A textbook law was also nmeted Present School System — At the head of 
in 1805, nnd amended in 1807 In 1001 the the preaent slate school system of West Vir- 
State Teachers^ Reading Circle, which up to gini a ig a Slate Supcrintciideiifc of Free Schools, 
this Lime had nmoiiidrcl to little, was evolved and a number of didciunt state boards lie 
into nil important cdncalional iiiatitntion. has gcncnil siipei vision of the work of the 
In 1903 iiiiifoun examinatioiiB for tcacliois' county, city, and district siipeiintendciita of 
ccrtificabes were substituted for the county tho state, sees that the school system pie- 
syatem, and a periniBsive freo textbook law acribed by law is caviled into cfTcct, nnd is in 
(by^ districla) waa enacted The West Vir- uniform operation thioughout the state; intcr- 
ginia achooi iinprovcincnt league, an organiza- prots the school law, his interpretations being 
biofi which 1ms done much io awaken iutorcat binding until ovcriiikd by a court of law; 
ill Bchools, waa foimcd in 19(H In 1000 a apportions the abate school fund and the state 
state cducaLioiial comiuission was appointed aid to poor distiicts; classifies the high sDlioolh 
by the govcrnoi , to roviso and amend Llio of the state, and aiiportions the state aid to 
Bohool lawfl of the state. In 1007 tho achooi them, pic^ciibcs the standards for grndua- 
tenn was increased fipm five to six months; Uoii fioin the schools, has gcneial regulation, 
a tux of ten cents for lugh schoola waa autlior- du'eciionj and coiiLiol of the examination and 
Izcd; and a commigsion of live waa created to ccrLificaUou of teachers, and mauea all Icachcrfi' 
consider the dcHji ability of grouping Iho differ- cerlificatefl, nppointa Iho iiiaLmotora and 

enb sLato iiialitmions undor a more centralized arranges the times for the county Lcfichere' 

management ^ ^ institutes, outlines the Icachcrs' reading 

The special sr.ssioii of tho iGgislaturo in circle course; and makes a In on uial i-cport 

1008, poling on the i opart of the cducaLionn! to tho governor nnd to tho legislature The 

commission, enacted the larj^eab amount of State Superintendent is assisted in his work by 

important legislation seemed in decades, nnd the state inspectors of high eohools and lurnl 

completely revised the school law of tho state schools. The State Superintendent also ap- 
Tlic rccomincmlalioiia of the State Superin- points five cducatora, ono horn each cungrea- 

tendont for a decade were finally enacted into slonal di.'^Lrict, and nob over three fioin the 

law The new code provided for the poiisoli- same political pai ty, who, together with him- 

dabion of schools; iiiorcaacd tho minimum self, constitute the State Board of Education, 

teachcra' aalaiiea; created a new State Board Tliia Board porforma the duUcB formerly per- 

of Education, which aupcrscdccl the State formed by the State Board of Examiners, and 

Board of Examiuerfl; interstate reciprocity also constitutes a commistion on coursoa of 

in ccrtlficaLion was begun; graduates of um- s,tudy for the schoola. The Boaid outlines 
ycrsitics and noimal flchoola wcic inado cli- all couraea, preparca all quc.stioiiH for the 
gibic for ccrLifi cation on thcii diplomas, exaini nation of teachers, and examines all 

pninniy nnd high school Lcnchcrg’ corLifiGatea nngwer papers. Tho Boaid also holds an 

wete created; graded and high schools wero annuel examination for state piofcbaional 

ftutJiorizcd to bo cfita-biislied by any Lown, and certificates; may reeogjiizo certificaLea from 

distiicl liigh schools by voU of tho people; other slates, and makes an annual report to 

district supervision was pcMuiLlcd; the com- tho State Superiiiteudont on its woik. A 

piilsory education law waa stroiigtlicncd, tho State Board of Control iias the financial and 

ago limita wcie increased from oiglifc to four- buaincsB inanagomcnt of all of the uLato iiisLi- 

teen to eight to firtcon, and for a six months' tutiona, and apportions the state funds to 

term; and the child labor law wag nm ended to each; while a State Board of Regents has 

correspond. A bill making an annual sta to control of the educational work of all the slate 

appropriation from tho scliool fund to aid educational institutions The State Univei- 

poor dislriots m maintaining a six months'' sity, the two state preparatory aohoola, the 
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aix state normal tohoola, ami Lhc iwo insti- School Support — Tlic^ pcrmanonL stato 
tiiLiona foi coloied studeiUa, conic niulci Iho school fuiul has hccii liiniLed li> S 1^000.000, 
contiol of this Bonnl of llcgcnLi A SUito tm ^vhleh uhuva 5 pcv ccnUs ol)Uiu\oil. This, 

Tcjitboak Coinmi&sion selects uiiifoiiii text- togethnr ’with n aipilatioii Inx of one dollar, 

books for the clamcjUniy schools of the state, levied on nil males for hcIiooIs, Uin net pro- 

AU of these state bonvds im\sL he hipaYtisan. cceda of all hues and foifcvlvireH, the income 

Poi eaoli county a County Siipcnntciulcnb from nil aoiiiccs inLciulcd in the original coii- 

□f Free Schools la clecLcd by tho people, for ulilution Lo ro into Uio poniiaiifiil school fund, 

fo\ir-y cat terms Independently i>i gammed dih- and a auflicienl appro piuU Uni Ciuiu the btnie 

tncthj undor distiict anpeniiLciidcnts, nre nob treasury to make S7r»0,(K)(), consLituLc Llio 

undci Ilia supervision. He must "visit cneh aiiiuial stale approiirinlioii for wcliuola. From 

school in his county at least once each ycni. tUiti huiu the f^iiUvicH of the Ktide uiul coMuly 

and examine the school, the ins true Lion, niul flUpfriiilGiuloiitH me firal dediielud, and nlfto 
Lho huilcling. IIo acta as agent for the iStuLo a re.serve fund of S7ri,000 for uid to i\cnk dis- 
Su pci inUu dent and Lhc >SLatc Ihuud of tnctu to cuahle Iheiu to miduiiiui ti hix iuuiiIUh' 
Education in tlio examination of luachcis: school, and SI 0,000 for aid m luiilding Hchool 

approves plana for now scliool buildings, anil huildmgs. Tile rcnnundei' ia ilibtribulcd to 

lor Lhe vepair or sale of old oucs^, settles diy- the counliea, and tlienco to the diaUictH, on 
putea ns to distiicting oi as to hounclary lines, school cciiaiih Tho balance ni'cdcil lo main- 
on the nppcnl of aix citizens; apportions the tain the school a roines from diatiioL tnxaLioii, 
county bcliool fund Lo the ih&U‘icLs, cuiuluetH which cauiioL exceed twelve and one Imlf 

a county teachcra' institute, under the diicc- cents for the buiUliiiR mid general expciiso 

Lion of the State SupcrintcndeiiL; receives fund, find twenty- five cciila for the teachers' 

I'ciiQi’ts from the diatiict authorities, and fuiuk Towns having guided or liiftli hcIioqIb 

transmit*! an annual lepoit to the Staio may levy mnie, and ten ceiUu may be levied 
Siipei’inLcndcnt foi high acliool imiposcH Aliy board of 

Each county is divided into (list nets, and cilucaCion may puipohe to the voLeis U\Q 

these in tiiin into siibdihtncta. Each inagis- aullioiiyaiLion of a liiglici Lax levy If tlie 
icrial disbiict in the county (these may vary maximum lax of 25 cents will not provide a 
from three to ten in miinbor) is a school dis- hix inoiitha' schaoL at the state Hcliedulc of 
tricbj foi which a disLiicb board of rdiicnliou iGacliois' salaiie.s, tlie slate su])oriiiteiidi‘ut is 
IS elected by the voters These boards luivti to a pp or Li on ii Miflicient fimouiit from the 
geneinl control of the schools of Lhc disLiicti S75,{)00 icscive fund 

may clinngc district lines, ^ or merense oi de- Teachers and Training — Tlio sLaLe em- 
cicaso LUq uiimbcu; determine the number and ployed 87R2 Lcaeheia for its uchoolw in IQIO, 
grade of schools to be maintained, and the 305 of whom weit* colored. Of the tea eh era of 
luiinbci of tcnclieia to be employed; may cs- tho Htnlo, 471 per mil woio men. Tlie samo 
Labliali graded sclioola, or high schools, must yeni Uioie 'weie 7010 wlnlu and 303 colored 
piovidc buildings, apparatus, and supplies: scIiooIh in the state For the Liaining of fiiUiic 

appoint the trustee.^ foi the .subdisti lets, and teachers the slate inaiiiiaiiiH six noinial schools 

may remove them for cause, appoint a ili.sLrict for wliitea and one for colored jiupils, as 

truant olTieor; and make an nnnunl icpoit to followfl: the .Slate Normal vScluiob at Athens, 
the county supcrinLcndcnb. Eatsh subdis- Fairinunt, Glonvillc, and Weal LibeiLy; lho 

tnet, white or black, hns three Liuatcos, M/u shall Collego Stale Normal Heliool, at 

appointed by the Douiil of Education, for Iluntingtoii ; Lhc , Shepherd Collego State 
three-year terms, one each year. These Liiia- Normal School, ab Shcphcidatowii, mill the 
tecs have goncial charge of the liuhdi.stiict West Virginia Coloied InatiLiito, at Inslituto, 
school They iinpoint the teachers and make on the Gieat Kanawha River, Thcfcc offer 
CO air acts with them, must visit their fichoolH both normal and secondary instruction. Oiic- 
ab least twice each year, and inspect Lho build- clay district iiisLitutCfa', find five-day aunimcr 
inga, teachei's icgisloi, and progiesa of the county insLitutcH, are catahliahcd lea tines of 
pupils, arc to pui'chnac siipphcb lor the schools, the state school syatem, and a slate teachers' 
employ the janitor, and make needed repairs, reading circle has recent Ij^ been evolved into 
aiid net generally inuler I he siipei vision of the an important reatiire A fttato ininimnm 
District Board of Kdiicn lion. On the pclilioii salary law requires Hnlaricfi of SdO, S36, and 
of 75 per cent of the voters, boards of cdiica- §30 per month foi Lear hern lioldiiig tlie llireo 
tion may abolish fiubdisLucLs and coiisolidato grades of tcachcis* certificates, 
achoola A number ot tho toivns and cities Educational Conditions. — Jlcspitc marked 
arc organued an iiulepemlcnt scliool disUiclH, recent advances, tlio schools of tlio state mo 
by special acts of Lhc IcgislaUiio, and dilTcr htill in a somewhat backward ooiidition. Tho 
m their forma of orgaiiuatirm null in the poweis jsUtc is csirnlinlly viiralj and roliiLivcly poor 
possessed Fifty-eiEht such acts had been ns yet, though with large uiulovelopndiesoiirccs 
passed by 1908, and eight cities arc listed in The oxiicndituroa for education, Lliougli holow 
fcuQ State Bui^ennlcndcnt' a reports na on a jiar Lho average foi the United Slalra ns a wliole, 
wifcli the Gountica in organization, arc novcrthclGaa large as coinpniccl with Lho 
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other Soulhoni Htfitca The population la 
largclyrural ( 81 . 3 per cent), white (DSper cent), 
nncl iiftbivc bom (07 per cent) The htaic ia 
behind moat of the Southern states in the 
matter of indutt trial ti'niniiig, though aRi'icul- 
tiirc liftH recently ( 1009 ) hern irmdc a icquiicd 
a object in all Hclioola. Tho people are much in 
eariicab about cduoation, but the rclativo 
povGiby of the »taLo and Ihc titrcni^th of the 
cliatiiet aysLcm idiko retard educatioiuil prog- 
icss. 

Secondary Education, — The graded Hchool 
and the high .Hclinol luivc made much piogreas 
during the pant two decadca The number of 
graded schools has increased from 101 in 1800 , 
to 813 ill 1000 , and to 1073 iii 10 10 , niul tho 
number of Ingh Hchools from 20 in 1800 , to 
30 in 1000 , and 100 in 10 LO Of the number 
in lOlOj 71 graded .schoola mid 7 high schools 
were foi the coinred lace. In 1007 local 
taxation for high schools was first authori/edj 
in 1008 then formatian generally was authorized, 
ciiid 111 1011 the fust state aid was gran led 
All must provide a iniic months’ term, and 
arc subject to inspection by astute high school 
inapeebor. Of tho 100 high schools in 1910 , 
dl were four-year schools, and 20 woic three- 
year flchools. The state maiiitaiiia two brunch 
preparatory dejmrLinenls of the Slate Unlvci- 
sity, ab MontgomcLy and Kayscr, and a state 
secondary school foi colored sLudents (Hluc- 
ficld Collegiate IiiHtilutG). The six stato 
normal schools mid tho colored agrienltural njid 
Tncclianical school also odcr secondary in- 
fltruoLion. 

Higher and Special Education, — The West 
Virginia Uiiivcraity, at Morgantown (^w), 
stands as the head of the eilucntioiial Hystem of 
tho Blatc. Three dcnominalioual cohDgc.S| open 
to both Hoxc.s, asaist the Btato UnivoraiLy in 
providing collegiate instruclion. These am 
Bethany Gollego, at lieUiany (Chiifitmn); 
West Virginia WcHloyaii College, at Buck- 
liaiinon (Mcthodifll Episcopfil), and Dnvia 
nnd Elkina College, at I'llkina (Presbyterian) 
SLorcr College, ut Harpcis Ferry, is a aocoiidary 
induBbrial nnd collcglnto institution foi the 
colored race 

In special mslibiitions the state maintains 
the West Virginia Reform School foi Dciya, at 
Grafton; tho West Virginia Industrial Ilomo 
for Girls, at Industrial; and tho West Virginia 
Schools lor the Blind and Deaf, at Rninney. 

B. P C. 

HarerBiicea I — 

fltnto HiiporJuloiitlDiit of WohL Vlrirlnln. Ihatory 
of Ki\\\cai\oi\ tn ITciyt Kiri^iriio, 1007 cd 
WcbL Virgiiua rtop/s of fito St .Sujif. of (•'rea Schools. 
Aniuiul, lHnfi-lH72, liiniuiiol, lH7il-'lH74 lotlolo. 

Tl\a Hctiaed School Low, 1011 ril 

Sialo rorifllihihopis, 1803, 1872, imd amoridincrUr) 
WiiiTEiiiM., A. 11. History of Kilucufiaii in West 
V’lrffirun (U. S. Bur. Falun , Circ. Inf. No 1, 
1002) 

WEST VIRGINIA. UNIVERSITY OF, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — A coeduem 


WEST VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF 

tional insLitiition, founded in 18 G7 as the 
A gii cultural College of West Virginia, by tlic 
incorporation of Woodburn Seminary, in 
existence for fifly years, with the land grant 
fioni the national govcininent In 1SQ8 the 
name was oliaiigcd to West Virginia Uiiivcr- 
Bity, the hoard of visitors " lo the " boaid 
nf legcnh," with the piorision that vncnncica 
in tire boaid hIiouUI be filled by the Governor. 
Under an act of 1909 the financial and biiBincss 
n (Tail's of the Univeraity and of all the other 
atato educational institutions aic controlled 
by a .state hoaid of control coiiaihting of three 
mcnibcra appointed by the Governor Tho 
ncnclomic conlrol of the University and also 
of the other clistinctly educational inatitu- 
iions of the state is vested in a single board of 
icgeiitH, which is bipartisan and consists of the 
state hUpciiiiLendent of free aclioola {e?i ojficio)^ 
who is elected by the people, and of four oilier 
inembei'.'f who me appointed by the Governor 
nnd are responsible to him for the proper 
conduct of their duties, 

For many years the giowth of the new 
inhliLiitioii was vciy slow and uncertain. Tins 
was duo to many causes, including the par- 
tially local found alien Lbe sectional ques- 
tions which had clividccl Virginia long befoie 
the wai, the new bcctionnl jcidousics, the post- 
helium political qiicslioiis and pnrtisansliip, 
the lack of a satisfactoiy system of secondary 
schoolH, the divided responsibility and laisscz- 
faire policy, and the lack of means of com- 
iniiiiication with Morgantown, Giadually tho 
importaTLCQ of those Gaiiaca waa reduced by 
changing conditions. In the transformation 
of the earlier school into a ical college, the 
moat proininent factois have been the iniprovc- 
moiit of tho normal schools, the recent develop- 
ment of better secondary schoola, resulting 
laigely from induatnal progieas m the state. 
Women were first admitted to the college of 
arts and scicneca in 1889, and were admitted 
to obhor departments in 1807 Tho five 
departments with which the Univcrsily filarted 
in 1807 have incrensecl Lo more than twenty- 
five by expansion and differ enti alien. Tho 
datca of the establishment of the special 
colleges and schools now comprised m tho 
University arc as follows ' the college of law, 
1878, the college of engineenngj 1887, the 
agiicuibnral expeiimcnb atation. 1888, Ilia 
college of Qgricultuie, 1897, the school of 
mnaic, 1807; llic school of fine arts. 1897; 
the school of medicine, lOOO; the school of 
agncnltuic, 1011. 

Bnlinncc reqiiiremonta aic fifteen units, ex- 
copl Lo tho fiollcgc of ngrlcuUnrc, which requires 
only fourteen. Tho Lime required for gradua- 
tion la four years, cxcopt in the collcgo of law, 
which ill 1009 loworcd its standard to tiirea 
ycaifl, but will return to four years in 1013, 
The tolnl enrollment in 1911-1012, mcliicling 
614 enrolled in the ’'schools" was 470, of 
whom 449 were candidates for degrees, The 
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total nurabcT iti the GollGgc CacuRy in 1011^ 
1912 (exclusive of assist iLiita, library stalT, and 
experiment station staff) was si\Ly-oiglit, of 
'vvUom thirty-seven were full prole 8*3 ors 

J. M, C, 

WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
OXFORD, OHIO — See Oxford Golleoe 
Fon Women, 

WESTERN COLLEGE SOCIETY. — See 
Ed\jca™i?\l AsaocuTiQiia; TBAcuEna' Vqi> 
tjntahy AesociATioNB, 

WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE AND 
COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 
(1831-1846) — Tina was one of Llic cnilieab 
educationnl assooialions in thc_ United States, 
and if the date of the orgninsiation of ilio Weat- 
eru Academic Inslituto (1820), out of Avhich 
it greWj be taken ne its begiiiniiig, it may be 
regarded ns the earliest of the Anioneaii 
cdncAtional associailona, since Ike AiviCTican 
Institute of Instruction (ly y.) wna not organ- 
ized until 1830 Henry Barnard wiitos con- 
ecrniTig it: ** It was not only one of tho earliest 
educational npsociations m oiir country, but 
also proved ibself to be one of the best, one 
of the most aetivc, cnorgoLic, and labonouB, 
and one of the moat praotical niid ividcly 
influential. ” The Wcatcin Academic Institute 
ivfts organized at Cincinnati in 1829, largely 
UiTOUgh the exertions of Albert Picket and 
Alexander ICininont 

Annual gather) iiga of from Llirce to five days 
V'ci’o held after the incorporation of tho 
Wcstein Acadcinic Institute into the Western 
Literary Insbibuto (1831), and the proceo dings 
of the first ben conventions wcio printed. 
While largely represented by tho foui states of 
Ohio,^ India im, liUiioia, and KeuLueky^ the 
naao elation had a scattered membership in 
many states of the Union Among tho active 
workers were such well-known cducnLora na 
Lyman BcechDr, Thomas B. GrimVe, Henry 
Barnard, Calvin E. Stowe, W. S Jolmsoii, 
Samuel Lewis, Samuel Galloway, Elina Loomiri, 
Joseph Ray, and Edward D. Mansfield (of.u ). 
The names of a nuinbcr of women appear in the 
proceedings, including Emma Willard, Catji- 
erinc E. Beecher, Almirn Lincoln Phelps, and 
Lydia IL Sigoiu'ney W. S. M. 

western MARYLAND COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER, MD — A coeducational 
m^jUtuLion organized in 1867 and ciinTlerod in 
1368. The College gives but one degree, 
Bacholoi of Arts The course of study extenda 
throLigli four years, and diyiclca in the jllJiifll' 
ycai into claaaical, hisLorical, and scientific, 
all lending to the same degree. Supplementary 
ooiiraea aio olTcrod in pedagogy, leading to a 
certificate from the StalG Hoard of Ediiaatioii, 
and in piano, voice, and elocution. The College 
has n library of 8000 volumes, a gymnasium and 


chemical, biologic nl, and pjiymciil UbomLoiioa. 
There arc twcnty-oiici in.s line Loin, and 822 
alumni, and the animal enroll incut avorages 
240. Tlici’c have been two prcHulents , Ilev, 
J ainca T komsuj W ar d . D . 1 L , Be D , , f r oin lire 
beginning to 1880, and Ilov. ThoinaH Ilainiiton 
Lewis, D.D., LL L)», from 1880 to Lho prc.'jcnt. 

T. ir L. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — Foiimlcil as Western 
Reserve College in Iludsoa, Ohio, in 182n, and 
Inter I’cmovcd Ln Cleyelaiid, and uffimiided iia 
Western Ilcserve iJnivcrHily. Tho Uiiivei.sity 
now iiicJuden ciftlit dei)Jii’tinniU.s: Adel her t 
Coiirge, midci'Rradnati , fur men, the Cnllngo for 
Women, uudcu'Bratluatc, Llni GradiiuLe iScliDol; 
the Medic nl School, RradiiaU*; llie Law School, 
giaduate; the Denial Scliaol; tjic Library 
School, the Scliool of rimrinaey. Tlio uiidcM- 
graduate) collegoa, tlie Chiidiiatc iSeliool, the 
Law School, and the Libiaiy School arc Hiliialcd 
\mon the main campua oil Hue I id Avenue 
Upon the AdelbrrL ColleRO part of Llio oampiiH 
arc the Amnso. Stone il(*iJU>rinl CJliapi'l, the 
Hatch Library, the Mam Building, the 
Phyaicnl Laiiorntory and Astro no mi cai Olihcrv- 
atojy, the Biological LiibornLoi’Y, the Men ley 
Clicniicnl Labornlui'y, I'hilii'd Hall fY M. 
C. A, BiiilclinR), Adclljcrti Ilnll (ii dormi- 
tory for men), the Cfymiiusiuin fni hloii, and 
the A tide Lie Field About Liu* riniuli angle of 
the College for Women arc flitiiiiUnl the ITinenco 
Iliukucsa M'uuDiiul Chapel, Ckuki* Uidl (h)i' 
rocitalioiifl and leoUirc‘.s), the Flnm Stone MiiLlkor 
Moinoiial Buildini; (for adinimiliatiun niul icei- 
tatioiia), Guilfoid Ilonso and Haydn JIiill 
(lialla of residence), aiul llie (Jyinniisiuin foi 
Women The School of IMiurmacy and tho 
Dental School me ilowntown The Lhree 
bmldinga of the mccUeal tiuliuol arc m lUo city, 
and occupy n site devoted lor two thirdn of a 
century to tho sLiidy of iiiodicine The law 
.school becnnic a giadunte Hchool wlicn new re- 
Umrcmeiits for admiRaion came into elfecl in 
1911. 

Recent gifts to the Ilniveiflity have intdiidcd, 
ill binldinga, the Morloy Laboratoiy of Cliem- 
istiy and Geology, the Amnsa Stone Memorial 
Chapel, tlic Flora Stone Mather Momorinl 
BiiihUng, nnd, in fundu, §100,000 for ostabliah- 
ing the cKair of political acicncc, S7 5,000 aa a 
foundation for the chair of aoeiolog^r, 5500,000 
for additional iUHtruction and for raising Halarics 
in the mitlergi adunlo collcgOH, §200,000 for 
Gfltftbliahing tho chair of cx]n‘iiincnlal inedicjiio 
in the medical achool, mid §1,000,000 for addi- 
tional endowment for tho nicdicnl school 
The giouiidfl, Innldiiig*!, and uquipimmt of tlin 
University aie now valued nt about S3, 500, 000 
The cndowinciib fun (la total about .83,500,000. 

The opportunities for geneial and special 
Uaining inchulc o. aevles of combined covuftc.'i. 
Tho arts-mcflical course iciiuircs seven years 
The ai La-law course la eomtnncd in aix years. 
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By special^ ttrrtLnRcmoiib between Western 
Reserve Uni vers iLy and Cnse School of Applied 
Sciciico, fl tilde Ills intiy complete the coiiihincd 
courhc in n total of five years, receiving tlio 
degrees of A B and B S. 

The UnivcrHiLy arrycfl also an outside con- 
atiLucncy. In addition to special Iccburea 
given at the Ujii^crrtity free public Jccturca 
and oxtenHion coiirsca arc Riven Tlirongh 
certain ilejinrtmoiita Lho UiuversiLy is ficcking 
to aid ill the aoliitioii of inuiiicipnl, sLato, and 
national prable/n«. 

Tile facullics nnd other oflicora numbered, 
jn 1011-1012, 212 persons, ^ The 0 Indent body 
numbered ill 00. The? Univciaity is on Uio 
Carnegie Foundation list of accepted iiiNtitu- 
lions, niid ia a member of Lho Col lege E 11 trance 
Exa mi nation Bom d. Charles Franklin Thwing, 
LL D , has been iirosidenl since 1890. 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, PITTSBURGH, PA. — See Pi'rrti- 
Dunoii, Univiuibity of 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, WESTFIELD, 
ILL — A coediicnliniial iiisliLutioii, founded in 
1805 under the auspiees of the United UicbliTcii 
Clnircli llesideH the eollege, nn academy, and 
Bclioola of music, commerce, and finance are 
niainlained. Tho eii trail go rccpiireinentfi are 
fiulcen 111 nig. The college confer.i Liie degrees 
of A.B.j B.H., and B H.D. (Imclielor of HcienUfiQ 
lUdaclicH). The enrolliucut of collcgialo 
sludeiils in 1010-1911 was sixty-four The 
faculty coiiHiHls of Lon mombcis 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN). 
— See London, Univuhsity ok, 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, FULTON, 
MO. — Fuiiiuled in 18-10 114 Xi'ultoii College, 
Liie. present LiLlc being adopted in 185.1 The 
college iH under Liie auspices of tlie Preabjp- 
Leriaii Cluiroh of hlissoiiii. An academy 13 
maintained in additinn to the college. Fifteen 
uiiiLs of high stjhool wmk arc required for 
enti Alice The ilegice of B.A, is conferred by 
tlie college, and eertain courses arc recognized 
for the luu’pose of iho at ate teachers' certifi- 
cate. Tiic emollincnt of collegiate students 
in 1910-1911 was 67, There is a faculty of 
thirteen ineinbeia. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, NEW 
WILMINGTON, PA. — A coeducational hi- 
sLiUilion, charteied in 1852 na the WcatminsLcr 
Collcglale InsLiLutc, Tho proHcnt title was 
obtained by charier in 180/. The college is 
under the control of Lho United Presbytoiian 
/iynod.'i cd Uio West and of PiLUshiirgli Prepar- 
aUiry, uollegiato, luuHio, and ait ilcparlmcnls 
are main Lain cd. TIkj eii tr an cc leqiiiie incuts are 
fifteen \inil3 of high school work. The degrees 
of A.B , B.S., Ph.B., iiiul A M are conferred. 
The enrollment in 1012-1013 in the collegiate 


department was about 220. The faoiilty cousiaLa 
of Lweii by-five members. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, or ST 
PETER'S COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER, 
ENGLAND, — One of the niiic groat Public 
Schoolfl (i/y) of England The caily history 
of thcacliool IS buried in obscuiity Though it 
cannot be affirmed with certainty, it may bo 
that tho founding of the achool was coiiteni- 
poi ancons witli tlio cstabhaluneiifc of WesL- 
ininatcr Abbey While it is possible that Sonic 
eorl of achool may have been attached to the 
Abbey, nothing definito is Itnown until 1610, 
when Henry VI TI changed the monastery to 
a college of ficculnr eanona and provided for 
two maatcra anti forty acholara. Tins school 
continued until iLg refouiidation in 15G0 by 
Queen Elizabeth Among its maatcra were 
Alexaiulcr Nowell, who wrote a catcchiam and 
introduced the plays of Terence into tlie school 
to purify tho Latin in use there, and Nichnlaa 
Udal, famous as the nutlioi of the first English 
play and ns the flogging master of Eton 
Elizabeth rcfouiulcd tho achool in 1560 and 
provided for two mnsLcra and forty aoholara. 
The intei'cat of tlic Queen wns marked by licr 
intcrfeicnce in the election of scliolais (known 
ns Oncon's schoiara), and in appointing a lay 
hcaamasLer. By the alatuLos tho annual 
salary of the headmaster was fixed at £12, and 
then £20, witli £1 lOs, for his gown anil 
£6 Is, 8d for commons, and for the second 
master at £7 Ga. 9d for aalaiy, 135 foi Ina 
gown, and £0 Is. 8d for commons Tho 
headmaster was to be appointed by tho Dcau 
of Christ Church College, Oxford| and the 
Mnster of Trinity College, Cambiulgo, with 
the approval of tlic Dean of WeaLinmatcr 
Abbey The Quccu's acliolars had to be 
boArders and had to be in school a year before 
they wore eligible for a acliolarahip. Town 
boys, ns distingnialiccl from lho scholais, were 
also admitted and a few (pcodionera) hoarded 
at the school, Since Lho number incieascd 
wiLliont provision being made for extra 
teachers, tutors were appointed to look after 
the scholars and penaioiiers. The school was 
connected with tlio universities by the esLab- 
hahment of three scholaiships at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and thicc at Trinity, Cambridge 
Pupils were not admitted to the bcIiooI Unless 
they were eight yenra of age and had a knowl- 
edge of wilting and elementary grammar. 
The ciirrlciilum was modeled in general on 
that of Eton with a greater amount of Greek, 
begun earlier in tho school, which was divided 
into acven foimg. Before acUlitioual teachers 
could be fip])ohU.cd aoiuQ of tlio older boys 
wore put jii cbai'go of tlio lower claa-jcs; and 
in Li mu, at the end of tho contiiry, Lhoir place 
WPS taken hy an iiaher. As in many other 
aclioola of the time, a Latin play was given 
annually, bub unlike other schoola, West- 
miusLer has retained this feature to the pTcsonb. 
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While no restrictions were pi need upon the 
fl-lipcnn Linen t of Lho hcaclmnatcr^ the pmcLice, 
so Common in many fschools, of nppoiiilinE mi 
nlumiiua began in 1599 and continued for two 
eenUirics. The first hcadmnatoi of note wna 
Lfrinbcvt Osbalileston who eucouraged the 
study of English, Coivlcy being a product of 
Ilia time, nud taught gcogmphy for onr hour in 
the week dm mg the siimmor Oabft Ides Lon 

WAS flLicccedcd Jii 1040 by Llic famouH Ilichaid 
Busby {q u ), who joined the soliool as Becond 
master in 1638, survived the difSeulliea of 
the Civil Wni, and weathered the lei trie Live 
political and rclimoua mciisurca until 1006, 
In 1G49 the control of the Chapter wna annulled 
and an aob oi Pnrliamcnl waa passed to pro- 
vide for tlie separate govcininent and main- 
tonnneo of the school. Busby, while known 
mainiy fov the uso of the rod, wna tv, strong 
headmaster and an earnest teacher, Undei 
Jus super vision Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and 
English grammars were specially written for 
the Bcliool, geometry and anthmctio weic 
introduced for thoae who had a taste for them; 
and for a time two hours a week weio 
given to music Thiougiiout thia century 
the aohool records arc remarkable for the num- 
ber of great divines there educated. During 
the period iimncdiately followng, tho school 
was aa not able for the number of piominciiti 
political leaders among its alumni Through- 
out Ihc ccutwry the number of pupiU increnaed 
rapidly. New buildings were added, and to 
provide accommodations dames' houses were 
established in the neighborhood of the school 
during the licadmastoraliip of Hobcit Fioind, 
wlicii there were 400 boys in tho fichooh 
Under John Nicoll, Fieind'a auocesgor (1733- 
1753), it seemed almost ns if a new era in cdii- 
aation was to begin, for the locl was replaced 
by confidence and trust, care was taken of 
the religiong education, and tho school oon- 
biiuicd to be preeminenb lu scholni ships In 
1750 cricket wqb introduecd into Lho school, and 
the hrat Eton-Wcatimnatcr inaUh took place 
111 1790. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century tile noblo patronage gradually began 
to full away, diffcront educational ideals woio 
springing up, and new schools were being 
established. But clTorts were made to iiitio- 
ducG some reforms. Thus under William 
'Vincent (1788-1802) elementary acieiicc and 
mathematics with calligraphy and arithmetic 
wcTG taiiglib on half liohdaya. But the scliool 
dccBncd withal, and at lho beginning of the 
Inst century there were less than 100 boya in 
the achuol. In a largo nicasiirfl the Chapter 
\Yaa to blame, uot only was Ihcifi nu utter 
iie^lcofc of the needs of the school, but full da 
whicb rightly belonged to it wcio diverted to 
other purposes. But the lovival and reforms 
winch were going on in all otJier English schools 
did not fail to have Llieir dTcct on WosLininaLcr 
In 1840 Ilciiiy George !LiddcU Was appointed 
headmaster and in nine years raised the n um- 


bel a from 90 to MO. School disci] >Iiiic was 
restored and better inns I era wore employed. 
At the mmb time the Urnn of WcfilnunHlcr 
wn.i active in putting the school buildings 
iiUci liettcr repair. Under Liddeirs Hucccaaor. 
Clmvlca Uiodnck Scott (1855-1883), the Hchool 
ngiiin reached its position aiiumg the leading 
schoola of the land. New hiiildingH were 
elected and better elaijarooni nccoiiimodalion 
waa piovided As a lesulL of Llie jSchools 
Iiujuiry Commib.sioii the Chapter was com- 
pelled to pruvido inoio lulmiiiate funds, and liy 
the Public Schoola Act (J8l)8) Ji now governing 
body waa appointed. With Ibo provision of 
moro apace, inoro money and a now governing 
body the achuol vapidly forged ahead 

By Lho Public Schools Act of 1808 ihc achool 
wna inndc independent of tho Cliajitcr in ila 
financca Mul was put into posicsaUin of via own 
buihliiiga and giouiuls, which w'Oie ^'ogLc(l in a 
new goveriiiiiB liody. The con ti oiling voice waa 
thus wiLlidiawn from the Chapter. Propoanla 
were made at this period to icniovc Lluj school 
fioin London, but were never caniod tliioiigh. 
Dr. Scott waa suecreded in J8H3 by Dr. Willmm 
Giiiiioii IlutUcrford who roliicd in 1001, when 
Dr Jainog Clow waa ap|)ointod. The aehool niim- 
bera 300 boya, a poiLioii of whom are boarders. 
The clasaew me sinuh and arc divided into 
clastficnl and modern sides. .Since its revival the 
school Ima established iu dnim Lo lank among 
the lcad\nR EngUah puiiUe echoola. 

HflferenceB! — 

AtiiYi II lyca/Jiiinsfcr (Lnudnii, 1002) 
flAiidfiAUNT, J /Innob Dr/|ycll^ml«c^e^,5cnDE>^ (LoneJon, 

8Han(., W.T IFc»(niiria(rr (Lciuloii, lOiO) 

■WBSTOH, EDWARD PAYSON (IBID- 
1870).— Stale aiiiiorintoiidciit of flcliools; 
giaduatcd from Bowdoln CJoUcge in 1839 
Ho waa prmclpal of acailemica at Lewiston and 
Goilmm. Me i state siipcrin ten dent of Maine; 
principal of tlio Abbot Sehoul nt Fanningtoiij 
and princmal of secondary acKoola in Illiuoia, 
For acvcral years lio wna cdiLm* of the ^fa^ne 
Teacher. W, fl M. 

WEYMOUTH COLLEGE, ENGLAND.— 
See College, Enqltsh; GnAMMAn SciiooLa; 
Pudlic Schools. 

WHEATON COLLEGE, WHEATON, 
ILL — A cocducalioiml iiuititiition opened in 
1854. An academy, a collcgo, n consorvatory 
of music, and achoola of commercial art and 
domestic aeienco are main Lai ned, Tlio 
cniranee ave fdUeu units. The 

college grants the dcgico of A li. The cnroll- 
monL of atiulenta of collegia to grade hi 1911- 
1012 was 83; and Ibo aea<loiny alteiidauco UG. 
Tho faculty consists of twenty nioiniici'S. 

WHEELOCK, ELEAZAR (17U-17VO).— 
Founder and Hrafc prcsidoiit of Dartmouth 
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ColloRc; WHB RmcUmtcd from Ya\p in 1733, 
sLiidicd (hviiiity, and wa-i paatoi' of a church 
at. Lclmnon, Conn., for Lhiity-fivc yeaia. He 
oiRnnizcd a school in his family for the cdiica- 
iioii of youths ^vlio w is hod to iircpare for the 
iniid.Htry Hy 17G2 ho had twenty Rtiulrntij 
under hi3 tuition, mostly Ameiican Indian.'! 

It was known as Mooi’s Charity .Snhool — 
Josiah Moor, a Lob a non fiumcr, having fiivcn 
his liouBC and two uincs of land for the \m of 
the .soliofil. Olio of tlin ahndeiits, rind after- 
wards associate Loaelior, was .Samuel Occum 
(7 y ), a Mohican Indian, who distinguished 
liiinselr aa ft tone he i and preacher. 

Dr Wheclock derided to onlniRo hia school 
niul aent Samuel Occum and NaLlinnicI Wlut- 
akci to I'hiRlnnd to solicit fuiula. The Eail 
of Dartmouth became the chairman of an eii- 
dowineiib fund foi blic Indian inisaioimry col- 
lege and ten thousand poimda wcic raised 
The insbiluLioii vyas removed to Dresden (now 
Lebftnon)j N.II , in 1770, whcio a huge landed 
endowment was olTorcd to the new instiLiition 
by Jolm Wentworth, tlin royal governor of 
New Hampshire Ho remained ab the head of 
the college until his denth in J770 Ills 
publi cations include iVnmihyc of the Indian 
Chai ily School at Lebamm (1702) W. S. M. 

See DAiiTMouTJt College 

WHEELOCK, JOHN (1751-1817) — Sec- 
ond prcsidcuL of Diutinouth (hdlege and sun 
of Elcazai Whceloclc (r/.e ), the foundei iind 
first presidcnb of the eoilegc He studied at 
Yale Colic RQ and was griulualcd in llio (irst 
class at DarLinoiiLli in 1771. He became Ji 
tuLoi ill the colloRC the noxt year, and with 
the oiifciircftk of the HevoiiiLioimry War ho 
joined tiie Continental aiiny and rose to blio 
rank of colonel TJiion the death of his father 
in 1770, he succeeded him as picsidcnb of 
DarLinoutli, which position ho held for thirty- 
six years. II is publications include SLrtchcs 
of the Ilialo]^ of Daitmouth College (I81(i). 

\V. S M. 

See Dautmoutii College 

WHEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1800) — 
English scholai and cducaLoi, the son of a 
mastei carpenter at Laiicaatcr lie waa 
educated at the IHuc School and the Giaminnr 
School, LanGftatci, and Inter (IKIO) ftt the 
Ilaveislmm Grammar School, whence he passed 
lo Trimly CoUego, Cambridge, m 1812 In 
1815 iio was second wrangler and in 1817 be- 
came follow of Trinity ami assist ant tutor in 
the following yeai. He at once joined the 
inovemeiU to rai.'ie Iho wLaiidiud of university 
cdiicalioii, IIo Liirncd to the now analylicai 
methods ill inatheiiuiLics mid introduced new 
school and univeisiLy textbooks, and Look 
with Aiiy a jiait in the awakening of Cam- 
biidgc inatliQiiiatics He wfts elected a Follow 
of the Iloyal Soeicly in 1H20, was ordained 111 
1825, and m 1H2G becamo tho fii'bt piofcssor 
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of iTiincialogy. In 1841 he became Master of 
Trinity and waa regarded as tho beat master 
sill CO llontloy. In 1837 he publishcfl his 
Ilidory of the Indudm Scwnces, followed in 
1810 by Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences 
In 1837 also came Ida Piinciplcs of I^nghsh 
UmvcTsily iHducalion, in wliieli w'as ropnntcd 
Thoiighls on the Study of Mathematics as Part 
of a Ijiberal Education (1835) Of a Liberal 
Education in Gcncjal, and with Particular 
Reference to the Leading Shidics in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge appeared in 1845, reprinted 
111 1850 with an additional part on the recent 
chiiiigea at Cambridge and in 1852 witli ft third 
part dealing with I lie revised statutes for 
Tiiiiily, issued in 1847 In 1848 Whcwcll 
lirouglit about the ci cation of the Moral 
Stuence Tripos and the Natural Science Tripos, 
which, liowover, were not recognized^ for 
degrees till 18G0 On the question of univer- 
sity reform, lo which he liad devoted liimaelf 
for thirty years, lie felt that eltecUvc reform 
could lake place only from within. His 
docliinc of " internal reform" and independ- 
ence fioin state iiitcrfcicnce led to the prog- 
ress of Caiiibiidgc, and indirectly of Oxford 
To tills end he sat on the pyiuhcaLc appointed 
to icviso the university statutes (1849-1851) 
Amid all ids pulilic activity he still found lime 
for ftppai’Ciitfy endless oiiginal iTsoarch ^ Ills 
book Of the Phnality of Worlds mainlaining 
that one world alone is inhabited, appcivrocl in 
18.51, and m 1854 lie published two brilliant 
woiks on education On the Material Aids of 
Educatiany and On iha [njliieuce of Science 
npon Inidlectiiat Educahon In all he produced 
foiby-tlucc works bolides innumcTablc iiicmoiia 
on mathematics, science, and iiliilosophy. 
Among Ills latest clToits for Cambridge and 
Trinity was hi.s gift of land and buildings worth 
XI 00,000 for the ealabhsliment of acholftialiipa 
(tho Wlicwoll Scholai .ships) nt Tiinity. 

Who well's labors in the diiection of new 
educational methods, in the exacting work of 
educational adiiiiiiisLralion, and lastly as an 
cilucational theorist place liim among the fiiat 
of English cdncationaliats Ills work On 
the Principles of English University Education 
(1837) falls into thicc chapteia 01 sections: 

( 1 ) of the subjects of imivorfaity leaching; 

(2) of direct and indirect teaching; (3) of 
discipline In tho liist chapier he disLinguishea 
between speculative and practical teaching, 
VIA, leaciimg in which the pupil hna not or 
has nil active paib Lo play, PvacLical educa- 
tion, Whcwcll holds, IS the bet Lei in.slrumcnb 
" for that kind of cuilui'C on wlucli civiliza- 
tion dc'ppiids," a position wlneli he siipiiorts 
by apt iiisloiiciil illiistratioiiB, c.g. Die decay 
Avhicli followed the rcLurn Lo the speculaLivo 
by the inedioval universities. At tho same 
tiino "(jiieck and LiiLm arc peculiar and 
iiuliap oils able elements of a liberal education '* 
With their d is appearance, 0111 past and all 
that it mcana disappcai'a. Dut classical and 
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mathemabical studica must be combmctl aa 
aubjecta of univeraity toaolung. Scicnco crin- 
not repIftCQ iiKithemfttica, but ecience coniicots 
the mind with Llic fiiimc na much aa ancient 
litcraturo connects it with Uic past, and 
therefore aomc insight into the progrcaaivc 
Bcicnccs IS tin caseiitial part pi a liberal educa- 
tion in any large sense of the term." Undor 
"direct and indirect tcacliiiig " Whewcll 
diacusaca the growing diapoaition " to conduct 
our education almost cntiicly by ejiaminatioiifl 
[le. indirect beaching) and to conaider the 
lectures given in the colleges as useful only in 
proportion na they prepare tho atudent for 
aucceaa in cxaminatioiig AYlioivell had no 
avmpabhj^ with indirect teaching instead of 
that relationship bobween a pupil anti the sub- 
jccb which la personal, willing, and direct 
" Examinalions are a moans not nn end . . , 
n sound and liberal ciiltivaliaii of the faculties 
la the object at which we ought to aim." In 
tho chapter on discipline Who well dcala with 
the value of college and university hfo and the 
oorporato opinion nS a training foi the life of 
the greater world. The later wenk Of a 
Liberal EducalioiL iri Genmtl (1845) deals in 
greater detail with the flubjccts aiul methods 
of university t caching . The n-dilrcss, delivered 
at an Educational Exhibition on July 10, 1854, 
On the Material Aida of Education deals with 
education " na the means of a general human 
culture " and dcfinea education as " the pro- 
cess of making individual men partieipntois 
m tho best attainments of tho human in mil in 
general, iiamclv, in that winch is moat rational, 
tmo, beautiful, and good " Eoi rationality 
langimgo is necessary, and in this respect tlio 
material nids are books; for trutli the tiutha 
of science must stand among the means of 
teaching, for boaiity we turn to litcratuio or 
music or the othci arts; for coodiicsa we have 
to look to the ideal man and that moral and 
religious training which is the material means 
of education on then sulo The lee Line On 
the Injlnencc of the History of Science upon 
Intellectual Education was reprinted in a volume 
entitled Lectures on Education (1864) anil la 
also included in Modern Culture, a collection of 
essays odiced by E. L Youmaiia (New York, 
1800) J E. G DU M. 

See CAMuniDQB Univehsity. 
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WHITBRUAp, SAMTTEb (1768-1815). 
— English politician, born at Saiclington, 
Bcdfordshiie lie was sent to Eton aiidlatci 
to Christ Chui’cli Goilego, Ojiford, and St, 
John's College, Cambridge, where he look hia 
B.A. Ill 1784. After a loreign tour of acvni'al 
years he returned to England and devoted 
himself to politics Aa a member of the 
House of Gomniona he proved a ationg oppo- 
nent of all kinds of oppression and abuses, 
Ho favored the emancipation of the negro. 


the oxtenaion of rcilgioiiB and civil rights, 
and the eatabliahinoiil of nalionnl education. 
In 1807 ho brought loiward "A bill for tho 
promoting and cncoiiia genie nb of industry 
among the lalioming clna-iCft of the cnmi-n-urnty, 
and for the clTcobual relief and regulation of 
tho criininnl and neccsaitouH poor" Tho bill 
contained scvernl mongurefl of relief When 
thia bill wns abandoned, Whitbread brought 
in aomc of the clauses ns bcparute biWe, unc ol 
thcao including tho coiniuilsoiy cstahlishmcnb 
of paroohini achooU wnove the childien of 
parciU^ ton poor to pay for Ihoir oducalioii 
could attend for two yeai s boLwcim Llio ngoa of 
a even and fourteen. The iiiugiaUatea were 
to provide tho sclioo! iniiltlings and aiipoiat 
Lcachora, while the auporviainii was to be in the 
hands of the parson. Oceupieis of land and 
buildings were to be taxed tu iniiinlaiii the 
achoola. The bill met with consuhuable oppo- 
aition both on the giouiul of cost and the gracral 
opposition to I ho education of the lower clnasca 
Icat they should become disaalisfied wiLli their 
lot It IS intci eating to iiotire LluU Whitbrond 
advocated the use of the inoniLoi ial sysLom 
" by which the oiijccL of learning iimat be 
infallibly attained wiUi e\pediLi<m niul cheup- 
ncas and holding out the fairo.st nrusjiecl of 
utility to mankind " Whitbread's hill was 
only the rorciuiinei* of many pioposala which 
filially cidmi Hated in tlwi act of 1870. 
iSco Eng LAND, Education in. 

Roferencea : — 

DicfiaJWirj/ of National Iiioarai)hU> 

Montmiihknoy, .J E (J, UK pVffifc Irifcncnhon m 
ICnaUsh Educniioti ((^Hnilindau, 

WHITE, EMERSON ELBRIDGE (1820- 
1902).— School flupcrln tendon t; cduouLed in Lho 
flchoolfl of Ohio and at Clovciand University. 
IIo was principal of schools in Clevciiinil, aupor- 
intDiidont of achoola at Portsmouth; atjiLo 
aupcrintoiKlcnt of inddic iuHtructioii in Oliio; 
presiclciil of Piii'diio Univoiaiby, and superin- 
tendent ol the achoola of Cincinnali, lie wns 
one of the 01 ’ganizer.s of tlio National 1’Miicalion 
Association and ita pi csulent in 1872 lIis piib- 
licatiuna iiicludo a aeries of school Aiitlnnctics, 
Elenicnts of Pedagogy, School Manage fnenit AH 
of TeactiiiiQ, nnd Pro mo ho as nzid 
in Graded Schools. He wan editor of the 0/uo 
Ediicalional Monthly from 18G1 to 1870 and tho 
National Teacher from 1870 to 1876. He also 
contributed many nap era on educational sub- 
jects to the proccedinga of educational nssocia- 
tioiia and school journals* W. 3 M. 

WHITGIFT, JOHN (c. 1530-1004). 

— Aichbisliop of Cniilorlmiy, born at Great 
Orimbby and educated at St. Anthony 'a 
S ohoul, London, and at Pembroko Hall, 
Cambridge. IIo wiw graduated B.A in 1653- 
1554 and took holy ordeia in 1500. Ilia 
power na a prencKor soon attracted attention, 
and ho gamed both ncaclemic and ccclcsiaslical 
770 
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nrorerriicut 'Viii for a nhi^rl Inur iiiu^ilvr 

Sf Pembroke Hall, lUid in Uo* % i;ar w/ih 
clccLcd tn a Humlar iJOHihoii nl I rmiLv ^ iilli'nc 
Tu 1570 he brraiiir* viu -thamMllor ami nsiih 
rnalnimciilal in liriiiR'ni« ahinil lln- il« fral i.f Un* 
CftlvinjaLa and Un- cloiiunuliuii of lh»’ AiikIk all 
(’liiirch He wan mn- of lUo i hirf jironi.in tH of 
the new Hliiliili’H (J.r/H) Ilf (’ainlnnlRr Oiiivit- 
BiLy (qO wliiidi wi rr iiiti’iiilnl In coTiri iilraii' 
academic pimrr in a fi-^y liamlH hi l.oO- 
11577 WliilRift lii'CaiiH* HiMhop of AN un r ^li r, 
(iml in ifi.Hd ArrliljMhr*i> of Oiuilrrljnry Jlo 

waH a Rrnil favonto wiHi C^n l.lia'alirlli, 

ami Imr hlroiiRinl HUinirjrh r in ilo* iioliry of 
HCcimiiR rulmiiHH umffininl v hi irj'i,". m 
founded uL Cioyilnii a lnm|iilal ili rliruli il In Mm 
Jloly Trimly and a fn i' aOnnd for a wardi ii, 
ficlioolmaHUr, and al himl Uiiiij inmr mm 
mid woinnL Tlio funnd/iMnii in hum imnii- 
laiiird, anil imhnli H Mm Imspilal, \Mlli tliirly- 
jiinr iioor piTHiinH, and h>n hi’hooln, Urn Wliil- 
cifL (iraiiimar Schnid vvitli d:ir» hn>o (IWi ui tlin 
nrcparaloiy Hidinnl), ainl llin WliU^^ifl Mirlillo 
Hclinol with 21(1 IniyH 


RcrercnccB - - 
Dirtumaru of Xulmntti 
Mui.LJNum, I II Tftr I uixir^Uy 
the liaimt Jn)iiu(tu/t\'i I'/ 


, (ff ^|Jwl^rl/f(/r fron 

iwil I 


WHITMAN COLLEGE, WALLA WALLA. 
WASH. - A 1 'ni‘dni'alinnjil iLulioii rfiiiiulfn 
jm WIdliiiiiii Smiiniary in IN-V) in ninnury of 

MamiH Wlnlnmii, M D , Un‘ early 

niibiHinniirn H we.'»t of Llm llnrku’fi Work wan 
hcRiiu in IHOO Tin* eiillrRioLi' I'liurlrr wan 
ohlniucd in IKH2 Tlii‘ ['iiU alien rei|inrnimiilu 
aro hixLern iinilH of work, Hni'ralauiiale 
dPRrees In nrlH, m ioni o, uinl iimnie iiro eon- 
furml Tim mndlmmL in HHII hiH wmw 
211 Tim fiu'iilLy eonvihiH id twi'iily-nRlil 
jiicmhcrH. A coiiMTvatury of nnn^ie ia hiUialiMl 
on (I hPoaraLo pari of Un* cainiiUH, liul la not an 
iiiLognu jiortiun of Ihi* ndleRO 


WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT (1827- 
1801). - IMiiluliiRMl and li'sHmok niiUmr; 
RraduaLed from WilliiiniH C'ldloRe in IK 15. 
lie HiihaccincnLly hliulu'd al Yule (hdleRo mid 
the univcrriilieH of llerlin and TnhiuRen. lln 
wan professor a I Yale from ISfil to 1801. 
Ilis ]jul>UralioTiH iiieliule (icrmnn Ucmkr 
(1800), Lnapiifj^t; inul Ihc Study of LuuQmgcs 


(1H72J, Life and Orowth of In,, /la^rr^ 
A’liflIM LVamrarir (1877) (1876), 

I'rrnrh (Irunmar MRhA'' 
ruirV K. ci,rd oj Ihc Clau ona%‘ 

CnlUuc ( IKS5, He wns joi„i Williams 

fci-M.rlCilKrcin.f <'«Hi7Jcnrfio,,s l E*'°' 

/isA Dirtwnnrv (1877), m,.! 
liuiiirrt <m ii1(il«U)Rioal "ulijccLs ^ 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE TArnMA 

WASH - A Hii-ducuiionnl .r 
iiiirali'il iiH Sumner AcailiMny 

Wliilwurll, folhKo III (Bor tV ■ 

luiikiil limed nil iK-udeiiiy, n. ooUokc and sXoIb 
iiiie 

,1 « X .. 1 “f'' cduivttlenl. lo 

llie werk 01 ii IiibIi bcIwoI. The cleurcrs of 

A H mid H.S. nre conferred liy tho^collcee 
There im ii r«ciilly of twenty m^mhers T^ie 

collegia e laiik in 
10 12-1(1 i:i WUH riRlily-ono. ^ 

WHOOPING COUGH (PERTUSSIS). — 
\N lionpiiiR ^ serious ooiilnRious 

disriise lUniiRlil In he due to llordcL’a bacillua 
Hiriiil iiiyesLiRuLioiia indicaLc that the lociia 
uf llie infCTlion la nrouiid lUc cilia of the 
epilhrhal cel la al the Lop of iho trnchen Tho 
HyiiiploinH me a anaHmudic slimmng ' couch 
ejiararleii/ed al n Iji^tcr peiiod, pcrlmpa from 
the lei I ill In llie forliolh day hy a whoop or 
yninilinR or linth. I he pciiod of inciibaLioii is 
from ‘’ix lo fourlcmi dnys, an^) tlic cough is 
Idvely lo luHl HOiiio six weeks or more Tho pre- 
vailiiiR ojiiiiion is npl to he that whooping cnucli 
IH ii(jliieriouH,aud itihoiiio jiIrcch clnlclrcn ill wiLh 
I ha dif'eiise arc jiermittcd lo eouLliuie in Nchool. 
Sliilidlira, however, indicivio Hint 1 1 ifl often fnliil 
anti llial the inorlauly in the early years of life 
Ih ii,H Rreul as that from dinhlhcria, scarlcfc 
fever, nr iiieaHlcs, or gi enter. AIosL of Ihe cases 
ocmir ill llic onriy ycara of life In lOOft, for 
llic icgiHLralion area iii llic Uiiiied RLatos, tho 
dentil rale for whooping cough wan eleven per 
one liniidrcd lliouan.n.d, and LUq total luiniuer 
of dcalliH rcpoited from the disease, 4009. 
An oxlendcd Hludy for riflcen years m Lhc city 
of llrhnii, Switzerland, gives Llie following 
lahle liahcd on 2703 cnocs, which shows tho 
incidence of morbidity and mortality according 
to age. 


Muiuninrv a'jd ^^nIlTvlJ'ry i^nOM wiiooTiNQ couoii according toaqe 
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The diHcnHO weem'j lo h(? uaunlly spread hy hy them and i)crlmpa by other animals Di. 
eoiilart, luilexpcrimcnlM liave shown that oats Mnhnort has rcaulLfl from iiiocii- 

may coiilracL lhc disease, audit may be spread laling infants suit i g irom whooping cough 
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with oidiimiy cowpox vaccine As tho kinc- 
pox develops, the cougli aiibaidca, nnd dis- 
appears altogether in four Icon dayfl. This 
meLhod is recommended by him as of doivblc 
value, — imnniiiizELlion against smallpox and 
the euro oI whooping cough. Almost iiiim- 
morablo remedies linvc been proposed, but 
there la no goner ally rcCDgmaed spceilic. 

It la important to cmpliahizc the daiif^cr from 
this disease in the early years of life, In 
some quarters it is nob included among tho 
hat of contagions diseases for which childion 
are excluded, from aciiool. It fihoiild, hawcvci. 
be milked with scarlet fever nnd measles, and 
a record should be kept oC all children who 
have not had the disease, and the same pre- 
cautions taken in the ease of meaalcs should 
be adopted, Parents should be notified, 
children should be excluded from school, and 
should not be permitted to re turn uiitU the 
cough j at least the ohaiac tens tie whoop, Ima 
disappeared, In a kindergarten or elementary 
grade it probably is better to close the school 
when the first ease appears, if a considerable 
number of the ohildron are susceptible. 

The period of quarantine is some times 
given as forty- two days from the beginning of 
the whooping, 01 more if the spasmodic cough 
conlinucs, or less if thoio is iccovcry. Dr. 
Ilermiinn gives the pci iocl of isolation ns twonty- 
□iiG (lays for mild cases, fifty-six days foi 
severe eases Tlio disease is seldom if ever 
earned hy a third person Mcinbers of tho 
family who Imve had the disease are not usually 
GxcUidcd. W II B. 

See Meabi.es; Gontaqioos DisBASEg; Ex- 
clusion piioM School; Medical Inbpection, 

Reforence* 

Hoq UiG liandhoQ^B on the discaeca of cUiUUcii iwi-d lUo 
recent filns of tho Jnhfhuch /ilr iCinf/cr/iciflmidc 

WICHERN, JOHANNES HEINRICH 
(1808-1881) — Eoundcr of the J?an/ic Ilaus 
((j u.) and of the ** In tier Mission,” and leader 
in many forma of philanthiopic woik. Born 
nnd educated at Hamburg, he studied at 
Got till gen find Berlin IIo became director of 
a free Sunday school nt Hamburg in 1832, 
nnd founded tho Ranhe flans (qv) and Llio 
insbitutioii for training the ” brothcis ” or 
social woikors in 1833 In 1818 he publiahcd 
a Memorial to the German Nation ns a result of 
wliich a committee was formed at the Evan- 
gelical Kirckcntag, and orgniiized the Inner 
Mission (Cea^rai-Ausac/ms.'s filr die Innere 
^[ission (lev deutscheTi Evan{fehschen Kirche) 
In conneclion with this movement societies 
have been formed throughout tlio country to 
meet local needs na they ariso. The general 
society mnintaina llouseis of IhoLhois and 
Sisters (training schools for philaiUhropio 
work), n number of lodging houses; Suiidny 
schools; .schools for the enre of cliiidicn; 
asylums for fallen women, houses foi the sick, 
day luiigenes; boy, s' clubs, nnd laboi bureaus, 


etc. Through the Misaion an cvnnRclical 
movement lina been started among university 
fituclcutb to promote Christian life The 
organ of tl\c Mission, is tho FUcqende HliiHcv 
cilia dan Baitkcn //auac, Patablialird by 
Wichcin, In 1848 Wiclicrii wafi called by the 
Prussian govoriimcnb to Lake charge of 10,000 
orphans left- in Upper Silesia aa a icavilt of a 
typhufl epidemic He visited many reform 
institutioiia in Germany and founded many 
philnnLliropio societies In 1851 he was re- 
qucbtcd by the government to offer siiggcs' 
tWia for prison icforin. In 1857 he wns ap- 
pointed a incinhei of the Higher EGclesinstical 
Council In 1800, nnd ngnin 1870-1871, ho was 
iutercatedin oi gam zing aoeieLics to caie for the 
aick nnj wounded soldicis. In 1872 he rc- 
tiiincd to the diiection of tlic Jlanhc //mis, but 
only for one year. He died in 1S81 at Ham- 
burg. 

See Rauiie IIaub. 
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WICKERSHAM, JAMES PYLE (1826- 
1891). — Stale supoimlcndcnt of public in- 
Htruction; bom in Newbn Township, Cheater 
Co., Pa. March 5, 1826. lie was educated 
in the district schools and at the Union villc 
Academy. ITc taught in the distiict scliouls 
of Pennsylvania; was principal of the nondemy 
at Mane till; was an perm tend cut of the fichools 
□f LancnsLci' county, nnd oiganized a trniniiiR 
class for teachers which, in 1856, became tlic 
State Normal School at Aliller^villc, Pn lit 
was principal of LIuh hcIiqo) — the first in 
Pciiiiaylvaiua — from 1856 lo 1802. Dining the 
Civil War he raised a regimcul of teachers 
from LaiicasLor county, which ho commanded 
Tic was state supermtendent of jnihllfi iiihLruc- 
Lion of Pennaylvania from 1800 to 1881, and 
iimiigurnLcd a number of important reforms 

Mr. Wickeraham was one of the oiRanizcra of 
thu Pennsylvania Tcnchors' AH.sociatioii in 
1852 and its president in 1865. He edited for 
tea years the PennHylvaiua School Journal, to 
winch he coiitrihulcd many articles llis 
otlicr public a Li 0119 include School JSconomy 
(1804) nnd Methods of Instruction (1805) 
The latter was Iran Hinted into French, Spanish, 
nnd JapaaesD Ilia Ilislory of Education in 
PcjiriAyfuama (Lancastor, 1880) ia ]U'Obably 
the best fit file history of education yet writ leu. 
He died at Lancaster March 2, 1891 

w a M. 

ScO P BN N«Yli VANIA, StATB 01''. 

WIDMAN, JOHANN. — A Joacling Lracimr 
of innthcmaLic.s at tho clo.so of the fiftceiUh 
ceiiUiiy. He wns born at ICgor, in Bohemia, 
c. 14G0 lie studied at Leipzig (1480-1480), 
devoting himself to mathematics nnd niedicmc. 
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llo wrote on medicine (IdO?) and aritlinietic nuce." He " waa dcatmed for buaincsa, and 
He may have been the fi-ist to lecture on nlgebi a served the usual apprenticeship to become 
at Leiiizig, aincc an old Dresden manuyciipfc qualified for it, and also continued in it for a 
lina this note ‘ (iiuirc liodic lioia Bccuudn abort period on hia own acooiint" "Even 
post bennonem at quo Baccelnurcorum cclc- at tins time the thought ever liaunted'' him 
lirata diAputfltionc Mflgistcr Jo W Do Eg, " aa to what should be done for young childien. 
Aporiamala et Regular Algobrc icaumpturUH At length the germ was dcvclojied in one of tlio 
pio hora atque loco comicnienti cum audcLuria Sunday schools," wheie the pupils who " knew 
coiicordabit ” Widinnn probably wrote an little oi nothing" wore comniitted to Ins enro. 
AlgonChinus lincdlis (c. Id88) and certainly Having made the acquaintance of James 
wrote the Ihhennd Vnd hilpsch Rcchnung vjf Buchanan (ff u X he used to visit his school at 
alien kuiijjmanschnfjlen (1480), The latter Westminster. Theic he enme under tlic notice 
woih wont through five editions. D* 13, fl of Joseph Wilson, by whom he was naked to take 

charge of a similar bcliool (opened on July 24, 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, WILBER- 1820) in Quaker Street, SpitalficldB, 

FORCE, O. — A school for ncgio youth Exneiicnce there soon ]cd Wilderepin to make 
situated near Xenia, Ohio It is the final certain inaovatioiis Ho used the playground 
outgrowtli of the first oiganizcd effort m this not only ns a place for recreation and paysiccil 
couiitiy for the education of the race, begun exercises, but as a place of mental and mornl 
near Columbus, Ohio, in 1847 by the African training; ho invented the gallery, which hos 
Methodist Episcopal Church This clTorb not long disappeared, nnd the Anthmeticon, 
was liiially mcigcd with the University in 1863, which still exists aa the ball frame, but while 
which has opened in 1856 under the M.E. he introduced Borne now methods, he did not 
Church Dr Rioliarcl Ruat, late Secretary of discover any new pnnciplca, hia infant acliool 
the Freedman’s Aid Society, waa its firat was in every essential respect a small copy of 
prcsidGiit. It eomprisea three bchools; col- the school for older children In 1823 he 
lego, thcologicid seminary, luid a normal and published liih first book — On the Imporfance 
iiiduslnal doparLmont /jupfiortcd l)y the state, of Sdifcnii»g ike Infant ChiUbm of the Poor 
with a inllitaiy depnitment supported by the This probably helped to prcpaie the way for 
United States government It now has 350 the inatiUition m 1824 of the Infant School 
acres of land, twenty-four biiildingaj brick and Society, and certainly helped to prociu’c the 
frame, including ton lai go ]inlls,dorimLonca, and author's engagement ns its “agent" For 
jibraiy. farmhouses, teachers’ cottages, and some years he was employed " in differcnb 
j)owor liouae. The plant la valued at 3100,000. parts of the kin|rdom to open schools and to 
Over OQOQ youth have received traiiiiiig here, give puactieaL mabruciiQiia to the persona 
and over 1000 have giailuatcd, The iiisLi- appointed to manage them." nnd after the 
tuliou has llurty-twu teaclins, a dozen tutors, dissolution of the society he conUiiUed his 
and an average of 400 stiideuLs drawn from missionary journeys on his own account. In 
all slates jind from abroad. It has built 1829 he viiiied Scotland at the inyitaliDn of 
up an exceptional race community about it David Stow {q.v) and in 1830 ho received 
where the greatest inspiration is found to a government a]:)poiutmcnt as master of the 
right liviiiR and succesa W. B. S. Central Model School in Dublin. In 1041 

he rcbigiicd and returned to England. In 
WILBUR, HARVEY HACHUS (1820’1803). 1846 ho was granted a Civd List pension 

— Fir«t principal of tlio New York School foi of £100 a year, and in J847 lie waa picsciitcd 
Feeble-Minded Children, was graduated from with hia portrait, painted by J II Herbert. 
Amherst College in 1838 and the Dcikahiie RA, Monckton Milnea (afterwards Lord 
Medical Institution in 18 42 Author of nu- Houghton), and Charles Dickens taking part 
morons pnnera on the education of feeble- in tlio ceremony He died on March 10, 
minded children and The Object^ SysUm of 1806, and was buried at Thomca, n suburb 
f7i.sfrucho7L as pursued xn the Schools of Osmego of Wakefield 

(fj.u ) W. S. M. Wildertipin developed the infant school and 

made it popiilni. nnd if ho did not manifcfab 
WILDERSPIN, SAMUEL (c 1792-1860). — any striking originality as an inventor, he 
English educator, Ijoiii nb Hornsey, not then ah- rendered very vnlunhlc services ns a missionary, 
sorbed into London. Ifc apenka of spending Bcsidea tlic work cited above (calied tii Hubsc- 
much of his infancy "in the bcnuLiful fiGlda and quent editions Infant Kducation and The 
wild copses" nboiiL hia home and on tho "soh- Syitem) Wildcrspiii wrote Early Dvsci- 

tnry banks of Llic New River." "UjifoiLu- Ti/ine //fuafrnfed and (in collaboration with his 
natcly, through very nccullar ciicuinsLanccs " aon-in-law, T. J TeiiinRlon) A Mamial Jot 
(which ai'o nob spcGificJ), he waa "removed fiom the Religwus and Moral Inalruchoii of Yoxtng 
the immediate oaro nnd flupcrinteiuloiicc of Children in the Nursery and Infant School 
both parents rather caily in life" and "left D. Sa 

to grapple nearly alone" with the dangcis of See Infant .Schools; Owen, RoDEnT, also 
London " with little of either paicntnl guid- Monitohial SciiooLfl. 
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Re/erances; — 

There Is no atlcciuaLo blogrnpliy of Wilclcrspin Tlip 
fncla of Ilia life hnvo to be guLliercJ from incident nl 
bUt^BmentB (EanGtnUy uwleftniLe) in hia uwri works, 
PArlinmcntary /2cporia, ojcl mnenzinoa. nnd llio /fcrjiinw- 
centos of Uobork Owen. Bco iilao rciercncca under Jn- 
/anl Schools, 

WILL, AND EDUCATION OF THE WILL, 
— Under the tlu'ccfoid GlnssiricftLioa of mcntnl 
processes nil tendencies toward action nro 
disbiiiguialiccl from Lhe process of kjiowlcduc 
on the oiiQ hand, and cmotioiml cxpenoncefl 
on tho othop. Thus, when oiio acea nn objccL 
lie may roiTiain unmovctl by it, or ho may on 
the other Jmiul be aroused to grasp it In the 
latter ease tho gm aping is regarded as diatincl 
from the mere scDing oi the object, rincl it is 
said that a volitional or conativc state ha's 
been added to the incro process of iccognition. 
The will oC the individual is said to have been 
moused as well as hia intclligcnco In the 
BAine fashion one may suITgi and be displeased 
without icsisting in any way a diaagrccnblo 
experience, but one may bo ao aioiiscd by tlio 
disngiccable experience that he will ex orb him- 
seir to slmke olT the cause. In the latlci case 
lliQ effort to remove tlio cmi.ee of the dis- 
ngi'ceable exponcace draws ^ into action a 
Jiasc of human nature which is not cinotioimb 
ut. dynamic, in character This dynamic 
phase of human natuic ia that to which wo 
rcfci undoi the general term " will/' 

It has long been recognized that gmve difli- 
cultica aiisc when any e/Tort is made to dia- 
tinguiah between the dynamic phases of mouLal 
life and the other aspects of experience Thus, 
the rccogiiibion of an object ahvaya involves 
some turning of the attention upon that object. 
Even on the physiological aide tlioie is a motor 
olemcnfc coimcoted with perception The pyca 
must bo burned in the direction of tho object, 
and must be converged upon it, boforo any 
poTCeplion of tho object is poasiblD In hho 
manner, the einotiona me very largely condi- 
tioned by the bodily processes which go on 
during an cmatioiml state The rapid licat- 
ing of the heart, the contraction of tho face 
muaolea, contribute in a very laigo measure to 
Lhe Ginobional CKp'criciiGc Slaiiy writers havo 
been led by these dilTiciiltiea of lumlyais to 
abandon the effoit to distinguish between 
volition and the other aspects of mental life. 
Thus Wundt finds in all mental procosaca 
the general volitional charaefcoriatic which ho 
cmpliasizea by describing hia payohology aa n 
By stem of voluntarism {q.v.). 

Thcic is a accond motivo for distinguishing 
the will from other nspocta of life Many 
of the inovomcnla of aii iudividiial take plaeo 
without any deliberalion and without any 
feeling of personal contiol. Tima when oiio 
winks tlie eyo to protect that organ against 
an objeeb that is moving rapidly toward 
It, there is no coiiaciousiicss of any ability 
to cliooao between the movement winch is 


excttuted and Eoino olhor form of behavior, 
A movemcnb of tire oyclid under tlic.so circiim- 
fllaiiGca ifl fluid to be without clTort of the will 
It in doHcrlbed aa invohinfcary, nm\ Hhuiply 
coiili'ftHLcd with that form of behavior In whiou 
nn individual chooses after deliboiTUioii from 
two til more possible Uneg of action. YoUm- 
Lary behavior la now defijunl hh boliiivior which 
grown out of nn expcrifncr of rlioiro oi an 
cxptuience of nerHoiiju control HucJi bidiavior 
ifl undoubtedly of a bighi'i Ly]m tlniii imivc- 
mciit whiidi is not iintlor iiHln'hUial control, 
tn individual (‘xpoiicnn} Ihrro is a growing 
cniphasiB upon contiol and choice Tluis, tho 
young child moves in tliis direction or tliat 
impulsively, without any dcUbcratioii, and 
hiH inovcmenta are likely to be; of ahurb dura- 
tioii, indicaLiiig no coinpleto plan of action. 
In the course of iinlividual devolopmciib thcro 
is (L Bteady inogiesft \i\ the ducction nf^ a more 
consisLoiit achemo of action, indicating the 
growth of certain tendencies which arc siip- 
jioitcd by eoiHcioiis choice, and liy tho fram- 
ing of conscious plana 

111 addition to those oinphioal facts which 
nppear when one discuflscs the dev clop in out 
cif individual life, there me coilain broad mala- 
pliyaiciil (jiKsstions wliicli liavc always been 
taken up in discuHsionn of the nature of tlio 
m\\ It has brim hold, on Lhn one side, that 
the iiKlividual is cap aide fioni wkiiiji of detor- 
iniiiuig the courflc of biH aollon On Lho otlinr 
iwvnd, It UftB iioou hold that the ludwidualia 
(.loLoriiiiiied in lus own developniont and in hia 
vai’ioua acln by the coudillouH wlilcU Humiuiul 
him ami wliich give hhc to hm nionienLaiy 
oxpciirncG Tlio first of tlm.HC two cloclriiios, 
111 its cKtioine foini, is known ns the ductrliic 
of libcitaiianism Aocordinp to thin doclrino 
nil individual may choose each lime ho nets 
which diiecLioii ho will follow. If it wore con- 
cGivablo til ft t evftclly the aaiuo individuiil 
could* be confronted two limeH in miccrssion 
by exactly the aaino external poasibilities, 
that individual might, according to the doctrine 
af liUerlaviivtviBin, move in the one caiiO in one 
direction and m blic aocoiul case in another 
diicction The clocliiiio of dctcniiiniam, on 
the othei hand, KoIcIb that tlic iiidiviiluftl 
la completely determined in Ins choice by hia 
past development and by the present condi- 
tions which sunound him Tlie same iiuli- 
vicinal, confronted by like circumstances, will, 
of iioGcsfaity, according to thi.s doctrine, always 
follow the same com sc of action, Tho diipule 
which grows out of these two extreme nosilioiiB 
i .4 of largo pedagogical iinpor lance, as lias been 
shown by Ilerbuit. TIorbarb calls atloiiLlon 
to tho (act that a docLrino of ab.soluta liber- 
tarianism would lead to imsaiinism with legard 
to the cfiiqftcy of cducalioii, If llm iiuhvid- 
iial’s past clcvcloxmicnt does nob detonniiio in 
any wise Avliab his future conduct will bo: 
if in each situation the iiulividuaVa choice of 
lines of behavior ia cntiiely capncioiia, then 
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cducaLional iiifluoiiccA cannot hope to mold 
ohnracfcei’ On the other hand, if the indi- 
vidual ia absolutely determined by Ida in hen- 
tance and by tho experience a that have come 
into his life, tho cIXccls of education in setting 
up rational piinciplca of choice which mo to 
bo followed, will evidently bo amall or entirely 
ncgfigiblu, Tho hope of education lies, thcic- 
fore, 111 the rccogiiiLion of the fact that an 
individual who has bccntiaincd to lespoiid to 
Ida environment will retain tho traces of blue 
training and will in Llio futuie tend to follow 
the conisQ of aclioii into which he has devel- 
oped through Ida education. Thcic imiat, on 
the other hand, bo a coi’Laiii flexibility whichia 
exhibited by the individual, auoh that Ids 
choice of action may be determined by tlio 
picaont omorgenoy and hia general interpre- 
tation of the situation in which he finds him- 
BClf. 

From another point of view, the education of 
the will has been einpliaBizcd ns of great im- 
portance ill Live development of civilization 
and of liuinan life Thus Giddings, in hia 
Priiici'pleii of Sociology^ calls attention to the 
fact that the c liar ac Leris tic dilTerencc between 
the civilized individual and the savage la to 
bo found ill the fact that the civilized individual 
is capable of self-con biol, wlioreaa tlic savage 
always acta on momentary impulso, If the 
aavage is confroubod by a large supply of food, 
ho will cat without choice or diBcrimination, 
whereas the civilized individual, looking for- 
ward into the future and fleeing the piobri- 
biliiica of future needs, will restrain himself, 
and through lua exhibition of self-control, give 
ovi donee of a much larger and more iiitclh- 
ent comprohoiiaioii of tho relations oi hia 
elmvior than does tlie savage. Impulse as 
thus dcaoribed by^Gicldinga ia nob an involun- 
tary tendency toward action, but it is a very 
simple and unintelligent lenction, whereas de- 
liberate intclligcnb choice indicates the growth 
of a matuicr form of behavior In discussing 
racial devclopinenb, MoDouBall, in hia Inlrodiic- 
iion to Social Psychology^ emphasizes the con- 
nection between volition and emotion, and 
points out the fact that tho usual discuBsions 
to bo found ill tho paychologics are dcfectivo 
for purposes of tho study of social organiza- 
tion bceauae these common studies treat only 
of the intcllcetual pioccsacs. Action, espe- 
cially in Bocial communitica, depends, na 
Mcfiougall points out, very Imgcly upon 
cinoLioiial states. Fear and hunger arc laiger 
social factors than any intclligont theories of 
tho way in which one ahoiild live. Couho- 
qiionLly, wo must recognize, according to 
McDougall's diaouBBioii, tho esacntial relation 
between the dovolopmcnt of the emotional 
life and the development of behavior. 

Finally, an important cliHOUSsion of the na- 
tme and development of volition appears in 
James's chapter on tho will in his Principles 
of Psychology James claasifios tho different 


types of decision and shows that there ia a 
progress from simpler forms of primitive deci- 
sion to tho higher forms. He also calls atten- 
tion to the intimate relation between the 
growth of knowledge and the growth of eclf- 
Gonlrol, He finds it difficult to determine, 
Iiowcvcr, in tius diacuasion whether tho final 
decision with regard to attention is to besought 
in the will or in biio intellectual processes. 
Idena ate chosen apparently by an inner force, 
which ia more no lent than tho intellectual pro- 
cesses involved in forming these ideas James 
comes to the conclusion that will must bo rec- 
ognized as a final and moat flipificant element 
of human nature, capable of do min a Ling in tho 
last aiialysia oven the intcllccLual and emo- 
tional proccasoa. Such a conclusion aa that 
of James is at variance with the common typo 
of exposition to be found in the textbookfl on 
psychology, where will is generally used as a 
broad term to hicliulc nil phases of behavior, 
especially wlierc that behavior includes choice 
and dchbciation It is usually treated as a 
concept under which certain conscious pro- 
cesses are to bo classified, latlicr them ns a 
determining force. C, H, J, 

Sec Moral Education, also HEimAnT, 
Impulse ; Motor Education, etc. 
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Soo algo Iho works referred Lo In tho loxb, and general 
icKtljoaka on psychology, 

WILL, DISORDERS OF THE.— The dis- 
orders of will vary from those of inability, 
afi, for example, nboulia {q v ) and pamlyBis 
{q y.) to those of retardation and inaccuracy. 
They arc evidenced by indecisions or by lack 
of motor responsQ. They are to bo found in 
all types of abnormal people and in many who 
aic not pathological. The exaggerated inde- 
cieioiia of the normal man arc really disorders 
of will. Some individuals arc unable to de- 
cide many things for hhcinaelvca and they 
reJy upon their comrades or upon their reJa- 
tivea; these lead to the exaggerated forma 
of aboulia, viz,, tlic inability to make decialoDa 
or to carry out any lino of conduct on one's 
own initiative The latter condition is not 
uncommonly found in hysteria and ia 

fairly common in many other diaordcra, fre- 
quoiitly accompanying obsess ion (g.u ) All 
that can be done in the curable types of aboulia 
is to insist upon tho scleotion by tlic individual 
of a definite mode of reaction regardless of its 
rightness or wrongness. Once the individual 
begins to react for liimsclf, tho actions may bo 
controlled by tho pointing out of the various 
poasibililics of action and tho control of this 
action through appropriate motives or condi- 
tions, Of special intciCBb in an educational 
way arc tho diaordcra which arc opposite those 
wluali iiQVO been mentioned. Tho disorders of 
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will in fcho sense of willfu Incas arc due to a Inck 
of uppreoiation of conac queue ea and to a lack 
of inhibition Tlio indcoiaiona like those of the 
enay-goiag man or child, who is willing to let 
others suggest and carry out many thiiiga, nro 
duo to the lack of Donridenec Ihe indWidnal 
may have in himself, and perhaps to some ex- 
tent to an increased auggcatibility, S I F. 

See Will. 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM 
ORE. — A coedueationalinsLi III lion founded 
in 1834 Qg an Indian mission school. In 1844 
it beenmo a school for while children, and in 
1853 the present uiiivcrsiby waa catabliehcd 
In 1867 a school of medicine was organized and 
in 1884 a school of law. There arc, in addition, 
bhe college of liberal arts, the academy, and 
Bclioolg of theology, arfcj and music Tlio re- 
quirements for entrance are fifteen units. 
The University confers the following degrees: 
AD., A.M., B.D , ME).. D.D., and LL.D. 
Facilities arc nHordcd lor tho training of 
teachers foi elementary and secondary schools. 
Tho total cnrollinonb in tho college of liberal 
arts in 1911-1012 was 183 of a total of 420, 
The faculty consist-a of fifty-five members. 

WILLARD, EMMA KART (1787-1870) — 
Leader in the American movement for the 
liighcr cdueation of women, founder of the 
Troy Female Seminary, and active in the great 
national revival of common achoola in tho 
United States, wna born at Berlin, Ct., the 
23d of Feb , 1707. She wns the flixLccntli of ft 
family of Bevenbeen children, her aiator, Mrs. 
Almira Lincoln Phelps (g u.)* ftlso diatmgui$hcd 
ns an educator, being the sevontcenlli child. 
She received much of her early education from 
her father duel niotliGr, nnd Inter slio nbteiulcd 
the in home, town a toma. 

At the age of sixteen she began her career a^ a 
teacher in the disbricb schools of Connecticut. 

She was principal of the Berlin Academy for 
ft year; was aasistanl principal of the Wcat- 
ficld (Mass.) Academy for a year, and in 1807 
she established a seminary for girls at Middle- 
bury, Vt. As many of her sbudenta were from 
New York SiaiCj ahe was urged by Govovnor 
Do Witt Clinton (g u ), the obstinate and in- 
telligent friend of education,” to lomove her 
school to Waterford, N.Y. This was done 
in ISl^. The instilnUon was incorporated^ 
nnd Governor Clinton urged the legiaUture 
to make nn appropriation similar to that made 
to Union College; bub the measure failed to 
pass the legislature In 1820 tho city of Troy 
name to the rescue and by taxation riiiacd 
$4000, by private subscription another 
fund was rniseclj and the ins tiLu Lion was re- 
moved to Troy m 1821 and named the Troy 
Female Seminary This insLilution, as has 
been well said. ” was tho Voasar College of Now 
York state a linlf century before the catabliah- 
ment of the inabitubioji at Foughkccpsic '* 


Her seminary not only gave women colleglftto 
education hut it trained large numbers of 
women teachers. 

Mrs Willard wfiB ono of the foremost actors 
in tho grofit national revival of common schools 
in America in the first half of tholaat century 
She was entirely familiar with American con- 
ditions and iicGd.s, and ” her eye wa.*! on tho 
whole country New England alio know could 
bo left to make its own way, but Llio great ne^Y 
world opening beyond the Iliidson was in need 
of cduontioiml miHflioiinry work ” To thia 
work she gave nil Llio lime that she could 
possibly spare from tho hc mi nary. During 
tlio years ISlS-lSi? sho traveled 8000 miles by 
packet boat, atagecoacli, and private carriogo 
through the states of the South and West, 
agitating and couiisoVmg in the matter of 
public education. 

She wfts active in the Western Literary 
InsLitute (g.u.) nncl other American educational 
associations, and m 1854 _ she and Ilonry 
Barnard represented the United Slates at the 
IntGnmlional Congrcaa of Education {q y.) 
held at London Her publicn lions were im- 
mcroua, particulaily in the matter of sohool- 
booha ller works include Planjor Im^tTOUing 
Fema/e TJducflh'on (1810), story of the United 
States (1828), Universal fluioru (1837) » 
English History (1845), Ancient IJislory 
(1847), Astronomy (1853), nnd A/orn/a for tho 
Young (1867). She was iomfc author with 
William CJ. Wooclbcldcc (g.y.) oI a secica of 
floliool geographies, anashc and her sister Mrs. 
Almira Lincoln Phelps ((y.i) ) traiifllatcd from 
tI\o French Mmo. Neckor do Snuflaiiro'fl Pro- 
orcasiuc Rducatioii W.B.M. 

See Women, Education op. 

HeferenCBB I — 

DAnNAiiD, n Ammenn Journal o/ Education, Vo\ VI, 
asbtt.pp 125-lBB. 

LonD, Jouw Li/o of Eimna Willard, (Now York, 
1873 ) 

Mayo, A. D Commoa Qolioolp of Now York JurlnB 
tho rirab llnll of tho CenLury, Rgp. Cam, Ed , 
1805-18116, YoV 1, PP. 240-257. 

WILLARD JOSEPH (1730-1804) — 
Twelfth pi'caidcnt of Harvard College; gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 17 6B. He engaged in 
tho ministry until 1781, when hc wna choacn 
president of Ilarvftrd, which pofiition ho held 
until Ilia death. ” At bhe head of the univer- 
Bily ho minglcA pnterna) tcndcrncBa with atrict 
luithority; and, by hia dignified person nnd 
depoitmonb. united with candor, gcncroflity, 
find bcnovolcnco, ho scoured at the same time 
rcapeob and alTection." lie was tho author of 
Bovcrnl mathematical and scicnlifia iinpcrs. 

W, fl. M. 

WILLARD, SAMUEL (1040-1707).— 
Seventh prcBidont of Ilarvanl College He 
WHS graduated from Harvard in 1069, and en- 
gaged in tho ministry until 1701, ivlien lie 
BUGoceded Increase Mather na prcBidoiit of 
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Harvard. This po.siLion he hold unLil Ida capital of the State, After the Hevolution, 
death. 'Mlia larRcst woik, and the firfit folio it continued its work uncler depressing in- 
volurnc on divinity pun ted in this country, fluciiCGg, reaching a Bpeciniiy BucCGssful ponod 
was published m 1720, entitled A JJad]/ of under Preaident Thomas R. Dew from 1836- 
DiinnUi/ nt Two hundred a7id fi/ly Expository 1840, imtil m 1601 it closed, to reopen at the 
Lffc/ureJi ofi the AsscjMi/'s SJiorlcr OaieMsm.” end of the irai, 1805, under Jta president, 

■W. a. M Colonel Benjamin S Ewell For lack of 
hnaiiGcg it waa closed from 19S1 until 1886, 
WILLIAM AND MARY, THE COLLEGE but reojjcncd in the latter year by nid of a state 
OF, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. — The project np]iroprialion, with Lyon G Tyler as presi- 
for Lho cHtabhahiiwnt of a college in Virginia dent. Since 1006 it has been wholly a atato 
was first agitated in 1517 and was diaciiSBcd at insLiUitioii under state ofRccra, Ita govern- 
tho Virginia AHacmbiy in 1019. The Indian ing hoard ia appointed by the Governor of 
mnssaorc led to Lho abandonment of the lands Virginin, and the corporation retains ita hia- 
seb aaiclo for the College, aud though the plan torle name of the " College of William and 
ims revived from time to tmic the immGcluifco Mary in Virginia ” 

project waa not realized. In 1003, however, The College never had any great numb era of 
under the energetic leadership of Rev. James afcudcnta, but is conspicuous for ita contnbu- 
BUjr a charter WJis HO cured (111 CD tly from tioji to the development of higher cduoatlon 
the BovcreigiiH, William and Mary, isBued Under in America; its moat notable contiibution 
seal of the privy council The following year being the honor system, the elective system 
it was gran Led a coat of arms by the Collogo of atiuUcs, and the Phi Beta Kappa society, 
of Heralds in London, a unique distinction The latter, mbh tlio oxo option of the extinct 
among American collcgea. It held its fireb Flat Hat Club which preceded it at Willmm 
oommencomont in 1700. Rev. Jnmea Blair and Mary, was the earliest of American 
had in 1003 becomo the iirat president, and, Greek letter or intercollegiate aoeietica and 
in 172p| he witli six prof cssora and an usher was founded on Dec. 6, 1770. (See Fha.- 
and Avnting master lormed the fnculty, the tehnities.) The date of the beginnings of 
iirflfc full oollcgc faculty m America The the honor arid elective) ayatemfl is 1770. Lord 
main ImiUling was desiRncd by Sir Christopher Botetourt m 1771 instituted the first college 
Wien, and though it has three times suffered prizes by catabliahing the famous Botetoiiit 
from fire, itBjnoflsi VO walls remain fliibsLnnUftlly mcdala, Of its JioLoworLliy infiueJiDcs upon 
unchanged. The president'H lioiiao and the American education not the Iciiab havo been 
BralTei'ton building arc types of the best through institutions like the MaasaohuscLta 
colonial ai chi tectiire The former was injured Institute of Technology and tho Univeraiby 
by fire during the YorkLoivii campaign, after of Virginia established by ita alumni, and the 

liavuig sorvod aa General La FayoLte's head- part taken by ita recent graduates in the past 

miarlera, bub was lestorcd at the exponso of ten yoara of educational regeneration in Vir- 
tlio French. Before the Revolution the ginia. No American college, however great 

College was wealthy, possessing valuable ita numbers, has been more diHlinguiahcd 

property in England, eapcciftlly the Brafforton through its ahimiii. Washington^ Chancellor 
cfilate, which liacl eoino Lo H tln’ougli tho of tho College after the Revolution, rflceivcd 
executors of tho philoflophor, Robert^ Doyle from iL his surveyor's license Its nlumni list 
G.u.), and also receiving ccrtnin public rev- includes Prcaidcnta Jefferson, Monro(\ and 
eniies in tlic colonj^. This income was lost Tvlcr; of the United States Supreme Court, 
to it by the Rovolution. Chier Justices John Marshall, John Blair, Dusli- 

Tho college was reorganized under a now rod Washington, and Philip P Barbour: of the 
governing board, of which the moat influential United Sttitoa Army, General Winfiela Scott, 
member wag Thomas Jefferson ((j.y.), a former of tho United States Senate, John Randolph, 
student of the instiLiition James Madison. the Tnzo wells, Robert Carter Nicholas, James 
later Bishop Madison, bccama president, ana M. Mason, and nuincroua others; epcakers of 
undci Jefforson^s influence great changes Avcrc tho House, a great number of mcmbcis of the 
mado in the curriculum and organization, and House and of ministers of England and France; 
the iiinovabloiifi inti odiiccd were epooh-making in colonial days tho majority of the Committee 
in their influerico Upon educatjoii. Chairs of of Correspondenco and Safety for Vjjgrnia; 
modern languages, municipal law. political four of tho aoven Virginia signers of tho Dccla- 
economy, and history, tho first of the kind in ration of Independenco, Wythe, Harrison, 
America, were inlrodiioed, and the study of Braxton, and its author Jefforsom fifteen of tho 
Latin and Greek was for a lime disco nil lined, membera of the Continental Congrcfla from 
though privately continued for tho hcncfit Virginia, including its first prcaidciit, Peyton 
of the studciiis by one of Lho profesaora. In Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, Richard and 
a few years the study was puL on a college foot- Theodorlo Bland, and Edmund Randolph 
ing. The college wag intimately associated Should governors of state and men of equal 
with the political and soaial life of Virginia, dislinolion bo mentioned, the roll would bo 
especially while Willi amah ui'g remamedf the astounding 
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The College had a law school fi'om l770 to 
1801, Tvhich was iho first cdIIoRc la^v school 
in the United States. Chancellor G-corge Wythe 
was the first law profcaaor^ being tho first m the 
United States and tho EiccondL in the Englisli- 
ap caking worliT next in tiino to Sir William 
Blaokatonc ab Oxford Since 1806, the college 
Work hiuj been purely acacloniia. Full on trance 
into tliQ college requires rourtcenumta; natudenb 
may be conditioned on two units. The college 
confers in conrao the dcercea of A,D., B S,, 
and A.M Since ISBB the coll ego Uoa main- 
tained a normal dcpaitmciiL in coniiGcUon 
with wliich there aio oneialcd aprnoUce aehool 
and an acadomy. The college ia anp ported 
by appropriation from tlic State and income 
from cndowmoiib It has an endowment fund 
of$16L327 60 mid property valued afc82Gl,00O 
The alalT oI iiiabrnctora consists of twenty- 
three, of whom twelve nre full piofcaaois 
The oiiToUment of sbudonta for lOlO-lOH Waa 
22^. L. Q. T. 

SccFilencii Influence injVmeiucan Educa- 
tion ; JEFFJsnBON, TnoMAs; VinCiNu, IjIduoa- 
TION IN I COLLBQE, AmeIUCAN. 

Relerencee ( — 

AdamHj II 0. Co\lm Dj ryi//rasi oarf M(\fy A 
la iho UUtory oj lliohcr EilucaUon wuh 
SiiDDL8liD!ia JnT Tla WohDiml J'rpniDhLn, U. 3. 
Dur. Eduo., Cxrc In/. No, 1, Itifi7 
TvijEn, L. G, Colleoe of |Pi7har/i mid Afary tn Vir- 
^aniQ ■ its IJistory anti iyor^., 1003-1007, (Uaa- 
ton, 1007 ) 

WILLIAM JEWELL college, liberty, 
MO* — \Yaa founded in 1840 by the Dnptiat 
dciiominalion of the abate, under whoac author- 
ity ib yet remains. The CoilcEq was named 
after Dr. William Jewell, n physioian, to whoBo 
ocLivc iubcreati and phUautUvopy was due ita 
founding Dcaidca the College of Liberal Arts, 
recognized as ono of the lending denomina- 
tional collcgcfi of the Middle West, a adiool 
of theology is also maintained, with im annual 
abtendanco of about 250. TJic attcndaiicc on 
tho college in 1011-1912 wna 246, with a laiger 
nuinbor m the subfrcehinan department, The 
teaching stall of tho college Jiumbera twenty- 
four, 

WILLUM OF CHAMPEAUX, — See Ciiam- 
PEAUx, William of. 

WILLIAM OF OCCAM. —See ScitoLAs- 
TicisMj Schoolmen 

william smith college. — See 

Hodaiit Colleqb, Geneva, ^T.Y 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMS- 
TOWN, MASS. — Founded by Colonel 
Ephraim Williams who, Bovon weeks before 
his death in an ambiiscado at Lake George, 
executed his will at Albany on July 22 1766, in 
which ho made proviaion for the catabliahinent 
of n “ Free School/^ at Williams town. Tliia 


academy wan opened in the autumn of 1701. 
II had been iu o pci alien only fux moulha when 
tho tnisbce'i sent a nctition to the Icgislaturo 
oakinc for a college oliarter, which wna graiiLcd 
ou July 22, 1703 In the following October 
the new iiiBtitutioii began with nn cquipmmu 
of one building, with a mcagrr library, with 
fiiiuls to the amount of 38800, with approxi- 
maioly twontj^-rive studoiita and a laciiUy of 
two members The oriimipal of tho academy, 
Ebencster Fitch, a Ynlo grnduato, beenmo prc.^!- 
dent, and Noah lAiwly, luvoUwr Yale almiuiWB, 
iiialructor, Ah both moinberH of tho faculty 
and seven of tho twelve trim Loch were Yale 
gradufttoH it was natural tliat Now Haven 
precedents should be followed hi by-laws, 
curriculum, anil terms of adinisBiou. One aur- 
prising innovation, however, appeared in tlic 
cnlraucD icquireniculs — French might be 
flub.stHutcd for Greek 

During the fttlminialrnbion of Dr. Fitch, 
1703-1815, ft aecQud dormitory and a piesjl- 
dent's house were added bn the campus, four 
profc'^iorahips established — law and civil 
polity ill 1794; Frciicb in 1705; inn thema lies 
and natural philosophy in 1800; ftiiciciib Inn- 
guagcH ill 1816; and 000 wlndents enrolled, 
419 of whom Rraduated AinouR the 220 who 
did not grndnalo was WiWmm CuUnn Bryant. 

The fiix years, 1815-1821. of the ficcond 
adini pis ti alien, tliat of Zoplmninh Moure, a 
gudufttc of Dai’Liuouth, wore filled with the 
dill of a contest to removo the coUego to Norlli- 
ampten. Tlio quest ion was cairied to Liic 
legiBlftturCj where, after a BtuiRgle which aU 
tracted the altciiLioii of the wliolo slate, por- 
miasion for removal wn.s rofuHcd Dr. Moore 
thereupon accepted a enll lo the presidency 
of the Clmrity Inatilvition at AmKcvat, The 
only noteworthy academic events in thia 
Btariny period were the ppoch-making Iccuuob 
of Amoa Eaton on imtnriii philosophy in 1817, 
and just at the close of it the formnllon of an 
alunuii asaooiation — the earliest in the country, 

The college fliirvivcd Lliia first great crisia 
in ft damaged condition and was poorly pre- 
pared for a second, which foljowcd qulokly 
It aroHC from the application in 1823 of the 
Amhciftb Chftvity Inatitutlon for ft college 
chpter, which was aecured in 1826, The 
opinion prevailed everywhere that Western 
Mftsaachusebta could not support two colleges, 
and that, if the experiment were tried, It would 
inevitably prove fatal to Williama. It did 
not provQ fatal bccauae Edward Dorr GrirTin 
Buccccdcil Dr, Moore in tho prcaiOoncy. 
Widely known and at hid best perimpa Lho 
moat iinprcBsivQ pulpit orator of the period. 
Ilia piAstigc Bud cLoquoncci ftud energy Baved 
the day. Ilaiaing $26,000 he endowed with ib 
a ghair of nliUoaophy and built Griflin Hall, 
evonta which assured the public that tho college 
" could live and flourlsJi on thia groniid '' 
The tliiid adminiatration, 1821—1030, was ulao 
diatingiuslicd by certain now do par Lire a in the 
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dcadcmic world — Llie organizaLion of a Natu- 
ral History Society (probably) in 1025, of an 
Antlalavcry Society in 1826, of an aiUi- 
BGorct fraternity in 1834, and of a acicntific 
expedition to Labrador in 1835. 

During the administration of Mark Hopkins, 
1836-1872, the first of n. Williams graduate, 
there Wfia aiibatantial progress in buddings, 
endowment, teaching BlafV, and reputation 
TJie nstroiiomicftl o)>3ervatory of 1838, which is 
still in per vice, antedated all aimilar fllructuros 
in this country with a single and temporary 
cxccpUon. (8ce Astuonomy.) •Sciontiiic ex- 
peditions were undertaken in 1865, 1857, and 
1800. No cxccpU final innovations disturbed 
the ciirriculum which followed current lines 
of progress. The avotage number of gradu- 
a(ea tobc to forty-one, while in the tiiird nd- 
miniatiatioi) ib was twenby-one; in the second 
fifteen; and in the first fcwcn by-two. The 
paramount fcnbiirc in the hiBtory of the 
fourth adniiniabrabion is the rise of Mark 
Hopkins {qv,)j as one of the two or three 
great teachers of Iho last century. Among 
the many diatinguishcd graduates of this 
period was James Abraham Garfield ((/.».), 
twentieth president of the TJnitctl States 
TliG inter administrations aic those of Paul 
Ansel Chad bourne, 1872-1881; Franklin Carter, 
1081-1901 j John llftskcU llcwebb (Acting 
Prcaidciit), 1001'1002; Henry Hopkins, 1002- 
1008; Ilnrry Angus bus Garfield, 1008-. 
During this inlcr^^nl great changes hovo been 
made, especially in the physical plant of Die 
ijiBLitution, From June 1, iDOl, to June 1, 1012, 
including the clmpol, Clark irall and Graco Hall, 
$1,330,431.61 woio expended upon the campus. 
TliD old rcquiied course of s bn dies continued 
until 1881, wlicn clcotivo atudies embracing 
about 40 per cent of the work were introduced 
into the senior cia^. In 1866 similar options 
were ox tended to the junior class Ultimately 
00 per cent of the work of bheso elnsscs became 
elective, and a limited mimbor of options were 
permitted in the aopliomoro year. In 1011 
the faculty adopted a radical group ayetom. 
which aimed to acciiro " concoiiLralion of part of 
the student's work in one well-defined field and 
the diatribuLion of another part among dilTcrent 
Bubjeeba." Thcio aro five admission groups, 
varying from fourteen to fifteen unilw and all 
leading to the degree of A,B. Cerbifientea for ad- 
mission ore neoepted, with certain rcaervatioiiB 
The value of tho college equipmenb — 
lands, buildings, and apparatus — July 1, 
1912, was $1,840,126 17, tJio Jnvesfcod Xunda 
were $1,420,600.10, and the library contamed 
72,400 volumes. For the college year 1011- 
I0L2 the faculty numbered fifty-one and there 
were 533 Bbudenba Of bho latter 320 belong 
to the thirbecji Greek letter TrabcrnUica, All 
LhcsG fraternities own oliajHcr-houBea wluoh 
arc asacBacd for $360,012. The income of the 
coltogo for tlio fifloal year ending March 31, 
1012, was $189,545.73. L. W. B. 


Refarences: — 


DnnFRB, C, 
IBOO.) 

Lows, J A. 


lUstotv q/ Wilhnmd^ CoUeffe^ (Doslcjn, 


IFlIli'ainfliana, a Dibliooraphy of Pam-' 
jjAlcfa and Books relalma to tha Hntort/ of iViniarna 
CoUm, 1703-1011, (WiUmmatown, 1011.) 

Pennv, A, I* WHliaTnBtownar]dW'iUviyna Callega, (Now 
York, 1000 ) ' 


williams, ELISHA (1006-1765) — 

Fifth prcflidonb of Yale College; graduated 
from Harvard in 1711. Ho engaged in the 
miniatry mid waa preaidonl of Yale from 1726 
to 1730. One of liia biographcra says ** lie 
presided at commoncemcnta with great dignity,'* 
He WAS ohaplain in the expedition affninab 
Gape Breton. Ho published several religious 
Works. W. S, M. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, WILMING- 
TON. OHIO. — A coeducational institution 
founded in 1870 And chartered in 1876 It is 
Under the nua^ncea of the Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. A preparatory school is 
maintained m addition to the college, Tho 
entrance requirements arc based on the work 
of a complete high aoliool, Tho degrees of 
B A and B.S. arc conferred. Tho enrollment 
of collegiate students m 1911>-19U wasiiinoty, 
Tho faculty oonaists of sixteon membera 

WILSON COLLEGE, CHAMBERSBXTRG, 
PA. — A college for women chartoicd by the 
stAto of Pennsylvania, 1800, and opened in 
October, 1870. The first $30,000 of ]t !3 funds 
were given by Mias Sarah Wilson, a rcBident 
of the county Otlicis, both men and women, 
gave money and labor, tho membera of tlio 
Prcabylory of Carlialo, within tho bounda of 
which the College is altuatcd, being especmlly 
active m the now cnterpriao When tho 
Collc^o was incorporated, the Presbytery, 
beliovine^ that the Collego would progregg 
more rapidly if it should have its own board 
of truatcca, handed over the iiistibution to 
Buoh a board. According to tho firab eataloguo 
issued, the college was "designed to extend to 
young ladles tho Bamc high advantage for a 
thorough education — physical, inbcllcctual, 
moral, and religious — ns are now afforded to 
young men in the beat colleges in the land." 

The entrance requirementa are fourteen 
and a half units The course of study for tlie 
degree of A B. extends through four years. 
The requirement for graduation is the com- 
pletion of 120 hours' work, one hour being 
a course having one olasa^ appointment per 
week for a aoinGster The list of prcaidontB of 
Wilson Gollogo since 1883 is as follows! 
Hcv. John Edgar, A.M (1863-1804); Rov, 
Samuel Martin, D.D (1806-1003): Matthew 
llowoll Beaflcr, PhD. (1003-1012)' Anna 
Jane McKcag, PhD,, LL,D. (1012-). Tho 
faculty nt present consiaba of twcnly-uino 
membera and the student enrollment in IDH- 
10l2 waa about 269. A. J. M. 
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WILSON, THOMAS (c 1526-1581) — 
tlftEUalt aluiteaiiiftn and author, educated at 
Eton and IGng's College, CnmbrklRe, whcie he 
graduated in 1645-1016 lie was the author 
of the Huh oj Rcaaon, conteinyngG Die Arts 
oj Loffiqtte set fotthin Enohsche (1561) and an 
Arh oJ Rhdarique /or Ihc use of all pic/ie ns are 
studious of Eloquence, setle forth in Ennlishe 
bu Thomas Wilson (the earliest known cdiLioii 
ia dated 1663), in which the mica of rhetorio 
aro taken from Anatolic, Cicero, and Quintilian. 
Aa an opponent of the stiangc iiikhorii Ini’ins'* 
and the uac of Ercjich and Italianatcd idiom. 
WUaoii ivmy UwougKtUis work have coutribu ted 
to the develop monfc of purity of the Engl i ah. 
WiIboii was ainbaaaaclor to Portugal and tliG 
Ncthci'lauds, member of Parliament, niidiii Iho 
last few yenra of his life aecrotaiy of stale. 

Referancea : — 

Dicixo*\aru of NoUonnl Btographu 

Maiu, G 11 iyi[at»¥'a ATio<7/ JlficiPn'giie, (OxlDid, 

1000) 

WIMPHELING, JACOB (1450-1528), — 
Efirly German hu mania b, born at Sclilettsfcadfc 
and educated at the Latin acUool of which 
Dringonherg (<?.v.) was hcadmaatcr Tic at- 
tciidod the T/mveraiby of Frcil^iirg (1404- 
1468) and, after a brief stay at Ei flirt ho 
entcicd the University of Ileidclbeig, where 
he studied philosophy and beenme wapislBr 
in U70 For a brief period he atudied canon 
law, which proving distasteful to Imti, Im 
devoted himself to tjicology Hut ]iis ohiof 
iiiLcicst was in the now learning and as Iloator 
of the Universiby in 1481-1482 ho strovo to 
raise the ataiidaid of aeholarsliip among tlie 
atudenta, Not only wna he bitlorly oppotjed 
to the vain and empty methods of scliolnaLicism, 
but he also undertook the task of attacking 
the abuaca and oxccaaos of the clergy and monks 
of hifl day. At the ago of twenty ho had al- 
ready written the probably the first 

Latin comedy of the humanistic period in 
Germany, This was au attack ou the idler a 
who neglected study and looked for preferment 
by favor, and was a strong plea for tho study 
of the limnanibics of the clergy Fioin 1484 
to 1408 he was oathedral preacher at Spcyci, 
but, although he played an Impovfcnnt paik in 
the cccieainstical affairs of his day, ho was 
anvious to return to the acholarlY hfo of the 
uiiivcraily In 1498 ho was appointed to the 
chair of poetry at tho Univeraity of Heidelberg 
which had recently been lefoiTnetl in the diicc- 
tioii of liumaiiiatic studies. Hero he piobably 
bccamo a mcinbei of the HhtniBh literary 
society which had been founded in 1405 by 
Conrad Colics and of which hia frioiida Ccltca, 
Dalberg, and Trithomiua were inombcrfl. Dub 
ids stay in Heidolbcrg was of sliorL din a ti on, 
and ho retired in 1601 to Strnssbuig ami later 
in 1615 to Salilettstadt, in both of which towns 
ho 0 ream zed literary circles on the model of 
that of Ccltcs, 


Wimplicling was a voluiiiinniis writer in tho 
fields of theology, cduenlion, and history. 
Eiithiisiafitieally devoted to tho caiiso of edu- 
cation, h(‘ never ceased advocating its vnliie 
lor the clergy, tlie Hlatcamnn, the warrior, 
the oilizoii ll\H cuiitribuLioiiH were, however, 
not confined tu theory alone ; ho was tha author 
of several textbooks based on the new metliods 
required hy the now education The Isi~ 
doiieus (rcrHianicus (1497) is a handbook for 
teachers of Latin which can bo lend with profit 
oven in modern Limes. AfteV oiUlcizing tho 
derecLive inotliods of his day, the poor Loacliing, 
the carelessness of paiciUs in selecliiig schoola 
and teachers, he condoiiins in detail the scholnc^- 
tio devotion to grammar, but letains the pre- 
vailiiig textbooks of Donatus and Alexamlcr. 
IIo cmphaaizcfl tbc learning of giammar by 
uao m speech and wilting niid the example of 
ood ftulliora, Only eiiouRh grammar flUoiild 
e taught to on able n pupil to read and speak 
Latin with case and grace. Tlic reading matter 
should be cnicfully Aclectod not only from tlic 
classics but also tlie me di oval authors such na 
Joiomc, Lnctcuitius, PuidentiiiH, ole The 
bcUqoI should train uol only the intellect 
but tho will, and with the church fatlierw' 
teaching Wiinphcling believed in the Vjduo of 
the classics, lUit muali donendw on the poi- 
flonaliLy of the tcaclioi* and attention to the 
individiiahty of the pupil. Likr all lelonncrfi, 
WimphchriK wna an advocate of mild (liaciplinc 
and the avoidance of coiuural \iui\iHhmcnt 
Tho impoitanco of tlin iHuhncita may bo 
measured by the facL that iL went tUrouglv three 
editions in three jiioiitlis. The EhoanlinTuni 
medulla oi'atoruiqm 7 >rarc/)la (MUH) and tho 
Eleonnhcp mty ores (1400) wore InunlbookB of 
stylo and rhetoric containing extracts from 
ancient and medieval autliora. Wlulc tlic 
/sidopfiiis dealt in the nmiii wUli iiiGLhods of 
liislrnctioii, the AdolcscctUia (l4t)D) is a treaLisc 
on tho theory of education in Llio jinst. The 
first part omphaaizes the need of a good moral 
tmmmp for tbo yo\ing ralhcv than logit and 
dinlecbiCj and tho pieparalioii of men to Borve 
the church luid state The school, tho oluirch, 
and lliQ family miiab codpemto in tho work, 
and the teacher inuat have a good under stand' 
iiig of tho psychological nature of his pupils, 
for whom only tho beat is good enough. The 
Bccmid part of llio work conalftts of extracts in 
prose and veiao from autlioia of nil ages, both 
Bacrod and profane, This was meant for the 
uso of the pupils and coiilaincd luiinoioua prov- 
erbs and pic cep ts on all net ivi lies of lifo. 
The woik went through aovcu ediUona up to 
1615, In Llio Agatha} chia {The Good PrincCf 
1495) and in the (rennaiun ad reiu pulhcaiii^ 
ArgeulimiiBon {An Address fo the Town 
Cowictl of Wimpholing iinprcaacfl 

on tho rilling powers in each case Llio imp or^ 
lance of inaintaining educational inetitii lions 
and looking ntter the welfare, Hpirilnal and 
moral, of the oitizcns The Inltor work may 
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in ita general tenor, ao far aa it dcala with edu- 
cation j be compared with Luther’s Address to 
ike Mayors and Councillors cto (1624). If 
Wimphcling may be regarded aa one of the 
lead era in tlie early luiinaniatio movement 
in Germany, he also deserves the title of the 
"fathor of German hiatory," for the Epilom 
Qermanicarnm rerum (1605) ia the firat con- 
nected hiafcory of Germany, lie attached 
grout value to the Etudy of liintory for practical 
and ethical purpoaca, and in hia work he liolda 
up the ideals of the German nation, ita gicat 
Icadorfl, and iba aociivl lifo and civilization, of 
which ho also givcfl a picbiiro in Ina own liinca 
in De Aria imfreasoriu {On the arl of pi 4uh?ig, 
1607). 

ReforencBB i — 

PnDUNnaKifi J. Jakob jHitlagogtscho 

Schn/lcn. In A'PmiNZun£? tier bedciUcndsten pada- 
OOQischcn SchTiften,\o\ XHI. (Padcrljorn, 1002 ) 
ICNflrPEn, J, EritLiihrungen untf Ergilmunocii z\i 
Janaacna Oeschithio rfea dcutschen Voiles, Vol IH 
(Prolburgi T\., 1002) 

WINCHELL, ALEXANDER (1824-1891) 
— Geologist and author of toxtbooks; gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan Univeraity in 1847. Ko 
was teacher in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Alabama, profesaor in iho University of 
Michignu (1853-1873 and 1870-1891) and in 
Syrnouso University (1873-1878) Ilia puhli- 
calioiiB include Theological Geology (1867), 
Modern Univeraily (1873), Com^paralivc Oeol- 
ogy (1883), Geological Excursions (1884), and 
Geological Studies (1880) W. 3 M 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE — The fnat 
and oldeat of the aovon Great Public Schools ” 
of England, Tho " grammar school of the 
College of tho 11 leased Mary of Winches tro 
by Winchcflbro/' the proper title of the school, 
dates from 1382, and was preceded by a 
grammar school of immemorial antiquity. 
At Winoheatcr as clacwhcro the foundation of 
the school must bo traced to tho roiindaLioii 
of the church in the ycai Olfl Tho first icfcr- 
once to a school at Winchester is probably 
found in the pseudo- Asscr's Life of Alfred the 
Great, written about the year 1001, in which 
tho king is said to have sent (c 803) his youngest 
son Ethclward to the grammar school (iudis 
UiteraricE disci plinoi), presumably m tho old 
West SaxQti capital recently lecovctcd from 
the Danes, in contrast to the two older children 
who were educated nb court At tho school 
" beforo they had Btieugth for lUaiily arts, 
such na luiiitiiig and other gentlemanly sports, 
they were noted ns scholars and proliciont in 
the liberal arln ’’ More certain ovidonce oc- 
curs m jElfric’s (q.v.) English- Latin Grammar, 
wriblcii m 006, in which ho siiys lie learnt Latin 
ill " the school of Etliclwold, Lho venerable prel- 
ate, who laugliL many for their good." This 
was Ethchvold, Bishop of Winchester. In 1105 
John of Salisbury refcricd to tiie Pope an appeal 


from the bishop aa to the monopoly of the right 
to icGcp a Grammar School there. When Henry 
of Blois, the bishop conGcrncd in blic ease, 
founded 3t. Cross Ilospifcal, ho provided be- 
sides the In-Drcbhrcn for 100 poor dining daily 
there; among these wcie thirteen poor scholars 
of the Grammar School sent by the master of 
the High School of the city. (See Hospital 
SpiiooLS.) On April 13, 1205, King John 
dire etc cl the sheriff by wi it to send the bearer, 
GcolTrcy, to school at Winchc.stei and find him 
in ncccasarios, flentling tliD ])ill to the king. In 
1205 it was directed by n bishop's order that the 
carrying of holy water and the perquisites at- 
tached to this were to be allowed only to the 
Bcliolars in parishes near the school in Win- 
chester and in other foitifiecl towns of tlio 
diocese. This ordinauco was rc6iifoiced by 
William of Wykeham in 1369. It was this 
school probably that Wykciinm attended when 
he was sent (somewhere about 1330) "to 
school at Wincheater" and there learned "the 
primitive sciences, grammar, logic, and pbiloso- 
pliy." Whether he had tins ancient school 
and its rights assigned to bun for incorporntion 
when he founded liis college, as Colet {q v ) did 
at St. Pniil’a m 1510 and Wolsey (g.y.) at 
• Ipswich 111 1527, IS not known 

Wykeham was probably already maintaining 
a school at Wincliestei when lie began in 1360 
Inlying laud at Oxford for Ilia college there; 
and on Septcmbei 1, 1373, contrncted with 
Master Richard of Horton, grammarian, that 
he would for ten years toacli and instruct 
in the art of grammar " Uic poor scholars 
whom Wykeham mnmtainod and will main- 
tain at hia own cost " As Wykeham under- 
took to pi 0 vide Her ton with an as.sistaiit 
maator, it is piobablc that the numbor wna 
already 70, as was that of the scholars at 
Oxford in 1376 when Wykeham wna deprived 
of hia opiticopal revonucs and had to cfismiss 
the acholava to their homes A papal hull in 
1378, cnnbling Wykeham to approprialc a 
church to the support of " a college ho pro- 
posed to establish for 70 poor scholars who 
should live collogewise ana study grammati- 
cal s near the city of Winch eg ter," states that 
he had already foi many {ylunbus) years 
been ministering the nocessnrica of life to such 
acholftrs. The college was definitely founded 
and ita site conveyed to the warden and scliolars' 
clcrkain 1382. A IctLci of Wykeham’s, ivutton 
in April, 1388, directed the clcotion of the best 
acholaia fiom Winchester to hia college at 
Oxford, called New College, without partiality, 
and objected to discussions na to the nobility 
or want of nobility of the biith of the acholars 
While thci'o waa no novelty in fttlnGliiiig a 
school to a college (whicli had already been done 
nt Merton and Queen’s, and in the gi’catcat 
college at Paris Uiiiveisily ((/.tJ.), the Iloynl 
College of N aval 10 , fouiidccl in 1304) and it wna 
the custom find law for collcgiato churclics to 
maintain schools, tho cstnhhahmcnt of a school as 
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Q acpwato aiid (balmtit coUego, and m ntiother 
place, though bound by closo ties to the auporior 
college, whh niDCW departuro of prime import aiico 
in the dD'vcbpment of the English Public. SaKool 
System. 

At the end of a statute headed "Of not in- 
troducing atrangera at the charge of 1tho col- 
lege," which limits the viaib of pnronla or other 
relAtivcB of the aoholara or fellows to two days, 
waa added a cIuusq- " We allow, however, that 
sons of noble or powerful pereons, epccial 
friends of the aaid CoHego to the iiuniborof ten, 
may bo admitted into the said Collego to bo 
instructed in and tnuglib grammar without 
charge to the College; so long aa thoroby 
no prejudice, loss or scandal at baches to tho 
College or any member of it." It is the growth 
of thoao ten aonimoncra, covime-nsaleSj or 
"fcablers^^ sharing the table of the aoholara in 
hall, into a preponderating majority which 
convetbed Winohestor and ifca imitators, Eton 
and Westminster, and later Harrow and 
Rugby, into tho " Great Public Schools " of 
to-day. In 1412 Cardinal Beaufort, Bmhop 
of Wmoheater^ waa informed that tho master 
" continually matructa and tonohea grammar 
to BO or 100 BtinugoTa" boyonil tho statutory 
ton Though it wna provided that the acholais 
should lie "poor and needy" (paitp<3rca el 
xndigenlcs), yet wo had that of the cnTlicat 
commoners who were sons of "noblemen.," 
i e, in English usage, gentlemen, no less 
than had were m the two years following 
admitted na aoholnra. This shows that by 
" poor Mid needy" was not meant, as has often 
been alleged, tho gutter poor, or even the 
laboring clnasce, who were then villeins and 
not oliglbla to Glcrkshin or scholarship, Tho 
aoholara were to be, uret and prcferontinlly, 
of the lun and family of Wykeham himself — 
in which respect wykeham wna following 
Merton's sbatutes for Merton College: next 
"^oor and indigent boys thorouglily adorned 
with good oharactar and birth (tonia monbus 
el condfciomfjus verornali) fit for school (ad 
sludhijfi apli), oi gentlemanly behavior (con- 
Ufiraacionc /umcsii), competently learned m 
rending, plain song, and old Donat," t e. who 
had not only had an elomcntai’y oducation in a 
BOTig OT reading sthool, but had alao learned 
the elements of grammar They were to be 
between eight and twelve years old, bub ad- 
miflaiblei \ip to sixteen, if auffioiently advnncBd 
to be perfect in grammar and able to go on bo 
New College at eighteen. The old grammar 
fiobooi Kcems to have been kept on aa a day 
school of a lower grade, Honding clever boya to 
tho college The latcab cvideiico of its af tor- 
con tinuance is nn appointmenb confirmed by 
Bishop Courtney in I48B of a master of the 
" High Soole " The relations bofcwcon the 
two schools were Iriondly; for there was no 
rcat rivalry between the two, the collage 
rawing aoholara from a larger area, first, any 
placea m which tho two colleges had property. 


next from the dioccao of Wincheatcr, from 
Hampahirfi and Surrey, then from eloyon other 
counties in tho south and west, and lastly from 
any other part of England , Aa ft matter of 
fact the school waa from the first nnlionnl. 
The test of poverty laid down for the scholars 
wa’i a high one. They were to uwear that they 
had nothing whicii would enable tlmm to 
spend more thnn C marks (£3 Ga. fid ) a year, 
equivnlont to at Icnst £100 no^v. Ol livings in 
ilio dioccao of Wine lies tor no leas than sixty- 
Bcvcn were below tliftb value, and many of 
them only wortli £l or JC2 a year. The poverty, 
therefore, wna a relative one. and in Wyke- 
hnm'a own lifetimo wo fiiul linn iiominating 
as scholars scions of county rainilics and high 
officials Tho acliulars filled the highest places in 
Church and State. The first Ueadinastor after 
the now buildings wcio in use, Thomas of 
Roiiiacy, had been master of tho cathedral 
grarmnar school at Chi cheater. The second, 
who camo in 1407, John Polo, was mi old AVyke- 
hninist Ilia succc.saor i ii 141 8, Richard Darcey, 
had hecu Bccond maatcr of Gloucealcr Grammar 
School, and na such, ono of the heroes of a 
famous lawsuit as to the licensing of scliool- 
niEvat^rB III L410. With the po&BiblG exception 
of him and of William WayncGclo (g.v.) for 
nearly five centuries, to tlio year lOOl, no one 
who waii pot ft Bcbolftr of winchDSlcr, ami, 
with two exceptions, of New College, wns over 
Headmaster. 

Tho year 1530 is liie firat in winch wo get 
any attempt at a cuniculum, or titntemeut 
of what was actually tJiiight in the hcIiooI. 
William of Wykejiam. likn Joan of Navarre and 
other foundcra of schools, liatl diiceled only 
that tho boya were to be taught" gi aiumalieQlB*' 
or "the art of grammar," without attempting 
to define what gramma Li cals woro or m what 
the art consisted. In 1617. however, John 
Leohe, vicar of SaJTron Walden, Eaaox, and 
perhaps tho John Lccho wlio had been ad- 
mitted acholar of Winohcatcir lU 1446, gave to 
the gild there land to tho intent that the gild 
priest "shnlbc 'a profound grninmniioii to 
tec ho graincr after the fourme of the bcole of 
Wynclicator or of Eton So, when some years 
Later t]iQ school was established, the autlioriUcs 
BcoMied from tho mnbtcTs of those Bchoola 
their "Form" or "Use" wliich wna copied 
into the " Mayor's Book." Tho first page of 
Iho Winchester return is lost. It now bogins 
in the middle of a scntcnco which uhowa that 
tho School wna divided into seven forms, the 
seventh being the highest Of the sixth form 
we learn that on Thuisday it read Ovid's 
Alclainorpfioaes and on Friday Snlluat with tho 
seventh, and like as tho sovonth on Saturday 
nnd Sunday. The grammar in uso was then 
a quite modern oiiOi being that of Sulpioiiis, 
a achoohnastor of Ilomo from 1487 to 1600. 
Every day began with giving out of gram- 
mar rules, by quo of the lilglici* foriTui to 
tho form bolow. Whcblicr Forma VII nnd VI 
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did any Greek we do not know, but as the Eton 
" order '' 15 complete and conbaiua no mention 
of Greek, it may be presumed that Wine heater 
did not do any either, though from Horman'a 
V^tlgana {qv.) of IJilO it might bo preaumed 
that th^ did atbompb bo me then, Form V 
learned Sallust by heart four days a week and 
four versca of Ovid on TJmraday They 
translated Vergil' e EclogucQ every day bub 
Friday and Saturday. Friday was dovoted to 
Ciccio'e Lcitera and Saturday to RepoLition. 
They composed Latin fjoni a theme sot on ono 
day, Latin vorBO on another, and a Latin 
letter on a third Tho fourth form rend Tor- 
oncQ instead of Vergil, Tho thud and second 
road iEaop'a Fnifea, and tho third nlflo Lucian's 
Dialoguea in Latin, the fiocond the paeudo- 
Cato'B Moral Di sticks. Cunoualy enough 
even Sunday was nob aacicd from translating 
Bngliali opiatlcs into Latin or Ciccro'a Para- 
doxes or iEsop's Fables into English. The 
tliinl form had indeed on Sunday to Bay a 
dialogue of Lucian's " without booko " and 
to consbruo it. Tlio school hours were from 
6 a.m. bo bicakfast at 0, from 0.15 to 11 a.m,, 
when there was dinner, and from 1 to B p.m. 
when there was BUppor, The education was 
very far from conaiating only in learning 
Latin grammar rules, aa is sometimes aupposccT 
CompouiLion, whether in vorae or proac and 
confliderably more iu piose than verse, occu- 
pied a laigc pai b of tho timo, and reading Latin 
authors a Uigcr part. TJio atrcBS still laid 
on Latin aa a spoken tongue may be seen fiom 
the importance attached to Tercnco. The 
Flomrs of Terence by Nioholaa Uclal (g.v.) was 
the first book which brought him into notice 
and led to hia being appointed master at Eton, 
It IB a moot point whether Winchester was 
doomed to dcstruotioii by Honry VIH IIo 
showed it and Eton oonsidernblo favor in 
exempting them, with the collcgCB of Oxford 
and Gambiidgc, from tho newly impoacd 
Tenths, levied in lieu of papal dues, lest " the 
flftmo fliioulU porcaaa discorngo maiinyo of hia 
BubjectcB whiohe bo both apbc and wyllyug to 
apply theinaelvca to Inrnyng " In return the 
Warden waa to maintain two maaaea on 8 May 
and 8 October for the King, Queen Anno 
Boleyn, and the Punecaa Elizabeth. On the 
whole tho college profited very decidedly by 
the diaaolution of monasberiea, though at ono 
timo it rail the rislc of disaolubion itscU under 
tho Chantries Act of Henry YlII, It ac- 
quired St. Elizabeth's College, founded by a 
former biahop and standing next door to SL 
Maiy'a, and at first covenanted to make it 
into tho college achool. to replace that built 
by Wykoham, now called Sovoiibh Chamber, 
wliich waa already too aiiiall for tlio onlargcu 
nuinbois Dub un for Innately they changed 
their minds and pulled it down. They on- 
laiRcd tho borders of Meads, tho playing 
field, by purohaao of tho site of the Carmclito 
Friary on the south, while the Sub born or Sisters' 


Hospital, attached to tho Cathedral Priory, on 
the west Bide, became a aeries of boarding 
houses and waa eventually converted into 
CommonDra' College" aa the Honclmastcr's 
boarding house . 

From the now Chantiiea Act of Edward VI 
in 1647, Winchester and Eton, as collogca of 
the universitiea, were exempt, and eo remained 
the solo survivors, apart from the cathedral 
grammar achoola of Henry Vlll'a foundation, 
of tho grammar aohools atbaohed to the col- 
legiate ohurohes spread over the land Like 
the universitiea Winchester was visited by a 
Reforming Coinmiaaion of Edward YI. Be- 
yond directing that the Bible reading in Hall 
aliould be in English and that Stella cah and 
Sflfye Regina or " /auch-llko untrue and super- 
atibioua anfchema" bo the Virgin, pnbroneaa of 
the college, should be omitted, little change 
was made. One injunobion diTCcting that 
there should bo no " exccaa coriecbion bub that 
tho same may be mitigated by the Warden's 
correction " must have pleased tho boya. In 
1552, Edward VI m person visited tho college, 
and the copies of verso presented to him show 
n very high atandnrcl in Latin, many of tlioiii 
indicate a knowledge of Greek, but there was 
only one copy of actual Greek verse among tho 
forty three. 

When tho reaction came under Mary, Win- 
chcatcr was chiefly on the reactionary side and 
played no small part in it, But there were not 
wanting eminent Protestants also. Queen 
Elizabeth was, unfortunately for Wincheater, 
defeated iu an attempt to assert her ri^Kt to 
appoint tho Wardenship on hia promotion to 
a crown appointment — much to tho detri- 
ment of the achool in later years, when tho 
successful assertion of the right in tho caac of 
Eton gave tho latter that outside impetus to 
reform which Wincheater missed, 

In 1630 a curious qiianel between the second 
master and the Hcadmaater onded in tho 
former setting up a rival achool in St John’s 
Hospital in the town and taking a largo num- 
ber of the boys m the lower forms, mostly if 
not Q.U day boys, with him. The archbishop 
of Canteibury was invoked to assert the mo- 
nopoly of the college school and ho revoked tho 
flccond mnatcr'a lieenge to teach, But at tho 
instance of tho 'city the school wne eventually 
allowed, From this time dates, it is behoved, 
tho refusal of the achool to admit day boya 
or town boya, and tho conacquent Bheduin^ of 
tho three lower forma. So that from this timo 
the lowest form in the school was the fourth; 
and aa the seventh disappeared also, the most 
intricate varieties of junior and senior divl- 
Bions, of junior, middle, and senior parts of 
tho fifth form, became necessary in later 
daya, when tho school waa bigger, to dcsoribo 
tho variona olnsaes 

Tho period of the Civil War and the Com- 
mon wealth proved to be palmy days for Win- 
chestor, The Warden, Harris, waa a judicious 
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PiLiliamGnt[inn.n and yrcacrved liia place, while 
the Provoflb of Eton mid Mio Dean of Wiii- 
chcatci ioab tlioira In fact, except for a few 
Romainataj moat Wykehamists were Parlia- 
mcntari&na. The collGgc was never in danger 
from fcho Parliamentary army, oa alleged in an 
eight/icnth ecntuiy legend of il3 scilvnLiQii liy n 
Parliamentary olTicer who wnfl an old WykeJmmial. 

From th'j Comma lUVcaltU dates the first ex- 
tant school list of fcho collcgo. The regiatrr of 
the BcUoUra i3 complete from 1394. Many 
early commoners arc iccordcd in Hall boohs np 
to 1530 Bifc from that timo uo naiucaor nuui- 
bera of commoncra have boon pTcscrvcd boforo 
1063. They then miTahercd only twonty-aix, 
seven in college, the statutory " coinmonaalfl,” 
and mneteen out of coUece^ two of whom arc 
noted as being connnenaaTs, meaning probably 
that they dined in llalL The rest were boarded 
aa well flS lodged outfliclQ college, probably in 
liouaes itt the Suatern SptLal. Gountiug the 
chons tei*a who at this time were practically pro- 
bitiouary Bcholivs, the whole acliool waa not 
more than 112, only about a third of the num- 
ber at Wcatminakci’ at the same period, 
A poem in Latin heXiUTicbers, Be Collegiaia 
iSc^ofa Wtccamitfn Wiatoniensi> written by Q. boy 
in the school (c 1010), gives the moat complete 
picture of acliool life at this time which hna 
come down to us The school clay from the 
PreCecl calling Surgite at 5 a-.u. to bedtime after 
chapel at 8, is an like the day at Eton in 1G30, 
and at Wcalminatcr na oidcred in its atatutca 
of IfiGOj and like that of Winchcatcr itself na 
bUowu ill sahool hU Lories down lo the middle of 
the nineteenth cciibury, os to make us think tliafc 
it was little alteicd from the tune of Wykeham, 
They a till gob up at 6 a m. and did not get 
breakfast till 9. The only dilTcronco Hcema to 
be bhab dinner at 11 a. nr in 1630 was in 104G 
at 12, Friday was atiU the day on wliich blio 
Crimea of the week wore expiated by a " bib- 
ling or flogging with the rod of fam long apple 
twigs, instead of fcho Wcabminater birch. 

The Uostorafcion was a golden ago for Win- 
chester Charles II 'a fondness for Wine beater, 
where he began a great palace, never flnlaliccl, 
and now used as barraoka, hi ought an acces- 
sion of cDitiiTLonera from the ijildcd youth, 
while many others attained eminence in the 
political history of the day, The increose of 
the commoners in numbcis to oyer 70, making 
the total lOO, produced a new school building in 
lG89j now used chiefly asQ concert looin, a hno 
a true Lure often, but wrongly, attributed to 
Chrjatopher Wien. The uUra-Toiyiam of the 
acliool under the first King George produced 
a heavy fall m the numbera bo 20, Bub 
under Dr Burton m 1724 the school roao 
ngain, and oommoncra aooii exceeded 100, drawn 
from tile moat ariafcoernUe familioa Tlio ten 
" conn mens ftla wore all lords, and in 1737 in- 
cluded the hoira of three dukedoms. In 1734 
commoners numbered 123, making n acliool of 
204 boya, a number beyond which it was never 


allowed to go for a whole century. The reoaou 
waa that the Sufltcin Spit al, converted into a aiiiglc 
boaiding house by Dr. DurLon, from which ifc 
derived Llioiiaine of Comnionera' College, would 
not hold any moio, wliilu tlic Win a lies ter author- 
ities would not any longer permit the Wcatmin- 
atcr and Eton ayatem of houses kept by peraona 
who were no L mas Lera . Scrioug in Lcrnnl qiiarrcla 
having arisen betwcoa mnatcr and second 
innatci in 1730,^ an extraordinary decadence 
took place, fcUl in 1760 there were only ton 
commoncra left. In HOC Dr. Burton who hai) 
stayed n.a hcadmnatcr till ho was seven Ly-[our, 
or some fiflpon years too long, retired. Ilia siic- 
ccaaor, Joacpli Warloii, icatorcdtlio fallen fame 
of tho acliool and it became n nursery of English 
poets like CoUinfl and Youug. But ho also atayed 
to too great an nge. From 1776 to l703 dia- 
cipluic wna relaxed; the achool arrangementa 
needed reform and did not get it. Rpbelhoiifl 
were frequent, culminating in one about attcud- 
mg A fnafiionablc promenade at a military band 
playing in the Cathedral clogc, in wliieli the 
collcgo waa held for two lUya by llio boys 
under the icd flag of liberty. It ended in 
wholesale expulsioiig, including nearly half the 
aoholara, and comitioncis woic reduced to one 
third of their proper numbera, Dr, Goddard, 
chiefly famoua for having taught Dr. Arnold 
iqv) (who Jina had exaggerntod fame foi it) 
the proper way of governing boys, quickly 
restored the bgIiooI to its normal 200. The 
old flUapiciouB attitude of Goddard's auccca- 
floi, Gabollj toward boya agniii jirovokcd rebel- 
lion in 1815, put down lliia Limo with gross 
trcncheiy by two compaiiiPfl of floldicra with 
Axed bayciucta. With fow excopLioiia the 
scholars of this age, aclmittcil without com- 
pc Lilian and goiiig oil nlmoat withemt compe- 
tition to fcllowahips at New College, where 
they found only a limited number of their old 
school fcllowa, and enjoyed llic uiiforLiinaLo 
piivilegG of exGitiptiQu from oxainiualion in the 
schools, did little, 

" Comiiioiicifl " was rebuilt on a great a-cale 
ill 1838, but a fatal outbroak of acarlct fever 
III 1840 j owing to the neglect of sanitary con- 
ditiona in tho rebuilding, caused a rapid decline, 
and in 185 the number of comtuouerH fell 
even below that of the acholara. The Uni- 
versity Gommissloii of 1854 by reatoring eom- 
potitlon for echolai'shipa At Wincliestcr and 
lellaWBlupa at New College; the Public ScKoola 
CommiBaion of 1802 by aboliahing the sinccuia 
Cello wa, who took all improvement of the college 
revenue.^ to tlirmanlvea iiiatcad of Hpciiding 
it QutliQ gcliool; the Icaaon learned of the un- 
wisdom of putting all the eggs into oiio 
haaketj packing all coitimoncr,"! into one huge 
houap of 130 — turned Die tide. The intro- 
duction of aeparato ainall maaleva' houaea of 
underdo boya by Oroigo Moborly (a a.), In 1801 
oartlcd Curtliei by George Uiddlug (n.u ) who in 
1808 Converted tho hcadmaater's house into 
elaasrooma and eatabliahcd six new housca in 
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their place, quite reatored the aGhool. Tho 150 
of 1866 had doubled itaclf hy 1800, and rose 
to 420 by 1876. For eomc reason the number 
waa kept down to 420 for 40 years. Under 
Dr. Durge, now Diehop of Southwark, a eliglit 
addition waa made. The achool now numbers 
448, of whom 70 Boholais are in the old college, 
and tho real in 10 hoiiacs of 38 each. A new 
houac in ICingagatc Path waa opened m Sep- 
tember. 1012. Tho heaclinaatci', Mr M T. 
Ilcndall, elected in June, 1911, ia au old Har- 
rovian, and there are 30 aasiataiit mnatere 
Boys aio admitted botwccii the ages of 12 and 
15. The baaia of tho curriculum is claealcal, 
to whicli arc added iiiathomntice, one modern 
language, and either chemiatiy, geology, or 
physics There ia also an army claaa winch 
gives special preparation for the c^aminnlion 
for entrance into the army The latest ad- 
dition to the aoliool builcliuga is a earpontcr's 
sliop, nnd carpentry and ainging are now added 
to the curriculum of tho lower forms. The 
oide.^t of the " Great Public Schools** ia now 
iu the quality of ita provision for liouBing and 
teaching, in the quality of its output in learning, 
from the original saionce of grammar and 
clasBicnl aoholarship, in which it hna always 
stood prctmincnl, to the latest development 
of modem Bclenco and mathcmabicB, and in its 
nohicvcinent in the inuch-cultivatcd fichla of 
atlilclio life, if not facile pri»cep8j yet nulli 
sccuacliia of the schools of England. A. E. L 
See Public Schools ; Wykeu am, William; 
also Quammau Schoolb, 

HeforenceB ; — 

Adamhj IL C. WyKehamiea. (Oxford ond London, 

1P78,) 

Hoi.GAT£I, C, W- Winchtatcr Lofiff Jtolfa, 1053-1721, 
(Winclioalori IflOD.) 

Cunrey, IlBanB^T, T^*^tlc^€B^c^ Land 1723-1812. 
(TymchcHtcri 1001.) 

ICinuY, T. P, Annals of W^nchcBier Collcffc (London, 

1802.) 

Wtiiehcslcr Scholars (London, IflBB.) 

Wu^cAam’d. l?cala^c^. (London and \VlnoUcaLQT, 
1800) 

Leach, A r, Ifampahtro Sehool, In l^icfon’a County 
III story of Hampahii^e. (London, 1000.) 

IJnlory of Winchester CoUcoc, (London, 18DD.) 

Lowtu, lion but. Ll/c of irtUiaiH of iri/laftam, 
(I^ndon, 176a ) 

Manbfibli), II n. School Life al Winchester CoUeffe. 
(London. 1893.) 

Pnbac K^ar5ooAj, under Public Jc/ioola Biblioa- 

ravhy (London, annual.) 

TdckWALL, 'W. Trmc/i esfer Fifty Keara Ago. (Lon- 
don, 1803.) 

Walcott, M, 13. C TV'i/ZiafU of Wykehani and his 
CoUeyes, (Winohcalcr, IH52,) 

WiTichcdfer College ilcffwfcr, JSSd to 1000. (Wiooheator, 
1007.) 

WINDOWS OF THE SCHOOLROOM, 

— See LiqilTlNP op ScilOOLTiOOM 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, -'See Wbst In- 

dies, Education in the Smalleh Islands of. 

WINES, ENOCH COBB (1800-1070) — 
Leader in the movement that established reform 
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Bchoola for juvenile delinquenla; was graduated 
from Middlcbury College in 1827- He was in- 
Btructor in elementary and secondary schools in 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; principal 
of the academy at Diulingtoii, N.J, , professor 
in WnahingLon College, and president of a higher 
institution at St. I-/onia. lie waa one of the 
oi'gauiacia of the American Prison Uefoiin Asao- 
cialion and waa active in the cstabllalimcnb of 
icform achoola for juvenile delinquents Hia 
pubiicntionH include IIow shall 1 Govern my School 

i l837), Hints OH a iSy^ateni of Popidar Education 
1830), Letters to School Child} en (1830), Slate 
Prisons and Child Saving Institutions (1880), and 
numerous works on penology. W. S. M. 

See REFoaMAToiiY Education, 

WINKELSCHTJLE — A tcim of contempt 
which arose m the Middle Ages for unauthorized 
private bcIiqoIb, They Bpvang up in Germany ag 
early its the fourteenth century At first they com- 
peted with the Latin achoola which were attached 
to the dim ell or whose teachers were at any rate 
Ueensed by the ccclcamBUcal authontica Some- 
times a private sclioolmasLcr received autlioritv to 
tench the rudiments of Latin to young children 
as a pieparatioii for the Latin school But It 
waa rather m the field of elemental y education 
that tho piivate schools flourished. With the 
growth of towna and the moreaso of commercial 
activities, tlic demand for a knowledge of read- 
ing, wi , and ciphering gi cw up . Fr equently 
tho miiniaipnl authorities licensed one or two 
teachers. Bub by their side tlicie sprang up 
in Bido sticcfca and alleys (whence Winkdschde) 
unlicenacd teacUcra, ready to wnderbid. Ai- 
rangenroiUa wcie sometimes made by which 
the piivato tcaoher paid a certain pioporbion 
of hia fees to tho ofTicial teacher, but this prac- 
tice was not common. The prWaio IKinJn:!- 
schidmeistcr were drawn fiom all clasaes, — in 
the early stages mainly from the clergy and 
wandering studciita (sec Bacchants; Trav- 
ELiNQ Teaciiehs); labor they wore xcLruiled 
from nil professions and industries. When tho 
gilds of tcaohera arose, the W inkelschulen wore 
flchoolg kept by tcacncra who were not gild 
members Later still, after tho Reformation, 
fliioh private unauthorized schools frequently 
gave religious insti action which was not wel- 
come to the oITicinl denomination. Ting waa 
true in Germany. Austria, Fiance, and England, 
where unliconseci teachers were pursued by the 
penal laws Soma attempt to control the 
private aclioola was made in Pruaam in 1733 
and later in 1763 {Generallandsachvlreghment) 
and in 1794 {AUpeineDic Landrcckl) but wiLh- 
onb much avail, The Winkclschule disap- 
peared in most countries as soon as the publio 
Bchool syatema were ostablishcd 

Besides Winkelschvle numerous other terms 
of contempt wore employed, e.g. Anssenschitlej 
BcisohiilOf Nohenschvle\ Heck or HeckcnscMilo 
fCf Hedge School) in llcsao; Klippschuh 
(either connected with Klappcrn, to chatter, or 
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KHjjpa^ a cheap com of baao metal — n 
refeienoc to the low fees) in North Germany; 
Dingschuh (from dingan, to bargain or haggle, 
also a refevenco to the amount of tho fees) 

In France eimUar aohoola apraug up near 
Paris as a protest to the exactions by tlie pre- 
centor of Notre Dame of a proportion of feea 
received by tho teichwfi. Smeo nuvny of tUcao 
Bchoola sprang up in tho sui rounding woods, 
they came to bo known aa 6coles huissojii^res. 
Labor the secret sohoola of the Hugiicnota were 
known by the same name. 

See Gilds, TnAonBiifl'; IIedge SenooLa; 
also ABCnAiiiANa. 

HeferoDCBB i — 

FisCiiBii, K. Gcjc?iic?de des deidschen yolX'aachiiL 
khrentandes, (Hannover, ISOd } 

Lqoh, J, EnzyklopQdiachea Ilandbuch tier Enizfiwiffa- 
Icun^f H.y. TKxnfcetacW'’n, (Viounn, 1000-1008 ) 

WISCONSIN, STATE OF. — Organized 
na a separate territory in 1B36, and finally 
reduced to its present size in 1838, and aef- 
mitted to tho Union na the thirtieth state In 
1S48. It is located in tho North Central 
division, and has a land area of 65,260 square 
miles. In size WiBconaui haa about tho same 
area aa Now York and New Jersey combined, 
For administrative purposes the state is divided 
into flevenby-ono countiea, and tlicao in turn 
into towns (townships) and bhon into cities 
and school distriota. In 1910 Wisconsin had 
a total nopula tion of 2,333,860, and a density 
of population of 42.2 poisons per squoro mile. 
Educational Histacy» — It waa not until 
1745 tiinb the fiTsb peimanont white scfctlomcnt 
was formed in Wisconsin, at Green Dav, and 
ifc IS nob until 1701 that wc find rccordfl of a 
fiohoolj — taught by one Jacques Porlier. Tho 
school scomB Co have been of short duiation, 
and it is not until 1817 that permanent sohoola 
begin. In that year an English flohool waa 
opened at Green Day. From thon until 1828 
a auGGcaaioR of aohool mnaters waa employcid. 
The Black Hawk War, in 1832, settled tho 
question of tho occupation of tho toiritory, 
and fvoin 1634 to 1840 Bottlers came in in num- 
bers. These people were, in large part, of New 
England stock, and they brought with them tho 
typical N ew England institutiona, — churches, 
Bciioola, the town and district organization, 
and the district achool meeting The Michi- 
gan school code was in force, but taxation 
for sclioola was not much employed until about 
1830 

Tlic first public aohool in Wisconsin was 
opened m Milwaukee, in 183fl, and a accond 
m 1840, Even these, thauah a tax waa loviocl 
for them, were in part bud scrip tion sohools 
III 1830 a ]3oard of Sohooi Commiaaioiiors was 
selected for the villugo, and n uitiacn gavo 
thirteen acres, now in tho heart of MUwnuKeo, 
to found a high school. No aueh aehool was 
founded, however, and tho donation was 
allowed to lapao. In 1837 tho first territorial 


Icgialaturc created a University of Wisconsin, 
somewhat nftcr tho model of tho Univeraity of 
Now York (f/.y ), nnd provided for ft Hoard of 
Trustcca, who wero " to cstabliah colleges, 
academics, and schools, dependent on tlie 
UniveiBity.” Tina was located at the Llicn 
capital of the territory, Belmont, now in Iowa. 
Tlia LiusLuea wero appointed, but no further 
action was taken. The Mi cjiigan school code 
waa continued in force, ns auHicieiit for all 
needfl. In 1838, on tho urganizutKm of Iowa 
tonitory, tho capital was tiansfcrrcd to Madi- 
son, and the location of tho Univcisity was 
tranaferrccl there also, though it was twelve 
years bcfoie tho preparatory dopartment, and 
thirteen years before tho college, waa opened 
for instruction. In 1S30 tho Michigan school 
code was revised, and the fust Wiaconam 
Bclvool Godo enuefcedv Tim next year the town 
school commissioners of tho old MicJiigan code 
wore restored, and five diatriob oflicers for each 
school district in tho town (township) wore also 
provided for, Tjio commisaioiiors were to bo 
a court of appeal from the actions of the dis- 
trict ofTiccis. and wero also to make the propel 
reports to tlio secretary for the tciutory, A 
dialnob tax for buildings was permitted, and 
on annual school census was ordered lakcii by 
the clerk, 

In 1841 a Icng^tUy petition waa aubmitLcd 
to tho legislature, asking for tho creation of a 
ten 1 tori ftl super! n London t of fichoolfl, but with- 
out icaulta. In 1B43 n bill for fico bcUodIs was 
introduced, but tills wna rejocted aa iinpracli- 
cftblo. Tho diatiiot taxes peiimtbed for a school 
building, however, were Incroftscd to inax- 
imft of S200 ftncl 5300; a fuel tfix was levied; 
late bills were moio dofinilcly provided for, 
and a (list neb tax, up to 1} per cent, was also 
permitted for maintonanco In 1844 it was 
provided that if a town refused to provide 
sohoola, any district might levy a tax for wages 
and do so, if iL saw fit. The year 1846 marked 
tho cstabKahmcut of the first piiblle free achool 
in IVisoonain, at Kenosha (Southport), and the 
employment of the first city Bupcriiilcndonb 
of schools by the suTne city, A spceiiil net 
of the legisUturo waa iicccHsni’y. This per- 
mitted the levy of a tax of $2000 a year for Lho 
purpose, provided tho people consented to tho 
law, at a ajpccial clGcbioii to be held foi Lliab 
puipo^c, In 1840 ICenoslia also establialicd 
the first graded schools in tho state In 1847 
Bcliool diatriob No, 1, in Fond du Lac, was 
organized by special Icgialfttivo enactment 
A bill for a territorial Hupcrinlcndcnt of 
schools passed the assembly in 1848, but 
failed to BOQUTO tho approval of tho upper 
houflo, partly duo to tho coining of slntchood 
and n dcsii'o to leave the matter Lo tho 
cons bi bull onal convonlion, In 1840 a con- 
abitutiouftl Gonvontion was called. The con- 
stitution adopted, however, wns rojcctcd by 
tho people, and in 1847 a new coiistituLioiml 
convention was called, Tho second conatitu- 
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tion waa adopted, and Wise on Bin wua admit led wnukee, and in 1880 fho Oshkosh Normal 
n 3 a alale in 1848. With a very few ohangcfl School added a kindergarten truining course, 
tlio educational proviaioiia of this ooiifititqtion In 1871 the State Teachers* Aaaociation recom- 
have continued to to-day. mended the first couisc of study for graded 

In 1810 the Bchool laws were revised to har- schoola and high schools, and in 1872 for 
moJUT^c with the new caastitutional provisions, country aohoois. In 1872 the first regular 
The location nncl appraianl of the school lands annual appropriation for the Umvci'fiity of 
was ordcredj tlio University was incorporated, Wisconaiii 10,000 a year) was begun, and in 
a Board of Regents appointed, and the pro- 1870 Lhia was cliangcd into a fraction of a mill 
paratory dcparbmentoponcd; town BUperintend- tax, which has since been increased from time 
enta wero rcciuired to cortiricnto the teachers : to iimo. In 1673 the legislature direcLcd the 
each town (towns hip) and city waa icquircu State Superintendent to mycstignto the quea- 
Lo raise taxes to share in the income from the fcion of compulsory education, and to report 
state fund (51,8 con La per child by 1850); and to ib The report revealed a largo amount 
town libi arica were provided for. In 1857 of illiteracy, and awakened much interest, but 
a State Board of Normal School Regents was the first compulsory education law wag not 
orefltod, and the income from one fourth of enacted until Zfi70. In 1875 women were 
the swamp land fund waa devoted, in the form mado eligible fop tho olTicc of county superiii- 
of subsidies, to the " encouragement of acadc- tendenb; the Wisconsin Induetnal School for 
mica and normal aehoola,*' In 1859 tha Re- Girla was cstabliahcd, and an optional free 
gents were authorized to employ a State Agent textbook law was enacted, 
to nsEist the State Suporintendont in the or- The first high school class was graduated at 
gainKfibioii and conduct of teachera' institutoa. Racine in 1857; tho first high school in Mil- 
In 1803 a normal department was opened at the waukeo was nob organized until 1808. and by 
State Univeraity In 1865 thia BUbaidy eyatem 1876 there were about twenty-five higli sehools 
for bUo training of teachers, which had never in tho atatc. This year a high achool organi- 
been very aucccsafiil, waa entirely abandoned, zation law. with S 25,000 of abate aid, was 
and fi biJJ for the creation of state normal passed Eleven new high schools were or- 
flchoola was passed The atato normal Bohool ganizecl tho first year imdei the law, by 1880 
at FlntLovillo was opened in 1800, at White- there were nmcty-flvoj by 1890, 166; by 1900, 
water m 1808, ab Oshkosh m 1871, at River 219; and in 1010, 286, all with four-ycnr 
Falla in 1875, at Milwaukee in 18S5, at Stevens courseg. In 1878 il was provided that tho 
Point in 1804. nb Superior in 1800, at La Croaso state aid to the high aehoola should be for the 
in 1000, and at Eo-u Claire in 1013, Tho first five years only; in 1882 the time was ex- 
Rc gen ba wore also autlionzcd to expend $6000 tended to ten years, and this limitation was 
a year for teachers' institutes, and this sum later repealed on tiiely, In 1881 the beginninpa 
has since been oonbiiiucd and increased of higli school ccrbiricntion were made; in 

The continual tiouble with the town superin- 1883 the State Superintendent waa given 

tojidentfl, and bJiclr general incflicioncy, led genoral /supervision of all schools jji the 
the State Suporintondenb in 1856 to rccom- state; in 1885 t]ie state appropriation for high 
mend tho omation of county suporiiibondcnls, schools was doubled; in 1880 the State Super- 
bul no action was taken on his recommendor intendent was authorized to appoint a State 
lion until 1801. In that year county superin- High School Inapcctoij nncl in 1891 the State 
tondonts were Created, enperseding tlio town auponntondent was given the approval of tho 
BUperintondents, " to examine and license ccrtificatos of the tcacheis as well ns of the 
teachers, and to visit and inspect schools ** principals of all higli echools m the state, 

In 1B63 ciliea wore exomptod from tho euper^ The fiial graded achool was established at 
vision of the county superintendent, and in Kenosha in 1849, but by 1860 there were 
1870 they were diicoted to roporb to the State less than fifty graded schools in the Btato. 
Suporintcndent chreob. In 18GQ a county In ]871 a course of study for graded schools 
tax^ equal to the state aid. was ordered was issued, and in 1876 the firsb state aid for 
levied, and tho minimum school term was graded schools was granted. By 1880 there 
inoroased from throe to five months. In were 294 such flchools; by 1902 there were 325, 

180B a State Board of Examinora was created, and in lOlO there were 431, In 1885 day 

to oxnmino tcacUors, and to grant state schools for the deaf in cities were first authoi- 
tcncJiers' oertificates, valid in any county ized, and the first of such aclioals was opened in 
in the Btnto, In 1800 tho substitution of the Milwaukee in 1886, in La Crosso in 1888, and 
township for the district Bystem was made in Oshkosh in 1B90 In 1885 tlio state Echool 
optional, after repeated roeommondations to for noglcctcd and dependent ehildrcn was catab- 
tliat effect by the State Suporintondenb, but llahcd at SparLn, and opened the next year 
few towns over adopted the plan, and it was In 1887 the minimum school term waa in- 
finally abandoned in 1011, Inatruation in a creased from five to six months, achool mcet- 
forcif^n language, for one hour a day, waa also inga, in districlH not providing freo textbooks, 

E crmitted this same year In 1870 the first were required to vote annually on the question; 

Indergarten in tho state was opened in Mil- and town libraries and a town, library fund 
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Tveic r&crcutcd. In 1880 thoStivtcSvipcrmfcewil- day bc.UqoIb Iqv IUg deaf in Ll\c bUIc', the 
cnb began bho preparation ol uniform quea- miiximuin to^vnaliip flcliool Lax ^vns lucrcaHCtl 
tions foi the use of county an perm tendeiita in from 1 to 2 per cent, scliool clisLncta nnd 
examining tcacheifi, tliougfi their USD lomiiiiicd boards of education wcic authorized to naso- 
optional ivith the auperintendonts. la 1893 ciato themselves together for the purpose of 
tenahers' certificates, and normal school diplo- providing fire and tornado ijisuninco lor bcIiooI 
mas from other states were first iccognizcd. buildings j district mccLinga were ordered to 
In 1395 manual trnimnE departments were vote oi\ the queahon of providm^ ii aceond 
iiutliorizcd to be established in ten high a choola, teacher, whenever the enrollment in n bcIiooL 
with $260 state aid for each, nnd the State rDiichcclaixly-fivc; comity Bchool board olTiccra* 
Suporintendenb ivaa authorized to aupcrviac coiivcntionB were ordered; the state aid for 
and to cstahliah the standards for ench lu high sahoola and for grndod schools were both 
1807 state examinations for a new oounty iiicrcased; n. stato rural school in spec Lor wna 
Huperiiitcndcnt'fl certificate were provided for; autlioiizcu; and apccinl tcnolicra' ccrtifioatcs 
n tranapDrliitiDTi law, for children living over for ftpconil HUpcrvisiDn in eiUca ^Yc^c crcaLcd. 
a mile and a half from school, and a law per- In 1007, bcaidca much minor legislation on 
mitting a district to contract with an adjoin- schools, the iinpoTtant laws provided for Lho 
ing district for the education of its children, claaaification nnd approval of rural schools, 
were enacted; and a abate school for feeble- with stale aid therefor, the revision and 
minded children was establiahed, atrcngtbcning of tho compulsory education 

In both 1800 nnd 1001 important legislation law, and ita extension to cfcaf chlldTCn; per- 

waa enacted In 1899 the most impoTtant iniaaion to establish day soWpolb for the 

laws were a county teachers' training school bliiid^ to be under state inspection, slate aid 
law, providing $1250 state aid for two such to dislncts providing traiiaportation, under 
schools 1 a law providing foi tho organization cerlain coiuli Lions, permissivo county mii- 
of teacliors' instibutca by the State Superin- formiby in textbooka, with so-called comity 
fcciideiib, with inatitutc conductors' schools; boards of cducnlion to sclccb Llio books; tlic 
tile exLcnflicn of the minimum school term enlargement of lecture and oxtensien work, 
from aix to aovon monlbB; the oxtenBion of on tho part both of the Bchoolfl and of the 
the township library law to include fourth- University; penniaaion to cities to estnblish 
olnaa oities (under 10,000), joint high schools technical and nulustiinl achoolfl for children 

were made easier bo organize; college gradii- over sixteen: the morenso of tho ininimum 

ntes, to bo certificated, must have sturlicd aohool term from aovon to eight monllia, nnd 

psychology and pedagogy; city ccrtificatea the ci cation of a State Mining Trade School, 
lu apecial braiiGhca wcio autliovizcdj kinder- to bo located at PlaUcvillc The IcglalaLiou 
gartens were authorized for all tmrd ^ and of 1900 included laws Tolating to iho proles- 
fourfch olnsa cities; and the teachers' inatitutc aional brnining and certification of tonclicrs; 
fund, Quel the number of manual training dc- providing foi tlic inappcLiou and coudomnaLion 
parfcmcnta nided, were both inci cased. In of school buildings; providing for an nimunl 
IGOl the compulsory cducabioii law was ox- state convention oi city siiperliitcndonts, 
tended fiom 7-13 to 7-14 yGara, agriculture providing state cud for clay achoolfl for the 
was added to all examinntiona for tenchora* blind; and providing for an invesbigaLion of 
ceTbificates; graded achools were to be ckssi- the Bupcrvisiori and inspcotion o! Bchooia, nnd 
fiod as first and second class, a state inapoebor for a commiaaion to iiivcalignto night sohools. 
of giadcd schools was aufcliorizcdj and state A law providing for county boards of cdu- 
aid for aucli aoliools waa granted; kindergarten cation and tho appointment of county super- 
certificatea were provided for; the high frchool intondents faded of passage; and n teachers' 
tuition of nomesidenfc pupila was ordered pension law waa vetoed, after passage Tlic 
paid by the home town; comity schools of important legislation of 1911 included a law 
agncultoe and domestic science wore author- creating a Skate Board of Iiiduatrial Education, 
ized, with ^2500 state aid to enoh; aohool with general provision for mduatrial, commer- 
boarde in cities were aufchonzod to provide cinl, continuation, and ovcniiig achoola, with 
free lectures, state inspection of day schools etato supervision, state aid foi tliirty achoala. 

for the deaf was begun; and township con- and a vocational normal school; for additional 

Bohdation and transportation of pupilfl waa state nicl for county schools of agriculture 
authorized In 1903 tho compulsory school and domestic economy, nnd to dmbnota mnin- 
law was matcrmlly Btrongthened; nnd Lho taming courses in agiicultiirc, domesLio science, 
State Siiporintondont was instructed to approve nnd manual trainintt; pormiLting aohool boards 
oommercial coursea and commercial aohoola. in cities to calnblish evening schools, vncatioii 
Bcgi lining in lOOC, much important addi- schools, reading roomH, dobaLmg olubs^ and 
tional legislation has been onneted. In Icctiiro coursea for adults; n tcacliors' iiisur- 
1006 the State Bupcrintcndciit was ordered nnoc and rotiremont fund law; abohsldiig tho 
to furnish card catalogues to, and to permissivo township unit, and permit Ling 
supervise tho^ managcineut of, the township the organization of large consoliantcd dia- 

libiarics, to issue a course of study fox tho triots; tho further revision and atrcngthcniiig 
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of the compulsory education and child labor children in Ins county to the State Superin- 
lawa; and providing for a legiBlativo investi- fcendent, and the state jnstitutions foi aucli, 
gation of til 0 Hcliool textbook question and the making of an annual leport to the 

Present School Systenii At the head of Board of County Sup or viaora and to the State 
the preaciit atato school ayatcin of Wisconsin Superintendent He scives ex officio as one 
is a State Supcniihcndeiit of Public Ins true- of the mem b era of the bonrd of trustees for 
tioii, elected by the people, at the April judicial any county teachers' ti'niniug school, or county 
olootiona, for four-year tcima. He ia asaisted school of agriculture and domestic science, 
in hia work by state auporvisora of high sohools. which may be cababliahcd m his county, 
graded schools, rural achoola, denf and blind Below the county arc the towns (townships) 
day schools, and industrial education; an As- nnd the school districts The township form 
Bfstant State Superintendent and cl nuniljcr of of organization nevci made any headway iii 
□lerka; and a State Board of Examinoia, Tho Wiaooiiaiii, and was finally abandoned In its 
State Suporintondeiit diiccta the work of hia place tho County Doaid of Supervisors may 
asaia bants; iiaa gciicial aupor vision over the now orgamzo consolidated disbricts, as seoms 
public BGliQola of tho state; la charged with the beat, and of more than thirty-six miles square, 
stimulation of interest in pnblio education if desired. The district system la the one 
throughout the state; prepares lists of books followed, each county being divided into as 
foi purohaae for acliool librniies; has super- many school districts ns seems necessary or 
vision over the establishment of county schools desirable The Board of Supervisors of 
of agricultuic, domeftlic acienco, nnd manual each town hna power to subdivide the town, 
training, county training schools for teachers, and to niter, unite, or subdivide existing dis- 
and day schools for tho blind and deaf, assists bncts 

in tho formula lion of courses of study for huqIi The annual district meeting is a featuie 
sohools; has auporyiBion over all teachers' of tho Wiaconain flchool system. Boaidcshcar- 
insbibubes, and publishes a sylUbua of work to ing the reports of the disLricL officers, examining 
bo done therein; holds an annual convoiition their accounts, and electing to fill vacancicB 
with tiic county superi n tendon ts, and one witli in the District School Board, the annual mect- 
thc city superintendents of tho stale; pre- ing may perform many functions clscwbcic per- 
flcribea the courses and standards lor commor- formed by the school district olRcera Tho 
cial schools and collegca; helps to locate each School District Board has the care nnd inanagc- 
county school of agriculture and domestic men b of all the school prop city, in all respects : 
Boienco, and to outline its instruction; appoints must provide proper licating, ventilating, and 
county guperintoiidcnts, to fill vacancies for sanitary arrangementa; must employ and 
unexpircd terms, and nrepnros a biennial rcpoit contracb with all teaohera; may determine 
for the governor and tho legislaturo on tlio what textbooks alinll bo used in the aobool, 
condition of tho schoolfl of the state. He is except where county uniformity has been pio- 
ez officio a member of the Boaid of Regents vided for, and must visit the school and cx- 
for the State Univcraity; tho Board of Re- amino into its conduct, 

gonta for the Normal Schools; the Slate Board City echool systems, employine a city 
of Industrial Education, and president of tho Biipcrintcndcnb of schools, of which there were 
Board of Control for the State Mining Trade sixty-six in 1910, arc not under the euper- 
Seliool. Tho State Boaid of Examiners con- vision of tho county superintendent, but con- 
fils La of thrcG per sons, appointed each year by duob their own alTairs nnd report du'cct to the 
the State Superintendent, bo conduct exam- State Superintendent, Each such city is under 
inabiona for state certifioatcg only A com- a board of education, or a board of school 
mibtee of three of tho Board of Regents of commiaaionera A few cities operate under 
the State Noimal Schools, Olio of whom ifl the the general ohartcr law for cities, while 
State SupciintendGnt, arranges all details as most of them are organized under special 
to the conduct of teachers* institutes. The acts For each city a city supermtcndeiit 
State Board of Industrial Education is n of schools ia elected, who has the general super- 
recent creation, to cotilrol the state aid given vision and administiatioii of the schools of 
under the terms of the now law for 6.tatc aid the city, examines and licenaea teachers, and 
to industrial, commercial, continuation, and makes the required rcpoita to the school 
evening achoola, board of the city and to the State Supciiiiteiid- 

For each county a county Buporintciidcnt enb of Schools. In nearly all respects, city 
of schools ia elected by tho people, at the April achool aystcins conform to the gcncial school 
judicial clGQtions, for two-yoar terms. Ilia laws of the state 

duties Inoludo the visitation of sohoola, outside School Support. — The present vnliio of the 
of oiticfl under city aiipoi intcndeiiLs; the permanent school fund, nominally, was 
examination and liconaing of tenchers, and the $3,026,220 in 1910, but $1,503,700 of bhia iiaa 
revocation of ccrtilioaLcH, for cause j the or- been borrowed by tho atato and spent, and 
ganization and conduct of a tenohora' insiituto, Llic interest on it nt 7 per cent ifl rniacd by 
and of a convention of achool cliatriot ofRccra. taxation. The income fiom the nominal and 
each year; tho roporting of all deaf and blind actual permanent fund was $200,573 in 1010, 
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or twenty-six ceiita for each child of ecliool boncAt In addition; nny coiinLy not having 
tcnaua (A- 20) oge The etate levies a sevoa a at ate narmnl Boliool within iLh borders may 
tenths of a mill abate tax for Bchoola,$ 200,000 establish a county tcaclierfl' training flchoolj 
□E which ia o-ppiopriated from the licenao fees and provide a two yoars' couraG, picpnratory 
and taxes on oorporatioaa. This prodnead for Leaching in the rural schools. 

81,918,730, ia 1910, or ® 2,33 per achool cenaiifl TeftaJicra' iiiatiLutca mo under the control 
child. Both of thcac funda arc distributed to of tlio State Superintendent nnd a cojiimiticQ 
the countiGs, and theiioc to the diatncts, solely of the Board of Acgcnts for the Norninl Schoola. 
□n the aohool cenauo basis. The state also All insll 111 to conductors mils L ]ioUl a conductor's 
makes a number of spooial annual appropria- cortificntCj obtained on eyaniinalion from tlic 
bions for special purposes, such aa the state Stale Superintendent The Slate Superin- 
grants to high achootg (1500 to $1500 each): tcndciit, prepares a syllabus niid outliiio of the 
gradcdachoolB ($2(M)nnii$aOOeach)] ai^proycu work for the insliUilCH, and holds an msliUito 
rural sgIiooIs ($60 cneli); aid for traiiBpoi'Lntion conductors' insliluto in preparation. TJie 
(ton conta pet pupil per day); day sohools for state appropxiaLcs $0000, to be diatribviUd to 
the deaf and blind ($150 to $250 for each Uio eountics on loachcrs omploycd, nnd the 
deaf peraon per year, and $200 for oftch blind Normal SgUqqI RcrcuU also have $14,000 
pupil); classes in manual training, agriculture, annnnlly for inatitute piirpoacs. 
and domestic aolGiiCG ($260 to $350 each); Educational Conditions, — Wisconsin has 
industrial schools CS3000ench>; county schoola a well-organized educational Bystem, nnd_ along 
of agriculture and domestic economy ($0000 some lines Ima done very valuable pioneer 
to $8000 each); county training a choola ($3500 work The Stalo SupcrintoiuleiU posscasca 
each); and teachers' institutes ($23,000), more than tlic usual powers. The county 
which togethci aggregate ^uite a large sum training achools, county schools of ngriciilturo. 

Each school district; in annual meeting, domestic science; ami manual linining; local 
votes bho neceasary taxes for bmldingS; apparn- cdiicnlion of the deaf and blind; iiidiiaLiinl 
bus and equipmeUb, library; and teachers' education iii the cilics; state inspcclion of 
wages These taxes, of ncDBaaity, run rather schools; school libraries; bIhId snbhidita for 
high, thougli if the aistricL hna less than 250 a number of dcsiinblo cducnlionnl clTorts; and 
inhabitanta, the maximum tax, except for univeraity oxteiisiou, arc marked fcnlurca of 
building purposes, must nob exceed $500 in the state acliool system The strongth of tlic 
any year, High school diatricta levy a sum diatiLct ayatom and the ccuhvih baais of tipper- 
sulHcioat to maintain a nine monbha' school, bioiimcnt are the \vcnkc,Ht ponds in the system. 
Cities levy such taxes as nro needed to mam- The state haa vciy few negroes, nnd but ono 
tain their s choola. County taxes arc levied fourth of the population is foieigii born Tliia 
for county teacheis' Iraining sohoola, and foreigii-born clement ia largely lOnglish, Gor- 
ooimty aolioola of agriculture nnd domestic mnn^ and Scandinavian, so that Lire stalo hna 
Boiencc, The total cost for maintenance was nodifTiciilt educational piolilom In their asaiin- 
aboub gIovou millions, at last lopoib, which ilalion, About one half of Llir LoLnl iiopiila- 
givcg per capita expoiidifcures below the average liou live in rural districts, and ngricuUiirnl 
For the North Conti a\ dlviaion of states. education has been made a slroiig featiiie of Dig 

Teachers and Training. — The state em- school ays Lem »Some progrc.ss lins been iiindo 
ployed 14,729 tcuchera in 1010, 12 per cent of in the consolidation of distnels nnd I hr Irnns-' 
whom were men. Of these € per cent were portation of pupils, but the gieat strongLli of 
Ecaduatea of the normal Bchools, autl 13 per the dintriel syatem makofl pruRresii in limb 
cent had studied in normnl sohoola, bub Imd direction dillieult A mniiiniiin term of oiglib 
not bean graduated. Tliirtecnpcr cent of the months lias lieou rec\Mircd of all schools Tho 
teachers held state certificates, and the re- atate now has good compulsory education and 
maincler held county or city certificates. For child laboi' laws. 

the training of future toachcia the state main- Secondary Eduention. — The stnto lind 280 
tains eight state normal schools, — at La foui-ycnr high schools and two threr-ycnr 
CrossG, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Plnttcvillc. high schools in 1010, employing 1334 tench ere. 
Elver Falla, StevonB Point, Siipoiior, and and enrolling 27,708 pupils. A State High 
'Whitewater; and a new aohool ifl to bfl Cfl tab- School Inancctoi'; cippomLcd by tlio StaLo 
lishcd at Eau Claire, Theso schools arc under Superiiitendcnb, cxaminca and approves ell 
the control of a State Board of Eegente, and echoola for state aid graiils. Graded aolioolw 
are supported, m part,^ by the incomo of a are also iiiapcotccl and acercdlLcd for grnntfl 
state fund, now amounling io $1,057,554 (ono of $200 if alone, and $300 if in coiiiieDlion with 
fourth of which has been borrowed by the n high school. County bgIiooIs of aKnoidLiiro 
state, at 7 per cent), CBtablmhcd by tho Icgis- nnd domcaVio eognoiny may be catabliahcd 
laturc ill 1805 from the proceeds of one half by any county, or group of adjacDiit nouiiLies, 
of the nearly 4,000,000 acres o( swamp lands and state aid of Irom $0000 to $8000 a year is 
granted to the state (see National Govehn- grniited to thoso lUCoLing ccitiiin rcquiicmonls. 
MBNT AND EDUCATION) but largely by an nn- Cities mny cBtabliah industrial, coubiiiuaiioii, 
uuul abate tax of $340,000 levied for tlicir commercial, and evening trade achools of 
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secondary grade, and abate aid up to $3000 a 
year may now be granted for thirty auch. 
The slate IS 1 apidly developing a well-organized 
system of aecondaiy education, which is to be 
broad in scope. A stato mining trade school, 
for boys over sixteen, has lecently been ea- 
tabhahed at Plfittevillc 
Higher and Special Education. — The Uiii- 
verBity of Wisconsin (5 y.), afc Madison, stands 
at the head of the public school ays tern of Uio 
state, and ia one of the largest and most im- 
portaiib ol our American imivorsiiies. The 
XJniveraity ima the agricultural and mechani- 
cal colic go combined with it, and iLa work in 
university extension has rcconbly been de- 
veloped to a marked degree The Univcraity 
ia assisted in the work of higher education in 
the state liy a number of colleges. 

In special inatitutiona the state maintnins 
the Wisconsin Homo and Farm School, at 
Dousmaii; the Wisconsin State Reformatory, 
nt Giccn Bay; tho Wiscoiiain Industrial (re- 
formatory) School for Girls, at Milwaukee: 
tJio WiBConaiii Industrial (rcformatoijr) School 
for boys, at Waukesha; the Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, at Janes villo, the Wisconsin 
State School for the Deaf, at Dclavan; the 
Wisconsin Homo for the Feeble-Minded, at 
Chippewa Falls; and the State Public School 
fqr Dcpeiidoiib and Negleoted Child) cn, at 
Sparta. E. P, C, 

Re/erencoB : — 

Allkn, W. r., and Si'ENCKn, D E Jhoher Educahon 
\n 1I'wcd«bi!h (U, 8 Bur. Ediio , C?irc, Jji/. No. 1, 
1860.) 

Mayo, A D Tho Dovclopinonb of tho Common 
School iSyfitom in lha Wcalorn Sbnlca, 1630-1805; 
in Itajit U fi Couir Fdirc., 1B08-IH0D, I 
STi^nfra, J. W. Tho Columbian Ihatory aj ^ducafton 
m TViucanJili. (1803 ) 

WiBCONHiN. Ecpls St. Supi. of PiiW. Jns/r., oDiiual, 
1610-1862. Inuiuiial, 1863-1661 to dnlo 
Siato ConflfdidiDti, 1B4H, and mnondmonla, 

Tclahno to Commoti Schoolot 1011 od. 

WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, MADI- 
SON, WIS. — Estahhahed as one of the older 
type of laiid-granb oollcgca, — inatitutiona 
endowed with an assignmeiib of public lands 
in a pioneer region, to aaaurc settlers of oppor- 
tumtica for Iiiglior eduoation aa the oounbrjjr 
should bo developed In 1S36 the first terri- 
torial Icgislnburc pasacd an act looking toward 
tlie Qienbion of auch an iiiatibiition; and a 
federal grant was made in 1830 In 1848, 
when titlo pnaactl to tho now Bbntc, snlca began, 
and iiiBLnicUon wa6 first given in 1840. But, 
ftB was nearly always the ease under similar 
fliraumsLanccs, tho sale of lands was so mis- 
mnnaged Lhat the iiiaomo obtained waa not 
BufTiuieiiL to aupport the new inatitutloii A 
supple men Lai y grant, made in 1864, had the 
samo iiiatory. The University oommanded 
iioithor reapeet nor allGctioii. The aiicceBaivo 
cliancolloTa, among whom were^ aevcral men 
of distinguished aoility. had wise plana and 
high ideals, but could do no more than keep 


the inatitution alive So low did the Univer- 
sity sink in the public estimation that a pro- 
posal to annul its charter and distribute its 
lunda among the denominational colleges of the 
state was acnoualy entertained in 1802. 

The second stage in the history of the Uni- 
versity begins in 1000, Avhen the lands granted 
under the Morrill Act of 1802 wcic conveyed to 
it. The act requires instruction to he given 
in agricultural and mcchamc arts and the art 
of war, not excluding other aubjeota, and was 
desi^netl to eatabhah all kinds oi technical 
stiulies and applied fiCieiiGo on a par with the 
SQ-callcd libel al arts and prcparatioii for the 
oldei profcaaions. The utilizing of the es- 
tablished organization aa the basis of the new 
determined the educational policy of the state in 
ono important respect; namely, it established the 
principle of conoentrnting all types of the 
iiighcafc education given by the Bbate in one 
institution, and bhua saved much expense of 
duplication, and avoided the weokening in- 
fluonce of jcttlouay, and tho scattering of energy 
and of loyalty For a generation after the 
reorganization of 1866, the devclopmcnb of tho 
University took essentially tho same courso 
as at the other land-gianb eollGgcs, and 
first clearly laid down at Michigan. Thus, 
the policy of maintaininE parallel courses, 
ancient classical, modern classical, scientific, 
hialorioal, and so forth, leading to different 
degrees, was begun in 1806 and oontinued to 
1003 Coeducation some what gradually oamo 
to bo accepted, being established in unre- 
Btricted form in 1874 The nceroditing sys- 
tem of admission was introduced m 1370, A 
fixed proportion of the taxable wealth of tho 
state began roluebantly to be appropriated to 
the support of the University in the same year, 
moreasing, witli some interruptions, from ono 
tenth mill to threo oighlha mill in 1011, Withiu 
blio period botwcon the reorganization and 
1060 the Colleges of Letters and Science, at 
first separately organized, wore united and 
firmly established and the Colleges of Law and 
Engineering fairly started. The College of 
Agriaiilturc attracted very few students, but 
carried on investigations of sciRiibiric execllenoe 
and practical value, Tho period between 
1860 and 1000 was one of general expansion, 
distinguished by two apccial tendencies. The 
first was the beginning and development of 
graduate inatiuction; the second the success- 
ful clloit of the College of Agrieiilturc to reach 
tliG people of tho state by various forms of 
univcraity extonsion. Farmers' institutca, 
carried on inforiunUy since 1880, received state 
support in 1886. A short couiac in agriciilturo, 
lasting from after the liarvest to jusb before 
plowiiijr, was catablishcd in 1061, and lias had 
great innucnoe, not only in assisting farmers, 
but in winning public confidence and support. 
Since 1000, probably the moat notablo 
single tendency in the pi ogress of tho Univer- 
sity has been the aoccpLanCG by the publio 
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of a Uiriier Blamiard of profcaaioiY andtectinionl 
eJiicatiori. The Law School ha5 advanced 
its requiremenba Tor admisdion to the cqiiiva- 
lonL of junior sUmliiig m college Prepara- 
tion for medicine has been put on the aamo 
boflia. The College of Engineering Jmn in- 
troduced five-year and siK-ycar couraea. Above 
all, the G 011060 of AgnoulUirc Uoa Buddcnly 
received an inQiix of flludontg into ita four- 
year ouurae. WlUnn 'the College of Ijotlcra 
and Scienco there lifts been a decided tondenoy 
toward an increasing recognition □( profeaaionnl 
and vocational aims, partly by the organiza- 
tion of apcoiftl Gouraca, partly in less lorninl 
ways A marked feature of recent ycara Jus 
been the development of university cxtenaioii 
The short couraea of the College of Agriculture 
have been referred to. The College of Enei- 
ncering has like wise organized cqutscb for 
arliBana and apprentices. Bub those Bpecial 
ooursps are only a amall part of the aotivity 
of the University lA this held. In 1007 the 
dcpaitmcnfc of university extension (f?.y) was 
reorganized and greatly expanded. It now 
oiTera instruction by corrospondcnce in niost 
elementary and many advanced courses, not 
requiring la bora tones, which are given in the 
undei graduate, eollcgcsj provides a large num- 
ber of courses of lectures, isauca syllabi of 
iDfciDiicca for debate on topics of public inter- 
eab and lends books for Bbiidy in connection 
^vith tbonij Rcuds out exhibits illus Ira ling 
principles of public hygiene and adiniiiiatra- 
tion^ and responds ns freely ns ])0Gaiblc to in- 
quiries far inforitiation of all kinda. Research 
has been atcndily developed since 1890, and 
abiQug insistence on rcacarah has becu^ an 
especial fGaiiirc of the present administration. 
Closely fvaBQ elated with this mat let ia the ex- 
tent to wluoh the state Img called upon bho 
Umvcraily fox the g'^'dance of expot Lb, cepo- 
cinlly 111 tlio organization of commissions, 
tcmporivry or permanent, created for the public 
pro toe Lion, foi the conservation and develop- 
ment of the public resell rccfl, and for the se- 
curing of a more exaot measure of public 
justice The University library in 1911 in- 
eluded 185,000 books and 41,000 pamphlets; 
and the library of the State Historioal Society, 
which ia in the same building ou the univcraity 
grounds, 172,000 hooka and 174,000 pamplilets. 
The government of the XJnivci‘ail.y js in the 
hands of a board of fifteen to gent a, including 
the Tiesident of the University and the State 
SupGriiitciidenl of Public Iiiatruction ex o^cu9 
and thirteen regenta appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for a term of aix ycara, two at large, aiul 
one from each of the -'eleven congressional 
dUUiets of the atatc, 

Tho total numbci of the faculty in 1910-1011 
^Yaa 675; of stndonls, exclusive of thoso roceiv- 
mg instruction by GorrcapondoTice, 5748 Tho 
following arc the diviaiona of tho Uiiivcrslty, 
with the distribution of tho students in 1010- 
1911 Gollcgca offering undergraduate courses ; 
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the College of Ijcttcra and Scienco, 2447, of 
Engineering, 728, and of Agriculture, 743; — the 
Library School, 34, nnd iho School of Music, 334, 
with tJio siiino admission roquirementfl ns tho Col- 
lege of LrOtlera and Scioiico ; — IhcMedkcal Scliogl, 
67, and tho Law School, 158, requiring two yoarfl of 
collGgc work for ndmiasion, the Graduate School, 
377; — mid the extension diviaion, with an en- 
rollment in bho GorreapondGneo study clopart- 
ment of 6030. lualuded in the total aro I043 
stud on ta not other wise enu in orated who at- 
tended tho summer scBaioii in 1011, and 667 
enrolled in vanoufl short coursea in the Col- 
Icgo of AgnouUure, cxtondiiig from twelve 
to twoiity-cigJit weeks. Tho University also 
conducts an agricultural experiment station, 
the Wftshburn Observatory, and tho Stato 
HygietiiQ Laboratory, adminiBlcra a college 
Bcttlemcufc in Milwaukee, and has cloao relsi- 
tiona with the United States Forest Products 
Labor a lory, Bituatcd on tho carnpua, Tho 
College of Letters and Science, besidoa giving 
wholly non- prof caaional instruction in the 
liberal arts, includes courses in pharmacy 
(3S studeiita in 1910-1011), jouTiinlism (36), 
and chemistry (86), and a less strictly organ- 
ized courac for the training of tjcacliers (ISO), 
TI\q CoUegQ of Agriculture, hesidca four-year 
courses in agrioiiltiiro (457), and house- 
hold BOonomicB (134), proviclca a Lwo-year 
agricuUurAl courHO (101), and the short courses 
referred to. Tlio Collcgo of EiiBlnccringoficrs 
nil undergradiuito com so diJIcrcntiatca from 
tho sophomore year: in civil (lOO), mcohaiiioal 
(07), electrical (112). rtimng (30). and chomi- 
oal engineering and applied olcctrochomis- 
try (37); tUo taw School a three- year nro- 
fcsgional course, tlic Medical School tJio lirat 
two yeaTB of a medical course Tho campua 
covers 02Q acres, mostly on iiilly land along 
the Bhorca of Lake Mendota; the prcaidont 
of tjio University ia Charles Riolinrd Van Ilise 

H. D. L. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL. — See 
Attendancjo, CoMpuLaunr; Cbnhuh, School; 
CiiLLb Ladou- GriADiNG and Phomotion, 
Part Time SvaTUM; Retaud atiq N and 
Elimination op Pupils. 

WITHERSPOON. JOHN (1722-1704).— 
Sixth president of Princeton Univerfiity; 
graduated from Edinburgh University m 1742 
and engaged in the miniabiy. Ho was prcai- 
doiit of Princeton (then called College of New 
Jeiaey) from 1709 to 1703. Ilia name 
brought a great aueccaaiou of studonta to the 
college, and by his oxertiona its funds were 
inueh augmented ” IId gave instTViotion in 
theology nnd inatlicmaLlcs and was the first 
man who taught m America tho subject of 
those doe trines of plnloaophy of mind, win ah 
Dr Reid afterwards develop ed with so mnoh 
BUGccaa," He added French, Hebrew, and 
intornnbional law to tho oollegc course, and 
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extended the use of the leoture method. Hia 
workaj chio/ly theological and metaphysical, 
were edited in four volumes by Dr Hodgcra 
(1802) W S M. 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO — Founded in 1815, The 
college j0 supported by tho Lutheran Ghiirah, 
bub no theological best a are required of either 
teachetB or studenta, except in the fnciilby of 
theology. Tho attendance Ima steadily ad- 
vanced in the last ten years from 204 in 1002 
to 808 in 1012. Tho Avork of the college is in 
liberal arts. Since 1005 attention has been 
Riven to special Avork in science No attempt 
IB made to give full engineering couraea, but 
splendid fncilitica aro oflcrcd for tAvo years' 
work preparing for entrance into technical 
achoola. Couraea are offered also in theology, 
muaic, art. and a^ricultiiic, Wittenberg is a 
member pi the Ohio State College Association 
and requiroa fifteen units of credit for entrance. 
The faculty consiata of about forty profeasora 
and aaBiatanta. A succeaHCul auinmer school is 
maintained Avith apeeial referenco to teaching, 

WITTENBERG, UNIVERSITY OF, — 
The first Gorman university to be sanctioned 
directly by the emperor, not by tho ns in 
all provioiifl inataiicc,^, founded by Emperor 
Maximiiiau I in tho year 1602 ae a univeraity 
of four faculties Pope Julius, however, con- 
firmed tho incorporation Tiio actual founder 
of tho UmverBity Avna Llio Elector Ferdinand 
the Wise, by whom tho institution Avas given 
aluiinft 7 iialicchnrn.ctor from tho very beginning, 
Luther (?.y.) oainc to Wittenberg from Erfurt 
in 1608, and ton years later 'MclanchUioii (q.u.) 
came to tho University from Tubingen and 
strongly emphasized tho hitmaiiisbic tenden- 
cies of tho inatitution. Tho Univeraity ou- 
ter cd nt tliia Lime upon a period of great, 
though brief, renown, and tho number of afcu- 
denta groAV bo rapidly, that nn additional 
building had to bo cicctcd Wittenberg be- 
came the center of tlie lleformatioji, and al- 
though Mclanchthon'a attacks upon the uni- 
versity system exercised n hormfiil cITcct upon 
the enrollment for a number of yeara, the in- 
stitution regained its poAver dining the fourth 
decade of tli© (sixteenth) century, and re- 
mained ill the front rank of Gci man umverai- 
tics for about fifty years After Luther's 
death it rcficDtcd a inoio liberal viCAvpoinb 
in conti'adifitinction to tho oithodox Uiii- 
veraity of Joua. During tho seventeonth 
conlvuy its mhucncc bcgtLU to v/aup, and Avhen, 
in 1813, its profeasors Look refuge in Schmiedc- 
borg dui’inj? tho aiegG of the city, little re- 
mained to indicate its formor glory. In 1816 
Llio iiiHblLutlon was amalgamated with tho 
University of Halle (^ ) and lomovcd to tlio 
latter city, Gotthold Ephraim Leasing a Lu cl led 
at Wittenberg in 1761 and took hie master's 
degree there, R, T,, Jn, 


Referencaa: — 

dlftujrt Academia VUcbergcnaia ab a, Chr 1602 ttsquo 
ad a 1602, Vol I, 160J1-1600, ed Cur Ed Fodp- 
BtomAnn (Leipzic, IB41), Vol II, 1601-1002 
(Ballo, 1801), VoT III, TndicBB (Hallo, 1006 ) 
Ghohsiann, C, a, Annalcri der Univeraildt z\i TT'ifferi- 
bero. (Mciaacn, 1801-1802 ) 

Minkilva Handbneh der getchricn Well, Vol I. p 25, 
(SLraBabiirjgi 1011.) 

Tho origin nl lie ta of matriculant a in tlio Univeraity of 
Witt«nljerg aro dopoaitcU In tho library of the Univer- 
filty of Hallo, 

WOFFORD COLLEGE, SPARTANBURG, 
S, C, — Founded by a bequest of Rev. 
Benjamm Wofford, a retired mmiator of the 
M. E. Church, South, Avho m 1850 left a be- 
quest of S 100,000 for the estabhahment of a 
college under the control of hia den o minor 
tion The college wna chartered in 1852, 
and opened for aLudentg 1064. Its plant con- 
fliata of a caiupua of seventy-five aciea and 
five buildings, valued in all at 5300,000. 
Tho endowment ia $ 185,000, Faculty and 
officcra number fourteen, and ita a tu dents 266 
(1011—1012). The AD degree ia given 

H. N. S, 

WOLFF, CHRISTIAN (1670-1764). — 
German phUoaopher, born at Breslau in 1679, 
abudicd theology, mathematics, and philosophy 
at Jena, became a tcaohor at Leipzig in 1703 
and obtained a professorship of matlicmalica 
at IlallG in 1706, lie extended the scone of 
hia lectures to inohide all branches of philos- 
ophy and gained great popularity Jealous 
oppoaitioii led to his removal in 1723 lie 
found a position at Marburg, Avhcrc he re- 
mained until recalled to Halle by Frederick 
the Great in 1740. Following tho ox am pie of 
Tlioinaaiua (g.u ) lie used the Gorman language 
in hia lectures and many of his Avritings lie 
fashioned, a prcciac nud cxpiessivo pliilosoplii- 
oal terminology and thus enriched the German 
language, AVhicli still remains a superior 
medium for the cxprcaBion of philosophical 
concepts and principles. He Avas a systematic, 
thorough, and logical thinkei, to avIiosq ex- 
ample IS due ill no amall measure tho exhaus- 
tive tlioroughnesa cliarnc tens tic of the German 
tliinker and Avritcr _ IIo omphaBizod motUodi- 
cnl procedure, definiteness in conception, and 
cogency in proof, and, accordingly, adopted 
the method of mathematical demons tralion 
which hud previously been suggested by 
Desenrtea and used by Spinoza 
Wolff syatomatizcd and popularized the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, but he rejected aomo 
of tho most GhatAGbciistio and essential fca- 
tuicH of the Leibnitzian dactriuc, and. modified 
otliora so as to bring them more into agreement 
with ooinmon-aenac vioAva. The theory ol 
moiiada Jic weakened by attributing percep- 
tion only to actual, pouaoious aoula and ho 
limited the prccatabliahcd harmony to tho 
relation of soul and body, lie divide a meta- 
physics into ontology, which treats of reality 
ill general, rational psychology, Avhich treats 
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of the soul aa a simplo aubatAnce^ coamology. 
which conaiderfl the world as a whole, ana 
rational theology whioli cliacussca the exiatonce 
and altnbntcB of God. DialingniBhcd from 
the rational aciencesi whicli ai'c bnflcd on con- 
Gcpta, and the rational or deductive method of 
treat mciitj ai'Q tlic ompii'icaL acicncca, whicji 
arc ooneerned with the actual, and uae the 
method of obgcrvation and description. Thus 
einpii’ical paychology correaponda to rational 
psvoliology, empirical^ physica to coamology. 
Ilia fund omental etliicnl piiiioiplo is the idea 
of perfeotion and the law of rationnl inoraUty 
ia to labor for oui own perfection and that 
0 f Q t hors . T ho will , lio holds, is dc Lermiaed b y 
the undcifltandingj and iptollectnal onligliLcii- 
jnent 1 B tliUB a condition of moral attainment. 


From 1813 until Ida death lie lived in Ilcriin 
engaged hi literary and pedagogical work. 

Among luH writinga may be mentioned : 
rft[i[itf0fli9c/iB C/ntfirAaKuii/jcii (Diissaw, 1777- 
17S4), Anweisung, icic Kinder Stumme iu 
Sj)Taclikenntni8sBn und Begriffeii sind za trinpcu 
sind {Oidde Jor Ihe tnslrucUon of deaf viuIcb) 
(Leipzig, 1801), Knrzo Krziehungalehre {Shoit 
theory of edncalion) (Loipzigi 1805), F. M. 

RoferoncoliJ — ■ 

IlAQSBLDACii, J r. LebensffCBchxchtB (lc6 IltiJraU und 
Professors CK. H. IFolAc. (Aarhoii, ia20 ) 
riMLociiB, A, JMitory oj PWiiiWJiTOjninew. (Phtib. 
1 B 8 D.) 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, MARY. — See Goo^ 
WIN, MaIIY WoLLaTONECHAIi'T 


In his thoroughgoing confidcnco in the power 
of reason and hia dopendonce upon the deduc- 
tive method he ia a typical rationalist. 

Tho Lcibnitzio-Wolflian philoaophy domi- 
nated Germany until the tune of Kant 
Rationalism combincil with the new tendency 
toward freedom in German literature, ft 
combined also with Piotiein which at the first 
was a reaction against oithodoxy at tho oppo- 
site pole'. It nfl'ectGd educational ideals and 
motives, and gave a strong bias in favor of 
maiiic mall cal methoda ol instruction in tho 
Bohools, In particular it heoamo a dominating 
factor in tho Yeficotiona of Basedow and wan 
woven into his system of pedagogy as well ns 
Ilia theological views, 

WoilT published numeroua and, in aomo in- 
stances, extensive works in Latin and Gorman, 
treating of the various brnnohea of philosophy. 

a. W. 

ReferencBs: — 

Bibliography, Baldwia's Diet, of Ph\l> and Psydi . Ill, 
i, pp 633-636 

ICltjois, F. W Christian ton Wolff^ der Phtlosoph, 
(DreBlftu, 1831.) 

WOLKE, CHRISTUR- HEINRICH (1741- 
1025) ^ Goijnaii educator of the Philan- 

thropinisl (go) school, waa born at Jever in 
Oldenburg, and studied law, as well as lin- 
guistics, mathomatica, nml physics at QbUiiigen 
and Leipzig. In 1770 he joined Basedow (gv) 
in the publication of tho filemen farmer ft. 
From 1774 to 1784 ho taught first under Base- 
dow, then na Jiia siicceHSor, at the Dessau 
Philanthropinum Ho alao educated Base- 
dow's children, among them liia piccocioua 
little daughter, Emilio, who under 'iVolke’s 
tuition learned to rend Gorman fluently, soon 
aftcT^YaYdB was taught French, which she la 
said to have acquired in three montha, and 
at tho af»c of five began the study of Latin. 
After leaving Dessau, in consequence of dis- 
aenflions with Basedow, he went to St Peters- 
buig. whcic lie was received with groat honors 
by tho cmpL'css Gath urine II, and catablisJicd 
a very eucccssful piivato aohool In 1801 ho 
returned to his native place with the title of a 
RilBBian ** tyourt counoiUor " atid a penBion. 


WOLSEY, THOMAS (1471-1530).— School- 

maatev, achuol ami college (owtidci, Cardinal 
Archbishop of York, Biahop of Touriiay in 
France, of Badajoz in Spain, and of Lincoln, 
Bath and Wells, Duiham and Wiiicheatcr, in 
England, Lord High Chancel lor of England 
Wdaey, or ns ho nlwnya flpclb hia own name 
Wulscy. like Waynefletc (g v ), owed his riac to 
the higiieat place in church and state io his 
suocesa ns a aohoolinaslcr, und his fall to lus 
zeal as a bcKqoI and caUege foumlev. Yet hia 
great educational work hardly figiiios riL nil, 
or only iti a very accondury way, in modem 
luatoriea and biogra|iliiea. Wolaoy wna born 
at Ipswicli, where ms father is said to have 
been a butcher and certainly was u piospcrons 
citizen Tho boy was no doubt educated at 
the local gramitiav Bclionh Anthony Woo cl’s 
statement ns to Wolsoy's oaily precocity na a 
Bcholav and hia being a bachelor at fiflcDn nniat 
bo acconted with considciahlo doubt ^ The 
first autneutic kiiowlodgo wo have of him at 
Oxford la from tho records of MuRdalcii Collego, 
whero in 1400 lie was a fellow and lioadmaater 
of Magdalen College School, which stood at 
its gatea and was one of the cluef achoola 
in England He was bursar of the college in 
1502-1503, uiul resigned, owing to some dispute 
as to haatoning the complulmn of Magdalen 
Tower, one of the latest and most beautiful 
pre-Re formation buildiuga lu Oxford. Ecclesi- 
astical preferment came lapidly to him, and he 
auccccclcd in attracting tlie attention of Henry 
VIH who piled canoiiriea and deaneries on liini 
ag a I'cward for hia aerviccs as a diplomatist. 
Ho acciimulalcd a plurality of bishoprics qot 
only 111 England but in Franco and iSpaiii, and 
hi 1514 became Avohbiahop of York and Car- 
dinal. In 1618 tho rovision of the fllatuLes of 
thoUmvorsLty of Oxford was lefeucdLo Wolaey, 
who was then not only Papal Lrgalc and so 
supremo authority in educalioii, but luul 
shown hunsoir a strong Supporter of the new 
flUidica in the disputes between tho Gicciaiia 
or advocates of hu maul b tie learning and the 
Tiojana or advocates of theological disputa- 
lions. Following tho example of Lady Mar- 
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garct Tiidoi (g y.) nt Cambridgo, ho catab- 
liBhcd a reaclciflhip in Grnck, the firat public 
professoi’slup tov Tree lectures at Ok ford and 
aimilar Iccturca m theology, civil law, pliiloao- 

E hy, inatliematica, and rhetoric, for which he 
roughb over Liiclovicue Vivcs (q,o ). The 
flcveii public piofcaaois (the term is first used 
ill these fl tabu tea for public lecbiircra) were — 
and tliifl wna a great innovation — brought into 
organio connootion with the college he founded, 
and lecture roonia woio provided for them 
pending the^ building of new Univcisity 
Hchoolfl licslclea the public piofesaora, four 
of the canons woic to be elected as "private or 
domcsLio^^ profeeaora in Bophiatry and hninanc 
Icbtera. 

Though too busy to undertake the actual 
work of I'cfoim at Oxfoicl or Cambiidgc, his 
foundation of Gaidiiial College proved to be 
an important step in this diicction In 1524 
Wolflcy obtained a bull fiom Clement VII for 
the tuppresaion of St. Fndcswidc'a Prioiy at 
Oxford, the removal of the regular or monastic 
canons, and the convciaion of the institution Into 
a college or collegiate cluii'ch of secular canons 
and flcjiolara, tlius rovoraing the proccas which 
had taken place 400 years farlicr, (Sec OxFonn, 
Univeusity op.) Hy other bulls monasteiirs 


witli less than seven monks wcio auppiesaed 
and appiopnatod to the college, for which a 
royal license was obtained in 1525. with an 
income of £2000 a roar or double tJiafc of the 
richest colleges of the Lime The statutes of 
Cardinal College, 1525, provided for a dean 
and sixty canons of the first older (or fellows), 
and forty petty canons (or scholars) to be elected 
out of schools which he had ostabliahccl or was 


going to establish and endow in varioua parts 
of the country. Ah a matter of fact there la 
no Gvidouco that ho ostahliahcd any such 


schools except that of Ipswich. This soliool, 
founded on the model of Winchestor {q »,). was 
on a itiagniriccnfc scale and was endowed out 
of BupproHsed priories, while the old Ipswich 
grammar soliool was handed over to Wohey 


or the new foundation. The college was 


in tended for a dean, twelve piiogts. Fellows, 
thirteen poor men, a maator, two ushers, 
hCty Bckolava, and eight choristers. It was 
in full working qrdci on Sept. 1, 1528, 
when Wolflcy sent it a grammar and Btatutea 
of a moat intciesbiiig description, being 
ono of the earliest detailed school curricula 
in England The Bchool waa to bo divided 
into eight forniBj^ na at Deventer and later at 
Strasabuig, Uiub improving on Eton, and Win- 
Giles ter which had only aoven. 

Coinplcimta fiom Huppresaed moun^tcric^, 
charges of unfair diecrjinination in return for 
contiibutionB to the college, an outbreak of 
liorcay in Cardinal College, c^coiAlly among 
the canons imported from Cambridge, and 
finally aggravated by WolBoy'a^ oonduct in 
the maUorof the divorce of Catharine of Aragon 


led to his fall in 1629. 


On Sept 10, 1630, the Ipswich college after 
two years' existence was mainly on the pres- 
BUTC of the Dvike of Norfolk, tho icador of the 
reactionary party, declared forfeited to the 
crown. Nothing bub a single led brick gate- 
way of it now remains The school was 
allowed to continue, and some £40 a year out 
of its great endowment was eventually assigned 
to it, charged on the crown revenues of Suffolk, 
It cveiilunlly obtained a dissolved fuary for a 
achoolliousQ and thrives as a local school to 
tina day^ but on a very different scale from 
that in-ojccted Cardinal College, Oxford, was 
also diaHolvcdj hut was eventually in part re- 
founded ns Christ Chuich, and even in its 
leaaciied state was by far the laigeat of Oxford 
colleges and also the cathedral of the dioce&e. 
Tile fate of his colleges affected Wolaey more 
advciscly than anytliinE clse^ and hastened the 
death of this great educational projector in 
1630. Probably never before or since has 
zeal for education played so prominent a part 
111 the fall of a great s La teaman. A P L 
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LbaciIi a, F, Ipawicli SoIiodIj in Victoria County 
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WOMAN'S COLLEGE OP BALTIMORE, 
BALTIMORE, MD — See Goucilcr Coii- 
LEQE 

WOMEN, higher EDUCATION OF — 
Historical sketch, — No part of tho history of 
education la so <>bscii 2 o as that of the education 
of girls This obscurity la itaclf Buggestive 
that littlo IS known becausQ there is Tittle to 
know Our educational institutions and prac- 
Licca descend from Greece iq.v,), In Ionian 
Ilcllaa It flceniB to have been an accepted do^ma 
that norcspeotable girl was educated , education, 
including a knowledge of miiaic, singing, 
noctiy, and the power of conversation, waa 
loft to the f/etera?, (See Gheecb, Educa- 
tion IN.) At Rome, on the other hand, it 
has been positively asserted that gii'la received 
the same education aa boys and, indeed, at- 
tended the same aoliools But the assertion is 
an absolute contradiction to the whole attitude 
of Roman law and Roman thought to women 
If, howovei, little giria did go to the grammar 
sclioola, these wero little moic than preparatory 
Bchools up to thirteen or fourteen years ola 
Thero is no suCgeation tliat girls attended tho 
rhoLonc Bahoofij which conespondod to our 
secondary aohools and univcrsitica. Some 
women undoubtedly wore well educated, like 
GoriicHn, Tompcy’s fourth wifc> who, according 
to riutareU (Pompev IV), not only was 
versed in literature and played the lyro, hut 
imdcrstoocl geometry and had made progress 
in philoflophy. But it is Bignihcantly added 
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tlmt she Was not a prig. So we hear from little girl iinfaniulajmmila) aliall evor be taken 
Suetonius (DeiHwsl , 10) of a Grcckireccl- into blio monastery \inksa aho la six or seven 
man actinR aa tutor (ana also lover) to the years old and able to learn to read {liileras 
daughter of hia nation, a Roman knight On discere) and to do flcrvicc._ Tho daughters of 
the other hand, Pliny's wife, who icoitcd and gentlflincn or others (nobiliiun acit ignobihum) 
sang Ilia versea and those of other poets, had ahnll never be leceivccl for nuramg or tcaohing." 
no tonoher, hut learnt from love. Martial This prohibition was probably net founded on 
(xiii, OB) speaks of ii wife " rich, noble, learned, any objection to learning but, like the similar 
and chaste'' and (Xj 35) praising fcliQ love prohibition against taking in washing, was 
poems of Sulpicia says, if Sappho had had m tended to cut nuns off from nil intercourse 
her for miatrcss, she would have been moio with ouLaide. A nunnery was atill regarded 
learned and more chaste; in an epigram aa a plnco for ponance, not a (^uiet retreat, and 
on another female poet, Thcophil a (vii, 00), he accoiding to tho synod of Agde, at which 
makes exactly the flame point in another form, CiEsnnuB was prcaoiibin COO, no women were to 
But both these poc teases wrote appai'ciitly in bo veiled ns nuiia under forty ycara old 
Latin, and tho writing of Latin poems by Latin In view of tlieac facts it la not aurn rising to 
women required no more schooling than wag find tiuit while many learned nuna undoubtedly 
required by the female novelist of tho last existed in the early ecu turica of catablishmcnt 
century. But Juvenal lashes the ladice who of nunneries in France, England, and Gei many, 
bnlkcd Greek as if they were ns bad ad tiioso it is not possible to find any warrant for the 
" with a past,'* The absolute absence in mfercnco that they kept schools except for 
Qumhban of any reference to the education novlcea and irnuB Wrong concluaiouB or raah 
of girls may bo taken aa conolusive that as a inferences have been drawn from the faob 
rule they were nob educated Certainly thero that, in apitc of all piohibitioiis, iiunncrica and 
was no system of girls' schools The fcmalo monas bones weic treated aa convciiioiib creches 
philosophy IcctiirGr, Hypatia (q ii.) flcoma to foi young childron to bo nursed. Ileiico iii- 
Iiavc been a solitary phenomenon, and it la stances of learned nil ns and abbesses can easily 
on recoid that she was taught by hci lather, be multiplied, but the evidence for eolioola is 
himself [L professor, slight. In Englinnd five men, who later be- 

Tho oarlicst nutlicnlic illustrious exnmplQ of camo bishops, me smd bo have studied tho 
women's education, in tho Middle Ages is aonuturca under Abbeas Hilda, tho pati'ou of 
Eiiflbochium (q.v.), daughioi of Paula, Jerome's Caidmon, while St, Guthlac ja aaid to iiavo 
friend, who in 404 succeeded lici mothei gone to Rep ton imiiiicry in 004 to study there 
Aa head of the conveub they had cstabliahcd unclor tho Abbes.? jElfthryth, but his biog- 

At Dcthlchcm. Jerome tells how she had rapher does not hint at lady tcaohers there, 

learnt not only Greek, but also llebrew, in Aldliclm in his treatise on virginity to llil- 
ordcr to be able to sing the psalms. Contrary dolith and nine otiioi nuns praises them as 
AS it may bo to current and preconceived gymnasophiata, scholars, ainl fiKlitors in tho 
ideas, it may bo laid clown that no girla were arena of Icaniiiig, wlio liko bees colic cL mn Leri ala 
sent to convciila foi eduentiou except those for study from every whore. aLiidy the fatliors 
who weie going to become nmia, and then and rules of grammarians, t lie lawa of accents'" 
always with tho aame objcGt of learning tlie and prosody Boniface conLlniicd after leav- 
scripturcs and taking part m services About ing England to corre.Hpond with learned women 
the’ year 634, Cmsarius (Sfc C6sairo), Bishop tlicro, thus the Abbess Eadburg wrote for 

of Arles, established a nunnery under his liiin " in letters of gold iho opistlea of St, 

sister, Cmaaria, with a rule which is said to Paul," and Lcobgith oi Lioba sent him Latin 
be the firab rule for nuns ag diatinet from verses. In the period of Charlomagno some 
monks It has been cited ns sliowing that effort was made for girls as well aa hoys, and 
these iLUna were to be leatned because Rulo the Emperoi: Uimaelf had hig daugUtci-a aawell 
XVII begins ofline^ liilerns di&caiti Such a as hia sons inaLruoted in tlio liboral arts, 
rule addressed to an English monnstery a cen- But in the mandates of 787-780 to cstabliah 
tury Inter would cortainly mean a lii^h educa- aohoola of grammar and song in every monaS' 
tion, learning Latin grammar and literature, tery, only boya arc mentioned. 

But at Arlea in 634 Latin was still the vulgar Wlmt hag been said of England ih true of 
tongue, and the rule meant no more than Germany, — that learned nuns oaii be mon- 
tbal tho nvina wore to loam to fend Thig ia Honed, e.d lioawillia, abbess ol GrandorahclTn 
shown by the concluding woi’da of tho rule, that who wrote livcB of the saints in Latin hexam- 
" at all Hcnsona " — not only in Lent, fls the ctera modeled on Vergil ruul dranmtiued 
BpiicdictiiiG rule requii eel — they shall have CJimtuiu Icgcudfl in Iho stylo of Torciico, 
leisure for rending for two hours, viz., from and Ilorrnd, abbess of Ilolienbliig and nublior 
dawn to the scaond hour.'' Crosanus' I^ule o[ Hortvs Ddiciarum But there were no acboola 
for monks prescribed threo hours for rending for girls What cduoatiou Lheio was was "given 
That the nuns weic not intended to net as exclusively to the nuns or lo girls ctes Lined lo lake 
nurses or teachers of others ia made clear by tho veil*' (Jourdain, IHatoriqiics, 

tho positivs prohibition in Rule V, that "no 1988, p, 470). Probably tho best summary oI 
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wa‘3 conaulcrcd to bo the proi)er practice very aloAvly. Dame Pmclciice read Ovid and 

on the aucation of nunuenea and schools is Sciicca, and Philomela m Owid mo) ahsi? knew 

contained in the rule drawn up fiom nnciciib grammar and oliifasicid autliorh; while the piin- 
/flthcia" by Ab/iJard lor lUloisQ aa abbess cess in the AW Unknown studied the tieven 
of the nunnery of Pniaclclo. Ab61arcl deli- Arts, iiicludinE aiithmctic and astioiiomy, 
nitely prohibila the aclmiBsiou of girla to bo Philippe of Novaiic, liowevor, thought that a 

brought up in the house ((dc intelhs non nu~ woman ought nob to Iciirii Latin or writing 

incndia in domibns nostria), and boys or unless aho was going to be a lUiu, iia it lays hei 

girls who arc accustomed to bo boarded or open to seductive letters, 

taught {instiLui) there shall be entirely In France there is some evidence of girls' 
expelled." St, Gilbert, the founder of the echoola not in connection with nuiuiciica, At 
bisexual Order of Scmprnigham, who had. Pans, in 1202, aschoolmistress,BamoTryphena, 
while a secular, as rcctoi, set up a parochial npponi.s as nsscased for taxes An ordinnneo 
achool for boys and girls, excluded out aiders of 1357 by tlio precentor of Notre Dame as 
nltogo tiler when ho established hi a order, and controller and licenser of the petty acliools 
as to those about to become nuns provided: (parvarum scolamm orammctlicaluun) of Pans, 
"Let none apeak with tho children that arc nbaohiLcly forbids mnatcra to receive gills, and 
not yet novices except their inistresa or mistresses to receive boys, into their schools 
prioress. . . We judge it abominable for In 1390 no leas than forty-one inasLora and 

any other nun to speak with the nonces." twenty-one mistresses {lam rectoTes quam rcc- 
In the thirteenth century, tho period of Epis- £ricej scolanm orammaUcahum) in the vaiious 
copal registcra. there are numerous iiiataiicea parts of Pans, who formed a gild, wcie .swoin 
of such prohi pi Lions, the rule being broken to certain regulations partly to prevent undue 
through financial reasons or pressure of power- competition. In 1405 a schoolmistress at 
ful fnenda. It ia Bignilicniit that at this Rouen was excused from taxes on her wine, 
period, too, the use of Latin among the nuna M. Jourdain, who collected these instances 
was declining and cominunicationa wore made thinks that the Black Death and tlic lluiidicd 
in French or the vernacular, or if in Latin, Yoni's’ Wai oxliiigui.shcd most of thcac achoola 
trauslatioiiH were given. Not only nuna bub But ho had found in 1484 tho piecentor of 
also ancliorcsaca or female hermits, who were Paris licensing " hi.a beloved PencLtc la Coiip- 
ECQular, seem to have been forbidden to keep peiioirc " to keep a achool in tho paiish of St 
flohools. although some of bhem did (Allied of Gcrinniii'a Auxerre " to teach and iiistiucfc 
Rio vaul?^ On f/ie J/ennii Li/fl (c. 1150), and the girla in good behavior, grammar {htlcns 
Aiicica Riiulc, largely a translation of Allred, grammaticalibm) and obiici lawful things. " 
a century later). As grammar aohools, tho great grammar 

There is also evidence of secular girls going bclioola were under the clmncellor, not the 
occnaionally to secular schools in the twelfth precentor, M. Jourdain intcrpiots grammar ns 
and thirteenth century romances, if they arc only learning to read. Theac p elites icoles 
to be tmated aa pioturea of real life (H. Jacobius, went on under twenty mistres.'^cs, of whom five 
Die Erziokunff dci Edelfrailleins iHi altm were married Women. 

Ftankroich, 1008). These girls learned of In England no trace litt.i yet been found of 
course to spin and weave and work hangings any mention of a sclioolmisLresa except 
for hall and ohurcK, bub Floic and Blanched or Matilda MaTcdote, who is dcaoribed as such 
went to school together at five years old and {magiatra scolantT/i) when admitted a member 
UBcd to kiaa each other on going homo from of tho Corpus Chnstl gild of Boston, Lin- 
school. They wrote letters and love verges in colnshire, ii\ 1404 There i.s iiq tiling to show 
wax on tables of ivory wibli gold or silver wlieLhei she taught boys or girla or kept a 
Btylcs. and could apeak Latin Yet they left reading and singing or n higher school It haa 

school at ten ycara old Ydain, in the K night indeed been sought to build a whole system of 

of the Swan, was as advanced at four aa moat girla' aoliools on the " saving " clause m the 

children at seven Flordeapine was very Statute of Apprentices which, while forbidding 

learned at thirteen and n half, and Mclioi, people in the country who possessed loss than 

daughter of the Emperor of Cons tan tiiiople, 40s. a year in land to apprentice their children 

had BUi’pnsaed all her teachers, of whom she in the howiia, " provided always that every 

had moiG than one liundvcd, at fifteen. The man and womnn of whatever estate or coii- 

dau^htcr of Ydain had a privnlo tutor, Master clition, shall bo free to send liia son oi daughter 

Salomon, his chaplain Some heroines aio said to leain literature {apprendie IcUnrc) at any 

to bo able to read Ihcir psalters and hours, school they nlcaso in the kingdom." But this 

More often they rend romances in tlio vulgar cinnae would be satisfied by the sending a girl 

tongue, like that wiiich was ao fatal to Paolo to a convent to be made a nun. Wo can hardly 

antf Fi'niiccNca Tliough oiio hcroiiio, wife of argue from this siiiglo maiition a whole sys- 

tho King of Scotland, had to pL her chnplfiiii bo tern of girls’ achoola, of which fchoro is no other 

read letters toiler, otlicr heroines, like Abhonais, ovidonco forbhaoming An inatancc of nil old 

could do it thcmsolvea Even one waiting- piiest in the city of London toacliing bbtlo 

maid is nblo to write a letter, but she doca it girla as ivcll aa boys has boon found by Mr de 
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Montmorency in n, suit in Chnneery, in 1484. by him la to three women ns " bonrders ” 
This wiifl ft Hohool apparently like the peliles there, aaid to occur iii an account roll at tlio 
Scales of Pftm, bemg one in winch this little Uccord Offic^ which cannot no^Y Ic found, 
girl of eight years wna taught ''the Pater The onaefor Carrow leated on two dociimonta, 
Noatcr, ave and credo with further Icrnyng ” But one, n pfipnl hull of 1273, Kqb no leCcrcnce 
with other youngo ahildrcn of the number to giila or education^ huL conaista of n prolii- 
of Kxvii." bition againab adinitting on pressure fiom 

In the latter part of tliQ fouitcGnth century, noblea more nniia thnu the rovomiea would 
perliApa owing to the ncccaaity of nm-king Huppoit. Tlio obhoi, a quotation by Tanner 
money caused by bho lowering of rents after from a cellavoaa' account voU, tho dole of 
fcho Black Death, tlio rule against girla in winch he does not give, was a icccipt foi 13a. 
nunnenea fleema to have neon relaxed id. from Lndy Mai’gci'y V/ederly " ao)oinning 
Though in 136Q,'at El^tow, Beds, every aoculiLi' llici'a for eleven weeks, and Sd a week for her 
waa to bo biiincd out because by the living maid for three weeks ” On oxaimnaLion Lius 
togetlior of bocuIat woinon mid nuns tho con- gmab locua clnssictts of girls' education shnnlta 
tcmplation of religion is withdrawn and scandal into a mixed boardiiig house, wliioli pussihly 
engendered; at Faiwoll, in 1307, no nun is included a few gills, never more than six nb a 
allowed to keep with her for education more tune, who may have been rccciviiiR aonici cdu- 
than one child, nor anv male child over seven, cation, though there is absolutely no evidence 
and fchnb not without leave of the bishop In thnt they dul. 

the first half of the fifteenth century Goraon But there arc three undoubted evidences 
the Chancellor of PaiJs, speaks of tho of girla at school in luinnoiica The earliest 
^testable morals aoinotiraca learned by hoys la m 1470, when the Priarctia of Gomworthy, 
and girla in the boarding aohoola of the re- Devon, sued for fcho fees due for two daiigjiLcis 
iigious (rehpioiiura el jcfiolonwa to/ilubcrums) of n ** gcntloman" whom her predeccfisor had 
Yet in Germany Johann Diisch, sent to reform taken in, '' to tee ho thoiii scolc " at h?, Sd. a 

tho Magdalen IClosber at Ilildeslieim, c, 1450, week for their "mete and drynko." Tho other 

writes (hi6er de reformations nionosfcriorain, two aic at tho diaaoluUoii of the moimatci’ioB. 
Ed GrUbo, 1867), " Pirafc of all the secular The ooiinti’y pontlcmcii who acted as cuminis- 
girls whom the nuns had with them (not that aioncra to visit Poles worth nunnery aaked for 
they might take the veil but that they might itsietcntion because of fclic " rcpayic and rcaort 
learn good mannors imd discipline and tfiab there of gentlemen's cliildron and sojourncia " 
they mighl nob see or hear in the world any- (not "studiaufcH" ns misread iu I) ugdalc's il/ou- 
thnig improper) these wo oidcred to leave the aaticorij ii, 303) “that there do live fco the lUiin- 
convent lest they should hinder the cloister her sometimes of thirty and flomot'nnrs of loity 
discipline and the devotion of tlio nuns," or mor^ fcliat there be right vcrtuoiialy brought 
Similar ordera wore givoa at Dorfllad and up,“ It alioiilcl bo obaerved that fcho luimbrrfi 

Nauwork, are very vague aiul that lui ludicallon is given 

Tlio theory that the nunnorica in general as to how many of tho thirty or forty were 
wore “ Shcc-CDUoges “ and that there waa a grown-up sojounicis, and how many children, 
widespread aysfcom of education in them dates At St, Maiy's Nunnery, Wincheatei, winch 
from long after the Dias olutioii and appears was formally visited on auirendcr in 1638, 
to ho> aa Car as England is coucerned, wholly though its icfoundation, which took place tho 
due to Fuller's Church History, publialicd same yoai, by IcfcLcia patent of Henry VJII, Jiad 
about 1656, and Tanner ' b hionaslica, already been dcfcorinincd on, a list is given of 

posthumously publJahed in 1744, which repeats twenty-six “children of lords, knigliba and 
Fuller with notes of hia own. Fuller, after gentlemen brougjib up m tho snicl mounstcry,'^ 
making the demouatrably false Btalemant This waa probably the chief ghla' achool m 
that there “ being a great paucity of grammar England, as the neighboring college was tho 
Bohoole^ (width thcTo wna not, eec Catiib- chief boys' bcIiooI; but whcicaa tho boys nil m- 
dhalSohools, Colleges; Chan tjiy Schools , bored at least 100, the girls numbered only 
Endowaients ; Fhee Schools) the monafitcrics twonty-aix. 

served aa aucli aaya, “ Nannencs were good tho girla IcaincLlnt 'Winohoatci or in 

ahce-aclioola wliorein tho girls and mnida of any nunneries fclicio is no evidence to show* 
the noighboxhood were taught fco read and But it is almost eertnin that the Leaching did 
work and sometimes a lifctla Latin.” IIo gives not include Latin, and thorofoic was of no 
ref crone 0 to Carrow nunnery, near and now great dcptJi, whon nil the learned books on 
part of Norwich, and Dnetford minnecy, every Bubjoct were sLill written in Latin For 
Kent. In the ease of Dartford, tho ovidenco pmotioally since tho fcwelftli confcury the nuns 
oDUsista only in a Tcfcrcnco, not fco pirls being themsolves had ceased to loam Latin, As 
oduoated but to girls of iioblo birth being early ns tho LUirteonth contuiy, the Boucdic tine 
admitted as nuns. Tho ease of Swino rests rulo had been translated into ICiigliali for tho 
on a efcatement by the late ProCcBBor Thorold bonofifc of fcho nuns A rhymed IraiiBlalion 
Rogers in Work and Wages that girls wero into more modern English was made between 
oduoaked there, bub tho only roforonco given IdOO and 1426 expressly fco make it “ intclli- 
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giblo to women who loarnt no Latin in bhoir know Greek and Latin aa well as Italian liter- 
youth, that they may caaUy Icnrn it.” We aturo, and ventures to nfhim that " whatever 
have already seen how in the thirteenth and men can know and understand, women can 
fourteenth contunea the nuiia wore addi eased nlsoj and whore the intellect of one can pene- 
by the bishops in the vcrnaculiii’ French. So trato there niao can the other." Even in Italy 
the clerk of Gods bow who, about 145^ brand- it ia clear that this doctrine never extended 
labed the Priory Chai till ary into Eiigliah, beyond the higheab ranka of the court and 
says that ho did it because ** women of religion mcroliant princea. 

are excused in loading Latin Irom muoli under- ^ Sir Thomafl More waa porhapa the first to 
Btanchuff/^ About the enmo time tho noted introduce these ideas of the desirability ol 
OhancGriov of Oxford Univoraiby, ^ Tliomaa education for women into England, where hia 
GaflcoigiK^ caused tho legend of their patron three daughtcra learned in their homo in Clielaea 
aaint, Sb. Brulgot, to be translated into English "to apeak well Latin, Greek, and Hebrew." 
for Iho benoftt of the nuua of Sion, " aa many Tho dootrino was fiiat openly pro ol aimed in 
of you tJiough you can sing and read yet cannot Erasmus' Inaiitntio Mairimonii Chrisliani 
see what the meaning thereof is " Wo hear and tho Spanish Ludovico Vivea' Da Iinr 
of nuniicnea with " ono psalter in English siiinlxone Feminm ChrisUanm (1623), dedicated 
to under Btand, another in Lntiu for Bcrvicca," to Queen Cathaimc of England. Neither 
Biahop Lon gland's injunctions to Nun Cob- of them la much more than a TGdiauff6 of 
tam in 1634 were in English. Leonardo Bruni'a viewa, ns in the objec- 

Tlie Honaiasanco (q.v ) was probably tho real tion to rhetoric, and in tho reoommenda- 
ccLuao of tho attempted development in tiona of olaBalca and philosopheTB, " eBpeeially 
nunnery schools. Leonardo Brum of Arezzo, tlu'sc who have written upon self-control, 
who died at the age of seventy-four in 1443 as women specially need this lesson of phi- 
aftor being secretary to four popes, jii a treatise loaophy " But Vives is less advanced than 
Du Studns et Littens addressed to Isabella Caatiglionoj and specifically forbids the reading 
Malabeaba, advocates tho classics for women, of modem literature. In 1625 he becamo tutor 
and the compoaibion of Latin verse But ho to the Piinccas Mary, and hia somewhat 
doca not recommend their proceeding far in gloomy and aacetio turn of mind was perhaps 
some subjeoba, such aa geometry or ihctoric, partly responsible for hera. 
as to winch ho remarks that which Demos- It was reserved for Henry Cornelius Agnppa, 
tlieues said, action wna tho firsb, second, and a German brained in Italy, in hia Nobility of 
till I’d roquisitca, for " a woman who swept the Fanale Sex, addrCHsed to Margaret of 
her arm about while speaking and raised her Auatriti, in 1629, to reproduce, norbli of tho 
voice would bo taken for (i mad woman and to Alps, CoatigUorie's view that women's weak- 
be put in a strait waistcoat" Vittorino da nesses came from fcheir mode of braining, and 
Fclbrc, Leonardo's contemporary, in his that when educated and "compared with 
" Palace School " of Ln Giocosa nt Manbua in men of like gifts " they arc " equal or supe- 
1423 iuoliided girls, but only those of the reign- rior The Princess Elizabeth, like Mary, 
ing Marquis, CocilinGonzaga, and Daitnra von acquired her learnine m privato tuition from 
Ilolienzollern, who married the young Gonzaga Roger Ascham, aa aid tho Lady Jano Grey, 
They learned Gicck and Latin like the boys, whoac love of loarniug waa due rather bo^ a 
On Cc cilia tho training had tho unforbunato preference lor reading with a deferential 
cffeDt that, against her parents* wishes, she tutor to society in which aho was nagged at 
becams a nun Leonardo and Vittorino were and even pinched and bullied by her father, tho 
not, however, followed by oLlier Italian human- rccloubtablo Dudley, Duke of Norbhumbor^ 
iflt cdvicationaViats, theoretical or practical, land. 

Tho riorcntiriQ, Alberti, in hia Cura della From 1600 onwarda these ideas were no 
Famiglia, thouglit that " honesty ** required doubt beginning to spread As tho only real 
women " to keep silcnco and to listen,** It cyidenco we have of anything like genuine 
was not bill the last twenty years of the fif- girls' BchoolB in nunneriea — and those entirely 
tcenth centmy that ovon in Italy wc find of the highest; classes, noblemen's and country 
learned great ladies liko the Diichcas Eliza- gentlemen's or rich merchants’ children — is 
both of Urbino. Gonzaga, Vibtorina Colonna, at the very end of the nunneries* existence, 
Marchioncaa oi Pcsoara, or tho Venetian Cas- it sceitib probable that, inatcRd of their being 
sandio. Pidolo who gavo women in regard to the an anoicnt custom, they were really a recent 
highcsL Italian society and to education some- innovation. However that may_ be, in Eng- 
thing like bheir modern position. These ladies land tho dissolution of monaaberiGB cub short 
nequued their learning, not at Bohools. but at any dovclopraoiLt of the kind that may 
homo from piivato Luboi'fl like tho tliirteciith have been possible. Wc still hear of learned 
cenLury ladies of romance, Castigliono in hia ladies like the Ropers. Sir Thomas More's 
Courtier {II Corlegiafio)^ an imaginary dia- granddaughters, and the four daughters of 
loguo cit the Gourb of Urbino, written in l60Si Sir Anthony Cokc^ Lady Mary, Coantesa of 
treats of tho Court Lady as well aa the Court Pombrokc, Sidney's Bister, and Lord Bur- 
Gcntloman He demands that aho shall loigh'a throe daughters, one of whom wroto a 
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Latin opigram from Cornwall to her Bister at men.” During tho Commonwealth new dc- 
Court about her husband' a going o-broad, vclopmcuta of oil kinds were tried in educa- 
Tlicae ladles, like Doiiifaco'fi correspondents tion as in other spheres. 8o we find that at 
ten centuries before, figure in all the florceda on Polcawortli in Wm wickshiro, perhaps in con- 
w omen's ednoaiion, mid ean linnVly be con- ac\o\iB historical tamcmbrcmco of the reputed 
sidcred typical of girls^ education in general. Nunnery Seliool there, Sir Frimcifi Netlieraolc. 
Still it is certain that in the Eliisabetlmn age, knight, by deed of Mnroh 10, 1655, eatabhahed 
there was a more general knowledge at least oJ what is poxhapa the carbost known endowed 
the arts of reading and writing and muaio school for girls aa well as boya. It was a 
than at any previous period Girls were not "dual,” nob n mixed sohool, however, and 
admitted any more than before to grammar purely elementary. The school building was 
solioola, which were legally sacred to boys, divided into two portions, in one of which a 
The *'cluldrcti” of the Ellzabctimn school- maatcr was to teach boys to write and read 
foundora was merely a translation of tJio English, while in the other a mistress viras to 
jjuen of the pre- Reformation founders Yet teach the gii'ls to rend and work with the 
thoTo innat Iuvvg been Bomo fcoiidoncy to try necdlo 

to send girls to some of thcae scliools. Shake- Contemporaneously in Franco wo have from 
speare represents the curate in Lovers Labour* & 1022 to 102S,a Bcries of documents relating to 

Lost as tclUng Ilolofcmcs, the BohoolmnBter, the Pehlcs Ecolcs of Paris, inoluding in 1626 a 
who kcDpB "the charge-hougo on the top of list of 42 masters, of wliom 20 were priests, and 
the mountain, or mons, the hill that his 20 miatressesj 6 of the latter being married 
parifiliioners’ ''sons are well tutored by you women. (Felibicn, //tsi, o/ iii, 461 ) The 
and their daughters profit very pcatly under celebrated JnnaoniflbPch7c{f£^o/e5 at Port Royal 
you" Again, then, Hclcnii in the near Pans, catnbliahcd in 1037, included a 

mgH's Dream flivys of Ilemiia, "She was a school for girls as well ns for boys. They 
vixen when she went to school " ; at whab seliool were both convent sohools, though not es tab- 
had they been togethoi ? In the Rules an- liahed, rb uaual, in the convent, but out&idc its 
ponded to the statutes of Harrow School, in ado gatcB, Tho whole tone of tho sohool under Mfiro 
in 1590, express provision is made that Agnes Arnauld and Jacquolinc Paacnl was re- 
" no gnlB Blmll be reBcived to bo Uught in tho Ugmua and aficotio. The g\rlB wore to learn n 
same school " If no girls had been ad- little Latin with n Latin Psalter, but their 
mi tied or bad tried to be admitted to this nnd schoolbooks were striclly limited to tliosc of a 
other free grammar schools, thia proviBion devotional ohnraotor. These achools wore 
could hardly have been iiccessaiy. With the closed by royal decree in lOGL In lOBO a 
example of Queen RUzabeth before them, the fiorec attack was mudo on. tlie Precentor 
girls of tho period may well have demanded, of Notio Damo for tho wretohed toachors ho 
and in soino cases received, the same alassical appointed to tho boys' and girls' pciitca ^colea, 
education aa their brothers However, if In Germany wo find in Lilbock, in 1043^ 26 
successful ill somo eases, they were not school dames who taught rending (Lcbc- 
succcssful in general. mlittcr) as against 6 male tcaohors. In 1G63, 

In tho reign of James and GhaTlea, before an attempt was made to bring them under 
the Civil War. tho learned women remain control by cstnblialiing a gild of reading 
rcroi atJes, such as the Pi me css Elizabeth, tcacJicra, who wcio to bo liocnscd by the town 
daughter of Charles I, whose tutoresB, Mrs. council. At Eaahngen m 1666 Ihcro were two 
Makin ({/v.), voiiohca for her being able at German — ns distinguished from Latin — 
nine years old " to write, read, and in aomo schools, ono for boys and one, which was 
measure understand Latin, Greek, Hebrew, under a mistress, for girls, At Ilohcnstcin 
French, and Italian," while her cousin " the in Saxony, a brandy distiller taught in a cirla' 
PnnccflH EiizabeUi, clcleBl daughter of tho aehool. At Selingatadt in Hcaac, after a lone 
Queoii of Bohemia (daughter of James I), ia struggle with tho abbey, a Gorman girls" 
versed in all sorta of choice literature" In schooTmastcr, who was also bell ringer, was 
the opposite canii) in the Civil War was Mrs. established (Konrad FiacKcr, Gcschichie deg 
HutcJiinson, n6e Lucy Asplcy, who, learning Deutschen Volksscliul LehrerstandeSj I, viii, 200,) 
nt home from a tutor and oulstcpping her Duriiigtho aboynnceof Ghurohcoiiliolof edu- 
brotUeTB in Latin, was an incentive to their cation in England under the Commonwealth, 
cllorts nt school. The cxcclicnoy in learning largo iiiimbcrB of unlicensed piivato aolioola 
of " the daughters of Dr. Lovo " (wJictlicr tho of various Kiuda had Bpruiig up, among them 
warden of Wmoheater Collogo or the Puritan probably gills' schools. At all ovoiits wo 
preacher hanged by Cornwall ia nob olcar) waa find many private girls' solioola after the 
alao well rejnombered, Milton'a daughters, Resboration. Mrs. Makin In 1073 dadicnLcd to 
taught by himself, aa is well known, were also Jior Highnesa the Lady Mary, eldest daughter 
Icariiod, bub hated bhcir learning. Margarob of IIR.II the Duke of York, afterward JamoB 
Lucas, on the other hand, who became Duchcaa II “an Eaaay to revive" wlmt she called 
of Newcastle, "by her own genius rather than " the ancient education of Gentlewomen in 
any timely mstruetion overtops many grave Iteligion, mannera. Arts and TongueB AVitli an 
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answer to the obicotiona against thia Way of 
Education.'^ Ib was an eloquent and wolU 
reasoned plea for bho education of women 
on bho same Imca aa men, (See Makin, Batii- 
sua; nlao Pehwick, Mrs.) 

From tills biino onward fcliorc is evidence of 
plenty of girls' boarding school a, bub they 
aimed at " breeding,'* deportment, and the 
accompliahincnts, not nt learning. Thua wc 
0nd in 1677 an advertisemont Llint " in Oxford 
there is aefc up a boarding achool foi young 
gentle women (by John waver, master m 
the arb of dauoingj whore they may be educated 
and instructed in bho art of daneing, singing, 
muflick, writing and all mnnner of works ?* 
In 1600 Josias Priests, daneing master, that 
kept a boarding school for gentlewomen in 
Loiccater Fielda ia removed to the groat 
echoolhouHc in Ghelaea, which was Mr. For- 
man's, where he did teach, and there will con- 
tinue the said master and others to the im- 

E rovoment of the said school/' Haoknoy, 
owovci, >vaa the great place for girls' schoola, 
"the Hackney Sarum sohools.'' In all, danc- 
ing and music and " works " were the mnin- 
atay, though French also was taught, and of 
course reading, writing,^ and Engliah, From 
this time forward tlioro is no doubt that evory 
English girl of the boiiigeois class and upwaida 
oould at least read and write English, of 
which wc have no certainty pie vioualy, though 
their spelling was marvelous in its inaccuracy 
In Fiance, Madame do Maiutcuon, who 
liad experienced bho limitatioiia of convent 
oducation (thougli born a Protestant) m her 
chiklhood, made a spirited attempt to im- 
prove girls’ education After several pre- 
fiminary clTortg from 1080 to 1080, Louis XIV 
built a school al St. Cyr, under regulations 
drawn by her, for 260 young Indies of rank, 
nbovc all of thoao whoao fa there Imvo died 
ill the service of bho Stale " Tho d*Hre 

of tho school was to be free " of monastioism 
cither in external practices, or in its customs, 
or in its religious sorvicca or in its daily life/ 
Racine and Builcau gave bho fmal touches to its 
Htatutes, and Racine wrote Esther and Athalie 
for performance by its pupils But Madame 
dc Mainteiion was miieh behind Mrs, Makm 
in Jier views. She ruled out ancient history 
and geography, she even thought spelling 
correctly savored boo much of the pedant, 
and hci list of books wns almost as narrow as 
that of Port Royal. 

In tho cighbeenbh century tho attitude to 
Bucli learned women as Lady Mary WorUcy- 
Montagu, who had Diahop Burnol for tutor, 
mid obhor " blue stockings " was peihaps 
more contamiituoua than at any previous 
time, There wero sohools m plenty, but all 
aimed merely at accomplislimcnta.^ For tho 
lower classes, bho great spread of ohari by schools 
(n.u ) to teach girls to bocomo domestio Borvnnta 
also taught them to read and write and do 
sums. The ordinary parochial day-aohool, 
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whieh spread gradually over tho country, 
gave poor girls practically as good an educa- 
tion as tho boys of their class. But except 
that the abandonment of Latin for learned 
works and tho enormous development of 
Englisli literature gave tho few girls who were 
naturally attracted to reading and literature 
wider scope, the education of the middle- and 
uppcr-olnsfl girl showed little improvement 
Mrs. Montagu and Elizabeth Carter, llic friend 
of t)r Johnson, kept up the tradition of the 
possibility of learned women Bub as a rule 
the Young Ladica' Academies were not much 
better and often a good deal worse than tho 
goveriicsBea under whom the majority of girls 
of the upper and middle claaacs suffered at 
home. 

Nineteenth- and Twefitieth-centnry Condi- 
tions In England, — The beginning of girls' 
education on a basis of solid mstruotion and 
with tho same seriouanesa of intent ns that of 
boys began with the establishment of Queen's 
College, London, in 1848. Tho college grew 
out of a governesses’ Benevolent Inatibuhion 
begun in 1843, Aftor three years it was 
thought that the best way to help tho govem- 
csBoa was to let them help themselves by con- 
ferring GQFtificntGS of compotoncc. But na 
thcie was no tiaimng for governess es, the 
grant of certi flea tea was found diHioult. In 
104.7 olasaea were begun, tauglib by the pro- 
fessors of King's College, London, Especially 
Professor F. D Maurice (q ii,). On March 20, 
1848. tho inaugural address of Queen's College, 
London, at 67 Harley Street, was given py 
him. It consisted, as for long did the inbro- 
ductioii of all Liio lectures on subjects such as 
mathematics and Latin — bho latter introduced 
apologetically to picparc the way for teaching 
English — with an claborato deprecation of tho 
danger of tcaohmg girls anything thoroughly. 
In 1063 Queen's Collcgo became n real college 
endowed with its site and buildings and in- 
corporated by royal charter. Ib was practi- 
onlly a saliool rather than a uiiivcrsity 
collcgo, aa ita pupils were admitted ah fourteen 
years old; nnd some ten years later a school 
for younger girls waa attaohed to it. 

In 1840 Mrs. Rcid established in Bedford 
Square blio undenomiDational Bedford Collcgo. 
At first it included a school, but the want 
being met by new schools, this one was closed in 
1808 or 1860, when Bedford College also was 
incorporated by charter, being endowed with 
Mrs. Reid's residuary estate. 

In 1850, Miss Frances Mary Dubs (a i;.), 
one of the first pupils of Queen's College, 
opened a piivato school m Gamdcii Town, 
under qunsi-publio nuspioea, i.c a general 
BUpermtcndonco of fcJic vicar and clergy of 
St. Pancraa, na the North London Collegiate 
School for Ladies, there being another school 
starbed at the sumo time for boys. In 1005 
the cnroihnonb m this school had grown to 210, 
of whom 201 were day-aaholars paying £0 Ofl, a 
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yeiLt and Gightceu boELrdGiH at about £56 a made Tor tliD a|)|)liofi,tion of £200, to ho 
year, It la a abriking fact thatj in giving evi- oreased in certain cventa to £260 n year, out 
deuce before the Sohoola Inquiry Commiaaion of the grammar achqol endowment, for girja' 
in that year, Mias Buss Bftiu that there were education. With this aBsiBlanoo, more than 
no girls auHioienUy advanced, to take mathc- doubled by private subscripliionB, the first 
mnticH, *.e beyond aribliineUc, and that girls* grammar school wna opened in liradfoi d 
moat of tliGin coming at the age of thirteen to on Sept, 27, 1876 Thin school lias had in it, 
fifteen could not do the simplest sum in arith- for twenty years or more, some 360 girls, Avhilo 
motic. In 1B71 a movement begnn to endow tha boy a’ aoliool, one of the beat in the country, 
the school, and in 1876 it and a lower sohool, numbared ft little over 600. The moat striking 
also founcled by Miss Dues, received under instance of the new policy of Uking a rib out of 
a sahemo of tlio Charily CommiBaioTiDra an Iho endowment oi a boys' aobooV to convert jl 
endowment of £20,000 from the Platt Charity, into ft girls' acliool was that of Dodforcl, which 
The aohools are now known as the FraiiCGS had bcaomo veiy lich tJiroiigli the posacBsion 
Mary Buss ScIiooIh. of twelve acres of land lu the heart of Loudon 

The Choltenhaiu Ladies' Collego was perhaps The new Bohcino on Aug. 4, 1873, divided 
the first girVa' bcKodI on precisely tho amno the income into eleven pRita and gave A to 
linos aa the "Great Publio Schools," being a high school for girls on a level with the gram- 
sfcnrted to do for the girls of Choltonliam what mar school, ftiid another t*r to n modern aohool 
Cheltenham College, begun in 1840, did for its for girls on a line with the modern sohool 
boys. The Rev. A Wfltford Bcllaira, In- for boys. It took nine years to start tho 
apechor of Schoola, drew up its proapoctua, two girls* schools, which were both opened on 
and tho College was opened on Fob. 13, May 1, 1802. In a year lliorc wcio 131 givla, 
1S64, with one hundred pupda Tho first in six years, 427, and m 1808, 800 girls, an cl the 
principal was iiob Bnccegsful, and tho aohool aohool has retained that level over Bince, 
had gone down when she resigned in 1867 The modorn school at low fees wfia less siioccag- 
Misa Dorothea Boalc ((/.u ), cftrly pupil and fill, but in 1006 it numbered 300. With its 
mathematical tutor at Quecn*a College, wab two boys' gchoola of 850 and 600 each, modern 
appointed principal on June 16, 1868 In Bedford la a singulai jus Lance of a town wliioh 
1864, ft boftrdiiiE-hQUaG was opened, aiul on has grown ftiid lived on a wise application 
Jan. 30, 1880, the College was incorporated of educationnl ciidowmciitg. Similar HiicDesa 
undci tho Companies Acts; tlieic were 601 has attended the simUai great endowment 
girls and ton boarding-housca. When Miss ol the so-called King Edwaid VI Soiiuol nb 
Boale died in 1906, leaving all her property Birmingham This foundation nlreadv iiiulor 
to bliD College, of wJiioli slio had been principal act of Barllaincnt gave elementary cilueatiDii 
for forty-cigJit years, there wero over 1000 to 007 girls, but did nothing for the uistors of 
girls, and she had cstanhshed also in oonneobion the grAininar sohool boys. Under tho sohoine 
witKibSb Il 5 ldft‘’B College fttOxfoid for umvoT- mado in 1B78, there ib now a high school for 
aifcy fitudeiits from the achool, ^ 300 girls and four other girls’ sohoola, ranging 

A great impetus waa given to girls* cduca- from 160 to 200 cirls 
kion by blio extension of the Cainbiidge local But tho Endowed Schools Commission, 
examinations, at first informally in 1802 by like nil government departments, worked 
grace of the oxaminera, but in 1865 on the same slowly, and acliemca took years to become 
terms as to boya law, Private enterpriso atcjipcd in to fill 

On the appointment in 1864 of the Commis- tho gap Tho Girls' Public Day School 
Bion of Inquiry mto Endowed Sohoola, the Company, esbahViBhed in 1872, started girls' 
question of women*a education was brought schools of tho publio school typo ns commercial 
to the front. Miss Emily Davies wrote an fjpeoulations, and alinaat alone among Bucli 
caaay bo prove that girls had been intended ontci prises made them both commercially and 
to share equally with boys in the endowed educationally successful. Its first Bohool wna 
aohools. As. o. matter of history and Uxv, opened in Chelsea, the next at Netting Hill, 
there was absolutely no ground for any Biich the third at Croydon. In 1876 the company 
contontion But the ngitntion which ensued went beyond London nnd started achoolB nt 
procured the maertion in the Endowed Sohoola Bath, Oxford, and Noitingliam. Some of tlio 
Act, 1860, of ii_ clause directing the Cominifl- earlier achoola, aucJi as (Jhclsca, Imvo been 
aioiiera in framing aohemos under tho net to cloHod. But the company, convorLcd into a 
provide " so far aa ooiiveniontly may bo for trust and its sohoola into endowod aohools in 
cxtciidine to girls the benefit of endowments " 1005 ao ns to receive government gran Lb, still 

Accor dm giy, iu the fiiat Bchemo that was mtido he ops twenty -nino bchools, among tlio beat of 
foi any Great town, that for Bradford Gram- the girls' public schools A rival Qomj)ftny 
mar School (credited to Charles II in tho on a clerical basis, the Clmrali Schools Com- 
flohemc bub which bcou shown by the pany, was abartod in 1883. bub its Hohools aro 
present writor to have beon endowed long be- leas iii number and smaller in size. Tho success 
foro it was claimed as confiacated to tlio Grown of the Girls' Publio Day SgIiooIb Company (tj.u ) 
in 1648) on Aug. 10, 1871, provision was led to extenaive imitation by similar schools 
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Bfcartcd on a similar commercial baaia ic many 
of the large towns of the North, notably Leeds, 
tired of waiting fox a Bcheme to give it a 
girlB* Bcliool out of the grammar school. 

In 1804 a now development of schools for 
iris in connGction witJi boys* endowments 
egan in blio admission of girls in person to 
the boys' schools. The present writer as 
Asaiatant OommiBsioncr under the Endowed 
Solioola Acts wna iuBtrumciital in cabablishing 
by scheme of Jan 29. 1804, the first of these co- 
oducationnl Bccondmy Bchoola in Lady Graco 
Maimcra' School at Bake well in DertyaliirCj 
where ail old grammar flcliool had long been in 
abeyance,^ and the second under somewhat 
similai circuinatanGCB, at ICcawiclc in Cum- 
berland, where girls wero admitted as day 
floholara, wJiilo thcio was also a boarding- 
soliool for boys. TIigsg examples have been 
rapidly followed, and many decaying grammar 
BchoolSj such na that of Lady Berkeley (gw) 
at Wootton-under-Edge. have been given new 
life by the admission of giiis and the intellec- 
tual competition provoked thcieby. TJicsg 
mixed secondary scliools aic moatly in Email 
Gouutiy towns or in the lower schools of 
large towns, with boya chicfiy under sixteen. 
It Ima been reserved for private Qiitcrpriso 
to catablish in the Be dales ScJiool (g ti.) at 
Pctcrsficid a mixed school on the lines of the 
gloat public schools as a boarding-aehool for 
gii'la and boys up to biio ago of nineteen, in 
wliioli Life is ill common, except that the girls 
do nob share in the rouglior games. Oddly 
enough, while some men are keen on coeduca- 
tion, the opinion of moat women engaged m 
education Ja now against it 

SljiOQ tho grants made bo local authorities 
for teclmicfil education in 1800 and the power 
of rating for olementary or secondary educa- 
tion given them in 1902, a laigo number of 
whftt may be called middle secondary schools 
for, girls, cither aepaxatcly or mixed with boys, 
have been cababliahed in every town of 10,000 
inliabitftiiba or upwards, at tuition fees ranging 
from £3 bo £12 a year. So that there arc now 
230 girls' schools receiving grants from tho 
board of education as seconclary schoola, and 
177 such Bchoola which admit both boys and 
girla, No ofiicial slatiatics are available for the 
girls' schoola of the piibhc school type whieh do 
not condescend to accept state aid, but they 
must bo not less than ono hundred. So that 
wlicroaa the Bohools Inquiry Commiaaion in 
1867 could scrape together only a few dozen of 
endowed or ^LiaBi-publio girls^sclioolaj tlicscuow 
cxoced 600 in niimbor, while there is no com- 
parison bctwcQji tho buildiiiga, the apparatua. 
the Bubjeota and motliods of iiiBtructioii in 
tho ono period and tho otjior. 

Tho ad vane omen t of tho education of women 
in tiio aphcic of the university has been per- 
haps even more marked than in these accondary 
bcIiooIh. In 1862 n proposal to alter the 
ell arbor of London Univcraity bo ub to admit 


women was lost by the casting vote of the 
chanocllor In October, ISflO, six women 
began to work in a hired house at Hitchin for 
tho examination for degreea at Cambridge 
In 1873 they moved to the spaoiona site and 
buildings of Girbon CoHcgo at Cambridge, in- 
corporated m 1872. The Aasociabion for the 
Higher Education of Women began in 1873 
in a hall in a private honse whioli in 1876 
became Ncwiiham Hall and was incorporated 
aa Nownham Collcgo (g.i/.), whoao quad- 
rangle 18 double tho size of the great court 
of Trinity, tho largest of male oo lieges, and 
apart from antiquity is far more beautiful. 
The claim of women to sliaro the highest 
studies on n level with men was vindicated 
when a Honior wrangler and a senior claasio 
were found among the women Btudonts. At 
Oxford, Somcrvillo Hall and Lady Margaret 
Hall, tho latter with a eJmreh bent, were 
opened in 1379 In 1878 London University, 
nn examining body merely, thicw open iba 
degrees to women. When in 1880 the Victoria 
Univeiaity was erected out of Owen's College, 
Manchester, and the Yorkaliiie College, Leeds, 
it was chartered for degrees to women as well 
as men. Queen Margaret's College for women 
was established nb Glasgow in 1883, and in 
1892 the four Sooboh univcrflitics opened their 
degrees to women It is only the accession 
of women that Ima prevented bhcac universities 
from flhowinp a maiked reduction in nunibcra. 
Durham Univeraily in 1805 tlirew open all its 
degreea to women except foi theology, though 
it is hard to aoo why in religion above all 
things woman is not entitled to study equally 
with man. Trinity College, Dublin, followed 
suit. In tlio now universities of Birmingham 
and Bristol, women aio admitted. Only 
Oxford and Cambi idgo, wliilc admit ting women 
to their examinations for degrees, still rcfiiac 
them the degicea, tho cortificaLo of piofieicncy, 
and a abate in the acttleinent of the objects 
and mctliodfi of study and examinationa 
which degreea confer. 

With this exception it may now bo a aid that 
throughout tho whole range of cduaatioii, from 
the infant and elementary school to the highest 
univciflifcy course, girls Iiavo been nut on an 
equality with boya, cxerciaing and enjoying 
equal freedom in the ohoico of subjects of 
study A F. L. 

United States, — Tho higher education of 
women has boon of such relatively brief dura- 
tion that it is ncGGsaaiy to outliiio its history 
in order to understaiul iba present cliaracter 
and problems. The period of preparation 
from 1830 to 1866 waa a time marked by a 
ferment ol now ideas both m tho United Btates 
and jn Europe. In the United States it wag 
tliQ period of Jacksonian domooracy and 
westward expansion, of braiiBcendciiLnliBm in 
liternturo and thought, of the antialavcry 
agitation and the early women's rights move- 
ment. In Europe it was the period of tiio 
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rcyolufciona of 1830 and of 1848, of the omnn- War checked temporarily tJio clQvcIopmciit of 
oipation of tho bctIs in Russia, of the ivinmng higlmr cduc(\,tioH 

of Italian indopen den G0 and of -wide political. The period of eatablialimonb began juafc 
ecoiiomio, and social retorms in EnRland. In after the Civil War with the opening in 1805 
Buoii all ago belief in the higher cduoation of of Vnssar Collego (q.v.), chartered in 1001 by 
women was an oubgrawth of other bolicls held the Icgialatnre of the state of New York and 
to bo far more important. endowed by its founder, Matthew Vnaflnr, 

The aubfltantial bcguinings made in the with land, bmhlingB, and funds amounting 
United Stales aie to bo fully anpreaiated only io nearly $800,000, Tlio idca^ of gifts for 
when viewed ngainsb the baotgromid of the auch inatitutiona was already in the minds 
scattering and flUperficial education commonly of others, and within ten ycara two more 
given to bhe girls of the day. Doforo 1830 colleges for women woro endowed, while prac- 
Emma Willard and Catlieriuo Beecher had tioally all tlio state universities and several 
made striking proteata against the accepted largo private foundationa liad bocomo cocduca- 
type of education far girla, and had cstablialicd tional. 

schools to carry out their ideas li\ 1034 In Vnsani College wna a really notable 
Mary Lyon began her personal campaign foundation for the liiglicr education of women, 
throughout Masaachusetba for funda with fulfilling Mnry Lyon'a dream and elTorb of 
which to establish a seminary on a non- tliirty ycais before Matthew Vassnr had 
proprietary basis, govcined by a board of considered his project for years, and olcarly 
trustees and buttressed by invested funds; intended that tlio institution should be a 
1837, tho year in which Mount Ilolyoko college for women, not a superior seminary 
Seminary (g.Hv) "waa opened, ia a signifLoaiit Vasaftr was from the first on an uiidcuomitia- 
dato in the history of the higher education of tioiml although stion^ly Christian basia, and 
women. ^ attracted wide publio attention ^ and large 

Fiom this time on, tho founding of seminaries numbers of students, about 350 in tho first 
and acadcmiGB Cqv gitle went on apace Tho year, Unfortunately ilr, Yaaaar had oxpouded 
South was especially prolifio of them before the greater portion of hia gift upon an exLan- 
the Civil War, le^Blaturcs often chartering eive bviUdins and equipment, leaving little 
tliom as collcgGS with the right of conferring endowment Tor inatruction and maintofiancQ, 
degiDca. In the newly opened Middle West The inailcquabo and irregular preparation of 
both the spirit and tho imtorial exigencies studenta nnd the ncccissity of ndmitting enough 
of pioneer life fo&toTod coeducation. Tho Btudenta to justify so largo ami expensive an 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute, opened pii 1833 undertaking led to tho early oatabliahmonfc of 
with a college cbaTter and changing its nnmo aprepaiatory department and the racggniliou 
to Obcilm College (qv ) in 1850, ofTored all its of special collego atudenta. A strong faculty 
facilities to women fiom the start. ^ Us somi' for the day, of both men and women, was, 
nary department was large, but its collego Jiowcvor, secured, and under the first active 
curriculum was said to compare favorably nresidoiiL, Rev. John 11. Ilayinond, the prob- 
wibii that of coJitemporary Yale Although loma of tho higher education of women were 
few women completed tho college con iso, rccogniacd mid met with remarkable wisdom 

seventy-nine had received tlic Oberlin D.A. and foresight. Latin and inatlioinatica wore 
decree by 1866. Antioch College, also in required for entrance; Greek only in tho classi- 
Ohio, opciiod in 1863 under the piesidcncy of cni couiac. Tho preparatory (leparfciiieiibi al- 
Horacc Mnnn^ and was fully coeducational and though of diiniiiiahing importance, was nob 
of higli standing for the times, although sorely filial^ abolished until 1888; bub President 
beaet by admin is bra tivo and financial difh- Raymoiul always saw clearly that it was a 
Qultics, Many denominational colleges of tho temporary and dignclvantagcoua expedient, 
Middle West and some of the eailiei fltato uni ver- and never censed io maintam the necessity 
Bities admitted women from the outaot, but of having students of full collego grade in tho 
their leaaurccs were meager and then standards majority and of sharply separating tho pre- 
uncertain In praoticftlfy ail of tJiGin pieparn- paratory studenta from Uiom la HimiGoU and 
lory depnitmcnts absorbed many of the men methods of instruction. Only women of 
and inaat of the women studeuta. lu tho maturity and eavneat purpose were admitted 
castorn part of the country, Elmira Collego ns special students, and theii number steadily 
for women waa eatablishcd bcfoic tlie Civil Iceaoncd. 

War by the synod pf the Pieabyterian Chuich In 1870 tho legislature of Maaflaobiiaebta 
It was chattered in 1S6S with tho ptoviBion olmv toted Wellesley Eomnle Bomiiuiry, clmnp- 
that ''no degree shall bo confciiecl without ing its name to Wollcaloy College iji 

a ooutBC of Btudy equivalent to n full ordinary 1873 and fully ompowermg it to grant dcgrcDS 
oourao of college study as pursued in the col- in 1877. This institution wna tlio foundation 
leges of thia statc^ and a bctious effort ^Yna of Henry 1?. Durant, a Boston lawyer, who 
inado to carryout this program.” Elmira Collego provided it with nmnlo land, a largo acndoiTiia 
haa tho chstincUon of being the first womcirfl and rosidcnco building, and ndequato oquip- 
Gollcgo chartered in nil eastern state. Tho Civil mcnt,‘ but with practically no productive 
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endowment Wellcaley wna opened in 1076, The umvcrsiticB of Utah (1950), Iowa (1856), 
and for five yenra maintained a preparatory ICanaoa (1806), Minnesota (1808), and Nc- 
dcparfciTiGrit. Frorn 1881 to 1883 it required braska (1871) had boon coeducational from 
both Lahn and Greek for entrance, but sub- their foundation, and the state universities 
acquently eatabliahcd a aoicntifie courso with- eatablished lator accepted coeducabion as a 
out Greek, leading to the degree of B. 8^ Spe- matter of coiirfie. Only the thico southern 
cinl students of maturity have always boon state univcraitics of Virginia, Georgia, and 
admitted. Louisiana lomain closed to womon. 

Smith Collego {q.vX endowed by the will of During the years between 1870 and 1892 
Sophia Smith, of Habncldj Mass., with nearly a number of endowed inatitubionB for men first 
1400.000, was chnrLcrecl in 1871 and opened admitted women: Cornell University (founded 
at Northampton Moss , in 1375 with twelve in 1868) in 1872, The Mass aohuHetta Institute 
Btudcnt.«i. Both Greek and Latin wore required of Technology (founded in 1866) in 1883; Tufts 
for entrance from tho first, nnd the collego Collego (founded in 1864) in 1802. Others 
never maintained a preparatory department were oocdncational from their foundation. 
Recognizing tlio diaadvaiitagcs, social, finan- Boston University (1873), Lcland Stanford 
cinl, and educatioiial, of a laige central real- Junior University (1801), tho University of 
deuce building, it adopted tho plan of small Chicago (1892), 

dwellings in the housing of ita students. From about 1890 we have the introduction 
adding to their number as students increased, into the United States of a modified form of 
In 1877 certain special students wore ad- the Encliah typo of higher education for women i 
mibted without Greek, and from 1884 to the affiliated or coordinated college abtachccl 
1000 courses were established leading to the to the university for men. The earliest of 
degrees of DS. and D.L., which did not re- these was tho popularly named Harvard 
quire Greek for entrance. Since 1004 all Aiinex^" whereby, in 1879, the Society for the 

couraca have led to tho BA. degree without Collegiate Instruction of Women provided 
required Greek From 1880 to 1902 schools of courses for women, taught voluntarily by 
music and^ of art were maintained In its Harvard profcssoia and paralleling coiiiaes 
early policies Smith olcaily showed the influ- given at Harvard. In 1094 this informal 
encQ of the adjacent Now England colleges foi association was organized ns Had cliffc College, 
men nnd the sagacity of ita first president, with power to give degrees. All teaching is 
Rev. L. Clarke Seely c, who served from ita done by members of tho Harvard faculty, 
foundalion to 1010. but financial and administrative relations aro 

Tho laat of tho colleges foi women to be nob close Other important affiliated coilegea 
largely endowed was Bryn Mawr College, for women arc the II Sophio Newcomb Memo- 
founded by Joseph W. Taylor of Philadelphia, rial College of Tulaiic University m New 
a inomber of the Society of Friends. It Was Orleans (18S0), the College for Women of 
chartered in 1880^ aiul opened in 1886, The Wcatern Reserve Univeraity in Cleveland 
date of its oatabliahTnont enabled it to profit (1808); Barnard College of Columbia Uni- 
by tho experience of twenty yctirs in the higher veraity (1000); the Women's CollegG of Brown 
education of Avomon. From the first it laid University, not fully organized until 1097 
stress on high standards of cntraiico, tested These instibubions differ considerably in the 
by examination, and made provision for grad- intimacY of tlioir relations Avith tho university 
unte work of a university character, with which they arc connected, (See Thomaa, 

In 1888 Mount Holyoke Seminary wob M. C , Education of TKojiicji ) 
chartered as a collego and seminar^', and in GraamiB Study — A strong impeluB was 
1803 closed its Bcminnry dcpnitmcnt. Wells given in the United States to graduate study 
Collego at Aurora, N.Y.. Avna chartered in of the German or rcscaich type by tlic louiid- 
1670. Tho Women's College of Baltimore, ing of Cornell UiiivcTaity m 1008 and of 
now Gouclier (Ilollege, Avas opened in 1888 undci Johns Hopkins Univeraity in 1876 From 
Mcfcliodist auspices A number of small about 1880 American college Avomcn began to 
mstitutioiia m the middle and far west at- seek opportunities for graduate work and to 

tamed college rank in this period, notably study for advanced dogicca, both in the United 

Mills College in California (1886) and Hook- States and hi Europe. While Jolme Hopkins 

ford College m Ilhuols (1892) These two liaa not opened ita facilitica to Avqmen except 

insLitutiona havo oloacd then preparatory in ita medical department (1893), its influence 
departmental Avithin the past year upon graduate instruction for women has been 

In 1870 the Uiuversily of Micliigan, then the ex or ted tlirougli Diyn Mawr College, which 
Bbrongest and beat known of Llio state univer- modeled its pradnatc sohool largely alter tho 
Hitica, opened itB doors to womon, followed Johns lIopkinB plan, In 1892 Yale Univer- 

in tho same year by tho universibica of Cali- sity opened ita gradimLo school and ita Ph.D 

foinia, Illinois, nnd Miaaouri; in 1873 by the degree to Avomcn, the University of Penn- 
Ohio State University; and in 1674 by the sylvnnin admitted women graduate sbudenta 
Univerai by of Wiaconain, which had practically in the same year; and the University of 

given college instuictiDn to women Binco 1860, Chicago has alwaya placed ita large faciliLies 
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for graduate instriTction at the diapoaal of practically opened to women. Z 11 rich ad^ 
women Harvard has never granted univei' inifcted them by 1807 ; tJie others then exist- 
si by degrees to women, and Radcliffo CollegG ing, duiing tho decade. The Uiiivcraity of 
IB empowered to grant only the biiGholorfl Freiburg, establialicd in 1889^ rnceivefl them 
andthe maateT'e dcErcea. Women doing work only as heaiora. In the early days Rviasian 
for the doctor's degree at RadclifTo receive women, ohcckcd m their olTorts to aDcurc 
only a certifioate, quite in the Oxford and university education at home, flocked to Zurich. 
Gambndgo manner In 1901 31 per cent of In 1873 108 Riiasian ^Yomcn studying there 
tho ^graduate students m the United Statcfl were ordered homo by the Iluasi an government 
weto woTnon; in 1911, 30 per pent Of tUoao The fiiat American women aUv dying abroad 
receiving the master's degree in 1001, 21 per went largely to Zlkrioh, In the Swiss iinivcr- 
aent were womens in lOil, 28 per cent aitica women matriculate aa regular atudenta, 
Of those reooivmg the doctor's degreo in lOOl, and rcecivc uiiivcraity dcgTCca. 

9 per cent were women; in 1911, 10 per cenb, In tlio Scfiudinavinn countries the univer- 
(For flgurea before 1900, aeo Thomaa, ISdiica- si ties wore opened to women in Sweden and 
lion of Womens) Finland m 1870, in Denmark in 1876; in 

The AsacGLahon of Collegiate A^ututkc was Norway m 1684, In llclglum and the NetUer- 
organized in 1882 by ropreecntativo women Innda they were opened in 1880, 
graduates of eight Amorioan inatltutiona, In France none of the sixteen univcraitica 
to work for the mamtenance of high stand- lu the reorpauizcd slate aysLein is oloaed to 
arda and the extension of opportunities in women, although Frenchwomen avail Ihem- 
bhe higher educiiUon of women In 1011, selves slowly of the opportunity The few 

its corpora bo or inabitubional niomborship women who Bock higher education in France 

included twenty- blirec American univcrsitica do bo from profcBsional motives, not for a 
and colleges admitting women to the firab liberal ertiication, although from 1805 couraea 
degree, and nine inatibutiona admitting women of lectures for girls niul women wero given by 
to higher degieea, together with a list ol unWeveity proCcaiiOTB, and to-diiy woTnoii of 
ap proved foreign uni ve rallies admitting women leisure aomctiincs attend Icotiirca at tho 
to higher nonprofeaaional degrccB. It now Sorbonno Tiio first woman to apply for 

has for by- three local branches Ihrouglioub the admission to a Frcncli university was nn 

country, open to women graduates of any of American, m lfl08, seeking medical training 
bho instibutionB mcnlioncd In 1911 ilB total She wcia followed by nuinberB of lluaHinn and 
moinberslup was 4082 It issues a Hcrics of Polish women, more slowly by native Freneh- 
publieations, and Ima oatried on invest! gationa woineii. In 1882, after tlio cHlablinlunout of 
□f many topics c 0111100 ted with the cduoation public lycdca ,or accoiulnry Hchools for girl a 
and occupations of educated women It also in 1880, tho Ecolc Normiile was founded at 
maintains, or administers for other organ iza- Sfevres to tram women m secondary tcaolicrs. 
tioiiB, sQveral fellowships availablo for graduate Iba courses arc givon largely by professors 
study in Europe or America ^ from the 8opboimc, and its work la of \nuvcr- 

Continent of Europe, On tho conbinciiL sity rather than of normal grade, although H 
of Europe higher education for woinon^ haa gives no degrees. It ia, however, open to 
had to meet in trenched CD naorvfttiam, religious, only a email number of women, Tho Colldgo 
HODial| and political Its development 1ms SdvigiuS in Faiis, founded ill 1380 by the 
been iTTO^ular, sind m many cUBca, even when Society Cor tho Frepagnlion of luaUUDliou 
opportunities have been granted, there has among Women, in of much the came type, 
been little responso on the pnrt of women. In blie last ten years L]ie general aLLejidancG 
The majority of women studying ill continental upon French universiticfi has morensod 37 per 
universities have been foreigners. With le- cent, tho uttondAiicG of foreigners hiis in- 
gard to the educatiDn of womenj^ the oonti- cTcnscd 195.5, and in certain facnlties to an 
nental countries fall into the following groups: oven greater degico. In the four years from 
([1) Swibzorlan^ the Scandinaviaii aoun tries, 1006 to I90Q the number of women atudenta 
including the Grand Duchy of Finland, tho incroasccl nearly 90 per cent. In 1900 there 
Netherlands, and Belgium, m which the absence wore 2910 iiativo Prcncii women in all the 
of a powerful upper claas and tho prevalonco French universities out of n fcotnl student 
of a more or less democratio spirit have brought nttondanco of about 40,000, nnd 080 foreign 
about general TCGOgnition. of the ti^Ua of wotneu, of whom the lar gent number from, any 
women, (2) tlio Latin countries, Franco, one country came from 11 usaia. (^epU. SCoiu. 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, in which there of Ed, 1911.) In Italy univorsity trained 
haa never been legal prohibition of tho attend- women arc a till exceptional, pa they are to a 
anoD of women upon tho univcrsitios, but in grentor degree in Hpain nnd Portugal, 
which the actual attendanoo of luwlivo women In tho statca of tho Gorman ompiro and in 
has bean slight' (3) the German and Austrian Austria, uiiivcraity cduoation for women has 
ompircfl , nnd (4) Ilufisla and the lessor Slavonic developed slowly, partly bocauac of views 
nabiens. regarding tho aplicro of women and partly 

Tho Swiss univorsitlea wore tho first to be Lcoauso these universities are state insLitu- 
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tioiih anti bhe poBBcaaion of their degrees For 1910-1911, the Crerman handbook Mmerva 
lortds to certain positions in the public service reports 1043 Avomen at the University of 
Even wlierc Tvonicn have been ndiiiiLtcd in Beilin alone, out of a total student body of 
considerable mimbGis,^it hah' been na n favoi 14,543 Of these, 8425 men and 777 ■women 
and not aa a right. They have been required were inatiiciilatcd, and 5075 men and 266 
to ask pci mission of the miniBtci of publio women weic hearers, At Ficiburg there 
insbi'iiction, of the leetoi of the iiiiiversity, wcie 2926 men and 166 women matrioiilatod ; 
iintl of maivfdual prn/ebsora whose courses 126 men and 31 women hearers. At Hcidcl- 
thoy wished to attend; and they have had berg there were 1846 men and 162 women 
no abb mod status. For the moat jiart, tliey mail ioulat eel, and 173 hearcis, inoludiiig 
have been ranked as hearers, although a few women In 1898-1899 the total number of 
uni verfli ti c, s ha VO allowed them to mn Cl iciE late, women studying at ah the Gcniiaii univer- 
Foreigners Jiiivc fared bolter than native si ties ia said to have been appioximatcly 
Gorman and AiiBbriaii women, since their 471 So icccntly aa 1903-1901 there weie 
own college or university degrees have fro- but 85 inatrioulatcd women students in all the 
^iicnbly been accepted in place of the " leav- German universities, 28 at Heidelberg, 26 at 
ing c or ti flea bee from the Bymnaaiumfl wliicli Freiburg, 25 at Munich, 5 at Wurzburg, and 
all Germans have to proseiiL, Tho present 1 at Erlangen There were 125G women 
inovomciit for the GHtabhbhmcnt by the he avers, 662 of them at tlic Univciaity of 
state of Bills' gymimaiums equal to those for Berlin The only institution which may bo 
Ijoya will undoubtedly lead to tho presence said to give separate higher instruction to 
of a Inigcr number of Grimnii women in the women is the Victoria Lygeuiii in Borlin, 
univcibitics at no distant date It is difficult cstahliahcd in 1869 This, however, does nob 
to make genoral sbatcincnta about univcrbity grant dcgrccB 

education for women in Germany, since theory In AusLiin-I lung ary women have been ad- 
aiul praoticc ficqnontly dilTcr, and the policy niibted as hearcis by special permission since 
of a given univorwily may change from year 1878 Since 1897 they Jiavc been allowed 
to year. Until recently the aouth German to matrioiilatc in tho pliilosophioal faculty In 
univcrsiticB woro more liberal in their treat- tlio Bummer acmes tor of 1010-1011 there were 
menL of women than was Priiesifi. About 1803 6866 men and 282 women matriculated; 

the Prubsian minister of education Bent an 1016 men and 204 women hearers, 
inquiiy to the ten Prussian umvovsitics regard- Stiangely enough, it is in Ilussia that wo find, 
ing the admission of women. All refilled the bcgmninijfl of European interest in tlic 
nil favoi ably, although degrees of opposition highei education of women With the opun- 
difiered, Ileidolbeig, one of the two uiiiver- ing of the roigii of the liberal Alexander II 
si ties of Iladcii, was cailicr more cordial to in 1865 and the emancipation of the serfs, 
women than it later became It admits the need of popular education and of brained 
tlicm to the doe tor's degree on individual intelligeiicD in publio service increased greatly, 
petition. Rufitiian women sLucliod there be- The uni vmi ties were reformed, and studenta 
fore 1876, and it waH frequented by tho earlier flocked bo them in laige numbers From 
American women studenta. Frol burg, the 1856 to 1863 the Eussiaii uni vorsi ties were 
other imivorsity in Baden, Wiiizburg, Erl an- not legally closed to women, and certain pro- 
gen, and, Bincc 1903, MuiiioJi, the Bavarian fessora willingly admit ted them to leoturea. By 
univeraibiea, admit women to matriculation and the imivcrBily legislation of 1863, however, thia 
degrees. The Uiiivoraity of Ueiiizig in Saxony right was withdrawn, although a majority of the 
has for a number of years received a con- univeraiiiofl thomaclvca were in favor of intcr- 
Biderablo number of women. Of the Pniasiaii preting the term " auditor ” as applying to 
universibica, Gottingen has been pci haps most either sex. In 1867 leading IliiHaian women 
lioapitable, granting an occasional degree to petitioned for umvcraity iuBtruction ; and ainco 
women by 1805 Tho Uiiiver&ity of Berlin 1809 couraea for women have been given by 
was for many yeaia closed to women, but for university profeaaora in St Petersburg and 
the last ten years has admitted them as some of tho other univcrait]^ towns, subject, 
hearers. In 1805 there were said to be only however, to governmental interruption ana 
BIX women hi ubLeiidance Tho Prussian iiitcrferonce Ruaeian universiticB as such are 
law of 1008, reorganizing girls' higher schools, not open to women, and the history of lugher 
and putting tliem legally on a level with tlioso education foi Russian women is to be Bouglifc 
for boys, admits girls with the propoi qualifica- in the foreign imivcraitiea which they have 
Lions to matriculcition in tho rruaaiaii iinivcr- attended in such large niimbera as to be the 
81 tic a Sin CO then, foicign degrees Imvo been provailing typo of woman flCudcnt in many of 
accepted as proof of preparation, and there them 

has been a Burpriaing mcreaao in tJio iiumbor Professional and Technical Education, — 
of women stiidcnts, a high percentage of them Of the tJircc learned profesBions, medicine, 
matriculating. In 1009-1910 tlicre wore 2324 law, and theology, modioino is tho only one 
women matriculated in Prussian univerBitica, win oh women havo entered in any numbers 
an incroaso of 463 over tho preceding year. In European iiniveiaibiea, especially those of 
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the continoiib, the /our fncultica under wliioJi than medical aeliools, fire of all grndcfl, qnd 
matiuetilon is RWen ilioso of philoaopliy moat of the best law ftchoals do uot admit 
(oi libornl arts), mcdioinc, law, and thcolofiy. women. In Europe a very few women have 
IIgucc any uni verfiity allowing women to ma- been admitted to faoultics of Protestant 
triculato opens to them legally the opportunity theology In the Ujuted Statca cortain 
for medical training. PracLically, however, dciioininationfj notably tlie lJniveraaliHta, have 
the pormiaaioii aftcii lealH with Urn pro^ long ndmitted women minis tcra In 1011^ 
fesaarg concerned, and in many caaca, lull or a- 1137 women arc reported a^ studying thcol- 
tory, hQflpital, and clinical facilities have been ogy in Ibo United Slateis. The last available 
refused. The English uiiiverBitica grunting conaus (lOOO) icporta in the United S tat eg 
degrees to women, m some cases explicitly 7387 women physicianfl uiul surgeons, 1010 
wiihhcld the medical degree. All now grant it women Lawyers, 3373 woiiica miiuBtcrs, IVhat 
□Kccpfc the Royal University of Ii cl and I Trinity proportion of these arc university and coUcko 
C ollege, Dublin, mid, of course, Oxford and graduates it is iinpoasiUlo Lo gay, bub it la 
Cnmbi'idgc, winch giant no degrees to women, safe to ahsumc a rospeotable ininonty The 
In the United SLabca^ women receive tlioir facia available for Ijotli Eui'opO ftiul America 
medical training either in mdepciuleiit medical show that the modern ccliicuted Avonmn la not 
Bohoola or in medical schools forming part of entoring bho learned profcaaions to anything 
UTnvBTBiticB and coUeges. The first Tvomnn like tho degico that it waa thought ehc Tulght 
physician in the world. Dr. Elizabeth Black- enter them, m tho early days of higher educa- 
wcll, received her degree ih 1849 from a medical tiou for women. 

school m Genova, New York, later studying Froiii blie modern tcclmicnl and engineering 
in France After 1808 Ainciicnn, Englisli, profcaaionfl women arc for tlic most part 
and lliissian women studied medicine in Pans barred, by inclination and by the nature of tJic 
or Switzer! and In 1869 sevcial English- work, Lliough in both Europe and the United 
women were given Jormal permission bo Stales bliore arc women arciutecta, and in blic 
study medicine at the University of Edinburgh, United States a few cngincora The Masaa- 
but were ao badly treated that, m 1870, they cliiisctta Institute of Technology aud the 
CoYmed the London School of Mcdltiuc for BcicnhfiG echool of Govucll Ui'iverBity have 
lYomen. In Russia a womon^s medical alTordccl cxcollont technical training of the 
school was opened in 1872 In the United beat type to occasional woincn. 

Slates the medical schoola accepted women Present Status and Number^. — Surveying 
slowly, so that several women's medical flchoolfl the liigliei education of women in Llio United 
were established, in PJnlndolphjn in 1850, States and in Europe during the period from 
m Nc\Y York hi 1803, m naitimoro in 1882 1890 to lOlO, we aic Htuiolc with tho diiTcr- 

Women aio now admitted to some of the best cnee in its dovclopinenb on tho two sidea ol 
schools in oonneetion with the uinvoifiiLies ; tho Atlantia, During these veara in the 
but other good solioola arc still closed Tlie United States imivcrsi by and col lego cducalion 
report on medical education hi tho Uiillcd for women haa oxpauuod greatly aa rogarcla 
States and Canada Issued by tho Carnegio mimber of atudenta and i)io due live fuiula. 
Foundation In 1910 points out that with tlie In Europe, on the other hand, its development 
inereaso in iiistitutioiis open to women, the Jms been gradual. Tho United StuLos Com- 
number of women studying medicine Ims of mifiaioner of Education's Repot t for 1010 pie- 
late years dccroasiod. Eighty por cent of the aents atabifltioa of atlcndancc In the United 
women considcicd studied at coeducational States for the twenty years from 1800 to 1010 
Bohoofa, and on this ground as on the gtounil for men, ^Yomcn in coedueational institu lions, 
of limited facilitlea the report advises bho and women in the sixteen separate collcgea 
closing of separate medical schools for women, for women held to bo of first r^nk. A atrik- 
(Cli 13 ) The Repot t of the United States mg inereaso of attendance m aeon at a Blancc. 
Com mi ssi oner of Education for 1911 gives The total cnioHmciiL has grown from 48,111 
810 women studying medicine m the United in I BOO, 38,056 men and 10,054 women, to 
States, but comparatively lew of blicin arc 171,893 in 1010, 110,678 men anil 62,316 
in schoolfl requiring collego study or giadua- women,— 43,441 in cocducfttionfll insLiLutioiifl, 
tion for aclmiBSion. 0874 m colleges for women In the 02 coUcecs 

Law as a piofession for women is far Icfifl for women of the second claSB there were 
highly clovcloped than meclLcluc In Europe, 10,013 atudeuta in IBOOj 11,690 m lOIQ. 
individual women havo taken degrees in law Tlio dilTcrenb rate^ of incicnse^ Jiowcvcr, nio 
at vniious uniycrsitics, nit hough legal and more Bignificniit. TIio niimbci' of men sLii- 
Lraditioiial barriers usually stand in tho way dents has incronHcd 214 2 p^r cent , the 
of their bceomiiig lawyois, In tho United iiiiinbor of women in eocdueatioual in a Li In- 
states a small but inorcnanig number of lioiis, 438 per cent, and the minibor of women 
women have atudied law anil Jiavo been in the sen urate colic ges for women, 348.4 per 
admitted to the bar. Tho CominiBsi oner's cent. Tliab is, ni tho last twenty yenra Uio 
Report for 1911 givca 223 women students in attendance of women upon liigher institutions 
Iflwaoliools, Theaoachoola, however, even more has inoreaged more rapidly than that of men; 
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and among women, the attendance upon coeducational and separate higher education 
ooodiiciitional iiiatiLiUioiia lias inci eased more for women have apparently come to stay, 
rapidly tluuA upon lUbtituUoua for women so tlmfc indwidunls may chooac according to 
only In bliia^ aamo period the reaourcea in Iheir temperament and needs 13iifc the 
bnildinga, (nqiiipmcnt, and productive fqnda growing realization that education is for tho 
nf the instifcutiona for both men and women making of citizens Icnda weight to the con- 
liave gained cnormoiialy, These two decades Icntion that it should be given so fai as possible 
iiavo been a period of uipueccdontcd endow- under normal conditions of human association 
menb of higher cdiicatioii in tlie United States, The new empiiasia upon the vclahiona of 
and nlbhough institutions for women hnvo education to the life nf the day has raised 
been much less richly benefited than tlioso for many queationa regarding the present syatcmH 
men, they have iceeivefl iiolcwortliy benefnc- of higher education for both men and women, 

tions Women in coo tinea Lion al inatitutioiiB What ah all he the course of study? Whioh 

have, of emu Be., profited by the gifts or the sul)]ecta bhtdl be required, if any, and which 

public funds put at tho aeivico of those in- ahall be elective? Shall tlicie be a group 

HtibutioiiB flystem, to give gvcatci' eoiitinuity and thor- 

Tlie numbers of women afcudcnta at Oxford oughness? How shall subjects be tauglib to 
and Cambridge, on the other liaiul, and even prepare for modern life while still giving a 
nb fcliG Britiah universities granting women libornl education? How much rcsponsibiTiby 
degrees, have not in oreaBcd stiikmgly in recent for their own government shall be given to 

i ^cais, Tho two Cambridge colleges for women students? With rogaid to the cflucatioii of 
lad 302 aUulcnta in residence in 1899; 3fil women the old qucfltion, shnll the education 
in 1910. In 1910, the women sbudenta at of women dilfcr from the education of men, is 
Oxford numboicd only 357 Moreover, cdu- nfiked afresh with the experience of iieaily 
cation foT women m England has been Uttle fifty years of women’s education hehmd it, 
endowed Tlic I’ccont increase of women Thcic arc positive opinions on both aides, 
Bbudeiits at the universities of Prussia and but the ovidenco is still equivocal. Modern 
France hna been noted, but it is too soon to psychology is tentative in its views on tho 
tell itfl real significance. mental differcncca between the sexes, and 

From IfiOO bo 1010, few new inatitutionB tho needs of the modern world arc to be m- 
for the liiglicr ciliicafcion of women wcio creaaingly met by men and women working 
founded 111 the United States. In 1 803 tho lu eoinman. Pcihapa tho solution of the 
Uandolph-Macon IVoincn'a College wna es- problem will best come gradually through a 

tablishcd iiiider hlethodiat auspices In 1002 bcttci regulation of tho choice of studies in 

Simmons College, endowed in 1870 by John college, actermined more than at present by 

Simmons of Uoston, was oBtabURhed according the lyptys of service which educated men and 

to tho terms of liis will to combine liberal and women can best render to tho community, 

vocational braining of oollcge grade. In 1908 and by a new spirit and outlook in college 

tlio William Smith College for Women wna teaching 

eBtablislicd nfl an a/hliated college of Hobart A con tri but! on to this solution is being made 
College (1822). Tho Connecticut College for to-dny through the study by college women 

Women was oharLcicd in 1911, and is to bo of the occupationa open to women with higher 
opened in 1014, Wheaton Seminary in Norton, training. Teaching Ima been picdomiuathigly 
Mass , wns given a college charter in 1912. the occupation into which collcge-bicd women 

In LJio United SULes the cxpaiiBioii in the have ^ gone. Full statistics Imvo not been 

higher education of women leads us to certain compiled, but there Arc several recent valuable 

conchisione and bringRUB face to face with certain Btudica for in dividual collcgcB, In the United 

pioblcms. Ill tho fiist place, higliei education States Bryn Mawr College fumisiics most 
for women has come to be neceptod ns a matter complete data Of its 1070 graduates to 
of course Girls and boys of the eainc social Jan. 1, 1011, 28 6 per cent wci’O teachers; 
groups are going to college very generally 9 2 per cent were in other oconpaLions, 
and from much the anmo motives Second, 5 6 per cent were studying furtlici , 25.0 
the prevalent type of higher education, ns of per cent were uii married and without paid 
scGoadary cclucalion, in the United States is oceupatiou; 27 pei cent were married and 
coeducational in spite of the remarkable without paid occupation ; 2 2 nor cent wora 
growth of the loading women^a colleges. A dead. A study of the 1683 college graduntea 
comp Avi son of the rolativo growth of the two of Mount Holyoke College from 1890 to 1009 
typea of InabifcuLion auggcBla at lonsl a practical shows that 82 per cent nave boon for iDneer 
flouition of Die problem of cooclucatioii. What- or ahorber pcuoda in paid ououpatioiis. Of 
over may bo Llio objcotioiifl to it — and Llic argu- tlicac, 78.6 have been Lcaclicis (Ilcwea, 
men ta for it BOom to grow stronger ns the grade p. 703.) Foi tho University of Wiacoiism ib 
of Gducabion giyon becomes more advanced — la reported in 1009, '^Of those wlio aie either 
tho matter ia virtually eettlcd by community tompoiarily or permanently sclf-Bupporting, 
Bcntimont, fmauciAl coiiBidorationa, and acecs- SB per cent become teaohera and 3.3 per cent 
Bibility of certain types of inaUtutiou Both engage in. library workv No other occupation 
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lifts El representation of moie than 1.6 per cent." 
(Olin, p lOdr,) 111 (I eturly of the cconomio 
Btatua of 377 Bolf-aupporting college women 
made in 190D for the ABsoomtion of Collegiate 
Alumnm, 317, or 80 per cent, were tcaohera. 
Statistics beforo 1000 are given in Preaidcnfc 
Thomas' monograph on the Edncalion of 
Wojnen ftnd in Mrs. Sidgwick'fl Health Stotislics 
of Women Sludcnl^ of Oxford and Cambridffe 

(18h7j. 

At present college wamon, both in the 
Unite J States aiul in England, are going 
iiiorcaflinply into other fields of woik, nna 
ayabcmatic investigation of tbesB licbU is 
111 progress. In 1910 tlio Womcn''fl Etlucational 
and Indus trial Union of Boston, au organiza- 
tion for the promotion of women's work and 
welfftTDj c8tii.bl\Bhed an appointment burcan 
bo RESiBb college women In securing non-bench- 
ing cinployment and to study _ ckiating and 
potential oppoi tuintios for trained women. 
In 1910 it pahUahed VocationB for ihcTvauicd 
Woman; OpporbuniticB Other than Teftolnng, 
a em-vey by incu and women experts in various 
fields. Since then it has issued fourteen special 
buUQtinB on oppoi’tuiiLticB iu the Boston area 
for various kimiB of cinploymciib. In October 
1911 the local nlumiim oiganiznbions in Now 
York City, leprcsenbing nine insLiUitioiis. 
eatahlitihcd the lute re olio gi a be Bmeau of 
OcGupntioiiB, ftrid entcicd upon the work of 
plflciJig and of inveabigation Early in 1012 
ft fiiinilar bureau Wfts opened in Philadelphia, 
ftiid Chic ft go ooilege women arc now (1912) 
mntijijii^ plana for a bureau. In IDOO Iho 
Aaaociabion of Collegiate Aluninro created a 
Btaiuliiig committee on vocftlional oppor- 
tunibiDa other than Leaching, wiiioli li ns held 
two eonfcrcncea, compiled an occupational 
aard oatnloguo of college women, publiBhed 
a study of nearly 300 collogo women engaged 
in noii-tcaohing occupaUons, and isbued a 
bulletin giving inforinabiou about places for 
vocational trniniiig in the United States open 
to college women, Most of the colleges receiv- 
ing women have for some years maiii tamed 
appointment bureaus for ftasiflt'mg their s b li- 
do nts who seek empLoymeut, and these are 
now cooperating with the newer ngcncies 
described above, Engliahwomen at tanked tJio 
problem even earlier. In 1897 they catabliBhed 
in London a Central Bureau for the Employ- 
ment of Women, win eh has of late years or- 
ganized a Students' Career Aaaocintion in 
close Tclabicma with the women's oollcgca, 
uiiivcrBity graduatca, and the girls' scIiooIh 
pi op ar ing for college. They now is sue bi- 
monthly a magazine, Women's Emploj/ment, 
which Uata placcB Cor vocational training, aua 
studies openings and vocational Icndciiciea. 

Out of these movcmonlH and others, edu- 
cational and social, are bound to come a pro- 
gLGSslve adapt a Lion of women's Iiipher cduca- 
tioii to the needs of the day, without in the 
slightest degree Baoriricing its high standarda, 


[iiid n fuller realization of the value of the con- 
tribution made by tlvc educated woman to the 
constructive work of the world, In the realm 
of pure acliolftiahip, nleo, the modem woman 
has mada and is making aubatantial oontribu- 
tiona. In the future, it ia Lo be hoped llmt 
flho will reap more of tho professional rewards 
of soliolarahip. E K A. 

See CoLLEQu, Ambhican; CoLnEOK At- 
fBWDANC’B, Con DU cation; ALSO AllTiCLEij on 
TOH VAllfOUa COUNTniBH, AND ON TllB VAIUOUH 
tJNivBnaiTiEB. 

RefflrBTiceB : — 

Afiflocintion of Colfegmto Aliinuiro, r»6licao'ona, 
CaDcciftlly for 18^6 1800, 1002^X005, 1007-1013 
D LAND IN, I M, E Iiiatoru of Higher Educahon of 
H''oEricni7i ihoSoulhl^rior lo 18GO (Now York, lOOO ) 
pLEASB, W L, J^vioncipation of if^a ii’ntfIfsAuJtinian. 

(London, lOIO ) Gorjd hiljlioarnpliy, 

Books oil EituGnlinii In llio LibraHos of Columlija 
Uiiivoraiby IHducation of ]Votn6n indudino 
CoaUicotion (New York, lOOl,) 

PnEMNEn, C, S Education of TFoHicri an d 0\ rla tri Great 
flnlaiTi (London, Ihl)7 ) 

llliiPQH, L 11 Qirh and Educfition (Hoaton, 1011 ) 
C*oiitribulloiia toward a Ihblinnraiihy of Llio Tlig^lipp 
EdurnLioit of Women, lUuL Hupiilomont No, i 
Publicatioiifl of tbo Asaocmtioii of CollDciato 
Ahmiitto, IR95, IK07 

Pa VILA, E^rii.r 7 Vie ffiphct Educauon of irojnea 
(London inul New York, 1800 ) 

Quesbona ledatina to Women, iHflO-lOOS (Cnm- 
bnclf^r, 1010.) 

DESXTim, LI G A [[intarif a/ Kducatian lU ffia Uni fed 
fitaics. ell. 21 fNoiv York. lOOl ) 

Gii.ciimfjT, 11 11 The hi/c of Mary tyon (Iloaton, 
1010 ) 

Girla' ,Sc/ioofa Year Fiooh, (Loudon, 1011.) (JlMLlali 
UiuvpMitiea and Voocitmiia for Trained Women ) 
Great Ilnlniii Hoard of Kducftlioii, if/icciol /fciJoWs, 
Etlncalion »« JJujjm, Vol, 2'1, lC/O0-i6l0. 

Ualdanb, U 11. 7/flafl&oo^ of /<’opcjx^u iStudi/ (I’klfn'' 
bllFRll ) 

I/andbool of f?oursc^ Open to IVouicji in JiritiBh. Con- 
biicfilnf, anil Cn^iadirin Edllcii by 1 

Mnddnoii, (New York, 1800, IBDO, Suppio' 
mailt, 1001 ) 

LrxiYn, Mns II. li. Lifo and Lef/cn ofj, II Itayniond 
(Now York, 1881 ) 

AfvMcri'Q, Jn/irlmdi cicr Gcfc/irfea ioH-1012, 

A^a/ioij, The, Letterd on Womon at Gernmn UnivoraiUea, 
Void 67-00.01. 

OUN, n 11 7’flc irojneii of a .SfAfe l/y/tecrfliif// (Now 
York, lOODO 

OponinoB for Vniveradu iroincn officr Tcachtua- 

(London, 1012) 

Palmeii, G H. 7’Ae L(fo of Alxca Freeman Palmer > 
(Do^loii, lOOa ) 

paaKiNb, A, Ed Vocatima far tho 7’rqiTicd 
TT-'orJian (IloaLon, lOlO.) 

Sadi/Eui, M E. ArradRGinnnti for Lbo Adtniasioii of 
Women to Hio Chit*/ Unncraitira iii Hio Dntjflh 
EinpiJti find in Foreign Uiilvcraitica Great 
Britain Board of Education, ^Special Rcjyorla, Vol- 
I (London, 1900-1007.) 

STiUB-an'onofc.n, F Bio AlthlcJicncriicliuTiD in rfer 
QcschicJdc der PiidoQogiL dc3 17. giid i8 Johrhun- 
derta in Frankreich uad Deuiaddand (HLrftBflbiirg, 
lOJl.) 

Taldot, M. 7Vic EducaUon of irornen (CbicnBo, 1010 ) 
TAVi Qu. J, M, Co He go I'Muc'aUcm Cnr Clirla In Aunjrlca 
(beforo 1805), Educnlwnal ReUao, Vnl. 41 
TnwiNo, C. F A Uiatotif of Iliohtr Education in 
Aiiitrri'cfi, Cli. 15 (Now York, JOOO j 
Toomah. M Caiiky. Efluralion of Women. In. 
/^ducdtiofi 171 the VnUal jS’ln/cs, N. M lilUlori 
Uditor (Albany, 1000.) Prepatcil for tlio Pana 
Expos! Lion, 10^. Conlaiiia filnllaLlca up Lo 
IDOO. 
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UnitcJ Statofl Comm-isaioner of Education, Amivcil 
Jtcjiorfa, espcciciUy fot 1894-1800 
VocnLioii Scriea. liutUtim J-J4, Woinou’a Educfttioimi 
mul IiitJiiaLnnl Union (Doaton, 1911-1912 ) 
Watson, Fostem Vtvca and lh{) Rcjiaia^anca Educa- 
hofi of Women. (London, Kill ) 
iKojncn'j Ejii]ilo[/menl (Bimontlily ) VoIh. D-12 
(London, 10DD-1D12) 

WOMEN TEACHERS. — Sec TuAciiEna, 
Sex op. 

WOMEN TEACHERS, EQUAL PAY 
irOR — See Salaries, TEACiiBiia’. 

WOMEN'S COLLEGES. —Sco Women, 
HiQiiEn EiiUCATioi? or 

WOMEN'S CLUBS AND EDUCATION 
^ TJie rapid gioivth of womon^a clubs m 
uumbci'a, Infill ciico, and varied activity in a 
feature of luo del'll life worthy of careful eati- 
inatc The largest fedciation now includes 
GOOO cliiba, has an nggrcgaEo members hip 
of 800,000 women, and works aysLcmaticnlly 
bliTouRli eleven dopartincnts 

Self- education — In iclniion to education, 
tlio inoveiiicTit may be said to have had three 
difilinct stages In the first stage, the aim 
wag almost ovchisively soU-edueation Gioiipg 
of women met for " sclf-improvcmonb " in 
so-called study or culLuro cluhs Bccniiaa of 
the gcncial lack fifty years ago of institutional 
fivcihUcs Coi the education of women, those 
eaincat groups mot a real cdiioational need. 
Small study clubs me atill mnnerous, and many 
of the largcsL orgaur/ations have depaitmciitg 
that are well equipped and conducted by leaders 
of high prnfoasional alninling 

Education through Cooperation. “ Tim 
flCcoiid stage was marked by an extiaordinnry 
impulao toward organization. The clubs de- 
veloped an intricate eyatoin of olTicoa and com- 
mittees j banded togoLlicr in iminicipnl, dis- 
trict, state, and national fedo rations, with a 
liiciarchy of ofRceis and committee jncmbcia; 
held ficqucnt coiweiitioifta; nivd wtvdciUjok 
state-wide and nation-wide projeota. What- 
ever the aim, the icsult has been mutual edu- 
cation, or training in team work, winch ia 
most valuable and oppoifcune The modern 
coinin unity has many piobloma which muBfc be 
solved by all Us women, working together, 
While the ordinary life of boya and men — 
in play, oducation, buainesa, and polibica — 
a fiord a continuoua training in team work, tho 
ordinary schooling and pursuits^ of girls and 
women tend strongly in tho opposite oi iiulivid- 
unlistic direction In clubSj women have 
Icarnctl to work togclhov in now ways and with 
an unprecedented freedom from social folbcra 
and class diatinobions. If tho highest rcwmcl 
of ciilturo ia a truly dcinocralio spirit niul 
habit, Lilia I'oauU of club life ia surely of great 
cducalionnl value. 

Direct Educational Work through Social 
Service — The third and present stage of the 


cl lib movement Ja chnractcrizcd by social 
service. Most ol it is avowedly for the benefit 
of women and children, tlicie arc many points 
of contact with the schoolg, even when the 
objects sought arc juvenile courts, the sup- 
pi'caaion of child labor, or the catahlishmeut of 
acliildien’s buicau 

The direct eclucational work undoi taken 
by women's oluba for the nssistanco of tho 
schools and school clnldicn can bo oiitlincil 
bioadly and its general scope indicated. Any 
correct statistical account is aa yet impoaslblo, 
because of the multiplicity of undci takings, 
their changing character even in a given place, 
and elnsticiLy in leporbing Many organiza- 
tions doing valuable work have aa yet no sys- 
tem of keeping rccoids, and the best system 
yet dev ised ia in adequate Enumeration would 
show that Bucemful help has been, given in 
some place by some club to almost every 
possible aoit of educational woilc A few 
groups will, however, include the most ex- 
tensive and significant 

An caily and popular kind of assiatanco may 
be called -- for want of n bettor name — 
philanthropic. The maintenance of scholar- 
slupa and loan funds has been more general 
than niiv othei one thing In 1910, nineteen 
state feclciationa were supporting soliolarahipa, 
with the aid of nearly 700 clubs In 1012 
twcnty-foUr state foderntioiia wore helping 
in tluB way. The club achoWahips range lu 
nuinbcr in various states fiom two to forty- 
five, in opportunity, from univciaity and 
normal sohool scholars hijia to the so-called 
child-labor acholarship, a wage equivalent 
which cnabloa childven between twelve and 
fourteen to remain in school and yet meet 
cntical needs at homo The most notable is tho 
International oi English soholarahip supported 
by tho General Federation and pioviding 
graduate study for a young woman after tho 
mciniiGi of the Rhodes scholarships for young 
men. Veiy gcncially clubs have made gifts for 
mevesvaing bcUcoI equipment, improving school 
grounds, decorating scliooli'ooma and buildinga 
— nearly BOO in 1010. Rural schools have 
been fc rang formed; several havo been entirely 
mninbainecl until public support could be en- 
listed In 1011-1912 the Education Corn- 
iiuttccfi of twenty state federations worked for 
impioVQd rural achools. Eapecially in tho 
South, they have for years aided the School 
Improvement Associations, which havo done 
heroic sorvice In one state m 1911, $39,000 
was raised and expended; in 1912, $50,000. 
In another the School Improvement Assooia- 
tlon left tier. (oTmcrly a club worker tiiui aided 
by the clubs, oiganizcd leagues in over sixty 
counties and raised sums for school iinprove- 
ment ranging from $300 to $3200 In tho 
congcated diatricta of cities, clubs provide 
clothing, books, penny limchcsj school nurses, 
and mors recently open uir echools for tho 
aummic and tuberculous, and special schools 
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lor the Tkoac Ueivq been iiua- 

tained in wliolc or in part. The gifU of one 
Biafco federation include 100 Escholarahipa, n 
loan fund of SI 500, S3000 rnised for Jti ri- 
de rg arte nsj the support of one Indus trial 
achool. and the partial support of four other a. 
Traveling libraries and the imclcua of public 
hbi'ai’Lca have oftca liocii given and placed 
where greatly needed. Club departmonts of 
art and of "libcraLiiic and libmy exten- 
sion are very numerous One state main- 
tained wholly for two years a free travelhiE 
lilrrnry ays tern which wna then recognized by 
the state end the olub cominittco ^vas made 
a slate commission. 

Anofclicr large gioup is of special significance 
because ib deoia with interests whicli formeily 
belonged in tho homo, wIiiDli the century^ 
Bociftl and induetiinl icvolutiou has takdu 
elBowhore, and which now appnicntly must be 
accomplished m coi-mection with the aclioola. 
As the flohoola consequently become over- 
burdened, it la fortunate that the home- 
makers continue their sense of rcspoji.^ibjlity, 
Because industrial knowledge and habits of 
work can no longer be gained in the ordinal y 
home or ncigliboihood, women's clubs have 
long been stiiving for the introduction into the 
school GUinculum of various foima of manual 
trmiung, dumcbtic acience, agiicuHnre.1 m 
mechanical courses, lii 1010 531 clul^s wore 
working for industrial education In 1012 
twenty-four state federations woie urgiug and 
aiding ib During 1912-11)11 all will be nskod 
by the central Education DcpaiLmcnb to help 
scciiio vocational education and vocational 
Biiirlanco, especially foi children who aro or 
will otherwise bo leaving school before they 
arc fourteen and swelling the ranks of the un- 
skilled. Eor the solution of this and other 
pTobloma, night achools, vacation schools, and 
continuation schools have been liclpod; in 
some eases they have been entnely supported 
until their usefulness And success have been 
roved, and then they have been turned over 
y the clubs to the public sohool aystoni. Dny 
nursorieS have been cgtablislicd for tbo care 
□f cliildreu whoso mathcia must follow tUo 
Indufitnes into factoriea and s bores 

Responsibility for extra time ns well as for 
extra tasks has come upon the schools by 
changed social conditions, and again the clubs 
liave shared the bin don, playgrounds, recrea- 
tion centers, and social centers woro aided 
in 1910 by 278 clubs, and in 1012 by twenty- 
eight stntc fedcratioiia* 

All other gioup comprises n number of ac- 
tivities wliich aim to improve tlic health con- 
ditio ua of school children, work for saiutavy 
achool buildings; for proper ventilation of 
schoolrooma; for individual drinking cups or 
"bubbling fountnins", for medical inspec- 
tion of achool chiicircii for physical defeota or 
for contagious discnsca. The education and 
health committees of fclurty-fivc state federa- 


tions were in 1912 tvetive in behalf of these 
vital matlcrs. Bccnilae of dangerous condL 
lions will eh could nob bn ignored, the attention 
of all clubs was directed during 1010-1912 
to the problems of sex hygiene, They found 
(ill the worclH of Pi’caiilcnt-Eincritus Eliot of 
Harvaid) that The first practical mcasurn, 
to be advocated wherever 111 ere la au oppor- 
tunity, is the intro due lion of a thorougli course 
ill sex hygiene in all normal acJiools." By 
quostionnairo and coric-spondonco tlic mattor 
was taken up with the uonnal school authon- 
ties in all states, 

III all but four of the state federations lcgis> 
lativc commiLtcofl arc ready to give aHsialance 
— aomelimca deoisivo assistance — in secur- 
ing desired school legislation. Tho clubs can 
often do more than any other one agency 
toward gaining u due live puUwity for tUo 
needs of any fiohool or aoliooi system. In 
1911 riflccn state federations weio specially 
Intel ested in school legislation, and one of 
them was succcHqfiil in aecuring eleven mens^ 
uics _ Through legislation and publicity, syri- 
fcematic worlc for increased scliool revenues ia 
being planned; clubs in ton states are already 
intci ested 

Other Countrlee. — Club work of tho kind 
indicated seems con fin cd principally to blio 
Umted States The cUiba in other eouutruis, 
at jciisb those reporting LliroUgb llio General 
Feeler ft I ion in China, India, Mexico, Chile, 
West Aiiatiftlia, as well as vVluska and the 
Philippines, are of widely cliilGronli types 
Woik foi flolioola, an known in thn United 
States, is not reported, except possibly from 
England and Cfuiada. 

Systematic Community Cooperation with 
Schools. — Perhaps tlio most importaiib and 
dis Una live " sphere of iiinueiiee " for women's 
eluba and other voiuulccr orRuniiaiionB ia 
tliat field of difficult determination between 
Llic home and tbo Bchooi. Wise occupation 
of tliia field depciula on close cooperation with 
school authorities and tcaphera. This has 
been brought about locally in many places 
by Home and School Asaociationa, or Parent- 
Tti ackers Asaociatioiia. Many of thcao have 
been organized by iho Congress of Mothers; 
Homo by tlic School Iinpiovoineiit Association 
of the South; some by atato fcdcraliona of 
clubs 

Cobperation and professional guidance on 
a national Hcalo were begun in 1907 by the 
iiifititiiUon of the " Depaitmeiit of Women’s 
National Organizations” — now called ” TJio 
Department of School raUons ” — in the 
National Eduention Association Affiliated 
with this (lopartmmit a\c the General Ftidcra- 
tiou of Women's Oluba, the National Congress 
of Mothers, the Council of Jewish Women, the 
Ahaociation of Gollegiato Alumnai, and the 
Sou them Association of College Women. 
The program of work moludod: (1) Sliong 
and wcll-cn forced oliild labor and compulsory 
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G dll cation laNva in every state (2) A aufRcicnb 
number of woll-c quipped and woll-caied-foi 
Hchoolliouscs in evciy community. (3) Ex- 
pGvi, ptv\d eviparvialQU oC rU vjOTk 

(4) Training for LIib hand, and moral inatme- 
tion. m nil public achooU 
Tlic educational _ work of women’s cluba 
aliouid improve rapidly by ineaiia of such pio- 
fessional gm dance, by mnkiiig olTort for each 
object conaccutivcly until it la complete, and by 
bniiEing about in every cominuiiiby the cxccl- 
leiiL results that Imvo already been accoin- 
pIiBlicd in flomc and planned in many 

M G. D 

See Family Education, Paucnts and 
Schools, Women, Ilia her Education of 

Reterencea : — 

Dahnum, Mub O S. Sonnllzatlon of llio Pubha 
SoIiqoIb, in ProcccilinoJi N". IS A for (Uni- 

vcraily of ClilcAgo Prcaa ) 

Couranl, The, M, S, Wlllrs, Editor. (St. Paul, 
Miun ) 

DcNiaoN Elsa Wlidt WomDn Ilavo Doud /or 
Puhllc Schools, ill /oiJi7i(if a/ the Affsocidfiori of 
Cof/cfluilo ythunnoi, April, 1012 
fJeljnno School CAiMren (Now York, 1012 ) 

Oonoral Fedcra^ivn of TKonica’a Clubs IJknninl Con- 
/crcnccs, Raporls lOOfJ (Chicngo) 1010 (Newnrk, 
N J )* 1012 Torllnnil, Mej 
GcncTnl recTcTaiio ii ^ulkUri. Iiarnrt nialtcip WtiLeta, 
Editor (Vnrmnii PJnoe, Troy, NY) 

GncNFELD, IICLUN L, ^Voincn'a OrAfimznLiona and 
Public Ella cation, Jn Proceed* ri era E A for 1007. 

(Univeraiiy nf Chicngo Prcaa.) 

Siimniary of Joint Committco ItcportB, in Proceed- 
UI 03 N.E A. for lOlO, 1011, ntid 1012 (Univcr- 
flity of ClJicngn Prees.) 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS TO SCHOOL FRAN^ 
CHISE AND OFFICIAL POSITIONS — 
One of the mniked charactcriatios of the past 
three or four decades has been the oKtciision of 
odiicational and political advantngpa to women, 
na well as to men Not. only have coeduca- 
tional Jiigli Bchoola been established generally, 
and mil vcrfli Lies tin own open to women on Iho 
same terms ns men (sec Women, HiGirBu 
Education of), but bho right to be elected 
to educational omccfl and to vote on educational 
mattciB has nlao been somewhat generally 
extended in the Northern and Wcstcin atatea. 
Only m the Southern Btates of the American 
Union liaa tho movement aa yet made prac- 
tically no pi'ogi'oas. 

Ill 1809 the territory of Wyoming began 
the movement of enfranchising women by 
granting to them llio same rights as men in 
tho terntory. Utah followcu in 1870, and 
continued such privileges uiiLU 1887 About 
this samo time a number of Norbliern and 
Eaatorii states began to adrnit women to tho 
right to vote at school GlecLioiiB, and to hold 
school olTicca. By 1800 tliia latter privilege 
had become so me what common in tho Northern 
states, and has sinco been extended , In 1808 
Colorado cxlciulcd the full franchise to women, 
and was followed by Utah in 1895, Idaho in 
1800, Wnshlngtoii m 1910, California in 1911, 
and Oregon, Arizona, ICansna, and Michigan in 


1912. In 1887 Kansas granted women tho 
right to vote on municipal mattciSj and the full 
fraiicliific in 1912. In 1898 Louisiana giantcd 
Yfwrften tVit; right, to vote on the oi in'xca 
where they were eonccriied, 

In school mattcia we to-day find the follow- 
ing conditions, aa rcgaida the light of women 
to vote and to hold educational oflicca 

Stales arnnling no such privilcgra Malnn. Illioik 
Island, Pcnnaylvnnia, Mniylimd.VirRiin a, Weal Virginia, 
North CnroUim, South Carolina, Tt'nneaaeo, Gcorsia, 
Florida, Alabama, Toxaa, Arkansas, Misatiun, Indiana 
Slatca wliero wnmon may volo for local school ofTicers 
only , Connecticut and Delaware. 

8lalca wlioro women may veto for school bonds 
only , Iowa 

States wliero women may flcrvo as school trualccs, 
but without the rifcht to vote at school doe lions 
Maine, New Jcracy, Kentucky, Illinois, Iiicliann, Iowa 
Stales where women may vote for any local school 
olTicor, and hold any local school olRco: Now Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Mnsaaoliuactts, New York, Ohio, 
Micbigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Ditkola, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, ICnnsaa, Oklahoma, Montana, 
Wyomuig, Colorado, Oregon, Now Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Wnahingtoii, CaliCornm 
States whero wonion may nlao hold llio ofTicc of 
Comity Supcrmtendciit of Schools New YorkJ 
Indinim, Michigan, '\ViacQnBin, Miiiiicaoln, Iowa, North 
Dnkola, South Dakota, Nobrnska, ICo-naas, Oklahoma. 
Montnnii, WyaminiSi Colorado, Now Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washing.ton, Orogaii, California 
States where women may nlao hold tho olTico ol 
Slnto SupDfinlrndcnt of Fublio InBlructinn, or nny 
other cdiicaLiuuiil ofUcu Indiana) Michigan, North 
Dnkoln, South Dakota. Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Cahrarnia, 

The rcaiilta of the extension of the right of 
the ballot and bho right to hold school olhcc 
IS A matter on which there is na yet no great 
agi'ccmont of opinion, or rafclicr very markod 
and diveiging opiiiioua. In many of tho 
Enstern states there ia a coiisbaiit complaint 
that but few women avail thomsGlvcs of the 
privilege, III the Western states women tibo 
the ballot more, and many educational offices 
arc filled by them The general result in 
states where women liavc the full fianchisc in 
all matters acema bo be good The schools 
aio close to the home, and women, wlien they 
undcraband the laiuc, have shown themselves 
far more dependable than men in voting foi 
progressive mcaaurca and in the advance mont 
of the real interests of the sohools There la at 
present every indication that the right of 
women to vote on school matters and to hold 
cdncafcionnl olhcoa will be extended in tho 
future rather than rc.'stiicted. E. P C. 

In England women have for n long time 
been permitted to be membora of school boards 
under the old ays tern Since the Education 
Act of 1002 women aie not only eligible for, 
but must bo appointed to, ediiontion com- 
inittcca, while they are eligible to servo na 
mnnagera on local aoliool commit tees . 'Women 
have the lijshb to vote in clectiona for 
loonl authorities provided they have certain 
property qiialificationa; lienee they may 
indirofltly vote for membera of the education 

^DklrkL Siiperlni^ndoal, nn equlvnlont ofllco. 
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comrniUcca (Sec England, Edugation in ) 
Within recent ycaia the Board of Educjition 
has appointed women i nape c Lora of domes hie 
subjects, trnmin^ colleges for women, mid for 
purposes of medical inapeoLion In Germany 
women linvo no rights either to 7otc or to 
aervo on achool committccii, hut may ho 
coopted for purposes of mapccting giili)' 
achools YoT PinUnd, Sweden, and other 
Eiiiopcan atatoa, whore women arc given 
aoniG of lhc 30 rights, fico the Articles on thoso 
cmintrica, 

WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 
— Sec HouBEiioLn Auts, iNouatuiAL Educa- 
tion; Women, Education of, 

WOODBRIDGE, willum channing 

(1704-lfl45). — Aincrioan educator; born at 
Medford, Mftsa , Deo. 18, 1704. Following 
hia giftduaLiun at Yale Cellcgo m ISll, he was 
three years principal of the academy at Bur- 
lington, N J. He then took a course in 
tlicology afc the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, at the complotjoii of winch ho ncccptcd 
n post ns teacher in the achool for the deaf at 
Hartford In 1820 ho went to Europe to 
fltudy educational instibutions and methods 
and became deeply in teres ted m the work of 
Peatnlozzi (r/.f.) nt YTcrdiin, aiul Follcnbei'E 
(g ti,) at Hofwyl He w as cspcoi ally in lores Led 
in the fiUirty of geography, and piibJislicd afLcr 
hia rebuin to America Rudiments of Geography 
(1S22) and Universal Gcoffrapkn (1924). 

Mr. Woodbridgo returned to Europe again 
in 1835, spending tlucc months with Pcstnlozzi 
Clad FcUcubeiE) wul visiting many PcatalQ'/,- 
zian achoolb in Germany. Upon liia return 
to Ameiifla in 1829 ho became active in the 
So ole by for tho Improvcmcrib of the Common 
Selioola of Connecticut, which lind been 
organized for the purpose of increasing^ Uic 
cflicicncy of tho common aolioola, organizing 
iiisLiUitions for tho training of Loncheis, and 
mcrensing the facilities for tho education of 
women In 1831 he purchased from William 
Husftell (^.v) the American Journal of JSduca-^ 
Hon The name was eh an god to the American 
Annah of Sditcalionf and Air Woodbiidge 
continued ns its editor until 1837 He was 
keenly intcieflted in the study of vocal iminc 
in the schools, and at tho first mcoting of the 
American lu&titwto of Ins true Uon in 1S30 he 
read an important papei on the Pcstalozzinii 
method of teaching musio, Ho published 
TnanypapcTB ou cclueation and was joint author 
with Emma Willard (?.i/.) of n series of school 
goographica. W. S AI. 

See JoifuNAUBM, Educational; Pest a- 
LOZZIANIEHC iN THE UNITEP StATEH, 

Koferencaa r--- 

Djuinaw), 15 , A«ienc<irv Joitraol of Educniion, Vol, 
V, pp 61-04 

Montiob, Will 9. Ilishty of the Pesfah^zinn Move. 
pnen^ TH the United Statca. (.gyracuao, 1007 ) 


WOODS HOLE. — See Summbu iScnoQLa. 

WOODS, LEONARD (1807-1B78) — Prcai- 
dont of Bowdom College, graduated from 
Union Gollega in 1827 and tlic Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1830 lie taught for 
a short time and engaged m the ministry, 
lie was professor at the Bangor TJicological 
Scmiimry from 1930 to 1839 and president of 
Ilowdoin College from 1830 to 1800. 

W. H, M. 

WOODWARD, HEZEKIAH (1500-1075). 
— A renliatio cduoalor, especially nilcicjstGd in 
tho cducatlou of the dcCciiUve ; hoiiv in 
Worocfltcrshirc, He wns educated at liallioj 
College, Oxfoul. About IGlO he onoiiecl a 
piivatc school nb Aldt'imaidmry, where he 
taughb aftrr the me thuds uf Comcniiis. 

Profiting by hi 3 own early experiences 
owing to Ilia stnmmcnng, of wluch he gives an 
nccouiit in bho preface of the Child's Porlioii 
(1640), he burned ins iittcnLion to education 
and naturally was inUn’Cstcd in tho dcfcobivo 
child. " If tho child bo deficient, ho much tho 
more need for instiuction." Furtlmr, liQ consid- 
ers that foi n maiiunl occupation, c, ^ 7 . tliat of 
“bho plow or the Bra,” cuUnro and training of 
Llie mind arc aa necessary na for the cliiUl dcs- 
Lijied lor academio studic.s. The basig of nil 
good cilucalum, especially for the backward, la 
a alifti peiuiig of Llm Hon.iCH Hub the child lauat 
bo led not only to see with llio eye, but with 
Lhc uadcrsLiuubng Meuse train ms is the light 
method of education, both for the mciitnlly 
weak niid for tho mmi tally strong, osnecially 
HI Ll\c early at apes, lleiicc Woodward la a fol- 
lower of Coincniiis Hefore Kou.sseau, Wood- 
ward said, “ VVo must follow NaLiiic,*’ liy which 
ho menu a the cluld'a nature. In 104 L Wood- 
ward puhliflhod A Light to Gjammar and a 
Gale to iS'cicnccs, and u\ hiH iiisisLciico upon and 
miggQStioiis for practice m seimo obbcrvation, 
he la an unrecognized pi one or of Pestalozzi. 

Further, Woodward was astioiig advocate of 
tiic^ use of tlic vernacular in teacliiiig, mid 
dcsliGil to KGo childiGU engngo m iinlaiD Htiidy. 
He wishes, as hesayd, by it “ to ciifianohiflo tho 
uiKlei'staiuliiig and nnakc the child a free den- 
izen of the World** Though Ito de.sircB to 
inornlize nature atudioa, it ih quite oloar that 
Ilia idea of liumanifltic GduenUou luchulcs 
much of what haa been confirmed by modern 
teachers,^ besides classical infitrucliou, and 
that he is entitled to a place m educiiLional 
Kistovy as onu who Ba-w the impovL of icallHlm 
training for defective ns well afl for noimal 
childven. F. W. 

XlelBroncflBT — 

Biciiotiaru af Yafifyn-al Bxogravh)!, Vnl LXII, 423. 
'IVatson, FottTiJn. I Iczeklnh Woodward on I'ducailoii 
(lOdO). Gcfftlaman's Alaoa^mc^ Jan.i 1900 , 

WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT 
(1801-1880). — Prcaidcinl o[ Yule) Uiilvorsityj 
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wna grflduatecl from Yalo in 1820; studied law 
for a your in Philadclpliiaj n-nd later took a 
course in theology at the Prinoeton Theological 
Seminary He was fcutoi at Yalo for two 
years, professor from 1831 to 1810, and presi- 
dent of the college from 1840 lo 1871 He waa 
the nulliQi of a numbor of workq on inter- 
national law and political scicnco W S. M. 

WOOLWORTH, SAMUEL BUELL (1800- 
1880). — Educator ; graduated fiom Hamilton 
College Tic taught in the Monaoii (Mass.) 
Academy, was principal of ftcadeinies in New 
Yoik, and principal of the Albany Normal 
School lie was Becictary of the Board of 
Ilcgcuba of the University of the State of 
Now York from 1856 to 1880, aiul was one of 
the founcloia of the New Yuik Teachers' 
Asaociation and its prcdidoiit in 1817 

W S M. 

WOOSTER, UNIVERSITY OF, WOOSTER, 
OHIO — Foniided in 18GG by the Preabytorian 
Synod of Ohio, the colIegiaLo depai tinent being 
opened in 1870 The laedic'al depai tment was 
organized in the city of Cleveland in 1870, and 
discontinued in 1800, The piepaiatory de- 
partment waa added \i\ 1872 autl the luuBie 
department in 1882 In 1801, after thirty- 
one years of sue c cssful operation, the plant of 
the university wa« destroyed by fiic, leaving 
less than §225,000 ns-sets to begin the New 
Wooster." Ton ycais InLcv the institution 
liacl total as^JCtH uf 52,500,000 The general 
cnclowmoiila now nmoiinl to 51,300,000. The 
institution is coediiciitional, admission being 
by exaimniiLion or ccitifieation from accredited 
flchools, fifteen poiiUa being ictiiiiied. The 
tcaaluuR staCC numbeva forty- two » The sum- 
mary of aiteiiclancc for 1011-1912 is as follows 
collcginLo atudeiUa 463, picpnraLoiy 169, grad- 
uates four. Tim total number of collegiate 
alumni IS 1549. L. E. II. 

WORCESTER, JOSEPH EMERSON 
(1784-1865), — Philologist and textbook 
author, Avas graduated from Yale College in 
1811. He taught at Salem, Andover, and 
Cainbriclge, Mass Ilia publications include 
QeaQ\a'phical Dictionary (1817), Gaidieei of 
the United States (1818), Elements o/ Geog- 
raphy (1819), Eiemenls of History (1826), 
and Scriptural Geography (1828) He pub- 
lished three dictionaries — Comprehensive Pro- 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary (1830), 
i/mueritd and CnUcal Diclionary of Ihc Eitg- 
lish Language (1840), and Dictionary of the 
EtijUsh Language (18G0). W. S M. 

Sec DicTioNAiiiEa. 

Reference l — 

Aiuioi', Afeiiioir o//oscp/i /!?. irarccsler (18070 

WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, WORCESTER, MASS. — See Tech- 
nical Education. 


WORD ANALYSIS — A study once oom 
siilerably pursued in the high and elcmontary 
achoola, where the analysia of ivords by their 
derivative paita (sterna and affixes) wfla made 
the cliiof activity Various roots, piefixea, 
and sulRxcs iveie first studied, and their recur- 
rence in modified forms was noted in the woida 
of common usage The puiposc of the study is 
to give the pupil some independent power to 
gather the meaning, Bpclling, and pronunciation 
of unfamiliar woicla without referiing to the 
dictionary, or to check meanings obtained 
through context or the dictionary definition 
As the process of study cmphaaizea breaking 
up unfamiliar Avoids into the units of deriva- 
tion and blending the original menning of each 
part into a whole, tho study is califid word 
analysis. H S. 

See WoiiD Study, Word Buildino. 

WORD BLINDNESS, — Among the vari- 
oua foims of aphasia (q i^-) ia one in which 
the individual la able to see common objccta 
and recognizes them, but is iinablo to iccognize 
Avorda. This shows that tho paychological 
proces.scs of iccogiiition aic so highly diffei- 
ciitiated that the special group of proceaaca 
inyoWed in the Tecoenltion of Avntton and 
printed Avorcla may be impaired avi thou fc involv- 
ing other visual fimctiona. The individual 
is nob blind m any general sense, but loses n 
highly specialized powci of recognition The 
practical significance of tliia fact for cdiicatiou 
is that it concentrates attention upon tho 
pioGCss of visual AYord recogniliou as a distinct 
poAver re [inning special and explicit training. 

C. H. L 

See Aphasia, Wonu DEAPNEaa 

WORD BUILDING — Word building, or 
woid aynbhosis, la a form of Avord study Avhich 
has grown out of word analysis It depends 
on the study of derivative parts, exactly aa in 
the caao of woicl analysis, but emplmsizea the 
aynlhctic iiither than the analytic aspect. 
In this type of AVord study the children con- 
struct Avoids by modifying the mcaiiinga of 
those they know, changing prefixes, stems, or 
suffixes as the case may be. Word building 
la seldom pursued apart from word analysia. 
Ib has usually been a subordinate aoLiviby in 
the study of spelling, and is valued chiefly 
because it seems to call for more active power 
on the part of the child H. S. 

See WowD Study, Word Analysis. 

WORD DEAFNESS — A form of aphasia 
(q.o) in Avhich an individual, in poaacssion of 
other Aviae unimpaired powers of auditory recog- 
nition, is unable to recognize spoken words. The 
case IS analogous to that discussed more fully 
under tho term Avord blindneaa (a,y.). 

G. II J. 

WORD METHOD, — See RBADiNa. 
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WORD STUDY. — The atucly of worcla in 
terms of then derivative parts (sterna and 
aflixca) hna been an important aspect of the 
study of speWing in tkc elementary stliool. 
As word analysis it has had tune aaaigmnent 
ng a special school eubjcct. Once it cither 
completely took tho place of spelling in the 
hiEhcst gi'ainmai* giadea or aUcinated with it, 
spelling occupying two class peiioda per week 
and word analyaia three, oi vice versa, Tiic 
worlc was foiinal, as foiinal as the giaiiimar of 
thice decades ago, Soon, howcvci, ila icla- 
tion to spelling became a matter of controversy 
precisely na the relation of grammar to wiiLtcn 
and oral composition did. Tho flunio peda- 
gogical movomenta acomintccl foi both con- 
trovGisics, The reaction against word annlyaia 
waa finally succcaafiil, and the title piacti- 
cally diflnppoarod as n subject lieading in 
courses of study A few conacrvativea kept 
it ns n distinct subdivision iiiuloi apclling 
Special texts consed to be used, their place 
being taken by a few chapters on word study 
appended to the spelling text Even Llicso 
specific chnpteia devoted cxcl naively to word 
study diaapneared Tho modern spcllci 
merely mcluclea occasional cxcicisc.s in tho 
use of piclixcSj sulTixcs, and roots These 
occntional evorcises OGour thioughoiit tho 
gtadca and are taught in a distinctly indnctivo 
spirit . \Vhcn the children, m the normal 
dcvclopmonb of their vocabulaiics, have ac- 
qulicd enough woids with a parti culai eoinmoii 
root, prefix 01 siifTiN, the child is made con- 
Bcioua of the unit aa such throuRh n comparison 
of words. By the same method ho derives 
its maaiiiiiBs and becomes acc|uniiitcd with Us 
various foi ms Lastly, ho csLends its nppU- 
cations through practice in the recognition of 
its use in unfamihni words or by woid building 
or aynthcsiSi 

The special study of words is variously 
termed in textbooks and courses of study. 
Word fiiuc/i/, word analysis, ^uord fnaWing, and 
woid synthesis havo been among the titles iiaed. 
Bccaiiso they have been used interchangeably, 
much confusion liaa aiiaon. The most I’cccnt 
usage, however, tends to diacriminale Word 
slucly ia the all-mcluaive activity, covoriiig ail 
tho child's study of woids, both analytic and 
synthetic. Word analysis applies more espe- 
cially to the analytical activity where woids 
arc separated into their unita of derivation 
Woid building (word synthesis) rcfeis to the 
opposite pioccsa, where children, knowing the 
prehxcg, snfiixcs, and stems, aio enabled to 
construct additional dcrivalions, previously 
unfamiliar to them, 

Tho woi th of word study is nob lo bo inens- 
ured exclusively liy its abifity to give the child 
accurate nicaiuiigs spcUiiigs and pronuncin- 
lious. It caiuiot clo bliia. (Ju Ihia arguineiU 
word study loafc its conspicuous place in the 
elementary school. It ia far better to mem- 
orize words outright than to airivc at an ap- 


proximate and inaccurate conclusion by the 
1 Jen ti fie a tion of explanatory affixes and roots. 
It must be admitted that woid nnaly.Ms per- 
imla ft pupil to check Iciulcnciea towaid error, 
aB when, about Lo spell Mcditcriancan, lie la 
in doubt whetliei the t or the r ia to be doubled. 
Again, ]t ttida him in Rotting at the p ion unci a- 
tion of words (though perhaps a sound model 
13 always best) by siiggoaLing tho appropriate 
division of nnfniniliar woids. After all, tho 
units of division which keej} tivio to the liiatory 
of tile woid aro very useful; and word annlysia 
does suggest these Tho cliiUl, too, ennnob 
always consult hia die lion ary Context givea 
inucli acnae to now words, and woid annlysia 
aids in. chocking the con textual auggcBtiona. 
Tlic method of woid analyaia is not ace male 
In giving meaning any inoic than in auggest- 
ing pronunciation and spelling. But it aasista 
in developing indcpomlciil power. It cnunob 
take tiio plnco of [^ood example and drill or 
perai'jtcnt conaultation of tho dictloimry, but 
it la a valuable supplomenb to these. II a. 

See Wono Analysis; Woud Uuildinq 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM — Dngbab 
poet, boin April 7, 1770, nt Gockoi mouth m the 
hcautiful lake legiun of England always 
lioreaflci to be associated wibli hw name. 

** Poet of Nature," sang Shelley lu his Of/e to 
WonlsiODrlli, but the word naUire had incauingR 
manifold, dciivcd from oi associated with 
Rousseau's Leaching of a roLiirn Lo nature as 
the gieatcsb happineas of man, i c to the life 
lived by man bofoio ho was cciiTUptcd by 
^'civilization" " Evciy thing ib good ns it 
comes from the hands of the Aulhoi of Nature i 
but every thing degMieiates in the linnija ol 
man" — this, the opening Bentcnco of iSmilc, 
liccnmc the text of a new gospol. lie nee limae 
who yoained to live accordmg to nature, ic. 
the poets and Ldcalist8| ycariiod also to break 
down the existing political and social older, 
[Liid they were cuthUHiustH foi lilierLy, fia- 
tiiinity, and equality. Sliolley could properly 
eny of WoidswoiLh in 1815, " Lliy voice did 
weave songs consecrate tu truth and liberty " 
Wordsworth's love for humanity was awak- 
ened during a residcuco in France when ho 
was twenty-one or twenty- two years of age. 
After taking n Cambridge B.A. degiee in 
Jamiary, 1791, and after pnasuig aomc months 
in Loudon aiul lu Wales^ in November, 1791, 
ho went to France, mainly to learn the lan- 
guage III passing tluoiigh Paris ho picked 
up a stoiio of the Ba.stillo, " yoL, in lioncsb 
tinbli, . . nlTecting more oinoLion than I 
fcU." But after a yeai spent laigely m tho 
liomc of M. Beiiupiiy, later a geiierjJ in tho 
aiiny of the llcpublic, the young poet's heart 
waa now given iinrcacrvadly Lo liberty, fra- 
ternily, and ecuLaUly, and he wished lo join lUo 
adherents of tW cause Ihit hid English Idns- 
mcn, by withholding supplies, called him 
homo in December, 1702. In July, 1703, he 
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watohcd the Engliah fled d Portsmouth pre^ 
paring to fifctaok Franco (aix months before 
he would have given his life for the caiiao of 
Fiance), and ho for a time gave tip moral 
questions m despair. He even exulted when 
Engliflhmcn by thousand.^ were overthrown, 

— iiB did nlao hia friend Coleridge, whoso 
voice unallcied sang defeat to Eiighsh arms 
and who hung his head and wept at Britain’s 
name In this year, 1703, the young Words- 
worth wrote a letter to the Bishop of Llandaff 
in which he avowed the boldoat of Republican 
ideas. He now passed through several trying 
ears, until, thioiigh the influence of tho 
eauteoiia forma of iintino and of q. slater’s 
love, ho found tranquil restoration (and, 
indeed, in time became an English pafciiob 
oallmg on hie countrymen to battle with tho 
foe — tlio French foe). So rcconeiled to tho 
cxiflting order did he become that in 1815 
Sliclloy in hia Ode to Wordsworth (ho who had 
sung Bonga consecrate bo truth nnd liberty) 
wiotc, “ Deserting thesQ thou leaves b mo to 
grieve,” and in 1845 after Wordsworth's 
Qccep Lance (m 1843) of the Laurcateship, 
Robert Browning sang of The Lost Leader, 

Juit for a liandful of nilvor ho left ug, 

Juat for A nbnnd to alick in hin (.onb 

But, however conaevvative Woidsworth 
may have become m later years, his caily 
poetry, t.e his beat poetiy, is saturated with 
flcntimciita populnnzod by Rousseau, which 
Wordsworth absorbed m his years m Franco 
\YiUi Bcaupuy. 

Onco. Mail cniiroly free, ulono nnd wild, 

Wna blcBt nu frpo — for lie whb Nnlurt'a oluld, 

ho wrote immediately on hia rctum from 
Fiance, In Lines w}Ui6n \n carfy Spring 
(1708) evoiy flower ” enjoys " the air it 
breatnea, the birds feel a " thrill of pleasure”, 
thia is nature's holy plan, but tho young poetr 
fccla he haa reason '* Lo^ lament wlmb man has 
made of man ” Man iu a state of nature is 
blcaaed along with tho birds and tho flowers, 
but man’s laws and customs and organizations 
occasion his unhappiness — all qiuto in the 
spirit of RousRcau. 

Wordsworth’s second longest poem, The 
PrcliidB, or The Growth oj a Poet's Jl/iad, of 
over 7000 lines, is an extended treatiao on 
education, in which tho poet diaouBses at 
length ins childhood and scliool day a, lus 
sports and atudica, his love for liver, wood, and 
fields, tho days at Cambiidgc. the long vaca- 
tioiiH (moio profltiiblc than the daya at col- 
lege), his subsequent iraycls and residence in 
Franco, and the Bbepa by wiuch ho who had 
once yielded up moral ques lions in despair 
found Iranciuil rcatorntion. In 77ic JSicnr- 
8ion alao an earnest wish is expressed for a 
system of national education bo be established 
by tho govern mciit, nzid iis gloiious results 
are foretold. 

Wordsworth died April 23, 1350, and was 
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worthily cliaiac tori zed by Alfred Tennyson, 
his sucecsaoi in tho Laurcateship, as "him who 
uttered nothing base.” R, J 

WORK — See Attention; Efpout; Fa- 
tigue; FonsiAL Disuiplinb; Interest; Oveh- 
piiEasunE IN THE Schools, Play; School 
Management 

WORK, OR LABOR, PERMITS. — See 
Leaving Ceutificateb 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, ENGLAND. — An association formed 
in 1903 ” to coordinate existing and to devise 
fresh means by which working people of ail 
degrees may be raised educationally, plane by 
plane, until they aio able to take advantage of 
the facilities which are and which may be pro- 
vided by tho universities " It acta as the 
inter mcch ary between the working men nnd 
women and educational authoiities and insbi- 
Uitiona nud seeks to proyulo courses in higher 
education and create an interest m the existing 
facilities. The Association nob only arranges 
its courses, but also works in conjunction with 
universities and education authorities. So 
far ns possible, it is aimed to induce students 
to aiTangc courses in sequence or gioups, lathei 
than to devote their attention to one or two 
subjects only It la found that the inteicst 
of the working classes at present la mniiily in 
aocml and political subjects, including history, 
ccoiiomica. political science, and admiiusLra- 
ti on, sociology, nnd indusbiial questions, hut it 
is felt that while the interests of sLudents 
should bo Gonaulbcd, a wide outlook will bo 
obtained by a study of other cultural subjects 
The Association is made up of local organiza- 
tions formed into local branches, combined in 
turn into district autliontics, ovci which is the 
central authority in London The central 
authority nets in an advisory capacity and 
liclpa to keep the local organizations iii touch 
with each other. The Association has met with 
remarkable success, not tho least part of which 
IS duo to tho fact that it brings together in a 
common cause men and women of all classes, 
all creeds, and all aliaclea of political opinion, 
and thus tciida ” bo help England to form a 
new attitude of mind toward national popular 
education.” 

Referencea i — 

Englnnd, ho art! ol Eiluculion. Reports on 

Certain Tutorial Claaaes lit Connection with tho 
Workers' Educaiional Assosiahon (Luiidoii, lOlL) 

Oyjord and WorKing Ctass Educahon, (Londouj 1007. J 
dAPiiGli, M. E Cofihii 11(1^071' <Sc^ioofa \n England aniJ 
Elsewhere (MnnclicaLcr, 1007 ] 

Workcra’ Educnlionnl AasDclaLlori Piiblicntiora TV/ia/ 
tfl the \V,EA,t ir/ifii la o VniveTsitv Tirforia^ 
Class? The ITorlera’ Educotianal Aasociaiion j 
/''flclB <i/iDirl i'/fl Onom, Growth, Membership, Gov- 
ermnenl and Work, (London.) 

WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. — Sco Poon 
Law and Education. 
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WORKINGMEN'S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON. — All insfcifcuLkoii ^vliich grisw out of t3io 
Ghriatian Socialist movement in the midtllc of 
the last century, It wns intended by tlio 
loundcra, nmong the ohief of wliom wcio 
F. D. Mam ice T, M Luclloiv, Charles 

Kingsley T Ilughca < 7 . 11 . ), E. V. Nenlc, 
Lowes Di china on, and others, to eatablisli n .11 
inatitiition wheie \VDvkinginGU coviW ebtum 
a higher liberal ecluoatiDii in the liumniiitiea 
and that social life and iiitcrcoiirsa which 
characfccnzca the olclov xiiiivorflUicfl Theio 
was some feoling that the mochanica' institutes 
(( 7 , 1 * 1 ) were narrowing their scope and spceiali?:- 
iiig too closely along the practical aciciilific 
studios The meinlicrs of the first commiUco 
iccognized the obligation " to regard social, 
political, or, to use a more geiicrnl phrase, 
h{ma}i studies as the primary port of our 
ctUicnhon Lectures and classes had alicady 
been held in the Hall of Association 111 Castle 
iSt E, ill 1851, and the subjects taught ia- 
oLuded grammar, history, Fieiich, bookkeeping, 
singing, drawing, political economy, and the 
Bible. The Worlnngmeii^s College wns jnac- 
tically founded in 1863, though nob opened 
until 1854^ in Red Lion Court, To aoine extent 
it was modeled on the People's College, 
Shcflicld, which had been founded in 1842 
to give a oulburnl education, and wns organized 
on a cooperative basis. While Mnimco and 
his associates sought to encourage intercourse 
between the lowci and the iippcr classes, 111 the 
managcmetit of the college it was decided, and 
for a long time adhered to, that the control 
should be m the haiuls of tho council of 
founders In 1867 tho eollogo wiia moved to 
Gt. Ormond St, and in lOOQ to Ciowndalo 
Road, St. Panel as, Some of the ablest leaders 
in thought and public life hitvQ bcoii n.ssociatcd 
iviLh the college ai teachers, c.ff Iliiskin tniighb 
art, Hu Hall music, Westlake law, Purnivall 
English, and many of the members of the 
original committee also coaducLod classes. 
In tho early years only tlio liberal flubiecta 
as they were re cognized ab the universities 
were taught, More iccciitly, a preparatory 
department has been added, and depaTtmeiits 
{or the moTD general elementary and pro- 
fessional Of technical Bubjects are incUidcd in 
tlic belief that intellectual woikof every kind, 
if pursued scientific all^r, is liberalizing Most 
of the teachcia are unpaid, and include a mimber 
who have received their education ab the 
college. But the lufluciioe of tho college is 
cxGiGiscd largely through the social inter- 
course, for which piovLsion la made in a 
number of clubs eovciiiig many dilToi'cnfc 
activitie.s. 

A number of Workingmen's Colleges of a 
aimilni oharnctor were eatabliahcd bliioiigliout 
England, but did nob meet >vith similar succesB, 
Among these may be mentioned Cambridge 
(1855), Manchester (in suburb of Ancoals) 
(1857), Wolvcihampton (1857), Manchestor 


(1858), Salford (1858), Liverpool (18601 
tioicealcr (18Q3). ' 

nofereflcea ; — 

Da\ib, J. D„ Ed, Tfi6 WarhingmEti'a Colhnc, I35/- 
iOO',. (Lotwlaa, 1001 ) y 4 

Sadler, M E Conlinuation Sclwola in li'nntaud and 
‘Elsewf^ero (MJinchcflttir, ll>00.) 

WOTTON, SIR HENRY (1508-1030),^ 
Diplomatist, poet, and piovoat of Eton College 
was educated at Winchester School niid New 
College, Oxford On leaving Oxfoid, Wotton 
havclcd for six yeniij, and on hiM rotiirn to 
England in 1C05 (together willi Ilcnry Cuffe) 
became acci'ctniy to the Eiirl of IChscx. TJie 
Enil of Essex and GufTo were bcliendcd. while 
Wotton escaped to Ilnly lie scLlled at 
Venice and was Engli.ili ainhasHiidor there 
1601-1012, lOlfl'lGlO, and 1021-1024 He 
was employed also on dlplomaUc miHaiQua at 
intervals to Frariee, the Hague, and Vienna 
From 1024 till Iiia dcntli in 1030, he wan provost 
of Eton College, a iiosb then worlti about 
cClOO a ycai, in aadilion bo boa id, lodging, and 
allowances " iMlc College," says Izaak Wal- 
ton, Ills biographer, •* was to his iniiul, ns a 
fluict linrbor to a sea-faring man after a 
tompesbuoua voyage " 

lie wrote a book on education inLorcHLingly 
entitled: A Philosophical S in vaj of Education: 
or iUorat Archdcctiirc, in which he nho^^a that 
education is not only a doiiiuHtio but also n 
political concern. lie insiHLs on the invcstiga- 
tioniiiLo the natural capacitic.s and incliimUons 
of ohildrcji and ndaj)tiiig the " cuUuio and 
fnriiishmeiit of the mind accoidingly,” He 
also wrote Aphorisms ouKdiicatwHf deserving of 
notice for thcii' "elraiig witline bs of stylo. , . 

Like Sir Thomas ElyoL n ) Wotton is 
romarknblc ns a famoua diplomatist who 
became intorcated in education, the type of the 
aucccasfiil all-round man throwing the light of 
pinctical expenencG on the problems of cdii- 
oatiou in an ago before tho worlt of Lho teacher 
had become a specialized profcsHioii. In 
addition to his writings nil od non Li on, and 
occupancy of the Provostship of Eton CoIIcrg, 
Wotton interested himself in ono of tlio plans 
of Teligioua reform ^Yhich hiu\ been sviRgnted 
by Paolo Sarpi to King Janica I m 1600, viz,, 
the foundation of a rroLesLaiit college or 
seminni’y, on the bordcis of Italy, to bo estab- 
lished for the training of Protestant misHion- 
nrie.s, a proposal wiLli wliich Francis Ilacoii had 
agreed, ns a couiiter.sLioke to lho Jesuit Col- 
lego at ILlieiina. The idea was Lo scud IH'oLes- 
tanb missionnrica ihioiighouL [Laly, who should 
Hrat bo trained for polcniiCH, and learn Llic 
Italian laiiguaRO, IhiL the Hohoinr foil Ihrougli 
in lho masaacic of ProlcaLaulfl in A^nUeiiiiio 
in 1020. F. W. 

RcferencoB I — 

'DAiiiiati.d, Pcdagoni/, Gonep, 

Pli. 123-143 

Vtctionary 0/ National Biographv 
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Smith, L PBAnsAi.L Lz/o and LcUct& of S\t //cnry 
iroHoti, (Oxtord, 10070 

^Vai-tcjn, IzAAif 0/ A'lr Hewro Woiton In Lives 

fLoiuloii, 1B84: ) 

\\xnn A. W Sir Ilenru . A fliijorapliical 

SKctcti Cl^oiicloii, 1«D0 ) 


Referenceg : — 

BoTitNBn.^GEojiaB jScienfijfia TTrcsfhnff (Now York, 

^ of WresUmg (New York, 


WRANGLER. — A term applied at Cam- 
biidge University (51)) Lo Ihoac cniitlidaLea 
who weJ'c ijlaeecl in the fiiat clnaa of the 
Mat hematic III Tripos It wiiH originally naed 
of those who took pail in the disputaliona 
Its first iiao was in IVdO, when John Empaon of 
Catlicrmo Hall was pro el aimed ” hciiior wran- 
gler " The title does not [ip])car again until 
1717, when the examination Jm the MaLlic- 
nmlical Tupoa was iiitiodnced It was not 
until 1753 that the list of aucceasful caiulidatca 
was divided into wninglcra and " aenioi 
ojitimes/' to which " juinoi optiinca (from 
the old et iu opUmc dinpHlu^ti) was later 
added The cnndidato who headed the list 
wag known as ftenior wranglci, n position 
which for a long time carried with it con- 
sidciahlc lHHioi,and much puhlic in ter cal was 
always iimiiifested in the results of ihoMathc- 
inatical Tripos. Tlie atudoiiL last on the list, 
i.e last of the junior nplimc», wiis known na 
“ the wooden spoon ” fi'oin Lho emblem handed 
to him by the iiiidoiRraduates at the giaduat- 
ing cei oniony. Tho toiin was aliohshcd in 
JOOO, and the liNts aie now published in three 
claaaes, the names in each elaaa being arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

WRESTLING. — One of the oldest known 
Npoits. It was a favorilo exeiciae among tho 
Gieck.a, ami auivivcd in varioiia foiins in all 
parts of tho woiUl ii|) to the piosoiiL day. 
Liko lioxiiig and fentiing, wiesLling satisfies 
man^H fighting instinct, this clniractcriatic 
accounts in largo measure for its survival 
through ccnUiricB and in many lands 

There aro many difToieiiL mtjthods or Bbyloa 
of wresthng, such as catclwiii-fiatch-can, cullar- 
aiul-clbt)W, Oiajco-Iloman, and variou'J forms of 
liarncsa wiesthng, ''J’ho most popular and 
widespread style la catch-fta-catGli-can, Most 
lieallhy boys indulge in tins cxei'cise foi 
I’ccrouticn luid as a meang of testing Iheir 
fltroiigbh and skill, but it is only in the colleges 
that the sport i.s taught .syalomatically and 
icgiilar contests held. The compotitoia aro 
divided accoiding to weight into seven clnaaca. 
115 iioiinds, 125 pouikIh, 135 p omuls, 145 
poumlH, 15H iJonmlH. 170 poiiiulfl, and uii- 
limitcd heavy weiglil. Cfollegc and inter- 
rnllcgiaLo champioiishipH are held annually in 
Uie Hovesn elassc.s 

Wie.slling is a splendid cxcioiso for lienlthpr 
lioys aipi young inoii; when practiced judi- 
ciously, it promotoH the dovcloiimcnt of rugged 
physical iui<l moral (lualities, but it is a dan- 
geinus sport for wcaldingH and those alTcctcd 
with 01 game dofccls Q. L. M. 

See Athletics, Educational. 


WRIGHT, CARROL DAVIDSON (1840^ 
1909) — Statiatician and fiist preaiclent of 
Clark College, was self-educated. He held 
luimeroiis govcrnmenl posts and wns active in 
the social and educational bottcimenb of tho 
working clnssca. lie held pi'ofcsaorahipg in 
social science in lho Catholic University and 
the Columbian University at Washington, 
and was lectuicr on wage statistics at Harvard 
University Fiom the organization of Clark 
College m 1902 to the time of his death he was 
president of the college. He was the author 
of a number of woika on school and college 
atati.stics, industiial education, political ceon- 
omy, and social piohlcma, W. S Wl. 

WRITER^S CRAMP — Sec Whiting, Psy- 
chology AND IIVGIBNH OP. 

WRITING. — Historic Evolution. — The po- 
sition of writing as an cdncational subject wag 
naturally fai more prominent beforo than after 
the invention of printing; hut rather ns a 
fine ait, taking the place of drawing (oi ia the 
coloiTiig of ilUiminalion taking the place of 
painting), than ns an inatrumenb of knowledge 
Hoiico it waa rathci the work of experts than 
A miivcisal method of commuiiiantion of ideas, 
oi an instillment of education. It is clear 
that writing begins by being rough picLino 
drawing. From imitation it becomes symbolic, 
It then proceeds to phonetic writing, and namea 
of pci sons or things aie denoted by drawings of 
the rebiis-fcypca Tylor, in his Anihropology 
(p, 170), gives an illustration taken fiom 
Endlicher, of Chiiieac ancient pictiiroa and 
later euisive forms, in paiallel lows, and shows 
how tlic evolution of Chinese compound char- 
actors of pictures and sounds becamo neecs- 
flary, Cuneiform writing is believed to have 
come fiom pictuic wilting Egyptian hiei- 
oglypbica developed fiom elaboiate piotuics 
to a .syiStcm of quick sfciokoa, which in primary 
forms icadily gradated into the Phoinioiaii 
alphabet and present a parallel clement to tho 
Greek, Ilcbicw, and Latin alphabets Tho 
invention of writing, aa Tylor re mar kg, *' wna 
the gient movement by which mankind roso 
from barbarism to civilization.'* Or ns Mul- 
caster puts it, it " proves tho prop of icincm- 
branco, the oxccutor of most alTfiirs, the de- 
liverer of secrets, the mDsaenger of meaningSp 
the inherit anco of posterity, whereby tlicy 
receive wiiatevcr is beqiioathcd to them, m 
law to live by, in letters Lo Icnrn and enjoy." 

On Llic Bubjoct of eaily handwriting and its 
development, Mr. Bernard Quaritch wr 0 to 
Pal£Eog}aphy Notes upon the IhsioTU of 
Wiiiinff and the Medieval AH of Illumination 
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in IflC'l (privately printed, London); nnd, ca- 
ppciftlly on fch& //iatoi]/ 0 / English /iaiidiui'iliiifl 
A.D 700-U00t tliore ia bho cvccllcnb nibicb 
ill llifl Transaclwns of blic BibVio graph icnl 
Sociotyj Londoji, Vol. V, pp. 109^1*12, 1001, 
find the same writcr'a Calhgtavhu *'i' 
Middh Ages, la BihliagTa-phia (Loiidoii, 1807), 
Vol. Ill, pp 257-2D0. 

In the Sclioola. Tavmng to the actuftl 
teaching of ivriting in schools, in the Chantiy 
Certi Pica tea (1515-1510) the 10 are eclioola 
spcciricnlly called Writing Schools, nt Hocliiag, 
Dromyard, and Moiifcgoincry. At Burgh- 
uwdcr-StOryngniorc Free Giartiitiai School iu 
Weatmorolaad tho Btritii tea required the tiua- 
bccB " to leach the scholars to ^Yntc, which is 
ohaerved accordingly " (Leach, A F., Eng- 
liah Schoah at Dig Rcfoimalion); such writing 
flclioolg were prnhflibly tlio outcome of the old 
weakened traditions of the Monastic acliools 
Writing iu the Middle Ages waa a spccinl- 
istic art for the purpose of copying and illu- 
minating laanuscnpia. It is therefoiro to tho 
sciiptoiia of the moiiDstenca ivo miisb look 
for aCGOiiiita of its full dovclopmeiit The 
Abbey of Sb. Gall in the ninth cciiUiry is 
particularly colcbiatcd for the early ftlss. 
written there For a deficriptioa of the divi- 
sion of labor in tho copying of Msa. in the 
scriptoria see 35rano, A T., Chnshan Schools 
and Schofats, p 172, and Gn*jquct, E A., The 
Old English Bible and olhei Essayaf p 40 et seqq. 
Tho copy usually set for boya to imitate in 
learning to write in the mmifistiG scrip torium 
IS stated to have hccii the doggcrol hue intro- 
ducing oveiy letter of tlio alphabet: — 

Adnc^iqllDgl□buI^ ZcphyriqucKannasecabuiU, 

It is not likely that there was any coiiaidcr- 
able amount of written woik in the iialurG of 
exercises in tlio Middle Ages, The first Look 
of cxcrdstia ealled the Ku^garia, conausUnp of 
bojitenccs from Tctcjicc for translation into 
Lalm, and vioo voiaa, was printed in England 
in 1483, but this was probably for training hi 
apoaking lafclier than wriliing Latin. The 
aamo remaik applies to Jlorinaii’s Vvlgaria 
m 1510 Tho first definite statement of pic- 
paratoty work to be done iu writing in Euglnud 
appears to ho tho Enghjschc of Mamyne 'itpon 
Lhc fonr cardynale virtues (see Mancinus) in 
1520, in which tho writer advocafcea a method 
of double translation half n century hefoic 
Ascham's Scholemastei . After the Jlenaissnnce, 
letter wntiiig, theme writing, and the coinpo- 
Ritlon of orations, bccamo a regular part of 
the acliool work and involved the uho of writ- 
ing, though it must be bnrnc ni mind that tho 
ideal of Laiin-speakbig (^ u.) made writing 
of less iinpoi banco rcliiLivoly. "When Laliu- 
Hpcaking WA.s given up in scfioola (after 1000) 
writing became fai more impoi taut ay the basis 
of sehool work Ascham'a advocacy of wiitLcu 
work in the Sckolcmastcr was joined with high 
pndo in Ida own cnlUgTapiiy, and ho wished 


to aec written woik mucli more prominent in 
Bchool work than he found ib. The " pnper- 
bookfl " systems which wcic roquiicd by tho 
wnbing method hud been Biicgcstcd by Vivea 
(q.v ).^ One reason which liinucicd tho ndvanco 
of writing iu tho Rouaissnuco acliooJa waa tlio 
fact that tlic achoolinaytcrs themselves woiq 
often very iiidin'crciit writers, TMic conao- 
qucnco was that up to tho end of tho firut imlf 
of the flcvcntcriitji cciiUiry it waa uaiinl for tho 
giammnr seliool boys to learn writing, not m 
tho grammar school itsoU, but either (1) by 
going after achool luniia to a apccial wilting 
school kept by a, scrivener or by au aiiLluuc tic- 
teacher, 01 (2) for a peripatetic acriveuer to 
visit the school for a month or six ^YcckB at a 
lime, eacli year, and the niaatcr lo keep up the 
practice of the wiiLiug in the inLcrvcning 

f jcrioda Tho formci incLJiod prevailed in 
argo towns, the latter in tlic country. One of 
the gicat grievances of the grammai* school 
maslor, na Drinalcy tells us, waa that cliildicn 
hivd had no adequate pTcliminary tcnchiTiB in 
reading nnd writing, Edimiiid Coolo (q v) 
in the English Schoolmasler (1500), which wna 
intended to lielp tlic elementary tcachori duly 
provided a copy in liandwnting 

Treatises and Textbooks on Writing — The 
first published English ticAtisc 011 ^ writing 
was picpni’cd a Fron oilman, who lived and 

tniight the art in London iu 1571, viz., Jolin 
deBeauQlicanc: A hookc containing diuers sorics 
0 / hands as well the Engliah ns Fr&iich aecrctanc 
vnlh the Italian Itoman Chancehg and OowU 
hand^, TUiti, ho waver, had been uulilislicd 
ill Fiance^ omlicr, i.e. m 1660 Tlio first 
French writing hooic watt publiBlied al Baris 
in 1520 by GcofTroy Tory of llourgcs. Earlier 
still, viz., m 1522, in Italy, Ludovico Viecn- 
tino, a Yciiictian, had published a willing book 
at Rome In Spam, the fust wiitten book 
waa /Ifccopifaciou sub^dia^ufia of Juan do 
Yclar, at Suragogan. In Fiance, Italy, and 
Spain Lhelo^Ycvc, in Lho aixieenth centmy, great 
mnfltcrs of the wiitiiig art (see Tho Writing 
Books of lho Sixlcenih CeiUnry in Tr ansae Lions 
of the Bibliographioal Society, Vol. HI, 1870) 
Tho tGachiiig of writing in English solioola 
was cuioiued by sLatuLca in the flixloeuth 
century, and in tho Wcatminstcr School it 
appema that boys were pracLiccd in reading 
Latin Mb writings. Tho fiiBt EiigliBh teaclicr 
lo treat CiUicaiioTially of writing was Mul- 
caater. Then Drinalcy (1012) ;^avo a full 
account of lhc practice of wilung-lcachiiig 
iu aolioola (Ludm terariits, chapter IV), fur- 
nishing niiiiuto dii'cetions as to the hcttt 
manner of making and moiuling tho pens (which, 
of course, wore quills) nnd rnreiriiig lo Lho 
dini cullies of wnrnig-lcaclilng thrmigh the 
" often changing nf haiidn hy inasLci s em- 
ploying dilTeiciit kinds of writing 

In. IQ 54 (2d ccL 1050) Ilichaid Lloyd (q u.) 
Ill The Schoolmaster's Auxiliaries to reviovc the 
Bartanana’ 5iei;o from Athens, ndiianccd under 
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i\]}o Quide^; The fir&l lending by Rule and 
Reason to icad ana wrile English dexterously, 
etc , devotea a section to the rules of ait iii 
writing nncl gives the pedagogy of writing, 
where the best position of the body in writing 
is fully dcBoribod, and the gradation of writing 
from copies laid down; niulj like I3rinslcy, ho 
describes the making of the pen Cliarlca 
Hoolc in IGOO, in the New Discovery of tha 
Old Art of Teaching School, describes closely 
the method of teaching wuliiig in country 
grammar Bchools nnd in city crninmai schools , 
Ilia own method was foi twelve ycnia past to 
flcnd Ida boya at 11 o^clock and at 5 o’clock, 
i.c after morning nnd afternoon school, to 
Mr, James Ilodcler, who had a private arith- 
metic school, and who had written on aritli- 
mctio, and nlao publiahcd a copy book In Ida 
own scliQol, IIoolc had the little papei books 
ruled, in which pupils wrote thcii IcsHona 
"fair," and their translations and othci 
exercises wero done on loose papei a, in Mr. 
Iloddor'a acliool, so that the writing acliool 
woik was supported by the grammai school 
work uiild, Hoolc says, they took the keenest 
pleasure in writing and “ floiirisliiiig their 
exercises." In 1G78 in his Con^iderahoniS 
concerning ^’ree jSeftoofs, Christopher Wnso (r/.v ) 
liolda that writing “ cannot bo too uiiiyersally 
piopagatcd," and that in "petty schools" 
no ainall regard should be Jmd to wi itiiig. This 
hccamo the fact, owing to llie wide establish- 
ment of chniity acliools nb the beginning of the 
ciglileonlh century, and the position of writing 
as a permanent aubjcct in the cuiricidiiin of 
clcmciUaiy achooia wn^i finally settled. 

One of the earliest tcncliers nnd best known 
spccialiata of wilting in Knglaiul was Peter 
hales, who published hia lyntuip Schoolmasicr 
in 1500. One of tho parts of bids book was 
entitled Brachygraphyf conlaniing rules to 
write "as fast aa a man can speak" Two 
yciua carlici, however, Di Timotliy Bright, 
ft Cambridge physician, had published Ids Char- 
actcncf 0 } A rt of Shoii, Stoifl, and Secret Wriiing, 
and Lliu.aeweic followed by Uio sliorthand text- 
books of John Willis, 1618; AVilloughby, 1021; 
Henry Dix, 1033, Fai thing, 1051, Ratcliff, 1650; 
Thcophilua Metcalfe; Thomas Shelton, 1071 

Joromiftli Rich published his Characteiy in 
1040, and la said to have had "the appioliation 
of bo til universities," and ihcio were many 
other authors up to Aulay Macaulay in 1747. 
The pirvalcncc of the sliortliniid textbooks 
IS significant in its bearing upon the school 
requirement of church attciulanco on Sunday 
and tlie le pro due Lion by llio boys of the 
moTi Tlio irnbioiml cxporioncca of the pcrac- 
oution of tho "Bloody " Mary made the 
reproduction of scrinona of vital importanoe 
in the traiidiig of the Protestants to follow 
the ground^ and argumenta of tlieir own 
po.^ition against the CaLliolicfl It ia said that 
Philip Doddiidge made the study of slioithand 
compulsory in Ida academy at Noithainptoii. 


Special Aspects of Writing, — Another 
development on which the willing masters 
prided thcmaelvca was " miciogiaphy " or 
writing in ininiaturc. Petci Bales, again, 
excelled m this, and is leportccl to have written 
within the compass of a ailvci penny in Latin, 
the Lord's Proyci; the Greed, the Ten Com- 
inandmcnta; a prayer to God; a prayer for 
Queen Elizabeth, his poesy; Ida name; and 
the full dates, Mini a Lure writing ^Yaa parallel 
to miniatuio painting Bales in 1695 was 
challenged by Daniel Johnson to a wiilhig 
contest for a golden pen woith £20, and won it. 
lie had many pupils. " citizens and their 
children," ancf waa called in, for spccialiatio 
services by politicians aiicli as Walaingham 
and Hatton foi deciphering and copying secret 
coiTCSpoiidencc, etc, 

A further oftahoot from the work of the 
wiiting achaolmastcr waa that of tho teaching 
of bookkeeping (fl.y.), The development of 
trade and commerce with tho sea and land 
diacovenea of the Tudor period brought about 
instruction m coinincrcial aubjccta and ac- 
counts lai’gQly for the development of wiiting- 
achoolmasteis, on utilitarian, even more than 
on literary grounds. Had it been otherwise, 
the grammar schools would have been obliged 
by ncecsBity to teach writing more syste- 
maticnlly. Accounta-tcaching became a recog- 
nize il aubjcct of the authmetic and wiitmg 
private achools. This aubjcct wa3 taught even 
in gills' tichoola, e.g tlmt of Hr a. Porwick 
((jf.u.) in Hackney in 1643, and that of Mrs. 
Bathsiia Makm (gu.) at Tottenlmin High 
Cross 111 1073. One of the moat dibtinguishcd 
calligraphisbs at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century waa a woman, Esther Inglia 
(anglicized form of Langlois, her father being 
ft French Huguenot refugee to England after 
tho massacre of St Bnrbholomcw's Day, 
1672). In 1578 the father was master of tlie 
French school at Ediiibiirgli Manus enpts of 
Esther lughs, beautiful m wilting and in il- 
luminations, are still extant in tho Royal 
Libraries, Stockholm and Copenhagen, at 
Chri&t's CollGgp, Cambridge, in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxfoid, and in the Biiti.sh Museum 
Librniy, London. 

Great Writing Masters. — Edward Coclter 
(1031-1675) is the best-known name of tho 
old writing and niithmetic mastcia. He taught 
111 SL Paul's Churchyard, London. Ills accu- 
racy or phoudo-accLUAcy as an aiithmctician 
has given ri&e to thu phinBc " According to 
Cocker." II o was ft man of ability in many 
diicctions and had an excellent library of 
Msa. and books He is snid to have been the 
Til at who published engraved copy lines. They 
uickly became popular, and in 1712 George 
helley, iuftslcr of the writing school of ClirisL's 
Ilospilftl, published iSciiic nee 9 and Ma^^ims in 
prose and verse containing a Collection of 
copies of all sorts put into alphahelical order 
for the Msc of wntino schools. Cocker wiote 
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over twenty books of calligfapliy. One of his of money were to be given to the twelve beat 
chief works was the PlumcB Tniimphiis Ijoys on tliD quarter's woik. At Lewisimin 
m 1657, " inveatecl, written, and engraved," Ginm mar School in 1652, the fouiulcr wiotc 
by lumacU with twcnty-ai\ platcB, one for Liv the alnUitcs " to draw in lovo the pavenU 
each year of hia life, at that time One of tho the moie willingly to send children to tlie 
plates shows Cooker himself, with lauicl Hchool, a wntliig master be appointed at £11 
wreath, mounted on a steed, dragging a trl- per aiiiiiim, aiirt nb the pub lie diajiiilatioiia, 
umphni car with a pupil inside, and in front a the best acholnrs wcio to have ailver pena 
bird of good omen, with a marvelous intricacy awarded them. Tho same piovision for prizes 
of flourishes ^ of silver pens was made at Snmlivicli in 1680 

The historian of writing, 'VViltiain Massey niul at Tonbridge in 1610, tJiougli these were 
(died 17G‘i:),hiTi\aGU mastcTof ftboft-rdviigacUoal nw ended Cot dobnlvwg iw U\o Hohoola 
for many years at Wandsworth in ouriey, In 1782, at Pomith, a benefactor piovidcd a 
states that Mnso Fiiiigueiia, a goldsmith of tilvor pen for the gi cates b proficient in writing. 
Florence, discovered in 1 ‘160 the plan of the The most couBpicnuiis endowment for a 

lolling press, whereby ongmving became writing school after tlic llDnais, sauce is Ihafc nt 
general, and also abates that the fust Kiiglish Christ's TTosjnLal' founded liy Dame Jinniflny 
hook With copper cuts was the of il/mi- in 1577 and endowed by her will in 1590, 
Aiad or IKomfm's ^ 00 ^ in 1640 The writ- with £20 n year. In 1581 the comb of 
ing books actually ouBraved m England, t\3 Chiiat'a Ilohpital ordeicd that cvciy Hmulay 
we have seen, probably did not begin much two of tho best Icained olnldrcri should " pen 
beforo 1000 The most colcbriitcd of all tho the scimons" at Paul'.i (boss In 1020, 
writing mftsfccid for DUKraving work wfth George Edward Alloy ii in fomuling Enlwich Oolicgo 

Diokham tdiccl in 1709) Ilia Universal Pen- planed writing with giiuninnr, ay ubligntory 

man, 1743, contains a most comprchensivo subjects, and in the fltalulc.s of (Jhigwell, 

colic cbi on of nil types of writing work by Lhc 1029, it was inquired that the sneond .scliocil- 

besb writing masters, niul appeals to the go n Lie- master flhould "write fnii iSeciotnry and 

man and acnolai as well ay the man of biisincbs. ILoinaii Hands" and loach wilting to the 
Bieklmm's Collection of Bpcciinciia makes the ohildien In the earlier ]mi b of the ficvcnLeeiiLh 
reader reafizo the high specialism of wilting- century, writing if taught at all in the giammni 
masters, Moreover, he plcada for the cdu- scKools ^Yas legaided i\a iiii cxlia and paid foi 
crvtional vaUio of the fccachinc, viz j *' llTritiiig by a npccial fee, hub tlic graininai floliools 

proceeds from tho oyo to Iho liand. From Lhc protested agaiinsb iL being legarded uh n mdiool 

one wo have size and proportion; from tho subject In the oightoeuth ciuiUiiy writing 

other, boldness and freodoTn. Foi ns the had become an oleinniLary school snbjooL 

exactness of the eye fixes the heights and dis- ciiul good handwriting Icnriind at a special 
tanccs, fio the mobiou of tho joints ami posh hcIiooI wna flomotliing of a elm (listinctioii. 
tion of tho hand dobermincs the black and firm In the miioLcoiiLh coiitiirv, Llie iiiulLiphealioii 

Btrokea to give the aaine lucUnnUou and like- of t^ehoul auhjecta Lcudeil to lelegivle writing 

ness m the standing and burn of the IcLteis," lo Lhc position of iiii in.struinrnt of iimlruetion 
Engraving could hardly lake writing higher and to tlic dihiegnul of methods of Leaching 
than Bickhain's woik. Tho invention of htho- .so long ns legible willing was secured, luiL I lie re 
graphiG printing, c 1800 a.d., niLroduced a appeals now to be a ronetioii townrd fi recon- 

more cortaiii and exact method for rcprodiic- sidmiLioii of (he pctlnRogical higinficanco of 

mg good copies of penmanship, but peiimnnsliip the Leaching of haiidwii ling. W, 

as n fiiiG ai t im one of the educational disciplines Psychology of. ■ — AVriliiig may ho rcgnided ns 
vtIugK have dcgoiicratcd *iiuec the *jcveuteci\lh one form of I an gu age Thai m, U sei vch at, a 

and cightcciibh ecnbuiics incaiiH foi the expvc.ysioii and cnnunuiiionlian 

_ Wilting in School Statutes — In conneo' of thought From tho psychological .sland- 
tion with school touching of writing, Iho point writing prebenl.s two probien is. The fir.Hfc 
atafcutcs of the ICing'.y School. Durham (c, concerns the rorinalmn of the motor linbit liy 
1641) pi escribe exercise m Greek, ILoniau, and which writing in pioclueed, niid the tccoiul tho 
accietary lianda and the beat boy in a farm Tclation of Llie writing moveiueiil lo the idcfi.y 
in the week's work was to *' receive tho pens whirh arc to bo ^^prl■^,s^•(l. 
and papers of all his followa in that form." The motor haliiL ai conulinatioii, ivhieh 

At St. Dec's School, 1083, ivnliiiR was Lo bo nuike.y up the exLoinul side of nritiiig, is very 
taught oil SaturdayH and half holidays, nl complex This may neiui from an examinii- 
HDiighlon Ic SpniiR (DnrhftTA), founded 1682, Viuii of I lie large iiiiinbor of imhvnlnal move- 
“on playing days ami after siippor *' At ineidy of wliicli it js njinpoaed TIkm'Vch uie 
Gam her well Grammar School (1615), ivriting focused upon tlir writing and follow it in 
ill Secretary niid Homan bands was to be greater or less detail. Theie are jneipienl 
oxamincd quarteily, and the hoy.y' best movements of nr Lieu la Lion as (ho word .4 wliifdi 
porformaiices to be kept that "ail posterity me lioing wiitLen ate nuvaidly pionouiiced. 
may ace how mucli and wherein they cxccll The body muat bo held in such a position Limb 
or come behind their prcdcocsaoia " Prizes the arm can move fieely and coinfortahly 
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TUc. Lc.[t Imucl la cuRagctl in KoLdmg and aKtt(> fly&tcm of conncctiona In the nervous system, 
ing the pajicr Of the righL hand Llicrc m a The various individual movemeiita must be 
movement about cvciy joint There is move- bound together into harmonious action. Tina 
iricnt about the aliouldci* Joiut when tlio hand is dotui by the fovination of a motor "wnling 
moves aioiig the line or when the arm joins center in the brain — a center which espe- 
m the foimatioii of the Icttcra Tiic Sjumo is cinlly govcrn.i the writing movonaent 
true of the elhow joint. When I lie hand turns We liavo so far spoken only of the external 
ovci BO as to bring the pnhn down Iowa id the movoincnt. This develops of course only 

papci in the movement of pioiintion, the two undoi the guidance of sensations and pcrcep- 

boiics of Llic forearm twist upon each other, lion.s. There muat be a pcrccplion of the 
and there ia movement nb the elbow and wriab movement or the form wliioh we wish to repro- 
joiiita. A rotabiou of the wrist to the nglib duco and in addition certain sensationa or 
often acconipftiuoa the piogreaa from let tor to pcrcepfciona which make us aware liow far we 
letter within tho woitl and Lhoie is ft mo veincnb aro attaining our purpo.se Such acnantiona 

to the loft between the words Tlie finger or perceptions nre comprised under the term 

movQincnh involve movement about at lens t " writing controls " The primary writing 

two joints of the rivsb and second fingers and control is vi.sual In tho early peuod of Icain- 
nll the joints of the tiuiinb. ing, to mnke graphic mavements, tho child 

Tlicao various movements are produced mcicly copies Imnd movements. He next 
by Lius ftcUou of a large luimbev of muBclca copies ontlme figwtea In thib penod drawing 
ftiid nerve centers These nuiaclca are Located and wiitiiig arc ono, Aa the forin of thclcttera 
mainly in tlic shoulder and forearm. It la bpcoinea fixed in memory the visual imuge ia 
hoiiietinies inj^takeiily supposed that tho Anger used instead of nii exleinal copy, both to 
movements m’c piofliieeil by muscles in tho initiate the inovcmeub and bo teat itaooriecb- 
fingers. Finger inovcmenb.s aie produced nesa. Aa the writing hobifc dovelopa tho 
mainly by the contraction of muaclos in the visual eontiol bccoinca less prominent. In 
forearm developed writing the movomciit la not pre- 

The largo number of movcmonlsiiOGesaary ceded by n clear imaijc of tho lottera nor arc 
for writing partly oxplniiifl its diiTicully, A the IcLtcns inapccLcd in detail after they aro 
further explanation is to bo found in the fact made Visual control is lioic chiefly concerned 
that thcao individual movements must lie with outstanding fcatuiGs, such fts alignment, 
combined in ft ^Yay wliioh is nob instinctive. Bpaoing, niul slant From the early dcvclop- 
Tlic 1118 Line Live inoveinent of the hand ia inenb of tlic cooidinaLion another control lias 
grasping and in thia act the ringcra all move been forming, baaed upon senaationa of move- 
alike In writing, ou the other hand, tho third iiioiib and pleasure Thcao together are aiifR- 
ftiid fourth fingci'H remain in a Axed position cieiib in dovclopcd writing to enable us to 
and fliipport the liand, whilo tho fiiat and see- know, without seeing the writing, whether or 
one! Angcid carry on tho writing movement, not we have written what we in tended. They 

Again the thumb does not naturally work probably nlao become of chief bnporUTiOB in 

together fiiiiooblily with the Angei.*! The initiating the writing movement. This is in- 
fingers ftio opeiated by one muBclc and nerve dicated by the fact that thero la a patbolo^iaal 
group and the Ihiiinb by another. When condition in which, thoiigli vision is iinimpiii red 
one learns to write, part of the finger gTOup la and the control of hand movements ia picsontj 
Bcpai'atcd from the icst and is joined to tho the ability/ to write words is lost, 

Lluiinb group Nob only la the simiiltaiieoua It is evident that learning to write la pre- 
combiiiation of movemeiita one which is no I ceded by a iccognition of the form of the 
iJisLiiictivo, bub the ordei in which they follow Icttcra. The child iniiat hold in mind an imago, 
one lino tiler is not part of an nulividiml'a even if very imperfeob and fleeting, of whnh ho 

natural cquiPTnonb. The acqiicnco of move- la to reproduce. The icpioduction of tho 

menhs must bo learned as well as the combi- letters leads to the peifection of this fiiat erudo 
nation If any movement is made out of recognition In recognition aufiicicnb for read- 
time, it enUf^es an iiTegiilnrity in tho total mg it is only neco'SSftry that the salient features 
movement nud heuco in the stroke of the be attended to, but for wilting the letter must 
letter. The fiamc priiiciplo liolda true of bo scrutinized in every part. Thia recogni- 
the relative ationgtli of tho vaiious coinpononb tion may be very advantageously aupple- 
inovcmenla. If the thiimbj for example, la mented by Bceing soitiobody^ clae write the 
cuiitiactcd Loo vjgoroualy on a downwaid lottoia, tliab ia, by tlio perception of tlio hand 
H broke, the stroke do via U‘H to the right. movemenla by which the IcttcYa are mado, 

From these facta aomelhing of tlie com- There is an ins Line hive coimcctioii between tho 
plcxity of the writing inovomciib may bo aighb of movemen La and their reproduction and, 
fcicen Tlio incana through whicli tlio separate further, the letter is by thia means analyzed 
inuaelca can bo made to work in harmony m for the child. 

a comiilcx movoinont ia found in tho iicrvollH The oxtoiit to which corrcctnesa of form is 
Hystem The development of tlio writing developed or maintained do her mines the degree 
movement, then, moana the formation of n of legibility of the writing Legibility, then, 
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dcpojids upon tho doiniimiicc of the visual 
contiol until siinli time rh the motor habit hai 
been firmly fixed in the eh aim cl a. I^Ri- 

hibby may again diminish Lliroiigli a disor- 
Baijizatmn of the motor habit. Thi« oCteii 
liapnciia, for CKAinplo, in the ense of college 
aludenta who take lecture notes very rapidly 
and ill bad wiiliiiK positions. In such ensea, 
a return to tlio visual contiol ia nores.sai'y to 
the recovery of legibility. Legibility in order 
to be nermanent must lie developed undci tho 
comhUonti in Valet viiVIvur nvvU omw. 

The ease niid rapidity of Ay riling depends 
upon the linrmonioUH rouperation of the com^ 
ponenb movement a, and this in turn depciuld 
upon the formation of corrcapondiiig nervous 
conaccUoiia. In tho early stages of the habit 
there is a diffuaion or scattering of nervous 
impulses to nuuiclea Lu till parts of the body. 
Hence the /amiliar pictni'c of the cJiilcl sitting 
in a cramped position, twiatiiig hi*? feet, con- 
torting his face, and clenching the fi^t which la 
not engngod in Avriting. As the habit becomes 
pcrlcclpd, those nervous channels ivhich lead to 
the jiuiscles engaged in the ivnling movement 
became more poriueablc and the nervous im- 
pulse bccoinos more and more confined to 
tlicho ohaTiiiels. At the same time an orderly 
auGccgsion of impulses coiToapoiuling to tho 
movement to bo made bceomos csLabllalicd. 
Theso chaiigca produco an increase in the 
accuiacy, speed, and ease of tiio movement. 

If we exaniiiie by moans of moasuTing devieea 
the rato of tho writing movement, wo find nob 
only that it increases witii pi ogress in skill 
but also that the rate of certain pnrLs of the 
IcLlcia Inci eases luoio than (ho rate of other 
parts. In the beginning the rate of movement. 
tJnouglioiit the dilToicuL parts of tho loLLoia is 
more even than it is later. In the writing of 
nduUs the stiaightcr stiokcs iirc made very 
rapidly and, ivhere there is a chan go in dnec- 
Lioiij the stroke is relatively alow. At llic 
Haiuc time the rhythm increases greatly, — 
that IB, tho various btrokes, even lUough of 
widely dilTcrent length, aro made in approxi- 
mately tlic same time The iiiterprctaLion of 
theft c facts seems to be found in the fact that 
in adult wiLiiig the attention is ivillulrawn 
from the defcaila of the form mid movcincnb. 
We may think of the child's attention as being 
fiKGcl CQuiiuuoUbly upon Ihc couiBft of the 
stroke. Aa the habit develops, attention is 
given to the letter or avoi d a.s a Avholo and to its 
meaning inoro Uian to its details. In other 
Avoi'da, the writing movomciit become.s' leln- 
lively automatic. It \h pjobablc that Avibh 
lliia 0 hail go tho movement comes moio under 
the conliol uE inecUaiucal (aclQia, one of whlcU 
ift the inertia inciilciit to changing the direction 
of the movement. At the aamo time a gnioral 
aspect of the conscioiisiic.'ia of moveincrit, the 
sense of rhythm, becomes more prominent. 

We have ho far treated of wnlinB merely 
aa a form of movemoat This movement has 


its sigiiiricnncc only ng ri form of langiiago 
expression. The relation of av riling to speech 
appears from a study of Llio hi story of ita 
dcvolopmont. In the^ evolution of the race 
writing firstdevclciiH'diiulcpcudeiitly of speceh 
It existed in its earliest stage in the foim of 
pioluro Avritiug The primitive man Lhea 
could rcfei bo an object by a Avord oi by draiv- 
ing a picture of it, but the draAving and tlio 
Avord had no direct rid alio n ship to each other. 
But tlicro wore certain kinds of objectu which 
\t wtva diffujult Us by dtnwing p\c- 

tiireg, foi example, ijerHoiis or placc.s, hucU ns 
aic represented in speech by iiropci namca. 
The method devised to meet this difTiciilty 
Avos to use the piotiiro of an oliject which had 
a iianic of similar Round Tina was the first 
step in diicc-tly coiinccting specoli and writing 
by using wriLLcu aigiia Lo rcpioscut sounds 
ins toad of oh j cola The development of 
writing had also ft loflcx influeuce on speech 
by lending to an aiinlysig of its constituent 
sounds. 

The relalion of Bpeceh and Avrilmg axe simi- 
lar to Lins m the dcvciopincnb of the child, 
lie fust learns lo uiuleintaiuL and to use vocal 
speech, and this is well developed Avhen ho 
cornea to write, llis first elTorts to write, 
however, have little relntion Lo epccch bub 
consist in copying letters or Avords aa visual 
forms If writing h carried on in conncolion 
witli reading, the letters lie writes will very 
soon mean more tlian merely visunl for ins — 
tlicy will stand for noun (Is and for the meanings 
for Avliioh these hcuuuIh htaiid. Writing be- 
comes grafted on, Hu Lo speak, lo speech, and 
tlio relation is ho dose that a diHUirbance of 
the Bpcech function xviuch impiurs the mrder- 
Htniuliiig of words ilisturl).s wnLiiig also. 

Pedagogy and Hygleno — The question m 
tho pedagogy of willing Avhich has perhaps 
aroused the most discussion and cauMcd tho 
most divergence in opinion and praclicn is Llio 
qiLCfttioii of slant. The a^^italioii first aroso 
about 1876 aa a result of mvetiligaivona into 
the liygicnc of writing Befoie tJu.x a slant of 
about as® from the vertical was used almost 
universally. Certain German and Frciieh 
medical moii discovered about this time a very 
laigc numhor of cases of spinal ciirA^aturc and 
eye ti cubic among achool childicn and at- 
Uibutcd th& Uoublc Lu the poaitum taken in 
writing. This position, as directed for lu- 
stance in the Spencerian Syntem, consisbecl 
in .sitting witli Iho right side toAvard the desk, 
Avith tho light elboAv rcaling ui>on it and the 
left arm hanging from the shoulder, except 
that the Jiand rcalcd upon the jiapcr. Aa a 
coiiHcquciieo the right BhouliUn' waa vaitied 
higher than the loft and the head avab inclined 
to the loft, causing lateral nurvaluiu of the 
apiiic in tho back find the neck. I'hullicr, llio 
left eye in this position Avaa farther from the 
Avrillng than tho right eye, Gaining unequal 
accommodation {qv) and hcnco cyo strain. 
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The conditiona which arc ncccsanry in order 
to overcome these evils nro well finmmaTizcd 
m a acrica of rccomracntUliona mado by ilie 
Society of Public Medicine of France in 1870. 
IL rccom mends' (1) that the pupil ait witli bhe 
weight equally diatiiliutcd, the Hhoulclcra par- 
allel to the edge of the desk, aud tlie back erect; 
(2) that it la preferable tliat he do not real 
Ilia clbowa on the dcak^ but that, if ho does, 
they ahould rest upon it equally j (3) that ho 
hold the paper with the left liaiidj (d) that 
voitical Avriting be adopted, but, it not, that 
the paper bn nichnc^d to the left thTough the 
finglc by which tho writing inclines from the 
vertical. The objeo Lions on tho score of 
hygiene wcic ns aerioun as against tho position 
which was formerly used in writing with a 
slant. They have been almost entirely over- 
come, however, by an adoption of the first, 
third, and latter part of the fourth of tho 
recommendations of the Ficnch Suciety, with- 
out the noccBSity of using vertical wntinj^. 

Tho othci argument for vortical writing la 
that it is more legiblo than writing which haa 
a Elaiit. Tho difToronco, however, is not grcnt, 
provided the writing dpea not alant too much, 
Moi cover, vcitical willing ieiuls alrongly to 
lose ila advantage on this score when it bccomca 
rapid, since the connccling strokes tend to 
become rounded and the different lottcia to 
lose their dislinotlvc murks. iSce, for inatanco, 
the word diminalG iu the accoinjianying 
figure. 

Tra, 1 

JUui. jU 

^ m. QyjjuAi^ m 

(hA ^Wjjjuw, Witch 

The chief arguments for slant are btiacd 
on the greater oaao and rapidity which thia 
stylo of writiiiR makes posaible In tho first 
place, writing is more rapid when there la not 
a Tadic al diffcTCUco i\\ diTCction between the 
mam downwaid etrokca of the letLcra and tho 
upward or tho conneoting strokes ^ Tu tho 
second place, ease of movement requires that 
the hand may be moved freely along tho lino 
without drawing tho elbow back In order to 
do this tho pnpci must 1)0 lilted to the left until 
tho line of wiitiiig is nearly perpendicular to 
tho forcaim. (See Fig. 2) Tho natural 
downward stroko of the letter cornea, as tho 
French Society held, about perpendicular to 
Iho edge of tho dean, howovci the paper ia 
hold. Tho writing will then el ant by as much 
as tlir paper is tilted fiom the vcrlical (in tho 
figure, 30“ ). 'iViLii the paper thus tilted thcro 
is a iendenfly to turn the head to the left, but 
this ten do 11 oy may iii uomc inonsuio he over- 
come. 

A second imp or taut pedagogical education ia 
in icgard to tlio beat form of writing move- 


ment, — arm movcuicjifc or combmod iingor 
and arm movement. Present practice strongly 
favors arm movement. The main arguments for 
the arm movement arc first, that it does not use 
the smaller *' accesaory " muscles, and second, 
thab tho larger musolca art more tircleas ao that 
the movcmoiit is easier and more rapid. The 



first argument ia invalidated by the fact that the 
new-born infant uses bhe same muscles as are 
used iu v/riUng iu the iuslmctlvc act of grasp- 
ing. It IS rather the delicacy, complexity, 
and non-iiistinobive charticter of the writing 
movemenb which makes it ho dilhcult Tho 
aim movemont doea nob avoid these causes of 
difficulty except in very large writing with 
chalk or crayon, and oven tlien the difficulty 
ia not entirely avoided. It ia probably true 
that arm movomenb ia leas labiguing than fiiigar 
movement, but this is to bo ofTset by tho fact 
that tho fingers arc iniieh bctlci insbrumcnts 
of dehoate nduiatTueul than the ainv; by the 
fact that the latgc majority of thoao who arc 
taught the arm movement do use a consider- 
able amount of finger movement, and by the 
faot that it m necessary to ovcicomc a much 
gi eater inertia to move the whole arm in mak- 
ing the finer strokes of the lettera than to use 
the muoli lighter and more easily moved 
fingora The movement of the arm mid wrist 
should in any ense cotlperato fieely with tho 
fingora in carrying the hand along from letter 
to letter and (rom word to word, and piobably 
in making the larger letters, and some omphnsis 
on Lilia element la valuable to overcome tho 
habit of cramping the hand which bha child so 
readily falls into. 

A third question of method denis with the 
iclatiVQ ndviiiitago_ of tiainlng two or more 
different aorta of activity together or separately , 
The jii'sb typo of procoduro ia called the 
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[inELlytic, and the second the synthetic metliod. 
The question muy be I'niHcd fir,st as to whether 
it iq b&ttcr to aim at hho iiroducticni oC correct 
form of IcUcrs nnd the ncquiaitJon of good 
habits of innvemuut at the samo time, or to 
cmphaajzo first a no of these aims and then the 
other The ndvaiifcapea urged in favor o( the 
analytic method (aiming nt both sorts of 
oxccikncG together) is Dconomy U is not 
necessary to do Llie same hhiiiB twice, now with 
one aim in inmtl and now anollier On the 
othci hand, the ayiithotic method ih likely to 
be more thorough because of the greater con- 
ecu tralion of nltciition on a ainglo aim The.se 
are the general considerations whoievcr this 
question of method cornea up _ In tins cjisij, 
the separate tioafcmcnt (aynlhelic mol bod) i.s 
probably hotter. The question still lomains 
whctlioi form or movement should bo omnha- 
eizcd (irst. The arm niovemcnLn.dvoca tea hold 
that, if good habits of movement are early 
ilcvclopcd, cDTicct fonu will come as a cou- 
flequeiicc Foi the contrary practice it is to 
be said that the child^h capacity for manual 
skill ifl voiy limited to the age of nine or ten 
and that the years before this tune might per- 
Jiaps bo beat employed in fixing lu mind tlie 
foim^ of the leLtora The qiicatioii Ima not 
been aatisfactorily ecttlrd 
Another form of this general question of 
method might be stated thus' Is it hetlci to 
give drill fust upon the gopaiato rip men I a af 
the letters and gradually build up iho Icltrra 
nnd words by putting thc.^o togctlicM’ (syii- 
thotio metliod) or ahtiuld the child write wlinlo 
let Lera or even word.s from the hegiiiiiiiig 
(analytic luetUod)? The PKlremc foiiu of the 
eyntlictio mothocl is no loiigci goneuilly used 
in the United State a II has the iliaadvanlagc, 
besides being uncconojniral, of fniling to arou.so 
inlnrcst Tiio oppoaing method of beginning 
with whole words, which la now widely iihcd, 
19 in danger ol neglecting good form, and 
must be giiardecl against by laying stioss 
upon the analysis of ilic writing, 

A similar alternative cxiata in iclntion to 
movement. Is it better to triun arm and finger 
inovcmont togcthci and fiom the start, oi to 
begin with one and introduce tlio other later? 
This question, thooretieidly, does not arise, 
if one linlda exclusively to aim movement, but 
prae tic ally it fines licoauae the vast majority 
of those trained to arm movemont use finger 
movement to some extent The objection 
to the use of the comploto movement from the 
BtsiTt hca u\ Its complexity nnil difflcuUy It 
is usually agreed that arm movement miiy well 
be used at the blackboard from Iho start, hut 
this docs not greatly infiupiice wilting at the 
cIchIc, a further ai'guineiU for beginning with 
arm move men t at the desk is lliriL it is tlic 
more ilifiicuU for tiio child to acquire, whereas 
the finger movemont will come with little 
cIToit. On the other hand, Ihi.s fact may be 
presented ns a lendon for putting nil the inoio 


difTicult 01 less naliiral pait of the movement 
iinlil tlio uhild is more nmliiin. In any caso 
practice ia required nob mcroly on the sepmiito 
dcmciUs of the movemont but also on tlioir 
combination Miidi attoutioii ia now being 
given to the investigation of Iheso and similar 
quesUuns of live jHalnguRy of wiitmg by Ihe 
scientific testing of tlie wiiting pioduct. The 
study of wnling thus takes u ptaeo in the foie^ 
most lank of tho methods of scientific super- 
vision 

A feature of tho pedagogy of wiidng which 
rcquire.s emplinsis ih drill In order that tlio 
nioloi Iiahit inay^ pusHess Htalnlity niid tlio 
inovcmeJib bo rapid iiiid easy, Lhrre must bo 
frequoiit and ooii tin unci repolitioiia of tho 
same forms and movmnoiil.s To lliis end, 
wi'Jliiig must he li'ealcd a.^ an Indcqicndent sub- 
jeot and not as incidental to Home oilier form 
of tralluuB^ Movenvur, lu order that iuipi'ove- 
iiient may Ini made, tlujio niUHt be close in- 
bp coll ou and cnbeiKUi of remilU (ly the pupil 
with reference to snmn standairl of attainment 

A special device of drill vvhirU m iuHLrumeutnl 
in the organi/atioii of flic coordination is tlio 
use of rhytixm Ah dovnloped writing lu chai- 
aotcriiiGd by a higher degiee of rliythin than un- 
developed, .so tile impoHilum ol a hcL rhythm by 
marking time — couiiling, nsiiig a metronome, 
etc — hastens development The miulion to 
1)0 kept in mind is that tlie eluiiee of too rapid 
a I'liytlim will develoj) speed at the pxjiciiso of 
acmirney of [(irni On tlie otlior liaiid, ton 
slow a rhytliin will Jiiduoc lazy writing and 
perhap.s lead to a diHorganizaLfm of the liahiL, 
when coiidilioiiH miiiiio mou' rapid writing 
later on. TUcre me individual di(Tt‘veuces i\a 
to the most fftvoral)lc uiLe. Home arc not 
capable of mavutaiiiiug the avenige rale for 
tlicir age and a few ciiii rxoced it These may 
bo dealt with I’lidi’iuluiiUy 

The liygicno of writing has been already 
touched upon iii disiiUHHiiig slanl UricUy, 
tlie pup\l should face the desk, siL Hquniely on 
the .scat with both feat on the floor, Hhonld rest 
both clbow.s equally on the denk nnd hold the 
head erect Thcseatalioiild pioject two or three 
inches under Ihe de.slc mi that the child ciin sib 
fairly eiccl and still be closi‘ to tho di'.sk, and 
filiDuUl be at sucili a height that I ho elbows reach 
the desk but are not Hpread luoie than two or 
tluee inches from the body Diiskb and 

Sbath ) Ilygione of the eyes (lemniidH that the 
pajm' be jilaeed diiecllv buCoie the pupil, Uiat 
the eyes he kept aliout a foot away frum the 
paper; that the sour re of light he toward Ihe left 
and dilTu.seil, so as not to lie lefleeled into the 
cyoH by the paper, that the .Hurfaen of Die jiaper 
1)0 notsliiiiy, and that tho ink oi pi'iicil mark bo 
not pale or indisLinoL (Hee Kym, IIyuiiiwi; or 
tjik; LifiiiTiNiJ OP THU HoiioouiooM.) In order 
to facilitate enso of movement and avoid rramp 
hcveral rccommendatioiiH arn to bn made At 
tlio hcgiiinijig writing materials which minimize 
fi'ioticm, auoh na crayon, aliould bo Ui^od. 
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When tlic pen IS uaod ib ahould have a sinoobh 
poinb which docs not catch easily iii tlic paper. 
The fliiiface of the papci should be hard. A 
fftiily lavRC penholder, which has a rough 
Bui'Iaco flhoiikl be uaeu. Cork la one of the 
beat materials for this puipoae. These pre- 
caiitioTifl will do much to prevent the clamping 
of the hand. F. N, F 
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GATION IN. 

WURZBURG, ROYAL BAVARIAN JU- 
LIUS-MAXIMILIAK-UNIVERSITY OF — 
Ea Labi i. shed in the year 15ti2 by Bishop JiiliiiH 
EclUcr of Mcspelbrunn. A previous atlein^H 
to found an inBtitution of liigliei Icainiiig in 
this ancient and iiitcrcatiiig towii^ had been 
made by Binhop John von EglolTatcIn in 1402 
Tlic bull of Pope Boniface IX was dated Deo 
10, M02, but al though i 11 a true tion was begun 


— the University was modeled after the 
University of Bologna — lack of endowment 
nnd internal strife bi ought about its dissolU' 
Lion within a decade The bull for bho sGcond 
venture was received on March 28, L576, and 
the imperial sanction was acciircd in May, bub 
ilia true bi on waa nob begun until seven years 
later, and in the same year the erection of a 
university building and a university cliuroh 
woa begun A hospital, the famous Julius 
Hofipital, was erected m tlic city at about 
the aamo timoj and a cloac asaociatiDii with 
the medical schoor of the Univciaity was 
soon established. The University was founded 
ns a Catholic inslitution, niid the chairs in 
theology and pluloaophy were occupied by the 
Jesuit Older until its clisaolution in 1773 
Inaainucli as most of the existing Germnn 
uiuvei&itiea wcic Protestant institutions, Whrz- 
burg mpidly bcctimo a popular center for 
Catholic students. Like most of the othei 
Goimaii universities, Wurzbuig suffered 
greatly during Lho Thirty Years' War, and 
during tlic occupntion of Lhe town by the 
Swedes the inatiLution was closed for .several 
ycai-a A complete reorganization took plneo 
when WUrX/burg was united with Bavaria iit 
the beginning of tho ninctcDiith ccnfcuiy; the 
institution was now shorn of its clerical 
chainctcr and received its present title The 
faculty of medicine has been for some time, 
nud filill IS, ona of the best in Germany 
The first medical institute to be established 
(1724) waa the so-called anatomical theatci 
(cit the Julius Hospital), winch received a home 
of its own in 1853, but moved fifty years Inter 
into a building better adapted to its needs. 
In 1878 a pathological institute was founded, 
and in 1887 the physiological institute moved 
into_ a building of its own Other medical 
institules and alinica were establiahed from time 
to time, until to-day there ore few German 
univcisiLica better equipped m this direction 
A new main building for the Univeraiby waa 
rmiahed in 1896, tho library and several coU 
Icctiona being kept in tlio old building. A 
botanical gaiden waa established in connection 
with the garden of the Jiiliua Hospital as 
eaily as 1600. Connected with the University 
arc an exe client miner alogi cal and geological 
collection and a (Von Wagner) niuscum of aifc. 
The library coiitaina about 380,000 volumes, 
many of which became the property of the 
XJniveiBity at tho time of tlie secularization 
of the monastcriea in 1803 The nnnual 
budget amounts to appioximatcly 5276,000. 
During the winter semester of 1911-1012 there 
were 1683 students in athendanco, including 
07 male, and 68 female auditors. Of tho 
1468 I nabri ciliated fifcii dents more than iialf 
were Giii'ollcd in mcdicino (including dciitistiy 
and pharmacy), viz. 741; 340 wcrGicjgistcred 
in philosophy (including phi loao pine aUhis- 
toricnl and mathcmalioal-natural ficicncc aec- 
tiona), 270 in law and political science, and 101 
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in Catliolic theology. The faculty conaisfca 
of about 100 instructors, inclucling 22 docoiita 
Among promment foiinoi_ teachers niny be 
niGntioncd Hufcimiil m jinAsprudcncc, SicboUl 
jn anatomy, Schonlcin in nicdicme, Heine, 
inventor of the oatcofcomc, Dollingei', founder 
of the zootoinical-pliysiologioal school, Virchow 
in pathology, Fick in pJiyaioIogy, Rout gen 
in physica, Wagnci ui ehcmical icGliiiQlGgy, 
WislicQiiUB ill die mis try, Sneha in botany, 
Frictlnah Schelliiig in philoaoiiJiy. 

'Wlirzbiii'g la the seal ol iVic itialoTienl Soci- 
ety of Lower Frnnconifi and AachalTcnbiU'g, 
fouiiclcd 111 1831, and of tlic Society for Fran- 
conian Iliatory, founded in 1905. 

R T., Jn 
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WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
CANADA. — Founded by nacmbeis of the 
OhuTch of Engl and in 1877 aa Uic Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School. The College wna 
incorporated in 1670 In 1864 tlie College 
was a nil ia ted bo the University of Toronto and 
ill 1889 ivaa federated and mado a ooiiatitucnfc 
part of that Uruvcraity. Tho cQuracR m ai’U 
at the University mo open to a tu dents of 
WyclilTc College, wliioh confines itself to llio- 
ologioal training, leading iip to Iho oinminn- 
tiona for the degrees of 3.D and D.D , set 
by the Boaid of E\ainiiicra of the Provmciftl 
Synod About ninety students arc aniuially 
cm oiled. 

WYKEHAM, WILLIAM OF (1323-1404) 
— Bishop of Winches toTj Lord Chancellor 
and founder of colleges, afloida a atriklng 
example of the carrUro owerte auz talGnis, 
which the profession of clerk hi the RlkUlIc 
Ages opened to the middle cl oases Accoid- 
ing to the only really contemporary autlioiity, 
the L^/o wiiUeii by Robcit Ileetc about 1430, 
he was born at Wickham, Hants, in 1323 
or 1324, Some patrons, unnamed, paid foi 
Ins education at Winchester in tjie priiiii- 
Live scicnccB, (grammar, logic, and phi lose- 
nliy) hoyond which he iicvci passed. On 
leaving school Wykeham became “ imder- 
notuTv (vice tabcllio) to tho constable of 
Wmehester CftHtlc/' Tlobcit of rophivm 
Later lie was Lraiisrcrrod to the King's Court, 
and on May 10, 135G, mado clerk of the King’s 
works m the maiiora of Henley and East- 


hamp»tead, and in October ho wna made 
surveyor of the works of Wimlsor Castle, 
witli the aamo duties as at Henley 
TIub appointment Ima been tJuppoHed to 
mark his hecoinniK architect to Windsor Gaatlc. 
But tlicro ia no auggcstion that ho was an 
architect bfforii tho aiiccdotc Luld by Arch- 
bishop Parker, 150 yofiTs afterwards, of his 
building tho Round Tower, and iiiHcribiug 
on it ■ Hoc Jeeit Wykeham, wluali, wlicu 
brought to the King'j notice, would have coht 
him Lift bad lie iu>t. expUwied Ibnt it 

meant, not ** Wykojiam made this/’ but 
" TJiib mado Wykehuiu.” Tho Hound Tower 
wna, however, a Norman woik. Wykoliam 
was payiiiantcr and inanagorj not arcliitccL. 
Ill 1357 he wua iireneiitod to the rectory of 
Fiilliam, worth £53 n ycai — one of Lhr ricliosb 
livings in Norfolk. Tins was tho bubicot of a 
contest in the papal court, and though Wyke- 
Imm obtained a papal grant of it on July 3, 
1358, on April 10, 1359, ho was given a pciiHioii 
of £20 a year by tho King until Jm could got 
peaceful possession. The granL of ecclc- 
wu all cal 1) cnc ftcea ^ w as the vihuuI me tho d u\ 
those days of paying tJio King's cloilcs. The 
measure of Wykeliiiin'H UHcfiilncsH as a cleik 
may bo gauged by the number of lieiicficcs 
Jicnped on him in addition to his secular 
olliocfl In June, 1359, when tlm French 
sacked Winolielsca, ho waa made sinvoyoi of 
Dover, Guilford, and ollicT soiithorn castles. 
NoxL year he wub ono oC the ncgolialnra of tho 
Pcaco of Brctigiiy. Between A [nil 10, 1359. 
when lio iva.s made a canon of Li cl i field 
calhcdial aiul 1302 when lie was made? a canon 
of St. Patiick'a, Dublin, ho was given uiiicLccii 
caiuninea m an many ctitliedvals ami collegiate 
olmiohoH, including Lincoln, iSalisbury, and 
St Paul’s^ Jjondon, besides the deaiiory of 
St. MarUiVs-lc-Graiul, London, Llio arch 
dcaconncs of NoTthainpton and Lincoln and 
a lectory in Cornwall, On May 5, 1304, lio 
became Kcopor of the Privy Heal and accord mg 
to Froissart (i. 248) "reipicd" in England aiul 
was praelictvUy Pi line MuuhIcv. On the death 
of the Troaimi'cr of England, William of Edyn- 
don, bishop of Winchester, Wykehmn was 
named hy tho king for tho bishopric and 
prcaeiitod to it by papal liiill on July 4, 1307. 
On iScpLciubor 17^ he became Lord High 
Cliancollor As chief minister ho was respon- 
flible for the disafltruua war with Fyniice 
which wna micwcd in Juno, 1308, and icsigncd 
nflcr the attacks in Parliament in 1371, to bo 
flUGceodcd by tho lirsL lay miiUHiry since tho 
CoiufueHt After a Hcrica of Homewliat obscure 
BtrugglcH with John of Gaunt, AVykcbiiiu was 
lu 1370 Imiieachiid, eouvioU'd (wrongfully) 
of Laiiipci’iiig with the rolls of chancery, 
and declared liable to n rnio of CfllO.OOO, aiul 
his episcopal rcvomio confiHGalcd. Tliia iiioi* 
dent reveals Wykeham to uh as already play- 
ing Llie part of an educational founder. For 
it ia jccordcd that when ho " broke up house- 
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liolcl " Iio aluo flciiL Iiomr the oovnily Hcholarfl 
w)ioin lie waH nmmtaiiimg al Oxford Tliorc 
IB cvidoiicc til lit fioin tlic lime he became 
bisliop in 1307 ho had also hoguii to maintain 
acvciity flcIiolftiH at Winches tor and he caused 
to be ciitcied in Jiin cpisecjpal regisler the 
CO 11 tract which he miulc on Sop I 1, 1373, ivith 
Master llicliard of Her Lon, giaminailau, to 
toacji for bon years tlio poo] HclioliU’ti wJioin he 
maintained at WinclicBtor, tlie ait of Rranuum. 
lie had aliciuly boRun lo buy land at Oxford 
for hi« collego Llicne IhiL noUiiiiR inoie was 
done till after the arcPHsioii of lli chard II 
111 HepLciiibor, 1377, uhon Wykeham waa 
granted a full pardnii ami IiiH bjHlioiiiic was 
rcfitoicd. Thon nil June 1, 1378, ho obtained 
a bull fiom Tope Urban VI, onaliHiiR him to 
appro priatfi Uowuton Tlretovyj Wilts, foi 
" Boventy poor ficholar'i olorka Lo live unllogc- 
wise and study m giaininaticals near I ho city 
of WinchcHLer." Under a biiiulnr Papal 
bull, on May 2f), 137(K Wylcehain actually 
founded iSeiiito Marie Collego of Wynchcatei 
ni Oxenford,” for a warden and ho veil ty 
flcliolnifl to abiidy tlieology, ranoii and civil 
law, and alls, by Xar Llui largest and best 
endowed unlveiBity collcRn in England, or iii 
the world, at that time. The only one which 
appro ac lied it in magni Tic once was the royal 
college of Navarre at Puna, founded by Queen 
Joan of Prance and Navaiie in 1304, but that 
contained only twenty LheolDgiana and thirty 
ailiHlH, besidett Iwenly grammar boy a, who 
wero ropreaouted in Wykclmin’B foundation by 
tlic seven Ly grammui hoys in tJio college at 
Winchester, TIiih college was rormally founded 
only on October 0, 1382 The Ox fold Coh 
lege Lliou, and over Biimo, known m the " New 
Collage ” cnLorcd on its new bulldiuga, which 
occupied the hIIo of six or soveii oUl *' halls '' 
on Apiii 14, 1380. The Winchrstcr College 
buildings were not inhabited till March 25, 
1304. The delay in completion was due lo 
political iTOUhlcB, during which from May 3, 
13B0, lo iScpL 27, 1301, WykoJiam became a 
Bccond time Chancellor. He then retired 
from politics during Richard H'fl uucoustitu- 
tioiml nilo of aibitrary power. lie emerged 
to devoLo Roino of Jus enormous wealth to 
fimiiioing Henry IV at the beginning of Jus 
reign Tlic rest of it was largolv spent in 
rebuilding in the ♦* perpomhcular " style the 
Norman hall of Winchcatur Cathedral In it 
ill the beautiful clinntry chapel, builb by Jam 
on the spot where ns n boy ho attended 
early mass at St. Mary's nltar, ho was buried, 
and a fine effigy on liis tomb, no doubt iiiado in 
ilia life Lime, still shows us his portrait. lie 
cllcd at tlio ago of eighty on Sept. 27, 1404, 
leaving iDohiiul a cimoRo at Oxford whioli 
served as a model for all subsocpiont collcgea 
Llici'o and at Cambridge up to the llnforina'* 
tion, and in his ci olio go at Wine lies ter tlio 
Public SoJiool which still Hcrvcs as a modol for 
all bliG great Publio Schools of England, — 


no shglit acJiicvoment foi a poor middle-clasa 
oleik A. P L 

Sec WiNciiESTEO, College 

UefercncBB : — 

iff lieoistcr (Hnrapaliiro Ueconl 

Le^cii, A r Ilmnpshira Schooh (Vio Iona Com iity 
I tntory. Loudon, 100 ‘J ) 

ll\aloruo/ lI'iiJcAcj/cr Colicge. (London, 180 D,) 

Ir'z/tc/iawi (WliicliL^alcr, 

WALroiT, iM fj.' C WtiUnm o/ WyKchnm and h\s 
Coliegea (Whicliealcr, 1 H 52 ) 


WYOMING, STATE OF. — ■ Organized as a 
tern Lory l^y Coiigre.SH in 1808, and admitted 
to the Union in 1800, ns the forby-tluid state 
it IS located 111 the llocky Mountain section of 
states, and haa a land aicn of 97,594 square 
milca In size Wyoming is about as large aa 
New York, Peimsylvauia, and Connecticut 
combined ^ For administrative purposes tho 
state 18 divided into fourteen counties, and 
thcHC in turn into school districts In LOlO 
Wyoming liad a total population of 145,966, 
mid n density of population of 1.5 persons per 
square mile 

_ Educational History — The first iegialatiirc, 
111 1860, enacted the first fichool law for the 
territory. This law laid down the mam lines 
of the Hcliool ay.stein, and tlic.se hare persisted 
up Lo very recent years. Tho law provided 
for tho organi/ation of Bchool disLnuts and 
Hcliools, and for tern torial, county, and district 
forma of organization. 'Tho terriLorinl audi- 
tor was made eao Qjficio a territorial auperin- 
tciidciit of ficliooh, aiid_ was dirGCtcd to bco 
that schools were organized, and the system 
put into operation. The diatiict boards were 
to care for tho sclioola, keep rccorda, appoint 
teacherB, and make an annual report bo the 
county superintendent, who was m turn to 
report to tho tcniborial auditor. County 
taxation, up to two milh, was authorized, with 
district taxation for bgIiooI buildings Schools 
of higher grade were also permitted, if the 
district trustees and county aupeiintendcut 
agreed on their eatablislimont In 1871 the 
territorial euperin tendency was abolished, and 
the county aupeiintoiidcnts wcio ordered to 
icport to the Governor, but in 1373 the super- 
in tendency was restored, and tho state 
librarian was made cx ojficia superintendent. 
In 1873, also, all previous Inwa were repealed, 
and a new law substituted, bub witli few 
clmngcg in organization, and only iniuar 
ohaiigcB were made during the two decades 
following. This was m Urge part due to tho 
HparsQ population and tho blow development of 
Lho territory, and, the district form of organi- 
zalioii being well suited lo the primitive con- 
cli Lions, there was little need for additional 
Icgifllation, Dy 1870 only nine achoola Imd 
been established, and only Jour of these were 
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public achoolB Only fifteen bcachcra were 
employed in all, and but 304 pupils cniollcd. 
Even 111 13S0, when the separate offico uf 
Territorial Supcrintendcnb of Public Inatruc- 
Lion was created, there wore bub Lliiity-aix 
schoola, fifty tcnchcra, and about 2000 acliool 
children enrolled After about 1885 concll- 
tiong began to unprovc more rapidly, and by 
1800, when statehood wns attained, there were 
282 Bchoola, 306 tcachora, and 7875 childicn 
enrolled In 1886 the UniverBity of WyDmhig 
waa created, and opened the following year 
In 1887 high aohoois wcio Tuat authorixed. 
Ill 1880 aclioolhouac bonds were auLhoi'izod, 
and the city and county aupciiuteudcaU of 
the fcerj'ilory were cb reeled to meet and to 
adopt a umCorm senes of textbooks for wac m 
the achoola. 

The new state constitution of 1800 made 
definite pi o vision for the maintenance of a 
state school system. The legislature wna 
directed to establish and maintain " a com- 
plete and uniform system of pubbo iiia true Lion, 
embracing free elementary schools of every 
needed kind and grade, a university, and 
such other inatitutions na may be necessary 
the difiorcnb cducatioiml grants wero specified 
and the funds derived wcic deolaicd perina- 
nent; and a tliicc months' term was required, 
aid bo any private or Bccfcaiian school or intiti- 
tiition was forever piohibitcd; free schoola, 
tnxaUon for cciucatiDn. and compnlsory cibi- 
cfttioii were piovjdcd loij diaornniiiatioriH on 
the basis of race, color, or sexj and Bcotavian 
testa and instruction wcie forbidden j a State 
SuiicrinlcudGiib of Publio Infttvuctiou was pm- 
vided for, and lio was intniatcil witli bho 
general suporvLsion of the rqIiqqIs of the at ate, 
subject to direclion by the legislatuie, an 
ex ojficio Bonid of Land Cominissioncrfl was 
created, to leaso and sell tlic educational 
lands; and the provioiia eatablishmcnb of tho 
University of Wyoming wag confirmed, and 
its maintenance and support was directed, 
Pub little cducatioiml legislation followed tlio 
coming of statehood, tJio previous school 
system continuing A number of laws weio 
resented to the legislatures of 1801 and 1893, 
ut these failed of enactment. The Slate 
Tenoherfl' Association held its fiiat meeting 
in IBOl, In 1899, after ncaily ten years of 
rcoommendation and urging, fiomo important 
cducatmivul legialaUon was ae cur eel A Irco 
textbook law waa enacted; n State Board of 
Examin&rB waa ei'catcd, and the ieaobcra' 
ccrtificato law was revised and improved. 
The qucatiQiia used in county exaimnatiQUB 
were made uni form for the fltate, a bate pio- 
fcasional cerLificatea were eatabliahcd; iiiul 
graduates of Llio University and of Llio sLaLe 
normal aolioola were to be ccrbificaLcd on thoir 
diplomaa In 1003 the ooiisua niul apportion- 
ment laws were revised. In 1905 a dcLmlcd 
union digbriothigh school organization law waa 
enacted, and bho ofiico of Public Law Coin- 


miBsioucr wns ormted. In 1907 a county h- 
biftry law wna passed; it compul/jory education 
law was cimctcd; and tho ex a mi na lion unrl 
cortifiGaLioii of tenclirift waa taken fiom Lhe 
counUcs and placed iiiidor the control of tlie 
State Board of EKainincra In 1909 tlio 
j nail bate law was revised^ anil the apprnpijn- 
tioiia for iiiatiLuteg were incrraHod; Lhe corii- 
ficutioii law was further rovinod; and focH for 
bcachcra' exaiiiinatioiia wero iiiNtilutnd In 
1911 tlio tivxalum and ftppiirluinmenl laws 
WCIC again leviacd, ami a few minor changed 
v/pv(i imdo lu nllicc laws 

Present School System. — At lhe lioad of 
the preaeub ntatc aclionl liyHlniu uf IVyouuug 
is a State SuperintendoiiL of PuIjIic liiatruu- 
lion, elected ilio peopio foi fmu-year teriua. 
Women nic eligiblo for all olecLlvo offices in 
tho btate The Superin Louden b lias general 
Blip Dr vial on of bho solid ol syalcm of the slate, 
nncl aces that it ia carried into uniforin opera- 
tion. To accompli ah this he luis jiowcr to 
make lulca and reBulnLion.a, which have tlio 
effect of laws until ovoiTviled by Home court, 
lie (or slic) di.Htnbiitea the Hclitiol fund to tho 
counLie.s, dccidefi a])poftlH from the dccihloiia 
of the count}'' auperintnuleiiLs; dolciniinea 
what LexLhooka may he imughl by the di.s- 
Iricls, and prcpiues the conliaot forms | 
nppoinla the Slate lionrd of Examiners, uni I 
laauod all teachcra' certificates, on ihcir 
Tccmumoiulntinu; aud inukc-^ u i>ieimial Tcpm'i 
to tho Governor. lie ia cj; officio a incinbcr of 
the Boavd of Trusle(‘» for Lhe UiuverHity of 
Wyoming, of tlic Htalo Board of (Biaiitiea and 
Reform; aud of the Hoard of S<iKuol Livml 
CoiniiiiHflioiiortJ TJic iStato llrmril of jSohonl 
Laud OotimuiiHioiiera lius iUe direclion, cou- 
Lrolj icAHiiig, and sale of all Lhn difTment lands 
granted to the stato for educational or other 
purpobos 

In each county is a County ISuperiiitciulcut 
of Schoola, elected by the people for two-yeai 
terms. Women arc eligible for this olfioe, 
ftlflo, and moat of tlie siipcrintciulenls arc 
women. It ia tho duty of the county super- 
intendent to subdivide tho county into school 
dislricta, and to alter them, ns necessity 
rcquirea, to have general supervision ol the 
achoola, with power to diHiniaa incompetent 
teachcra, to hear and to decide appeals from 
the decisions of tho di. strict trustees; to 
hold an nnniinl county teachcra' inaUtntc, of 
nt least four dnya’ duration; to aec that tho 
dwtn&b school rcpoila aio made; to unite with 
tho District School Bonrd in delormining 
^YlwlUl.c^ or not ituUvkUial districla may main- 
tain a high sohool, oi a s()]mratc sohool for 
colored cluldrou; to act a« ageuL foi tlio State 
Board of Exammci h, in giving oxainiiintiunH 
for tGiicUci's' certifwabes; and to make a 
detailed anminl leport to the State Supoiiii- 
tciidciit. 

Each county is divided into a number of 
school districts (303 in the fourteen counlics 
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in 1010), for cncli of wliioh n board of tlireo 
trnsLcea is elected, one each year, and for 
Lhiec-ycai terms. Together the three truatcea 
coi'iaUUrtc a hoard of diicctora for the echool 
district When the tlifiLrict coinca to have a 
jiDinilaiion of 1000 or ovci, the numbei of 
trustee 3 iff iricrcaricd to fliJf. The annual 
district echo o I nice ting ia still a feature of the 
Wyoming syfltGm, and 13 hold annually in 
May. The meeting elects ita own chairman 
and secretary, niay adopt rules of older and 
procedure j henrs the reports and ealiniatca of 
riceda fiom tlm IJoaid of School Diiectors; 
dcLcrininos the nuiuhcr of schoola, and the 
length of term (in excess of three montlia) 
lo bn taught; votes the district taxes for 
maintenance and rc\mirs, up to three and one 
half mills, ami, on thirty daya' notice, may vote 
up to Tive nulla; may vote SI 00 to prooiire a 
diatriot library; may diicct the location of 
the flcliool, or the sale of property, and also 
elects, by ballot, trustees to fill any vacancy. 
The Board of DiiccLoi's carries out all votes 
of the school distriet meeting; makes all 
contracts; audits and pays all claims, may 
ai)])oint a visiting committee, from its own 
numijni, Lo visit tho school monthly, to aid the 
teacher, and to promoLo Lho welfare of the 
ficliool; employs all teachers, sees that an 
aiiiiiial Hchiujl cicfisus la taken, and reported to 
the county siiperinlondent; selects the text- 
books to 1)0 used, and piuvidcs them free to 
pupils: and makes, through its clerk, an 
annual ro]iort to tlio county super mi oiidcnt. 

School Support — At the Lime of the ad- 
iui.ysian of Um slate, Congress granted the 
fiixlcciith and Llurty-sixtii ucclions m each 
township to the slalo for schools, and placed a 
niiiiimum sale price of SIO an aero on these 
lands. The Blato Lhiis ^ received 3,480,281 
acrcQ. two I hi ids of which ai'o under lease. 
But little of tiio land has ns yet boon sold. 
The total iiiooma from the lands and the 
permanent fund in 1010 was 8160^213, 
but, thoro bring so few children in the 
stale, this made an nppoi Lion men fc of S5.0I 
foi each census (0-21) child in tlio alnte* 
This conatilutch all of the state aid for elemen- 
tary and hccondaiy education, there being as 
yet no state school lax. The ahief dependence 
of the Bchoola is on district taxation, from which 
source 75 per cent of the income is derived 
A county tax for schools is levied, but this must 
not exceed six tenths of a mill for school 
main ton an cc, or ono fourth of n null foi county 
liluanes; and district taxation must nob ex- 
ceed Ihi'co and ono half inilis, unless author- 
ized by the votors, in which cnee iL may go up 
to fivci mills. 

Toachcra and Training. — The atcito em- 
ployed 1100 toachci’H in 1010, 141 of whom worn 
males. Fifty-, sc von of Lhcao wero in hifjh 
seimois, threo In kiJidorgartcns, and ten m 
town flchoolfl for tho colored race. For the 
training of futuro Icnohera n normal depart- 


ment is maintained in the University of Wyo- 
ming, and graduates of normal achoola and 
colleges in other statca, as well as those holding 
ccr tificatca from other states equal to Wyoming 
first- or Bccond-grade cerbificatea, may be 
certificated A state board of three cxami- 
iicra, appointed by the State Superintendent 
from among tho school principals, city and 
county a uperin tendon ts, and the faculty of 
the Stato Univcraity, prepare all queabiona, 
mark all papers, make rulea and rcgulntiona 
for tho conduct of examinations, and recom- 
mend all succcaaful oandidatea, or persona 
holding the loquiicd oredontiala, to the State 
Superintendent for certification. The certifi- 
catea granted ascend in a weJl-ivorked-oufc 
graded aeries, and the state profesaional 
certificatca deserve special comment All cer- 
tificates aio valid in any county in the atabo. 
The examinera are also lequiicd to recom- 
mend, each year, a senes of reading ciralo 
books, and the renewal of certificates involves 
tho reading of and an examination upon these 
hooka An annual county teachers' inatifcuto, 
of at least four days' duration, is held in each 
county Diffei cnees in aalariea baaed on 
ecx or religion arc forbidden 

Educational Conditions — ■ The sparse pop- 
ulation mnkca the school syahom largely a 
rural one Twenby-iiine and six tenth a per 
cent of the total population is found in seven 
cities, all located along the line of the Union 
Pacific Railway, while the remaining 70.4 
per cent are widely ac altered over the state, 
OuLaido of <1 few citioa and fcowtia, tlio aclioois 
nro all one-room rural achoola, with small 
enroll menta The average for the state, 
cities included, wns but twenty-two pupils 
enrolled per teacher The ten schools for 
colored cliildieii contained 4 per cent of the 
total onrollinenb. Only 6 per cent of the 
school children were foreign born. The high 
altitude, tho lack of intensive agriculture, the 
lack of utilized icsourcea, and the small 
population naturally preclude the po'iaibilifcy 
of a highly developed school system. A good 
library lawpiovides for a free library in each 
county, and school district libraries arc also 
well developed 

Secondary Education, — Tlie new hi^h 
sehool law of 1905, providing for union (lis trio fc 
and county high schools, with a special high 
school tax levy up to two mills for annual 
maintenance, haff stimulated somewhafc the 
development of such schools. A high sehool 
is now found in each county, usually at the 
county sent. Iii 1005 thcie were fifteen high 
Bclioola in tho state, witli 771 in attendance, 
while for 1010, twenty-three high HchDola, 
with fifey-geven tcnchora nnd 1442 abiidcnts, 
arc roported. The courac of sbiid^ in the 
high aonoola must prepare for admisaion to tho 
State Univcraity, where fifteen units arc 
required for entrance. 

Higher and Special InstikublonH, — The Uni- 
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veraity of Wyoming ((7.y), nt LaLamic, not 
only stands at the head of Ihc public aoliool 
system of the fitnto, but is the only institu- 
tion of collegiate rnnlc in the state. The 
8tntQ nuiintniiis no public mstilutiona lor Iho 
education of special classes of children, 

E. P. a, 

RH/erancofl ; — 

'VYyqminq, 5cliaaE of Stale of IVi/owuna, 

1911 cd 

S/alG Conatxfutian, 1BOO< 

Dun, Snpl in^fr , 1BB1-1BB2 to dnLo, 

WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF, LARA^ 
MIE, WYO — EatoblishcA by the ninth 
territorial legislature, on March 4, 188G, and 
opcnctl on Sept, Q, 1887 AVIuIg bhcio have 
Leon prolonged oonteata to divide the highci 
cducabionnl inatitutiona and parcel them out 
to different parts of the Btato, among the 
truslccs there has always been a united 
effort to have University, tcelliiionl colleges, 
and normal schools all under one board of 
truatccs and quo faculty. The state now 
ncquioscca in this principle and the division 
contest no longer tempts politicians. 

The regular annual income is derived from a 
one half mill tax, rent of odiicational lands, and 
apnYopYialionB fiom the [edeial governTnenb in 
nuling an agrlcuUurnl college and cxporitnonb 
fitalion The income amounted to S 185,000 for 
the flcholaabic year of 1911-1912. In addition 
to the farmj dairyi sloclc build in g/a, there 
aro sQvcn general buiUViiiga. The following 
have been the presidents of the Univorsiby. 
John W. Hoyt, LL D , 1887-1890; Alldmis 
Alonzo Johnson, D.D., 1801-1806; Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, LLD, 1890-1808; Elinci 
Ellsworth Smiley, D.D , 1890-1903; CliQrlca 
Willard Lewis, D.D., 1903-1904, Frederick 
Monroe Tisdale, Pli.D , 1904-1008, Chailca 
Oliver Mciica, LL D., 1008-1012* Clyde 
Augus-tus Duuiway, Ph D., 1012- TKg fac- 
ulty la coinpoacd of forty women and men and 
the enrollment, 1911-1012, was 350, G. II H. 

XAVERIAN BROTHERS. — See TeAcii- 
iwa OnuEns or the Catiiolio Ciixjncn. 

XAVIER, ST. FRANCIS (1606-1552).— 
One of the foundcis with Loyola of the Society 
of Jesus He was bom nt tho Castlo of Xavier 
in Navaire, and after a preparatory education 
at home entered the College do Saint Barbo 
in Pfiria, where he met Peter Faber and Loyola 
Xavici was one of the seven who took the 
famous vow in LG 34 After ieciclnug in Paria 
for a time, Xavier went to Venice, whcio he 
joined in work among the sick and the poor 
In 1540 he was appointed al tho renucst of the 
King of Portugal to evangelize bhe East Indies. 
He left Lisbon for the Eftat in 1512 and landed 
at Goa Ilia wmk included iiiiiuati'y among 
tUo sick, pi'eaohing and teaching the cate- 
chism to oh il (Iren. He gradually extended hia 
field of opera bio ng until ho hod Govcicd tho 


whole of West India aa far ng Ceylon, Molucca, 
the Molucca lalaiuls, nud Japan IIo is even 
credited on alondcr niithoiity with visiting 
tho Philippines. In 1552 he undertook to 
extend his field of woik to China, but died at 
the island of Sancian on Lhe Cliincao coast. 
Xavier's work consists mainly in aiganizing 
the missions, spreading the goapels, nml 
calahlialuriK schoola and colleges uuder Jeauit 
contiol. lie was canonized together wiLb 
Loyola in 1022, but tho bull was iaauecl m the 
following year, 

HofarenCBS | — 

Cathohe Enchclopctiia, b.v /'Vniicis jVawicr, *Snin^ 
Goi.eiiid(ie, Rev. Jl J. Li/o and Letters of Si. Francis 
Ximer (Loiiiloii, 1002) 

XENOPHON — All Athenian, son of Gryl- 
Ilia, of Erolila, was bora piobably about 
430 iJ.c., lived apparently till about 35G d.g. 
— soldier^ historian, countiy gentloniaii, phi- 
loaophcr iii a limitod sense, a writer of special 
charm in nai rating his own adventures and in 
diacusdiig country life, originator of tho his- 
torical romance He waa a pupil and inlinintc 
of Socrates when, in 401, Ins fiieud Proxciuia, 
a DcDoLian, invited him Lo join the Greek army 
v/hicli Gyrus was gatUoiiug, oatensibly for a 
local war. This young pi nice, bioLlier of 
King Artaxerxos, was goviJinor of the j)i evince 
of which Saulea was the capital. IIo had 
aasisLcd the Spartans in the later years of the 
Peloponnesian war; (or an Alhenian lo 
become Jiis friend waa dubious policy. Soc- 
ratca thcrcfoi'o advised Xenophon Lo consult 
tho Dclpliiaii oiacle about Lhe pioposnl. Hut 
Xenophon, having decid('tl to go, ao worded 
bhe queabion as to obtain from tho ornclc what 
he Look AS a sanction of his io.aolvc After 
the death of Cyrus and the lieaclicroiia murder 
of tho Greek gciierala, Xenophon, who till 
then had accoinpanicd the army merely aa a 
friend of Proxdiua cind Cyrus, roused the Greek 
army from then' despair, niid was chosen 
general By hia cncigy. skill, and tneb he at 
onoQ became the virtual Icadci, and brought 
tho force nearly entire from the heart of Persia 
through the hardships and perils of a wintry 
march among hostile mountain tiibca to 
Trapozus on the Black Sea, and theiico to 
Byzantium and ultimately to western Asia 
Here in the spring of 309 it was incorporated 
with bhe Spartan army in a new war agaiiiab 
Persia It wna probably after the battle of 
Goionca (301), in which he wns on Iho Spartan 
aide against Athens, that Xcnoplion was exiled 
from Athens as a disloyal son, and was in- 
doinmfii'd by Sparta for hia Iouhch, rccriving 
a considerable estate at SkilUiH in Elis, not far 
from Olympia. Here he lived an an aelivo 
country gentlman, \naungh\g iua properly, 
enjoying the hunL and hia horses and doga. 
and wiiling. The balLlo of Lciiktia slmLteica 
tho Spartan alliance, and Xenophon lost his 
property at Skillus, Athena being now in 
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nllmiicD with Sparta aBaiiiEsL Tlicljcg, ho was 
restored lo cUimislup, ImiL LUcrcia no cvidcnco 
tliat lie rebiiuicd to hiH naLhe city, fioin ivhioh 
he had liccii abaenL now thirty ycaifl. 

TJiG Anabasis is a lively and iiiLorcflling 
nc count of liis Rrent adventure with the army 
of Cyi'Ua. Ho Bpeaka of hhnaclf always in bho 
llurcl pcisoiij but the internal ovidciiae leaves 
jiD j’oojii for doubt ns Lo the miiJior- Tiio 
lucid and easy narralivo, voiy gradually 
intiotlucing Rioaicr vnricLy in thoupht imd 
style as tliD diflieuVtioR of the army lucrcaao, 
rciidcrs il an admir/ible book for Ijrguiiieia. 

If boys do not find it in tore h Ling, the fault 
la witli the toacluu. Xoiiophoii’B minoi dovia- 
tionb Train the puro Attic idiom need cauao no 
trouble; he wiilcs cvcclleiit Greek, in aomo 
dclads accepting poetic or older uaage, in 
others niiticjpaLing that of n aliRUtly latci 
lime. The freqlineBS and apirib of the Anaha&is 
appear to mark it na lua cnrlicab Avork, written 
nt Skdliia not long after the events described 
Ilia admiration foi tho younger Cyrus was 
doubtlcsa a factor JU Buggeatiug tho hiatorical 
1 0111 line □, first of its kind that we knoAV, Avith 
Cynifl tlie Great ns its hero, Cy)opcedcia^ or 
Editcalion of CymSj is no adeipmto title, for 
llie story c/iJiics GViiia through an idenl cniccr 
na cunqueroi and ruler to a peaceful death in 
old age, — openly clisrcgauliiig history m 
many ways Edification of^ tlio young seems 
to ba ilB mm; one episode ia a dehento lUtIo 
lovcsloiy, rcinindiiigoiicof tho late cightGcntli 
ccnlury. In Btylo it logomblca the A^iabaaia, 
which it limy havo^ immediately folloAvcd, 
tliougli we Jtiiow nothing on that point The 
J/elfcjiica, or Greek History, ia a continuation 
of the groat Work of Thuoydide.s, The fust 
tAvo bookH brill K tho narrativo lo tho close of 
tho rule of the Tiiii Ly in 403 ii.a., Avhich appears 
to liavQ been originally Lho end of tho Avork 
But the third book resumes the story, Avhicliia 
GonlJJiucdj Aomolinicfl Jii a ralJicr AiiimJjstie 
manner, through lho habile of hlaiiLlnca in 
302 iJ c. The reader notes a certain lack of 
vigor and iiiBighb, and thinks of the authoi'a 
clcl ago The Memombilia, or Remi?iiscenceSf 
upciia Avith a few pages of serious discussion 
of the injusLice of the jury in condemning 
Socrates. Then folloAvs a i at her loose aeries 
of reports of conversations Avluch Socrates had 
held Avith varions nupils and frioiula ^^loy 
illuatiatc the inorni iiiflucnca of tho Avritcr's 
inaaLcr in many dirretiona. Oiio episode is 
the earliest example in European literature of 
extoiuled allegory. It la Xciiophoii'B version 
of l1iQ famoua moral apologuo of Piodicus, 
JJvrakies at Ihc Ckoicr of I he Ronda^ Com- 
pared with Plato's dialogucB Lho narratives 
mostly lack depth iindHigni fie an ce: the reporter 
is ill this field lathor commonplace, a good 
man of action but no piofourid thinkor, Tho 
brief Apology, or Defense of Socrates, aiiffcTa 
still more by contrast aviIIi that of Plato; 
per Imps it is not genuino. Tlio QHconouiiGm, 
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□r Thrifty II nahandman, is aomeAvlmb like a 
longer extract from the i2emimsccncfi5| but 
bottci done. About twenty pages of Intro- 
(hictiou are folloAved by nearly fifty pages, m 
which one laohomaciius is led to tell Jus experi- 
ence on his estate, beginning aa a young man 
AvitU a girl wife, after Athenian fashion, Avliom 
ho gently eduenbes to bo lus loyal helper in the 
mnnagomenfcaiid development of blieir common 
property, she nbtonding to the kousoliold Avhile 
lio at Leu da to all oiitaido. The piotmo of life 
IS charming, and Xenophon is evidently m 
love AH til hia nubjcct. mtli tJiifl go, in a Avay, 
the little essays On Ilorseman^iip and On 
J/uii/wip, topics on which modern lovcia of dogs 
mid horgea find Xenophon a oonnoiaseur, as 
he 16 on agriculture. The IlipparchicHa, or 
Skillful Cavalry Officer, ia tlighber The Banr 
Qitci dcacribes an evening with Socrates at a 
dinner. The Iliero is of still another type. 
It represents n, eoiiveisabion botAveen that 
tyrant and the poet Simonidea, and la intended 
to shoAV how far from enviable is the life, so 
often enVJed, of an absolute rulei'. The 
Agesilaus ia a eulogy of that Spartan kmg; 
the little treatiae on the SpaiLan constitution 
la of Considerable value for its information, 
that on Jiiio xitliGnmn constitution is older than 
Xenophon, of unknown autliorahip, that on 
Athenian Revenues ja of doubtful origin, a 
curious mixture of ahroAvdnesa and lack of 
knowledge of coonomica itppnrently all that 
Xenophon Avroto has come doAvn to iia 

Siiioo in American schools tho ia 

commonly Lho first nncioiiL book read, a fciv 
Avorda may bo added on method, Tho bask of 
learning tlio Greek foima is still far from com- 
pleted, hence repetition of pnTadigma ooniiot 
yet bo dropped, bub it ahoulci bo aiibordinated. 
Tho things to boemphaghed arc, daily leading 
aloud, AVibh such care that tianalating can 
gradually icccivolcaa time; frequent dictation, 
until (licULion can be taken accurately, then 
retroversion until that can bo clone acouiatcly, 
Avith dally use of Gicck in tho formulas of the 
classroom, and a gradual incicase in freer 
translation into Greek. In my own practicG, 
about half the timo in class is given to reading 
on in ike author, as in an mtorcabing sboiy. 
The general piiiiciplc is that cai, tongue, eye, 
and hand must be constantly in iiae, support- 
ing one another, until afairrcacUiiesa in reading, 
Avnting, and speaking is attained — precisely 
aa AYith any foreign tongue. T D. Q, 

Releronces ' — 

Tho moaL convcnirnt loxt-edltlon Ja ilint by E G Mnr- 
clmnl, 4 vole., aooii to bo complolcd by a fifLli con- 
luiiiing Irho minor wrilinaa, in Lhc aonca of Onfonl 
Cl nan c nl TokIh, Oxford University PrDfia Vol lit 
coululhs the Auaba&is Of tho mimcroUH anno Lated 
cdiliona lho followiiiE inny bo monlioncil 
ylnatoais, by P. Vollbrceht, witli German nolcaj 
LoJpzJff (Toiib»cr>, in JrcQUCiit rcJiliDiia, 
JlJciaornfiihn, by Bre-iLcnlinGli-MOokc. (Berlin, 1B0D ) 
Also by J II Smith, bnacd on tlio preoedine. 
(DoaLoii, 1003 ) 

//dfcni'cti, by B DllGhacnacliUtz, with Gormau notcB 
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(Taubncr), in aucocajiive rclikiona AlflOj bnflotl nn 
thiH, Vol I by J I Muimttj Vob H by C t 
nohnott. (Doalon, IHaH,) > 

A good volunia la jiccornpany tlio ArtrtWaJW la OMTCh 
renter), by E, Ilofnicifllfl IDli) — 

iniiilnry niid gcoErtipliiCftl atucly oi tbo rotreat to 
the lilftck 8efl 

Tliore ia algo f\ good Lranaiation, not qiiilo compjolo, 
byli G.fi«kyiisJii4vQlii (Now York, IflDCt-ZtiD?,) 

YALE, EUHU (MGO-1721) — Pliilanfcliro^ 
piflt. born in or near Boston, MnSa, IIo Icfb 
ArnoiiGn in 1C52 and labor look aervieo ii\ 
Inijift, whero in 10S7~1002 he Was governor of 
Port Sb. George, Madras, and amassed grcab 
'wealth. Through Joicimah Luimnoi', Yale 
wns influouccd bo give iiuincroua benefactions 
to the CoWcglalc School ab Saybrook, and on 
its removal to Kqiy ITaven in 1718 the first 
binldiiiff ivna nnmed Yalo Gollcgo, a names 
adopted for the whole iuaUtution m 1745, 
Governor Yale died in England, and ia buried 
at Wrexham in Wales 
See Yale Bniveiisitv, 

YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN, — History — Tlio fust distinct traces 
of a movoinent which rosultod in the founding 
of a GoUego 111 CoimecbiGUt appealed m the 
year 1701, when tradition dogcribea blic meet- 
ing of Hcvcinl Conncctiuit pnatoTs in Branfuul, 
nciir New Haven, and the donation by iheso 
ininiatoifl of n eollection of books for the found- 
ing of a college in tUc colony. Later the Baiuo 
year nil act of Llic tcgislatiue of tJic colony 
granted liberty to erect n ■' Collegia to School," 
ivliciein youth might "be i net meted in Llio 
Arts and Sciences ** and " iitted for PiiLlick 
omploymont both in Ciuuch anil Civil Sluto," 
Tn tJie fall of blic same year organization iiiidor 
Live charter took place, lyhen Seven biuHteca 
met in Saybiook, at the mciulK of the Gon- 
ncctlciit River, and voted to fix the soliool 
there, under llev. Abraham Iherson ab 
" Rector,''^ The new college remained nomi- 
nally in Say brook for fifteen years, though hi 
fact muoli of the \vo\k was done ehcwlicvc. 
Rector Pierson reniniuod at Ida home in Kill- 
ingwoibh and taiighb ilie students there, iind 
Ida successor, Rev. Samuel Aiidicw, stayed 
at his homo in Milford and kept the scniois in 
that plavjc. But the ' ^ Commencement " (ly i>.) 
waa observed each year in i^iLybrook until 17 
An increasing libraiy brought necessity for 
a pcMiianenh building, and the projeat of tliia 
building compelled action on the old question 
of tho permanent site for the college, which 
ill 1716, after a bitter controversy, wna dcoided 
by a majority vote of the triistccg in favor of 
New Haven and against the original flite of 
Saybrook, At tho commonooincnt in 1718 
bhc College, safely act bled in Now Haven in a 
coinniodioiifl building at the aouLlicaab coiner 
of the piosent old collego quadrangle, wiis 
CoriYUiUy named Yulo Collego in honor of Llihn 
Yale, a govarnor of Madras under tho British 
East India Company, and gon of ono of the 


original sebtlcrs of tliu colony of New Haven, 
who bad made an important donation to the 
institution. 

Tlio college coiUiuucd in ila ono gciionU 
build mg in Nciv 11 n veil until the rcctoiabip 
of Rev, TUomaa Cjlap| under whoso admluia- 
tratiou was erected in 1750 a huge hrlok 
dontiiiory, Connecticut Hall," a building 
which, recently rpsLored to ha original form 
and appearance, atanda now on tho college 
esunpUB ThrovigK the inducuee of Rector 
Clap, a new chftilci was obtained fiom the 
colonial IcgifllaUno in 1745, eontaiiiing irnpor- 
tanh luodificalions of the old ono By tlilg 
chfxilcr the institution whicli hnd formerly 
bcBU " a ooUegiale Rchool now boonino 
" Yale College, " and t!ic former " Rector 
became its President Tlio iiinv ehaUer also 
confer I'nd ample powcia of Rovfvniucut ou the 
'' P 1*051(10111 arid Eel Iowa " who wcic to con- 
filifcuto the govciiiing board or Coi'ii oration," 
and these esaonLial pi'oviaiona reinain im- 
chnngcd to the jiioseat day. 

Toward the third quartci of the century tho 
work of the college wiiy tiomewliab iiitori’iiptcd 
by the Rcvolutioimiy Wnr, in wliicli iho iceoid 
of Yalp men was luont ho mu able, Tlio Ynlts 
aolcllci whoyp name is jU'ohaldy most Jiighly 
ehoiished is Nathan Unlo of iUo elnss of 
1778, who volunteered m n spy in the hci'vicq 
of Gcneial Washington and wiis enpLured And 
executed by the British ui 1770. FulUiwiiig the 
UovoUitioiiary AVar, Rev, Hxra Htilc.s, a iiinii of 
great and vni-ied leariiiiip, smv'oil an presidoiib 
of Iho collego Umlei lus adiuiiiiHlraLinn tlio 
coiporation was made to include not only ihc 
Bucccaanra of the onglmvl cleric ivl irvislera, bid 
also, ct ojJiciOf tho govcrnoi, lieu Lon liiil- 
govcinoi, Aiiil BIX Hoiiior Honntoi’.y of Coiuioc- 
tiaut. TUia lueuilicifllup was later (ju 1881) 
ohnngccl to includo ep opicio tho govis’Uor niul 
liDiittju ant-governor of the .Hialc and six 
members elected by the alinnni at Inigc from 
among their own numbci. 

The college coutiuucd to grow in pieatlge and 
miiubcrs during the first century of itH exist- 
ence, so bhflb in IBOO, iiiulci’ Urn ndniiniHlra- 
lion of Fiesidcnt Dwight (ij.f.), tho eiiroll- 
menfc numbered 217, and iit oven that early 
date the numbor of Bl'iulenlH fvnm iho Southern 
and SouthwcsLorii alato.^ foimcil so large a 
pioportioii of the total ciu oilmen t ns to begin 
to fix the oluLtactcT of the college an a iiaLioiml 
lUabitutioiu Picsident Dwight^s fni-SigliLcd 
plana foi Yale contcmplaled Us expansion 
into aimivcrfiity with the four historic depart- 
ments of philoaopliy* theology, law, niul 
KvcdiGinc, The gcim nf a dWiiuby achool had 
lung existed in a giuup of grailuntc students, 
who were rogidarly taught by Dm Profunsor 
of Divinity, a a hail that wuh rdlcd liy PiusUlniilj 
Dwight. The formal organization of Uio 
theological depaTtment, under Ilov. Naihmhel 
W TayW, caiac sliuilly after Presidoiit 
Dwiglit'a death, Tho cstablishmcmt of tho Jaw 
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dcparbrncnt, which ho had also contemplated, 
he did nob livo to acc. The medical school, 
however, book form under Ilia guidance. II waa 
organized in 1812, and oponed iii the following 
year, in charge of four men, Di. Nabhnn 
Smith, Dr. Eli Ives, Professor Lcnjainiu 
Sill im an, and Dr, Jonathan Knight The 
con tempi ated clepartmont of law hvab np- 
p eared in connection with the college in 1824, 
when Cl private la^Y school maintained for n 
nmiibor of years in Now Haven was given up 
by Mr Seth P. Staples, and was adopted by the 
college to the GKtcnt of having the names of 
its a bud cuts pub in the calalugUG. In 1843 tliia 
Bcliuol heoftinc the law deparLmenb, 

Development of tlie University. — During 
the admiiiifitrabion of Picsidcnb Theodoro 
D. Woolacy, from 1840 to 1B71, Yale gamed 
in reputation as an iiiatitution of scholarship 
and learning, ami iii strong Lh and prosperity 
With him wcic nssociatcd that notable group of 
cducatorB, the impiinbof whose personality has 
shaped the educational policy not only of Yulo 
butof practically all American univerBi ties of tho 
present day Tlic iiamoB that stand out partic- 
ularly in tins galaxy aic . Profeasora Elms Loomia 
and DLMiison Olmsted of natural philosophy; 
Noah Porter of mental and moral philosophy; 
James D Dana of geology; Thomas A Thaoher 
of Latin . Denjamiu Silliman of chciinatry, son 
of the elder Benjamin Sill i man, also of 
clicmialvy, *' tho Nrator of American science"; 
James Hadley of Greek, William D, Whitney of 
language, Ilubcit A. Newtun of mabhcmatica; 
Grojgc J, Brush of motalhirg'y; Cyrus Northrop 
of rlietorio and ICnglish fiteriiLuro; Daniel 
C, Gilman of geography; Othnicl C. iMarali 
of paleonlology; John P. Norton, John Addi- 
son Pol ter, Samuel W. Johnson and Willmm 
H. Brewer of agriculLuic anil agricultural 
QlicmiHtry, and J. Willard Gihba in the begin- 
nings of hi a no Labi 0 work in physics. 

All imiJOitanb development in the oduen- 
tional work of the college in tins period was 
the oiganization of a new dcpaitmeub of 
pliiluaophy and arts TIuh new department 
came in unawer to a new popular demand for 
technical instuiction, especially in clicmiabryj 
which, as applied to the arts, was then m its 
infancy, There was a demand for a " new 
learning" clilTeicnt from that of the clnssicnl 
colleges, and one branch of this new department 
at Yale, the ShcfTicld Scientific Sohool, was a 
pioneer in the cfToib to meet this demand. 
The other brand h of this new department of 
arts and acicncea nt Yale was the giadiiate 
Bchoolj agfim a pioneer mo v omen t in Ainerienn 
c due a Lion* Of this new educational move- 
ment at Yale Die piTSuloiit of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Llio Advaucomcnb of Tcaolung 
says: " lliBtoiioally the account should begin 
with Yale College, when in 1846 graduate 
Qourses in philosophy and Uic arts were 
csLablialicd. , . , The honor of having cstab- 
liBhcd tho first oreditablo courtjo of study for 


the degreo of Doctor of Philosophy la duo to 
Yale. . . Important expansions of the 
college work into fiolda other than those 
Btricfcly educational are to be found in the 
cstahlishmcnb of the School of the Ihne Arts, 
the Peabody Museum, and the Winchester 
Observatory The last two weic in their 
incipient stagoa at the close of President 
Woolsey'a term Later expaiiaion of tho 
work of the Department of Philosophy and Arts 
has included the Gatabliahmciit of tho Music 
School in 1 804=1 and the Forest School in 1900 

The inatitiibion, for many years a university 
ill fact, became ao in iimtio in 1880 at the 
iimupiration of Prcaidciit Dwight, grandson 
of tho former president of the same name, 
wlicn the oorporabc name wna changed fiom 
Yale College to Yale University. President 
Dwight's term witnessed advance in work and 
unprecedented growth m numbers and equip- 
ment. The twelve ycara of the present ad- 
ministration, that of President Arthur T, 
Iladlev, who succeeded President Dwight in 
1809, have been marked by continual develop- 
ment, particularly m three important direc- 
tions* (1) further perfecting of the organization 
of the various departments into one univer- 
sity; (2) inoiease in matcnal prosperity; in 
buildings, endowment, and in numbers enrolled; 
(3) dislinguiahed scholarly work of the faculty. 

There had been in 1012 a total of 28,035 
graduates of the university, of whom approxi- 
mately some 17,250 weie that year living It is 
catimated that in addition atiideiita to a number 
equal to about half the total graduated were for 
n time enrolled in the uiuveisity, but failed to 
receive a. degree. In tlus roll of graduates, be- 
fiidea those mciibioned in coimoction with tho 
development of the inatitutiou and omitting 
the names of any now living, the following may 
be mentioned ns of especial importance and 
influence: — 

Signers of the Dedaralion oj Indepejidence: 
Philip Livingston, 1737; Lewis Morna, 1746, 
Lyman Hall, 1747, Olivci Wolcott, 1747. 
Memhsrs of the Convention of 1787 who framed 
the Cojuiitution of the United Stales; William 
Livingston, 1741* William Samuel Johnson, 
1744; Abraham Baldwin, 1772. In theology 
Jonathan Edwards, 1720, probably the greatest 
theologian this country has produced, Lyman 
Deeclicr, 1707, a leader in tho temperance and 
antislavery movement; Leonard Bacon, 1820, 
prominent in the antiaiavery contest, Horace 
liuahnell, 1827 I ntawandpuhlic affairs * James 
Kent, 1781, juiiat, chief justice, and chancellor 
of Now York; John C. Calhoun, 1804, Yico 
Prcaidciit of the United States, acliief exponent 
of the doctiiiic of state sovereignty; Alphonse 
Taft, 1833, Secretary of War and Attorney- 
General and United Statea Minister to AuaLna 
and Russia; William M. Evurts, 1837, Secre- 
tary of State; Moiriaon R. Waito, 1837, Clilef 
Juatioo of iliG United States. In inueniion: 
Eli Whitney, 1702, inventor of the cotton gin, 
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Samuel r. B Morse, 1810, inventor of tho 
iTvaguGtQ-clecUic telegraph. In hltcT&: Noah 
Webster, 1778, Donald G Mitchell, 1841, 
Edmund Clarence Stedninn, 1853. Jn acienca. 
Pvofe^-iOi'a Deiiiamiii Silliitmii, 179G, audDcnl^^oa 
Oinstcd, 1817 

Yale has stood lor two cen Luries, and Stands 
tO'day, foe two distiaet motives in education 
Tlie first la training of the sUidGiit for public 
SDryicOj dcaoubed m tho words of the cariic.st 
chavtcr au the fittiug of j'^outli for public 
employment both in c lunch and civil stnto. 
In 111 is braining lor large public aervicc the 
national civaraGtet of Uio atuclcnt liocly lias 
boDii a fftotor At present approximately one 
fourtli of the to bill num):)er of Yale graduatoa 
ai'Q leaidcuts of tlui Western states; nearly 
one tenth are of the Southern states, over 
one third arc of the Central states, and some- 
what less than one tliLid are of the Now 
England states. TJic ojiroUmcnt of atudcntg 
in tlic University shows a similar distribution 
of icsidcuGCv This national cliar actor of the 
Btudcjit body, no less tlian the fixed purpose 
of the Univeraity, has directed tiaining at 
Y nle toward bro ad public act v igq, Tho second 
charactenatio in cducalion ah Yale may ho 
traced lo the origin of the institution in a 
collection of bo oka niul tho oloaQ connection 
between Lho development of the libraiy and 
the institution. Tho vniue of rc.senvoh, ciii- 
jihaala oil the nccc&aity for a uuivciaity to 
increnao, as well as to rcJicarac, tlic picscnb 
field of knowledge has been a oh nrac Leris tic 
piincipic of Yale’s dovclopiuciit. Present 
expansion in tho direction of large, thoioiiglily 
cctuippcd laboialoncs, and the sciciiliric field 
explorations m the realm of natural hisloiy 
and geography nro n later ovicicneo of Ynle's 
emphasis on the worth of ciilaigiiig the field of 
Inuncin kiiowlodgQ. 

The Present; Scope and Organization, of 
Yale University. Tho permanent fiiiula of 
tlio UuivGLbity^ oKcluaivo of buildings and 
grounds, were rctuincd in bjio licasuroi'a 
report of IDll as 313,388,765.86, besides 
$1,988,130.53 hold by the Sheffield tiuslcea 
for the use of one dcpartmciU of the Univeraity, 
Tho govern mont of the Uiiiveisity is in the 
hands of the PiGaidcnt and Ecllowa, commonly 
known ns the Yale Corporation. _ Tho cor- 
poration compiisca in its mcmbeiship the ten 
auGcesaora Lo tho oiigiiial tins tees, the 
Govei’uoi and Licutcnant-Govcinoi of Coii- 
iicGtiGUb, e.i? oJficiOi and six mcmbcis elected 
by the alumni. Adml nig t ration and policy 
within a dcpnilment arc detennined by tlio 
facility of tho given depiiituiont, subject to the 
appiQval of the Presulcufc and Pc Hows. 

The picacnb orpanizabion of Yale UnivcifliLy 
includes four main dcpitr Linen Is DcpArtiiiciit 
of IHiiloaophy and Arts; Departiuent of Medi- 
ci no, Dcpaibmeiit of Law, and Dcpai LnieiiL of 
Theology. A bnef oullinc of the Diganization 
and work of thcao Dcpaitinoiita follows; — 


I Dopattmcnl ol plulosoyiby anil U\o AiIh Yah CnP 

lego ■ A. four yearn' coursu of neiidriiiio stinJy. purlmlly 
pFCScnbcii, Ictulmg iu lUD (b'Kieo nf irnrhoSor of Aria 
(D.A ) Tlio Slioflielil Sneiilific Sclmol A Ihrco yenra' 
courtjo of Htiuiy, purlinlly pTcaerUjnl Icadiiif; Id Hiq 
(I cen'O of Jhicliclor of pluloaoijliy (Pli IJ ) niul n fivo 
years' cuiirao IcaciinR to bibber cnmiiccrjiiH ilrgrcea 
Tlip Crrntliiato Sclionl ‘ Couraei cfTcred to colloHf Rnitlu- 
alD3 IradiiiE to tlin loUawiiia dogrcca. Doctor of 
riiiloaopliy (Pli P.) faro nolo below), anti Mnatpr of 
Artfl (M A) iiuclor direction of FrtouUy of (Jrndualo 
School, Mnetor of Scinnro (M HO, Civil EiiRuippr 
(CI5), Mreliaiiirnl EngiiiCDr (ftt.E ), Mniiiig Ihujiricer 
(Mn K )i nntl MrinllurKicul Ifljiaiiiccr f Mel E ) tuiclrr 
ciircclioii of Family of Sliofllelfl .Scioiihljo Hcliool, Tho 
School of tlic Fino ArLi Ilcaiiliir ruid ntJcrlnl cnuraoi 
in (IrawiiiH, jiimlomy, pcrHiicnlivo. imiiiliii|;(, niotlolinR, 
aralmcnLuro, niid illuaLratiniu Di‘Rrpo of UcwdicLor of 
Fiiio Aria (11 F, A) confrncil for aiJvnnni'il work 'of 
di&Muetiow TUq ^fuHin School. iu Uicory 

of muflio leading, nfiur four yrnri' ^\Qrk, to de- 
RfCtt of llneUclot of Music (U.Mua ) Atao cnutRea 
niano, organ, violoncello, aitiging, and nliam])er muaic 
Tho Foiosi School A twu yoiwa' courac, opovt to (jo\- 
loflo produnlcs, IcmlinR lo tlic (Inifrec. of Mnalpr of 
FoiCBlry (M P ) (Note Vtopcily mmUrioil -svoiftm 
arc admitted aa candidalca for lho dogrpo of Doctor of 
Plidosophyi nlao ns mmiilyofs dI thu Hchoolu oI Mnaia 
ftiitl Fine Arts ) 

II Department, of Theolofly ' A ihroc ymrs' course, 
open to college grndiintcs, leading to tlm drijrce of 
Bnchrlor of pivinily (D U>,^ Thi'rn iire five roiiriiea 
□f study, empimfluing rpapoelively Tlimlngy, Miaaions, 
BchgipuQ Education, Philuiilliropy, and Pli|lo‘j(jphy, 

III Dopnrtmoiitaf Medicine Afouryenrs' courao, fob 
lowing a prcuaraLioii of at least twuycars’ Gollrga sludy, 
leading Lo tlio degreo of Doctor of Mi'dicuio (M D.), 

IV Department of Law A Llirm yearn' roiirflc, open 
lo colloflo gnuhinles, lendinii In llie dOKrro of Jlnelielor 
of Laws (LL II) or Ilaehnlor of (’ivd Law (H.Cfj). 
Illglior la>v drgrepa coiifeired for gratluat(< work, 

Tlic univeraity eampuaca incUidc a total 
of some aeventy acica, cxtciuliiig aoitli and 
.south 111 a iianow atrip foi appioxiiimLcly 
n mile fiom the old naiupua aiul the medical 
aolioo] biiikliags on the NOuUi on either qkIo 
of Chapel Stiect, the princuial thcnoughfnio 
of tlio eity of New Ilaveii, to tlie Piciaou- 
Sngo Square and tlio foieat soliool and ob- 
acrvatoiy property on Lho nortii on Pioapcct 
IIiU. luiiiQi'taiit univeiHity collocLUmH are 
those of the library. In chiding some i)00,0()0 
volumea, the coll cc lion in natural liigLmy of the 
Peabody Miiflciun, the TuuuIhiU paiutiiiga of 
the Ameiican Revolution and the Jarvea Ilnlian 
Masters of tho School of tlio Pine Aifg Tlio 
umveraity gyiuiiasium, the aUilctio fiokla and 
boafcliouaej the infiiinary, the dining hall 
(with accoininodatioiia for 1000 atudenta), the 
chuiohof the university, the endowed uinvcraily 
Iccbiiroa. the university coiiccrts, eta., arc ojien 
to members of filldcparLinculaor the iiniveisity 
The faculLyin lOU-1012 rnunbered 521 luouv 
beia; the atiulcnt cnrollmoiiL 111 tho same year 
ivns 3229. ji], r k. 

See Gor.i.nan, AMiimcAN) CoiiLKun CUi.^n- 
uATiDfl, PiioPiisHioNAri Drm’iiiiMji'ioN’ or; 
TJnIVFIIHITV GiUDUATES, PllOFKaHIOM^L D:h- 
u’luiiuTtcm QV 

Rcforoiicos — 

Duxtbii, F. 11. Shctch of (he Ilistoiy of Vnla Unii'craUy, 
(Nc^w York, 1KK7 ) 

Yule /Jioyrap/ii'ca and vlnnn/s, (1 volfl. (Muw York, 
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TTivnBLEV, W . L, Y nle College ’ A Sketch of i/a IIibIoitu, 
(New York. 1870.) 

Slosson, E E. Great Amencan Umvcrailies. (Now 
York, 1010 ) 

Smith, C II. HietoTy oX Yulo UmvormLy In Uni- 
I'craiViEfl QTirf their Sans, Vol 1, pp 221-430, (Doa- 
lon, IBOD ) 

STElHKn, B, C. IfiBtoTy of IsducatiQii. ut Cojinec/i'cii/ 
U a Bur, Edur , Circ. of Inform, 1803, Pi 2, 


np O7-2J0. 

WelciIi Ii B, nnd CAStP, \V. Vale, her Campus, 
ClaBBroofUB, and Athlchca (Boston, IDOO) 

YANKTON COLLEGE, YANKTON, 
S I> — A coeducfttioiml institution founded 
in 1881 under the aiiapiccH of the Con- 
gi'egfttiannl Chiircli, beginning actual work 
of in a true bio n Oct. 4, 18B2. The irnitoual 
equipment conaiata of a cninpus of twenty- five 
acres, upon wiiicii are located seven buildings : 
ftlao an athletic paric of five JVCiOa The total 
value of the equipmenb is about §200,000 
The endowment amounts to nearly 8350,000, 
of which about 8150,000 is at present non- 
pi oductivo The faculty numbers twenty- 
three persona. The total atlcndanco in all 
dcpartmciiLa for the college year ia about 350, 
of whom 100 belong to the collego proper 
In nddiLion to the logular collego work, the fol- 
lowing subsidiary cleparbmcnta lire maintained, 
an academy ; aummci achool , uonual, music, tiit, 
and elocution hcIiooIh. The completion of a fill I 
four ycnrsMiiglischool course ia a prorequiaito for 
adniiBSion, and the coinplotioii of 120 aomester 
houra of work 3a iiGcesaary for giaduatioa. The 
D. A. dcgico ia given. W, J. McM. 


yard duty, — Tho fluperviaion of the 
pupila' acLivitica on the achool groiiiula duiing 
the pepiodti of recreation ia Loiined yard duty. 
Such ovci sight extciula ovci the Lime allotted 
for play and iccrcation before achool, at noon, 
and during tho inoriiiiig and afteinooii re- 
cesses Aa thcicaio uaually two playgrounda 
or Nohooi yardfl, oiio for boys and another for 
girla, toaclicifl aro assigned _by turn to each, 
Bometimea foi a specific day in tlie week, some- 
tinica for n whole week or other longer period. 
The number of teachers fiBsigncd to yaid duty 
l\aa diaLinctly dccicajicd aa the idcaa of fico 
play and self-government have gained recogni- 
tion among teachers. Su])erviaioii of the chil- 
dren's play acLivitiea ia coiiatantly becoming 
leas rigid, tho proaciicc of the toacher being 
mmnlamcd laiRoly for cmcvgcncies. II. S 
Sec School AEanaoement; PLAvaiiouNDa 


YONGE, CHARLOTTE. — Sco WoMHN, 
Education of. 


YORK COLLEGE, YORK. NEB. — A 
cocducalional iiistitiition foimdod in 1800. 
The following departmenlK are inainlaiiicd: 
college, aondciiiy, normal, niusic, oratory, com- 
merce, Tlieentiancc require men ts arc based on 
the work of a sLandarcl high achool. The college 
grants tlic degree of U. A. Tho cnrollnient of 
collegiate studcnls in lOil-1012 wna ninety six. 
The laaulLy coiiaifiLa of twenty-ono moinbora. 


YORK SCHOOL — The grammar Aohool 
of the Cntlidral Church of St Peter of York, 
commonly eallod St. Peter's School, is one 
of tho moat auciGut achools of England, thivd 
or foiiitli oldest in foundation, and Avith a 
longer ami moic contimious hisLery than 
pcTluipB niiy other achool. Wo may infer 
from n refcicnco of Bede to tho song Bchool- 
mastei {magisicr ecclcsiasticoe caniionis) nboub 
033 that there Avaa a grammar achool as well 
At all events about tho year 705 we have a tnlc 
prcBcrvcd m Bede told him by Heribald, nftci- 
wards abbot of Tyiiomoubli, how as a boy lie 
had been one of tho bishop’s dorks and eciit to 
the grammai school and the song aohool, and 
how they lodo out Logctlior Avitli the bishop 
and lay boys among thorn. However, the 
fame of York School is duo, not to Bode, but 
to Alenin's {q.if.) poem On tha Bishops and 
Bainis of the Church of Forfc, written Avhen 
Alciim Avas its mafatcr After saying that 
Archbishop Egbert i; ) Avas an admirable 
toucher as Avell as bishop, he cnlaigca on the 
deeds of liis oayii master, the Aviso Albert 
iqv) or Ethclbert, who Buccoedod him 
Educated under Egbert in York SeJiool, lie 
Avaa, AvJien quite young (i.c about 750), made 
advocate of the clergy and at the Bivme tnue 
Bohoolmastei in the oity. The cUTiiculmn of 
llio school AVftB cncy&loprodio, and coA^eied bho 
Avholo ground from the giammnr school to bhc 
theological faculty of the later uniYcisitica, 
A catalogue of bho oliief books in the school or 
church library ia given and slioAva that the 
curriculum Avas no empty boast, but that it 
Avns fouiulcd on ical authors, As Avaa natural 
Avlicn Latin Avna m cJIect still a living tongue, 
the classical authors aic oveislindoAVcd by tho 
ChriBLiaii Latins Still they iiicludo Aiistotle, 
Cicero, Vergil, Statius, Lucian; preceded by 
tho flchoolniftsler poets; Juvcncus, Avho burned 
tho gospels into Latin verso, c 330 , Scdulius, 
Avibh hia Eaatci Song, c 460; Prosper of Aqui- 
tania, c. 420; Arator, c 650, Avho versified the 
Acts of the Apostles, andVenaatiuBFortuimtua, 
the fiTCiul of Gregory of Tours. Gi ammarmna 
AY ere m full foice, eapeeinUy Piiacmn and 
Donatus (oqv). When Albeit retired he 
separated the ai chbislioprio fiom the school- 
man torsh ip, giving the bchool to Alciun him- 
self about the year 77G In 796 he advised 
Archbishop Eanbald II, a former pupil, to 
Bcparatc the grammar, song, and AvnLiiig 
sclioolB, and put each unclci a separate master 
in or cl Cl to avoid idlciicaa and Avaste of time. 
The Yoik libiaryaccinB to have been valuable, 
foi Alcuiii in oiio of hia last loiters AvriLLcn 
from tlie abbey of Tours aaks for some books 
to be sent to him, ” Ihnt lie might spread Uio 
HAvecl fiavoiir of England on tlic banks of tJie 
Loire. and belAvccn 840 and 864 the abbot of 
FciTicrca Aviotc to boiroAV books of Jeiomc and 
Bede, niul Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory, 
to be copied. This is curious, as the discovery 
of a whole Quintilian by Poggio at St, Gall hi 
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1416 ivAS one of the groat evonta of the Italian dice of Mnstor John of York and the pGinioious 
llcnaisaanoo and had a potent in fluciiao cxamplo and dcaiulal of many, Jj'erriby wag 

on Boliool dov^opmenfc. inhibited Cvom keeping tsehool on pain of ex- 

In the dark days of the Danish and Nor- comm mii cat ion. (Sec Teachbes, Licenhing 
rnginn mYaaiona, the school dlaappcara from oi?0 From 1420 to 1472 there woie in auccea- 
hiatory, but there is no rcuBoji to suppose that aion three giammar HchoolmnsLcrs, and all 
it disappeared in facb. Tho Hietory of Plugli three of bJicmivcro, contrary to the usual notion 
the Chanter or Precentor of Yoik, wiittoii as to suoli Ihinga, mariicd men. In 1480 a 
before 1128^ tells na that the first Norman non-resident chancellor, Thoinae Chandler, 
Arehbishop found Hie church deserted by all ex-'VVardcii of \Yinohcatcr Colloge, Oiaiicollor 
the canons bub three (out of soven) and half of Oxfoid University, and Dean of riorcford, np- 
in TUiTiB, D'wiTig to ihci Gonq\iCYOTr^ii " W6.VTyb\B pointed a fo? \i5c, who boid offite lor 

of the North.^’ Ho at firat organized them on tivnity years. TliO Valor Ecclcsia&ticua of 
the nuaBi-menastic model of tho llulo of 1536 rove ala to iia LhaL as in thev days of 

Chrodogaiig of Metz under a provost, with a Alenin, bo in the days of llcnry VIII, tho school 

Gommon dormitory and refectory, inatcad of was laigcly a bonidltig school, tho Abbey of 
Beparatc houses, and a schoolmnator (magislef St Mary's, about 200 yards fioin the iniiister, 
acofarain) wna relist ablished also. Tho school- nmiiitaining *' a mansion called Conclave 
master is rcfciTcd to in acvernl docnmeiils of alias the Clcc^ by tho outer gale of the moima- 
bhis century. Already ivhen the statutes of Iciy,'* in winch fifty poor hcliolars who nt- 
fche cathedral were first written down and tendotllhc gminmar school of tho motrop oh tan 
codified in 1307 it was found that the chan- church of York" were boaidod and maln- 
collor woa bound lo nppomt aa m aster a tamed under a pay cm cr or bnili IT at the monks' 
"regent in arts," i,c, an M A, of one of the expense, the abbot being Jinblo for six, the 

universities, notually engaged in teaching, and prioi for two, and each of tho twenty-two 

according to the " ancient custom '' lie was to senior monks for one, wliilc the oLhei’ twenty, 
liold only for tliico years, nnd not more, except urcsiiinably of a pooi'or aoi t, wcie kept on the 
by special favor for foui years. When llio broken meats of the convent. This 1 b said 
cQtliGcli'al was rebuilt 111 1287, on a more ex ten- to be accordinp to fincicnt foundation of the 
aivD scale than before and as it now BiaTidB,thG moimstcry by the progenitora of Henry Ylll, 
school lioiisQ was swallowed up in the new the monastery being attriliuted to WilliniTi 
building, and the dean and chapter by an ordi- IIuCub. Yorl^ being a Ecculai* cathedral, rc- 
nanco gave the prebendary of Donington^s mnined uiiafrectcd by the di^solulion of 
house for a schoolhouBc in ilB place. The inoiiasLorics, except appaiently for the loss of 
chap lor looked sharply after tho ohnnccllor tlio conclave or ohnnibcr, It was no doubt to 
to see that he duly maintained the grammar supply ila place bliat on March 14, 1557, the 
school, as ill 1344 in tho ease of tho non- chapter oblninod from Cardinal Pole the an- 
resulonb and pluralist chaiiccllar. Master nexalion to " the chapter table '* of ci liospltnl 
William of Abbcrwlok, a former fellow of Mot- known from the place in which it stood ns the 
ion College, and Dean of Auckland, who neg- Hoisefair IlosniUl, founded about 1318 for 
lactfid to ftopomb o. mnatci During the "chaplniuB oUl aud sliik and uo lougor able 
vaoanoy of the chancellorship in 1340^ owing to perform divine service, ” There wgio then 
bo tho black death, tho olmptoi appointed a no chaplains in the liospital ami the mister 
deputy schoolmaster to fill the ofTico. In 1309 pocketed tho whole income. Following the 
the elfflcts of the black death (g.-u.) wcio suoh exam])lo of Rt. John's llospital, Cambridge, 
that there was great difficiiUy in finding an It was now suppi cased and conveyed to flic 
M A to fill tho oiTico of sohoolmaator on the chapter in luiat for tlic school. Dy deed of 
old terms of a tVircG or five years' tenure Tho April 30, 1557, Uie chapLcr accordingly pur- 
olmpterj thcrofaro, confirmed the clmnccllor's posed, in order that "with the sword of the 
action m appointing Mnatcr John of York spirit, that la tho word of God, m the chuxch 
M, A to hold for life That thoic was no lack militant, alieplicrds may be able to put to 
of boys in the school at this time appears from flight the rapacious wolve^ that is (feviliBli 
tho will in 1369 of Richard Bekynghain, an men ill understanding the Catholic faith/' to 
advocate of tho Court of York, no doubt an found a grammar acJiool of fifty boys in the 
" Old Boy," giving 2d apiece to sixty poor hospital. Tlic three patrons of tUo hospital 
dorks of the grammar school, of good conduot, wore to be allowed to appoint a cortnin niim- 
tD be named on a roll of the sohoolinasLcr, to her of tho boys " to he frello taught lliayre 
sing tho Psalter after hia fimcrnl for Ins soul grammar and to have tliclr meat, drink nnd all 
Aa sixty were to ho Bolccted for poverty and Bufilclcnt cducalion frolic," Tho Bohool was 
good behavior tho whole school must havo evidently liitendcil to be on t]iQ iiio<Ig1 of Urn 
been conaiclcraniy larger in number, lu 1376, cathadial Rrainwar fidhoolB of Henry Vlll'ft 
howGVor, tho chancGllor had to invokfl the foundation, like WcBtininster (q.u) It is Lo 
tiumdera of the chiircli against a certain bo foarcfl llio wolves were not driven away, na 
Nloholaa of Fgrriby, who without liconsc was tho first ftbeoluto ovidcnco of tluj hcIiooI being 
keeping a gramirmr boIioo! in York Lo the pieju- moved to the liospilnl is in 1575, when tho then 
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Protcatant chapter appointed a master " on improvementa in and additions to the build- 
thc lawful removal, for a enuee not atated, mgs and site have been cITectcd ainco the 
of Llie foriTiGi mas ter of the Free School in achcinc, Tho competition ia severe There 
the Horaefair near tho city of Yoik/’ the ia Arohbiahop Holgato'a schoolin York, one of 
hospital being then outside the city walla, three free achools which competes for day- 
thougli now in a crowded pnrfc of the city, boya in Yorkshire, founded 6y that arch- 
How long, iF over, boardcia were maintained bishop as one of the fire t-fruita of the Reforma- 
doea not appear Tlio whole endowment was tion There arc many revived grammar 
only worth £33 13s, id. a year. The pations' achoola on a large scale in the country, which 
light waa bought up in 11595 to 1580. Tho like Sedbergh and Giggleawick have far larger 
hospital was claimed in 1621 aa having proporly playing fields, with country aii and benuby of 
been confiacated to the Grown under ^ the accncry to compete lor boarders, Neverthe' 
Chan tries Act nud tho chapter then obtained less, this ancient achool holds its own. Under 
a new charter. From that time nb all events the Rev. Canon E. C, Owen, appointed in 
the school WAS not n, bonrcliufj ficliool. When 1000, and six assistant maatcra, there are IdO 
deans and chap bora were abolished during the boys in the Bohool, 64 of whom are boarders in 
Commonweal bfi, n special ordinance waa made two honaca The tuition fees are 12 to 13 
by Parliament, confirmed by the Protcctoi guineas a year, and the boarding feea 36 to 60 
Cromwell, for the preaervation of tho giiiiicaa Ib still confcnbutca a consi dcre^ble 
Minster of York and the school called Petor^a quota of pupils to the iinivcraitica, and, as in 
School ” the days of Albert and Alcuin, is still recog- 

Littlo scoina to be known or knowablo about nized as ono of the gicab aohoola of England. 
tliG achool after Hub. The npp ointments of A F Li, 

mnatora wore icgulnrly made by the ohaptor Reference; — 

oftcr the Reaborabion In 1730 the school was OurOldcatPubUoSohool Forfni{ 7 ft<fi/fiew‘ew,Noveniber, 
held in tho diauBcd Sb. Andicw’a Chnroh, at 
tlic south of tho minaber, the hoapilnl being 

found too am all A century latei, m 1833, ib YOUMANS, EDWARD LIVIUGSTON 
waa removed to now buildings on tho site of (1021-1887), — SoientiaL born at Goeymana. 
tlio Old Deaneiy on the south Bide of tho N.Y , and educated in the common achoola of 
mmatcr yard. In 1844 ib again removed to Saratoga Co , whither hia parents hod moved, 
what wna then n rural site in Clifton, more At tho age of seventeen he became olmosb 
than half a mile bo bho west of the minster, blind through ophthalmia, moved to Now 
to the buildings of a proprietary school for Yoik to bo oared for, and sebtlcd there. In 
yeomen and olliers, which had failed, with spite of his malady he devoted himself with 
about four noies of ground. This cnablctl ib the help of hia bib ter to aeientifio etudioa. 
again to become a boarding achool and as Ho stuclied chemistry and physics, and Inter 
such lb mob with fair aiicccaa, many people of mcdioino, and became an M D. of the Uni- 
good aUndiiig in Yorkahiro, partioulnrly tho veraiby of Vermont. In 1862 he began to 
cloYcy who could not afford tho " Great lecture on Bcicutific Bubjecta, aiming to pgpu- 
Piiblic School ” focflj HGiicling tlieir eona. In larize the most rcconb thcoricB in the held. 

1653 lb numbered 138; in 1800, 100, of whom Wibli the same end in view he arranged for 

105 were boardora ; in 1081. 163, of whom 60 the aalo and rcpublication of scienbiflo books 
were boarders. On July IS, 1808, a scheme by foreign authora, eapocially those of Herberh 
was maclo under the Endowed Schools Aota Spencer. ^ In 1071 he planned the Interna- 
which released tho school from tho OKcluBivc tional Scientific jSen'es, and in 1872 began the 

government of tho dean and chapter, and publication of the Pop^tlar ^Science Monthly. 

placed it under a body of twelve governors, Youmana was tho author of several books, 
in which they arc ropreaeiitcd by the dean iina including: The Ckemical Atlas (1864), an 
four rcprcacnbatlvca, wliilo the Archbiahop extension of an earlier work in which tlie laws 
has two, and the couneila of the city and of of chemical soicnoc arc given in colored dia- 
tho three ridings of York and of tho York- gvamd; Handbook of Household Science {lSb7)\ 
sliiro College at Leeds ono each. The endow- Conelaiioji ond Conseruation of Forces 

menb waa Lhen found to Imvo riecn in value (1864) J and The Culture demanded hu Modern 
to about £1500, and would have been mueh Life (1868), a compilation of essays by diffcr- 
larger if tho chap tor had nob made in tho last p^l' autlioi'a on the claim of sciences to a place 
century an cxcliango of lands between bho in a liber al education. The last book included 
aehool nnd tho ahaptcr, in whioh tho former introduabion and an esaay on the ficieo- 
goL some outlying agricultural land and cave Study of Human lyatuTc. 

up some laiida by llm old Ilorsofair site, which ^ ^ 

in a few years beoaino highly valuable Imdiling YOUNG MEN^S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
land Tho school was bIiH weighted with a TION, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF — 
largo part of tho debt incurred in the piirehase Hiatoiy, — Founded in 1844 in England, the 
of now builclinga alxty years bofor^ no Binking Y M. C, A. was begun with the sole idea 
fund having been cBtabllahcd, ConBidorablo of benefiting men spiritually, But in De- 
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ccmber, 1645, tho London Association re- as related to manufacture and to industry, 
parted tlic bcginiunR of the Exeter Hall cdu- A Bystem of international cxaniinationa, with 
calional Icctuica, Avliich became famoiia mid twenty national authoriLiea ns examincra, wna 
continued twenty-one yeais, also the forniation inaugurated, which improved the character 
of iiuiLiml impiovciiiciit or literal y societies, of the tvoik done and mci eased tho respeet 
In 18];9 reading looiiia and library work began, and siippoib of tJio public. 

Glass work was nob organized until aUer tlio Eiom 1900 to dale is the period of oxpanaion 
AssooiriLion movoment sLnited in America and cxtcnsioiL Spring tcriii^ arc added to tho 
lu 1851 at Monlieal and Do a ton. winter work, day work becomes more piomi- 

Eioin 1851, foi a period of fifteen years there nciiL na an expansion of the evening work, 
was very IiLUd cdiicnlioual work in any Agaocin- Bumincr bcKooIb for l>oya are orgnm/cd, spcciiu 
iioii ill Noilh America. A few AsLociatioiia, coiiiaca as auLoinol)ilc, nccouiitiincy^ art and 
like Bosbon, Montreal, New York, anil a Llicrs, decoiatioii, salcsiTUinshii), advertising, real 
conducted leading rooms, some library work, calatc, insurance, fruit cultuic and many obhci a 
a few Icctiiiea, and oecasioually a literary as they arc fouiul to mecL Llic pi’osciit-day needs 
society Apparently only a small portion of of men arc started Work outside of tho build- 
tlio mLcrcsb in helping men educationally was mg begins to glow lapidly. Much inteicat 
evident in the Association until lliirby-fivo is taken m new forma of iiuUiatiinl and voca- 
ycars or moie affcoi its plmiling on Noitli tioiial training, in agiiciilLuro, in gardening, 
American soil, or until nftci tho first grneintioii m live stock, iii poultry raising, and scores of 
of ita foiiiulcra and promoteia Imd passed the newer vocationa 

away Tlicic Jiavc been inferences that diir- Purpose nnd Principles — Tho Asaocintion 
ing tlicse caiiy years the zeal of the American has fonts object the cfcvclonmcnt of alUronncl 
loadeis for the rcligioua woik, together with Chiisbian manliood and boyhood; to help 
tho fear that the so-called Bceular fcaUucs men and boys help themscivcaj to inspire 
might choko 01 desUoy the loligioua, was them to liighci ideals of life and aervice, to 
so pronounced that they not only did not on- acquaint Lhoin witli and help them wieely to 
comagii eilvicatiouftl walk, bubsftcitved to seek develop tlicii owu capabUltica; to lucrcaBC 
cvGiy opportunity to oppose and cl is coinage it liabits of induabry and tin if t: and to prepare 
under Association au.Spicos tliein to render more easily, willingly, and olTcc- 

Froin ISOfl Lo 1680 Hie work was regal dod lively iho highest typo of industrial, flociah 
ns a aide igauc of the Association, and left to and Gliiistiaii scivicc. IL onooiirageij ami 
take enro of itself, While ib wna gciiorally sLrengthena all otlioi good forms of educational 
opposed and diacouiagctl, yet moie of the work olTort; improves citizenship, commerce, and 
wag tolciated, nnci some class woilc was organ- tindo lluough appropriate faeilibics olTercil 
izcd in addition to Lho othci fcaLuies, but thneo at any hour of llio day or nigbb; and places 
clnfabca were ahnoab wholly uoiilined to tho dead cinphftyla upon Gliiislian charnclrr-building 
Jangungeg, and largely liinitcd to divinity ay fundamental, It is tho Church at work 
studoiiLs among men and hoys for Lho making of men, 

Ei’om 1080 Lo 1893 some oITort wna made to not inonoy; for developing successful lives, 
cncouvngo the work A new conception began not for the mere waking of a bving; for c\fi- 
to tlcvolop which lealizcd that the Association tivntmg niid promoling alLmiHin, not Hclfish 
stood foi the development of the entire man. commornalism. The Ayaoeiatioii is not bound 
— spiritually, educationally, physically, niul down by tiadition, has no HO-callcd system to 
BQciidLy. The cductilioiial fcalurea lu the Kinder Us flexible efTovta, and is thus less 
Association, still oppoflcd by many, began to unwieldy tbnn some otiier educational or- 
be piomotfld by a few. Trflcfcicnl talks weic gani zat/ons In zlj? c/foits to serve inGii and 
introduced, educational chibs were expanded boys it is limited only by tlio means at its 
m variety and novelty, class woik was dc- disposal Twenty yenia' experience indie a tea 
vclopcd in commercial and language subjects, that the best results in tim conduct of As.'jo- 
and ft beginning was seen in industrial and ciation cducatioiinl work ni any community 
science subjects. are based on the following principles — 

From 1803 to 1900 the work began to bo ^ (a) Its policy is fiisL to study local concU- 

en courn god and promoted in many local Ab- dona carefully, to discover the educntioiml 

sociatioiis. The Intel national Coinmitlcc, needs of men nnd boya, then to mature such 
bhiougli ft new department of its SCI vice, began plans with available meaim ft.s will best meet 
the general ciicoui agement of this work such needs (6) It Avill have amiilc oiicournge- 
Priuciplca were BtucUed, experience of olUor lueui or aupcivieiou niwl gcncuniii auppoi'l. 
ediicalioiiftl organizations was scoured, a few Money and oflicient men thus invested yield 
local AsaociatioiiM employed special sccrolarics laigcst leLunis (f) It will bo adapted to 
to promote educational work, special eflort was local condiliona in varioua features, in leaders, 
started among boys, and the work ns a whole in times and places of conduct. One acoiot 
came to be icgarderl us a vital part of the of ila auccess is to fit the system lo Llie person 

Aaaocifttion movement. Increased intcrost rather than, au is Lho caso so often iu publio 

wna found iu ninny forma of applied scienco schools, to fit the person to the system, (d) It 
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will be adequately admimBtered, A board of 
dii cctora, coinmittcci foi co, and amployed oflicci'a 
with conviction, nppi ccialion, and Icadoiahip 
aro necessary, (e) It will bo largely elective 
and flexible to meeb tlic varying needs of dilTei- 
enfc bodies of men and boya, and conducted 
at Buoh times and placc.s, day or night, as nro 
most exp cdicnL. (/) It will .seek to bo moicand 
more cloaely related to Lhoproaoiit needa of com- 
morco and industry, at the flame lime placing 
emphasis on bugIi cuUuial braining as will 
enrich and develop the lives of men and boya. 
The school, the flliop, the office, and tho voca^ 
tion will come moic and more closely together, 
und tliia will caiiac new nnd varied forma of 
effort and working relations between the Asso- 
ciation and the factory, the busincaannd tho 
vocation, for promoling appropriate educa- 
tional privilcgcB, (ff) It will iiicUulo tho best 
available talent foi tcnchcia and IcndcrB, many 
of whom will receive an bat an Li al aalanca be- 
cause of the apccial expert nature of their 
flcrvicQ. The dominant spirit in such teaching, 
howoverj will bo altruistic rather than com- 
inci'cial (A) It will encourage and sbrongthon 
rather than compete with all good educational 
effortfl Witli Its incthoda, purposes, sooml 
atmoaphcrc, and variety of focilincs, the A&ao- 
elation will be at ti active to bodies of men not 
touclicd by other agencies, and thus will arcate 
a unique field of its own for needed sorvico. 
(i) It will charge small tuition fees to cover 
a poition of the coat of its principal featmes, 
knowing tliat a pci son appicciatos and makes 
larger use of that m which ho iiivcsls something 
of Ilia own. 0) It will Loach tho dignity of 
labor, encourage Lliiift and savingB. oultivato 
appreciation for the in telle ctiial ana the more 
aoundaiit life, iiclp men put moio into tho 
world because the AsBocialion Jiclps thorn to get 
mors out of it. 

Need for Supplonientary Vocational Train- 
ing, — Wo arc grateful for, and pioud of, the 
American public school system with all of its 
many and increasing educational opportunities 
and privileges, but when we discover the largo 
numbers of men and boys who me nob yot taking 
advanbage of such privileges, something of the 
1 eal need becomca npparenb. Wo learn fi om vari- 
ous reliable ciuthontics, national, slate, and local, 
tlm t over sixty pci cen b of the boys Imve Icf t Bchool 
before tho end of the grammar grade; that tho 
averngo length of a boy's schooling la Icsa than six 
yeaia and la taken before ho ia fourtcoii; that 
only a smalL per cent of the males in the nation 
aio fitbed by dofiniLc educational tinining foi 
their occupatioiiH ; that opportunities for prac- 
tical vocational tiaiiiing in America arc very 
liiniLcd in comparisou with those of somo other 
nations; Unit illiLeracy, even among voters in 
America, is mncli greater than in several other 
coimLiics. 

These and other striking facts show tho need 
for a fuller use of the vast wealth of American 
public school facillLicfl, and especially for adapted 


supplementary trnimnB in vocational lines for 
men and boys who have left school. Indeed ex- 
perience and observation show that the need for 
such additional facilities ia many times grotiter 
than all kinds of constructive effort yet provided 
ill Lina diicctioii 

Opportunity, — In view of these educational 
needs of men and boya, and to help meet tho 
vocational demands of our present-day com- 
plex oivilizintion, there ia nn unparalleled 
opportunity for the service of individual men, 
of clubs, of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
Lioiis, of tho Cliui ell, and of any other oi ganiza- 
tioii to help provide for this situation by in- 
creasing tho needed facilities for vocational 
and other forma of educational training among 
men and boya. 

As tho Church thiough. the past 200 years, 
when facing educational needs, has ao often 
holnfully codpciatcd with the public schools 
and led in pi oviding additional ti aining 
through organizing and fostering colleges, 
technical schools, and other appropriate fea- 
tures, so to-day ils leaders through the Young 
Men's Ghiiatmn Association arc striving to 
meet some of thcac needs For twenty years 
these Associations have beon steadily develop- 
ing practical educational fcaturea, incveaaing 
the number of subjects taught from 20 to 120; 
tho number of teachers from 600 to over 2600; 
the practical talks and lectures fiom 400 to over 
0400; the number of Bbudenta from 12,600 to 
nearly 08,000 employed men and boys, tho 
annual expenses from 800,000 to over 5900,000, 
and the annual tuition receipts from no tiling 
to about 5630,000 

Scope and Nature of Work. — Many years 
of Association oxporionco in aii ever-enlarging 
program of educational privileges conducted 
at all times, both inside and outside of 
Association buiUhuga, to meet needa of men 
and boys, shows for 1012 the following general 
divisions of such privileges with their recoid in 
tho same. 

Reading} Rooms, — Tho Asa oeia tion provides 
for and oncouiages the caicful reading of the 
most appropriately helpful ponodicnla and 
magazines, and auch teohiiical or trade journals 
ns may be moat appreciated locally. About 
1,000,000 men and boys dally use these features 
in 1600 different Aaaociafcions 

Boohs a7\d Xibraries. — Stimulating the 
leading of good books is inoreasingly prac- 
ticed. The working library for study and 
research is the ccntci of educational service. 
Wliore fcnEfible. the use of all public, private, 
and traveling libraries is encouraged Seven 
hundred thousand good booka were tlius drawn 
out and read in the past year 

Educational Lectures, — Formal, high-grade 
lectures for mixed audiences with paid speakers 
of national reputation are promoted. Two 
thousand sixty-flevon suoh Iccturca wcie given 

Practical Talks. — Informal, inexpensive 
talks given by looal talent to small groups of 
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men or boys at any time or place aic promoted. 
There TveiQ 730b such talks attended hy 410,000 
employed men and boys. 

Educalional fours ■ — Weekly or monthly 
trips to places of liisborical, social, indiisliml, 
flcicntific, or religious intorcafc are oujoyod 
under competent Icadei'B 

Educational Clubs — Many clifTeront kinds 
ai0 promoted for icacaroh, study, discussion, 
leading, and social aoivicc; 22,007 members 
weie in 1061 aucli groiipa 

Class Lecture Series — Profcgsionnl, acini- 
profesaional, and vocational Biibjcclfl with 
experioneed tcaohera and IctidoiH, for mafcui'o 
men, conducted on the nnivoYsily extension 
baaia witli leoburca, qiiizzca, and study, aio 
steadily inoi easing in number nnd cITiciciicy, 
Over BOOO men the majority being eollcgc men, 
pui'siio twenty kinds of such couisca 
iSducaiionai Classes — TKcae ineludc com- 
mercial, indiiatiial, academic, laiignagc, nnd 
other grammar nnd liighachool aubjccta taught 
by experienced men tcacheia Each of the 120 
subjeota oi coiirfacs is conducted from twenty- 
five to eighty sessions dui'ing the season This 
class woiltj part of the educational dcpai Linen t 
witli its 2607 paid tcacheia and C7.321 aLiidenla, 
I'cquii'OB mole thought, tlma, and money than 
all the other distinct educational fcatincs of 
the Association combined and is of iiici casing 
hiiporfcftucein aupplemoii ting public and private 
Bchoola, 


hibits, and conteata, etc., arc being uLili'/jcd to 
help men and boy a aa fat aa ability and the 
mcan.s at hand permit 

Day )Voik — A miiiibor of Associaiioiia m 
addition to their evening woik conduct regu- 
larly oiganizfld woik in the dayLiino, inclucling 
various kinds of schaols,Gouiacs, and subi eels for 
males of all ages over roiil'lccn, In no sense la 
this dono to compete with the piiblio oi private 
achoola, but at the ropouted icqiiests of pnrenta 
to flupplLMiiciit the work of existing achools. 
Over 6'lOp males nio bluia enrolled in the regu- 
lar Aasocialioii day schools. 

Different Groups Reached. -- While fclio great 
majority of the work thus described ib conducted 
ill city Afisociatioiis, yob Llioie is a Riwing work, 
with adapted iirivilegoa, among rack of the 
following groups' (a) llailroad Asaociationa 
have over 2800 men in definite cliiaa woik, m 
cLdditioii to the other faeililica of reading rooitia, 
libraiy woik, practical talks, cducabionnl clubs, 
etc , to correspond (b) Army nnd Navy 
Associations have 750 enlisted men in ciasa 
woik, aupi)loineiitG(l by a variety of other 
educational featuroa. (c) Iiidualiial Associa- 
tions in nianiifactiiriiig plan In, coLLoii mills, 
Uiniber camps, mining conipanit'a. etc , have 
ovci 35(10 uw'u lu wink in luUulhuv to tho 
othei fenturoa. ((/) (hnirity Work oi Itural 
Asyociationa have IdlG coiiiitiy boys anil men 
111 class work in addition to the niatiy luindieds 
of piacLical talks, lectures, literary flocicbies, 
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Tutoring , — In addition to the work in the ngricultiiial inptitutes, and tlio like (c) Col- 
clnsbroom many Asaocuitiona employ ono or ored Men's ABSOcinlions have 500 stu dents in 
more buioi'fl for single students. About 7000 clftss woik aside from their mimerous other 
such iibudcnia aie thus being aided. educational piivileges, (/) The fiUuIcnt Asso- 

Eclcnsion Features, — Over 130 As.socmtiona ciations in college.^ and iiiiivorflitics Imvo about 
offer appiopii ate educational privUngea for men 1500 sbiidcnts taught by tuLoia, in addition to 
and bays outside the Association building ng in their vnrioue eduoaluinal eluha, IceUircB, and 
shops, ofliccs, stores, honies, clubs, rented lialls, discussion groups under Association aiiapicca. 
public school buildings, and other places Over (g) A small hut growing work is being organized 
100,000 men nnd boys have been thus aided among the Indian AHSOcmtions 

Coming Americans — Many Asaociationa are (h) Among Boys A largo and important 
teaching non-EnBlish-spcakiiig mnlca in our work with over 10,000 boys (ihcady enrolled 
commcrci al and iiuliiatrial life, bo apeak, to read, in defimto oinss work is in ojirration, Tlio 
and to write in Engliali By helpful counsel and omployGcl boys, who have so largely left publio 
piopev instnicUcin they are also led into mom achoola and among whom Ihevo la such great 
intelligent Ainciioftii citizonsliip. Over 10,000 need for vocational training, fonii the laigeat 
such roicigiicra bluia liavc been taught English, single opportunity of the Association inovc- 
yocnbojial JVfizniiit/. — Appionlicc schools, ment. About 2000 boys, twelve to olghtcon 
conlimiatioii aolioola, iiidiifltiial education, years of agn.aro studying In AsflOciatioii (/amp 
vocational guidance, etc., aic dcmaiidiug large ScliooU eoiuluctod fiom two to four weeks each 
and incroasiiig attoiiLioii, The great vaiioty during the sum inci. ThciO are over 2000 other 
of opportunity for civic trainuig, thrift, and boys in the vacation schools coiuhiotcd in tho 
BftfVmga, Bocnvl service, visual bis true lion, ex- city Aasociallon buildings (or eight weeks 
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(luring July and Augiiat. This of itself is ono 
of the £itrong(iab flupulcmcnLary and helpful 
fcaturca to the public school movement. 
Indeed, many hoarda of cducntian accing the 
neecla of boya and realizing that aoinc of tlicao 


of class work, for one flcjiaon, ab f 20111 $75 to 
3150 pel ycai (/) It helps boya to lemam 
longer in public school and thus realize far 
more fiom the excellent public Bchool facilities 
(g) It dcvolopa Chuatian eharactor — the cli- 
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could be met in tho summer time, when the 
public achoolB aic usually closed, and seeing 
the HiicceRsful off 01 ts of Lho Aaaoomfcion summer 
scJiooIb, have been led to orgaiu/^c aumincr 
benna in tho public school buildhiga 
annual Repo) la ) 

Value to Men. — The value of AsaDoiation 
cclucabianal woi'h to men is rea]ii;cd in bimi 
(a) it enables them Lo use wisely leiauie time 
day or night, A inaii'a aiicccss or failure de- 
pends upon the use of lus lonuirc houi s, (b) lb 
inspiics thoin for larger usefulness Every 
form of proper Htiidy becomes helpful not only 
111 business pursuits, but ioada bo a laigcr and 
jiiglicr life and to a bioacler mental iiori^mn 
(c) It helps men and boya to^ disoovci their 
bent, and through pvopov training of such in- 


max of besfc cdiicftfcional e/foi b. Aa a bad man 
educated is often one of the most dangerous 
men in tlic world, so by inbcicsting contrast 
we find from hiatory that m the ttainiiig of Lhe 
great majority of the world's best Icadcis and 
workers, Christian character develop meat has 
been ono of the chief factors. 

AdiuJnlstralJon. — TJio International Com- 
mibtco is the acrvAiib and agent, not tho exec- 
utive, of the more than 2000 various Young 
Men's Christian Associations of Koith Amer- 
ica. Its relation to these various AssoclEibionB 
IS, therefore, only advisory and auggeabivo, 
not dietaborial. Each local Association handles 
il^ own businca.9, employs its own olliCDrs, raises 
itB own budget, ciotcrminca its own local 
policies and, therefore, conducts such forms 
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clinatioiia, dc^jiroa, and abihtics they me led 
into more congenial and successful life woik. 
(d) It clovolops larger and more adaptable 
capacity for sorvico. (c) It flta for promotion 
and foi increase in salary. Since 1B03 over 
400,000 cli/Toroiifc mOn, in froni 10 io 200 olafia 
acaflioiiB each, have been aided in Aaaociation 
class work alone Eoonoimats place the iii- 
ci cased value of tho florvicc, due lo the tiaiiung 
a person seourefl who takes a thorough oourso 


of educational activity as it deems feasible 
anti best. Only, tliciefoie. in pioportion as 
each local Association can be led into a more 
intelligent and appreoiativo attitude concern- 
ing the cducfttional needs of men and boys in 
its commuJiity, mid ciicou raged by earn cab 
conviction to meet such needs to the extent of 
putting much time, money, olTort, and equip- 
ment into such work, aro coiTcaponding results 
realized. 
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Each local Aflaociation has a boaid of (hroG- 
tora, selected from the best Cbriatmi\ buaU 
nesfl find profeaaloiial men of the coiiimu' 
«ily Tina board foi'ma several BUbcoran^iLUca^ 
one each for the promotion of the various 
|)rincij)al pliasoa of Aflaociation ofTorl, TJ1C3' 
employ aiick psiUl olRcevs ns Ll\c means ivt 
then dianosal permit and the demands of tlio 
community iiulicate. Of the 2000 local Aaso- 
ci at Ion a only about 400 have an otlucational 
flubcommittcoj and Ica'i than lOO of llieac i»s yet 
employ Bpccin-l secretavlcs to promote appro- 
priate educational activilioa 


woik; had no special proviaiou in buildings or 
ccpiipincnl, and no Uiition vccDipts No\y 
thoic ni'C over 120 courses for men and boya 
imlusLnal, trade, and vQCatioinvli as well nk 
coiiimcicial and langiiago, and with more 
rci;ular nbteiulanco than in public evening 
Bclioels, inci eaaingly favorable public reapeeb 
and cooperation fiom educators; nearly six 
times aa many logular atudents, inchuling 
biiaincflfl men find colic go RradiiaLcs, in addi- 
tion to those in the tliieo It'si it js regarded 
as a vital part of Aasociatiou work instead ol 
na a aide ismiUj with laigo and npecially dc- 
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The 130 educadonal Bcoictaiica and asaisU 
ttiita employed for such proinotivc Avork in 
eighty-four AsBaciatioiia, nro from twcnty-fivo 
to fifty ycai3 of ngo^ of college and universUy 
training, Avitli aalnrica from S1200 to §3000, 
Mid have an average tenure of ofRce of about 
five ycaia 

Summary of Accomplishments. — When the 
International Cainmitbee began to cnooiirngo 
and pi omoto tliia work 111 1893, it ivafl crude and 
superficial and tho interest was indilTercnl, 
Theio were only a few courflca of atiidy aiul 
tliesQ mofltly in commcrcinl and laiiguago 
BpbjcctB and very poorly nllcndcil; only a 
handful of pooily paid tcachciB, lllLlo oi 110 
public I'capcct, ana no cncoiiragoinont fiom 
educators; bub low students, and thoso largely 
in the three U'flj it waa regarded as a aide issue 
and not as a part of tho icgnlav ABaocintion 


development of educational CLAfla WOllK, 
iBW-ion 
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Bignecl buildiugfl or Bcctions «C the samo to 
provide loom and equipment for educational 
woik, and with receipts from tuition fees 
alone to pi 0 vide G5 pci cent of the expcnscu 
of a work fifteen iimes as largo ns nineteen 
yciua ago. 

In Foreign Xands. — The relation of tho 
International Commit toe to the varioiiEi Asso- 
ciation Intel cslfl in many roi'cigii iialioiifl as 
China, Japan^ India, iSouth Ainuricnj Africa, 
Turkey » etc , ifl aueli tlmb more and moio theae 
nations arc seeking and using men, iiieblicids, 
and policies fiom the experience of tho North 
Amoricnii AsBociationB. Wlnlo tbo cclucntional 
work ill flueh foiolgii As.soeiatianH ia compara- 
tively small, ycL witli appropnato leadeiahlp 
ami support iL will bccomo one of tlic 
strongest cicmGiiLa in tho dcvolopmcnt of cOl- 
cionl Chnatinn manhood and boyhood in Bwch 
nations. There are already more tlian a Lliou- 
sand teachers giving instriiGtion to over 16,000 
students in these Aasociationa (1. 11 II. 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSO^ 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, EDUCATIONAL WORK OF — 
The National Organization. — Tho national 
oigaiiization of tlio Young Women's Christian 
AssQciatiQijB (1912) la compoacd of 2x53,^00 
members in fl75 Associalions, having 1328 
employed ofTicors with NaLional Board hcad- 
qiiartcis at 000 Lexington Avenue, Now York 
Cit}^ Tina national organization was founed 
(lOOfl) by the union of two Coiiuor uational 
oigaidzationa Those Iwu naliorml bodies 
wein tho Ainoricnn Com mil lee organized in 
1880 na a naLioiml Young Women’s Chrmliau 
Association, and tlio IiuornaLioiial Boaid of 
Women's and Yount' Women's Christian Anao- 
cin Lions, organized in 1S91. In Its turn tho 
national organizalioii of tho Young Women's 
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Ciu'istian AaBOCiationa of the XJiiitecl f5tjitca women m daily life, to (Uacovor latent oapacity 
of Amciica la a port of the World's Young and transmute it into power It uses aiioli 
Women's Christian Aaaociatioii organized m means as olaga insbruotion, enrolling tlieicin 
1894 with hcadciuartera at 26 George Street, 42,241 atiidciiLsi educational clubs and study 
Hanover Squaio, London, England. {groups with an enrollment of 4337, Aasooialion 

A national convention composed of dclcgatca libraries with 130,702 volumes; rending rooms 
from all affiliated Associationa meets biennially supplied with tho best periodio litointure: and 
to diaciias policies, to bake legislative action, populai talks on subjects altecting tho inter- 
and to elect Us National Board which cairica csts of women Among the typical objects 
on the work of tlic Association (luring the for clasa aiicl club work arc the following 
period intervening between conventions Thia (1) to ftt unprepared girla to meet stated 
National Boat'd of volunteer workers, com- requiremonfca for echooia or special training, 
posed of tliirty resident incmbcis and a ropic- auoh aa coaching for cntTancc bo high school, 
flcniativo from each of tho field committees, collGge, or hospital training; (2) to givo help 
employ a a s baft of 128 secret arioa and office in making up deficiencies in elementary edu- 
workers Tho cliief executive is known a a the oation, e g. English branchea and elementary 
GcncialSecictaiy. The budget of the National arithmetic; (3) to prepare for buaineaa life, 
Board for 1013 wna $305,570. The work of bookkeeping, stenography, businesa methods; 
the Board is divided among eight depart- (4) to prepare for trade ocoupations, e g 
menba i Method, Finance, Conventions and dressmaking, millinery, costume design, art 
Confcicncea, Secretarial, Publicatioiij Office, design, (6) to inoroaso tho earning power and 
Field Work, and Foreign. Tho Doparfcmcni cfliciency of employed women, e.g English 
of Method cairics on its work through three for stenographers, speaking ■voice for telephone 
cornmittCGs: (1) Lhe Student Committee which operators, houaokccpmg for maids; (0) to 
projccta, standardlacs, and supervises the 670 prepare wage-earning women to bcoomc home 
fitudent AasocinbioiiB, witli a momborahip of makers and mcrcaae the officiency of homo 
64^691, located throughout the United States m makers, c.g, supper class cooking eouracs, 
uiuvoralbiea, collcgoa, academics, high schools, house docorntion, home millinery , (7) to stim- 
norinal schools, piofesaionnl aohoola, upon both ulatc the intellectual hfo of women in business 
public and piivatc foundatioiiB, which have for or nb leisure, current events, civics, social 
their local Activities religioue and social work; problems, (8) to form atandaids of baste and 
(2) the small town nud county committee, which give opportunity for matUetio flelf-expvesaLon, 
IS developing and organizing work among rural e.p, choral music, atcnoilin^, arts and crafts; 
committees; and (3) the City Commitloo which (0) to help girla to make wise choice of voca- 
through investigation, atiuly, and cxpcriinonb tion, etc, eg, ocoupations for women, local 
cons truota and adapts plans for the work among and national, (10) to meet the specific needs 
womonliving in oi ties and towns, iiiokiding work of indivklimlfl or groups, e,g parliamentary 
among immigraiUs_, both in porta of entry nnd in law, soeial form, lunning an automobile For 
ccnlcis of distribution, as well pa among industrial thcao classes wheic busy women come often at 
workers and liuaineaa women. Tlic ioLnl Value of conaidcrablc Qacrifioc of time and also of money, 
real estate Iield by local city ABSooiaLions (1012) the best availablo toaoheia arc employed In 
is catimaled as $8,600,000, witli an annual large Aaaociaticina all of the educational work 
budget expenditure of $3, 000, 000 The 20fl city is organized ns a department with a trained 
and town ABSoeiationa with n membership of educational apecialiatin ohnr^o of the work. 
106jG03 are 00 per cent self -suppor ting Fur- In many ways the oducQtioual work of the 
ihor information conoorning the work of all Young IVomen'a Ciiristiiin Asaociation ^ ia 
dopaitmenta can bo obtained by consulting unique in its function, aa it has an opportunity 
the Year Book of the Young Woinoii'a Chria- to Bupplcmcnt tho work of the publio cduoa- 
tian Aasociatiom _ the Asfsocialion Moulhly. tion. Only a amall per cent of children from 
which ia the official organ of the national the lower grades of our public achoola over 
organization, and other publications whiok may reach the grammar and high aohool grades, 
be had through the Publication Department, while the economic struggle is constantly 
GOO Lexington Avenue, N,Y C. drawing ill equipped children of from fourteen 

The Eaucatlonol Department of the City to sixtetm into the ficiac competition of indus- 
AsaocIttHon — 'The activities of tho city trial and mercantile employinent Tho de- 
Aasocialioii arc aa varied as tho needs of tho mancls arc such that the unskilled and poorly 
girls and women of whom they are oomposod, trained can find no pcrnf\aneat placo in tho 
tho Aa.ioaiation cndcnvoiing to provide for caali twentieth century organization In our larpr 
ono " wlmtovor she needs moat next." Thia cities from 60 to 70 per cent of tho women be- 
givea to tlio Association througli its phyaionl tween the ages of sixteen nnd twenty arc cm- 
and cclucalioiial Work a largo opportunity ployed outaide of the homo, These figiirGs do 
whioh it la lapidly taking advantage of and nob include tho ^irls fioin fourtcoii to sixteen 
(lovcioping to its utmost cffieioncy. Tho who arc m many instances engaged in unskilled 
Underlying aim of tho oducaLioiml department labor. The public oveninE school does much 
la bo meet tho praobioal needs of girla and to supplcincnt the day aehool, but there arc 
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fltill large numbers of paitially cdiicnicd giilfl (2) minor position in a local Association where 
ancl women in every Urge coin in unity who pracLical experience is Rained Aftci n year 
cannot or do not choose to adapt themselves to oi moic of cxpcriciiCG candidates nmy bo tic- 
thc evening school hotirg aud program. la ccplccl al (3) the National Tiainlug School 
flomo iiiatrincca prescubed com sea aic not The first and second stngca in the training arc 
BufiicieiiUy clnatic to fit the individunl needs nob prcliiinnary nor pi obatioiiary but prepnia- 
of those of adult years who have need of cclii- loiy in tile Lines I sense of the woich 
oationnl help along the lines of occupational The course of sLudy at the National Train- 
omploymcnt or of inspiration for mental mg School ia a highly apccUlixcd piafcssional 
dovolopment and preparation for special sciv- course, covering from one to two yrais of 
ico. It is into this laigely imoccupictl field work and includca ndvniiccd Iblilc aLudyj 
ioT aupplcTticTiiary cihi cation thnV, the Yow-ng history, poiily, ami ndminiBirarion ol iho 
Wonicii'a Chiiatian Association's eclucatioiinl Young Women's CliiiaLian AsHociations, sub- 
dopartnicnt has entered jeets relative Lo personal ofrit’iciKjy, icliguiua 

The work of the physical dcpaitmciit ia pedagogy, aocial aciciice, nml coi related cm lent 

also oiiQ of great importance and is doing niovomcnls. Stn<leiits holding college dc- 

niuch for the health and happinesB of the lising greea may aUo elect coursoa m the graduate 

generation Thioiigh its swimming iiools, schools of Columbia Univcisity, oi at the 

gymnasium dUbsos, athletic games, Iccliirea School of Plulnnthrojiy, Now York City, 

on personal hygiene, summer campa, and play- The sccrotaryHlups in Chiistmn Association 
ground activities, it la doing much Lowiiida work open up a now profession for women, 
the upbuilding of wUolcsonio ^ and uoimal calling for then* highest type of exocutWo 
womanhood. Taking the physical and crlu- cfficioncy^ and to be compared in imporlnnno 
oationnl depart 111 ents togclUcr, a largo work is niul requiiemeiits only with the highest posi- 
alroady being accomplished ill the 1 calm of sup- Lions in the londlng woirioji's collogoa. Vor 
pIcmGiitaiy education In ofFcriiig educational AirLhei information consult the catalogue of 
oppoituiutica under CliuaUaii iiirtuciicca ac- the National Training SgIiooI, which may bo 
cording to local conditions; in relating the had upon application to the Secielnriul De- 
work iirovidcd to the physical, economic, and par t men t of the National Hoard, flOO Loxing- 

aooial environmoiib of bhc young women Lou Avenue, N-Y.O, E, II. Ih and H. L, T, 
leached; in aiding them in then preparation 

for wage earning on a Bclf-icspccting hnaia, YOUTH — Hce ApOLHacENoti, GuowTiu 
the Young Women's Christian Asaocialion 

ia cndcttvoring to further the socml tDacliiuRS ZENO (c 3d0-c, 250 D.c.), — A imlivo of 
of Christ through actunV BorvicD. Moreover, Cilmm in Cypius and the found ei of tSloicism. 

the educational dopnrtinciit aims to open a He is said to fmvo come to ALhoii.s by nccidont, 

channel of connection between all odupational being shipwrecked at the Pirmus Tlicro ho 
ngoiicicfl of the city, aiicli na schools, libraiicg. happened at a bookstnil to ciimc iqion the 
art gallciics, Iccbiirc coiirsca, and other local Hleinorabiha of Xeiioplioii, wliich arouftcci in 
Tcaowrees, and to put bhc intcUccLual wcfilth hhn an cwtlms'mam for philosophy. Uo wub 
of the community at tho acrvico of all young cliiccLed by the boolcaeller to Crates tlic Cynic, 
women. whoso di.HcipIc he became. While jicc opting 

In its educational outreach tho National the fundamental doe Lri lies of the Cynics ho 

Board includes the whole Association field, was lepcllcd by their crude intcrprctaLion of 

It serves the field by tho maiutcnaixce of an theiv lUoLto " coufoimity wAh imluie,” anil 

efijcicnt bureau of information on nil cmicnt nfLci studying under tlio McRannns and 

activities of local Assooiationfi by the propaia- Platomsls, ho opened n aohool at Lhu fainoua 

Lion ol iccommenilcd courses and setting of Stoa PoiLih. (iScc Stoics.) He was highly 

aLandaida, by tho testing of mothoda and hoiioied by the Atlicniana and is said to liftvo 

making aigmfieaut icaulta availablo to all, been given a public funeral at Ida death, 

and by direct nasistance in putting well- C, i: jj, 

defined idcala and plans into operation. Re/erencesi — 

The National Training School, — Tho Nn- Dioqbnib L\BnTiua (VIl), 
tional Board through its Socictnnal Depart- Pbaiison, A C , Ed. Frapui cn fa o/ Zeno and C/can//icj 

ment Ims devised nnd ostabhshe.l a training Ses.,UReto™te«tt,a(HBToicB. 

^fitem for Aaaoci a ti on-employed oilicers. 

This system is divided into three slages, ZBNODORUS. — See Geommthy. 

(1) work in preparntory trnimng centers — 

usually located at bhc fioUl hcadqiuii tcra ZlLXBll, TUISX.ON (1817^1flB2). — Ono 

— where properly qualified collego giatluatea of llie most impoitant repreaentaLives of Ifor- 
aro accepted for a thicc months* oonrso of bnrLian pedagogy, was boiu at Wasungen, 
Icetmcs and praotical work. Examinations near Moiidiigon, wlicro his fallier was pasloi 
arc conducted from the national hcadquartova, After RViiduating born the Meiningeu gymna- 
tho flucoesaful candidates becoming cligiblo Bium, ho attended Ihc University of Leipzig, 

to enter the second stage of biainiiig; namely, studying philology under Gottfned Hermann 
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(q.y ) and philoflophy under the Horba-rtiana 
Brobiach and Hartenatciii Ho commenced 
to lecture at Leipzig in IB 53, opened his peda- 
gogical acminary in 1862, and was appointed 
aa " pi'ofesaoi cxtraordinariua ” in 1864. In 
1800 he founded the " Asaociatioii for Scien- 
tific Pedagogy " (Verein fUr wissen&chaflhche 
Pnclagagik)i which foiincd a center for the 
aciliGiTiitB of Ilerbartian pedagogy in Germany 
He died after n painful illncaa in 18S2 

Zillcr'a coiibiibiitiona to pedagogy aic vciy 
gropib, conaisting in the further development 
of Iler bait's idcaa mul their application to the 
public school. With Ilorbai b he cinpl maizes 
the moral end of cdiicalion and dein anils that, 
in order bo form a strong elrni actor, the diflci- 
ent paita of tlic comae of study must be closely 
associated and unified; history and religion 
forming the core around which all other sub- 
jects arc Lo be grouped Thia is hia theory of 
"concentration" Thcinateiinl of ins true- 

tjon, fui bhcrinoic, should bo arranged in a 
progrcaaive sours, adapted to the psychologi- 
cal development of the individual, winch, in 
Liiin, GOi responds bo the steps by wliioh the 
race has Qaccnded from piiinibivc lifo to a 
state of civili/iition. (See Cultuiir Epoch 
TiiKOiiY ) This idea, while by no means 
original with Zillcr, was by him for the first 
tune applied to the making of a course of study 
foi the elementary school. In the piaolico 
sgIiooI wJiieU wua connected with Ins pedagogi- 
cal aciiiinary, the curriculum for each of the 
cigJifc sehooJ years waa bascfl on a though t- 
wJiolo, will eh was siip])osed lo I’cin’csent thafc 
alagc of dcvolopincut in the histoiy of mankind 
which wna paiallcl bo the stage which the 
pupil had leached in ids own dovclopincnb. 
Thia in II ten 111 waq ai ranged in two i elated 
aeries, one bakcii from biblical mid tho oilier 
from Cicimaii history. Although hia scheme 
of concciitialioii was too ai Lificial and too much 
do Lev mined by the peculiai conditions of the 
German sclujol, ZiUcr nevertheless deserves 
great credit foi having made the lust atLcmpt 
at solving as a whole the pioblem of the ele- 
mentary couiHC of study, and for showing in 
detail how every pm I of Die instruction may 
be made to eontiiljulc to the tniimng of cliai- 
acLcr, the real end of education. 

TJic inohb important of Zillcr works are 
Einluiinno in dw allgemeinc Pddogagik {In- 
trodnclion lo Cfcneral Pcdagogy^ 1650). 
legiing zur Lehre voin crziefiendcn uniorrichi 
{Foundations of the Docbnie of Educative In- 
struction, 1665), and Allgemeine Padagogik 
{Gcncyal Pedagagu, 1880). P. M. 

See CuLTUiUJ Erocii; IlEnDAiiT. 

ZOOLOGY — That division of biological 
flciciico that deals with tho phenomena of 
aiuinal life It picHonts these phenomena 
in so many aspeeLs that it appeals to a wide 
range of intcrcata It has practical bearings 
for tho medical man, the agrioulturisL, the 


breeder, tho economic zottlogisb, anditpoascssea 
deep mental interest for the philosopher and 
thinker. To fix ifca place, we must remember 
that one of the moat striking developments 
of human learning of tho pash half century 
hna been the great extension of the knowledge 
of organic natmc and the new interpretations 
that have resulted. Zoology ia the central 
subject of this advance, and it has como about 
that this science embodies our interpretation 
of nature as related Lo animal life ancl to man. 
Thus zoology has become a aubjcct oi great 
Imman interest, and ib la cliLeHy owing to this 
ciiouniatance that ib occiinioa a prominent 
place in tlic program of sbuciiea of collcgea and 
univcraitica, and is of incrcaaing importance in 
general education. There la, nevertheless, 
great vagueness among intelligent people 
rcgardiiiG the nature of zoological study, 
ICnowlccrgc IS littlo disgemiiuitcd regarding 
its scope, its aims and purposes, its dlcIucvc- 
menbs, the opooha of its development, and the 
kind oi work that la being cairicd on at the 
pTcacnt time Even the names of its notable 
men are little known. In popular estimation 
zoology IS a aubieeb that deals primarily with 
the naming and syabematio arrangement of 
n-iinnnla. Tliia conception completely inia- 
repreaenbs the spirit of zoology as well aa the 
conbiibutions to knowledge of ita chief repre- 
Bcntativea. The leading ibiea oi observation 
arc the atiuctiirc, dovolopmciit, and physiology 
of animals, their past history, their habits, 
distiibution, and relation to their surroundings, 
their mental powois and beJiavior, experiments 
on heredity, evolution, etc 

It will be the aim of thia article to give in 
outline tho more goneial aspects of zoology, 
wliile for an analysis of the animal kingdom 
With illuatrationa of types, it \YiU be necessary 
to consult textbooks and manuals. The 
better textbooks and general writings ou zo- 
ology are indicated in the bibliographical list 
at the end of the article. 

Study of Animal Types. — The most striking 
general feature of an am mol is that i t Jias 
not arisen indcpciulenfcly but exhibits a 
gcncLic connection with other members of 
the animal kingdom. Its ancestry ia closely 
intermingled with that of other animals, and, 
ns a result, the etrueture and devoropmont 
of ftiiiiiiala present cloao eimilantics. Tima, 
the fiUidy of a few forms of the different 
natural groups, with on analysis of their life 
history and then general relations, may servo 
Lo open up the whole field of zoology. This 
iluxlcy did with the use of a single animal 
in hia famous Introduction lo Zooloffij, based 
upon the study of tho crayfish in all its oasen- 
biiil relations to the other animals and to natuic 
at large Ilow to avoid having the atudy of 
a few types lead merely to the ao cumulation 
of unrelated fragments of knowledge, la a 
matter of capital importanoc, einco this has 
been the result of Ihia method in .ao many 
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aohoola and colic gc9 Tho link that ia In eking 
]fl attci\bion to wliab we may call the back- 
ground of zoology^ — iiiformationabout bhc con- 
ditions muler wmeh tho aubjeob dcv’clopecl, ^ — - 
UvG uaturo of the work, of the ineu who made i (.a 
advance possible, and an oiderly, though brief, 
aocouiifc of bhc sLcpa in ita dcvolopmciit. 

Historical. — Aa in human alYaira prcsciil coii- 
dibiona can be understood only by reference Lo 
precedent coiidi tiona, ao in zoology, a bi ief akotcli 
of ita Tiae la cascnbial to nil intclhgcnb compre- 
hension of bliQ auh 3 CcL. It la not necessary to 
at temp b to picture tho crude beginnings of bho 
obacivation of animated nature, mid the dawn- 
ing of idooa rclntivo Lo animals and plants. 
Pact and fable were aceumulaled, and molded 
into the natural history of the ancients, whicli 
rcaohctl ita highest development in Arietotlo. 
He wrote and lectured on the history of am- 
mnla (Historia Animalium) as an independenb 
subject, and in hia scheme he Biiboidinntcd 
the ideas of clnssification to hia observations 
on sbrncbuio (De rarlihus) and develop men b 
(De Gencralionc). IIo made extensive afcudiea 
of life histories and recorded many facta that 
were rediBCQYcrcd only in tho lunetccntli 
century, 

Tho notable development of science among 
the GrccJtfl depended largely upon thoir 
method of inquiry, the direct obaervatioii of 
nature, and the application of renaon to the 
data thua gabhered. But aftei the ovci throw 
of aucleut civilization, the coudiLioiia of mental 
life were ao altered tlial there camo about Jin 
arrest of incjuiry llial bred ignoi'auce and led 
to tho decline of science. All indopcndciiL 
observation ceased. Among tho oLlici tilings 
tJiG world-siuiiiniiig spirit of carl}' Chris tiniia 
promoted a spirit that was hostile to free iii- 
quiiy into natural phenomena, and Llie obacr- 
Vfttioji of nature caino to bo looked on ns 
prompted by impious cunoaity, Tho diiec- 
tion of intellectual life was Afasumed by tho 
theologians, who weic cliielly intcrciitGd in 
the contciuplation of bhc apiribiml and of the 
aupoiiiaturfll, Without the oiiliglitcnmeiib of 
observabiau and expenmout, vnyatical ex- 
plaiialioiia wcio inveutcd for the natural 
pliDnoinena, and ignoiance and flupersLilion 
were oil gendered. To question these myaticnl 
docLrinca was to invite theological persecution, 
ao that zoology with the other acioncca lan- 
guished 

A hairen period of intellectual life followed 
Nearly nineteen centuries after AiiatoLlc, 
the dawning of tho llenaissance brought 
oncQ more the iiulisponsablc conditions foi tho 
progrcaa of scientific Icaining As the dcclino 
111 science had been largely due to bhc sub- 
stitution of nuthonty for iiivcaligalioii as 
the method Cor aaoeitaiiung Imth, ao the re- 
vival, ao far na zodlogy was coiiccincd| was a 
return to the observation of naLiirc. 'L'liis 
new moveiiicut was a revolt of Llic iiiLcllccb 
against existing conditions In it was in- 


volved not only iho progress of zocJlogy but 
ftll the benefits that have jicciued from the 
development of modem science. VesahuB, by 
placing moiphological study cm a new plane, 
Btancls nloacsb related to zoology. Hia great 
illustrated work on the sfciucLuio of the human 
body (1543), based entirely on ob.scrvation, 
not only icsLorcd anatomy but also laid the 
foundation for the structural Btudica of animalB. 

Aftci tlic liso of the Ilcimissancc, Aristotle 
was braiifllftted, and small iiidopcndcuL ad- 
vances were made by various writeia as 
WoLton (1552), Jonstoii (1540-1553), and 
Alclrovandi (1590-1000). Tlic most important 
zoological work between Aristotlo and John 
Hay, the iinmcdiafco predecessor of Linnroua, 
was that of Llic Swis.s, Conrad Gcsiior (1510- 
15G5). His Ilisloria Animalium ia a volu- 
minous publicabion, four volumca appearing 
between 1551 and 1556, and a fifth ]ii 1507, 
twenby-fcWQ years after hia death In some 
edibiona it contains 4500 folio pages niul nearly 
1000 iUuBtratioiis Tho dc-scriptiona arc m 
several parts of bib woik nlphab otic ally ar- 
ranged, for convcnioncc of reference, aiicf thus 
oloaely related aninuils arc often widely aepo.- 
rated. 

Passing over tho seven been Lli century, in 
which Malpiglii (1028-1004), Swaiiimoi'damm 
(1037-1080), and Leeuwenhoek (1032-1723) 
made gicat advances in indopciideiil observa- 
tion, investigated insects and other simple 
auhnais, and produced valuabla works on the 
minute structure and on embryology, >yc coino 
to Ijiiimcua (1707-1778) with wliom syatem- 
atio zodlogy may bo said to liavc begun Tlio 
service of Linniinia to nalurAl history wns 
unique. He iiitioduccd clarity and ayfllcm. 
Tho largo luimboi of animals and plants, ever 
lucrcaaLtig through tUo eolleotioua of Liavelcra 
and naturalists, were in a cunfuBcd^ state. 
Thoy wcio known by local names in diderent 
Bcotiona of tJic aainc country and >Ycro differ- 
ently dcaiEiiatcd in various languages. By 
adopting Latin as a umforin incaium bo 
elaborated n system of imniiiig overy^ produc- 
tion of nature ia two words, n generic and a 
apcciho name, na Pehs domGsticala and Carn'a 
familians This was adopted ihrongliout tlio 
world andj thua, by a happy stroke ho gave to 
natural science a comiuon language. Tlic in- 
fl nonce of Una may be realized wlien we re- 
member that to-day naturalists of all couuLijca 
use idea Lie al names for the same anim^ila and 
plants. lie also flimplifieil the problem of 
idontiricaliou by giving terse (foacrip tiona, 
involving only the snhont points by which 
animals and plants may be roeugnized. Ills 
]jublication, tho Sy ulema Naturae ^ win oh pass eel 
blirongli twelve editions (first edition 1735), 
is by no meane a licalise on oimvn\7,alioi\ of 
iiaimalH and plant'^^ but a mctliodically ar- 
ranged catalogue with brief dc.B crip Lions and 
their now names The iSyslema cm braces 
also a consider alioii of mhicrals. Thus Lin- 
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ncQua ifl tho founder of llio namonoltvLurc of 
Tiivturfll hiBlory, [ind by common conflcnt, 
zoologislH accopt an Lho BlarLiug point for 
zoological iminoB tlio tcnlli edition of tUo 
i^lfslcma publiflhed in 1759. Tho botaniata 
frocLueiitly iibg aa a base lino for nnmcB Wb 
species /Van^ftrjtpn of 17C3. While LinnujUfl 
mado a lAHting iinnrca.Hioiij ho gave to iiatmal 
hiatoiy a onc-Bidcd develop incut . II10 follow- 
oifl were cliicfly collectors and claaai/icra, who 
by intenninablc BpccieB'iuahiug brought zool- 
ogy into (UHi’cinito, from which it was rcaciicd 
by Cuvier ciul othrrs, LiiinictiH nlso do/ined 
BurcicH, whieli eoiiLercd a lieu Lion on lho dia- 
linguittiiing ehnracfcerH of aniniftla, and paved 
tile ii-ay for the confliiloralion of the origin 
of the apccica lhal became ho Bigiuficant, under 
Darwin, in llic nine teen lli century lie was 
prccndeil by John Hay (1Q28'1705); who was 
the firat to introduce into natural hifitory an 
exact conccplion of upccicB. 

The influence of Cuvier (1707-1832) waa 
dominant in zoology in the caily yeara of the 
ninotccnih century. This Froiioh zoblogiat 
and legislator Rhowed a zeal for tho study of 
animal j b true turn, and founded comparative 
anatomy and vertobrato paleontology llo 
divided tho mdmftl kingdom into brancKca 
{cmbTanvhomcntQ) on the bimia of their a true tine, 
recogiuzing four great tyjica of Htructurc, lho 
radiate, arliculate, inolluBcnn, and vertebrate, 
Tho diatinguinhing foatiuc of Cuvier's mind 
^vaf^ coinprchenflivcncHs* In lua invcgligationB 
ho covered the wliolo fiold of animal orgaiuza- 
tioii frcjm the lowest to tJio higheat, and 
combining \m rcHullH with what had boon 
accoinpliBlied liy enrher workers, ho established 
comnaralivc anatomy on broad lines asaii indc' 
peiulent branch of natuial Boicnce, Cuvier 
roprcaoiita tlic beginning of that side of zoology 
lJiqL reached ila higliest dcvolopjncnt in ICarl 
Gegonbaur (1820-1003) and Max Ii'llrbrincor 
in Germany ; in Owon (1801-1802) and Huxley 
(1823-1806) m Great BriLaiii; and in Josoph 
licidy (1823-1801) and E. D. Cope (1840- 
1807) in the United BLOrtoa. 

AfLcr Cuvier came tho catablishmcnb of 
embryology, in wliieh Yon Dacr (1707-1876) 
waa the central figure, In 1828, by the pub- 
lication of hie detailed obaorvationB ami corn- 
men la on the development of the chick and 
other luiinmla (1834), ho catabhehed the germ- 
layer idea and carried the acicnco of develop' 
incut of animals to a high level. Hia hook 
on tho dovolo]>ment of animals {Enlioickd- 
w\g8ge8c}i\chtc der T/u'ere, — Ecobachlung 'und 
Ecficxion) fs one of our greatest hiolcgical 
claHBicH. Von llaor w£in a man of auperb 
meiiLnl endowment, unusual in the way in 
^vliioli ha combined accurato obsorvation with 
fiano ami fruitful gcnornlizalioii. Hia " roQoc- 
tloiiB " on tho general features of the develop- 
ment of animals aro still of value. Since 
animals In Lho courae of their devclopmoiit 
exhibit Btagcfl of their ancestral history that 
VOL. V — 3 1 


supply clues to their true relationships, the 
study of embryology is of gieat importance 
in zoology, 

Johannes MhUer (1801-1868), a colossal 
intellectual figure, whose work influenced all 
floientifia progress, was the best interpreter 
of tho study of animal activiblca Ho was at 
once morphologist and physiologist, an in- 
Huh'ing teaoher, who profoundly stimulated 
tiio mental development of sorno of the great- 
cab men of Bcicnce of Germany, as Helmholtz, 
LudwiKj etc. Although olaRscdas a phyaiologiat, 
IiIh influence on tho development of zoology 
was BO great that he must be also recognized 
in this connection. 

The rise of the cell theory had profound iii- 
flucnCQ upon zoology, Up to this lime Lho 
Bicnificanco of iiasuea was unappreciated. 
The lissucs, fls component parts of organs, had 
been atudicd by the bTiliianb Biolmt (1771- 
1802), but the cell theory supplied tho illumi- 
nation that lighted the obscurity surround- 
ing them, and showed cells and tissues in 
organic rclalioii. Tho conception that the 
tissues of aniinala and plants arc compoacd 
of similar units waa given to the world in 
1838-1839 through the combined labors of 
Schlcidcn, the botanist, and Schwann, the 
anatomiat. Tho work of Schwann was much 
more extensive and important than that of 
hiH contemporary. By this master-stroke of 
generalization all living orcamsms were united 
on a broad plane of sinularity in atrnebure 
Tho unifying power of the cell theory was 
great and the whole scienco of zoology prof- 
ited, lu embryology, tho ogga and sperms 
were floon recognized^ to bo merely modified 
cells, and tlion tho origin of oclla in the body 
became clear. Aa the acionco of development 
akowod, over^ orgaiuam. above umccllular 
formfl begins its existence in the condition of 
a single coll and advances step by step to its 
adult condition. By the aegmentation of tho 
fertilized egg numercUB cells arise that bocomo 
arranged Into layers from which the tiasuca 
are differentiated, and, by combinations of 
these tissues, tho organs of the body are pro- 
duced. ^ 

A still deeper analysis was requirod to ex- 
pose the actually living subatanco of organiama, 
or piofcopiftsm, within which all phyaiologicai 
aotivifcica take plaoe. Although obaerved and 
experimented with in animals by Dujardin in 
1836, in nlfliitg by Von JVIohl in Ifllfl, H 
waa not till Max Sohultzej in 18Q1, showed tho 
cBscnbial identity of animal (saroode) and 
plant protoplanm that tho protoplasm doohjiio 
was established. This led to tho founda- 
tion of biology m its modern acnac, and there- 
after the fltudy of zobjogy involved Lho study 
of tho activities and tho produo tione of pro- 
toplasm. It thus appears that fiom Linnmua 
to Darwin, although tho debaila of the subjeob 
were greatly multiplied, the progress of zofil- 
ogy waa by a ecries of steps involving a 
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IcgicaUy progrcflaivc auftlysia, First tlic orgnn- 
lam \vn.a atiulicil aa a ivnolc (Linarciis), npxt 
the organa wcic Ibrought under consideration 
(Cuvicr)j then their component paita, tlio 
fcieauea (Bichat), the units of organic atructurc^ 
the ocIIh (Schwann), and, finally, protoplasm, 
the pliysioal baaU oi life (ScUult^c). 

The diacDvciy of the lineage of^ animala, 
and the catablishmcnb of the doctrine of or- 
gamo cvohilion (Darwin, 1S50), has done 
more to enrich the auhjcBt of jjoalogy than any 
oblier ft d van CO. li la tho I'ccogi^iiion that the 
higher animala have been doiivod by inodiricn- 
ti on from the simpler ones that cloaraup many 
of then heretofore perplexing I’elationa In 
its gieat sweep the doe trine of cvoluLioii is one 
of the greatest acquisitJona of human knowL 
edge, inilueneing not only soology, h\it all 
thought regarding tho univorao ana our rela- 
tion to it. Since this is a doctrine moic fully 
ilhiabrated in zoology tliaii any obhei scicnco, 
it adda an capeciftl impoitancc to blio atiidy 
of zoology aa a subject of general education, 
Lamaick (1744-1829) waa tlio fiiat to an- 
iioimco, in 1801^ a coinprchenaive theory 
of evolution that has lasted to the pvcseul, 
while Darwin's capcoial contribution (1850) 
waa the designation of natural selection aa the 
chief agency in bringing about the evolution 
of plants and animala Besides these two. the 
theories of Wcjsmann and Do Viiea liavo 
attracted the most attention. 

Subdivisions ond Recent Tendencies. — 
After thia outliuG akotohoE the rise of zoology 
there remains to indicate tho clivisioiia of the 
subjeot, and aomti recent teadciioica Broadly 
speaking, ils mam curriinla nro icpreaonlcil by 
fltruotuial zodlogy (morphology, hiatology, 
embryology); ayfitematio zoologjjr (clasaifica- 
tion, for which the modern name is laxonomu)t 
gonoral phyaiology, gcograpliioal distribution, 
and ecology (the rclationa between animala 
and fcJicir surroundings), and the study of 
fossil animals (paleontology), A department 
called diohgii ia someUmca recognized, having 
as its object Llio investigation of zoblogioal 
phonoiuona, but it need not be assigned an 
independent lank^ since the study of all phe- 
nomena has tho discovery of their oaiisca as an 
ultimate object. 

The number of known animals is ever in- 
creassing by tho clcscriplion of new species 
ArisLollo mentioned about 600, but probably 
knew more. Liiiiirous, in 1758, doscriboi! 
4236 species About a luiiulicd ycaia later, 
Agiiasia and Broun hated 1^9,530 In IHSO 
Ludwig'a revision of Linnroiifl givea 273,220, 
and Pratt, m 1911, oiuimeralcs 622,400 Thia 
repreaents the named apecica only, and of tho 
iiuinbcr 360,000 arc inacola. 

Zoology Im.'i bcou bioadcucd aiul ouvioUed 
by the culLivaLioii of especial lines of niLeiesL, 
and thia Ima led to an arbitrary sub division 
of flomo of its Urgor provinces. The atudy 
of cugcnica {g.v ) commaiids at prcflout a large 


place. Thia ficioiilific study of blic oonditiona 
that may improve nr impair the vaoial nualihea 
of future gonerationa was capcoinlly foaLered 
by Sir Fmneia Galbon (1SS2-1911) Tho 
inve.'iUgnt'ioii of ox tine b nnlinalH ia properly 
included in zoology slnco they aro niorely the 
forcruiiiiors of living animala, though the study 
la usually puraued as a separate bchmicc dca- 
igimtcd paleontology ^ Fiom tlic zoological 
afcandpcinfc, eapccial interest has centered 
about the foaail remaina of man and of pre- 
hunmna that are throwing much light ontlic 
queation of hiiiuaii lineage A new impulae 
Jias been given to tliis subject by the diHcovcry 
of tlio ape-like man of Java (1801-1804), the 
jaw of Ilcidc'lborg (1908), and Llm leoent .soioii- 
lific aTiftly.si8 of the ic in aims of pale oli Hue 
man lu the cavea ol aouthweslern Fuiucc. 

In rcfei'ciicc to unicellulai urgaiusma, a 
dcpaitincnt of piotoioolaff}/ Ima becui created 
with csnec'ml reference to palhogeiiic jiroto- 
zoa The study of the life history of tlio patho- 
genic piotozoft and of parasilio worms, and 
otiici diseAse-])i’oduciiig utuinal oigaiiiBiua lina 
developed into a dcpartiacnt of pai asitology. 
The application of zoological faclH to Llu‘ bene- 
fit of inaiikiiul is a coiibidoralde fi^aLuie of 
pic6cnt-day work Under this general head- 
ing aro included the demonslrulion uf tho 
connection between insects ami tlie pinpaga- 
Lioii of yellow fuvei, ninlaria, Hlceping sickaesq, 
and other disorders Allhuiigli si ill in tlieir 
iiifanoy tmioh benefit lina nlrcnidy nocrued fiom 
zoological studies of tUi.s churucLer, 

General as coiiocnied with tlio 

vital processes of all organisms, is clearly a 
department of zoology. The many oxjn'ri- 
menta engaged in by the zocilogisls to detei- 
minc the lesponsc.s and adaptations of ainmals 
under differoiil forms of fill mill a Lion, and their 
doyelopiiiGfit undor viirying mcoliaiiical con- 
(litioiia and changed oliemical onviioniiiciiU. 
lias opened the in teres ling field of exiieriinenlai 
moiphoiogy. A department of cxpeii menial 
zoology haa been founded on bioad Imes 
Among 0 tilers j experimental sludiiss on iii- 
herih Alice and inve.itigatiun of the id tern alive 
inheritance of Mendel (1822^1881) have been 
actively named on 

A in' III a/ pHi/cholo^y and anirnnl bchtwiuy have 
become much cidtivaLed fields, liiiowing light 
on some of the basal pioblems of the di'velop- 
inent of ludinal inlelhgeuce and of osLmmling 
Lliu mental equiiunent of dilTeieiit annnul.s. 
As there aio gnulaLioiis in innipludogy Hliowing 
the Hpeciali/ed sLriictuies arising by thi^ inodi- 
ficaUon of the siiuplei ones, ho in aiiiiiml iii- 
iclligence Lhcro is a graded hctich of Htates 
keeping puce witii th(‘ Hlruoturiil diiT(uenLia-< 
Lion of Lhc nervous syntmu 

In the line of refiiifrii' studies lUeiu has been 
great refine men t of tecliinipK* and of obHerva- 
Lion The miiuUo coiistitiitHMi of the germinal 
elements and o[ Uic ci‘lluhir idieiioiiien/i uf 
ilcvolopnicnt lias been worked out, mid the 
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physianl bnais of inheritance has been located collcgca and universities of the United States, and 
111 thci cliroiiioflonics mid msOi more rGcciitlyi n.t present ecology ia coming into favor, In. the 
in the oytoplnain of Uic egg a honger uni veisitics, with not leas than three men 

MoruiB ZDOtofly Ima^hccu gCGivtLy ucvelopetl (besidea laboiatory ftasislanta) on the zoblogical 

by exploring rxpedilioiiH niid the catriblish- staff, the coiirsei of inatruotioii open to under- 

moiib of HOAHidc fetalioOH Tho moat famoua gi luluntea embrace special conaiclornfcion of various 

of these iH the lutcinalionnl rcHcaroh Htation cli visions of blie subject. There is consiclerable 
at Naplen (ifle^ionc KoJ^ogica) , fouudftd by dworaily m these comeca in tlic different uni- 
An ton Dolirii 111 1872. In bUo United Slates, verailics, depending on the special interests of 

Louih AgaHsiK was tha pioiiccr mlh liia mnnno inemboia of the inatmeting atnlT. Tliua pi-oto- 

sLatioii staitcd in 1873 oii Uio inland of Poiii- zofllogy, parasitology, eugciiica, fossil remains, 
kcao, Mnaa. Tho hL alien at AVooda Hole, InsLoucal aspects, the bcliavior of organiains. 

Mass., IS, 111 a aeuso, tho Bucces.sor of the Pen- etc., may form the background for especial 

ikcsc laboiiilory. It was ohuMiy developed by courses, There is general ngi cement that fncili ties 

Whibinaii (1H12-1P10), a disoiplo of Agiiasus, for tho rearing and control of living organisina 

OLlier fltalioiis of Llie United S la Lea on tho At- and for experimental atiidica arc essential The 
laiitic coaal, rtH Cold Spring Harbor, New York : graduate work in zoology in the United States 
Harpiwcll, Maine , Dry Torlugas, Florida, and has been diversified and of excellent quality, For* 
Beaufort, Norlli Caiolinn, aio supplcmentccl the past Jiftcoii years the gcneial level of tho 
by tliose of ^ the Paoific coast, aa Friday doctorate thesis in zoology of Amerrcan uni- 
Ilarbor. AVaahingloii , Ocean Grove, California, vcisitiea has nob been siiipassed by that of any 
La Jolla| California; and othoi places. In of the other world uni veisi ties 
Great Britain the loadiiif; station is nb Plym- In British gohoola, aa in the United States, 
outh, while tlic mnrino slalioiis of other Euro- zoology in the smaller aohoola is taught as a 
pcan countries are numoiouH and iinportaiib part of iia bur o study In a few larger aoliools, 
Tho exploration of tho abysmal deptha and as Eton, Chai Loi house, etc , there arc excellent 
the survey of the sea bottom have boon earned zoological couracs In a number of sccondaiy 
□11 by various government expeditions Tho aoliools zoology is taught m connection with 
notable voynRo of Lho CJtaUengcr (1872-1870) botany under the general liLle of biology Tho 
liAB led to Lho puhlieaLioii of inoniimciilal British zoologists have derived iiiapiraLioii and 
reports wjiLlen by the oooporalion of zoolo- high standards from great tcnclipi a and in vesbi- 
gists of iliffercnli parts of the world, Tho gatois, as Foster, Balfour, Darwin, Huxley, 
recent Wiboga expedition of Holland bioiiglit Marsliall, Lunkestor, Morgan, etc The liigh 
much addiliuual iiifnrmalioii- To this class slaiidaida cstahliahod by these men for imivoi.sity 
of voyages belong Uioao cm which Darwin (T/ic work Imvo bccu uiainUincd by tlioir aiicccssora 
If e(i£y/e) ami Huxley (y/ie/inff/csnoAc) luftdo their m England, John Beaid in Edinburgh and 
trips ns iinLurnliHts In the deep Hoa invesliga- J, Aiiliur Tlioinaon in Abeidccn have conducted 
tloii HIr John Mini ay and Alexander Agnasiz zoological courses on theanme high level, 
have (lone nolalilo work Frosh watci stations Zoology has long been a subject of study in Lho 
have been established iLl Plrm, IIolsloiii, and at aoliools of Gcnnnny and has been made moio 
many jilaces in the United Rial os and other uitcpcaling to yoiiiigor pujiila by cxciirsioiis, field 
countries, in winch tlic fauna of lakes and obaeivations, and the forming of colloctiona. In 
rivers have been HcionUficnlly studied In the Gcrinaii universities it first reached ndevclop- 
coniiccLion with aquatic observations, there niciit commensurate with its impoi lance as a 
lias develojied the plnuUon work^ consi.sLiiig department of human lonrning, so that the past 
of aludicH, both qualitative nnd C|uantifcalivo, generation of zodlogiats doomed it necessary to 
on the iniiuito floating lifii of waters, go to Germany for graduate work. Men of the 

Various adjuncts, us iiuistuiiiiH and zodlogi- highest attainments and personal innucncc, as 
cal gardens, have 1 icon helpful to lho work of Gegenbaur (Heidelberg), Leiicknrb (Leipzig), 
zodlo gists Tlicy have been not only of AVicderalicim (Freiburg), Von Kollikei (Wiii’Ji- 
aeivice iii Llio disseiiiiniition of knowledge of biiig), Von ICupn‘er(h[umch), and others, exeiciaecl 
animals nnioiig the inassrs, but they have also a strong drawing force on those who aspired to 
gathered valuable colleeliona that have been the doctorate in zoology 

employed in tho riscVLi'cUes of speciaiiata Foieign a bu dents were also attracted to Franco, 

The (Mitoniological buicuu of tho United although in leaser number, by such men as Laenze- 
Stnto.s and tho a La In cntoinulogiaLs have done DiiLliicia, Miliio-EdwaidB, Hcnn(‘giiy, and Ginrd 
niiieii to advance tlm knowlodgo of inaccla, Teaching of Zoblogy —The beaching of 
and the lavinli puhlinatioiiH of tho government elementary zoiilogy i.s difficult and has not 
liavo jiliiced in hand many valuable reports yielded Lho beat results for Lho laok of propcily 
on animal life and iiiiimal iiiduBlry* Tlio ^ualilicd tcncheis A.s a new scieiico making 
aetivitii‘a of tho hlsh Coinmiaaion arc also its way in the already ovci'orowded program 
notable of aUidies, ib has often fallen,^ as an assigned 

Zodlogy In lho Curriculum. — Moiphology and task, into the haiidg of one without sufficient 
dcvclopiiiciil aio Lhd iifjpccta of zoblogy that have gmap of the aubjeot. It is a common mistako 

been einpliaaized in iutroductoi’y couraca in foi the high achaol teacher to icduoo to sinaBer 
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compass liia collogc course ill zobloRy, but 
otherwise to moke no changca in topics find 
methods of prcacntaUoJi Instead of this, tho 
Work aliould bo adapted to local conditions 
and to the age of the pupil. By the intendmg 
teacher, college work flkouUI be looked upon 
merely nb gcnciio prqmiation, ^vWlli ihc BpiiGi- 
fic jiistruGbion to high school students must bo 
tbo uesuU of iudcpcnclcut thmlung, n kiioivk 
edge of the local fauna, and cmcfiil ariangc- 
lUciit. When the yioological work conics in 
the first year of Lho higli school, field worJe lUid 
carcfnUy siipei vised laboratory observation 
may best be in blio line of naturni history and 
ecology, bub, wlicii placed in the fourth ycni, 
alter mm siudy of physics ami chomiHlry, it 
can be taught inoi'o nearly liko tlie college 
coivrao, with sonic attention in the ideas of Llio 
floieiiGc. In all the elemcntniy work^ tlie 
zoology teacher should have auflicienl inde- 
pendence to bo a law unto himself, and to adapt 
Jiia ins Inic Lion to the needs of the parLiauUi' 
pupils that ooino under hia caie. The groat 
principle to follow 15 that whatever is under- 
taken ahttU bo thoroughly done, 00 na to gWe 
the sluclcnl a rcapoct for oarcCul woik, and 
tliftb it alialL lead to the formtitiou of good 
montftl habiLa and shall stnmilabo mind growth 
For zoology in the first high school year there 
is no single book more suggestive ns to tlio 
method and spirib than Morse’s p^irsl Book of 
ZoblogjJt iiiiforliinnLcly now out of prjnL In 
the opjiMon of the writer the Eroiuidwork of 
^onloglcul inaLructlcn foi tbo fowith year la 
well presented in Bigelow's Applied Biologu 
(Now Yuik, 1012). 

The bosk of the collogo tcnohcr ofzoOlogy 
jE ill a measure easier Unui that of the high 
flchool teacher. IVith iiioio mature atudcjiLa 
jt ia possible to aim more at giving n unitary 
pic Lure of zoological science. The signirioanco 
of the fneta can bo brought out in conuootion 
with traiumg iu exact observation in the 
laboiatovy, and ecological atudics inuda to 
lake ou a brooder aapect. In the lecturo room, 
as an adjunct to the laboratory, there is a 
moveiiicnb 111 the direction of profiting by 
the methods so long 311 voguo in teaching 
pliiloaophy, in which the lilitorical dovelop- 
menb of the ideas 3s sketched as a basis for 
undcratauding those now dominant When 
the ideas arc thvia bi ought under conaidovaUcin 
iioologyig a subject of great onlightGiinieiit and 
an excellent subject for genoral education. 

^y A h. 

noforenceB ; — 

PATivHOfri tv, Mendel's Pnnci'Vlcs of Ilerctiitl/, (Loiulon, 
1000) 

CainbriJot Nfkl, IKaforj;. IQ vo\h ItWia-lflOO, 
CALKiNH.n. Ni Profpzaoioff!/. (Plilliulcliililft. 1000.) 
DAVBNronT, C. 11 EuotniCB^ (NnW Yejik, lOIl.) 
VoSTKii, Bin M. JiiBlPJPv oj Phybiologu, (Nbw Yolk, 
1001 .) 

IlKTiTWja, n, 0 / ZoOlogy, (Now York, 1002 

mill ioi2 ) 

Jrnuinob, II. S. Dehaeior oJ Lawer Orgafwsma (Now 
York, JQOO.) 


LANKEJiTJsn, 13 R. Encyclo\miUa Bnianmca bv 
ZoolooU' ' ' ‘ 

Tfcaksa an ZoOIoqu, (Loudon, IQQQ ) 

LoeV, \V. A Ilwhgi/ and ila MtiLerS^ (Now York 
1009.) ’ 

Menu am. Ti> H. ZoolcgU, (New York 

1007 ) ■ 


Needham, J_C3. ffciicml Bwhov. (Itluicfi, lOiO.) 

I’roni CtebU Jd hfiTuuiD (New York, 


Qanoau, II. F. 

1801) 

rAciCA.iiD, A. 9, Ijar)\arck:, Jlia L^/a and Work. (New 
York, lOOl.) 

l*AiiiKf^ii, T- J , nn<l IIahweijv, W. A. Tcjlbook of 


Zooiagu. (Now York, 
mAN^h, 0. J, ” 


IVElilv, 

. 1007 ) 

DnriiJin and aj\n' D^jruaji, (Clifcngo, 


Qcaeral D\- 


BomANr.", »- 
1802.) 

Medowick, W T., ririrl tVii.BOKi K. II 
otogy (Now York, 1805 ) 

TjmUHON, J. A* Oir/li)icfl 0 / ZaOlogy, (LoiuIdti. 4tli 
cil., 1000 ) 

Ilercddu. Jwnv York, lOOH ) 
iVcpcMcc of -iji/tf, (Loailon. 1800 ) 

VniiwoiiN, M. General Phyaiologu (Lcutlon, IBoOO 
Weibuank, A. TkeEmluliofvThooru, (Now York, iDDl.) 
WiiKfir-tH, W Rf. Aata (Nrw York, 1010,) 

WiLFiON, E. B The Cell. (Now York. lUOO,) 


ZURICH, UNIVERSITY OF, SWITZER- 
bAKB. — The Univrraity of Zoiich was 
founded by tlio Cantonal Council of Zarlcji 
in the cantonal capital in lft33, There had 
alioady existed before this date pi'oviaiou for 
the study of theology and a gymnafliutn or 
Caroiiumn, a school which dated from tlio 
Middle Ages, and was rcorgaiiixcd in 1802’ 
for tho study of inc^dieuiG at the Medical 
Suigical IiiBtituto, founded in and for 

law, ndmimstrntion, and pohlical science nl 
tho Political InatituLo, openud in 1807 ai)d 
fuially orgn-iniKed in 1H13. Tim Uiuvcmiiy 
was opened at Eantcr, 1833, with forty-'Six 
insbructoia and lOI student a in the font 
faeultios of incditiiiio, theology, political scionCD. 
niul pliiloaophy. Dopartincntiil libraries and 
BciciitiriQ collections wcio obtained by loan from 
the city and from professional and Beioutlfio 
sociobicfl. Tlio early dovclupmont of tho 
Uiilvcraity was b cacti by many dlMcultica. 
In 13ci'i\ cBtabUflhcu a twtil inglitmion 
And diew away a few of the profesaors from 
Zltrich Owing to tlio political disturbAucca 
ill Germany, many students fled to Zflrieh to 
avoid arrest for their domociatio tcaoliings 
And, finally, the cjiizong go labroiigly opposed 
the appoinbmanb of David Fiiednch Slrausa, 
nuLlior of tho Life of JcsuBj to tlie ciiaii of 
theology in 1339, that bhoro was some talk of 
clotiiiig the UvUYcrBifcy. Aftfti the cavly difh- 
culLics had been suimountcd, the Univoisity 
made iiounal piogroas. The [aeultlcs woia 
lenrranged, the number of clnura was mci eased, 
and more suitable buildings were obLninecl 
after 1850. ^ The orgaiiizalion of tho University 
is very similni to tiiat found in tho Gcrnian 
nmvorsitics, Avith so mo ox cep lions, Tho rector 
and deans arc elected foi two yenrs, the pio- 
fcBaoia aiQ iippoinleil not for Ufo but for 
peiiods of flix years. A iionsion fund exists, 
and Jiaa been lucrcaacd by Lho Abegg-Avtef 
EiulowmonL given in lOOB. TJioro aro at 
present tho following faculties: tlicology 
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(Protestant); In^v and political science; 
mcdieine; vetennaty mc'dicirio (siiieo 1002); 
pliiloHophy, fliiifJe 1860, divided into (a) philo- 
aophioal, piiiloloeicnL, liisLoricnl, and (b) mathc- 
initical-acicntido sections. Under political 
science thero ia included a aectioii for commer- 
cial education. The cnrollmciU in 1011 was 
1407. 

Sec Switzeuland, Education in, 

ReforoDCB : — 

Wybh, Q. von. -Dio IJocfiBchula ZUnch, (ZUricli, 
IBBa ) 

ZWINGLI, HULDREICH (1484-1631) — 
The Swiss ProlcaLiiiil rcfoimer. lie wna 
born at Wildhaiis, St, Gall. Lho son of n 
pens ant. lie attended the high aohool at Dem, 
and fltudiod at Vioima and Bnaol. In 1506 
Zwiiigli was oi'dainccl a priest, but became n 
reform loader through his dciuinci alien of 
flUpersbitioUH pilgriniagca. Ilia life’s work is 
practically identical with the Swiss reforma- 
tion movomenb. In Ihcolo^y ho broke more 
thoroughly than Luther with the medieval 


church . Iliq views are stated at length in 
the First Helvetic Confession and conatltute 
the " Ref 01 mod" ns distiimuiahcd from the 
Lutheran doctrine Aside fiaiu the gciieml 
educational iiilliicncc of all Ueforination lenders, 
Zwiugli’a chief connection with education is in 
hifl piimphlet on J5me Kurze Unleriveisung 
wie man die Jugend ^n gulen Silten und chnst- 
licher Zucht cr^ie/tc?i nnd hhren solle (The 
manner of instruction and bringing up hoys in 
a Chris linn way) (1524). 

See Reformation and Education; Switzer- 
land, Education in. 

ReferancaB; — 

Jackaon, S M., Ell ^ The Jie/ormer oj German Sunizer- 
tand //m Latin WorKi and Correspondence, to- 
gether 1111 / iSdeetiona from Ms German II^dpIvs 
(N ow York, 1012) 

STArrBMbi, liuldreick Zwingli und scin Jie/onnalions- 
werk (Basel, 1£84.) 

ZwmoLi. HuLunEicir. Selected TForlj, translated by 
L. A, Smilh, Henry Preble, and G, W Gilmore, 
Edited, by iS, M, Jockson CPhilndcIphia, IDOl ) 

Christian I^ducafion of Vou/A, Ir, by Aloiilo Bci chan- 
bach (Collegovdlc, Pa , 1600 ) 
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ANALYTICAL INDEXES 
I. HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


iiistohy op education 

AS A STUDY . . ..ni 2D3-20a 

Its Value . . m 293-204 

Ilistonaal Dovolopiiiont . ... m 294-20(3 

Knplish. . .i[i 296-207 

Pmiico , III 207 

Plnco ill Uio OiiiriouUini ,, n 401-'l09 

PIllMITTVE EDUCATION 
Piimitivo Peoples, Eduoatioa 

MTiQiiff Y 31-35 

Family EdiicnUoii ii 57*1-576 

Indrnm, Ainoricaii, Native 

Tram 1 HR m 414-420 

Infant Education ..... . . .in 440-‘152 

Miaaioiii, Educational Aapoot 

of Modem ... iv 252-206 

OIUENTAL EDUCATION 

Arabo Eclucation i 103-165 

Asayro-DaliyloiiianB, Llio Bdu- 

caCion of tJiu . . .r 251-254 

Egypt, EduciiLion m 423-42fl 

Anoieiit Egypt . . , , ai 423-426 

Modorii Egypt ... ,ii 426-428 

Turlroy, EduciiLion in . . . v 038-042 

Pei flian Eduoatinri. . . iv Cll-049 

Jewish Education .... in 642-553 

India, Ediioalion m in 398-408 

Japan, Eduoatio II ill iii 518-520 

Koi'civ, Education in , .iii 520-528 

CJiiiia, EduGation in . .i 034-038 

Duddha and Euddliism , i 450-401 

CoiifUQiamiim and Eduon^ 


HOMAN EDUCATION (Continued) 

Qrammar School , V 203-204 

Rliotoi’iciil and Piuloseph- 
ical Sohool , V 204 

Cato, Maidiia Poroiiig , l 553 

Quill liluLii . V 101-102 

PluUicli ,,iY 730 

Tacitus ,,Y 497 

Ludiiiiagistor iv 02 

UhoLorid , V 173-170 

Qrainmur Sohool. , m 13B-HG 

Endowments, Bduoational n 452-450 

Qmytua, Soliuol of . , i 367 

Ilhodes, Umvciiaily of ., .v 185-190 

Christian Education m the 

Early Chiiroli .i 649-653 

Fusion of Christian and 

Homan Education . . iv 21B-210 

MIDDLE AGES 
Middle Ages, Eduoation during 

the. . . . . .IV 217-224 

Qonoial Charaotonstioa iv 2l8 

Fusion of Christian and 

Roinan Education Iv 218-210 

Moimsticidm and laarnrng 
and the Early Middle 

AgcB .iv 219-221 

Tlio Late Middle Agog iv 221 

The Song School iv 221-222 

Conditions in Italy . , iv 222 

Ri'?o of the UnivorsiLioa , . . iv 223-224 

Transition to the Rouais- 


Lion . . . n 176-176 

MeiicniB. Menelio ... . .iv 194 

Jlcaeiit Educa tional Rofoim in i (3J6-C39 

Siam, EduDation in v 337-338 

Oriental BUidic.'i , . . . .iv 591-500 

GREEK EDUCATION 
Greece, Education in Anoiont . . .iii 153-161 

Educational TJioory . . . rii 153-155 

Educational Praotico .... iii 155-161 

AriBtoplianos i 200 

Aristotle ...I 200-203 

Plato . . ..IV 722-725 

Sooratna - v 301-302 

Bophi'ita . V 363-304 

Isocralos , . . in 40S-400 

Alaxaiwlna, School and Uni- 

vorsity of l 87^S9 

An lioL'h, Sohool of . r -,J 134-136 

Aphthomim of Anliooh i 138-139 

LibanuiB ... . . , iii 081-082 

ALlioiifl, llnivorHity of . . . . i 204-206 

ROMAN linUCATION 
Rojiinii EfJiipation, AnoJont, i..v 200-204 

Early Roiimn Education , . . . v 200-201 

Ormoo-IloTuan Ediiontion . . v 201-203 

Organization v 203 

Elornontary Sohool v 203 


Banee .... . iv 224 

Christian Education in the 

Early CJmroh i 640-053 

Catooliotical Schools .t 540-540 

Catoohumoiml Sohoola ... i 650-561 

Gnoatioism . . .iii 117-llS 

Noo-Platoniim , . iv 408-410 

Notv Tostamont, Pedagogy 

of the , . IV 440--d51 

Cliuroli Fq. theta and Early 
Christian Soholai.s . 

Ambrose . . .1 lOS-109 

Anatolius. . . . . i 120 

Athanaslua, St. , , . i 2C3 

Athoiiagoras ... i 263-2G4 

Augiistmo, St I 300-301 

Basil, Iho Groat , . i 329-330 

Cams., ,.i 479 

Gaasian, John i 643 

Casaiodorus . . . . i' 643-544 

Cliryaoglxjm, John i 654 

Columba, Sb. . . .n 129-130 

Coluinbnn, St ii 130 

Coiniuodmiiua n 157 

Cyril of Jerusalem ... ii 244 

Dionysius . , . . n 331-332 

Epiplianiua ii 490 
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MIDDLE AGES (ConUnucd) 

Euf3Glniia . . . .11 

ETagriua ... --ii 

E trUinaUiR , Y on Riith\8 ii 
QolasiuH. , . lit 

Grcgoiy of Na?iianzus iii 

Chcgory of Nyssa . , , . . iii 

Gregory of Tours iii 

Gregory Thaumatiirgus . . * m 
Gregory Llio Groat, , iii 

Hippolytiia , , ... Ill 

Iioumus ..... « nr 

Jovama, fit , . , m 

Jolin or DainasflUH m 

JustviiMarlyi .... ... , .in 

Juvonoua, Gains Vollius 

Aquilinus in 

LaoLaiiliUB EirmmiiUB. .. iii 
Origon . . . . iv 

Orosiua, Pairhis .... iv 

ToiLnlHan, Quintiia Sep- 
tlmiiis Florona ... . v 

ViQtoriniis. .... v 

MONASTICISM AND EDUCA^ 
TION 

Monn sbifliaiu and EducaLiou . . iv 

Monas bioism and LonviiinE and 

the Middle Ages iv 

Casaiodorns . _ . .i 

Bonodio linos, Eduoalional Ao- 

tivity of I 

Colnmba, St . , . . . . . . ii 

CoUimban, 8(, .. .n 

Dabbio ..I 

Bed ... .1 

Clnny. , . . . . ii 

Enlcla, Mon as lory of ii 

St. Gallon, Abboy of ^ 

Cifitoroiaiis, Ediicalloiml Aoliv- 

ily of 11 

Convont Sohools , , . . . n 

Ireland, Education In . . ni 

EARLY IlEVIVAL OF LEARN- 
ING 

Augugliiio of Cantorbury , .. . i 

Thopdoro of TarRiia , . . . v 

Adrian. . . . .i 

Biaoop, Boiiodiob i 

Aldholm , i , . I 

Bonifaco, St., or Wmfrid .... i 

CJiarlomagno and Education , r 

Alonin i 

Einliard n 

Ilftbaiiufl AiauTua y 

Eriiignna, John Scotua . n 

Notlcor . . ..IV 

Bedo 1 

York, School of v 

Egbert .... , , . ii 

Albert of York .i 

Aioiiiu ...... . .... I 

Alfred, King , . . . i 

iEUrio I 

MYSTICISM AND EDUCATION 
Mysticism . . .. ,.iv 

Hugh of-St. Yiotor iii 

DfoLliron of Uio Common Lifo . . i 

STUDIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES 

Liberal Arts iv 

BootUuia, Anoina ManUna 

Sovorinua . . . .1 

Capolla, MartianuB Mliious Felix i 


STIIDIES OP THE MIDDLE 


520 

520 

AGES (Continued) 
Isidore of Sovillo 

Ill 

498 

ftSO 

Euoyclop editt. 

.11 

444^448 

13-M 

nabamis Alaurus , .... 

V 

102-103 

17B 

Donatus, iEliun , . 

.11 

356 

178-170 

Prisoian 

V 

38 

170 

Aloxandor do Villa Doi 

I 

87 

170 

Gorberb. 

III 

50 

170-181 

Bodo . .... 

. .1 

338-330 

281-282 

Adolhard of Bath 

. -T 

37 

400 

9aoiabo.‘ieo, Joliaiiiioi do 

.V 

2-11 

032 

SCHOLASTICISM AND SCHOOL- 

654 

MEN 

V 

256-257 

674r-575 

Aholaid, Poter 

I 

7-B 


Alborfcufl Magnus , , . 

I 

70 

575 

AuRolm , .... 

. . I 

132 

ftlO-620 

Adumas, Sfc Thomaa 

. .1 

loa-ioa 

6G0-6G7 

Baooii, Ilogor 

. .1 

310-317 

607-5G8 

Bonavontiiia (John of Pi- 
danza) ..... 

.1 

413-114 

607-608 

Champeaux, Williaiu of 


605 

720 

Duns 'Seotua , 

Eriugona, JoJm Scoins . . 

IZ 

377-378 


, 11 

406-407 


Hales, Aloxandor of 

.III 

207 

205-290 

John of Damasous , . . , . , . . 

III 

654 


John of Salinbuiy , ... 

Peter tUo Lombard 

III 

664-555 

210-221 

IV 

GOO 

643-644 

RascolUiius . , 

. V 

205 


Vincent of Beauvais . . 

. V 

728 

358-300 

120-130 

130 

UNIVERSITIES 

Middle Ages, Edmmtiou during 
blio .... 

IV 

217-224 

400-110 

Rise of Llio Univoiaitioa 

IV 

223-224 

330-337 

Univoraitios 

V 

061-003 

41 

Collogo , . ... 

Hall, Iloatol 

II 

61-57 

723 

.III 

209 

238 

JIiiTfaar .... 

. I 

471-472 


Chancellor . . . , 

1 

505 

lL-13 

Baccliaiib , . , . . 

, .1 

312-313 

107-201 

Traveling Tcaohora 

. .V 

02G 

490^00 

Bogging Students , 

. . I 

340-341 


Canuiua Burana 

1 . .1 

63G 


Pol Iowa and Follo^valiipB .... 

ri 

GD1-5D0 

200-300 

Coiiards 

.III 

121 

581-582 

6 bn dent Life 

.V 

420^439 

40 

Baocalauroato 

r 

312 

385-380 

Degrees. . . 

. II 

284-280 

80 

Inooptioii 

iir 

300 

414 

Scliolnaticliiiu and Solioolmon. . 

V 

255-^257 

678-670 

Canon Law, Toaolung of , 

I 

627-531 

84r-80 

Inioriiis . 

.HI 

400^07 

420 

Thoolopical Edueation . 

.V 

582-600 

102-103 

Dominieaiia and Educatloa... 


353-350 

400-407 

Pranoiaeans 

. 11 

670-084 

507 

Cambridjyo, University of . . 

. .1 

501-510 

33Br^339 

Oxford, Umvotaity of 

. lY 

57B-503 

B37-S3D 

422r-423 

CHIVALRY 

Chivalno Eduoalion 

. .1 

0311-G42 

78-79 

84-80 

Gentry and Nobles, Education 
of 

111 

18-21 

80-00 

40-50 

Manuors nnd Morals, Educa- 
tion in 

. - IV 

120-123 

302-304 

MEDIEVAL aCIlOOLS. TYPES 
AKD OIlQANIiiATIOM 


335 

Abbey Sohools 


2^ 

440-447 

Abodarians 


5-7 


AUou PrlorioA . 


04 


Almonry aohools 

Anglo-Norman Solioolbo oka 


08-100 

1-4 


125 


Anglo-Saxon SohoolB , . 

T 

127-m 

411-412 

Arohdaaoon 

. T 

176-170 

631-532 

AroliQs, Sohool of the 


170-177 


800 
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MEDIEVAL SCnOOLa (Oontimiod) 
13onu(liQtinos, Ediion-tional Ac- 


tivity of . , . . 

I 

360-360 

DonoGl of Glorgy .. 

Dishop'i' Schools , . , , 

Dlncli Death and English Edu- 

I 

361-362 

1 

3B(La89 

cation , . 

. I 

380-300 

Boy Binliop 

I 

43J>^37 

Drobliron of tlio Goinmon Lifo 

I 

440-147 

Canon Law on Ediioatiou , 

.1 

525-527 

Catcoliisnis 

I 

640-540 

Calhodial Sclionl 

I 

651-553 

ChancoUor's adioola 

. .1 

565-500 

CliMitiy Schools .... . 

, 1 

667-500 

CJiartros, School of . 

.1 

5S0 

ChorlHhorH’ Holiools 

. 1 

644^045 

Chuich Altoiidaiico of Soholara 

.11 

1-3 

Clvurch ScliQols . . 

CiBLorciiana, Educational Ao- 

.11 

3-5 

tivity of 

11 

11-13 

Clork 

n 

35-30 

Cloister Sclioolu 

11 

3SMIO 

Collegia to Church Sohools 
Common I^^aw in English Edu- 

,11 

110-112 

cation ... . , . , 

11 

157-lGO 

Caminoii Master of fclio Town , . 

.11 

100 

Convent Sohoola 

11 

107-201 

Dmiio Sohooh ... 

It 

246-2*18 

Dlssontors in Education 

II 

330^341 

Domini cans and Education . , , , 

. .11 

363-356 

Endowmonba, Eduoalioniil , . . 

11 

452-459 

Qiida, Modioval, and Education 

III 

107-110 

Giomoiy * . . . 

111 

116-117 

Grammar School , , . 

in 

138-146 

llonry VI, King of England . , 

.111 

24S-240 

High School 

III 

261 

lloapUal Sohoola 

III 

3H-31B 

MnsLop 

IV 

167-168 

SolioinaticuR . . 

.V 

2D7 

Sohuul ... 

V 

257-260 

Song ScliQol 

.IV 

221-222 

Sturlont Life 

. V 

429^39 

Tiaveiuig aa Education 

.V 

023-625 

Winholaohulo ... 

.V 

786-780 

Writing , 

RENAISISANCE PERIOD 
Middle Ages, Education during 

V 

810-827 

tiio 

Traiisiliou to tlio llonaia- 

lY 

217-224 

Hance 

.IV 

224 

Ronaiusauco and Education 

. .V 

161-105 


Qonoral Charao tone bios of 
bho Period and ita Ed- 
ucabrojial Sig-iiifloauco . . . . v 151 -' 1 B 2 
lIiiTnaiilam ... .... V 152-154 

Tlio Now CurriQuluiii . v 152--154 

Qonoial Intoroab in Education. v 154 

Educational Wiiting imd 

Thoorioa .... . .v 164 

Education of Qfrla and Women v 1G4-155 

Prmlinp . . . . ,V 165 

Toubonio ConnbrioB v 155-168 

TIio Low Conn trios T 158^169 

Eraiioci V 160-101 

Q foa L Di i Lain v lGl-104 

HUMANISTIC LEADEHS AND 
EDUCATOU8 

Italu 

VlUnoafi SylviuQ 1 60 

Bar/dssza, OaBparino da. . . , , . .i 320 

Ilomijo, Piolro i 367-35B 

Doccacdo i 410 

Brunl, Loonardo d'Aro^zo i 460 


HUMANISTIC LEADERS (Continnod) 

Campanolla, Tkomna i 612-513 

Chrysoloraa, Maniiol i G 53-0.64 

Dante Aligliiovi . . . ii 260-251 

Eiomo, .... II 607 . 

EiloKo, FrancosGO , .ii 008-009 

Gaza, Thcodoro ill 13 

G II anno, Battista , . in 191 

Quaniio del Gunrini. . . iii 101-102 

Lawmis, Conatnntiiio . iii 637-G3B 

Porotti, Niocolo , . . iv 644 

Po Unroll, Franc 0300 iv 66D-6G1 

Trapozuntiua, Gcorghia , . v 023 

Valfiij Lnurontiua ... v 703 

Vegio, Maffeo .... v 707 

Vorgorius, Piobro Paolo , ,v 713 
VittorJiio dn FoUro . . . . v 737-738 

Norlheni Europe 

Agncola, Rudolph- . . i 57-58 

Boatus Rhonanua i 336 

Biidaeiis. Guillaumo , , . . , i 458 

Dutzbaoli, Johann i 476 

Casaubon, Isaac . . ... i 542-543 

Dfinjonbor^, Liidwjg , Ji 372-373 

Bragmua, Dosidonua ii 4E)4r-406 

Qosnor, Conrad .... ni 104-105 

llcgius, Aloxandor in 245 

lloSsus, Holing Eobanus . in 250-260 

Liidoi, Potor . .IV 02 

MoJjiJiQJifcbDii, PJijJjp, . , , , IV 100-191 

Mosollanus, Potei iv 320-321 

Rouchlin, Johann v 171-172 

Sapidua, JoJianiios . . , , ^ 245 

Scaligor, Joseph Justus . . . .v 249 

S burin, Johiinuoa . . v 413-444 

Tnthomius, Valentin ..... v 631 

Vivos, Juan Luis . . , v 632 

Wossol, John , . . . V 738-739 

'Wlmpholiiig, Jacob v 780-781 

England 

Auohain, Rggor , i 240-247 

Coins, John. . . ... I 47D 

Gamdon, William ... . . i 510-511 

Choko, Sir John i 584-585 

Colot, John II 40-50 

Dowiios, Andrew . . . . ii 300 

Elyot, Sir Thomas ii 436 

Grooyn, William . . Jii 1S4 

Ilonnan, WilUnin iii 310-311 

Edwaid VI, icing of England n 410—420 

Elizabofchan Period in Eng- 
lish Education . , . ii 431—433 

Lily, William .... . iv 29 

Liniioro, Thomas .... . jv 30 

Moro, Sir Thomas iv 318-319 

Mulcas ter, Richard . . . . iv 324-326 

Smith, air Thomas , . . v 346 

Tuns tall, Cu^bort , .... V 638 

Udal, Nicholas v 646-646 

Waynefle to, William ... .V 756-756 

RENAIbSANOlG SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATION 

Aoadomy. . , i 19-24 

Bro Lhron of the Common Life i 440-147 

Ciooroiiianism ii 0-S 

Coilogo ... II 61-57 

Coiloauios , , II 112-114 

Dobatlng in Bolioola ii 270-272 

Doolamation 111 tlio Sohoola . . .ii 272-274 

Drama and Education ... ii 3G1-36G 

Endowraonts, Educational. , ,ii 452—450 

Epistolm 492-403 

Eton Collogo II 600-513 
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RRNMSftANCE aCIIOOLa <Coiitimic<l) RIiPOaMATlON (OouUnuQd) 

Fnpginp II 57l-rj72 ChnsLiaii UfoUiotb ... r fl'l5’040 

.... , . II r>83-5liQ IjU'-ftUo, SL John Haiitiat do . ui (1^7 


Froo SahoolH ii flOd -000 

IViralon'iohidei^ it 720-720 

Hnirciw Snliool . ^ ..iii 22Q-223 

LomloTi, Kchioation \\\, llifi- 

touoal. . . » .IV 09-7S 

Ivlorohnul 'I’ayloid' Soliool iv 200 

WpsLmiiiBtor tioJiool V 707-708 

\YincliusLor Solioo\ y 781-785 

COURTLY EDUCATION 

Aoatlomy i 10-24 

CasLipliono, BnlJiiswo. . ► i .'544-546 

Llyot, Bir 'rhonms ... ^ ii 400 

Qontry and Ncblos, Education 

of .. ... .Ill l^i-21 


Qorbior, Sir Tlaltliazar . . . . 

m 

Oft 

Qilbort, Sir Iliiiniihvoy , 

III 

100-107 

Grammar fcJcIiool 

in 

138-1 40 

llorbort, liJdward, Lord Uor- 



borL of Clierbury . 

111 

264 

lloroio Ediiealion • . . 

111 

200 

Iloby, Sir Tlioinaa 

III 

200 

JTumphroy, Luinonoo 

HI 

3P2-343 

LoUora and Anns 

III 

OHO 

Alan 11 ora and Morals, Bdnoa- 



Lion in 

IV 

120-133 

Traveling as EducnLlon . . 

V 

023-025 

Geography, Ilistoiy of tUo 



Tcaulung of , , ... 

.III 

21-30 

Greok, Study of 

.III 

105-170 

Latin Langiingo ftnd LiloiaLuro 



in Education ... 

III 

038-052 

nBFOnMA.TJON AND EDU- 



CATION 



Zlofoiination, the, and Ediioatioii v 

133-141 

Liblo in Iho ScJiooIs 

1 

370-377 

Calvinists and l^ihication 

.1 

40J-500 

Cluii'oh AlLoiidanoo of Soliulars 

,il 

1-3 

Colonial Poriod in Ainonean 



lilducalion . , 

. JI 

114-122 

Dihaoii Lora in Education . 

, II 

338-341 

Dort, Synod of . .. 

.11 

350 

Edwaid VI, TCiiip of England , 

II 

410-420 

ElizaboLlnui Ponod in IDiiglish 



Education. 

, II 

431-41)3 

Ocmauy, Education lu . . , . 

.HI 

G3-10‘2 

Go ilia, Soliool Koforin in 

,rii 

122-123 

KicoUcinoi dunugaii , , 

,,Hl 

010 

SooLlaiid, Ediioaiion in 

V 

300-30P 

Zic/ormatiou ffducafari* 



Liithoi, Martin 

. .IV 

04-06 

Galvin, JqIui . 

,l 

4B0--LO1 

Knox, John 

,111 

013-014 

MolancULUon, Philip . . 

. IV 

100-101 

J3o?.a, Thcodonia .... 

Drcii/., Johauu , 

J 

309 

. I 

445 

Dugonliagoii, Johnnuos . . . 

,I 

400-407 

Camciariu'i, JoUaitu&a 

1 

511 

Castollion, Sfibaaiion . 

I 

544 

CarclttTJUB, MalunnUH . . . 

It 

205 

Ernost I, tlio PiiiH ... 

II 

498 

Iloykcv, Aiulroaa 

V 

173 

I hit Lon, Ulnoli von 

HI 

351-362 

Noandov, Michaol . 

IV 

390 

Sturm, John 
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(A'ce Oulline i8 on page 88B.] 

YOL, Y — 3 h 


ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 

Piiiland . , . II 010-013 

Franco ii 050-676 

Froiicli Colonies ... , ii 076-670 

Qoriniiny m 03-101 

Gorman Colonioa 111 101-103 

Grooco ...... - . Ill 161-165 

Greenland . . . lii 170-177 

Qiiatomala iii 102 

Guiana ..... ... .111 103 

Haiti , , . . Ill 205-207 

Honduras . , , , ni 307-308 

Hungary iii 343-351 

Icoland . iii 365-367 

India in 393-408 

Ireland iii 480-400 

Italy Ill 490-512 

Jamaica iil 616-616 

Japan, , ill 618-629 

JoiBoy, IbIo of, , . . , , , ,iu 632-^533 

Liberia, . . 1 • . . . iv 6-7 

Luxemburg iv 09-100 

Man, lalo of iv 114-116 

Mexico , . . IV 200-210 

Notliorlandfi iv 416^26 

Notliorlands, Colonioa of iv 420-427 

Now Zealand .iv 470-472 
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NATIOXALi SCHOOL SYSTEMS (Continued) 


NowfoundJattcl. 

NjGflTftgUft , , . 

Norway 

Porii 

pQlaud 1 . , 
Porlugfll . . 
Illiodcslri . . 

llDuuiaiiiiL ^ ► 
Saiilo Domiuffo 

SooLlaiid 

Sorvla 


-172-173 

47(M77 

400-503 

600-054 

731-734 

14-lfl 

ISO 

200-211 

2^14-245 

300-300 

320-328 


national HCIIOOL HYSTEMS 

Siam .... .V 

Houlli Afrioft V 

pSpa'in .V 

SwGflon Y 

Switzoiland v 

Tiirkoy v 

UniKuay. V 

Vciu»'Mii4a . - .Y 

Waloa . , . V 

WcsL Iiidioa. Tlio Hmallor 

IfllanuH oF .v 


O.kinLiiiiiQf]') 

337-338 
301-300 
37H 383 
477^182 
481-102 
fl3H-012 

coiLoon 

707^708 

745-747 

701-702 


2 ENGLAND, lODUCATlON IN 


EDUCATIONAL DEGINNINaa 
AugiiBlino of CaiitorLiiry. i 
Adrian, . . .... . . . i 

Tllseop, DonGdiob i 

Tlicoaoro of Taraiia v 

AJdliolm . . , . . . I 

Olovealioo, Council of n 

Bodo . ... I 

Albotl of York, , . ... .,.,1 

Eaborti , ,, ii 

Aloum 1 

York, St. Potot'B SoLool, ,v 

Alfred, KiTiE . J 

AnolO'ScTfoii Soliools Y 

NOllMAN PEIUOD 
Anglo-Norman Diploot. , . . ,i 
AnRlo-Norman Schoolbooka . .i 
Borkoloy, Kntliariiio, Lndy i 
Diboleaworth, Wnllor do . . .1 
QroBso teste, tloburt . . .lU 
Djacik Poalh and EiibMbIl 

lildiicatioii I 

Bury, lliohard do i 

Dis4on Lora ill Ediiealioii . ii 
MEDIEVAL TYPES OE 
SCHOOLS 

Abbey Sphoola i 

Alien Prioi Ira ..... .... i 

Almonry Sclioola i 

Arclios, School of tho. ... . .i 
BlftUops' SoVioolfl ... . . , 1 

Cathedral Soil ooh . -.i 

Chancollor'a iSoliools. . . .1 

Clinnbry SgIiooIh i 

ChorJaLora' Sohoola i 

Churoh SohooU ii 

CIoiaLor Solioola ... . . ii 

College .n 

GolloEiato Churoh Sehoals . ii 
Daino Sehoola , , , . . ii 

Ih'QO Schools II 

Qilda, Modiovnl, and Edit- 

caLion . , . . iii 

Qraminar Schoola , . in 
Hall, lloatol , , iii 


MEDII^VAL TYPES (OtmLiiiuod) 
SolioliiNlicuH, MagmLor 


I 

40 

Soiiolnriiin .... 

.V 

257 

1 

385-380 

BoaliuR lUr Bounds . . 

. 1 

335-330 

, V 

5B1-5H2 

HoiujftL of Clergy. 

. 1 

301-302 

I 

80 

Hoy Bishop 

1 

435-137 

It 

40-41 

Clerk 

11 

35-30 


338-330 

Cockflgliting in Siduinls 

.11 

41-12 


78-70 

Coinnion Law m Eiig- 



11 

422-123 

hali Education 

.11 

157-100 

1 

84-80 

Uenaissanoii and J2du- 



.V 

837-836 

calim\ 

V 

151-105 


so-oo 

EndowmciiLs. 

.11 

452 -lOi) 


127-130 

Eooa ... 

II 

583-580 



Huhonl 

y 

257-200 


125 

Chivnlnc IkliicaLion 

. I 

03ll-(112 


125-120 

henaissance pehiod 




a0fi-36ti Eiulmviiicnla ir 452-1^56 

370 Eroo HcIiooIh ... .ii 001-600 

185 Clramuiai Siduiol nr KiH-l lU 

Eton Colk'Ro .... II 51)11-5 111 

3S0-300 Wuieheslrr Cijllcpn , , v 7H1-7.SB 

472-473 SVcstmunilrr Srhoid . v 767-708 

338-341 Mcioliniit Tnylni'H' Sdlioul iv 200 

I^ndon, EilucaLion in. 

Hiflloricnl ... iv 00-78 

2- 4 Greek, Study of Jii lOi'i-lT^ 

01 Lalm LanguaKc and Lit- 

00-100 ointiirn in 038-1152 

170-177 Hoiiry VI, King of Eng- 

380-380 land . . .»ii 248-240 

551-553 Wolaoy, Cardinal v 704-705 

505-500 Wykoham, Wilhnm of . ...v 828-S20 

507-500 Educate wnl LfYiflrra 

044-615 Aacliam, lloger . . . i 2-10-247 

3- 5 Cliolfc, Sir Johii . . . . i 584-585 

30-40 Colot, John . u 40-50 

51-57 Orooyii, William . ni 1H4 

110-L12 LiuacKi, TUwiua'i .. .w IKI-Hl 

246-248 More, Sir Tlioinaa , .iv 318-JlD 

C04-(i90 Ilorman, William , in 310 

Lily, WiUiain lY 26 

407-HO SmiLli, Sii Tliuinn.H v 3-15 

138^110 Mulcaslcr. KiHiard . iv ;]21-32r) 

208 Udal, Nicholas . v 045-040 


liigh Koliool , ... 

Ill 

201-202 

SpocKit T}f]}r3 of p]ducn(i07L 



IIoHinlal Schools 

III 

314-318 

Aaafleiuy, Gfiiirlly , 

,1 

10-24 

AlifltUo A|^os, Education 



0 oil try and Nobles, EcL 



during Llio , . 

IV 

217-224 

ii(‘ali(>ii of. 

III 

lfl-21 

Song SeliQul 

IV 

221-222 

LuLlera and Arnm 

in 

IWO 

Cambridgo, Unn eraity of 

I 

fiOJ-filO 

Travel (ih Ediiealion 

V 

623 025 

Oxford, Uiiivoraily of ... 

lY 

578-503 

I'llynl, Sir ThoniiiH 

]i 

430 

‘UnivorHiliea , . , . 

.V 

051-Q0D 

tlerbhT, Sir 11 nil bazar. 

III 

00 

Mthicditonal FcdlurcA of tho 



(lillirrl, iSir Ihiinpliroy 

111 

160-107 

Period 



(loogriipliy . . 

III 

2H10 

Arohdoaoan 

, 1 

175-170 

ITumiJliroy, Lawrenoo 

.111 

342-343 

Chaiicollor 

. .1 

605 

DraUnvQiLo, Ilioliard. . 

. , I 

440 
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RENAISSANCE PERIOD (Continued) 

Clolaiid, Jjinio'3 . . . ii 33-34 

CinilLard, John ^ iii 1 

Klim‘S toil, iSu Praiicis m 50S 

REFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION 
RefarinaLion, Tlio, and Ed^ 

lien Lion . . . .V 133-141 

Edwnid VI, King of Eiig'lantl n 410-420 
EliznboLliaii Ponod m 

ICiigliflli EduoaUon n 431-433 

Diblo in tliG Sohoola . . . . i 370-377 

CjilLichiBin , . ... .1 

Chiiroli Abltmdaneo of 

Suholara . . . . ,ii 1^ 

Diasonfcora 111 EdiicaLion . ii 33S-311 
See also IlonniHaanco and 


Ediioabion . . 

SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY 

Realistic Movement 

V 

lBl-165 

Bacon, Franoia 

Boyle, llobort 

,1 

313-310 

.1 

437 

Academy 

.1 

10-24 

Soioiilihn SociptiQS, , 

V 

203-300 

Brookbank, Josuph 

1 

401-162 

Dugard, William . 

.11 

37G 

Dury, John 

.11 

370-3SO 

Hall, John 

. HI 

200 

IlarLIib, Samuel 

.111 

225-220 

HnrhcrL, Lord 

ni 

264 

IToniu, Thomna . .... 

. Ill 

311 

ICinnor, Cyprian 

III 

GIO 

Mil Lon, John 

.IV 

244 

Snell, (Icorgu 
Commonweal Lh in Eng- 

V 

316 

land and Education 

, .11 

162-103 


Founrfnhoiid oj an i^icmcTi- 
Uiru *S’c/iooZ *Sy 8 fc 7 ji 

Dray, Thoinas . . . . i 440-441 

Charily fiohonla. ... ^ . .i 674-578 

Sooioty for Promo Ling 

CliriBLlan Kiiowlcdgo.v 303-354 

BociQly tor U\« Ptopa.- 

gat ion of fclio Goapol ,v 354-350 

Wales, Education in . .v 746-747 

Oongo, TJiomaa, , . w , ,iii 126 

EiailTEENTlI CENTURY 
EighLooiiLh ConLury Bdii- 

Gallon ill England . .ii 415-418 

EiilighLenmont; anil Edu- 
cation , , . . . .11 460 

Olios LoiOold, Lord . , , i 606-500 

Dofoo, Ilamol . . . ii 281-284 


EiailTEENTH CENTURY 
BurlcG, Edmund 
Eldon, Lord , , 

Edgoworlh, Richard 

Lovell 

Day, Thomas 

Gilpin, William 

Godwin, WilUmu 

Godwin, Mary WollsLone- 
crafb , . . . , 

Smith, Adam . . . . 

Thichuesflo, Gaorgo. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Development oJ a NaUonal 
!:iy&le}n 

Roll, Andrew ... . 

National Sooioty, uto. . 
LancastoT, Josoph 
British and Foreign 
SohooL SooioLy 
Borough Road Train- 
ing Collego 
Monitorial Sysbom 
Trimmer. Mis . 

Alien, William , ... 

Groavea, James Piorre- 
pont . .... 

Mayo, Charloa 
Homo and Colonial 
School Society . 
Infant Sohoola , . , 
OwGii, Robert 
Duchaiian, James . . 
Wildorapm, Samuel. . 
Movemenl for National iSi/a- 
Um 

WhiLbiend, Samuel 
Boiituq, SLurgos ... 
Roobuok, John Arthur . 
Dioiigham, Lord 
PlacOj Francis . ... 

Rufiaall, Lord John 
Kay-81mtlloworth, Sir 
James Philips , , 
Education Committoo 
of the Privy Coun- 
cil . . .. 

Lowe, Robert , , 

Forster, William Ed- 
ward 

England, Education in . 
Education A^i^ooiations . 
ParlinmonLavy Ediica- 
tional Clommiasions, 


(Conbmiiod) 

1 471 

II 420-430 


II 

II 

III 

III 

in 

V 

Y 


I 

IV 

III 


.1 

IV 

V 

. .1 

III 

IV 

III 

III 

IV 
.1 
.V 


V 

. .1 
.V 
. 1 
IV 
.V 

lit 


II 

IV 

.II 

II 

II 


394-306 

260-207 

110 

llQ-120 

118-119 

342-343 

607 


356-357 

38-1-385 

621-622 

450-461 

410 

296-209 

628-629 

00 

162-163 

162 

304-305 

452-^64 

676-677 

457 

773 


770 

433-134 

104 

463^54 

720-721 

227-228 

BB7-5&9 


414 

00 

648-650 

450-483 

415-418 

607-600 


3. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

England, Education in . , ii 469^83 

Athlotics I 2G6-281 

Boarding School h . . i 405-400 

Doi'iniLaiids ii 366-359 

Clrnmiiiar School ... iii 138-140 
Ihihhr SchoolH, EiigliBh .v 76-70 

I'hidowcd Hchoola Aob ii 451-462 

ClinrterliiHiBo » , r 570-580 

Eton (Jollugu II BOO-513 

Ilariow SchQol m 220-223 

MorcliiiiiL Taylors' 

School. IV 200 

Rugby Snhool v 218-220 

Sluuwshiiry School , ... .V 335-336 

WcaLmiiiaLer School . . v 767-768 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (Continued) 
Winchcstci College . , v 781-785 
Ixindon, Education in, 

IliatoTicul IV 09-78 

SaholarshiiiB v 252-255 

EKaminatioiis, , , , . .ii 632-533 

Leading UeadmaaleTS of the 
CculHTy 

AriioJcl, Thomas, .i 220-223 

Bradley, Qoorgo Oran- 

viile .... I 430 

Farrar, Frederick Wil- 
liam , . n 670 

Qoddavd, William Stan- 
ley , , . . ,111 118 

Ilawtioy, Edward Craven iii 236-237 
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ANALYTICi^L mDEXICS 


SBCONDAIIY EDUOATIOlsr (Contniuiul) 


ICoato, John . . , , III 5bU 

Konnrtly, noiijamiii 

Ilaft , , iir DOl 

Knox, Vicosiinufl . iir 014-015 

Tomplo, FioAcnok . . v G50 

VaupJiaii, Cknl’loH John. . v 707 

WnllLDT, FroOwitik 

Willmm V 747-748 

/fcfl{£miflfrfi88cs 

Do^lo, DorotlieiL. . . . . . . i 335 

Ihiea, FraiiGos Mnry , . . . - i 476 

Glcmcrh, Anno Jominm. ..ii 40 

UKIVKR81TY KDUCA^ 

TION 

Cambi 1(1^0, Uiiivoreity 

of 1 501-5\0 

Oxford, UnivofMty of. ,iy 67ft-603 

BiTmingharnj Univor- 

aiby of 1 3&5 

Durlidiniv UiiivorsiLy of . ii 378-370 

linrtloy Cojlcgo, South- 
ampton Ill 22‘1— 225 


UNIVICUHITY ]i;DU(jATrON (CoiiLinunth 
Loi'iIh. Uiiivor'iity of . in G72-C73 
Livorpool, Uiiivi^raiLy of iv 55-50 

London. TJiiivrriity of iv 70-81 

MannhrsLni , Umvnrflity ol iv 116^116 

Univornily of .y 334 

Aliiriioipnl Oolloftofi and 

UiuvOrttiln'H , IV 3 M -330 

(Suo alao undnr Uici npcoial 
hondmi'H of Afliuhi- 
iNlraliuii, c g AU 
IninlaiM'o, CToinnul- 
Bory ; (JliiM Lfthnrj 

A P portion mi'll L 
Sr'liool Fiimla, oln. ; 
or of Hulijoofc iiiaL- 
Lor, c j^. Aoronni- 
ftiiny, Arl^ in Llio 
fVcUonlw ; Oommet^ 
nftl I'jfhiratioii ; In- 
dustrial J'hlucatlfni ; 
iVcl lineal I'jthioa^ 

lion, ole.) 


4. AMERICAN STATE SCHOOL ADMlNISTriATIOH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
OV THE FIELD 
AND ITS SPE- 
CIAL RllOBLEMB 
Sahool orRniU7.[LLinn and 

(itUtniiia Lvatlon v 230-287 

EDUCATION A STATE 
FUNCTION 

CoiiflliluLional ProYisions 

for. . , . II IfiO-iOl 

Historicn'l Dovolppinout 
(SGoarLialcBoiiflup. 
arnto hIilLci, hslod 
bolow) 

NATIONAL OOVEIIN- 
MENT and ED- 
UCATION IV 372-382 

State GrnntB for Etluro- 

Liou ^ . . V 200-273 

Govornmonlal Agouciaafor 
Edueation 

Natioiml TuaGlunglnati- 

LiiLloiH . , .IV 382-383 

U. B MdUary Aniul- 
omy , . .IV 220-242 

U. S. Naval Acadomy .iv 301-308 

U. S National AIukcv 

um . V 05Q 

U S Duroaii of Educa- 
tion V 040 

Propo'sod National Uiii- 

vor‘?iLy . . IV 386-300 

PnvaLo FouiulaLipns 

Poahotly Fund, . iv 617-G18 

CatnrBio Educational 

Plninntliropios , . .1 630-S30 

Qonoral Echication 

Hoard Ill 14 

Sago Foundation , , ^ , v 241 

STATE administra- 
tive QUO ANI- 
MATION 

(Stato Educational Orgaiii- 

7,ahon , . , ,v 400^11 

Stato Board of Edueallon . v 400-100 

BtivU Sup^riniondoni of 

Sclioolg 403 


STATE administration (Cootinuod) 
ToxlhoiiF Ci)iniiiii4Hioiw v 575-570 

Holiool Fund Ooinmis- 

hiuHora , ... .V 2(10 

Rohool CoiiimihHHUUir. . .. y 2(38 

Stain and (\jninuiiiity y 4Q8 

CniUi'cilizatioii . i 557-550 
Uemoerftoy and Eduoaiioii ii 203-204 
CUi?.oiiHlup and Educa- 

lloii .. . .,.11 10 - 1(1 

Soho al S>’H loins, Ty [)('.*» of . .v 288 

Alalmiiia, .Htaio of . .i 72-75 

MnsUa, TerrUory of ,, .i 70-77 

Arizona. Stalo of .i 200-212 

ArFaumvH, Stn.ln of .. .i 212-210 

California, Siam of ... i 4B2-^IB7 

Colomdo, iHtiilo of , ,,, ii rir)-i20 

Coinu'fdioiit, Slato of . , ii 17H-184 

Dolawnrn, Slain of, , ii 287-200 

Dlylrict of Cahinihia. . . . ii 342-345 

Florida. Stato of . ii 020-023 

Goorfr'ia, Slalo of , . . iii 54-50 

Guam, iHlaml of ... iii 100-101 

llawnh. Tmrllory of . . lu 2;i3-'230 

Idaho, Slate of . .tii 307-370 

Illinnis, vSlitlti of ui 377-381 

Indiana, Slain of. . . iii 40U-413 

Iowa, SLaUi of. . . , , HI 481-185 

Kan Bas, Stato of . . , , iii 581-584 

Kentucky, Siam of , iii GOt-605 
LoiiiHiaiia, Slate of . . iv 81-88 

Mnino, Stato of . iv 107-111 

Maryland. Stale of . .iv Ml-MO 

MaaBncluiaotlH, State of iv 1 47-107 

MiohiRan, SUlu ot \v 2U-210 

Miniioflola, Slain of iv 247-261 

MwisHiPp^j Slate of ^ , . ,iv 2G0-27I 

Mhriijiirj, State of . . . .iv 271-270 

Montana, Slald of , ,,.iv 3(K)-302 

NohrnHkn, Slain of. . iv 300-403 

No vadai Stain tif ,.iv 420H32 

Now llaiiipfilurCi Stato 

of. IV 432^30 

Now Jersey, Slnlo of , . .iv 43ft-442 

Now Aloxico, Stato of . . . iv 443-440 

Now York, Slalo of . .iv 450-40^) 

NorLli Carolina, StaLo of , .lY 482-4M 
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217-218 


STATE ADMINISTRATION (ConLinuod) 
North Dalcotib, Sbafco of, iv 4a9-l[ 

Ohio, State of . . . iv 531-5a 

Oklahoma, State of iv 54.0^54 

Orogon, Stato dP . . iv 555-5(; 
Panama Canal Zoiio .... ly 60&-5B 
PoiiiiBylvanin, Stale of . , iv 025-ft2 
Phihiii^uio iRlaudH . , . iv 

Porto riioa, Island of v 11—14 

Rliodo Island, Stato of. , . .v 17G-1J 

South Carolina, Stato of v 360-3^ 

Soatli Dakota, Slate of ... v 372-31 

Toiiiioflaco, Slate of v DGO-Sl 

Toxan, Stato of. . . v 670-/): 

UniLod States , . . y 049-G! 

Utah, Stato of ...... G9Q-G< 

Vonnoiit, Stato of .V 7l'Jr-7! 

Virffinia, Stato of . . v 728-75 

Washiiitfbon, Stato of . . v 761-7/ 

Wost Virginia, Stato of ,y 7h2-7( 

WJfiConsin, State of . y 780-71 

Wyoming, Stato of . y 820-85 
COUNTY AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZATION 
County Boards of Educa- 
tion. . . . .11 217-2 

County System of School 

^ AdmuiiHtration , ii 218 

Division Syatcin of Admin- 
istration , , , iJ 351 

County SLiporinloiidonl of 

Schools . . . V 463^ 

Rural School Siipor vision . v 224.-2 

Supervision of Teaohmg . , . v 46S-4 

SuodiviRloiiHof the County 
Tlio Town System ..v ,017-0 

The Townnlnp Syatom ,v 018 

Town or Township Su- 
per in toiidoiit . . , V 4G4 

Bciiool Committen , .ii 167 

V m 

Tlio Distriot SyRlnn . ii 34G-3 

Djatricl. DoaidH of Trua- 
tecs ri 341-3 

The D IB Uiel Meeting ,. ii 342 

Thu DisLiioL School , , ,ii 34f 

District School Iiispoctor n 346-5] 

School Hoard ConvontioiiB ii 201 

School Di&U if t, The , ,. v 2G8-i 

night of Women to Votofor 
and Hold School 
OIVku’S ill tile StntoH .v 813-J 

SCOPE OV THE STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Public SciioolH, Syslomb of 


341-342 

342 

346 

346-340 

201 

268-20Q 


Fieo 

V 

70 

Elcmontary Education 
Pninarv (Jrados and 
Sriiool 

. .V 

20 

Leaving (Tcrtinoatra . . 

III 

070-071 

Kuulorpartcn . . . 

,in 

598-608 

lOioinontnry SohooLs. .. . 

. 11 

430 

Comiiioii Scihools 

.11 

161 

AgriculLmo m Eloinon- 
laiy Schools 

, I 

00-08 

flccoudaiy Eduoatiou 

V 

312 

High Suhoul III thn U_ B. 

III 

203-274 

Iiilerim'diato High 

Schools 

.III 

470 

AcoiTditiMl High Solioolfl 

. 1 1 

27 

I turn I JJjgb SoJiools . 

. Ill 

205-260 

CoUi'ges and Keoondury 
Hclioulii 

11 

108-100 


SCOPE OF STATE SYSTEM (Gontmued) 
Agrioulturo in High 

Schools . ,i 84^GG 

High School Boards .m 275 

High School Districts , .iii 275 

The Rural School and itfl 
Plohloms 

Rural School UniouB . . v 288r.2SD 
The Rural School Prob- 

^ lorn .. V 221-222 

Conaolidation of Sclioola ii 185-lSO 

RvcInaUmI Edwcnlion lit 425-143 

Agrioulbural Education . i 68^68 

Commoicnil Educabion . n 143-153 

Supplemental Education 
Vacation Schools , ,v 701-702 

Special Schools V 387-^88 

Evening Soliools . n 621-527 
Higher and Piofossional 
Education 


AOTiOLiUuial Coliegos 
The American Collcgo . 
Foirsbry Education . 
Medical Education 
Pharmacy Education . , 
PioPo'5'uonal Education 
Nuraing Education 
Scciotarial Profession 
IJnivoisltici, Ainonojin. 
FINANCING THE STATE 


.V 

463^64 

SYSTEM 

School Funds 

V 

. V 

224-225 

Endowments 

n 

. V 

46er^7a 

School Pees . , . 

II 

.V 

, 017-013 

School Orders . 

Taxation foi Education 

.V 

V 

.V 

Qia 

Budget, School . 

. I 

V 

404 

Coat of Education , . 
ApporLioJimont of School 

11 

.11 

167 

Funds 

.1 

V 

208 

Rvibsidioa , Special Qrant'^ 

,v 

II 
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of . . . 
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Dear, 
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II 
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I 
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III 
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III 
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IV 

405 -ins 
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IV 
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THE STATE 
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V 
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1 
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370-377 
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.1 
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IV 

(100 
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CliftiitaiiniiaH ^ , 

I 

5ai-5H3 

ObliRiLlionfl . 

. V 

02-04 

Public iScliool Soeioiirn . 

V 

75 

EcIiigaIIor of SppQinl 



y M.C A. AHfiOfjiaLiriii . 

V 
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Class os 
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V 
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305-'10l 
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ATTENDANCE'] (Coiilmuod) 



OP THE FIELD, 



Iniiiiigraiioii and Edin'ii- 



AND ITS SPE- 



Lloil - . 

III 

300-, 105 

CIAL IHlOliM'IAIS 
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10-32 

Jiivoiiilo nclliiqiitiuey, 



School Oi'eiLiiizalion . 

IV 

501 

(hnir\Hp ole, , 

ni 

575-530 

School Oi'^rani/iLLion and 



Coi reel lon/il ]'](1 lUiai ion 

11 

2()ih-209 
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Y 

2BG-2S7 
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Kiisnruiiioiis 

V 

470 
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II 

23-24 
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Clove land Plan . . 

11 

37-3S 

CAL DEPART^ 
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V 

2()S 

Medical IiKpnetion of 
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IV 
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77 
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UNITED STATES, (ConLimiort) 

Colon iftl Ponod in Anioneaa 

Education - ... II 114-122 

Phillipa Academy, Andover , , , iv tt79 

Plilllin? Aeadomy, Exotoi . . iv 070 

MODEIIK TYPES OF RFC- 
ONDAIIY fiClIOOLa 

Abhotsholiuo , .i 4^5 

AdvonfcuTO Rehoola, . . , _ . .i 48^0 

Boddloa . < • , , . I <138 

gouLsaho Linulor/aolniiigBboimo .ii 318-310 

Ecolo doa Uaeliea , . . . n 3 HO 

Ex/JorimonUil Snlioolfl , , , , .Ji 552-554 

Doarding HgIiooIb , . i 4()5'400 

DormUorioi. . ii 350-358 

Gorman SqIiooIb . ...m 138-140 

Endowed Bolioola Aob, Euglnnd . . ii 451-452 

High Seliool . ..Ill 201-203 

Iligii Sclioola in tho United 

SLutos Ill 203-275 

Private Sclioola , , , v 30-45 

CbftraGlcrialioa of Privnto 

Sclioola V 41 

Privato Scoondliry Solioola y 42—13 

Privato YocaLioniil fiohoole , ,v 43 

Preparation for College . . y 43-44 

Military Scliools. . . ... .V 44 

Donominational Schools. .. y 44 

SodI[i\ Soleolion . . .y 44-45 

Public Sohoola, English . . v 75-79 

(Soo also Ebon Colicgo, liar- 
low Seliool, WmolioaLor, 
oto ) 

Mittolsoluilo, Middle Sohool ,,iv 277 

llenlgyimiMium . . . v 122 

lloalBoluilo V 123 

Hceondary EduCftUoii v 312-313 

Oratory, Fi'oncli CongrogaLlon 

of blio . IV 564 

Pianata ...... ...iv 717-71B 

(Sco also BouodicUnca, Edu- 
cntioiml Aativiiy of; 

Dominienns and Edu- 
cation; JusLiUa, Edu- 
cational Antivily of ; 

Toaoliiiig Orders of blio 
Cat hollo Cluirohj oto.) 

Military Ediioatioii ly 220-242 

Naval EduaatiQri .iv 391-300 

AgrioiiUiiTal Eduoatioii i 68-00 

Commoroml Eduoatioii . , . . u 143-154 

Score tavial Profession ... .v 314-310 

Girls" Publio Day Soliool Truat in 114 

Pot blio Lypoa and organiza- 
tion in Lho dllTeroub 
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as CO , England, Educa- 
tion m; France, ^^dneo- 
lion tn; German ]/ 1 Ed- 
ucahon i 7 i, oto For 
blio orgaiiis’.ation hi bho 
Unllad Sbatos hoc beloW) 
and also tlio iirtioloB on 
blio Boiiarato a in to aya- 
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for oily ayatoniB, Clii- 
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RICULUM AND AO- 
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SECONDARY^ CURRICULUM (Conbinuotl) SECONDARY CURRICULUM (Continuod) 

Proiiuiieia .11011 iv 280^200 Ovid iv 575-576 

GTammar . . . iv 290-291 SalliiHb v 

WiiLteii Work .. .iv 291 Yore'll v 713-711 

Reading ^ . . . iv 201-292 Greek, Study of iii 165-172 

Ileaiilts of School Work. . ly 292 Tcaolung of iii 172-176 

Latin, TQachmg of .in 645-652 Homoi ... in aOG-307 

Tlio InlrtulucLory Work, Athlotics, Soooiidaiy Sohoola. . , , .i 276-S77 

Llio Customary Mothod. in 646-047 High School Fratorni bios .. . ,iii 275-277 

Tlio Oral or Diicofc Motliocl . . ui 047-648 Fratornifcio a and Sororities, .. ,ii B8S-002 

Pionuiicmtion. iii 048 Stiidoiil Life .. . . v 420-439 

The Lalor Heading m 048-052 Nftyfflpapors and Periodicals, 

Coaaar . .. i 477-478 Collcgo and School , ,iy 474-476 

Cicoro. . ■ ■ - . . II 5-6 Self-go vornmoul; m School V 320-322 

NopoH, Cornelius iv 410 


IX. HIGHER EDUCATION 


HISTORICAL 

Aloxandiin, School and Uni- 

verfliLy of i 87-89 

Antioohj School of . i 134-135 

Athena, Univorsity of ... . .i 2frl-26G 

Dcrybiia, School of i 367 

Bologna, University of i 413 

Cambridge, Uuivorsily of . .. i 501-510 

Collcgo ... .II 51-57 

Middlo Ages, Education during 

Llio . ... IV 217-224 

Moil as tic I Bin and Learning 

and fcho Early Middlo A go.*! iv 219-221 

The La to Middlo Acoq ... jy 221-223 

Rise of tho Uni vers i lies . . iv 223-224 

Oxford University . . . . .iv 578-503 

Rhodes, Uiiivoiflily of . . . v 185-180 

Soliolnallcism of bho Snhoolmon v 25G-257 

UnlvoraiUca v 651-063 

Dchnition v 051 

liiBo and DnvolopinonL v 051 

Bologna and the Southern 

Typo .... ... .V 051-654 

Pans and the Nor thorn 

Ty^ ... _ .V 054-050 

Tlio Modioval UniverBiby 

aystom V 056-060 

Studies V 057-000 

The llnnaiflsanno v 000-062 

Tlio Modern Period Y 60^603 

(See alao the artiolcs on the in- 
dividual iiniversiLioa in 
each country, and Llio 
BQO Lions on higher _ od- 
uoalion in thu articles 
on. national syatoinB of 
education ) 

AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
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